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don, 1910. 

T. Moscrop, The Kingdom without Frontiers: 
A Missionary Survey, London, 1910. 

J. Richter, A History of Protestant Missions in 
the Near East, London and New York, 1910. 

C. H. Robinson, The Interpretation of the Char- 
acter of Christ to nonrChristian Races; an 
Apology for Christian Missions, New York, 
1910. 

R. E. Speer, Christianity and the Nations, New 
York and Chicago, 1910. 

Mrs. A. C. Wilson, The Expansion of Christian- 
ity: a Study in rdigious History, London, 
1910. 

MiTHBAp Mitbraism: a. Dieterich, Eine Mithras' 
Liturgie, 



» 2d ed., Leipaic, 1910. 



Moab: Q. Robinson Lees, Zrt/e and Adventures be- 
yond Jordan, New York, 1909. 

Modernism: C. Beaurredon, Le Modemisme ou Us 
bases de la foi, Paris, 1910. 
T. En^rt, Das AUe Testament im Lichte mo- 
demistisdirkatholischer Wissenschaft, Munich, 
1910. 
Letters to his Holiness, Pope Pius X., by a Mod- 
ernist, Chicago, 1910. 

Mohammed: Baij Nath Singh, Letters from a Sufi 
Teacher Treating of the Philosophy of Islam 
and Consisting of English Translation of Ex- 
tracts from the Persian Book entitled " Mak- 
tubdt4-Sadi," an old SufistU Work, Benares, 
1909 
T. Ndideke, Geschichte des Qorans, part 1, 
Ueber den Ursprung des Qorans, Leipsic, 
1909. 

Mohammedans, Missions to: A. Thomson, Cru^ 
saders of the Twentieth Century, or the Chris- 
tian Missionary and the Mumm, ed. W. A. 
Rice, London, 1910. 

MoLiNos. M. de: Extracts from the Spiritual Guide, 
ed. and compiled by R. Y. Lynn, London, 
1909. 

MoNAsnciSM: The Life of an Enclosed Nun. By a 
Mother Superior, London, 1910. 

Mormons: J. H. Evans, One Hundred Years of 
Mormonism; a History of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints from 1805-1906, 
Salt Lake Qty, 1910: idem, Birth of Mor- 
monism in Picture: Scenes and Incidents in 
early Church History from Photogravhs, Nar- 
ratives and Notes, Salt Lake City, 1910. 

MofiEs: M. Fluegel, Exodus, Moses and the 
Decalogue Legislation; the central Doctrine 
and regulative Organum of Mosaism, Balti- 
more, 1910. 

MouLTON, W. F.: See above, Findlat. 

Mtsticism: J. MOhlethaler, Die Mystik bei Schopen- 
hauer, Berlin, 1910. 

MTTHOiiOOY: Florence V. Farmer, Nature Myths of 
Many Lands, New York, 1910. 
Symbolism of the Bible and of Ancient Litera- 
ture Generally, Being a Study in Comparor 
tive Mythology, By S4 Expoctans, 2 vols., 
Calcutta, 1910. 

Naturalism: C. R. Chapman, Naturalism and the 
Church, Boston, 1910. 

Negro: W. Archer, Through Afro-America, New 
York, 1910. 
W. E. B. DuBois, Effpfrtsfor Social Betterment 
among Nem Americans; Report of a special 
Study made at Atlanta Universitu under the 
Patronage of the Trustees of the John F. Slater 
Fund; together with the Proceedings of the 
t4th annual Cor^erence for the Study of Negro 
Problems, held at AUanta University on Tues- 
day, May SJ^th, 1909, Atlanta, 1910. 

Oesterlbt, W. O. E.: The Jewish Doctrine of 
Mediation, London, 1910. 

Organization of Christianttt: J. A. Kern, A 
Study of Christianity as Organised, its Ideas 
and Forme, Nashville, Tenn., 1910. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL ADDENDA 



Babdknbbwbb, O.: named by the pope apoetolio 
prothonotaiy, 1010. 

Bbbb, Q.: became oidlnaivprofeBBor of Old Testa- 
ment at Heidelbeig, 1900. 

Benham, W.: d. at London, July 30, 1010. 

BoflsjB. F.: became first librarian in the Kaiser 
Wilhehn Library at Posen, 1000. 

BowNE, B. P.: d. at Brookline, Mass., Apr. 1, 1010. 

BuDDB, K. F. C. : chosen rector of the University 
of Marburg for 1010-11. 

BuDBB, P. von: retired from active duties, 1010. 

Clbmbn, C. C: became extraordinary professor of 
comparative religion and philosophy of religion 
at Bonn, 1010. 

Cobb, H. N. : d. at East Orange, N. J., Apr. 17, 1010. 

Ck>NDBB, C. R.: d. at Cheltenham (06 m. w.n.w. of 
London), England, Feb., 1010. 

Dat, C. O.: d. at Andover, Mass., Apr. 5, 1010. 

Deutsch, S. M.: d. at Berlin, Qermany, July 3, 
1000. 

DoBSCHUETZ, E. A. A. O. A. von: became profes- 
sor of New-Testament exegesis at Breslau, 
1010. 

DuBBS, J. H.: d. at Lancaster, Pa., Apr. 1, 1010. 

Duchesne, L.: Elected a member of the French 
Academy, 1010 



Fbinb, p.: became professor of New Testament at 
Halle, 1010. 

Gbxwzno, K. M. K. J.: became professor of church 
history at Monster, 1000. 

Qunkbl, J. F. H.: became professor of Old-Tes- 
tament exegesis at Giessen, 1007. 

Hammond, E. P.: d. at Hartford, Conn., Aug. 14, 
1010. 

Habnack, K. Q. a.: retired from editorial staff of 
Theologuche LUeraiurzeUung, 1010. 

Hoi/rzMANN, H. J.: d. at Baden-Baden Aug. 4, 
1010. 

Jambs, W.: d. at Chooorua, N. H., Aug. 26, 1010. 

Jbssup, H. H.: d. at Beirut, Syria, Apr. 28, 1010. 

JoBDAN, H. S. A.: became extraordinary professor 
of church history and patristics at £rlangen, 
1007. 

Katttzsch, E. F.: d. at Halle May 0, 1010. 

Kbopatbchbk, F.: became professor of systematic 
theology at Breslau, 1007. 

LoEHB, M.: became professor of the Old Testament 
at Kdnigsberg, 1000. 

LoiBT, A. F.: became professor of the history of re- 
ligions, CoU^e of France, Paris, 1000. 

McLaben, a.: d. at Edinburgh May 5, 1010. 

Mbbkhj., S.: d. at IVuitvale, Cal., Jan. 22, 1000. 



ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 



Vol. i., p. 103, col. 2, line 1: Bead " Concorresani " 

for " Concoresenses." 
Vol. i., p. 248, col. 2, line 10 from bottom: Add 

" and Succession, Apostolic." 
Vol. i., p. 276, col. 2, Ime 0: Add " See Paul thb 

Apostle, I., 1, § 1." 
Vol. ii., p. 52, col. 2: Insert " Bengel, Ebnbt 

(jknTUEB. See Tuebingen School, The 

Oldeb." 
Vol. ii., p. 57, col. 1, line 26 from bottom: Read 

" 1887 " for " 1807." 
Vol. ii., p. 50, col. 2, line 26: Read " Sevres " for 

"Paris." 
Vol. ii., p. 144, col. 1, line 38: Read " Notkeb 5" 

for"NOTKEB4." 

Vol. iii., p. 37, col. 1, line 18 from bottom: Read 

" aoreutBB " for " Chorenta." 
Vol. iii., p. 145, col. 2: Insert " Clebicis Laicos. 

See Boniface VIU." 
Vol. iv., p. 163, col. 2, line 34: Read " 28 " for 

"25"; ib., line 22 from bottom: Read 

"Time, Biblical Reckoning of" for 

" Chbonologt." 

Vol. v., p. 0, col. 1, line 23 from bottom: Read 
^' Shedd " for " Stead." 

Vol. v., p. 52, col. 2, line from bottom: Read 
'* Feb. 10, 1000 " for " Biay 4, 1806 "; ib., 



line 4 from bottom: Read " 1847-40 " for 

" 1847." 
Vol. v., p. 53, col. 1, line from bottom: Read 

^' Boston " for " Phikdelphia "; ib., line 8 

from bottom: Read "Philadelphia" for 

" in the same city." 
Vol. v., p. 321, col. 2, line 2 from bottom: Read 

" limbuiK " for " limbursch." 
Vol. v., p. 345, col. 2, lines 20-30: Read " Lutherans, 

the article Luthebans, at the end " for 
mission . . . Mission." 



Vol. v., p. 466, col. 2, lines 12-14: Read "or what 
mav^ more correctly, be called their forensic 
or '^judicial ' sense, that is putting . . ." 

Vol. vi., p. 23, col. 1: Insert " Intebnational 
Apostolic Holiness Union. See Miscel- 
laneous Religious Bodies, 13." 

Vol. vi., p. 68, col. 2, line 14: Read " Paleario " for 
"Palerio." 

Vol. vi., p. 163, col. 2, upper boxhead: Read 
" Luke " for " John." 

Vol. vi., p. 485, col. 1: Insert " Light, Fbiends of. 

See FbBB CoNGBEGATIONS in QEBliANT, 

§1." 
Vol. viii., p. 01, col. 1 : Insert: " Nazabxnb, Chubgh 
OF THE. See Pbntbcostal Chitbgh of tbm 
Nasabbns." 
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AbbreTiations in common use or Belf-eyident are not included here. For additional information con- 
cerning the works listed, see yoL L, pp. yiii-xx., and the appropriate articles in the body of the work. 



ADB 

Adv . 
AJP.. 

AJT. 



AKB.. 
ALKG. 



SAJXammmm dmttaekM BioonphU, Leipdo, 
1 1875 ■qq., vol. 63. 1007 



AMA. 



Amtriean Jaumai cf PkUcHogv, Balti- 
) more. 1880 sqq. 
I Ammiean Journal nf ThuAoav^ Chieaco, 

1807 iqq. 
XArtiwo fat ha/Mxf^f Kvrthnvndd^ 
\ Innsbruok, 1857-61. Mains, 1872 aqq. 

, ^ mAiekU dm MUtdaUtn, FrtOnirK, 1885 
I aqq. 
. .Amerioan 

Abhandlunoen d&r Miknehtmr AkodtmU, 



ASF, 



ASB.. 
ABM. 



If unieh. 1763 iqq. 
Ante-ATtetfM Faum. American edition 
by A. Cleveland Ooxe. 8 vols, and in- 
dex, Buffalo. 1887; vol. iz., ed. Allan 
Mensies. New York, 1807 

Apoc ApoeryphiL apocryphal 

Apol ApotogtOt Apoloffv 

Arab Arabic 

Aram Aramaic 

art. article 

Art. Behmal Sehmalkald Articles 

Ada tandorum, ed. J. BoUand and othsfs, 

Antwerp. 1643 sqq. 
Ada mnetorum onhma 8. B^nmKeH, ed. 

J. MabiUon. vols.. Paris, 1668-1701 
. Asssnian 

A.T AUet TtBiament, " Old Testament " 

Ann. Con Aussburs Confession 

Cy. Authorise'" 



A. 

Baldwin, 
iXctionary. 

Bmrdenhewer, 
0€9ehichU.. 

Baidenhewer, 
PatrtdogU 

Bavle. 

Dictionary. . .. 

Ben singer, 
ArtkOeiogiM 

Bmsham, 
Origins... 



Authorised Version (of the English Bible) 
J. H. Baldwin. Di^onary cf PhSUniopky 
' oiMf^o»oIo0y,3vols.iniNewYork, 

O. Bardenhewer, QeoekiehU dor dUkirtk- 
Uekon LiUeratur, 2 vols., Freiburg, 1002 

O. Bardenhewer, Patndoiio, 2d ed., Frei- 
burg, 1001 ^^ 

Tho Didionary Hiotorieai and CriHoed cf 
Mr. Pdor Ba^ 2d ed^ 5 vols., London, 
1734-38 

I 1 



Bouquet, RoeutU 



Boww. PopoOt . 
BQR ^^ 

BRo :s 

Cant C 

cap CI 

Cbinier. AuUmS^ 



Chron C 

I Chron. I 

II Chron I 

CIO ^^ 



CIL. 
CIS. 



Corpu inictipiiomtm Ladnarumt Berlin, 

Corvuff inoeriptiomim BomtUicantm, Paris, 
1881 sqq. 

eod. ^ oodez 

cad. Thooa codex Tftsodotuimfs 

CbL Enistle to the Colosriana 

col., cola column, columns 

Conf Conf§9oumo9, " Confessions " 

I Cor. Pint Epistle to the Corinthians 

n Oor. Seoond Epistle to the Corinthians 

COT See Schrader 

STho Church QuartoHy Bofriow, London. 
' I 1876 sqq 



CQB, 



CR, 



Creigfaton. 



CSCO. 



CSEL. 
CSHB. 



Curti&r, Rdigiouo 

Ordert 

D 

Dan 



DB.. 



DC A. 



DCB. 



r^ormaiorum, begun at Halle, 
1834* voL ItxxIt., Berbn and Leipsi<\ 
1005 soq. 

M. Creignton, A Hiotory of iho Papacy 
from the Qroat Schirnn to the 8adc cf 
Romo, new ed., 6 vols.. New York and 
. London. 1807 

Corims acriptorum Chridianorum orionia- 
Itam, ed. J. B. Chabot. I. Guidi. and 
othere, Paris and Leipeio. 1003 eqq. 
.Corpuo ocrijttorwn oodooiaaHoonun Ixdi' 
' f ftorum. Vienna. 1867 aqq. 

CorpuM ocriptorwn hictorim Bynantina^ 40 

vols.. Bonn, 1828-78 
C W. Currier, Hiotory cf RdUfunu Order; 

New York, 1806 
Deuteronomist 
Daniel 

J. Hastings, Dictionary of (Kt BiblU, 4 
vols, and extra vol., Edinburgh and 
New York, 1808-1004 
W. Smith and 8. Cheelham. Dictionary 
cfChriotian Antiquitioo, 2 vols., London, 
1875-80 
'W. Smith and H. Wace, Dictionary of 
' Chridian Biography, 4 vols., Boston, 



DCG. 



Deut 

Dsvtr. tB. 
DOQ 



DNB. 



Driver, /filrcdiic- 
tion 



BB,.. 
Bed,. 



Ecdes 

Ecelus 

ed 

Eph 

Bpid , 

Ersch and Qru- 
ber, BncyUo- 
pMiM 

E. V 

Ex 

Esek 

faso 

Fr 

Friedrich, JTD.. 

Gal 

Gams, Borioo 
opioeoporum. 



. B. Gams, 
Cathdicm, 
plement. 1l 
Omm And H^fdv t Gee and 



{j 



, Scrieo cpioooporwn oodooicB 
Rmnsburg. 1873, and sup- 

W. J. Hardy. Doeumcnia 
^ Bngiioh Church Hidory, 



aoA. 



••■{ 



Gibbon. Dodino 
ondFatt 

Gk..... 
Gross, 8oure$a 

Hab. \n 

Haddan and [^ 
Stubbs, CctM»-{ 
cOs...; I 



AnsM0«n, Gdttingen, 

cf the Dedine and 
s Empire, ed. J. B. 
don, 1806-1000 

set and Literature of 
. . to 1485, London, 



W. Stubbs. CouneUe 

Documente Rdating 

tnd Ireland, 3 vols.. 
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liar. 



Hag 

Harduin, Con^ 
cHia 



Refers to iMitristio worka on herenea or 
heretics, Tertullian's IH vrmtription*, 
the Ptm AotiVMW of Ireiuiue, 
Panarion of Epiphaniua, etc. 



the 



Hamack, Do^ma 



Hamaok, Ltttero- 
tur 



Hauck, KD 



Hauok-Hersog, 
RE. 



Heb 

Hebr 

Hefele,CofM:i{u 



Haggai 
JTHa 



J. Harduin, CaneQiorum eoHUetio ntfia 

maxima, 12 toIb., Paris, 1716 
A. Hamaok, Hiatory of Dogma . . . from 

the 3d Oerman odtHon^ 7 vols., Boston, 

1895-1000 
A. Hamack, GetdkicUs der ottcs^rtttf icA^n 

LUUraiur Ha JE^umHim, 2 vols, in 3, 

Leipaie. 1893-1004 
A. Hauek, Kirtkeno^aehiehte Deutad^ 

landa, vol L, Leipsic, 1904; vol. ii., 

1000; vol. iii., 1906; vol iv., 1903 
Realenekylopddia fUr proleatatUiachs The- 

olooia und Kirdiet founded by J. J. 

Hersog^^Skl ed. by A Hauok, lieipsie, 

,le to the Hebrews 



Heimbuoher.Or- 
den und Kon^ 
greoaiionen. . . 

Helyot, Ordrea 
mona^iquea.. . 

Henderson, Doo- 

umetUa 

Hist 

Hiai, ecd 

Horn 

Hos. 

Isa 

Ital 

J 

JA 



C. J. von Hefel^ConcStmoeseAicAle. oon- 
tinoed by J. HergenrOther, vols. L-vi., 
viii-ix., Freiburg. 1883-98 
M. Heimbucher, Die Orden und Konore- 
gaHonen der katholiaeKen Kirdu, 2d ed. 
8 vols., Paderbom. 1907 
P. Helsrot, Hiatoire dea ordrea montta- 
Hquea, rdigieux et milUairta, 8 vols., 
Paris. 1714-19; new ed.. 1839-42 
E. F. Henderson, Seied Hiatorioal Doeu- 
^ menta of the Middle Agea, London. 1892 
.History, niatoire, hiatoria 
j Hiatoria aeolesftasfica, ecdeaia, " Church 
1 History " 
. HomUiat homUiai, '* homily, homilies " 



Jacobus. 
Dietianary. 

JnS4,BRQ... 



Ja£F«, 



JA08. 



JBL.. 



JB 

JE 

Jer 

Joeephus, Ant .. 

Josephus, Apion 
Joeephus. Life, 
Joeephus, War. 
Josh 

JPT 

JQR 

JRAS 



Isaiah 

Italian 

Js 

Ji 

A 



JTS 

Julian, ffym- 

noUigy 

KAT 

KB 

KD 



KL. 



ErOger, Hiatorjf 

Erumbacber, 
OeaehidUe.. 

Labbe, ConoUia 
Lam 



Lanigan, Bed. 
iHat 

Ut 



The combined narrative of the Jahvist 
(Yahwist) and Elohist 
, .Jeremiah 

j Flavius Josephus, " Antiquities of the 
1 Jews " 

.Flavius Joeephus, '* Against Apion " 
. . Life of Flavius Joaephtis 
. .Flavius Joeephus, " The Jewish War " 
.Joshua 
JahrbHeher fOr prataatanHaehe Thedogie, 

Leipsic, 1875 sqq. 
The Jewiah Quaiieriy Review, London. 

1888 sqq. 
Journal m the Royei AaiaHc Society, Lon- 
don, 1834 sqq. 
Journal of Thedogiedl Studiee, London, 

1899 sqq. 
J. Julian, A Didionary of Hymndogy, 
( revised edition. London. 1907 
.See Sohrader 
. See Schrader 

See Friedrich. Hauck. Rettberg 
Wetter und Wdte'a KirdtenUxikon, 2d 
ed.. by J. HergenrOther and F. Kaulen. 
12 vols.. Freiburg, 1882-1903 
G. KrOger, Hiatory of Early Chrietian 
lAtercOure in the Firat Three Centuriea, 
New York, 1897 
K. Krumbacher, OeadndUe der hytan- 
tiniadien Litteratur, 2d ed., Munich. 
1897 
P. Labbe, Saarmim condliorum nova et 
ampliaaima edledio, 31 vols., Florence 
andVenice. 175»-98 
Lamentations 

J. Lanigan. Ecdeaiaatieal Hiatory of Ire- 
land Jo (Ae ISth Century, 4 vols., Dub- 
lin. 1829 
Latin, Latiniied 



•' 



•1 



Mann. Popea . . . 
Mansi, Concilia. 



Leg Leg&a.Leoum 

Lev Levitioxis 

T t 1 1 t ,1 ■ IN . r (P* Liohtenbeiger, Bneydapidie dea ad- 

UohtMibeiger, J ,„^ rdigieuaea, 13 vols.. Paris. 1877- 
^^^ I 1882 

T .,«.««. nnn jO. Lorsni. Deutaehlanda OeadiidOaoud- 

Lorona, DGQ . . -( |^ ^^ Mittdalier, Sd ed., Berlinri887 

LXX The Septuagint 

IMaec I Maccabees 

II Mace II Maccabees 

Mai, Nova eol-jA. Mai. Scriptorum veterum nova ed~ 
lectio 1 lectio. 10 vols., Rome, 1825-38 

Mai MaUchi 

I R. C. Mann. Livea of the Popea in the 

Body Middle Agea, London, 1902 sqq. 

G. D. Mansi. Sanctorum concUiorum 

eoUeetio nova, 31 vols.. Florence and 

Venice. 1728 

Matt Matthew 

Monumenta Oermania hiatorica, ed. G. H. 
Perts and othere, Hanover and Ber- 
lin. 1826 sqq. The following abbrevia- 
tions are used for the sections and 
subsections of this work: AnL, Antioui- 
fatet. " Antiquities "; Aud. ant., Aue- 
torea antifuiaaimi, '* Oldeet Writera "; 
Chron. mtn.. Chronica minora, " Lesser 
Chronicles "; Dip., DijUomata, " Di- 
plomas, Documents "; Epiet,, Bpia- 
tol*^^* Lettere "; Qed. ponL Rom., 
Oeata pontifieum Romanorum, '* Deeds 
of the Popes of Rome "; Leg., Legea, 
**Laws"; Lib. de lite, LibeUi de lite 
inter regnum d aaeerdoHum aaculorum 
xi, et xii. conacripti, " Books concerning 
the Strife between the Civil and Eccle- 
siastical Authorities in the Eleventh 
and Twelfth Centuries"; Nee, Ne- 
adogia Oermani<B, " Necrology of 
Germany"; Poet Lat. avi Car., 
Poeta LaHni «vi Cardini, " Latin 
Poets of the Caroline Time"; PoeL 



MQH . 



Mic 

Milman. Latin 
ChriaUanity . . 



Mirbt, QueOen.. 



Lai. m/eLavi, Poeta LaHni medii cevi, 
"Latin Poets of the Middle Ages"; 
Script, Sarijttorea, " Writera ";_ Script. 



rer. derm., Seriptorea rerum Gtrmani- 
earum. " Writera on German Sub- 
jects "; Script, rer. Langob., Seriptorea 
rerum Langobardicarum et Italicarum, 
'* Writera on Lombard and Italian 
Subjects "; Script, rer. Merov., Serip- 
torea rerum Merovinpicarum, " Writera 
on Merovingian Subjects " 
Micah 

H. H. Milman. Hiatory if Latin Chria- 
tianity, Indudinq that of the opea to 
. . . Nicholaa K., 8 vols., ^ndon. 
1860-61 
C. Mirbt. Qudlen eur OeadUchte dea Papet- 
tuma und dea rOmied^en Kathdiciamua, 
Tabingen, 1901 
mMori j J. p. Migne, Patrdogia curaua compUtiia, 

^^^ 1 aerieaOragca, 162 vols.. Paris. 1857-66 

*^oT J J. P. Minie, Patrdogia curaua comdetua, 

^^^ 1 aeriea Latino, 221 vols., Paris, 1844-64 

MS., MSS Manuscript, Manuscripts 

Muratori. Scrip- S^ A. Muratori, Rerum IMicatum aerip- 

torea 1 iorea, 28 vols.. 1723-51 

( Neuea Archiv der Oeadlachaft far dUere 

NA < deutache Cfeachichtakunde, Hanover, 

( 1876 sqq. 

Nah Nahum 

n.d. no date of publication 

v^^A^^ r»fc— •»_ \ A. Neander. General Hiatory of the Chria- 
^- J**£^M *^n Rdigion and Churdt, 6 vols., and 
lian Churdi. . ^ -^^^^ Boston. 1872-81 

Neh Nehemiah 

Niceron. Af^- (R. P. Nioeron, Af^motres pour aervir h 
Vhiatoire dea hommea Uluatria .... 43 
vols.. Paris, 1729-45 
F. K. Nielsen, Hiatory of the Papacy in 
the Nineteenth Century, 2 vols., New 
York, 1906 
F. Nippold, The Papacy in the Nineteenth 

Century, New York, 1900 
Neue kirddiche Zeitachrift, Leipsic, 1890 



Nielsen, Papacy. 
Nippold, Papacy. 



w, 



' Nowaek, 



Ldifbudi der hdtrlimhen 



NKZ 

Nowaek. Arckfir , . --^^ ., .««. 

iiogiM 1 AreftdotcffM. 2 vols., Freiburg, 1894 

n.p no place of publication 

^Tha Nieene and Poet-Nieene Fathera, Ist 
series. 14 vols., New York. 1887-02; 2d 
series, 14 vols.. New York, 1890-1900 
w m jNew Testament, Newum Teatqmentum, 

**• ^ 1 Nouveau Teatament, Neuea 

Num Numbera 

Ob ObMUah 
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n g n i Ordo waned B^n^ieU, *' Order of St. 

"•^^ 1 Benedict" 

0. T Old Testament 

OTJC See Smith 

P Priestly document 

( L. Pastor, The HxMloru of the Popea from 
Pastor. Popss. ..< ffu Clom of Ae Middle Age», 8 vols., 

( London, 1801-1906 
DP 4 j Paine oedeeim AnoUean^t ed. J. A. Giles, 

^*-* 1 34 vols.. London. 1838-46 

FEF Fsleetine Exploration Fund 

I Pet First Epistle of Peter 

II Pet Second £pistle of Peter 

B. Platina. Ltvet of the Popeefrom . . . 

OrtooryVlL to . . . Paul //.. 2 vols., 
London, n.d. 
Pliny, Historia natundie 
n*^.- I A. Potthast, Bibliotheea htetoriea medii 
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THE NEW SCHAFF-HEEZOG 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 



MORALITY, MORAL LAW. 

The Knntian Basis (f 1). 

His Raialts H 2). 

Bchldennacher's Basis (t 3). 

Relation of MoraUty to Moral Law (S 4). 

Conclusion (S 6). 

To establish a clear distinction between these 

tenns and their relation to one another, it is best to 

start with the treatment of the subject by Kant 

and Schleiermacher. According to 

I. The Kant's system of critical rationalism, 
Kantinn to found morals on true principles 

Basis. morality must be derived from the 
general conception of a reasonable 
being. It must then be developed as a pure philoso- 
phy or metaphysics to be applied to man. Previ- 
ous attempts to establish the principles of moral- 
ity failed either because they were purely empirical 
or, when rational, lacked the critical element. 
Kant's Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten 
(Riga, 1785) and Krilik der praktiachen Vemunft 
(1788) contain his contribution to the subject. 
Naturally there were systems of moral law before 
Kant's time and moral legislators of all kinds, but 
the content of moral prescriptions had been de- 
rived from nature, custom, or arbitrary will. Man 
h^ indeed established himself as deciding moral 
questions on the basis of the individual conscience, 
but Kant in his critical analysis of the power of 
reason first recognized the secret of morality. The 
essence of moral legislation which he discovered 
was legislation by self. An act is moral which the 
will imposes upon itself in the consciousness that 
the maxim which it is following in any particular 
case can be erected into a universal law. Such acts 
are recpgnized as duty and done as duty. Man in 
giving moral commands to himself plays the r61e 
of both ruler and subject. The law once accepted 
must be followed even against man's will, neither 
threats nor flattery can be brought into relation 
with it. That will is good which fulfils duty on ac- 
count of duty's sake, recognizing it as a principle of 
application. Universal and necessary elements 
condition morality, so the moral law is like the law 
of nature, but it expresses a necessity without 
force. It is an imperative act of will, not hypo- 
thetical but categorical, valid under all conditions. 
But, applicable only to a reasonable being, it is not 
possible without freedom. This character of free- 
dom established a place for morality in a world dif- 

vin.— 1 



ferent from that occupied by the phenomenal world 
with its subjection of things to causal relations. 
As autonomous morality is a fact, so freedom is a 
fact. Man has an empirical character as a natural 
being subject to the causal system of nature, but 
he is also an intelligent being belonging to a moral 
supersensible world that proves its existence in no 
way more clearly than by the fact of man's freedom. 
But this reality can not be established by psy- 
chological analysis or historical investigation. The 
moral law and all that it involves must be deter- 
mined by the method of transoen- 
2. His dental criticism. The world of phe- 
Results. nomena must be critically penetrated 
until the a priori element of reason is 
sought and found; this is the element that makes 
the objects of the phenomenal world moral. But 
the principle of morality is a formal one as it ap- 
pears in the categorical imperative. It must be 
applied to persons, wills, and aims, and takes the 
practical form of acts done in such a way that the 
individual uses humanity in his own person, as in 
the person of every other individual, always as an 
end, never simply as a means. As to the relation 
established by Kant between morality and religion, 
he rejects all eudemonistic elements, such as those 
which regard happiness as a motive for action. 
But a moral final end must be accepted, so the 
postulates of the practical reason for the existence 
of God and the immortality of the soul are intro- 
duced. By immortality and God, he establishes 
an effect adequate to the general exercise of the 
moral law. It becomes a necessity of reason to as- 
sume a power, the supreme cause of nature and 
the moral creator of the world. In this way man's 
duties are recognized as divine conmiands. With- 
out God as the moral creator and law-giver, knowl- 
edge and action, even that willed freely by man, 
remains aimless and incomplete. This was Kant's 
reply to the riddle — man autonomous in the midst 
of the world with the duty of making out of it his 
moral world. The recognition of the categorical 
imperative, or moral law, makes man a moral 
being. The accommodation of his character to 
the law is virtue. Evil is the constant tendency 
to transgress the law, but there \b hope for an un- 
ending progress. Kant considered that his system 
was essentially Christian, since the precepts of the 
Gospel recognize a perfection not to be reached by 
any creature, yet ofiferkig a model to which man 
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could approximate. Even the most difficult parts 
of hifl teaching, that dealing ^dth the intelligible 
world, intelligible character, and freedom have 
a remarkable relationship to the morality of the 
Gospels. His system approached also German 
popular morality through its rational character, 
its dualistic basis, and its attention to practical 
problems. 

Schleiermacher moves in a thoroughly different 
world. He deals with moral being, moral impulse, 
moral feeling, moral activity, and, above all, moral 
process. Nature becomes reason and reason, nature. 
The highest good is the unity of reason and nature, 
so there exists no specific difference 
3. Schleier- between natural law and moral law. 

macher's Over against natural law stands not 
Basis. the moral law but the law of reason, 
but a distinction is not made between 
what happens and what ought to happen. The 
moral law is the law given by reason itself, respect 
for the law determines it to be the law. This in- 
ternal recognition is of more importance than the 
external act; it is the real element of moral being, 
in which the phenomenal act may share more or 
less completely. The moral law is a law then that 
determines being, not simple obligation ; morality is 
the being or becoming demanded by this law. The 
first stage has been entered upon, but the transforma- 
tion of reason into nature is not yet completed. The 
question arises whether the subject of this being or 
becoming is man alone. Schleiermacher is not an 
individualist. The morality of the individual man is 
only a part of the morality of the collective per- 
son, the family, the State, the Church. It is wrong, 
he says, to make the individual the subject and the 
substratum of moral life. Man's acts can not be 
isolated; individuals are to be regarded as organs 
and symbols of reason which really deal with the 
whole of nature. It is not easy to see why God, 
who is the cause of the opposition between reason 
and nature, is not himself the subject of the moral 
process. It will be seen that Schleiermacher's dis- 
cussion of morality takes up exactly that sphere 
and occupies those interests which were entirely 
neglected by Kant. The field of history is made 
the field of ethical investigation. Schleiermacher 's 
ethics, therefore, must be regarded as being a re- 
ligious philosophy, a discussion of civilization, a 
view of the world and its progress, as much as a 
system of morality. He treats the subject as an 
organic whole. Moral predicates are associated 
with the phenomenal world, with its things and its 
processes. Anything which can serve its special end 
can be called good, can have a value. This exten- 
sion of the application of the term morality to 
finite being under the power of reason leads really 
to Hegel's position by which all being is foimd to 
be reasonable, in whose system ethics Las properly 
no place. The highest good is, according to Schleier- 
macher, the unity of the being of reason in nature. 
It comes into consciousness only through the mu- 
tual relations of all examples of good. He shows 
remarkable power in bringing together for this pur- 
pose the whole of life in its various concrete forms. 
Elementary moral conceptions are prior to the 
conception of morality. The activity of the form- 



ative functions, as in friendship, hospitality, com- 
mimity of class interest, produces an identity of 
type seen in all. He gave a wider significance to 
Christian ethics than was accorded to it in philo- 
sophic systems. For him it meant the orderly ar- 
rangement of rules by which the member of the 
Christian Church directs his life. Without experi- 
ence no moral rule is possible. In regard to relig- 
ion, he insisted on the full independence of religion 
from morality. As distinguished from Kant, his 
view of the ethical element in facts had a broader 
horizon, but the obligatory element in morality 
seems to be dissolved in the study of its static 
relations. 

It is plain, therefore, that Kant supplies a more 
important and purer type of ethical knowledge. 
Kant is normative where Schleiermacher is de- 
scriptive. Apart from Kant's formulation of the 
categorical imperative, ethical inter- 
4. Relation est finds itself without a guiding prin- 
of Morality ciple in the wide survey of moral 

to Moral values, powers, and aims. The con- 
Law, ception of duty is all-important, and 
without moral autonomy duty is im- 
possible. Moreover, the character of duty can not 
be decided by investigating its origin, its necessary 
character is not related with its historical mani- 
festations. History has established the right of this 
autonomous treatment, but it does not explain the 
secret. After all biological, psychological, and so- 
ciological methods of investigation have been drawn 
upon, that very factor without which the whole 
moral world can not be grasped at all is still left 
in obscurity. The problem of freedom can not be 
solved in this way, for in the sphere of natural law 
there is no freedom. Nobody has brought out this 
contrast better than Kant, who insisted upon the 
natural capacity of the human will to lay down 
moral laws for itself. On the basis of these laws 
freely given there arises a realm of good persons, 
voluntarily true to duty, setting no other law for 
themselves than what can be a maxim for their 
neighbors also. Kant's moral man is not the indi- 
vidual man, but the universal man. This capsusity 
of laying down the moral law in universal terms 
can not be drawn out by some mysterious power 
from within; it depends on education, on instruc- 
tion of every kind. Philosophy and history must 
contribute their share, especially history. But a 
clear id^ of what morality is must exist before the 
matter supplied by history can be justly discrim- 
inated. Is there not in this a danger of simple rela- 
tivism? Is not to comprehend everything to par- 
don everything? So one sees in monism how the 
distinction between good and evil is faint or passes 
away altogether. The only solution is in practise. 
The constant exercise of the feeling of duty \^ith 
its practical discrimination leads to virtue. Chris- 
tian morality is, in the first place, autonomous, de- 
pendent on nothing outside of it. The morality of 
Jesus and of Paul is concerned with the inner man, 
is deep, pure, and true. Its expression is conditioned 
by the prevalent ideas of the time as is seen in the 
eschatological expectations of the early Christians. 
The characteristics of Roman Catholic morality are 
its dependence on authority and its casuistic develop- 
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ment. It is obvious that in the absence of inde- 
pendence man ceases to be a moral being. So the 
surrender of one's moral freedom from pious motives 
is eviL The same criticism must be based on the 
absolute dependence of Protestants on the actual 
letter of the Bible. In the scientific sense this is im- 
moral, it violates the freedom of the Christian man. 
The English word morality is connected with the 
Latin mo; " custom." The German Sitte contains 
the same idea, since it means " man- 
S. Con- ner of life," " usage " in a general ex- 
dtssion. temal sense, or refers to an internal 
characteristic. Thus it appears that 
in wide circles the customary is regarded as the 
good and the proper, morality therefore meaning 
what is accepted through the force of custom, 
hardly to be differentiate from habit. Naturally 
these traditional customs can be good or bad, but 
in their origin they are natural; without the force 
of custom social institutions, such as the family 
and the State, are incomprehensible. In these 
forms, of course, morality is at work, but custom 
does not make morality. Throiigh processes of 
change the old and the new custom contend for the 
mastery. Forms of morality or immorality come 
mto question in these processes only from the fact 
that the persons who take part in them are by na- 
ture moral beings. It is through morality that the 
individual man emancipates himself from custom, 
establishes his freedom, and creates a place where 
he can legislate by himself for himself so far as his 
conduct is concerned. In the ethics of the New 
Testament the word " old " is almost alw&yB used 
interchangeably with bad and new is equivalent to 
good; in dogma, with its acknowledgment of orig- 
inal sin, bad is anterior to good. Both Jesus and 
Paul, in their contests with old traditions and old 
customs, were contending for the sphere of free- 
dom. Yet a revolutionary attitude against custom 
such as is found in Rousseau and in the whole ro- 
mantic school up to Nietzsche has no absolute 
moral worth in itself. The question is complicated, 
old customs give way, but custom itself does not 
disappear, novel teachings and novel practises be- 
come themselves customs, as is seen in the case of 
the Social Democratic party in Germany with its 
claim not only to erect a political program but to 
control the details of the life of its individual mem- 
bers. Advocates of the new may, besides, easily 
confuse ethical with esthetic interests. It must be 
remembered, too, that traditions which at one 
time possess a moral value may lose that character 
if they are not sincerely appropriated by those who 
maintain them. Custom is not the source of mo- 
rality, but it is the ground on which morality can 
work. The Chureh above all is an institution which 
creates custom; but in its reformed Evangelical 
type it is bound to adhere to its original claim and 
purpose of giving the freest play in custom to mo- 
rality. In poptdar usage, the word morality has 
come to have a restricted sense. Associations for 
improving morality have brought up practical prob- 
lems and numerous proposals for solving them. 
There is only one morahty, the self-legislation of a 
personality under the control of the categorical 
imperative. Practical questions, no matter how 



novel they may be, can be answered only under the 
influence of the old ethics. For each person moral 
freedom is decisive; and similarly for the entire 
social whole and its conduct as a whole, which is 
nothing but the working together of moral in- 
dividual decisions. See Ethics; and Moralists, 
British. (Martin Radb.) 
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und Kant, Berlin, 1904; H. Cohen. Ethik dee reinen WiUene, 
BerUn, 1904; W. Heremann. Ethik, Tabingen. 1904; W. 
Koppelman, Kritik dee eittlichen Beunteeteeiru, Berlin, 1904; 
F. Troeltaoh, Politieche Ethik und Chriatentum, Gottingen. 
1904. 

MORAN, mo-ran^ PATRICK FRANCIS: Roman 
Catholic archbishop of Sydney, Australia, and car- 
dinal-priest of Santa Susanna; b. at Leighlinbridge 
(7 J m. s.w. of Carlow), County Carlow, Ireland, 
Sept. 16, 1830. He was educated at the Irish Col- 
lege of St. Agatha at Rome from 1842 to 1856, and 
in 1856 was appointed professor of Hebrew in the 
College of the Propaganda, as well as vice-presi- 
dent of the Irish College. From 1866 to 1872 he 
was private secretary to Cardinal Cullen, besides 
being a professor in the seminary at Dublin. In 
1871 he was consecrated titular bishop of Olba to 
be coadjutor to the bishop of Ossory, whom he suc- 
ceeded in the full administration of the diocese in 
the following year. In 1884 he was elevated to the 
archdiocese of Sydney, and within a year was cre- 
ated cardinal. He is a member of the Congrega- 
tions of the Consistory, Bishops and Regulars, the 
Propaganda, and Indulgences. He has written, 
among other works, Memoirs of the Most Reverend 
0, Plunket, Archbishop of Armagh (Dublin, 1861); 
Historical Sketch of the Persecutions suffered by the 
Catholics of Ireland under the Rule of Cromwdl and 
the Puritans (1862); Essays on the Griffin, Doc- 
trines, and Discipline of Oie Early Irish Church 
(1864); History of the Catholic Archbishops of Dub- 
lin since the Reformation^ i (1864); Spicilegium Os- 
soriense: being a Collection of original Letters and 
Papers illustrative of the History of the Irish Church 
from the Reformation to 1800 (3 series, 1874-«4); 
Irish Saints in Great Britain (1879); Catholic 
Prayer Book and Manual of Meditations (1883); 
Gccasional Papers (1890); History of the CaOiolic 
Church in Australasia (Sydney, 1897); The Catho- 
lics of Ireland under the Penal Laws in the Eigh- 
teenth Century (London, 1899); The Three Patrons 
of Irdand (1905); and The Priests and People of 
Irdand (1905). He has also edited M. Archdall's 
Monastioon Hibenncum: or, A History of the A6- 
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bieSf Priories, and other Rdigious Houses in Ire- 
land (Dublin, 1871-73) and Acta SancH Brendani 
(1872). 

MORATA, OLIMPIA: Italian Protestant; b. at 
Ferrara 1526; d. at Heidelberg Oct. 26, 1655. She 
received a thorough education in Latin under the 
direction of her father, the Humanist Fulvio Pel- 
legrini, who lived at the court of Ferrara as teacher 
of the Princes Ippolito and Alfonso, and in Greek 
under the Protestant Kilian Sinapi (Senf). In 
1540 Olimpia was drawn to the court as companion 
and fellow pupil of Princess Anna of Este; and 
" soon shone as a star in the choir of the Duchess 
Renata.'' She likewise took part in producing, be- 
fore Paul III., 1543, the Addphi of Terence; the 
leading rdles falling to the ducal princes and prin- 
cesses. Her life in court came to an end in 1548 
by reason of the marriage of the princesses. Soon 
after she was stricken by the sudden death of her 
father, and her return to court did not eventuate, 
possibly because of her Lutheran bent and the 
duke's opposition to that tendency. She married, 
in 1550, the physician Griindler of Schweinfurt. In 
spring the young couple journeyed across the Alps, 
taking with them Olimpia's brother, a lad of eight 
years, with a view to fixing their home at Schwein- 
furt, in the following October. Olimpia's letters 
testify to the happiness of her marriage, and to her 
deep Evangelical piety. In 1553 the so-called 
" wild Margrave " Albrecht of Brandenburg- Ansbach 
captured the town of Schweinfurt, after the mer- 
cenaries of the bishop had camped about the town 
and introduced the plague. The capture of the 
city was attended with murder and plundering, 
from which Griindler barely saved his life, and fled 
with Olimpia through the Spessart and Odenwald, 
finding shelter finally in the castle of the count of 
Erbach. He contrived to obtain a medical pro- 
fessorship at Heidelberg in 1554; but afflictions 
and hardsliips had undermined his wife's health, 
and she died in the very next year. A contagious 
disease soon carried off her husband and her brother, 
and all were laid to rest in the cemetery of St. 
Peter's Church, where their resting-place is marked 
by a gravestone with a toucliing inscription. The 
town of Schweinfurt has also marked the house in 
which Olimpia dwelt, with a tablet inscribed: 
Vilis et exilia domus hcec quamvis, habitatrix 
Clara tamen daram sat facit et oelebrem. 
'* A famous woman dwelling in this bouae. 
Though cheap and poor it be, 
Haa by her simple dwelling there 
Made its celebrity." 

K. Benrath. 

Biblioorapht: Her Opera, including her letters, were ed- 
ited by C. S. Curione. Basel. 1558. 1562. 1570. 15A0. Bi- 
ographies are by G. A. Nolten. Frankfort. 1775; R. Turn- 
bull. Boston, 1846; and (best) by J. Bonnet. Paris. 1850. 
Consult also B. Fontana. Renata di Francia, ii. 283 sqq.. 
Rome, 1893; E. Rodocanachi, Une proUctrice de la ri- 
forme en Italic et en France. Rente de France^ dueheaae 
de Ferrare, Paris. 1896. 

MORAVIANS. See Unity op thb Brethren. 

MORE, HANNAH: English authores-s and phi- 
lanthropist; b. at Stapleton (3 ra. n. of Bristol) 
Feb. 2, 1745; d. at Clifton (a suburb of Bristol) S<-pt. 
7, 1833. She was educated at Bristol by her father, 
who was the village schoolmaster. At the age of 



sixteen she produced a pastoral drama, entitled 
The Search after Happiness (not published until 
1773), and in 1774 the tragedy The Inflexible Cap- 
tive, and several poems; in 1777 a tragedy, Percy 
(brought out by Garrick, and played for fourteen 
nights); and in 1779 her last tragedy, The Fatal 
Falsehood. But, her views having changed, after 
Garrick's death in 1779, she declared that she did 
not " consider the stage, in its present state, as be- 
coming the appearance or countenance of a Chris- 
tian; on which account she thought proper to re- 
nounce her dramatic productions in any other light 
than as mere poems." Henceforth she turned her 
attention to religious themes and non-dramatic 
poetry, and wrote very many pieces, long and short. 
Of these the most famous are the popular tales in 
the monthly publication entitled The. Cheap Re- 
pository, begun in Bristol, 1795. Such stories as 
Parley the Porter, Black Giles the Poacher, and above 
all, The Shepherd of Salisbtiry Plains, have not only 
been very widely circulated, but have endeared 
their author to many households. Not read much 
to-day, but once very popular, are: Thoughts on 
the Manners of the Great (1788); Rdigion of the 
Fashionable World (1791); Strictures on the Mod- 
em System of Female Education (London, 1799); 
HirUs touxird Forming the Character of a Young 
Princess (1805; she had been recommended by 
Bishop Porteus for governess to the little Princess 
Charlotte, daughter of George III., but court-eti- 
quette required a lady of rank for this position); 
Ccdd)sin Search of a Wife (1809; her most popular 
work, ten editions having been sold in first year); 
Practical Piety (1811); Chnstian Morals (1813); 
Essay on the Character and Writings of St. Paul 
(1815); Modem Sketches (1819); Spirit of Prayer 
(1825). Her collected works were published 8 vols., 
London, 1801; 19 vols., 1818, in 11 vols., 1830. 
Her poems were collected in 1816 and 1829. 

When she gave up writing for the stage, she also 
turned her back upon the fashionable and brilliant 
society in London, in which she had lived as a fa- 
vorite for five years, and retired to Bristol, and 
then, in 1786, to her " little thatched hermitage " 
at Cowslip Green, at Wrington, ten miles from Bris- 
tol. There, in 1790, she was joined by her sist<.*r8, 
who had long kept school at Bristol; and together, 
upon the suggestion of Wilberforce, they began to 
establish Sunday-schools and other religious and 
philanthropic meetings at Cheddar and a numlx^r 
of other places. In these, Hannah taught the Bible 
and catechism. In 1802 they all moved to Barley 
Wood. In 1828 Hannah, who survived her sisters, 
removed to Clifton, where she died. Hannah 
More was in every way a remarkable woman. She 
was considered one of the great reformers of con- 
temporary manners and morals. Her philanthropic 
labors were abundant and successful. She received, 
it is said, upward of thirty thousand pounds sterling 
for her writings, and bequeathed ten thousand 
pounds sterling for pious and charitable purposes. 

Bibliography: Her life has been written by H. Thomp^^on, 
Ix>ndon, 1838 (be8t); W. R<)l>e^t^ 4 voIh.. ib. 1835. abridKod 
ed.. 1872; C. L. Balfour, ib. 1854; A.J. Buckland, ib. 1SS2: 
and C. L. YonRe, ib. 1888. Gonflult: L. B. Waiford, Twclrc 
English Auihoreeeea, London, 1802; A. Birrpll. Eaaaye about 
Men, Women and Baoke, ib. 1894; DNB, xxxviU. 414-42a 
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MORE, HENRY: One of the mofit distinguished 
inembere of the school of Cambridge Platonists 
(tl.v.); b. at Grantham (23 m. s.s.w. of Lincoln), 
Lincolnshire, 1614; d. at Cambridge Sept. 1, 1687. 
He was educated at Eton and Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge (B.A., 1635; M.A., 1639) and was elected to 
a fellowship, being ordained about the same time. 
He (Missed practically the entire remainder of his 
life within the walls of his ooU^e, refusing all pre- 
ferment except a prebend at Gloucester, which he 
held for a short time in 1676, though three collegiate 
headships, the deanery of St. Patrick's, Dublin, 
and two bishoprics were offered to him. He was 
strongly attached to the cause of Church and king, 
even in the period of parliamentary supremacy, 
and was an indefatigable and voluminous author. 
His works, by their mystical character, did not 
commend themselves to the practical and skeptical 
eighteenth century; but John Wesley praised them 
highly, and Coleridge declared that they contained 
more original, enlarged, and elevating views of 
the Christian dispensation than he had met with 
in any other single volume. His best-known book 
is the Divine Dialogues, 1668, in which various 
speakers discuss the attributes and providence of 
God. This book contains in a condensed form most 
of his characteristic views in philosophy and relig- 
ion. In his method and the basis of his thought he 
occupies the common ground of the Cambridge 
school. He was a vigorous advocate of the rights 
of reason, and the main scope of his studies was to 
demonstrate the rationality of the Christian relig- 
ion. But while reason was to him the only sure 
foundation of divine truth, he advocated strongly 
the recognition of a higher principle " more noble 
and inward than reason itself," to which he gives 
the name of " divine sagacity." The emphasis laid 
by him upon the fact that in order to apprehend 
higher divine truth it must be approach^ with a 
right disposition as well as a free and unprejudiced 
intellect became the key-note of his whole system. 
With such a rational basis for his thought, it is 
surprising that he developed so strong an element 
of mysticism and even of credulity. He was a firm 
believer in the current tales of witchcraft and re- 
counts at great length stories of ghosts and appari- 
tions, setting them forth as attestations of the su- 
pernatural. In his Antidote against Atheism, 1652, 
the first and second books present the theistic argu- 
ment in an acute and logical manner, while. the 
third is entirely devoted to tales of this kind. His 
tendency to mystical extravagance partially ex- 
plains why, after being at first an ardent admirer 
of Descartes, he came later to oppose him even with 
bitterness, and the Manual of MetaphysicSf 1671, 
was expressly designed to refute Cartesianism. His 
aim, and that of the Cambridge philosophy in gen- 
eral, was the vindication of a true sphere of 8pi> 
itual being; the proof and definition of incorporeal 
substances seems to him the sole object of metar 
physics. His Manual of Ethics, 1666, is the clear- 
est and most compact of his works. In it he de- 
fines morality as " the art of living well and hap- 
pily ''! goodness and happiness are to him merely 
different aspects of the highest law of our being, or 
what the older moralists spoke of as the summum 



bonum (see Good, the Highest). Moral goodness 
is simple and absolute; right reason is the judge of 
its nature, essence, and truth, but its attractive- 
ness and beauty are felt by a certain capacity, the 
** boniform faculty," not unlike the *' moral sense " 
of later writers. 

Biblioobapht: R. Ward, The Life of . . . Dr, H. More, 
London, 1710; J. TuUoch, Rational Theoloau . - . in 
England in the 17th Century, u. 303-409, Edinburgh, 1872; 
DNB, xxxviu. 421-423. 

MORE, SIR THOMAS: Lord chancellor of Eng- 
land, the foremost English representative of the 
learning and aspirations of the earlier Renaissance, 
was born in Milk Street, Cheapside, London, Feb. 
7, 1478; he was executed on Tower Hill, London, 
July 6, 1535. His father. Sir John More, a lawyer, 
was a judge, and his maternal grand- 
Life, father, Thomas Graunger, was sheriff 
of London. More attended St. An- 
thony's School in Threadneedle Street and in 1491 
became a member of the household of John Mor- 
ton (q.v.), archbishop of Canterbury and chancel- 
lor, on whose recommendation he was sent to Ox- 
ford, entering Canterbury Hall (afterward absorbed 
in Christ Church) about 1492. He was not a plod- 
ding scholar, but he learned to read Greek readily 
and to write good Latin; he also studied French, 
mathematics, and history and mastered the viol 
and the flute. After about two years, however, he 
was back in London studying law in accordance 
with his father's ^ish. He was speedily called to 
the bar, became a highly esteemed lecturer on law 
at Furnival's Inn, and later ranked among the first 
lawyers of England. Between 1499 and 1503 he 
passed through a period of strong religious emotion 
and contemplated becoming a priest. He adopted 
a severely ascetic life and even thought of joining 
the Franciscans. At this time he gave lectures on 
Augustine's " City of God " in the church of St. 
Lawrence Jewry, of which his former Oxford tutor, 
William Grocyn, was rector. 

Ever afterward More remained abstemious in 
life and wore sackcloth next to his skin. In 1503, 
however, he returned with ardor to his profession 
and entered the field of politics. He became mem- 
ber of parliament (1504), undersheriflf of London 
(1510), envoy to Flanders to negotiate in favor of 
English commerce (1515) and to Calais to arrange 
disputes with France (1516), master of requests 
(i.e., examiner of petitions presented to the king 
on his progresses through the country) and privy 
councilor (1518), subtreasurer to the king (1521), 
speaker of the house of commons (1523), high 
steward of Cambridge University and chancellor of 
the duchy of Lancaster (1525), and succeeded 
Wolsey as lord chancellor in 1529. He was knighted 
in 1521. Not favoring the divorce of Catharine of 
Aragon and disapproving of ecclesiastical changes 
desired by the king, he resigned as chancellor in 
May, 1532. For a year and a half he lived in re- 
tirement mainly engaged in religious controversy 
with Tyndale and Frith. But he was too notable a 
man to be suffered to maintain even a tacit opposi- 
tion to the royal wishes and policy. He barely 
escaped conviction in connection with the pro- 
ceedings against the Holy Maid of Kent (see Bar- 
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TON, Elizabeth) and in April, 1534, was com- 
mitted to the Tower for refusing to take an oath 
impugning the pope's authority. In spite of en- 
treaties and thi^ts he steadfastly refused to ac- 
knowledge the king as head of the Church and July 
1, 1535, was indicted of high treason. On his trial 
he declared that he had made a seven years' study 
of the history of the papacy and was convinced 
that it rested on divine law and prescription; he 
admitted that he had never consented to the king's 
marriage with Anne Boleyn. He was found guilty 
and sentenced to be hanged, but wa9 ultimately be- 
headed by royal commutation of the sentence. 

To continue faithful to principle no matter what 
it cost, to be honest, kindly, ever active in some 
good and useful work, were the guiding motives of 
More's life. When he first entered parliament be 
successfully opposed extortionate demands of Henry 
VII., who, so it is said, imprisoned 

More 08 and fined his father in consequence. 

a Man. His brilliant success in public life later 
was won by no compromising self- 
seeking, and he dared antagonize the powerful 
Wolsey and his master when duty demanded. In 
the practise of his profession he gave clients dis- 
interested service and strove to prevent unjust and 
frivolous suits. As chancellor he despatched the 
business of his court with an unprecedented rapid- 
ity and often settled disputes without trial; he lis- 
tened to the poor as readily as to the rich and was 
deaf to pleas of kindred and friends. He advised 
all judges to temper the rigor of the law with equity. 
He had invincible courage, an active mind, and 
ready wit, and was an inveterate jester, and with an 
element of whimsicality in his character. In 1505 
he married Jane Colte of Newhall, near Chelmes- 
ford, Essex, who died about 1511. More then mar- 
ried a widow, seven years older than himself, de- 
scribed as '^ neither beautiful nor well educated, 
but a good housekeeper." His devotion to duty 
and strong conmiand over himself made More a 
good husband and both marriages were happy. In- 
deed, it is in his family and private life perhaps 
that he is most winsome. In 1523 he bought land 
in Chelsea and built there a famous house (demol- 
ished in 1740; its site is marked by the present 
Beaufort Street). More's hospitality was bound- 
less and of the finest and best. He sought eagerly 
the company of the men of the new learning — 
Linacre and Grocyn after they came from Oxford 
to London, John Colet and William Latimer, the 
grammarian William Lily, and others like them in 
England. He met Erasmus when the latter first 
visited England in 1497; thereafter they corre- 
sponded regularly. Erasmus was one of the first 
to be entertained by More in his house after his 
marriage and he finished his Morice encomium (i.e., 
" Praise of Folly ") under the same hospitable roof 
on another visit in 1508; the book is dedicated to 
More and the title is a play upon his name. At 
Antwerp in 1515 More met Peter Giles (JEgidius), 
and he added Buddaeus to the circle of his friends 
at the field of the Cloth of Gold in 1520. Holbein, 
the painter, introduced by Erasmus, came to the 
Chelsea house in 1526 and is said to have stayed 
three years. He painted pictures of More and his 



family. More's interest in art was strong and be 
filled his house with the curious things dear to the 
collector. 

He was scrupulously exact in all religious ob- 
servances, yet encouraged simplicity in the church 
service; but he was not insensible to ecclesiastical 
abuses. He wished, however, for reform of the 
Church from within, orderly, and guided by the 
regular and competent authorities. Furthermore, 
he saw beneath the surface and deprecated removal 
of one evil by setting up another. As chancellor 
he pronounced severe judgments in religious cases 
and has been sharply criticized therefor. But his 
course herein was consistent with his character and 
his life, and his motives were correct. He hated here- 
tics, he wrote to Erasmus — ^their vices, not their 
persons, he explained in the Apology (chap, xlix.; 
the work was published in 1533; in it More defends 
his course in controversy and advocates severe 
treatment of heretics). More was beatified by Pope 
Leo XIII. in 1886. 

While a law student More wrote verses and come- 
dies " for his pastime." He entered the field of re- 
ligious controversy in 1523. Henry VIII. (perhaps 
with More's help) issued an Asaertio septem aacra^ 
mentorum (1521) in answer to Luther's " Baby- 
lonish Captivity." Luther replied 
His vehemently and More then took up the 

Writings, dispute in an Opus quo refeUU Luiheri 
calumnias (London, 1523) under the 
pseudonym of William Ross. His first controver- 
sial book in EngUsh was A Dialogue . . . wherein 
he Treated Divers MaUera . . . Touching the Pesti- 
lent Sect of Luther and Tyndale (London, 1529). It 
was written chiefly against Tyndale and was fol- 
lowed by a series of similar writings which was in- 
terrupted only by More's death. His manner in 
controversy was in no better taste than that of 
others of the time. His translation (from the Latin) 
of the life of Pico della Mirandola by the latter 's 
nephew is significant (printed by Wynkyn de Worde 
in 1510) as the Italian philosopher was in a certain 
sense the model of More's life. An incomplete His- 
tory of Richard III. was printed in an incorrect ver- 
sion in 1543 and then from an authentic copy in 
More's Works (1557) ; there is a Latin version, which 
differs somewhat from the English and is thought 
by some to have been written by Cardinal Morton 
and served as the basis of the English, in the 1566 
edition of More's Latin works. More's famous 
book, the Utopia, consists of two parts, the second 
written while he was in the Netherlands in 1515, 
the first in London the next year. Erasmus ar- 
ranged for its publication (Louvain, Dec., 1516; 2d 
ed., Paris, 1517; 3d ed., illustrated by Holbein, 
Basel, 1518). More relates that in Antwerp he was 
introduced by Peter Giles to one Raphael Hythlo- 
day, a Portuguese, who had just returned from ex- 
tensive travels in the New World. At the mention 
of England in the conversation which followed 
Hythloday criticized its social condition and laws, 
especially in relation to theft. The land, he said, 
was overrun by discharged soldiers after the fre- 
quent and fruitless wars; an idle gentry main- 
tained idle servants who were liable to lose their 
places by the death of their masters; and the new 
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landlords were raising rents, establishing sheep 
{arms, and evicting husbandmen. The sufferers 
must steal to live; and then the law hanged them. 
All this was to make thieves first and then punish 
them with a penalty too severe for the offense. 
More advised Hythloday to enter the service of 
some prince. But the latter replied that it would 
be futile; princes were too bent on enlaiging their 
dominions and governed for their own ambition, 
not the good of their subjects; moreover, they would 
not listen to his remedy, which was conununity of 
goods. More expressed doubts of the remedy, and 
Hythloday replied that it worked in Utopia, an 
island which he had visited in his travels. Then 
follows the description of Utopia (equivalent to 
** Nowhere "; from Gk. ou, " not," and topos, 
" place ") in the second book. It is an ideal com- 
monwealth (in Hythloday's estimation) where vices 
do not flourish and poverty is unknown because 
there is no private property and no money. Agri- 
culture is the chief industry and all persons work. 
Sanitary conditions are carefully looked after in the 
cities. Magistrates are elected. Meals are enjoyed 
at a table common to thirty families. Travel is not 
permitted without leave of the magistrate. War is 
considered inglorious, but is waged in self-defense, 
and then they think it more creditable to conquer 
by guile than by prowess. Prisoners of war and 
those guilty of moral offenses are made slaves. 
There is religious toleration with slight restriction. 
The book is a keen satire on social and economic 
conditions. Certain it is that judged by his other 
wriUngB and his practise More's political philoso- 
phy was not that of Utopia. In the book itself he 
counsels Hythloday so to order ** that which you 
can not turn to good that it be not very bad. For 
it were not possible for all things to be well unless 
all men were good. Which I think will not be yet 
this good many years." The Utopia was written 
in Latin; translations were issued as follows: French, 
Paris, 1550, 2d ed., Lyons, 1559; others, Amster- 
dam, 1643 and 1715, Paris, 1780; English, by Ralph 
Robinson, London, 1551; by Gilbert Burnet, 1684; 
by Arthur Cayley, London, 1808; and by V. Paget, 
New York, 1909; German, Basel, 1524; Leipsic, 
1753, 1846; Italian, Venice, 1548; Dutch, Antwerp, 
1553, 1562; Spanish, Madrid, 1790. 

More's nephew, William Rastell, published a 
collected edition of his English writings at London, 
1557. His Latin works were collected at Basel, 
1563, more fully, Louvain, 1565, and most complete 
collection of all at Frankfort and Leipsic, 1689. 
Bibuoqiiaprt: The origiiial Life wba by William Roper 
(liore'B ■on-in-law). 7*^* I^/ls, Arraignementt and Dtaih 
9f » . . Sj/r Thomas More, Paris, 1626, later editions, 
Loodon, 1716. 1729, 1886 (in the Camelot CUuHct, pre- 
fixed to the Utopia); another was by C. More (the schol- 
ir'a KTeat-ffraodaoo), London, 1626; T. Stapleton's Trea 
Thama, Douay, 1588, is valuable. Original and valuable 
material is found in the Epiatlea of Erasmus. The best 
modem account is by T. £. Bridgett, London, 1891. 
Other lives or sketches are: J. Hoddesdon, London, 1652; 
G. T. von Rudhart, NuzemberK, 1829; W. J. Walter. 
London, 1840; J. Mackintosh, ib. 1844; C. Wordsworth, 
ia Chriaiian Beelemaatxeal Bioffraphy, 4 vols., ib. 1853; 
F. Seebohm, in Oxford Reformera qf 14&8, ib., 1867, new 
ed., 1S96; D. Nisard, in 6tudea $ur le rtnaiaaanee, Paris, 
1877; J. H. Marsden. Phitomorua, London, 1878; R. Baum- 
•Urk, Freiburg, 1870; A.M. Stewart, London, 1887; T. Zieg- 
ler, 7. Morua und wine Sckrift von dar Inaal Utopia, Strae- 



burg. 1889; W. H. Button, London, 1895; Story </ 
Bleaaed ThomoM More, by a Nun of Ti^mm Convent^ ib. 
1906; DNB, xzxviii. '28-449. 

MORELAND, WILLIAM HALL: Protestant 
Episcopal bishop of Sacramento; b. at Charleston, 
S. C, Apr. 9, 1861. He was graduated from the 
University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. (1881), 
and at Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. 
(1884). He was ordered deacon in the same year 
and was advanced to the priesthood in 1885. After 
being curate of Christ Church, Hartford, Conn. 
(1884--85), he was rector of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Nashua, Vt. (1885-93) and of St. Luke's, 
San Francisco, Cal. (1893-98). In 1898 he was con- 
secrated first bishop of Sacramento. He has writ- 
ten What ia Christianity t (MUwaukee, 1887), and 
The Church or the Churches, Which t (1894). 

HORELSCHIKI, mo"-rel-tshi1ci (" Immola- 
tors ")• A fanatical dissenting sect of Siberia and 
other parts of Russia, so called from their practise 
of voluntary suicide in a pit filled with combusti- 
bles on fire. Such a death is believed to insure a 
happy immortality. The ceremony of self-immo- 
lation takes place once a year in a retired spot. 

MORGAN, GEORGE CAMPBELL: EngUsh Con- 
gregationalist; b. at Tetbury (22 m. n.e. of Bris- 
tol), Gloucestershire, Dec. 9, 1863. He was edu- 
cated at the Douglas School, Cheltenham, from 
which he was graduated in 1881, and after teach- 
ing in the Islington Wesleyan day schools in Bir- 
mingham in 1882, and being master in the Jewish 
Collegiate School, Birmingham (1883-86), was a 
mission preacher (1886-88). In 1889 he was or- 
dained to the ministry of his denomination, and 
held pastorates at Stone, Stafifordshire (1889-91), 
Rugeley, Staffordshire (1891-93), Westminster 
Road, Birmingham (1893-97), and New Court, 
Tollington Park, London (1897-1901). He was 
then Northfield Bible Conference Extension lec- 
turer from 1901 to 1904, and since 1904 has been 
pastor of the Westminster Congregational Chapel, 
Buckingham Gate, London. He has written: tHs- 
cijdeship (London, 1897); The Hidden Years at 
Nasareth (1898); God's Methods with Man (1898); 
Wherein? (IS98); Life's Problems (IS99); TheSpint 
of God (1900); The Ten Commandments (1901); 
God's Perfect WiU (1901); A First Century Message 
to Twentieth Century Christians (1902); True Esti- 
mate of Life and How to Live (1903) ; Evangelism 
(1904); Crises of the Christ (1905); To Die is 
Gain (1905); The FiUfiUment of Life (1905); The 
Practice of Prayer (1906) ; The Parables of the King- 
dom (1907); The Simjie Things of the Christian 
Life (1907); Christian Principles (1908); The Mis- 
sionary Manifesto (1909); and The Teaching of the 
Lesson; Commentary on the International Sunday 
I School Lessons for . . . 1910 (1909). 

I MORGAN, THOMAS: EngUsh Deist; d. 1743. 
He was of Welsh descent and was educated at the 
i expense of his friends. In 1716 he became pastor 
' of a Presbyterian church at Marlborough, Wiltshire. 
I Though very orthodox at the time, he soon after 
, adopted Arian views, and was dismissed. He then 
1 took up the study of medicine, practised in Bristol, 
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and then went to London to take up literary work. 
He was known as a free-thinker and styled himself 
" Christian Deist." He left numerous writings, the 
principal of which was the theological work, The 
Moral Philo8opher, in a Dialogue between Phila- 
Ulhes, a Chrittian Deiet, and Theophanes, a Chris- 
iian Jew (London, 1737-40). See Deism, I., { 7. 
BiBLioaRAPHT: The liteFRture under Dkism, and DNB, 
xxxix. 36-36. 

ICORGANATIC MARRUGB. See Marriage, 
L, S 10. 

KORIAH (" appearance of Jehovah ") : The hill 
upon which Abraham was to offer Isaac, according 
to divine direction (Gen. xxii. 2), and on which, later, 
the temple was built (II Chron. iii. 1). By " the 
land of Moriah," in the first passage, is meant the 
" land in which Mount Moriah was " (cf . " the land 
of Jazer," Num. xxxii. 1). Moriah was probably 
not the usual designation of the temple hill, because 
it does not occur in the pre-exilian books. See 
Temple. 

MORIGIA,GIACOMO ANTONIO. See Barnabites. 

MORISON, JAMES: Scotch Secession Church, 
theologian and founder of the Evangelical Union; 
b. at Bathgate (17 m. w. of Edinburgh) Feb. 14, 
1816; d. at Glasgow Nov. 13, 1893. He was the 
son of Robert Morison, minister of the Secession 
Church of Bathgate; received his early education 
at the parish school and the academy of the town; 
entered the University of Edinburgh in 1830, prov- 
ing an excellent student and a prizeman in many 
of his studies; studied theology in the Theological 
Hall of the United Secession Church, and while 
there was especially influenced by Prof. John Brown, 
then occupjring the chair of exegetical theology, 
though his independent and liberal habit of thought 
brought him into conflict with the teaching of other 
professors. He was licensed as a probationer May 
7, 1839, and his first appointment was to the par- 
ish of Cabrach, west of Aberdeen, the congregation 
of which was composed of agriculturists. To meet 
their needs he adopted a simple and direct dealing 
with the hearers of his sermons. In his studies of 
the Scriptures for practical purposes he discovered 
that he could preach that Christ died for all men, 
and that each was authorized to say " Christ loved 
me and gave himself for me." A wide-spread re- 
vival of religion was the result. Morison became 
an evangelist and his service was sought in many 
parts of the north of Scotland. To meet the demand 
made upon him by letters and otherwise for in- 
struction he published a short tract entitled The 
QxieaHon, " What mxist I do to be saved f " Answered 
(1840), in which he advocated the doctrine of a uni- 
versal atonement, and this was regarded as a de- 
parture from the creed of his Church. On Apr. 
14, 1840, he received a call from Clerks Lane Seces- 
sion Church, Kilmarnock, which he accepted. On 
Oct. 1, 1840, the presbytery met to ordain him, 
when he was severely taken to task for the publi- 
cation referred to. Some of the members refused 
to go on with the ordination, until he promised to 
suppress the offending tract. Their scruples were 
overcome by his promise to withdraw the publica- 



tion from sale, and the service was carried through. 
Under his ministry the church became crowded 
and the center of a religious movement, the in- 
fluence of which was felt widely. By his labors 
with voice and pen the thoughts of thousands were 
turned to consider specially the doctrines of the 
third chapter of the Westminster Confession of 
Faith. Some of the older ministers became alarmed 
and steps were taken to silence the young man who 
preached that Christ died for all men, and that 
through faith in him the worst sinner mi^t have 
eternal life. He was arraigned before the presby- 
tery on Mar. 2, 1841, on two charges: first, for 
teaching, among other doctrines, a universal atone- 
ment; and, second, for not having legally prevented 
a gentleman in London from publishing his tract. 
He was admonished and suspended from the exer- 
cise of his ministry until he should retract his errors, 
upon which he protested and appealed to the synod, 
the highest court of the Secession Church. This ena- 
bled him to continue his work, and in this he was 
supported by his whole congregation. The synod met 
in (Glasgow on June 8, 1841, and the issue was that 
he was expelled from the United Secession Church. 
The controversy produced by the trial affected the 
whole of Scotland, and the conduct of the synod in 
condemning the doctrine of a universal atonement 
led many to consider other doctrines of the West- 
minster Confession as well. Morison continued to 
minister to his flock with renewed energy and in- 
creased success. His own doctrinal views became 
more liberal. The condiision he came to shortly 
afterward was that God, Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, desired and provided the means for the sal- 
vation of all men, and if any were not saved it was 
because they resisted the Holy Spirit and refused 
to believe the Gospel. In 1843 Morison, with a few 
other ministers, originated the Evangelical Union 
(q.v.) for the purpose of combining the churches 
which had been formed to preach and defend his 
views of divine truth. A theological hall was in- 
stituted for the training of young men for the min- 
istry, of which he was the principal and professor 
of New-Testament ex^esis from 1843 till his death 
in 1893. He became also the pastor of North Dun- 
das Street Evangelical Union Church, Glasgow, 
1851, and retained the pastorate till his death. 

Dr. Morison was an extensive author. His early 
writings were largely practical and controversial. 
Besides a number of pamphlets, he published: The 
Nature of the Atonement (Glasgow, 1841); The Ei>- 
tent of the Atonement (1841); Saving Faith (1842); 
Lectures on the Ninth Chapter of . , , Romans 
(Kihnamock, 1849); A Critical Exposition of the 
Third Chapter of . . , Romans (London, 1866); 
a commentary on Matthew (1870) and one on Mark 
(1873) ; St. Paul's Teaching on Sanctifieation (1886) ; 
Sheaves of Ministry (1890). The Evangelioal Re- 
posiiory; A Quarterly Magazine of Theological Lit- 
erature was edited and in great part written by Dr. 
Morison (1854-67). William Adambon. 

Biblioorapht: Biographies hATe been written by W. 
Adamson. London. 1898; and O. Smeaton, Edinbiurgh, 
1901. Consult further: F. FerKunon, IHmL of Ihe Evan- 
ffelieal Union^ Glasgow, 1876; Memorial Votume of the 
Miniaterial Jubilee of Prineipai Moruon^ 1889; DNB, 
67-58. 
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L Official (Mormon) Statement: The Church 
of Jcsua Christ of Latter-day Saints, commonly 
called the " Mormon " Church, was organized Apr. 
6, 1830, at Fayette, Seneca County, N. Y. Joseph 
Smith, its founder, was born at Sharon, 
Windsor County, Vt., Dec. 23, 1805, 
and moved with his parents in 1815 
to Palmyra, Wayne County, N. Y., 
and in 1819 to Manchester, N. Y. In 
the year 1820 a number of protracted 
revival meetings were held at that 
place among the various sects, which resulted in 
contention among the preachers who sought to in- 
fluence the new converts to join their respective 
churches. Some of the members of the Smith fam- 
ily had joined the Presbyterian church, but Joseph, 
then fourteen years of age, being unable to decide 
which of these sects was right, held aloof from all, 
but pondered upon the matter, knowing that all 
could not be right. One day, while thus reflecting, 
he opened the Bible at the epistle of James and 
was deeply impressed with the promise in i. 5: " If 
any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that 
giveth to all men liberally, and upbraidcth not; 
and it shall be given him." This passage aroused 
his earnest attention and deep reflection, until he 
decided to take it literally. Accordingly he re- 
tired to the woods near his father's house and 
called upon the Lord in fervent prayer; while thus 
engaged he beheld two glorious personxiges wrapped 
in a brilliant light, standing near, but above him 
in the air. One of them spoke to him, calling him 
by name, and, pointing to the other, said, ** This is 
my beloved son, hear him." As soon as he was 
able to speak, Joseph asked this personage which 
of all the sects of Christendom he should join, and 
was told to join none of them, for they were all 
wrong; that the people drew near to the Lord with 
their lips, but their hearts were far from him. 
Among other things he was taught that the Gospel 
of Christ in its power and simplicity was not among 
men; but that shortly it should be restored again. 
The vision closed and the youth was left to ponder 
over the things he had both seen and heard. Three 
years passed and on the evening of Sept. 21, 1823, 
after he had retired for the night, he engaged in 
prayer; while thus calling upon the Lord, the room 
was filled with light and suddenly a messenger ap- 
peared at his bedside clothed in glory beyond de- 
flcription, who called him by name and said he had 
been sent from the presence of God, that his name 



was Moroni, that God had a work for Joseph to do, 
and that his name should be had for good and evil 
among all nations, kindred, and tongues. The 
angel declared that the Gospel in all its fulness was 
about to be restored, preparatory to the second 
advent of Messiah, which was near at hand, and 
that this young man had been chosen as an instru- 
ment in the hands of the Lord in bringing about 
his purposes in the latter days. He was also in- 
formed that there was a record written on gold 
plates giving an account of the former inhabitants 
of the American continent, and the source from 
whence they sprang. These plates contained the 
fulness of the everlasting Gospel as delivered by 
the Savior to the inhabitants of this continent 
whom he visited after his resurrection; also there 
were two stones in silver bows deposited with the 
record, constituting what is called the Urim and 
Thununim which God had prepared for the pur- 
pose of translating the characters on the record. 
These stones were fastened to a breastplate. He 
was permitted to see these things in vision, also the 
place of deposit in the hill Cumorah, near Palmyra^ 
N. Y. After receiving many visits from the angel, 
who unfolded to him many of the events about to 
take place, he received the plates on Sept. 22, 1827. 
These he subsequently translated through the me- 
dium of the Urim and Thummim and " the gift and 
power of God," which translation was published in 
1S30 as the Book of Mormon. 

In 1829 Joseph Smith and Oliver Cowdery re- 
ceived the priesthood, which is divine authority, 
under the hands of Peter, James, and John, and by 
command of God, on Apr. 6, 1830, they 
2. Fotmd- organized the Church of Jesus Christ 
ing of the of Latter-day Saints with six souls. 
Church; The next year the church numbered 
First several hundred members and moved 
Period, to Kirtland, O., and also began to set- 
tle in Jackson County, Mo., where, ac- 
cording to their belief, the city Zion was to be built, 
a holy city with a temple of surpassing splendor, 
erected for the salvation of the souls of men. In 
1833 the Saints who had located in Missouri were 
driven from Jackson County; they had incurred 
the ill-will of the original settlers, partly on ac- 
count of their religion and partly because they were 
abolitionists from the eastern states. They sought 
refuge in Clay County, where they were permitted 
to remain for a short time, but the opposition in- 
creased and they were forced to seek a home in the 
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more thinly settled counties of Daviess and Cald- 
well, also in that state. In 1839 Gov. LUburn W. 
Boggs issued an exterminating order against the 
Latter-day Saints. Their prophet (Joseph Smith) 
and leading men were cast in prison and the peo- 
ple, after being forced to deed away their property, 
were driven from the state. In this destitute con- 
dition — ^having been robbed and plundered of all 
they possessed — they went to Illinois, where in 
1839-40, on the site of a previous settlement called 
Commerce, in Hancock County, they established 
the city of Nauvoo. The legislature granted them 
a liberal charter and the city grew rapidly, soon 
numbering several thousand inhabitants with over 
2,000 comfortable homes. A temple was built ac- 
cording to plans their prophet claimed were re- 
vealed to him, and the work of salvation for the 
dead commenced. It is a teaching of the Saints 
that the Savior visited the spirits in prison, while 
his body was in the tomb, and taught them the 
Gospel. For this reason the Latter-day Saints, in 
their temples, perform by proxy the rites of salva- 
tion, such as baptism, in behaJf of the dead who 
die without a knowledge of the Gospel. 

In 1844 a nimiber of discontented parties, who 
had left the church, issued a paper at Nauvoo called 
the Expontor, in which the prophet, Joseph Smith, 
was bitterly assailed. The city council passed an 

ordinance declaring the printing-office, 

3. Move- where this paper was published, a 

ment to nuisance, and it was destroyed by offi- 

Utah. oers of the law. Joseph Smith was 

blamed for maintaining this nuisance, 
and a warrant was issued for his arrest. He de- 
clared that if he were taken he would be killed, 
and therefore, with his elder brother Hyrum and 
a few faithful friends, crossed the Mississippi River 
for the purpose of going to the Rocky Mountains. 
This action created much excitement among some 
of his followers who declared that in time of danger 
he was fleeing from the flock. His reply to these 
was, " If my life is of no value to my friends, it is 
of none to myself." Returning to Nauvoo he sub- 
mitted to arrest, and with his brother Hyrum was 
taken to Carthage, the county seat of Hancock. 
There they were imprisoned. While thus confined 
and under pledge of protection by the governor, a 
mob surrounded the jail on June 27, 1844, over- 
powered the guard and shot to death Joseph and 
Hyrum Smith and severely wounded John Taylor. 
After the assassination the twelve apostles, under 
the leadership of Brigham Young, became the pre- 
siding quorum of the church, and by right of their 
authority assumed control and were sustained by 
the people. Instead of putting an end to " Mor- 
monism " the assassination of the leaders only in- 
creased its membership, and it began to spread 
with renewed vigor. This caused the enemies of 
the Latter-day Saints to rage so fiercely that the 
Saints were again driven from their homes in 1846. 
Crossing the Mississippi River they made tempo- 
rary settlements in the territory of Iowa and in the 
spring of 1847 the advance company of pioneers, 
under the leadership of Brigham Young, left Win- 
ter Quarters on the west side of the Missouri River 
near the present site of Omaha, for the Salt Lake 



VaUey in search of a new home. They arrived at 
their destination Satiuxiay, July 24, 1847, and de- 
cided to make it their permanent place of settle- 
ment. This little band remained in the valley for 
some time, planting, building, surveying, and pre- 
paring the foundation of a city. The soil they found 
parched and barren, save for the salt grass and 
sage-brush that aboimded everywhere; there were 
no trees excepting the scattering cotton-woods that 
lined the streams; but here they decided to re- 
main and trust in Providence. The soil was hard 
and dry, so the pioneers diverted the water of City 
Creek that it might moisten the ground which had 
for unknown ages remained in its primitive state. 
Before the simmier was past most of the pioneers 
left the valley and returned to Winter Quarters to 
assist the Saints to gather to the Rocky Mountains. 
That autiunn other companies arrived. Salt Lake 
City grew rapidly, and other settlements were 
formed until they were scattered over the face of 
the entire arid region. For a number of years the 
Saints suffered extremely, being forced to boil raw- 
hides and dig sego and thistle roots for subsistence. 
Shortly after the settlement of Salt Lake Valley, 
the " Mormons " set up the " provisional govern- 
ment of the State of Deseret," and petitioned Con- 
gress for admission into the Union. In 1850 the 
territory of Utah was created and 
4. The Brigham Young appointed governor. 
" Utah Four years later Col. E. J. Steptoe, of 
War/' the United States Army, was ap- 
pointed to succeed him but declined, 
and Brigham Yoimg was reappointed for a second 
term. Most of the territorial officers were non-resi- 
dents and were imfriendly to the " Mormons," 
which caused considerable friction. Reports were 
carried to Washington to the effect that the people 
in the territory were in rebellion, had no respect for 
law, and had burned the public court records. In- 
fluenced by these false reports, and without an in- 
vestigation, the president of the United States 
ordered an army to Utah to suppress the " rebel- 
lion." This is known in history as " The Utah 
War," or "Buchanan's blunder." Alfred Cum- 
mings, who had been appointed governor to suc- 
ceed Brigham Young, came with the army. When 
the Latter-day Saints learned that the army was 
on the way to suppress a supposed rebellion, their 
indignation knew no bounds; they were filled with 
alarm and forebodings of evil. The reports carried 
to the president they knew to be false and his ac- 
tion imjustifiable. Many times they had been 
driven and plundered by mobs under the guise of 
law, therefore they resolved that they would resist 
what they felt to be an unlawful invasion by a 
hostile force. When the army approached the 
borders the " Mormons " harassed it and burned 
some of the supplies and in this way prevented it 
from entering the territory before winter set in. The 
Saints were determined, if forced to flee again, to 
leave their lands as barren as they had found them, 
not permitting their oppressors to reap the fruits 
of their labors. As the army neared the valley, the 
people moved southward, taking with them a few 
necessary articles and provisions, leaving guards 
behind with instructions to bum all dwellings and 
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destructible property and lay the country waste, 
should the army enter the valley with hostile in- 
tentions. By the interference of friends, however, 
the difficulties were adjusted. Governor Cum- 
mingB entered the valley in advance of the army 
and wBs received with due respect and considera- 
tion. A few days later, after investigating matters, 
be sent a truthful report to the president in relation 
to affairs in Utah. A peace commission was sent 
and met with President Young and others in Jime, 
1858, and peacefully concluded the unfortunate 
and unhappy difficulties. The army, under com- 
mand of Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston, entered Salt 
Lake Valley June 26, 1858, and camped on the 
west side of the Jordan River; subsequently it 
marched to Cedar Valley, about forty miles south 
of Salt Lalce City, and there located Camp Floyd. 
It remained in Utah until the breaking out of the 
Civil War. 

In 1877 Brigham Young died and was succeeded 
in the presidency of the church by John Taylor, 
who was severely woimded at Cartlu^ge when Joseph 
and Hyruzn Snoith were killed. President Taylor 
died in 1887 and was succeeded by Wilford Wood- 
ruff, who, in 1890, issued the manifesto prohibiting 
plural marriages in the church. He died in 1898 
and was succeeded by Lorenzo Snow, who died 
Oct. 10, I901. Joseph F. Smith, nephew of the 
prophet Joseph Smith, is the present presiding offi- 
cer. The membership of the church is about 400,- 
000 and the headquarters are in Salt Lake City. 

The " Mormons " believe in the Trinity, Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, as three separate personages, 
infinite and eternal; that men will be punbhed for 
their own sins and not suffer the penalty of Adam's 
transgression; that Christ atoned for 
5. Doc- original sin and that all mankind, 
trioes and through the atonement of Christ, may 
Oxganiza- be saved by obedience to the princi- 
tion. pies of lus Gospel, of which faith in 
God, repentance from sin, baptism by 
immersion for the remission of sin, and the laying 
on of hands for the reception of the Holy Spirit, are 
essential. They believe that little children who die 
are redeemed without baptism through the blood 
of Christ which was shed for them, and that men 
must be called of God and ordained by those who 
hold authority to officiate in order to preach the 
Gospel and administer acceptably in its ordinances. 
The church or^gaiiization comprises the officers found 
in the primitive Church, and they believe in the 
gifts of tongues, prophecy, revelation, visions, the 
divine power of healing, and all the gifts and bless- 
ings exercised by the Savior and his apostles. They 
accept the Bible as the word of God, and the Book 
of Mormon also as the word of God given to the 
ancient inhabitants of the American continent. 
They believe that God does now reveal to his peo- 
ple many things as in days of old ; that the heavens 
are not sealed, but that many important things are 
yet to be revealed pertaining to the kingdom of 
God; in the literal gathering of Israel; in the res- 
toration of the ten tribes; that Jerusalem will be 
rebuilt; that Zion shall be established on the Amer- 
ican continent, and that the Savior, in the millen- 
nium, ynSl reign personally on the earth, which 



shall eventually become a celestial sphere and the 
eternal abode of the righteous. The president of 
the church is the supreme authority in all church 
matters and acts in concert with two counselors, or 
advisors, forming the presiding quonun of the 
church. Next to them stand the twelve apostles, 
then patriarchs, high priests, seventies, elders, 
bishops, priests, teachers, and deacons, all of whom 
have specific duties to perform and work in har- 
mony with the whole. 

At one time the *' Mormons " taught and prac- 
tised the doctrine of plural marriage, holding the 
doctrine to be entirely Biblical and that the revela- 
tion concerning the same was received 
6. Polyg- by Joseph Smith, but was withheld 
amy; Con- from the body of the church in general 
flicts with and from the world till they were settled 
the Gov- in Utah. After 1852 plural marriage 
emment was preached and practised openly 
and most of the leading men were 
polygamists. In 1862 a law was enacted by Con- 
gress against the practise, but little attention was 
paid to it for many years. In 1884 the supreme 
court of the United States declared the law against 
plural marriage constitutional, and more than 1,000 
" Mormon " men were convicted and sent to the 
penitentiary, while others fled or went into hiding. 
In 1887 Congress disincorporated the church, con- 
fiscated its property, with the exception of $50,000, 
and, finally, in Sept., 1890, after the vast property 
holdings of the church had been lost, Pres. Wilford 
Woodruff issued his manifesto against plural mar- 
riages and since that time they have not been per- 
mitted by the church, though many of the men who 
entered into these relations before that time have 
continued to support and care for their families, 
feeling that these obligations could not be dis- 
carded. Statehood was granted to Utah in 1896 
and plural marriage was prohibited forever by law 
in the state. The " Mormons '* have four temples 
erected at a cost of over six millions of dollars. The 
Salt Lake Tabernacle is 250 feet long, 150 feet wide, 
80 feet high, with a wooden roof without any sup- 
porting pillars. Its great organ and choral services 
are among the remarkable features; services are 
held each sabbath day, and the building will seat 
comfortably 7,000 souls. Joseph F. Smith, Jr. 

n. Critical (Non-Mormon) Statement: The early 
history of Mormonism has its center in the person 
of its founder. Joseph Smith was the fourth among 
ten children. His father was a num 
I. The of unstable, restless disposition. He 
Founder's had no settled occupation, but tried 
Family; his fortune — always without success — 
Environ- at various pursuits, and was a believer 
ment in in witchcraft. Occasionally he gained 
Youth, money by fortune-telling and selling 
blessings. The prophet's mother was 
superior to the father in intelligence and force of 
will, but not less ignorant, and a firm believer in 
supernatural visions, apparitions, and dreams, also 
in cures by faith. Moreover, both the grandfathers 
of the prophet were much given to religious super- 
stition. These facts are not without significance 
for the understanding of Smith's personality and 
activity. After many changes of residence in Ver- 
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mont and New Hampshire his father removed with 
the family in 1815 to Palmyra, in Wayne (then a 
part of Ontario) County, N. Y., and after about 
four years to a farm near Manchester. Here their 
reputation was no better. They were considered 
deficient in honor and veracity, though not as posi- 
tively malicious. The boys were lazy and roving, 
several of them could not read. Joseph ^aa un- 
kempt and immoderately lazy. He could read, 
though not without difficulty, wrote a very imper- 
fect hand, and had a limited understanding of ele- 
mentary arithmetic. The evolution of such a boy 
into the prophet and founder of a new religion is a 
highly interesting psychological problem, which 
can not be solved without a knowledge of his an- 
cestry, of his mental peculiarities, and of his early 
environment. Four years after the vision of the 
plates (see I., § 1 above) he claimed to have been 
led to the spot and to have received from the angel 
the golden plates. They were covered with small 
and beautifully engraved characters in " reformed 
Egyptian." Joseph received besides a pair of crys- 
tals set in silver rings, a sort of supernatural speo- 
tacles, the veritable Urim and Thummim of the Old 
Testament, without which the mysterious writing 
could not be translated. 

The first person to take an active interest in the 
Golden Bible was a farmer, Martin Harris, who had 
been in turn Quaker, Universalist, Baptist, and 
Presbyterian, but always a dreamer 
2. Transla- and fanatic, and affirmed that he had 
tion of the visited the moon. Smith needed finan- 
Book of cial help in order to publish his book. 
Mormon, which Harris was ready to grant, if 
only he could be fully convinced that 
the book was from God. He wished to see the 
golden plates; but Smith, with the help of a special 
revelation, was able to make him content to believe 
without seeing. The prophet, however, made a 
copy of some of the letters found on the plates. 
These " caractors" Harris showed to Prof. Charles 
Anthon in New York, whose warnings were unable 
to shake the new disciple's confidence. Harris now 
became Smith's first amanuensis in the translation 
of the Golden Bible. When he had written 116 
pages, Harris' unbelieving wife destroyed them. 
Smith doubted whether the sheets had been actu- 
ally destroyed, and was therefore for some time in 
embarrassment, until he was instructed by revelar 
tion that the translation had fallen into the hands 
of godless persons, whom Satan had inspired to 
alter the words. He was therefore directed not to 
translate again what was lost; he should instead 
translate from the plates of Nephi, which con- 
tained a more detailed account than the book of 
Lehi, the source of the first translation. Smith now 
made his wife his amanuensis until the appearance 
of Oliver Cowdery, who became his first secretary. 
(]k>wdery had been a blacksmith, but had acquired 
a measure of knowledge sufficient to enable him to 
become a schoolmaster. The work of translating 
proceeded in the following manner: A curtain was 
drawn across the room in order to shield the holy 
document from profane eyes; seated behind the 
curtain, Smith, with the help of the Urim and Thum- 
mim, read from the golden plates to Cowdery, who 



wrote down the translation sentence for sentence. 
The translation of this, the *' Book of Mormon,'' 
was b^un at Manchester soon after the alleged dis- 
covery of the golden plates, continued at Har- 
mony, Pa., and fimshed at Fayette, N. Y., June, 
1829. Before the work was finished, Smith and 
CJowdery were ordained by heavenly messengers 
to the Aaronic and Melchisedec priesthood; to the 
first by John the Baptist, to the latter by the apos- 
tles Peter, James, and John. The Aaronic priest- 
hood gave them the authority to preach repentance 
and faith and to baptize by immersion for the re- 
mission of sins. The Melchisedec priesthood gave 
them the power to impart the Holy Ghost to the 
baptized through the laying on of hands. This 
power, the Mormons say, could at that time be im- 
parted only by heavenly messengers; the true 
Church had utterly ceased to exist upon earth; 
there was no one who had the Holy Spirit. With 
Harris' help Smith had the book printed in the year 
1830 in an edition of 5,000 copies. As the sale was 
slow at first, Harris forfeited his property; though 
within ten years two more editions were published. 
Prefixed to the book is the sworn statement of 
Cowdery, Whitmer, and Harris that they had seen 
the plates; moreover, the testimony of eight other 
men that they had both seen and handled them. 
The Rev. John Alonzo Clark once put the question 
to Harris: " Did you see the plates with your nat- 
ural eyes just as you see the penholder in my hand? " 
Harris replied: " Well, I did not see them just as 
I see the penholder, but I saw them with the eye 
of faith. I saw them as plainly as I see an3rthing 
whatever about me, although at the time it was 
covered with a cloth " {Gleanings by the Way, Phila- 
delphia, 1842). A few years later all of the " three " 
witnesses fell away from Mormonism and declared 
their previous testimony to be false. 

The book of Mormon contains about one-half as 

much matter as the Old Testament, and in respect 

of style is a crude imitation of the his- 

3. Sum- torical and prophetic books. About 
maryofthe one-eighteenth of the book is taken 

Book of directly from the Bible, about 300 

Monnon. passages, namely, large portions of 
Isaiah, the entire Sermon on the Mount 
(according to Matthew), and a few verses fromjPaul. 
There are passages also which betray a dependence 
upon other books, such as the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith and the Methodist Discipline, The 
work is divided into fifteen books, which purport to 
have been written by as many difiFerent hands, con- 
taining a " Sacred History of Ancient America 
from the Earliest Ages after the Flood to the Be- 
ginning of the Fifth Century of the Christian Era." 
Smith himself has simmiarized its contents as fol- 
lows: 

" The history of America is unfolded from its first settle- 
ment by a colony that came from the Tower of Babel to the 
beginning of the fifth century of the Christian era. We are 
informed by these records that America, in ancient times, 
has been inhabited by two distinct races of people. The 
first were called Jaredites, and came directly from the Tower 
of Babel. The second race came directly from the city of 
Jerusalem, about 000 before Christ. The Jaredites were 
destroyed about the time that the Israelites came from Jeru- 
salem. The principal nation of the second race fell in battle 
toward the doee of the fourth century. The remnant are 
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the Indians. This book also tells us that our Savior made 
his appearance upon this continent after his resurrection; 
that he planted the CSospel here in all its fulness and rich- 
ness and power and blessing, that the inhabitants had apos- 
tles, prophets, pastors, teachers, and evangelists; the same 
order, the same priesthood, the same ordinances, gifts, 
povers, and blessing as was enjoyed on the Eastern conti- 
nent; that the people were cut off in consequence of their 
traoflKreasions; that the last of their prophets [Mormon] 
who exbted among them was commanded to write an 
abridgment of their prophecies, history, etc., and to hide 
it in the earth." 

In the last days the Book of Mormon was to 
come to light, and, being joined with the Bible, 
was to serve the fulfilment of the thoughts of God. 
Mormon was aocordingly the collector and reviser of 
the books; his son, Moroni, brought the work to 
its completion and about the year 420 a.d. hid the 
plates under the stone on the hill Cumorah. 

Judged as a literary work the Book of Mormon 
is tedious, utterly devoid of taste, poetic grace, and 
depth of thought, exhibiting no re- 
4. Its ligious inspiration or moral earnest- 
Literary ness. It is full of grammatical blun- 
Chaiacter. dcrs and teems with anachronisms. 
In the matter of doctrine the book — 
compared with the later revelations called forth by 
the exigencies that arose in the course of the sys- 
tem's development — contains little that is markedly 
characteristic. It foretells the call of Joseph Smith 
to be the prophet of the latter day; it is strictly 
chiliastic, and declares that aU gifts, powers, and 
offices of the apostolic Church are to be found in 
the true church; it acknowledges the doctrine of 
the Trinity, rejects infant baptism, and commands 
baptism by immersion for the remission of sins; it 
asserts that the Bible is from God, but also that this 
fact does not exclude further revelations; finally, it 
contains three passages which, naturally interpreted, 
must be understood as condemning polygamy. 

The question of the source of the Book of Mor- 
mon is important. For Mormon believers there is, 
of course, no problem here. The m»- 
S Theories jority of anti-Mormon critics have ac- 
of Its cepted the so-called Spaulding-Rigdon 
Source, theory of the origin. Much of the 
more recent criticism, however, tends 
to establish the theory of Smith's authorship. The 
Spaulding-Rigdon theory is, in brief, as follows: 
About the year 1809 there lived in Conneaut, O., a 
man named Solomon Spaulding. He had studied 
at Dartmouth College and had served some years 
as a Presbyterian minister. Later he took up a 
secular caUing and devoted a part of his time to 
literary pursuits. Becoming interested in the In- 
dian antiquities in the neighborhood of Conneaut 
he conceived the idea of a romance about the In- 
dians before the discovery of America by Colimibus. 
The work which he composed was finished about 
1812, and bore the title, *• The Manuscript Found." 
Spaulding availed himself of the well-known fable 
that the American Indians are the descendants of 
the lost tribes of Israel. To make his narrative 
more piquant he gave it the form of a translation 
of a manuscript composed by a member of an an- 
cient tribe and recently discovered in an Indian 
mound. Spaulding took his manuscript to Pitts- 
burg, intending to have it printed there. It lay a 



considerable time in a printing-office, but was never 
printed. At last it was returned to the author, who 
at the time was living at Amity, Pa., where in 1816 
he died. When the Book of Mormon appeared, 
Spaulding's widow and others, who had heard him 
read from his manuscript, declared that the book 
must have been taken in large part from the unpub- 
lished romance, with many theological interpola- 
tions. As, however, Spaulding's manuscript could 
never be found, a direct comparison with the Book 
of Mormon was impossible. (A manuscript dis- 
covered in Honolulu in 1885, which purported to be 
Spaulding's Indian romance and bears no resem- 
blance to the Book of Mormon, is generally be- 
lieved to be a forgery.) Beyond these well-estab- 
lished facts the claim is that Sidney Rigdon, who 
from 1829 on stood in close relation to Smith, may 
have had access to the Spaulding manuscript when 
he was employed as a printer in Pittsburg about 
1812 and later, and may have made a copy of it 
and have placed the copy at Smith's disposal. This 
theory has been rendered fairly plausible by vari- 
ous external and internal evidences; yet the evi- 
dences fall far short of proof. Against the theory 
of Smith's authorship it has been urged that so ig- 
norant a man could not have produced the work. 
But it may be replied that only an ignorant man 
could have produced it. In intellectual grasp and 
force Smith's later (well authenticated) utterances 
surpass it, but they resemble it in style. The style 
and contents of the Book of Mormon are such as 
one might expect from a man of Smith's peculiar 
nature and surroimdings. He possessed a power- 
ful, though prosaic, imagination, and a retentive 
memory; but his knowledge was slight and his 
judgment weak. From beginning to end the book 
exhibits these traits. The author — perhaps un- 
consciously — derived what he said from various 
and in part mutually opposed sources. Hence the 
confusion in his theology, which is wanting in con- 
sistency. Doctrines of the most various origin are 
illogically thrown together. Calvinism, Universal- 
ism, Methodism, chiliasm, Catholicism, deism, and 
freemasonry are discussed — ^though not by name — 
and this in a manner that strikingly corresponds 
to Smith's relations to these systems. The book is 
in a measure a mirror of the time, but in a still 
greater measure a sort of (unconscious) autobiog- 
raphy. At the same time there is no ne<!essity to 
disallow evidence that the general idea — ^and even 
the framework — of the book was derived from an ex- 
ternal source. The main contention is that what 
is really characteristic and personal in the book is 
from Smith himself. 

Was Joseph Smith a deliberate falsifier and con- 
scious impostor? Most non-Mormon writers answer 
this question with an emphatic affirm- 
6. The ative. Some of the most careful in- 
Founder's vestigators, however (especially Sten- 
Character; house and Riley), believe that he was 
Oppor- in a large measure the victim of his 
tunism. own hallucinations — that he really be- 
lieved himself an inspired prophet. 
That he also practised wilful deception in order to 
carry out his purposes can hardly be questioned. 
Had he been a mere impostor, he must have broken 
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down under the storm of persecution that came 
upon him. Smith had success as a prophet and as 
the foimder of a new religion because the soil was 
prepared for it. From the beginning the drawing 
power of Mormonism lay in its claim to possess the 
gift of prophecy. And as the burden of the proph- 
ecy is the promise of material advantage and sensu- 
ous enjoyment and glory in the *' latter day '' and 
eternally — and withal offered easy conditions as to 
repentance and inward renewal — it is not hard to 
see how the enthusiasm that first drew followers to 
Joseph Smith has continued to be the great ani- 
mating force of Mormonism. Smith began his 
career as " Peep-stone Joe '' and developed into the 
" prophet, seer, and revealer " of the Latter-day 
Saints. After attaining to this dignity he was ever 
ready with a fresh revelation to meet each new 
emergency. Smith and his successors have been 
the ideal opportunists. In his prophesyings, how- 
ever, Smith practised self-restraint: " We never 
inquire at the hand of God for special revelation 
only in case of there being no previous revelation 
to suit the case " {Times and Seasons^ V., 753). 
Revelations were uttered pertaining to almost every 
conceivable concern except, perhaps, religion 
proper. 

The formal founding of the new sect took place 
Apr. 6, 1830, in Fayette, N. Y. At that time it 
numbered some seventy adherents. 
7. The Its official name was fixed somewhat 
New later. By revelation Smith took the 
Church; title of " seer, translator, prophet. 
Various apostle of Jesus Christ, and elder of the 
Centers, church." He began a vigorous propa- 
ganda. Every convert was baptized — 
no previous baptism was recognized. Among the 
first notable converts were Pratt (author of The 
Voice of Warning) and Sidney Rigdon, the chief 
figure in early Mormon history after Smith him- 
self. As he found too little faith in the neighbor- 
hood of his home. Smith in 1831 removed with 
many of the " Saints " to Kirtland, O., whither 
Rigdon had already preceded him. The object in 
view was to find the land of promise, to establish 
therein a theocracy with the prophet as God's 
mouthpiece and vicegerent, and to build up a new 
city of Zion in preparation for the glory of the latter 
day. To realize this object four successive attempts 
were made in as many places: at Kirtland, O.; 
Far West (now Independence), Mo.; Nauvoo, 111., 
and finally in Utah. In the first three places ex- 
traordinary temporary success was followed by so 
fierce and determined opposition on the part of the 
surrounding " Gentiles " that the saints could 
make no effectual resistance. That in Utah they 
have been able not only to hold their groimd, but 
also to prosper greatly is to be ascribed to prior 
possession and isolation, together with an improved 
organization and a saner leadership. The succes- 
sive settlements of the Mormons represent, in gen- 
eral, stages not only of outward progress but also 
of inner development. At Kirtland the new sect 
met with immediate and striking success: its mis- 
sionaries displayed inmiense zeal and churches were 
founded in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, Indi- 



removal to Kirtland the nimiber of the Mormons 
grew to at least 1,200 souls. Here Sidney Rigdon 
became prominent. He had assimilated some of 
the ideas of Fourier, the French collectivist. Fol- 
lowing a special revelation of February, in 1831, tlie 
Kirtland saints began to organize communal busi- 
ness ventures, in which, for a time, they met witli 
success. 

The opposition, however, of the " unbelievers " 
about them caused Smith to turn his eyes toward 
the Western bounds of civilization, in 
8. Indus- order to find there a place where lie 
trial Devd- might without hindrance fully carry 
opment; out his views. In the autumn of 1831 
Opposition, he founded a colony in Jackson County, 
Mo. A revelation had declared that 
here was the promised land and the place for the 
city of Zion. Large tracts of land were bought; 
the town of Fair West, or Zion, was founded, where 
the city of Independence now lies; a monthly and 
a weekly paper for the propagation of the new faith 
were established; and all the affairs of the colony 
were carried on with admirable zeal and vigor. 
Nevertheless, although continuing to regard Far 
West as the destined site for the city of Zion, Smith 
made Kirtland for an indefinite time the chief seat 
of the saints. Thither he returned in 1832. He 
now thrust the communion into various perilous 
business ventures, all under the control of the 
church and without adequate financial foundation. 
In the simimer of 1833 a temple was built at the 
cost of $40,000, and although most of the Saints 
gave one-seventh of their time to its construction, 
a debt of from $15,000 to $20,000 was left upon it. 
Very early the non-Mormons in the region about 
Kirtland began to show a bitter hostility toward 
the new sect. Their opposition had its root partly 
in religious differences and partly in their indigna^ 
tion at Smith's domination in financial affairs that 
concerned the public at large. In May, 1832, a mob 
broke into the prophet's house, brought him into 
a neighboring field and tarred and feathered him. 
Rigdon suffered the same disgrace. Nothing 
daimted, however. Smith on the following day 
preached and baptized three converts, and after- 
ward continued to prosecute his various under- 
takings with energy. 

In 1834 Smith organized the first high council 
of the church with himself, Rigdon, and Williams 
as the first presidency. In associating 
9. Develop- these men with himself in the highest 
ing Organ- office Smith did not make them in any 
ization; sense equal with himself. They were 
Missionary his counselors, but both in prophesy- 
Operations. ing and in ruling he was to be uncon- 
ditionally supreme. In 1835 a further 
step in the development of the hierarchy was taken 
in the founding of the body of the twelve apostles. 
One of the twelve was Brigham Yoimg, who be- 
came Smith's successor in the presidency. Young 
had become a Mormon about the end of 1832 and 
had already rendered important service in the 
church by suppressing dissensions due to the proph- 
et's growing profligacy. In 1836 the constitution 
was further developed by the establishment of a 
U for each district of the church 
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(at that time Kirtland and Zion), called the " quo- 
rum of seventy." The various councils came to be 
called " quorums " — the first presidency, the twelve, 
the seventy. In 1837 the apostles Hyde and Kim- 
ball were sent as missionaries to England and South 
Wales, where they worked with remarkable suc- 
cess, especially among the laboring classes. After 
three years' labor they could count 4,019 Mormons 
in England alone. The report for June, 1851, gave 
a total of 30,747 adherents in the United Kin^om 
and further declared: "Within the last fourteen 
years more than 50,000 have been baptized in Eng- 
land, of whom nearly 17,000 have emigrated to 
Zion." 

The year 1836 was marked by the apostasy of 
some of the pillars of the church at Kirtland. The 
** three witnesses " (Cowdery, Whit- 
10. History, mer, and Harris) to the Book of 
1836-38. Blormon were excommunicated along 
with other " dissenters.'' There is 
evidence that while the Saints were yet in Kirt- 
land polygamy began to be practised by some 
of the leaders. Whether Smith privately sanc- 
tioned or condoned these practises is not quite 
certain. His ostensible efforts at their suppression 
lacked the vigor that generally characterized his 
actions. In the Book of Doctrine and Covenants 
(1835) he declared: " Inasmuch as this Church of 
Christ has been reproached with the crime of for- 
nication, and polygamy: we declare that we be- 
lieve that one man should have one wife; and one 
woman but one husband." In obedience to a rev- 
elation Smith in 1836 established a bank at Kirt- 
land, which about the beginning of 1838 became 
insolvent. Judicial procedure against the prophet 
and others was begun. At this moment, however, 
Smith and Rigdon in obedience to a revelation 
went to Missouri. The colony there had been hav- 
ing troublous times since 1834, when the prophet 
had removed various difficulties. Now, however, 
internal dissensions became serious, while the Gen- 
tiles' opposition grew increasingly fierce. From the 
beginning the people of Missouri had resented the 
attitude of the Mormons as expressed (for example) 
in a passage in the Book of Commandments (1833) 
calling that state the " land of your inheritance, 
which is now the land of your enemies." Already 
border-ruffianism had been manifested against the 
Momions. A popular demand for the removal of 
the Mormons was met with temporizing on their 
I)art, and, as the governor's attempt to call out the 
militia to protect them was futile, a mob drove at 
least 1,500 of them northward across the Missouri 
River. These settled chiefly in Clay, Caldwell, and 
Daviess counties. Negotiations for pecuniary re- 
dress proved fruitless; for conviction for violence 
oonunitted against a Mormon could not be had in 
Jackson cotmty. While the Mormons had been 
guflty of various offenses, non-Mormons were dis- 
posed to lay upon them the blame for any depre- 
dations when the authors were unknown, and so 
the Mormons suffered beyond their deserts. Not- 
withstanding, the town of Far West itself was, until 
1838, materially prosperous and on fairly good 
terms with the neighboring Gentiles. About this 
time, however, the presidency was charged with I 



misappropriating trust funds, and several prom- 
inent leaders forsook the church. About the same 
time there was formed an organisation later called 
the Danite Band or the " Avenging Angels." Its 
members were bound by blood oaths to obey any 
behest of the church against property or life. In 
the same year also the tithing system was estab- 
lished, which ever since has been so important for 
Mormonism. 

The climax of the civil strife in Missouri seems 
to have been occasioned largely by a sermon of 
Rigdon's on July 4, 1838, which pre- 
iz. Nauvoo dieted a war of extermination between 
Period; Saints and Gentiles. Upon complaint 
Polygamy; to the governor that the Mormons in 
Smith's Caldwell and Daviess counties resisted 
Death, the execution of justice, a regiment of 
militia was called out; but the soldiery 
for the most part disbanded. Nevertheless there 
were serious conflicts between the Mormons and 
the Gentiles, which culminated in the massacre of 
twenty Mormons at Hawn's Mill. In the autumn 
the state authorities demanded the expulsion of 
the Mormons, except the leaders, who were to be 
held for trial. Joseph Smith and his brother Hyrum 
were imprisoned at Liberty, but on the way to trial 
effected their escape, probably by bribery. The 
two brothers rode to Quincy, lU. To this state 
most of the Mormons, to the niunber of about 
15,000, had abeady fled. The prophet bought 
large tracts of land in Hancock County and beyonc' 
the Mississippi in Iowa. On the eastern bank of 
the river the Mormons began to build a city to 
which by revelation the name Nauvoo was given. 
The Mormon propaganda was meanwhile vigor- 
ously at work in the United States and abroad, and 
(1840-43) converts flocked to Nauvoo to the esti- 
mated number of 3,758. Smith procured from the 
state legislature a charter for the city which made it 
almost independent of state control. The prophet 
now organized a military body under the name of 
the Nauvoo legion, himself assuming the command 
with the title of general. In Apr., 1841, the foim- 
dation of a new temple was laid; it was dedicated 
May 1, 1846. Smith began now to take interest in 
state and national politics. He appealed to Presi- 
dent Van Buren for help to recover losses of prop- 
erty in Missotui; but as neither the president nor 
Congress would take action, and as Clay and Cal- 
hoim, presidential aspirants, gave non-conmiittal 
answers to his inquiries concerning their attitude 
toward the Mormons' claims, he announced him- 
self in the organ of the church a candidate for the 
presidency of the United States. As Smith's power 
increased, his profligacy also grew. In order to 
quiet the indignation of his wife the prophet in 
1843 imparted to a select few a revelation which 
permitted himself and (with his sanction) others 
to have more than one wife. This revelation was 
openly promulgated first in 1852 by Brigham Young. 
In Nauvoo the polygamous practises occasioned 
serious dissensions. A Dr. Foster and two others 
started an independent newspaper, called the Ex^ 
posUor. Its first — and only — ^number condemned va^ 
rious church practises and doctrines including that 
of the pluraUty of wives. At Smith's behest the 
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press and property of the Expositor were destroyed 
and Foster was expelled from the city. Aroused 
to indignation by the revelation of the state of 
things in Nauvoo and perhaps no less by various 
mysterious depredations in the surrounding coun- 
try, the people of bordering counties raised forces 
for a proposed war against the Mormons. The 
prophet with several others planned to flee, but 
upon Governor Ford's promise of protection he sur- 
rendered himself at Carthage June 24, 1844, but on 
the night of June 27 a band of disguised ruffians 
broke into the jail and shot to death the prophet 
and his brother Hyrum. 

The tragic end of the prophet turned to the ad- 
vantage of the Mormons. It placed on him the halo 
of martyrdom, while the leadership 
13. Brighamfell into the hands of a man who was 
Young; his superior as an organizer and ruler, 
Removal though inferior to him as prophet and 
to Utah, religious enthusiast. There were sev- 
eral rival candidates for the office of 
first prophet and president. Rigdon was easily 
disposed of and even excommunicated. Other 
candidates, besides Young, were Strang and tfhe 
prophet's son, Joseph Smith, 3d. Strang loudly 
proclaimed that he had received a revelation that he 
should be Smith's successor. Upon Young's elec- 
tion he withdrew with his followers and settled in 
Wisconsin, where in 1856 he was shot as the result 
of a quarrel with two members of his sect. The 
" Young Josephites," largely holding aloof from 
Brigham Young, founded in 1852 — in a more defi- 
nite way in 1860 — the Reorganized Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints with Joseph Smith, 3d, 
at the head (see below, III.). Brigham Young (b. 
in Whitingham, Vt., June 1, 1801; d. in Salt Lake 
City Aug. 29, 1877) was the logical successor of 
Smith. Although originally only an ordinary car- 
penter he proved himself to be a man of very ex- 
traordinary talents. His leadership was cordially 
accepted by the great majority of the Saints. In 

1845 the legislature of Illinois found it necessary to 
withdraw the charter of the city of Nauvoo. This 
condition, coupled with the unabated hostility of 
the surrounding non-Mormons, led the Saints to 
the determination to emigrate far beyond the bor- 
ders of civilization. The Valley of the Great Salt 
Lake was finally fixed upon. The exodus began in 

1846 and before the close of 1848 the whole body 
of Young's adherents had crossed the plains except 
a few left at the Missouri as forwarding agents for 
Mormon emigrants. In Sept., 1846, the Mormons 
that had not already departed were forcibly 
expelled from Illinois by a general uprising. The 
migration to Utah was a stupendous undertaking, 
r.ffording Young a supreme opportunity for the de- 
velopment and display of his talents as organizer 
and leader, so that he entered upon his adminis- 
tration in Utah with the prestige of a signal tri- 
umph. He reached his destination July 24, 1847. 
Immediately the founding of Salt Lake City was 
begun. A fund was established for the ajssistance 
ol Mormon emigrants, who, coming from Great 
Britain, Sweden, and Norway, and m less num- 
bers from Germany, Switzerland, and France, in 
the years 1848-51 reached the niunber of 6.331, 



and in the years 1852-55 from Great Britain alone 
9,925. 

The design of Brigham Young was to build up a 
state which, both economically and politically, 
should be as nearly independent as 
13. Defiance possible. The economic success of the 
of the Mormon community was due in part 
United to his skilful, though despotic, man- 
States, agement, but also in no small measure 
to the inflow of money brought by 
the California gold-seekers and, at a later period, 
to the construction of the Union Pacific Railroad. 
In their political designs the Mormons were less 
fortimate. When, in 1848, the region within which 
their settlements lay became United States terri- 
tory. Young quickly decided that he wanted state- 
hood for his colony, not territorial rule by the fed- 
eral authorities. A " provisional " government was 
set up for the " State of Deseret," whose boundaries 
were set so wide as to include most of the territory 
acquired by the United States from Mexico. In 
1849 a constitution was prepared and a delegate 
sent to Washington with a petition for admission 
into the Union. Congress, however, refused to 
recognize the new state and ignored the name 
Deseret. In 1850 it organized a territorial govern- 
ment for the smaller region occupied by the Mor- 
mon settlements and gave the new territory the 
name Utah. The president appointed Brigham 
Young governor; also district judges were ap- 
pointed by the federal government. But Young's 
tactics were so aggressive that the federal officers 
were soon compelled to withdraw. As Young's 
term of office drew to a close President Pierce pur- 
posed to appoint a non-Mormon in his stead. He 
offered the place to Lieutenant-Colonel Steptoe, 
then in Utah with a small military force. But 
Young's attitude was so threatening that Steptoe 
dared not accept the office. In a message to 
Congress in 1857 Buchanan declared that ** there 
no longer remained any government in Utah but 
the despotism of Brigham Young." ** To restore 
the supremacy of the constitution and laws within 
its limits " the president appointed a new governor 
(Alfred Gumming) and other federal officers, and 
sent them to their posts accompanied by a military 
force of 2,500 men '* for their protection and to aid 
as a posse comitatus in case of need in the execu- 
tion of the laws." That a collision was imminent 
between Mormondom and the federal government 
was clear to all who understood the state of affairs 
in Utah and the principles and policy of Yoimg. 
Polygamy flourished as an avowed doctrine of the 
church. Young had acquired an almost incredible 
power as dictator. He was a mighty force for order 
according to his system, but the means which he 
employed were often atrocious. In order to accom- 
plish a much-needed " reformation " he instituted 
a veritable reign of terror, and there were not a few 
" church-inspired murders." It was natural, there- 
fore, that when Young heard of the coming of the 
federal officers and troops, his attitude should be 
boldly defiant. He publicly announced the news 
of the coming " invasion," and declared he would 
*' ask no odds of Uncle Sam or the devil." He called 
the Saints to arms. They harassed the federal 
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troops in yarious ways, and by cutting off their 
base of suppHes effectually crippled them, com- 
pelling them to retire into winter quarters. The 
year 1857 witnessed the most frightful act of vio- 
lenoe in the history of the Mormons — ^the massacre 
of 150 non-Mormon emigrants at Mountain Mead- 
ows by a band of Mormons and Indians under the 
lead of Bishop John D. Lee. Not until twenty 
years later could Lee be seized for his crime, tried, 
condemned, and executed. Early in 1858 Young 
procured from President Buchanan a free pardon 
for all the Mormon leaders, and peace was declared. 
The last of the federal troops were withdrawn in 
1860. It is certain, however, that Young never in- 
tended real submission to the federal government. 
The more or less open Mormon defiance continued 
until in 1890 the church reluctantly ** traded polyg- 
amy for Statehood." 

The fight of the United States government against 
polygamy in the territories began with the Morrill 
biU of 1860 (enacted 1862). The 
14. So^ measure was ineffective because the 
prcMonof conviction of a polygamist could not 
VoljgjUDji be had from Mormon juries. The 
Statehood. Cullom bill of 1869 (which failed of 
passage in the Senate) was opposed 
by Delegate Hooper of Utah on the ground that the 
Mormons' doctrine of marriage, being an essential 
part of their religious faith, was entitled to full 
protection under the constitution. Presidents, one 
after another, recommended to Congress a more 
vigorous procedure against the Mormons. In a 
message in 1880 President Hayes declared: " Po- 
lygamy can only be suppressed by taking away the 
political power of the sect which encourages and 
sustains it." Recommendations of Garfield and 
of Arthur in 1881 led to the enactment in 1882 of 
the ** Edmunds Law," improved 1887 (" Edmunds- 
Tucker Law "), which provided that no polygamist 
might vote in any territory or hold office under the 
United States. The attitude of the Mormon church 
toward the law is manifest from An Epistle of the 
First Presidency to the officers and members qf the 
church, Oct. 6, 1885: 

"The war is openly and lUndiaKuisedly made upon our re- 
tunon. To induce men to repudiate that, to violate ita pre- 
cvpui, and break ita solemn covenants, every inducement is 
inven. . . . We did not reveal oeleettal marriage. We can 
not withdraw or renounce it. Qod revealed it, and he has 
promised to maintain it and to bless thoae who obey it." 

Prosecutions under the Edmunds Law began in 
1884; convictions for polygamy or unlawful co- 
habitation (mostly the latter) numbered 3 in 1884, 
39 in 1885, 112 in 1886, 214 in 1887, and 100 in 
1888. Among the provisions of the act of 1887 
was one that dissolved the corporation of the Mor- 
mon church. In 1890 the United States supreme 
court affirmed a decision of a lower court confis- 
cating the property of the Mormon church, and de- 
claring that church to be an organized rebellion. 
In the same year Congress passed An act disposing 
of the church lands for the benefit of the school 
fund. After the admission of Utah as a state Con- 
gress restored the property. Perceiving the futility 
of further resistance President Woodruff, Sept. 25, 
1890, issued a proclamation (not a revelation 1) in 
which he declared' that his " advice to the Latter- 
VIII.— 2 



Day Saints is to refrain from contracting any mar- 
riage forbidden by the law of the land.'' It was no 
recession from the principle of polygamy, only a 
necessary concession to the force of public law. 
By the concession in the matter of polygamy the 
chief obstacle to statehood for Utah was removed. 
Its admission finally took place in Jan., 1906. The 
political difficulties of the Mormons have led the 
church so far to modify its political creed as to declare 
that the Saints ** form not a rival power as against 
the Union, but an apostolic ministry to it, and their 
political gospel is state rights and self-government.'' 

Brighajn Young died leaving an estate of 12,- 

000,000 to be divided among his seventeen wives 

— ^he had had twenty-five wives all 

15. Late told — and fifty-six children.' After his 

History; death the twelve apostles with John 

Present Taylor at their head exercised the 
Status, chief authority until Taylor's election 
to the presidency in 1880 with George 
Q. Caimon and Joseph F. Smith as counselors. In 
like manner after Taylor's death in 1887 the twelve 
again ruled until the election of Wilford Woodruff 
to the presidency in 1889. Upon his death in 1898 
Lorenzo Snow was made president. All of these 
were acknowledged polygamists. As successor to 
Snow (d. 1901) Joseph F. Smith, son of the martyr 
patriarch, Hyrum Smith, was chosen president. 
Though these were all able men, no one of his suc- 
cessors has been comparable to Brigham Young. 
Although rough and uncultured, he possessed enor- 
mous physical and mental energy and all the quali- 
fications of a great popular leader. To him even 
more than to Joseph Smith Mormondom owes its 
coherence and persistence. He received revela- 
tions when he needed them — and many of the most 
offensive doctrines of Mormonism were promul- 
gated by him — ^yet he was far more an organizer 
than a prophet. The " Utah " Mormons numbered 
in 1909 about 350,000 members (baptized believers) 
in the United States. Considerably more than one- 
half of these are found in Utah, though there is 
probably not a state or territory in the Union with- 
out some of them, while in all the states and terri- 
tories bordering on Utah, especially in Idaho and 
Arizona, they have gained a firm foothold and 
make themselves felt politically. There are at 
least 15,000 Mormons in Europe (chiefly in Great 
Britain, Sweden, Norway, Germany, Switzerland, 
Holland, and Belgium). A considerable number is 
in Canada and a few are to be found in each of a 
score of other countries in various quarters of the 
globe. Their propaganda, which suffered a check 
by the promulgation of the doctrine of polygamy 
in 1852, has been vigorous and fairly successful 
since Woodruff's manifesto advising the Saints to 
contract no marriage forbidden by law. 

The first principle of Mormonism is belief in a 

present and progressive revelation. According to 

their official statement, their religion 

z6. Doc- " consists of doctrines, command- 
trinal ments, ordinances, and rites revealed 

System, from God to the present age." The 
conception of revelation is apocalyp- 
tic. From time to time noteworthy changes have 
taken place in their doctrine, and others can come 
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at any time. It is true only in the vaguest sense 
that the church's creed, belief, aims, and purposes 
have remained the same. The Mormons, acknowl- 
edge as the word of God the Bible 'Mn so far as it 
is correctly translated," the Book of Mormon, and 
the revelations contained in Doctrine and Covenants 
and in later publications. So far as the Bible is 
concerned, Joseph Smith and his successors have 
taken such liberties with its meaning, and even 
with its text, that it can not be said to have any 
authority for a Mormon. The Book of Mormon, so 
important historically, is not comparable, in doc- 
trinal significance, with the Book of Dodrine and 
Covenants and the Pearl of Great Price. In the year 
1842 Joseph Smith published a short outline of 
Mormon belief. In it the doctrine of the Trinity 
was acknowledged, while pimishment of the race 
for Adam's fall was denied. Through Christ's pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice salvation is possible for all men, 
on condition of obedience to the ordinances of the 
Gospel. These are: faith, repentance, baptism for 
the remission of sins; the laying on of hands for 
the receiving of the Holy Ghost. The true church 
must have the same institutions and the same spir- 
itual gifts as the Apostolic Church. There is taught 
further the gathering together of Israel and the 
restoration of the ten tribes. Zion will be built 
somewhere on the American continent and Christ 
will rule in person upon the earth, which will be 
renewed to paradisiacal glory. All men should be in 
possession of religious liberty. Obedience and rev- 
erence should be accorded to kings and aU in au- 
thority. A pure, honest, chaste, and beneficent life 
is a holy duty. This, however, affords only a faint 
notion of what Mormonism was then, to say noth- 
ing of its later manifestations. Its doctrine of God, 
for example, is widely different from that of the 
Christian Church. The Mormon conception of deity 
rather resembles that of Buddhism. From it a sys- 
tem of anthropomorphisms has been developed, 
which far exceeds that of any Christian sect in any 
age. The Mormons teach that nothing is created, 
everything is begotten. The supreme God (him- 
self brought forth in some way by eternal, self- 
moving, and intelligent matter) begot other gods. 
AU have bodies, parts, and passions, for ** man is 
made in the image of God." A chief occupation of 
these gods is to produce souls for the bodies be- 
gotten in this and other worlds. The sex idea runs 
through the whole Mormon conception of the imi- 
verse. Each world has its own god; oiu« is none 
other than Adam — who gradually attained his 
present glory. " He is the only God with whom 
we have to do." All gods are in a progressive de- 
velopment, and all Saints will advance to the dig- 
nity of gods. Justification by faith as taught by 
Evangelical churches is a " destructive doctrine.'' 
Submission and obedience to the commandments 
of the church is the essential thing in faith. Bap- 
tism, through which sins are washed away, is un- 
conditionally necessary to salvation. Infant bap- 
tism is a " solemn mockery," for little children have 
no sins to repent of and are not under the curse of 
Adam. An essential feature of the Mormon system 
is the doctrine and practise of baptism for the dead. 
As the true Church was extinct upon earth since 



shortly after the days of the apostles until Joseph 
Smith, no baptism in all that time was valid. Saints, 
however, may be baptized for the dead and thus 
insure the salvation of the latter. The most no- 
torious of the Mormon doctrines is that of celestial 
marriage, or marriage unto eternity. All marriages 
entered into without divine sanction, such as is 
given only to the Saints, are dissolved by death. 
Those, on the other hand, who wed in accordance 
with the true Gospel are married for eternity. If 
a wife thus sealed precedes her husband in death, 
he may in like manner marry another, and, if the 
second should die, a third, and so on. In the resur- 
rection all are to be his. Moreover, inasmuch as in 
eternity a man may have many wives, so may he 
even in this world, and at one time, if God and his 
Church sanction it. As many women as God thus 
gives a man are his and his alone, and cohabitation 
with them is right and holy. In its behalf the Mor- 
mons claim that this doctrine strongly tends to ex- 
clude adultery and prostitution. 

In close relation to the doctrinal system stand 

the church commandments, ordinances, and public 

worship. Only believers are baptized, and that by 

inunersion, and it is followed immedi- 

17. Ordi- ately by the laying-on of hands. The 

nances in celebration of the Lord's Supper takes 
Theory and place every Simday. By special reve- 

Practise. lation the use of fermented wine was 
forbidden; now even the imfermented 
juice of the grape gives place to water. The Saints 
have certain secret rites or mysteries, the most im- 
portant of which are those connected with the mar- 
riage ceremony, known as going through the En- 
dowment House. In Salt Lake City all secret rites 
are now performed in the temple. No non-Mormon 
may enter the temple, whereas access to the great 
tabernacle is free to aU. Public worship consists of 
song, prayer, sermon, celebration of the Lord's 
Supper, and sometimes the dispensing of blessings 
by a patriarch. In the tabernacle at Salt Lake the 
music is excellent and impressive. Generally two 
persons preach in a single service. The sermons are 
for the most part mere harangues, usually without 
a text, and a mixture of the religious and the secu- 
lar. Everything, however, is manifestly adapted 
to the end in view. Regarded as an organism Mor- 
monism strives to realize the ideal of a pure the- 
ocracy based on prophetism and mediated by a 
hierarchy. In its beginnings a free prophetism 
ruled; but as it was perceived what confusion must 
arise if every man were his own prophet, there early 
developed a great hierarchical system. While every 
member of the church may enjoy the blessings of 
divine conmiunion and revelations for his own com- 
fort and guidance, revelations affecting the whole 
church are given only through the president, al- 
though his counselors may share illumination with 
him. The priesthood is of two orders: the Aaronic 
(charged with secular affairs) and the Melchiaedec 
(charged with spiritual affairs). The latter b the 
higher and may overrule the former. Every worthy 
adult male member has a place in one or the other 
of these orders. There is no salaried preaching 
class. It b expected of each member that he will 
serve in any work to which he may be assigned, at 
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home or abroad. About 2,000 missionaries are con- 
stantly at work, the personnel being laigely changed 
every two or four years. E^ch mission is under the 
presidency of an elder and has the necessary minor 
officers. The missionaries travel and labor by twos 
or in larger groups. In the making of proselytes 
the more offensive (esoteric) doctrines of Mormon- 
ism are passed over without mention; stress is laid 
on the doctrine of a progressive, present-day rev- 
elation and the (materialistic) glories promised to 
the Saints. 

The ranks of the Melchisedec priesthood are the 

following: (1) The council of the first presidency, 

consisting of three men, in office and 

xS. PriMt- dignity equal to Peter, James, and John. 

hood and One of these is church president, 

Govem- chosen in a general assembly, and the 
xnent. others are his counselors. These may 
be against him in counsels but never 
in final decisions. For the whole church the presi- 
dent is prophet, seer, and revelator, and his author- 
ity is absolute. (2) The twelve apostles, or ex- 
traordinary witnesses of the name of Christ in the 
whole world. In the interval between the death of 
a president and the election of his successor the 
twelve exercise the highest authority in the church. 
(3) Presidents of the quorums of seventy; (4) pa- 
triarchs; (5) high priests. The Aaronic priesthood 
includes: (1) bishops, who have charge of the 
gathering of the tithes and the care of the poor; 
(2) priests; (3) teachers; (4) deacons. Territo- 
rially the church is divided into " stakes of Zion " 
and the stakes again into wards. The stakes of 
Zion are so called in distinction from Zion proper, 
which is in Jackson County, Mo., whither also the 
Saints are to assemble themselves at last to receive 
the returning Christ. In North America there are 
some fifty of these stakes, twenty-one of them in 
Utah. Each stake has an organization which copies 
that of the entire church. For each stake also 
there is a presiding bishop and for each ward a 
bishop. The bishops are assisted by under officers. 
By means of this elaborate yet well-balanced sys- 
tem the church maintains a most effective over- 
sight of its affairs. The social and economic as- 
pects of Mormonism have ever been interesting and 
are in part worthy of praise. The rigorous system 
has been successful in restraining many vices and 
in producing a high general state of material well- 
being, while the lawless subjectivism of its prophet- 
ism, which opened the gate to polygamy and other 
vicious doctrines and practises, has wrought un- 
told harm to its people. Separating itself from the 
Christian Church and (as far as practicable) from 
the larger civil and social community, Mormonism 
is necessarily deficient in many of the best elements 
of modem culture. It has, however, combined into 
one the religious and the social element more success- 
fully than any other movement of modem times. 

J. R. Van Pelt. 

TIL The Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Dtty Saints: This body claims to be the 
church of that name that was organized by Joseph 
Smith in Fayette, N. Y., Apr. 6, 1830, and subse- 
quently located at Kirtland, O. This contention is 
disputed by the Utah body of Latter-day Saints. 



The disruption occurred in 1844, the main body 
having meantime removed from Kirtiand to Mis- 
souri, thence to Nauvoo, III. (see I.-II., above) ; the 
smaller body was reorganized near Beloit, Wis. 
At the first conference of the latter, in 1852, the 
leadership of Brigham Young was disowned. The 
Reorganized Church has never favored polygamy, 
but has borne testimony against it. It accepts 
three books as of divine origin: the Bible, the Book 
of Mormon, and the Book of Ck)venant8 — the last 
as a guide in church government, the Book of Mor- 
mon as a history of the inhabitants of America for 
2,400 years, closing 400 a.d., and the Bible as the 
word of God, so far as it is translated correctly. 
The faith of the church is that of the epitome, made 
by Joseph Smith in 1842 (ut sup.) and enlarged 
somewhat since. Articles were inserted after po- 
lygamy became a tenet of the faith of the Utah 
branch, declaring for monogamy and against the 
doctrine of plural wives. 

The system of polity is similar to that of the Utah 
branch, consisting of the presidency, embracing 
when full, three men, the apostolate, the quo- 
rums of seventy, and priests or pastors, teachers, 
deacons, and bishops — the last-named conducting 
the business affairs of the church. 

The headquarters of the church, which were in 
Piano, 111., for nearly twenty years, were removed 
in 1881 to Lamoni, la., where they now are. There 
are in Lamoni a publishing house, a college, and 
two homes for the aged. The church carries on 
missionary work in the United States, Canada, 
Australia, Great Britain, Germany, Scandinavia, 
Mexico, and the Sandwich and Society Islands. It 
reports in the United States alone 49,500 membere, 
560 churches, and 1,200 mimsters. It is slowly in- 
creasing in membership. 

The president of the church is Joseph Smith, son 
of the first president. He has held this office since 
1860. He lives in Independence, Mo.; his associ- 
ates are Frederick M. Smith, Independence, Mo., 
and Richard Evans, Toronto, Canada. The presi- 
dent of the quorum of the twelve apostles is Will- 
iam H. Kelley, Lamoni, la.; and Heman C. Smith, 
of the same place, is second in order of appoint- 
ment, and is also historian of the church. 

H. K. Carroll. 

IV. Anti-Mormon Movements: Joseph Smith 
once said with emphasis and apparent pride: " Mor- 
monism is at war with every craft and creed of 
Christendom.'' That statement has had abundant 
verification in every period of Mormon history. 
But in Nauvoo and afterward in Utah there were 
many but futile attempts to reform 
z. To 1869. Mormonism from within. The advent 
of the United States army into Utah, 
the opening of mines, and the inflow of " Gentiles " 
afforded protection and gave promise of help from 
without. Three powerful forces of Christian civil- 
ization were invoked : the press, the pulpit, and the 
school. The first paper published was The Valley 
Tan, issued in 1858 from the camp. The Salt Lake 
Vedette followed, then The Utah MagazinBy after- 
ward The Tribune^ and others in subsequent years. 
Some young men of literary tastes organized a 
** literary and musical societ^," which maintained 
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a struggling existence. In 1865 they invited the 
Rev. Norman McLeod, an anny chaplain and Con- 
gregational minister, to the city. He instituted 
services in a hall in Main Street. A Simday-school 
was organized in the city and another at the camp, 
and Dr. John King Robinson, surgeon in the army, 
became superintendent. The literary society, with 
help from California, erected Independence Hall, 
a commodious adobe building for religious and 
literary purposes. The next year McLeod went 
east to solicit funds. In his absence Dr. Robinson 
was treacherously murdered. McLeod was ad- 
vised by friends not to return to Utah, as his life 
was in danger. But Major Charles H. Hempsted, 
United States district attorney, maintained the 
Sunday-school. Early in 1867 Warren Hussey and 
two Episcopalian ladies, Mrs. Dr. Hamilton and 
Mrs. Oliver Durant, requested Bishop Tuttle of 
Montana to send a cleigyman. He sent Rev. Messrs. 
Thomas W. Haskins and Geozge W. Foote. In 
May they instituted the first permanent Christian 
service in Salt Lake City. Major Hempsted gave 
into their hands the Sunday-school with an enrol- 
ment of fifty. Responding to a ciying need for 
school facilities, they, in July, opened St. Mark's 
grammar-school. An Episcopal church of fifteen 
communicants was constituted that summer. A 
much-needed hospital was provided, the first in 
Utah. In years following this denomination estab- 
lished churches and schools in five other towns, 
and a second church, St. Paul's, in Salt Lake City. 
On the removal of Bishop Tuttle to Salt Lake City 
in 1869, St. Mark's became the cathedral. Subse- 
quently Rowland Hall, a boarding and day-school 
for girls, was opened. The Episcopalians now have 
property in Utah worth about $400,000. 

In 1869 two Presbyterian ministers, Sheldon 
Jackson (q.v.) and Melanchthon Hughes, held the 
first religious service in Corinne and instituted reg- 
ular woric. A church of nine members was organ- 
ized July 14, 1870. In 1864 the Rev. 

2. From Henry KendaU, secretary of the Pres- 
1869 to the byterian Board of Home Missions, 

Present while en route to California, preached 
in the Mormon Tabernacle in Salt 
Lake City. He found in the city Presbyterians 
eager for church privileges, but not until 1871 was 
their request granted. Rev. Josiah Welch arrived 
in July of that year, and instituted regular services 
in a room above a livery stable. Out of this be- 
ginning grew the First Presbyterian Church of Salt 
Lake City. In 1875 Rev. D. J. McMillan arrived 
and instituted an aggressive policy. Within six 
years he established 40 missions and schools, from 
St. George in the extreme south of Utah, to Malad, 
Idaho, the northern part of the Mormon realm. At 
present the Presbyterians have 27 ministers, 27 
churches, 1,819 conmiunicants, 1 college, 4 acad- 
emies (boarding and day-schools), 13 day-schools, 
1,402 scholars, and property amounting to $650,000. 
Since the establishment of a public-school syBtem 
in'Utah the denominations have discontinued many 
of their parochial and mission schools. In 1870 the 
Rev. G. M. Peirce, a Methodist minister, arrived 
in Salt Lake City, at once began work, and soon 
established a church. In 1876 he launched T?ie 



Rocky Mountain CkriHian Advocate, the first Prot- 
estant religious paper in Utah. This denomination 
extended its church and school work into many 
parts of Utah. It now has 23 ministers in charge 
of 27 churches, with 1,550 members, 35 Sunday- 
schools with 2,530 scholars, and church and manse 
property worth $222,100. 

In 1873 Rev. Father Scanlan of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church was sent to Salt Lake City. Three 
years previously Rev. Father Kelley from Nevada 
visited the city and purchased a plot of land for 
church purposes, but held no service. Father 
Scanlan established St. Mary's Church, and in 
course of time twelve other parishes and forty mis- 
sions, in 1875 St. Mary's Academy, in 1881 Holy 
Cross Hospital, in 1886 All Hallows Coll^;e, and 
later Keams St. Ann's Orphanage. Schools were 
opened in five other towns. Father Scanlan is now 
bishop, and St. Mary's is his cathedral, with a new 
building costing $350,000. In 1874 the Congrega- 
tionalists retiuned and oi^ganized a church in In- 
dependence Hall, with Rev. Walter M. Barrows as 
pastor. In 1878 Hammond Hall and later two 
other academies and five mission schools in other 
parts were opened. At present the Congregation- 
alists have 10 churches with 1,327 members and 10 
Sunday-schools with an enrolment of 1,260. 

In 1881 Rev. Dwight Spencer, superintendent of 
Baptist missions, reached Salt Lake City, and or- 
ganized a church which has grown and multiplied. 
That denomination has now 10 ministers and 10 
churches, with 1,000 members. In 1882 the Lu- 
theran Church entered Utah. They have pursued 
a conservative policy and accomplished substantial 
results. The Joeephites (non-polygamous Mor- 
mons) established several churches and have quietly 
served those Mormons who repudiate polygamy and 
the divine right of Brigham Young and his follow- 
ers. The Jews from the first have done their part 
well. They have helped all the Christian churches 
and maintained several synagogues. The Y. M. C. A. 
has acquired property worth $240,000; it has 1,365 
members, 1,013 of whom are members of Protestant 
churches; 585 are in educational classes, and 31 1 in 
Bible classes. D. J. McMillan. 

Biblioobapht: From the Mormon standpoint: Book of 
Mormon^ lat ed.. Palmyra. N. Y., 1839, current publica- 
tion in revised form at Salt Lake City; Joseph Smith, 
Book of Doctrine and CovenanU, Kirtland, Ohio, 1835; 
Th$ Pearl of Qreat Price, Salt Lake City, 1891 and cur- 
rant (selections from Joseph Smith's writings); various 
works of B. H. Roberts, currently published at Salt Lake 
City, e. g.. The Ooepel, Outlines of Ecdeeiaetieal Hietory, 
New Wiineee for Ood, Defence of the Faith and of the SainU; 
P. P. Pratt, A Voice of Warning to AU Natione, Kirtland. 
1838; Thompson, Evideneee in Proof of the " Book of Mor- 
mon," Batavia, 1841; Lucy Smith, Bioffraphical Sketches 
cfJoeeph Smith and his Progenitors, Liverpool. 1853. Piano, 
HIh 1880 (by the prophet's mother); E. W. Tullidge. Life 
ef Jossfh the Prophet, Piano, 1880; idem. Hist, of Salt 
Lake City, Salt Lake CSty, 1886; J. £. Tabnage, ArticUs 
of FaUh, ib. 1899; Joseph Smith 3d, and H. C. Smith. 
HisL cf the ChurtJi of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, 
Lamoni, la., 1901; B. H. Roberts, Mormon Doctrine of 
Deity, Salt Lake City. 1903; L. A. Wilson, OuUines of 
Mormon Philosophy, ib. 1905; J. H. Evans, One Hundred 
Yean of Mormonism, 1806-1906, ib. 1906. 

From the historical, critical, or anti-Mormon point of 
view: W. A. Linn, Story of the Mormons, from the Date 
of their Origin to , . , 1901, New York, 1902 (de- 
tailed); H. H. Bancroft, HisU of the Pacific States, vol 
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xxi^ UlaK San Frandaoo. 1889; E. D. Howe, Mor- 
moniam Unveiled, Pammville, Ohio, 1834; D. P. Kidder, 
Aformoniam and Mormont; historical View of Ote Ri»e 
and Proffrtaa of Ou » , . Latigr^Day SainU, New York, 
1853; B. G. Ferns. Utah and the Mornunu, ib. 1864; J. 
W. Gtmniaon, The Mormotu, Philadelphia, 1856; J. Hyde^ 
Jr^ Mormaniam; tta Leadere and Deaigne, New York, 
1857 (by an ex-Mormon); P. Tucker, Oriifin, RiM, and 
Froffn ae of Mormoniam, ib. 1867; J. H. Beadle, lAfe in 
Utah; or, the Mtfetariea and Crimea of Mormoniam, Phila- 
delphia, 1870; idem, Poluoamy; or, tha Myatariaa . . . (^ 
Miormoniain, Fulton, Ky., 1904; M. Busoh, OeatMdUa dar 
Mormmen nabat Daretellung ihrea Glaubana, Leipeic, 1870; 
F. H. Ludlow, Heart of the CorUinant; vnih an Examina- 
turn €f the Mormon Principla, New York, 1870; T. B. H. 
Btenhouee, Tha Rocky MourUain Sainte, ib. 1873; R. von 
Schlacintweit, Die Mormonen . . . von ihrar Bntatahuno 
Ue aufdia Oanamaart, Cologne, 1878; J. H. Kennedy, Early 
Daya of Mormoniam, Hew York, 1888; T. GresSt The 
Prophai of Palmyra, Mormoniam; toyather with a complata 
HiaL €/ tha Mormon Era, ib. 1890; W. H. Thomas, Mor- 
mon Sainte, London. 1880; M. T. Lamb, The Mormona 
and their Bible, Philadelphia, 1901; L W. Riley. Tha 
Founder of Mormoniam, New York. 1902; N. L. Nelson, 
Sdanhfie Aapeete of Mormoniam, ib. 1904; Mrs. J. F. Wil- 
llag. On Amariean SaU; or, Mormoniam the Mohammedan' 
imefthe Weal, Louisville, 1906; £. V. Fohlin. SaU Lake 
City, Paat and Preaent, A NamUiva ofite Hiatory and Ro- 
wtanee, ita People and CuUuree, ita Induatry and Commerce, 
Salt Lake City. 1909. A oonaiderable body of magasine 
literature is indicated in Richardson, Encyclopaedia, pp. 
748-740. 

MORNING LECTORBS: The name usually 
given to a series of sermona published under the 
title Momiftg Exerciseg at CrippUgaU, SL-GtUa-inr- 
the-Fidd* and in Southvxirkf being divers Sermons 
preached A.D. 1659-1689, by several Ministers of 
the Gospd in or near London, 8 vols., London; re- 
published, ed. J. Nichols, 6 vols., London, 1844. 
The occasion is thus given by D. Neal (Hist, of the 
Puritans, i. 424, New York, 1803): " The opening 
of the war [between parliament and King Charles 
L] gave rise to an exercise of prayer, and exhorti^ 
tion to repentance, for an hour every morning in 
the week. Most of the citizens of London having 
some near relation or friend in the army of the 
Earl of Essex, so many bills were sent up to the 
pulpit every Lord's Day for their preservation, 
that the minister had neither time to read them, 
nor to recommend their cases to God in prayer: it 
was therefore agreed, by some London divines, to 
separate an hour for this purpose every morning, 
one^-half to be spent in prayer, and the other in a 
suitable exhortation to the people." These serv- 
ices were held in various churches consecutively, 
and, after the end of the war, were continued, until 
the Revolution, in a modified form, the sermons 
taking up points of practical divinity. The collec- 
tion of sermons is regarded as " one of the best 
compends of theology in the English language.'' 

MOROITE, m5-rd'n6, GIOVANNI DE: Italian 
caniinal; b. at Milan Jfan. 25, 1509; d. in Rome 
Dec. 1, 1580. He studied law at Padua, but entered 
the ecclesiastical life, and as early as 1520, for 
services rendered by his father, he was appointed 
by Clement VII. to the bishopric of Modena. Paul 
ni.. on ascending the papal throne in 1535, des- 
patched the jToung bishop as nuncio to the duke of 
Milan, then to Germany, whence Vergerio had just 
returned. His chief task and commission was to 
promote, both with King Ferdinand and also in 
ilungary and elsewhere, the cause of the proposed 



council at Mantua; to dissipate the opposition that 
had been roused against the choice of that place; 
and to inform the Curia concerning everything that 
bore upon ecclesiastical questions (the records of 
this nimciature were published with annotations 
by W. Friedensburg, Gotha, 1892). Morone was 
once more sent across the Alps (1540), this time to 
the conference in session at Spires. Though he was 
likewise present at Kegensburg in 1541, yet the 
controlling part there fell to Cardinal Gasparo Con- 
tarini (q.v.). Morone, who in the mean time had 
become a cardinal, returned to Modena in 1542, 
where he now found serious heresies at work, es- 
pecially among the members qf the local Academy 
of the GrillemEoni. It had become habitual to read 
Sommario ddla Sacra ScrUtura (" Summary of 
Sacred Scripture "), while Protestant views ob- 
tained on various doctrines. After somewhat pro- 
tracted proceedings, those under examination signed 
certain articles whereby they signified their ortho- 
doxy. Morone himself belonged to the circle of 
people who valued highly the litUe book, " Of the 
Benefit of Christ's Death "(see Italy, the Ref- 
ormation IN, I 7), a point subsequently brought 
forward in the trial that was instituted against him 
on the charge of heresy. For neither the important 
services which Morone had rendered the Curia dur- 
ing his nunciatures nor those which he had rendered 
as one of the legates at the Council of Trent could 
shield him from the mistrust of the fanatical Paul 
IV. (q.v.). The pope included Morone, along with 
two other bishops and Cardinal Pole (q.v.), under 
a writ of indictment (June, 1557); and, once com- 
mitted to prison in the Castle of San Angel o, 
Morone was obliged to linger there till after the 
pope's death (1559). Pius IV., in whose election 
the cardinal, liberated after the pope's death, had 
taken part, declared him innocent and quashed the 
trial, and when the Council of Trent reopened, the 
pope designated Cardinal Morone as one of its 
presidents. This experienced diplomat was em- 
ployed also by Gregory XIII., who despatched him 
to Genoa, and in 1576 to Regensburg as envoy to 
Maximilian II. Morone spent his closing years at 
Rome, where he had been appointed dean of the 
College of Cardinals. He rests in the Church of 
Santa Maria sopra Minerva. K. Benrath. 

Bibuograprt: The Vita by N. Bemabei« Modena, 1885; 
C. Cant<k, in AtU dalT laHhUo Lombardo, 1866; F. Sclopis. 
in SSaneaa at iravaux da I'aeadimia dea adencaa moraUa ei 
poim^uat, eompla^rendu, xo. 29-48, 321-350, xd. 49-82, 
Fuiia, 1809-70; Ranke, Popaa, i. 100, 122, 256-265. Ui., 
noa. 22, 23, 39; KL, viiL 1929-30; and J. G. SoheUhorn. 
Am/asmtataa Uiararia, xiL 537-586^ 14 vols^ Laipaio, 1725- 
1731. 

MORONIIES. See Cblbstines. 

MORRIS, EDWARD DAFYDD: Presbyterian; 
b. at Utica, N. Y., Oct. 31, 1825. He was gradu- 
ated from Yale College (A.B., 1849) and Auburn 
Theological Seminary (1852). He was pastor of 
the Second Presbyterian Church, Auburn, N. Y. 
(1852-55), and of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Columbus, O. (1855-67); professor of church his- 
tory in Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati 
(1867-74), and of theology in the same institution 
(1874-^7). He was moderator of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly at Geveland, O., in 1875, and in 
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theology is ** evangelistic, in a broad sense Cal- 
vinistic, but catholic and irenic.'' He has written: 
Outlines of Christian Dodrines (Cincinnati, 1880); 
Ecdesiology (New York, 1885); Is there Salvation 
after Death? (New York, 1887); ThiHy Years in 
Lane (Cincinnati, 1897); Theology of the West- 
minster Symbols (Philadelphia, 1900); and The 
Presbyterian Church, New School (1904). 

MORRIS, JOHN GOTTLIEB: Lutheran; b. at 
York, Pa., Nov. 14, 1803; d. at Lutherville, Md., 
Oct. 10, 1895. He graduated from Dickinson Col- 
lege, Carlisle, Pa., 1823; studied at Princeton, N. J., 
Theological Seniinary, 1826, then at Gettysbui^g 
Theological Seminary; was the founder of the First 
English Lutheran (Trinity) Church, Baltimore, 
Md., and its pastor, 1827-60; became librarian of 
the Peabody Institute, Baltimore, 1860-64; was 
stated supply of the Third Lutheran Church of the 
same city, 1861-67; from 1834 he was lecturer on 
biology in Pennsylvania College; from 1874 he was 
pastor at Lutherville, Md.; and also lecturer on 
pulpit elocution and Biblical science in the Theo- 
logical Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. With his brother 
he founded Lutherville Ladies' Seminary, and in 
1846 he aided in establishing the Evangelical Alli- 
ance (q.v.). He distinguished himself in natural 
history, and belonged to numerous American and 
European scientific societies. He was the founder 
of the Lutheran Observer in 1831, editor till 1833, 
then a contributor. He was the author of Cath- 
arine De Bora (Philadelphia, 1856); Catalogue of 
the Described Lepidoptera of North America, and 
Synopsis of the Described Lepidoptera of North Amr- 
erica, part I. (both Washington, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, 1860-62); The Lords Baltimore (Baltimore, 
1874) ; Fifty Years in the Lutheran Ministry (1874) ; 
Quaint Sayings and Doings of Martin Luther (Phila- 
delphia, 1876); BiJblioiheca Lutherana: List of Pub- 
lications of Lutheran Ministers in the United States 
(1876); Journeys of Luther: their Relation to the 
Work of the Reformation (1880) ; Luther at Wartburg 
and Coburg (1882); Lutheran Doctrine of the Lard's 
Supper (1884); Life Reminiscences of an Old Lu- 
theran Minister (1896; pp. 355 sqq., contains a list 
of his writings). He edited a translation of Kdst- 
lin's " Life of Martin Luther " (1883); and assisted 
in editing the Evangelical Review (Gettysburg, 
1849-^2). 

Biblioorapht: Besides the Life Reminiaeencea (ut sup.), 
oonsult: H. E. Jacobs, in American Church Hieiory SerieM, 
iv. 389-390 et passim. New York, 1893; H. £. Jacobs 
and J. A. W. Haas, Lutheran Cyclopedia, p. 329, ib. 1899. 

MORRISON, HENRY CLAY: Methodist Epis- 
copal (South) bishop; b. near Clarksville, Tenn., 
May 30, 1842. He was educated in the public 
schools, and received his classical and Hebrew 
training privately. After teaching school from 1860 
to 1863, he was licensed to preach, and in 1864 was 
chaplain of the Eighth Kentucky Mounted In- 
fantry, C. S. A. In 1865 he was appointed to the 
Middletown Circuit, and later held pastorates at 
Bardstown, Ky. (1866-68), Elizabethtown, Ky. 
(1868-69), Middletown, Ky. (1869-72); Shelby 
Street, Louisville, Ky. (1872-76); Broadway Church, 
Louisville (1876-80); Chestnut Street, Louisville 
(1880-84); Russelville, Ky. (1884-86), and the 



First Methodist Church, Atlanta, Ga. (1886-90). 
From 1890 to 1898 he was a missionary secretaiy 
of his denomination, and in this capacity raised 
large funds and paid off the debt of the BoGird of 
Missions. In 1898 he was elected bishop with head- 
quarters at New Orleans. 

MORRISON, JAMES DOW: Protestant Epis- 
copal missionary bishop of Duluth; b. at Wad- 
dington, N. Y., Oct. 16, 1844. He was educated 
at McGill University, Montreal (A.B., 1865), and 
after studying under the canons of Qmst Church 
Cathedral, Montreal, was ordered deacon in 1869, 
and ordained priest in the following year, after 
which he held parishes at Henmiingford, P. Q. 
(1869-71), Herkimer, N. Y. (1871-75), and Og- 
densburg, N. Y. (1875-97), being also archdeacon 
of Ogdensburg from 1881 to 1897. In 1897 he was 
consecrated first missionary bishop of Duluth. In 
1898 he was Paddock lecturer at the General 
Theological Seminary, New York City. He has 
written Fundamental Church Principles (Milwaukee, 
1898). 

MORRISON, ROBERT: The father of Protes- 
tant missions in China; b. at BuUer's Green, Mor- 
peth (15 m. n.n.w. of Newcastle), England, Jan. 5, 
1782; d. at Canton, China, Aug. 1, 1834. He had 
a decided inclination for study, took up Latin, He- 
brew, and theology under Rev. W. Laidler, and 
afterward attended Hoxton Academy in England, 
1803-04. In 1804 he offered himself to the London 
Missionary Society, and was appointed the first 
missionary to China; entering their training insti- 
tute at Gosport, he took up the study of Chinese 
under a Chinaman resident there; was ordained 
Jan., 1807, and then sailed for Canton. He be- 
came interpreter for the East India Company (see 
China, II., 3, $ 1) and assiduously engaged in the 
translation of the Bible into Chinese, and in the 
preparation of Chinese tracts and a dictionary. He 
revised and published a Chinese version of the Acts 
in 1811; issued an original Chinese catechism, and 
in 1815 a Chinese grammar which was printed by 
the Serampore press in India. In 1813 he com- 
pleted, with the assistance of William Milne (q.v.), 
the translation of the entire New Testament, the 
Gospels, the closing epistles from Hebrews and Rev- 
elation being the work of Morrison. He and Milne 
also made a version of the Old Testament, so that 
the entire Bible was printed in 1819. He also made 
a translation of the morning and evening prayers of 
the Church of England. His most laborious liter- 
ary work was his Chinese Dictionary, published by 
the East India Company at an expense of £12,000 
(3 parts, Macao, 1815-23), a work of remarkable 
industry and scholarship. He also founded the An- 
glo-Chinese College at Malacca, which, however, was 
never very successful, and was removed in 1845 to 
Hongkong. In 1824 he paid a visit to England, 
returning to China in 1826. His interest in educa- 
tional work is shown by his gift of a large Chinese 
library to University College, London, En^and, and 
he had a share in the establishment of the Bartlett's 
Buildings Language Institution, at London. After 
his death The Morrison Education Society was 
founded in his honor by merchants interested in the 
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Chioeae for supporting a school for Chinese youth. 
The echool was located at Macao, 1838, and removed 
to Hongjcong in 1842 (see Brown, Samuel Rob- 
binb). He was also the author of Horos Sinicm: 
Trandatuma from the Popular Literature of the Chi- 
nese (London, 1812); A View of China for PhUo- 
logical Purpoaes, Containing a Sketch of Chinese 
Chronology f Geography, Government and Customs 
(1817); VocalnUary of the Canton Dialect (3 parts, 
Macao, 1828); Memoirs of Rev. WiUiam Milne, 
£>.D.9 Late Missionary to China . . . Compiled from 
Documents Written by the Deceased; to which are 
added Occasional Remarks (Malacca, 1824). Mr. 
Morriaon added to his literary and civil labors pri- 
vate efforts to spread the Go^^, the public procla- 
mation of the (jospel being forbidden. After his 
death his remains were taken to Macao, where they 
still rest, the site being marked by an appropriate 
inacription testifying to his devotion as a missionary 
and his eminence as a Chinese scholar. Although 
his dictionary has been superseded by that of Samuel 
Wells Williams, his name will always have an hon- 
orable place beside the names of Martyn, Judson, 
Carey, Williams, and other workers in the heroic 
age of modem missions. 

BnujooRAPmr: Lives are by Mra. E. Morriflon, 2 yoLb., 
London. 1830 (by hia widow); 8. W. Willimms, in F. Piper, 
IA9M </ Leaden of Che Church UtUvenal, ed. H. M. Mo- 
Omcken, pp. 810-837. Philadelphia, 1879; W. J. Town- 
oend. London, 1888. Consult also W. W. Moaeley. Ths 
On4nn cf £Ac Firwt Mianon to China, London, 1842; and 
the litaratUTB on minions to China. 

MORRISOR, THEODORE NEVIN: Protestant 
Gpiacopal bishop of Iowa; b. at Ottawa, 111., Feb. 
18, 1850. He was graduated from Illinois College, 
Jacksonville, 111. (A.B., 1870), and the General 
Theological Seminary (1873). He was ordered 
deacon in 1873 and was advanced to the priest- 
hood in the following year. He was then rector of 
St, Paul's, Pekin, lU. (1874r-76) and of the Church 
of the Epiphany, Chicago (1876-99), and in 1809 
was consecrated bishop of Iowa. 

MORSE, RICHARD CART: Presbyterian; b. at 
Hudson, N. Y., Sept. 19, 1841. He was educated 
at Yale (A.B., 1862), Union Theological Seminary 
(186WJ6; graduated, 1867), and Princeton Theo- 
log;ical Semhiary (1866-67). After being assistant 
editor of the New York Observer from 1867 to 1869, 
he was ordained to the ministry in 1869, and since 
that year has been general secretary of the intemar- 
tional conmiittee of the Y. M. C. A. He has taken 
an active part in the extension of that organization 
both in the United States and Canada, and in other 
parta of the world, and is honorary American sec- 
retary of the World's Committee of the Y. M. C. A. 
He has written Robert M. McBumey, a Memorial 
(New York, 1899) ; Polity of Young Men's Christian 
Assodatums (1904); and Fifty Years of Federation 
(1905). 

KORTKAIHy mdrt'mdn^': In law, the state of 
lands and tenements held by perpetual tenure. 
Since the alienation of church property is forbidden 
by ecclesiastical canons, and members of ecclesias- 
tical bodies were reckoned as dead persons in law, 
the phrase mcrtua manus, " the dead hand," was 
used to express this aspect of the church as a holder 



of property, and the term statutes of mortmain 
came to signify the secular laws which attempted 
to impose limitations upon the church's power of 
acquiring property. Such laws are found as early 
as the Carolingian period, and numerous civil enact- 
ments of the Middle Ages limit the amount of real 
property which may be held by churches or mon. 
asteries, largely for the reason that such property 
was exempted from feudal dues and services. The 
indififerent success of such legislation may be seen 
from various statements of the very laige propor- 
tion of the land which was in ecclesiastical posses- 
sion. In England the Magna Charta as revised and 
confirmed by Henry III. forbade the transfer of 
land to church corporations by a tenant without 
the consent of his lord. The statute de religiosis 
of Edward I., enacted in 1279, forbade the acquisi- 
tion of land by clerics or others in such wise that it 
should come into mortmain. The aim of this and 
subsequent laws of the same king was to prevent 
the impoverishment of the nation by endowments 
which deprived the State of its due services under 
the feudal system, and were based on the theoiy 
that the national church should share in the na- 
tion's burdens. The laws of mortmain were re- 
tained in the United States only in Pennsylvania, 
owing to the fact that there were no great re- 
ligious corporations, and because the feudal sys^ 
tem never existed here. The growing desire to 
limit the rights and privileges of corporations 
has led to the enactment of laws in the United 
States and in other countries which more or less 
directly affect ecclesiastical bodies. A treatment 
of them, however, belongs rather to works on law 
and jurisprudence than to one devoted to religion 
or theology. 

Bxbuoorapht: O. D. Tudor, Law cf ChariHe9 and Mart' 
main, London, 1889; J. RawlinBon, A'otes on fha Mori' 
main Ada, ib. 1877. The statute of 1279 ia in Henderaon, 
Doeummta, pp. 148-149. 

MORTON, NATHANIEL: Colonial historian; b. 
in Leyden, Holland, 1612; d. in Plymouth, Mass., 
June 28, 16S5. He came to America in 1623; be- 
came Governor Bradford's assistant at Plymouth 
in the management of public affairs, and in 1645 
was appointed secretary of the Plymouth Colony. 
He was well read, and noted carefully the facts 
and events of the early days of the colony; neariy 
all its records were written by him. He wrote the 
valued New-England's MemoridU: or a Brief Rela- 
tion of the most Memorable and Remarkable Passages 
of the Providence of God, Manifested to the Planters 
of New-England in America; with Special Reference 
to the First Colony thereof, Called New-Plymouth, as 
also a Nomination of Divers of the most Eminent In- 
struments Deceased, both of Church and Common- 
wealth, Improved in the First Beginning and After- 
progress of Sundry of the Respective Jurisdictions 
in those Parts; in Reference unto Sundry Exemplary 
Passages of their Lives, and the Time of their Death. 
Published for the Use and Benefit of Present and 
Future Generations (Cambridge, 1669; 2d ed., Bos- 
ton, 1721; 6th ed., Boston, 1865). He wrote also 
in 1680 a Synopsis of the Church History of Plym- 
outh, which appeared in Ebenezer Hazard's His^ 
torical CcUedions and in Alexander Young's Chron- 
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ides of the PUgrim SeUlera of MaasackuaeUs (2 vols., 

Boston, 1841-46). 

Bibliographt: J. B. Felt, EecUHaatical HUt, of New Eno- 

land, 2 vols., Boston, 1855-62; AppUton't Cyclopadia of 

American Biography, iv. 429-430. New York, 1808; W. 

Walker. Ten New England Leader; pp. 17, 36, 38, 44, ib. 

1901. 

MORUS, SAMUEL FRIEDRICH NATHANAEL: 

German Protestant exegete; b. at Lauban (75 m. 
e. of Breslau) Nov. 30, 1736; d. at Leipsic Nov. 11, 
1792. He received his primary education at home, 
his father being an instructor in the Lauban Latin 
school. At the University of Leipsic he came under 
the influence of J. A. Emesti (q.v.), and was re- 
garded as that teacher's best pupil. Some years 
were spent in private tutoring, during which at the 
house of Professor Ludwig, one of his patrons, he 
met Goethe. In 1761 he began giving lectures on 
Greek and Latin writers at Leipsic. He became 
professor extraordinary in 1768 and full professor 
in 1771. After 1780 he lectured on New-Testament 
exegesis, and on the death of Emesti was trans- 
ferred to the theological faculty. He afterward be- 
came rector and was four times dean between 1774 
and 1785. In 1787 he became a member of the 
consistory of Meissen. 

In his exegetical work Moms developed the 
methods of his teacher Emesti. His De deacrimine 
8en8U8 et significationis in interpretandOf De cauaia, 
quilma niiitur interpretatio alUgoriarumf and his 
De nexu aignificalionum Huadem verbi (in his Dia- 
aertaiionea thedogica et phUciogica, vol. i., Leipsic, 
1787, vol. ii., ed. C. A. T. Keil, Leipsic, 1794) are of 
lasting worth. 

The Pralectionea (2 vols., 1794-1810), collected 
from his students' notebooks, has historical value 
only. His Epitome theclogia Chriatiana (1789) is 
unsystematic, but free from the dogmatism of the 
period. A collection of his sermons was published 
at Leipsic, 1786. Moms also edited a number of 
Greek and Latin texts. He was of frail physique, 
unostentatious in his piety, modest, and a lover of 
peace. (G. MOller.) 

Bibuooraprt: The autobiography of Monu appeared in 

Aiagatin fUr Prediger, vol. v.. 12 vola.. Zallichau. 1781- 

1791. Studies of his life and services are by D. Beck. 

Leipsic. 1792; Voigt. ib. 1792; J. Q. C. Hdpfner, ib. 1793; 

and ADB, zxii. 342-344. 

MOSCHXJS, mes'cDs: Greek theologian of the 6th 
century; d. at Rome about 619. The place and date 
of his birth are unknown and the details of his life 
are scanty. His name, according to the manuscripts, 
was Johannes, son of Moschus, but he is also known 
as "The Continent" or "The Monk." Photius 
records that he entered the monastery of St. Theo- 
dosius in Jemsalem, that he then dwelt for a time 
among the hermits of the Jordan valley, after which 
he joined the monks in the new monastery of Great 
Sabas, near the Dead Sea. He journeyed to Egypt 
and the Great Oasis, accompanied by Sophronius, 
in the reign of Tiberius II. (578-587). Later still 
he went to Cyprus and thence to Rome where he 
died. 

The fame of Moschus rests upon his " Meadow," 
written at Rome and dedicated to Sophronius, 
probably his companion and later patriarch of Je- 
rusalem (d. 638; see Sophronius, 2.), who has in- 



deed been declared (as by Nicephorus, John of 
Damascus, and the second Nicene Council) to be 
the author of the " Meadow." This work, in its 
present form, is a mass of disconnected stories, 
based on older sources, including a " Paradise," 
perhaps identical with the "Old Folks' Book/' 
doubtless a collection of apothegms. In its orig- 
inal form, however, the " Meadow " seems to have 
been somewhat on the plan of the CoUaiionea of 
Casflian or of the Hiatoria manachorum of Timotheus, 
recounting Moschus' personal experience with fa- 
mous ascetics or giving edifying stories told by 
them. The numerous tract-like stories are prob- 
ably interpolations. The object of the work was a 
contribution to ascetic life, but its style, as com- 
pared with older writings of similar character, is 
vulgar and uncouth, though the chaotic condition 
of the manuscripts render even the original extent 
of the work uncertain. Nevertheless the " Meadow " 
is a work of distinct importance, containing val- 
uable information on monastic life both in Pales- 
tine and in the other countries visited by the 
author, and also describing the liturgy, the polit- 
ical relations of the day as disturbed by the inva- 
sions of Persians and Arabs, and giving hints of 
such phases of culture history as the development 
of the cult of Mary. The work long remained pop- 
ular in the monasteries and exercised an influence 
on later literature of similar character, filled as it 
was with th0 marvelous and assailing heresy in a 
manner which renders it not without importance 
for the history of dogma. (E. Preubchen.) 

Bibuookapht: A good edition of the work of Moschus is 
still a desideratum; it is printed with Latin transl. in MPQ, 
Ixxxvii., reproduced from F. du Due, in Bibliotheca Oraco~ 
Latino, pp. 1067-1169. preoeded by a life. pp. 1064-67, 
Paris, 1624. Consult further: Fabricius-Harles,Btbl»o(^eea 
Oraea, z. 124 sqq., Hambuzg, 1807; Knimbaoher, G#- 
echiehte, pp. 187-188, et passim. 

MOSEa 

Name, Birth, and Childhood From Sinai to Kadesh (| 6). 

(i 1 ). From Kadesh to Nebo (f 7X 

Youth and Early Manhood; Character (| 8). 

the Divine Call ({ 2). Moses as Lawpver (f Q). 

The Plagues of Egypt (I 3). As Historian and Religious 

The Exodus (f 4). Founder (} 10). 
The March to Smai (i 6). 

The liberator of Israel from the Egyptian bond- 
age, to whom tradition unanimously refers the es- 
tablishment of Israel's nationality, bears in the 
Bible the name Moaheh, which Ex. ii. 10 explains 

as a memento of his wonderful preser- 
z. Name, vation in earliest childhood. The name 
Birth, and is probably of Egyptian origin, not 
Childhood, from the Egyptian-Coptic mo, "water " 

and uje, " saved," or mou, " water," 
and ahi, " take," the latter accepted by the Sep- 
tuagint which has MdHaSa, but rather from mea, 
mean, " child," often used in proper names, as, e.g., 
Tautmea, Thothmes. In Ex. vi. 20 and Num. 
xxvi. 59, Amram and Jochebed, both of the tribe 
of Levi, are called the parents of Moses. Jochebed 
is mentioned as a daughter of Levi (Ex. ii. 1; Num. 
xxvi. 59) and Amram as a grandson; this neither 
accords with the Mosaic marriage-laws (Lev. xvii. 
12) nor with the duration of the stay in Egypt, 
Indeed, according to Num. iii. 27 sqq., Amram can 
scarcely have been Moses' father. Ex. vii. 7 states 
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tbat Aaron was older than Moses, as was also a 
sister (Ex. ii. 4), perhaps Miriam. The future lib- 
erator was bom at the time of the severest oppres- 
sion of his people. The Pharaoh, apprehensive be- 
cause of the spread of the Semitic population in the 
northeast of the kingdom, had just commanded 
that the newly born male children of the Israelites 
should be cast into the Nile. Disregarding this 
stem conmiand, the mother of Moses dared to keep 
her child, who was " exceeding fair " (Acts vii. 20), 
for tliree months; then she entrusted him to the 
care of the Almighty (Hob. xi. 23). The child, 
placed in an ark of bulrushes and watched by his 
sister, was discovered by the Pharaoh's daughter 
who wished to bathe in the river. It therefore 
seems that Moses saw the light in a royal capital 
on the lower Nile. Some think of Tanis (the Zoan 
of Num. xiii. 22, etc.), but Bubastis is more prob- 
able, as the Hyksos rulers often resided there. The 
Pharaoh in question is not Rameses II., but a ruler 
of the eighteenth dynasty. A tradition (Eusebius, 
PraparaUo evangelical ix. 27; Eng. transl., i. 462 
aqq., Oxford, 1903) names the savior of Moses 
Merris; the Rabbis give Bityah, derived from the 
Bithiah of I Chron. iv. 18; Josephus, however (Ard, 
XL, ix. 5) calls her Thermuthis. The adoption of 
foreign children was not unusual at the royal court. 
Similar legends regarding the preservation of cele- 
brated men in their childhood prove nothing against 
the historical character of this event, only the un- 
doubtedly older recital concerning Sargon I. could 
be considered a prototype (see Babylonia, VI., 3, 

§1). 

At the I^yptian coiut Moses was instructed in 
'* all the wisdom of the Eg3rptians,'' and it is quite 
probable that he came into close touch vaih the 
Egyptian priesthood, who were the guardians of 
wisdom and culture. Manetho (Jo- 
a. Tooth sephus, Apum, i. 26, 28) even asserts 
and Early that he was a priest of Osiris in Heli- 
Kanhood; opolis and bore the name of Osarsiph, 
the Diyine which he later changed to Moses. The 
Call. Bible relates only one event of Moses' 
youth, the slaying of an Egyptian 
slave-driver (Ex. ii. 11 sqq.). He was obliged to 
flee from Pharaoh's wrath to the land of Midian, 
in the southeastern part of the Sinaitic peninsula. 
A courteous service rendered at a well, recalling 
Jacob's adventure, brought him into the house of 
the priest of Midian, who took him into his service 
and gave him his daughter Zipporah in marriage. 
This priest of Midian is called Reuel in Ex. ii. 18 (J), 
but Jethro in Ex. iii. 1 (E), etc.; the name Jethro 
may be an appellative {xfUhTo-yUhron, " superior- 
ity," " excellency "). Zipporah is hardly identical 
with the Ethiopian woman of Nimi. xii. 1, this text 
seeming to refer to a later event. Two sons, Ger- 
abom and EUezer, were bom to Moses during his 
exile in Midian (Ex. ii. 22, xvUi. 4). Tradition (Acts 
vii. 30) marks an interval vif forty years between 
the flight to Midian and the revelation from God; 
aeeordiog to P (Ex. vii. 7), Moses was eighty years 
dd when he appeared before Pharaoh. The vision 
at which he was entrusted with his office was 
Toachsa/ed him at Mt. Horeb or Sinai (see Sinai). 
£ere the angel of the Lord, or, according to the 



further recital, the Lord himself appeared to him 
unexpectedly. This appearance was not in human 
form but elemental, a flame of fire rising from a 
bush. Its supernatural quality was shown by the 
bush remaining unconsumed. The divine voice 
heard by Moses annoimced itself to be that of the 
God of the covenant with the fathers, and com- 
manded Moses to free his people and lead them, in 
the name of Yahweh, from the Egyptian bondage 
to Canaan (cf. Ex. iii. 14 with \d. 3). Moses was 
to demand of Pharaoh that the Israelites should be 
allowed to go three days' journey into the desert 
to sacrifice to their God, whom they could not serve 
in Egypt. In spite of his hesitation, Moses was 
forced to accept, and his power consisted in the 
fact that not his own will but that of Grod prevailed. 
Moses feared that he did not possess the requisite 
eloquence for his task and was told that Aaron 
should speak for him. He was therefore forced to 
conform to the will of God and depart for Egypt. 
On his way back, during a halt, an incident occurred, 
the account of which is obscure (Ex. iv. 24-26). 
He had failed to circimicise his son (the narrator 
seems to know of only one), although this usage 
had been made a law for Abraham and his descend- 
ants, and the text says that Yahweh attacked him, 
probably by an illness which roused his conscience. 
As the father was incapacitated by illness, Zip- 
porah cut off her son's foreskin and, casting it at 
Moses' feet, exclaimed: '' A bloody husband art 
thou to me." These enigmatical words may sig- 
nify that by her act she had saved her husband's 
life. Another king now sat on the Egyptian throne, 
but the position of the Israelites was not improved. 
Moses was coldly received by his people, and found 
little appreciation for his mission. At first, indeed, 
they were grateful for the prospect of liberation, 
but when the Pharaoh received ungraciously the 
demand for the festival in the desert and redoubled 
his exactions, the Israelites reproached Moses and 
Aaron with being mischief-makers. 

Before the plagues fell upon Egypt, Pharaoh was 
shown the change of the rod into a serpent, which 
was merely a symbol of what was to follow; it ac- 
corded with Egyptian usage, just as the plagues 
conformed to the natural conditions 
3« The of the land. Egyptian magic was to be 
Plagues conquered in the domain of its national 
of Egypt gods, so that all might see that Yah- 
weh was the real Lord of the land (Ex. 
viii. 19). On the traditional names of the Egyp- 
tian magicians, see Jannes and Jambres. At the 
present day Egyptian snake-charmers are able to 
reduce these creatures to complete insensibility, so 
that they appear like rods. Since Pharaoh paid no 
heed to this sign, it was followed by the plagues, 
ten in number, which gradually forced the Egyp- 
tians to recognize the full power of the Lord. They 
are .principally related .by JE, partly by P or by 
both sources in combination. The plagues suc- 
ceeded one another in the course of a few months, 
with short intervals to give the Pharaoh time for 
reflection. Firstly, at the command of the prophet, 
the Nile water was turned to blood; this signified 
a reddish hue of the water, accompanying its cor 
ruption, the latter a fearful blow for the EgjrptianI 
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as thiB element was for them so invaluable. The 
water sometimes becomes corrupt when the Nile is 
low, but the fact that it now grew exceptionally 
foul at the command of Moees was evident proof of 
Yahweh's agency. Seven days after the first (com- 
bine Ex. vii. 25 and viii. 1) followed the second 
plague, an invasion of frogs, especially favored by 
the stagnant water. These were the small rana 
NUoHca and Maaaica, indigenous in 'Egypt; by 
their unusual number and obtrusiveness they be- 
came a national calamity. The magicians also suc- 
ceeded in producing both these plagues but could 
not remove them, and the king had to seek help 
from Moees. As, however, the king relented only 
for the moment, the third plague ensued, that of 
gnats. These insects are always annoying in Egypt, 
but perhaps through the drying-up of the stagnant 
water, they now became a veritable scourge. Here 
the power of the magicians failed and they were 
obliged to acknowledge a divine agency. Since the 
ruler was still obdurate, the four^, ^e plague of 
lice (Septuagint, kunomuia, "dog-flies") followed. 
This inJSiction was so severe that Pharaoh was 
moved to consent that the Israelites should sacri- 
fice to God in Egypt; Moees wisely refused. The 
promise then given by Pharaoh in his extremity, 
that the Israelites should be permitted to make 
the three days' joiumey into ihe desert, was not 
kept when this plague was removed and so a fifth 
was sent, a terrible murrain. The plague of boils 
was the sixth and this afflicted even the magicians. 
All these visitations were on a gradually ascending 
scale; three others were of exceptional severity. 
Firstly, as the seventh plague, a destructive and 
even deadly hailstorm which, according to Ex. ix. 
31, took place at the end of January or the begin- 
ning of February. The plague of grasshoppers, the 
eighth, completed the misfortune, since they ap- 
peared in unprecedented numbers (Ex. x. 14). The 
king now consented to the departure of the adults, 
provided the children and the cattle remained, but 
no compromise was accepted and the ninth plague, 
of three days' darkness, ensued. This may be con- 
nected with the khamsin, which sometimes, usually 
in March, brings clouds of dust and obscures the 
sun. Pharaoh was now ready to let the children 
go also, only wishing to keep the cattle as a pledge. 
When this was refused, he again opposed his will to 
that of God and the tenth plague was inflicted, des- 
tined to break down his obstinate resistance. As 
the Egyptians would not recognize Yahweh's par 
temal authority over Israel, his first-bom, he 
avenged himself by taking away the cherished first- 
bom of the land. Preparations were made to pro- 
tect Israel from the plague and also for a speedy 
departure. The visitation fell upon the homes of 
the Egyptians, and while the sound of mourning 
was heard in every house, the Israelites marched 
forth, urged thereto by the terrified Egyptians, who 
showered gifts upon them so as to be rid of them 
the sooner. 

The feast (A the Passover was from this time a 
memorial of the preservation from the destro3ring 
angel and of the hasty departure. The sanctificar- 
tion of the first-bom is referred to the sparing of 
the first-bom of Israel in Egypt (Ex. xiii. 2, 11-16). 



The Exodus took place (P) on the fifteenth of the 
month Abib which from that time was to be counted 

the first month (Num. xxxiii. 3; Ex. 
4. The xii. 2). The city of Raamses is men- 
EzDdus. tioned as the point of departure, 

doubtless the city which the Israelites 
were forced to build (Ex. i. 11). The site is not de- 
termined; from Ex« xii. 31, it seems that the Pharaoh 
resided there. It was probably in Goshen, a little 
to the west or north of the first station Succoth, 
Egyptian Thuket or Thuku, originally the name of 
a district and then of its chief city, Pithom-Hier- 
opolis, the Tell Mashuta of to-day (cf. E. Naville, 
The Store City, in the Memoirs of the Eg3rpt Explo- 
ration Fimd; q.v.). The present Wadi Tumilat was 
traversed, where the mass of the Israelites joined 
the march. Etham was the second station (Egyp- 
tian, Khetem, " fortification "), a bulwark for pro- 
tection against attacks from the east; it was at 
" the edge of the desert." Here the route was de- 
flected from the natural course in a southerly and 
then in a northeasterly direction, so that the gulf 
lay between the Israelites and the desert. This 
giilf, which was afterward traversed, the " Reedy 
Sea," is the Gulf of Suez, an arm of the Red Sea 
(q.v.). Its characteristics corroborate the state- 
ments of the narrative, especially its sudden and 
strong tides, particularly when favored by the wind 
during the vernal equinox. If, as assiuned above, 
the march was through the Wadi Tumilat, the pas- 
sage was probably by the Bitter Lakes, south of the 
present Ismailiya. Led by God's Pillar of Fire and 
Cloud (q.v.), the Israelites had moved southward 
from Etham. When the Pharaoh was informed of 
this, he realized from the continuance of their march 
that there was no hope of their return; at the same 
time, the direction taken led him to think that the 
leaders had no certain plan and that, hemmed in 
by the trackless desert, the throng could be easily 
overtaken and brought back. Already repenting 
of his consent, he started in pursuit with his char- 
iots. He encountered the Israelites encamped on 
the seashore to the west of the gulf; their position 
seemed hopeless. At the prayer of Moses, however, 
God showed a miraculous way of escape through 
the sea, the waters of which divided, allowing the 
Israelites to pass dry-shod. Eager to secure their 
prey, the Egyptians hastened after them the same 
night; in their passage, a panic arose among their 
chariots, caused by the fiery reflection from the 
pillar, and, to complete the catastrophe, the waters 
returned and overwhelmed the Egyptians. As a 
natural cause, a strong northeast wind may be con- 
jectured which left the ford dry at ebb-tide while 
a shift of the wind to the contrary direction swelled 
the returning flood-tide. The sublimest monument 
to this event was raised by Moses, in his magnifi- 
cent song (Ex. XV. 1 sqq.), the authenticity of which 
can not rightly be disputed, although some addi- 
tions may have been made to it. The rescue of the 
Israelites at the Red Sea marks the birth-hour of 
the people of Yahweh; the later prophetic and 
poetic literature looked back to this event as the 
climax of the deliverance and it became a type of 
salvation (Isa. xi. 15, IxiiL 11 sqq.; Ps. Ixxviii., cv., 
cvi.). 
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The " mount of God " fonned the goal of Israers 
fuxther journey. This mountain has been found in 
the land of Edom, or on the western coast of Ara- 
bia. It is, however, more probable 
S The that the traditional view which places 
March it in the southern part of the Sinaitic 
to SinaL peninsula is correct; in this case, the 
Israelites went eastward towards the 
Gulf of Akaba. Between the passage of the Red 
Sea and Sinai, a number of stations are men- 
tioned where a halt was possibly made for a longer 
or shorter period. Tradition places the scene of the 
triumph over Pharaoh at Ayun Musa, whence the 
journey may have been pursued for three days 
through the desert of Shur until Mara was reached 
(perhaps Hawara, sixteen hours south of Ayun 
Musa). According to the ancient list of stations 
(Num. xxxiii.) the Israelites encamped again at the 
Red Sea between Elim and the d^ert of Sin, per- 
haps in the beautiful Wadi Tayibe; Rephidim is 
generally thought to be the fruitful Wadi Feiran, 
at the foot of Mount Serbal. The desert was a fit 
place for Israel's education, since the people was 
here dependent upon its God for guidance and 
nourishment. Nevertheless, suspicion and want of 
faith prevailed, held in check only by overpower- 
ing signs of God's fatherly care; the pillar of cloud; 
the ^t of manna, of water from the rock and of 
quails; the victory over the Anudekites tlirough 
the prayers of Moses; and finally the sublime mani- 
festation of God on Sinai. As with the wonders 
performed in £|gypt and in the passage of the Red 
Sea, a connection with local phenomena can be 
found for these happenings. Manna is a common 
vegetable product on the western side of the Sina- 
itic peninsula, and flocks of quails frequently alight 
here in the spring; both Jebel Mtisa and Serbal 
tower in imposing majesty, especially during a 
storm. All this, the well-authenticated battle with 
the Amalekites, and allusions in early lyrics serve 
to confirm belief in the historical quality of these 
narratives. 

On ISnai, where the Lord permitted the people 
to gaxe upon his glory and hear his voice, the Law 
was given through the mediation of Moses. After 
nearly a year's sojourn at this place 
6. From (cf. Num. x. II with Ex. xix. 1), the 
Sinai to Israelites resumed their march, led by 
Kadesh. Hobab, the brother-in-law of Moses 
(Num. X. 29 sqq.), and moved north- 
ward into the desert of Paran. On this long jour- 
n^ the people often murmured and were sternly 
punished; when, finally, they refused to advance 
toward Canaan, intimidated by the reports of spies 
sent thither, not even the appeals of Moses to God's 
mercy could shield them from the judgment that 
that generation should not see the land of promise. 
A wilful attempt to invade Canaan failed, and the 
Israelites were forced to turn back to the Red Sea. 
Much obscurity covers the forty years' wanderings 
in the desert; naturally, the people were not con- 
tinually changing their abode. A longer residence 
in Kadesh (see Nbqeb, The) is shown by Deut. i. 
46; Judges xi. 17; cf. Num. xx. 1, 14; this place 
may have been the religious and civil center, while 
the people wandered in the neighboring regions. 



Among the events of these years was the rebellion 
of Korah (Nimi. xvi.). 

In the first month of the fortieth year, the Israel- 
ites were still in Kadesh. Although the time had 
come for entrance into the promised land, because 
of the opposition of the Edomites and Amalekites 
they did not follow the most direct course thither 
but made a wide detour and proceeded 

7. From by Mt. Seir to the country west of the 
Kadesh Jordan. As at this time even Moses 
to Nebo. and Aaron lost faith (Num. xx. 2-12), 

they were not permitted to live to see 
the realization of their hopes. On one occasion, the 
murmurings of the people were punished by veno- 
mous serpents; Moses then saved the Israelites by 
setting up a brazen serpent on a pole (see Ser- 
pent, Brazen). This image was later used as an 
idol (II Kings xviii. 4). Arrived at the Arnon, the 
Israelites encountered the Amorites, led by Sihon 
and Og, and defeated them twice; by these victories 
the country west of the Jordan was won. Though 
the Moabites were well pleased with the downfall of 
their enemies the Amorites, they sought to thwart 
the plans of the Israelites without risking open op- 
position, and called the famous magician Balaam 
(q.v.) to their aid, but his magic was unavailing. 
They and the Midianites had better success wiUi 
the sensual temptations of their Baal-worship, and 
Israel's licentiousness was punished by a pestilence. 
Moses died at the end of the forty years, after re- 
signing his conmiand to Joshua and dividing the 
conquered territory among the tribes of Reuben, 
Gad, and half Manasseh on the condition that they 
should aid their brethren in the conquest of the land 
beyond the Jordan. In a prophetic song, he fore- 
told the future of his people (Deut. xxxii.) and 
blessed the different tribes as Jacob had done (Deut. 
xxxiii.); he was permitted to gaze from Mt. Nebo 
over the promised land and then died, at the age of 
120 (Deut. xxxiv. 7; P), and the children of Israel 
mourned for him thirty days. 

The character of Moses, as presented by the Bible, 
shows that from his youth he was endowed with a 
high sense of righteousness and with a warm love 

for his people. The fact that he was 

8. Char- able, without material power, to lead 
acter. his people for forty years, proves not 

only his mental vigor, but also his pa- 
tience and kindness; and yet he earned but little 
gratitude. Even his brother proved untrustworthy 
(Ex. xxxii.) and, with Miriam, intrigued against 
him (Nimi. xii.) ; but he was never embittered and 
is rightly called ** meek above all men which were 
upon the face of the earth " (Nimi. xii. 3). This 
did not, however, imply any weakness, for he could 
be stem and inflexible where the honor of his God 
was at stake (Ex. xxxii. 27). He was a prophet 
great alike in word and deed (Hoe. xii. 13), one 
who saw God not merely in dreams and visions 
but " face to face " (Num. xii. 6 sqq.). The glory of 
God was reflected on his countenance so that he was 
forced to veil it (Ex. xxxiv. 29 sqq.; Keren, " horn, 
ray," cf. R. V. margin, is incorrecliy rendered am- 
ntda fades, " homed appearance," in the Vulgate, 
hence the pictorial representations of Moses with 
horns). His historical importance can not be too 
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highly estimated; not only did he liberate Israel 
and thus help it to a national existence, but he 
was, according to a unanimous tradition which no 
criticism can overthrow, the human author of the- 
ocracy in its national form. 

To what extent the law as existent in the Pen- 
tateuch is of Mosaic origin can not be satisfactorily 
determined, but Moses may safely be regarded as 
the originator of the divine ordinances 

9. Moses contained therein. It is certain that 

as Law- he was better qualified for this work, 
giver. both by education and by divine guid- 
ance, than any other Israelite. As 
a legislator educated in Egypt, it may be assumed 
that he wrote down the divinely inspired laws from 
the very beginning, or at least the essential por- 
tions. Reminiscences of Egypt abound in the law 
(Ex. XX. 2; Lev. xix. 34; Num. xv. 41; Deut. v. 
15). The legislation does not imply a complex 
civilization, but is adapted to a people devoted to 
agriculture and cattle-raising (cf. Ex. xxi., xxii.) 
and so rude as to require the sternest repressive 
laws (cf. Ex. xxi. 24-25); at the same time it 
breathes a simple and childlike faith. Nevertheless, 
the law, in its present form, was as little written 
at one time as were the historical parts of the Pen- 
tateuch. There were additions and supplementary 
laws which may belong to post-Mosaic times (see 
Hexateuch). For example, it is clear that the 
royal laws did not exist in Samuel's time (I Sam. 
viii.), fndeed, they seem to have been composed by 
him (cf. P. Kleinert, Dcia DetUeronomium und der 
DetUeronamiJcer, Bielefeld, 1872). The conclusion 
is legitimate that not only was the oral tradition 
from Moses' time written down and edited later, 
but that prophets who proclaimed laws in the spirit 
of God incorporated these in the code of Moses. 
Still the foundation of the.Torah is Mosaic, above 
all, its simplest form, the Decalogue (q.v.); this, 
however, heads the Book of the 0)venant (Ex. xx.- 
xxiii.), which is especially archaic and is arranged 
on the same numerical scheme. This section is now 
generally regarded as the oldest part of the Penta- 
teuch. Deuteronomy is in clearer accord with it 
than are the remaining laws in Exodus, Leviticus, 
and Numbers, and although in its present form it 
must be assigned to a later period, we do not doubt 
that Mosaic tradition told of a parenetic repetition 
of the law in the fields of Moab; in thought and 
spirit this body of laws is thoroughly Mosaic. The 
remaining Elohistic legislation, more priestly than 
prophetic in its character, may have been edited, 
as the modem theory assumes, at a late period. 

Moses may also be regarded as the first Hebrew 

historian. Naturally, the story of his life and work 

as given in the Pentateuch can not be by him, but 

the recital of the battle with the Amalekites (cf. 

Ex. xvii. 14) and the list of stations 

10. As (Num. xxxiii. 2 sqq.) are stated to be 

Historian from his hand. These ancient texts 
and make it probable that Moses recorded 

Religious historical events, more especially since. 

Founder, besides Moses' song, there are three 
songs in Num. xxi. unquestionably be- 
longing to this time. The tablets of Tell Amama 
(see Amarna Tablets) prove 



were written down in the outlying provinces of 
Egypt in this period. The blessing of Moses (Deut. 
xxxiii.), despite critical attacks, is probably au- 
thentic (verses 1-5 show a later hand) and the 
Song of Moses seems to be by him and is unmis- 
takably related to Ps. xc. As the mediator of the 
Old Covenant, Moses occupies an exceptional place 
in the New Testament also, not simply as the high- 
est authority for the Jews (e.g., John v. 45, \dii. 5, 
etc.), but also for Christ and the apostles. The es- 
sential fact was not his authorship of the Penta- 
teuch (Luke xxiv. 44; Mark xii. 26), but his theo- 
logical significance as the founder of the divine rule 
under the law of which he was the mediator. The 
Old Testament is personified in Moses in its posi- 
tive and prophetic significance (John. v. 45-46) 
and in its temporary and incomplete quality (cf. 
Matt. xbc. 8; II Cor. iii. 7; Gal. iii. 19). ** The law 
was given by Moses, but grace and truth came by 
Jesus Christ " (John i. 17). C. yon Orelli. 

Bibuoobapht: The subject is, of course, treated in the 
works on the history of Israel named under Ahab; and 
Israel, History or. Further discussion will be found 
in the commentaries on Exodus to Deuteronomy, and in 
the works on O. T. theolc^y; and his relation to the laws 
and narrative of the Hexateuch is set forth in the works 
on Biblical Introduction (q.v.) and on the Hexateuch 
(q.v.). Further light may be gained in this connection 
from the literature given under Hammurabi and His 
Code. Consult further: J. Reiner, Moaes und aein Werk^ 
Berlin, 1907; B. Beer, Lthen Moaen nach Auffastung der 
iUdiadien Saoe, Leipsic. 1863; A. P. Stanley, Jewish 
Church, i. 86-173, London, 1863; G. Rawlinson. Moaea, 
hit Life and Times, ib. 1887; F. Vigouroux, La Bible et 
dScouvertes modemes, ii. 280-502, Paris. 1896; K. Budde. 
Religion of Israel to the ExUe, New York. 1899; D. G. 
Hogarth, Authority and Archceolooy, pp. 54-79, London, 
1899; J. W. Rothstein, Moses als Mensch und Prophet, 
Erlangen, 1901; H. P. Smith, O. T. History, pp. 65-65, 
New York, 1903; E. Stucken, Astralmythen der HebrAer, 
part y„ Mose, Leipsic. 1907; C. F. Kent. Student's O. T., 
vol. i., iv. 1-48, New York. 1907; P. Vols, Mose, Bin 
Beitrag zur Untersu4^ung Uber die llrapriknoe der israditi- 
schen Religion, TObingen. 1907. For Mohammedan views: 
G. Weil. The Bible, Koran and the Talmud, London, 1846. 
For the Assumption of Moses see Pseudkpiorapua. III., 6. 
and cf. Charles* ed. of that work, pp. xiv.-xvii., London. 
1897. Consult further: DB, iii. 438-448; EB, iii. 3203-19; 
JE, ix. 44-57; F. Vigouroux, Dictionnaire de la Bible, xxvii. 
1190-1215, Paris, 1906. 

MOSES OF CHORENE (MOSES CHORENEN- 
SIS). See Armenia, XL, § 3. 

MOSHEIM, mesOiaim, JOHANN LORENTZ VON: 

Oerman Lutheran church historian; b. at LObeck 
Oct. 9, 1694 or 1695; d. at Gottingen Sept. 9, 1755. 
He attended the gyronasium at Lul^eck 1707-12, 
where interest in his mother tongue and a fondness 
for poetry seems to have been awakened, and in 
1716 he entered the University of Kiel, and as a 
student attracted the attention not only of his pro- 
fessors, but also of men like Leibnitz, Buddeus, and 
Lacroze. In 1719 he became a member of the fac- 
ulty of philosophy, and in 1723 accepted a call as 
professor to Helmstadt. In 1726 he became abbot 
of Marienthal, 1727 of Michaelstein. In 1729 he 
was 'entrusted with the leadership of aU school 
affairs and obtained a decisive influence over the 
whole church. In 1726 he was induced to promise 
not to leave Helmst§,dt without the consent of the 
government. He became more and more the main 

ff the influence 
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of which was rapidly waning before the newly es- 
tablished inBtitution at Gdttingen. Although he 
could not go to Gdttingen, he was very active in 
the organization of the theological faculty there, 
drew up its statutes and assisted in the appoint- 
ment of its professors. It was only in 1747 that he 
was enabled to accept a call to the new university 
as its first and only chancellor. But in spite of his 
hi^ position, he did not enjoy the same authority 
and freedom at Gdttingen as at Helmstadt. 

Mosheim was not only the most learned theo- 
logian in the Lutheran Church of his day, he was 
also one of the first German authors and scholars 
of his age. His style was pure, elegant, fluent, and 
felicitous, whether in German or Latin. This es- 
thetic quality was fostered by his early acquaint- 
ance with the literature of England, France, and 
Italy, to which was chiefly due the breadth of view 
which enabled him so to further the theological sci- 
ence of his day, especially in church history. As a 
theologian, he occupied an intermediate position 
between the extremes of pietism and deism. He 
was opposed to the confessional orthodoxy on the 
ground that theology was thus excluded from sci- 
entific culture. But on the other hand, he was one 
of the first in Germany to attack the deists and the 
authority of the reason. Although Mosheim's im- 
portance lies largely in his many-sidedness by which 
he fructified the whole field of theology, his his- 
torical works display best the range of his learning 
and his large horizon, as well as the minuteness of 
his observation and his attention to detail, his terse 
delineation, and his faithful representation of lights 
and shadows. He collected his earlier treatises on 
church history such as Vindicice arUiquos Chria- 
tiajiorum diaciplin<E (Kiel, 1720) in his Obaerva- 
tionea sacra et historico-crUiccB (Amsterdam, 1721), 
and in his Dissertationes ad kistoriam ecclenasticam 
pertinentes (1732-43). He investigated compre- 
hensively the history of religion and of the Church 
in his Latin translation (with notes, Jena, 1733) of 
Cudworth's InleUectual System. He treated ques- 
tions of the history of the eariy Church such as the 
date of the &po\ogieB of Tertullian and Athenagoras, 
and the influence of Platonism upon the Chiu*ch, 
and touched other spheres of church history as may 
be seen from Historia Tartarorum ecdesiastica 
(HelmstlUit, 1741) and Erzdhlung der neuesien 
chinesiscfien Kirchengeschichte (Rostock, 1748). 
He sought to popularize church history by his trans- 
lation of the eight books of Origen against Celsus 
(Hamburg, 1745). He wrote also histories of here- 
sies, under the titles, Verauch einer unparteiischen 
Ketzergedchkhte (Helmstadt, 1746); and Ander- 
weitiger Verauch einer voUstdndigen und unpartei- 
isehtn KeUergeschichte (ib. 1748). As early as 1726 
he had written a comprehensive exposition of church 
history under the title, IrutUutionea histaricB ecdesi- 
{uiica Novi TeatamenH, The edition of 1737 was in 
1741 enlarged by the remaining portion of the his- 
tory of the later Church. His Institutwnes hiatoricB 
CkriaHafux maurrea (Helmstadt, 1739) was intended 
to be more detailed, but Mosheim finished only the 
first century. The want was supplied to a certain 
extent by his CommerUarii de r^bua Chriatianorum 
ante ConatanHnum Magnum (Helmstadt, 1753; 



Eng. transl. by R. S. Vidal, Commentariea on the 
Affaira of the Chriatians before . . . Conataniine the 
Great, 3 vols., London, 1813-15) which is his most 
mattire accomplishment in church history. Almost 
immediately before his death there appeared his Iti- 
alittUionea hiatarice ecdeaiaaticce antiques et recen- 
tioria (ib. 1755; Eng. transl. by A. Maclaine, An 
Ecdeaiaatical Hiatory, 2 vols., London, 1765, 2d ed., 
5 vols., 1768; and by J. Murdoch, Institutes of 
Ecdeaiaatical History, 3 vols., 1832, ed. by W. Stubbs, 
3 vols., London, 1863). Mosheim's importance as a 
church historian rests upon the fact that he set a 
higher mark for the church historian and tried to 
reach it. 

Mosheim made contributions to nearly every 
branch of theological science. He left conunen- 
taries on the New Testament and works on theo- 
logical encyclopedia, dogmatics, polemics, church 
polity, and homiletics. His most important work 
in the department of systematic theology was his 
Sittenlehre der heiligen Schrift (5 vols., Helmstadt, 
1735-53; vols, vi.-ix. added by J. P. Miller). As 
a preacher he was much admired, and his sermons, 
published in 7 vols. (1725 and often) were esteemed 
as models. (N. Bonwetbch.) 

Biblioorapht: A lut of his writings was left by himself 
in his NotiHa aeriptorum ... a Moahemio, Helmst&cit, 
1731. of. the prefaoe to the Helmstlldt, 1704, ed. of his In- 
atihUionea, and to the Eng. ed. of his In9tiiu4e$ by Stubbs, 
London, 1863. Accounts of his life and writings are in 
J. M. Gesner, Biooraphia <icademiea GoUingenaia, ed. J. N. 
Esrring, vol. i., Halle. 1868; J. G. Meusel, Lexicon der vom 
17S0 bia 1800 veratorhenen teutachen Schriftateller, ix. 
348-364. 15. vols.. Leipsio. 1802-16; E. Rfissler, Die 
OfUndung der Univerait&t Odtlingen, Gdttingen. 1855; 
ADB, xxii. 395 sqq.; F. A. E. Ehrenfeucht«r, in Odttinger 
Profeaaoren, Gotha, 1872; K. Heussi, Die Kirchenge- 
achichiaachreibung J. L. von Moaheim^ Gotha, 1004; idem, 
/. L. Moaheim, TObingen, 1906. 

MOSQUE (Arab, maajid, " a house of prayer "): 
A Mohammedan place of worship. The first one was 
built by Mohammed at Medina, in a graveyard op- 
posite the spot where his camel knelt on his public 
entrance into that city. The most famous mosques are 
Maajid al Nebi (" Mosque of the Prophet ") at Me- 
dina, replacing the original one; AUHamram at Mec- 
ca, enclosing the Kaaba (q.v.); Santa Sophia in Con- 
stantinople, originally a Greek basilica; the Mosque 
of Achmed, in the same city; that of Omar, in the 
liaram enclosure at Jerusalem; the Great Mosque, 
at Damascus; the mosque at Hebron; and the 
alabaster mosque of Mehemet Ali, at Cairo; the 
most elaborate is the Great Mosque at Delhi, built 
by Shah Jehan (1631-37). Mosques are found in 
every Mohammedan settlement, and vary in cost 
and beauty as do churches; but in general features 
they are alike, and consist of a domed building, a 
court with a fountain, in which ablutions are per- 
formed prior to entering, a minaret or tower, from 
which iJie muezzin calls the faithful to prayer. 
Inside they are open spaces, devoid of pictorial or- 
namentation, except by quotations from the Koran, 
often beautifully done, upon the walls. They con- 
tain the mihrah (a niche surmounted by a vaulted 
arch), placed in the direction of Mecca; and the 
minbar, or platform pulpit, upon which the minis- 
ters stand during service. The mosque is a com- 
posite building, in that its dome is Byzantine, its 
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minaret is the Christian campanile, without its bell, 
while the court is like a khann. In connection with 
mosques are schools where the Koran is taught. 
In the Mosque Al-Azhar at Cairo is the great imi- 
versity of the Mohammedans, whither students 
come from all parts of their world, and whence they 
are sent to propagate their faith. Other establish- 
ments, benevolent in character, are also connected 
with mosques. 

Bibuoorapht: Beeides the general works given under 
ARCHrrECTURK, oonsult: J. FerguMon, Indian and Eatir 
em ArchUecture, London, 1876; idem, HisL of Architec- 
ture, ib. 1803; G. de Prengly, L' Architecture dee Arabee, 
PariB, 1842; Frans-Pasha, Die Baukunet dee lalam, Darm- 
stadt, 1806; R. Borrmann, Die Baukunet dee AUertume 
und dee lelame im Mittelalter, Leipsic, 1904; li. P. Spiers, 
Architecture Eaet and Weet, London. 1004. 

MOTET. See Sacred Music, II., 2, § 3. 

MOTT, JOHN RALEIGH: Methodist layman, 
leader in the Young Men's Christian Association 
movement; b. at Livingstone Manor, N. Y., May 
25, 1865. He studied at Upper Iowa University, 
but was graduated from Cornell University, 1888; 
the same year he became student secretary of the 
international committee of the Y. M. C. A. and 
chairman of the executive conmiittee of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement; since 1895 he has also 
been general secretary of the World's Christian 
Federation, since 1898 secretary of the foreign de- 
partment of the international committee of the 
Y. M. C. A., and since 1901 associate general sec- 
retary of the same. He has been most efficient in 
promoting the foreign mission enthusiasm among 
young people, and organizes missionary conferences 
in all parts of the world with marked skill. He en- 
joys a commanding position among the leaders of 
modem evangelization. He has written: Strategic 
Points in the World's Conquest (New York, 1897); 
The Evangelization of the World in this Generation 
(1900); Christians of Reality (Shanghai, 1902); 
The Pastor and Modem Missions (New York, 1904); 
and The Future Leadership of the Church (1909). 

MOULE, GEORGE EVANS: Anglican bishop in 
Central China; b. at Gillingham (24 m. n.e. of 
Dorchester), Dorsetshire, England, Jan. 28, 1828. 
He was educated at Corpus Christi College (B.A., 
1850), and was ordered deacon in 1851 and ordained 
priest in the following year. He was curate at 
Fordington, Dorset (1851-55); chaplain of the Dor- 
set County Hospital (1855-57) ; a missionary, imder 
the auspices of the Church Missionary Society, at 
Ning-po and Hangchow, China, from 1857 to 1878; 
and curate of West Stafford (1878-80). In 1880 he 
was consecrated missionary bishop in Central China, 
his diocese covering the provinces of Keang-su, Cheh- 
kiang, An-hwi, Huipeh, and parts of Keang-si and 
Hunan, holding this position till 1907, when he be- 
came missionary for the Church Missionary Society 
at Hangchow, China. He has published Faith arid 
Duty (sermons; Shanghai, 1902). 

MOULE, HANDLE Y CARR GLYN: Church of 
England, bishop of Durham; b. at Dorchester, Dor- 
setshire, Dec. 23, 1841. He was educated at Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge (B.A., 1864), where he was 
fellow from 1865 to 1881. He was assistant master 
at Marlborough College (1865-67), assistant curate 



of Fordington, Dorset (1867-73, 1877-80), dean of 
Trinity College (1873-77), first principal of Ridley 
Hall, Cambridge (1881-99), and Norrisian profes- 
sor of divinity at Cambridge (1899-1901). In 1901 
he was consecrated bishop of Durham. He was also 
select preacher at Cambridge in 1880, 1882, 1891, 
1894, 1896, 1899, and 1900, and at Oxford in 1895, 
as well as honorary chaplain to the queen in 1898- 
1901 and to the king since the latter year. In the- 
ology he is '' deeply attached to the main positions 
and traditions of the English Reformation, a hum- 
ble believer in the divine authority of tJie Holy 
Scriptures, and in later years greatly influenced by 
the Keswick movement." 

Amonc hia numerouB works are: ApoUo at Phera (Cam* 
bridge, 1865); Poeme from Subjecte Connected trith the Ada 
of the Apoetlee (London. 1809); FordingUm Sermone (1882); 
Chrietianue, a Story of Antiiaich, and Other Poeme (1883); 
JueHfying Righteoueneee (1885); Thoughie on Union roUk 
Chriet (1885); Thou4fhte on the Spiritual Life (1887); The 
Chrietian'e Victory over Sin (1887); The New Birth (1888); 
OutUnee of Chrietian Doctrine (1889); Secret Prayer (1889); 
The Net and the Deliverance (1889); Veni Creator (1890); 
The Cup af the Covenant (1890); Daniel: or, the Secret cf 
Continuance (1890); Life in Chriet and for Chriet (1890); 
The Oak of Ephrah (1891); At the Holy Communion (1892); 
Jeeue and the Reeurreetion (1893); CharUe Simeon (1895); 
Oraoe and Oodlineee (1895); In the Houee of the Pilgrimaife 
(1896); The Sacrament of Baptiem (1896); Prayere and 
Promieee (1896); Philippian Studiee (1897); Coloeeian 
Studiee (1898); Our Prayer-Book (1898); Confeeeion (1899); 
On the Holy Communion (1899); Our Great High Prieei, 
(1899); Epheeian Studiee (1900); The Secret of the Preeence, 
and other Sermone (1900); The Evangelical School in the 
Church of England (1901); From Sunday to Sunday (1903); 
Juetification by Faith (1903); Temptation and Eecape (1903); 
Imitationa and TranelaOone (1904); The School of Suffering 
(1906); My Brethren and Companioned and other Sermonm 
(1905); Second EpieUe to Timothy (1905); Holineee by Faith 
(1906): Scenee in the Life of our Lord (1907); The High 
Prieatly Prayer: a devotumal Commentary on the 17 th Chapter 
of St. John (1907); Chriet* e Witneee to the Life to Come, and 
Other Semume (1908); Faith, iie Nature and Work (1909); 
and Meeeagee from the EpietU to the Hebrewe (1909) . He like- 
wise prepared for T?ie Cambridge Bible the volumeB on 
Romans (Cambridge, 1879). Ephesiana (1886). Philippians 
(1889). and Coloesians and Philemon (1893); for The Ezpoein 
tor'e Bible the volume on Romans (London, 1894); and for 
the Cambridge Greek Teetament the volimie on Philippians 
(Cambridge, 1897). 

MOULTON, WILLIAM FIDDIAN: Wesleyan; 
b. at Leek (42 m. n. of Birmingham, Eng.) Mar. 14, 
1835; d. at Cambridge Feb. 5, 1898. The son and 
grandson of Wesleyan preachers, he was educated 
at Wesleyan schools, at Woodhouse Grove School, 
near Leeds, until he was fifteen, when he entered 
Wesley College, Sheffield. In 1851 he matriculated 
in London University. In 1853 he became a mas- 
ter in a private school in Davonport; he graduated 
with honors in London University (B.A., 1854; 
M.A., 1856). From 1854 till 1858 he was mathe- 
matical master at Queen's College, Taunton. In 
1858 he entered the Wesleyan ministxy, but, as in 
the judgment of the Conference he was better fitted 
for teaching than for preaching, he became at once 
assistant tutor at Richmond College, Surrey, and 
so remained for ten years, when he became classical 
tutor in the same institution. In 1898 he was called 
to be headmaster and organizer of The Leys School, 
Cambridge, which he made a great school and re- 
mained with it till his death. 

Although he seldom preached and his reputation 
was in the fields of scholarship, he enjoyed the 
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franchises of his ministerial brethren to a high de- 
gree. He was elected into the Legal Hundred in 
1872, which was a singular honor for so compara- 
Uvdy young a man, and in 1890 he was elected 
president of the Wesleyan Conference. His schol- 
arly labors were incessant and well directed. 
3iathematic8 had been his early choice, but it was 
as the best Greek scholar among English Wesleyans 
of his day that he will be remembered. He was not 
prolific as an author mainly for the reason that he 
had always so much teaching to do and because he 
took infinite pains with his literary work, and by 
preference did work requiring infinite pains if it 
were to be well done. He made his mark first by 
a fine translation of Winer's Grammar of New Tea- 
tamerU Greek (Edinburgh, 1870) which superseded 
that by Edward Masson (1859). In 1870 he was 
selected as representative of the Wesleyans on the 
Bible Revision Committee and served very zeal- 
ously in the New Testament Company. His inter- 
est in the general subject of Bible revision led to 
his preparing a brief but excellent HiHory of the 
Engluh Bible (London, 1878). His critical and exe- 
getical studies were also well displayed in the com- 
mentary on Hebrews which he contributed to 
Bishop Ellicott's New Teetamenl Commentary for 
English Readers (1879), and that on John, in co- 
operation with William Milligan, in Philip Schaff's 
Popular Illustrated Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment (Edinburgh, 1880). Shortly before his death 
he appeared as editor with Alfred S. Geden of A 
Concordance to the Greek Testament according to the 
Texts of WestcoU and Hort, Tischendorf and the Eng- 
lish Revisers (1897), but in his prefatory note he 
disclaimed more than a consiiltative position. So, 
though his separate publications were few, their 
quality was high and he will not quickly be forgot- 
ten. His versatility, his accomplishments, and his 
spirituality endeared him to his contemporaries. 

BiBUOGRArar: W. F. Moulton. William F. Moulton: a 
Memoir, with a ChapUr on (Aw) BmUxd Work and Ojfifi^ 
«m» 6y Jamct Hope Moulton, New York, 1899. 

MOUHT OF OLIVES. See Jerusalem, I. 

M OURNIHG customs, HEBREW. 

Signs of Mourning (| 1). 
fixplanationa of Schwally, 

Frey. and Lagrange (§ 2). 
GrOneiaen's Views (| 3). 
Views of Baentach (| 4). 

fepresdonfl of grief among the Hebrews varied 

with the occasion. Chadless Rachel grieved through 

envy (Gen. xxx. 1). Examples appear of the grief 

of the vanquished (I Kings xx. 31; 

1. bignsof Jer. xlix. ?,\' i^f ♦k^ a.^;*..*^ /t«,^ 

f 



(Isa. XV. 3) or in the house of mourning (Matt. ix. 
23). They have their heads shorn to baldness (Jer. 
xlviii. 37). The law, however, forbade this practise 
as heathenish (Deut. xiv. 1), but the Moabites ol>- 
served it (Isa. xv. 2). Mourners even tore out their 
hair by the roots (Ezra ix. 3), sat in ashes (Jonah 
iii. 6), and put earth on their heads (I Sam. iv. 12). 
The wringing of the hands (Lam. i. 17) and the 
beating of the breast (Isa. xxxii. 12) are also signs 
of grief. The signs of mourning were carried also 
in the clothing. The mourner put off his adorn- 
ment (Ex. xxxiii. 4), went barefoot (II Sam. xv. 
30), rent his clothing (not so the high priest, how- 
ever. Lev. xxi. 10), and assumed special signs of 
mourning such as sackcloth (Heb. sak, cf. Drb88 
AND Ornament, Hebrew, § 1; and II Sam. xxi. 
10; Isa. 1. 3 ; Joel i. 8), or raiment of dark color 
(Mai. iii. 14, A. V. margm). He also fasted (Dan. 
X. 3) even for seven days (I Sam. xxxi. 13). The 
neighbors would offer food to the mourner (II Sam. 
xii. 16-17), which may have been a specific ** bread 
of mourners," baked of coarse meal (Hos. ix. 4). 
An important part was played in the mourning for 
the dead by the dirge or elegy, the most notable 
instances of which are David's lament over Jona- 
than (II Sam. i. 17 sqq.), and Jeremiah's over 
Josiah (II Chron. xxxv. 25). This was later ac- 
companied with musical instruments (Matt. ix. 
23). While such lamentations, like the fast men- 
tioned (I Sam. xxxi. 13), usually lasted for seven 
days, Aaron and Moses were mourned for thirty 
days (Num. xx. 29). The anniversary of a death 
was also celebrated (Judges xi. 40) for four days. 
The Law forbade mourning celebrations over the 
criminal, the suicide, or the outlaw. 

Modem critics have sometimes traced the moiun- 

ing customs of the Hebrews to a natural religion 

which existed previously to the Mosaic 

a. EzpUma- dispensation and an animistic belief 

tlons of which was independent of the divine 

Schwally, revelation of the Hebrew Bible (cf . F. 

Frey, and Schwally, Das Leben nach dem Tods, 

Lagrange. Giessen, 1892). Tonsure of the head 
and cutting off of the beard were by 
Schwally considered to be offerings of the hair; 
tearing or gashing of the flesh was a blood offering 
for the dead. Sackcloth was originally the cloth- 
ing of slaves, and the wearing of it was a token of 
submission to the dead, who still had power to help 
or hurt the living. To win the favor of the dead 
the mourner ate with him the bread of mourning, 
and drank with him the cup of sorrow. The treas- 
ures laid in the graves of kings, as Josephus relates, 
were so many offerings to the dead. On the con- 
trary J. Frey and Lagrange rightly maintain that 
all these moiuning rites are celebrated as under the 
eye of Yahweh, who is, as it were, brought nearer 
to the mourners by the death of those they love or 
honor. Sackcloth is the religious material indica- 
tive of humiliation. The veiling of the head, or the 
hiding of the face with the hands is a sign of shrink- 
ing awe in the presence of Yahweh (Ex. iii. 6; 
I Kings xix. 13). The wearing of mourning gar- 
ments was intended to call down the mercy and 
tenderness of God. The bread of mourning and 
the cup of sorrow were not meant to propitiate the 
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dead. For whatever elements of religious observ- 
ance the Israelites derived from the non-Hebraic 
nations they at once incorporated in their worship 
of Yahweh, at least up to the times of Amos, Hoeea, 
and Jeroboam II. This is apparent from Jer. xli. 
5. Later legislation did not forbid such mourning 
observances except so far as they were heathenish 
and ignored Yahweh. That the cutting of the hair 
was not a substitute for a human sacrifice but was 
merely intended to be a disfigurement of the mourner 
is proved by the fact that the Egyptians usually 
had their heads shaven, but in time of sorrow al- 
lowed their hair to grow. Frey looks upon all these 
mourning customs as so many signs of self-humilia- 
tion before the sender of so great a calamity, and 
of a desire to form some sort of cotmection or re- 
lation with the soul who has vanished into the land 
of shadows. 

GrQneisen rightly takes the position that Frey's 
interpretation is one-sided. In the time of affliction 

men are suddenly made conscious, he 

3. Orttnei- says, of the nearness of God, who has 

sen's Views, in his hand the power of death. They 

seem to be brought in peril of death. 
They disguise themselves in sackcloth and disfigure 
themselves in various ways so as to conceal their 
identity from God and escape this peril. They 
would also conceal themselves from the spirit of 
the dead, for the dread of ghosts is universal. The 
spirit of the dead is looked upon by them as no su- 
perhuman beings worthy of worship, but as a gloomy 
specter less than human. The disfigurement is in- 
tended to make the living unrecognizable by the 
spirits of the dead, and the dirge or elegy is merely 
a means of driving them away. Lagrange, on the 
contrary, thinks that there is nothing mysterious 
or animistic to be found in most of these motuning 
customs. To weep, to cry aloud, to sigh, to kiss 
the dead are merely signs of natural sorrow. La- 
grange also gives a plausible explanation of the cus- 
tom of sitting in ashes. Ashes are a sign of deso- 
lation. When a city has been sacked, ruined, and 
burnt, the hillocks and mounds that remain are the 
sole refuge of the inhabitants. They sit in the dust 
(Isa. xlvii. 1) or in the ashes (Jonah iii. 6), wallow 
in ashes (Jer. vi. 26; Mic. i. 10), and cast up dust 
on their heads (Ezek. xxvii. 30). In all these usages 
are Gfymbolized the ashes of the tomb or of the 
corpse consumed on a funeral pyre. 

All these expositions seem to fail in breadth and 
comprehensiveness. Baentsch, however, seems to 
have pointed out the only way to a profitable han- 
dling of such questions. From a wide acquaintance 

with ancient oriental thought he has 

4. Views come to the conclusion that the He- 

of Baentsch.brew Scriptures are to be accepted as 

authentic, but with due regard to the 
results of modern criticism. They are to be inter- 
preted on a broader basis. Accordingly all the 
mourning customs of the Hebrews are to be taken 
as part and parcel of the universal tradition of the 
ancient oriental peoples. It is evident that all 
Semitic peoples, whether Babylonian, Arabian, 
Syrian, or Canaanite, had similar conceptions of the 
soul of the dead wandering about as a shade. Death 
was a misfortune which men sought to avoid. These 



two ideas took various forms. Some peoples thought 
that the soul could be conjured back to earth; 
others that it wandered without rest in the imder 
world until it obtained relief. It was in man's 
power to protect himself from the spirit and to pro- 
cure rest for it. But such beliefs by no means im- 
ply worship of the dead. It is now known from 
many sources that these ancient oriental ideas were 
deeply rooted in the mind of Israel, though op- 
posed to the religion of Yahweh. This religion was 
forced to apply in a new sense the words expressive 
of the old terms of ancient astral religion which 
alone were intelligible to the people. Thus there 
flowed an upper and an under current of religious 
life in Israel. The greater number of the mourning 
customs originated in the under stream, therefore 
the people tenaciously adhered to them. There 
are scholars who maintain that the under stream 
is the direct outcome of the religion of Yahweh, 
except in cases where they find a Semitic parallel 
usage of higher antiquity. But the main object of 
this religion was to teach the people monoUieism, 
though it made itself felt in every department of 
human life. But there did not cease to be some 
subjects on which the religion of Israel never 
mounted much above the level of the ancient orien- 
tal speculations, and these subjects were death, 
the grave, the soul, mourning, and Sheol. But to 
declare that every detail in the beliefs held on such 
subjects continued to conform to ancient oriental 
systems would not express the truth, for such ideas 
in many instances had become completely trans- 
formed by the influence of the religion of Yahweh. 
See Burial; Cemeteries. (R. Zehnpfund.) 

Bibuographt: Early investisatioiiB which have still very 
considerable value are collected in Ugollni. Theaaurua, 
vol. xxxiii. Recent discussions, besides the book of 
Bchwaliy mentioned in the text, are: J. Frey. Die aUiarael- 
Ui&che TotetUrauer, Dorpat, 18Q4; idem. Tod, Seelen- 
glavJbe und SeelenkuU itn alien Imrael, Leipsie, 1898; Ja»- 
trow, in JAOS, xx (1809), 130-150; idem, in ZATW, 
xxii (1902). 117-120; C. GrOneisen, Der AhnenkuUuB und 
die Urreligion laraeU, Halle, 1900; Btkchler, in ZATW, 
xxi (1901), 81-92; M. Klots. Krankenbentch und Trauer- 
hrauch nock Bibel und Tcdmud, Frankfort, 1901; M. J. 
Lagrange, £tudeM aur lea religiona aimiHquea, Paris, 1903; 
B. Baentsch, AUorientaliacher und iaraelitia€Jier Monoikeia- 
mua, TQbingen, 1906; Wellhausen, Heidentum, pp. 177 
sqq.; Bensinger, AnJidologie, pp. 163 sqq.; Nowack, 
ArdtOologie, i. 193 sqq.; DB, iii. 453-455; EB, iu. 3220- 
3222; DCO, U. 208-209, 496; JE, ix, 101-102. 

Illustrative matter is found in: I. Goldziher, Le Sacri- 
flee de la chevalure, Paris. 1881; J. Lippert, Der SeelenkuU 
in aeinen Benehungen aur cUthebr&iachen Religion, Berlin, 
1881; A. Jeremias, Hdlle und Paradiea bei den Babylo- 
niem, Leipsic, 1903; idem, Daa alte Teatament itn Lichle 
dea alien Orient, ib. 1907; A. Bertholet, Die iaraeliHaehe 
Voratellungen vom Zuatand nach dem Tode, Tabingen, 
1809; 8. I. CurUss, Primitive Semitic Religion Today, 
New York, 1902; P. D. Chantepie de la Saussaye, Re- 
ligionageachichU, i. 328 sqq., Tfibingen, 1905. 

MOUSEy THE: An animal mentioned in Scrip- 
ture only in Lev. xi. 29; I Sam. vi. 4, 5, 11, 18; 
and Isa. Ixvi. 17. The Hebrew is ^akhbar, a word 
which probably covers not only the several species 
of mice found in Palestine, but also rats and the 
jerboa or leaping mouse, a marsupial. H. B. Tris- 
tram (Fauna and Flora of PalesHnef pp. 122 sqq., 
London, 1884) suspects that the word does duty 
for twenty-three kinds of small rodents. Though 
this extended use can not be absolutely proved for 
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the Old Testament, it is readered nearly certain by 
ibe usage oi the Talmud and that in cognate lan> 
guages. 

While the mention in Scripture is rare, in two 
cases the circumstances are of unusual interest. 
The passage in Leviticus is of less importance, as it 
simply registers the mouse among the animals over 
which a food taboo extends. The chapter in I Sam- 
uel deals with the plague on the Philistines (q.v.) 
attending the presence among them of the ark, and 
a significant part of the history is existence among 
the propitiatory offerings of golden mice (rats?) 
which the sufferers evidently associated with the 
pestilence. The connection of the rat with the bu- 
bonic plague so recently discovered illumines this 
nanative (see Diseases and the HEALmo Art, 
i 4). Indirectly confirmatoiy of this is the disaster 
referred to in II Kings ix. 35, by which the great 
army of Sennacherib was almost wholly destroyed 
on the borders of Egypt. The Egyptian account 
introduces the mouse, though in a different way 
(see Assyria, YI., 3, 12), and the real cause of the 
catastrophe to the As^iians may well have been 
the bubonic plague. 

The passage in Isa. Ixvi. 17 is even more striking, 
referring as it does to the eating of the mouse in 
connection with the eating of the swine ** and the 
abomination." The explanation here is doubtless 
to be found in the mystic sacrificial eating of a 
totem animal (see Comparative Reugion, VI., 
1, d. § 1). The evidence that the mouse was once 
a totem animal is quite convincing. This animal 
was in the Troad held sacred to Apollo, was fed in 
his temple, and images of it were also kept there 
(.\elian, Histaria, xii. 5), sometimes appearing be- 
side the deity's tripod and sometimes beneath his 
feet. In the region the name for the mouse was 
sminthos, and one of the epithets of Apollo was 
Smintheus (e.g., Iliad, i. 39), the phrase '* Sminthean 
Apollo " was equivalent to " Apollo of the mouse *' 
(cf. Strabo, Geographica, xiii. 604), and Sminthiac 
feasts were celebrated at Rhodes, Gela, Lesbos, and 
in Crete. In the Troad a number of places were 
named from the mouse, in CeoB and Tenedos there 
were Sminthean temples, and the animal appears 
on coins and heraldic designs (Strabo, x. 486). The 
connection of the deity with the animal is explained 
in a twofold manner quite in accordance with the 
method accompanying the vestiges of totemistic 
practises — Apollo was the protector and abo the 
destroyer of the mouse. Both explanations may 
have a historical basis. The immunity offered a 
totem animal sometimes results in the animal be- 
coming a pest; the removal of the nuisance by any 
means is then ascribed to the god who formerly 
protected it and his relation to it is reversed in the 
myth. It is known also that in Egypt the rat was 
a totem animal sacred to Ra (J. G. Wilkinson, Man- 
ners and Cystoma, new ed., London, 1883), while the 
inhabitants of Crocodilopolis worshiped the shrew- 
mouse, which was sacred to Horns, and examples 
of porcelain models of the animal are extant. In 
India the mouse was sacred to Rudra and to Gan- 
esha, and the image of the latter often has a mouse 
under its foot. If Isa. bm. be as late as the moder- 
ate critics place it (in the Greek period), it was com- 



posed in a time when religious syncretism was en- 
tering Palestine in force, and with the evidences of 
mouse worship about — ^in the Mediterranean basin, 
in Egypt, and in Oete — ^the reference is best ex- 
plained as a totemistic observance adopted by rene- 
gade Jews and denounced by the prophet. A like 
reference is probably to be seen in Ezek. viii. 10. 

Geo. W. Gii^ore. 

Bibuoorapry: Besides the commentaries on the passages, 
consult: Smith. Semites, 2d ed., p. 293; A. Lang, Custom 
and Myth, pp. 103-120. London, 1885; idem. Myth, Rit- 
tud, and Rdigion, p. 201. ib. 1887; idem, Modem Mythol- 
ogy, pp. 80-82, ib. 1897: J. G. Fraser. Oolden Bough, ii. 
129-132, London, 1890. Material illustrative but not 
closely pertinent may be found in J. Hastings. Encyclo- 
podia of Relioion and Ethics, i. 523, Edinburgh and New 
York. 1908. 

MOVEMENT, LAYMEN'S MISSIONARY: A 

movement organized in the chapel of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York City, Nov. 
15, 1906, at a layman's meeting held in connection 
with the celebration of the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the " Haystack prayer-meeting " (see Mills, 
Samuel John) out of which grew the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions (see 
C0NOREGATIONA.LISTS, I., 4, § 11). Only about 
seventy-five laymen were present at the initial 
meeting. From three to six in the afternoon, a 
lai^ part of the time was spent in prayer. During 
the evening session, one address was given, followed 
by discussion concerning the necessity of enlisting 
the laymen of all the churches more fully in the 
work of foreign missions. A series of resolutions 
was passed, calling into existence a conmiittee of 
twenty-five or more representative laymen, to con- 
sult with the secretaries of the various foreign mis- 
sionary boards, with reference, first, to the conduct 
of a campaign of education among laymen, to in- 
terest them more largely in missions; second, to 
the devising of a comprehensive plan for the evan- 
gelization of the world in this generation; third, to 
endeavor to send a commission of fifty or more lay- 
men to visit the mission fields and report their 
findings to the Church at home. The chairman of 
this committee, Samuel B. Capen of Boston, pre- 
sented these proposals on behalf of the committee 
to the annual conference of foreign mission boards 
of the United States and Canada at Philadelphia, 
Jan. 9, 1907. The movement was heartily and 
unanimously endorsed by this conference, including 
all Protestant churches in North America. In the 
formal resolutions of the conference these para- 
graphs occur: " We recognize this movement as 
providential, having been bom of prayer and of the 
Spirit. In its spontaneity and timeliness it gives 
evidence of the hand of God, and we are profoundly 
convinced that this is but another step in advance 
toward the completion of his great purpose in the 
redemption of mankind. . . . We recognize the 
imperative necessity for this new movement, in 
view of the tremendous demands of a world field 
white for the harvest, which requires that the 
churches of Christendom should lay plans and put 
forth effort adequate to meet the demands that are 
upon us." 

The plan of the movement is not to send out mis- 
sionaries nor to administer missionary funds, but 
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only to cooperate in the enlargement of the foreign 
missionary work carried on by the various churches 
through their own regular agencies. 

In the summer of 1907, at the invitation of lead- 
ers of missionaiy work in Great Britain, a commis- 
sion of six laymen from the United States and 
Canada visited London, Edinburgh, Liverpool, and 
other cities in England and Scotland, presenting the 
methods and plans of the Laymen's Missionaiy 
Movement. Committees were appointed both in 
England and Scotland to extend the work. The 
Scottish national committee employs a secretaiy to 
devote his time to the movement. In 1907-08, 
over sixty laymen visited various mission fields to 
investigate religious conditions, needs, and results. 
Since their return, many of them have been en- 
gaged largely in giving their testimony to the 
churches and have been successful in stimulating 
greatly increased interest in missionaiy work. 
During the winter of 1908-09 a national missionary 
campaign was conducted by the Laymen's Mission- 
ary Movement in Canada, conventions being held in 
a large number of the leading cities of the Domin- 
ion. On Mar. 31 to Apr. 4, 1909, there was held in 
Toronto a Canadian missionary congress, attended 
by over 4,000 commissioners, representing all Prot- 
estant churches. This congress adopted a notable 
national missionaiy policy, the first of its kind ever 
adopted by the representatives of all the churches 
of a nation. It has since been ratified by all the 
church courts of the various communions in Canada. 
The complete proceedings of the congress have been 
published in Canada's Miasumary Congress (Toronto, 
1909). A Canadian council has direct supervision 
of the work in Canada. 

A similar national missionaiy campaign was con- 
ducted throughout the United States during the 
winter of 1909-10, including conventions at seventy- 
five of the leading cities, culminating in a national 
missionary congress at Chicago, May 3-6, 1910. 
Twelve of the denominations in the United States 
and Canada have organized their own denomina- 
tional committees of the Laymen's Missionary 
Movement, to promote its spirit and methods more 
thoroughly in their own communions. About 
twenty secretaries are now employed by different 
committees to give their whole time to the super- 
vision and extension of the movement. It is worthy 
of note that the offerings to foreign missions by 
the churches of the United States and Canada in- 
creased during the fiscal year 1907-08 by $602,000 
over the contributions of the previous year. The 
gain in the fiscal year 1908-09 over the previous 
year was $1,256,000. 

The Laymen's Missionaiy Movement has no mem- 
bership and no organization, apart from a series of 
committees. There is a general committee of over 
100 laymen, which meets semiannually, giving 
general direction to the movement. There is an 
executive committee of twenty-one members, which 
meets each month in New York City, giving closer 
supervision to the work. The chief executive offi- 
cer is the general secretary, J. Campbell White, who 
was called to this office soon after the movement 
began and has continued in this position ever since. 
The offices are in the Metropolitan Building, 1 Mad- 



ison Avenue, New York City. The chief features 
of a standard missionary church, as emphasized by 
the Laymen's Missionary Movement, are as follows: 

(1) a missionaiy pastor; 

(2) a missionaiy committee; 

(3) systematic missionaiy education, through 
regular meetings, 

literature, and 
mission study; 

(4) canvass of entire membership for subscrip- 

tion; 

(5) a weekly missionary offering; 

(6) all plans, prayers, efforts, and offerings are 

related to the world as a field. 
By these methods whole cities have more than 
doubled their entire previous missionaiy offerings 
and at least one whole denomination has experi- 
enced a similar result. It is the hope and purpose 
of the movement to enlist the men of all churches 
in the steady support of a missionary policy, ade- 
quate to the presentation of the Gospel of Christ to 
eveiy creature. J. Campbell White. 

MOXOM, PHILIP STAFFORD: Congregation- 
alist; b. at Markham, Ontario, Aug. 10, 1848. 
After serving in the northern army throughout 
the Civil War, he was educated at Kalamazoo 
CoUege, Mich. (1866-68), Shurtieff College, lU. 
(1868-70), the University of Rochester (A.B., 1879), 
and Rochester Theological Seminary (1878). He 
was ordained to the Baptist ministry in 1871 and 
from 1872 to 1875 was pastor of the Baptist church 
at Albion, Mich. He was then pastor at Mt. 
Morris, N. Y., and at the same time pursued his 
theological studies at Rochester, until 1878, after 
which he held successive pastorates at the First 
Baptist Church, Cleveland, O. (1879-85), and the 
First Baptist Church, Boston (1885-93), and since 
1894 has been pastor of the South Congregational 
Church, Springfield, Mass. He was university 
preacher at Harvard in 1894-97 and Lowell lec- 
turer in 1895. He has written The Aim of Life 
(Boston, 1894); From Jerusalem to Niecea: The 
Church in the First Three Centuries (1896); and 
The Religion of Hope (1896). 

MOVER LECTURE: A lectureship founded by 
Lady Rebecca Moyer (widow of Sir Samuel Moyer; 
d. in London about 1722). The amount left was 
twenty pounds annually, chai^able against her 
house in Bedford Row, London; the sermons, eight 
in number, were to be delivered annually in St. 
Paul's, London, if permitted, on the first Thursday 
of each month from November to June, and were 
to defend the divinity of Christ and the doctrine 
of the Trinity. The lectiueship terminated about 
1774 by reason of expiration of the lease of the 
house. A list of the lectiu^s is given in J. Darling, 
Cydopcedia Bibliographica, cols. 2129-2130, London, 
1854. 

MOZ ARABIC LITURGY: An ancient Spanish 
liturgy, called also Gothic because it developed 
during the Gothic dominion in Spain. The name 
'' Mossarabic," from a participial form of the Arabic 
verb *Araba and signifying ^'arabized,'' came Into 
use in the eighth century as a general designation 
for the Christians who remained in Spain after 
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the MohammedaD conquest. Opinions have dif- 
fered as to the origin of the Spanish iitui|Qr. In 
view of its marked diveigence from the Roman 
ritual and its great resemblance to the Gallican, 
some have thought that the Spanish and Gallican 
liturgies both developed from the Asiatic (Lesley, 
MabiUon, Bickeli, and others) and that the former 
was substantially the same as that brought into 
the country by the Goths. Others (Gams, Probst, 
Pinius) maintain that the oldest Spanish liturgy 
was the Roman and that the Gothic importation 
was influenced by it and worked over especially 
by Bishops Leander and Isidore of Seville. The 
question is solved if it be admitted that originally 
Rome had the same liturgy as the East (see Mass, 
II, 2, § 1). In the latter half of the eleventh cen- 
tury under Popes Alexander II. and Gregory VII. 
efforts were made to introduce the Roman ritual. 
In 1088 a synodal decree ordered the suppression 
of the Mosarabic Liturgy in Toledo, and when oppo- 
sition arose the decision, according to the custom 
of the time, was left to the ordeal (the two liturgies 
being exposed to fire); the Mozarabic rite coming 
through unscathed was regarded as having vin- 
dicated its right to exist. King Alfonso VI. de- 
termined to allow both liturgies side by side. At 
the end of the sixteenth century the Mozarabic 
rite had been supplanted eveiywhere except in 
six churches in Toledo. Cardinal Ximenes exerted 
himself to preserve it and had prepared new and 
careful editions of both the missal and breviary 
(published at Toledo 1500 and 1502); he also 
obtained papal permission for the six churches in 
Toledo to use the lituigy and built a chapel which 
he provided with a foundation for thirteen chap- 
lains who should perform the office and mass daily 
according to the lituigy. Similar foundations 
were made in Salamanca and Valladolid (see Mass, 
II, 3, S 1, and cf. J. Pmiusin ASB, July, vi., 66-67; 
C. J. Hefele,, Cardinal Ximenes, Tubingen, 1844, 
pp. 161 sqq.). 

The order of festivals in the Mozarabic liturgy 
differs somewhat from that in the Roman; e.g., 
there are six Sundays in Advent and two festivals 
of the Annunciation (Mar. 24 and Dec. 18). The 
three lections (prophecy, epistle, gospel) are re- 
tained, and prominence is given to homiletical 
matter. After each of the readings there is a short 
discourse to the people, in which the hortatory 
element predominates. Certain usages, as the 
breaking of the host into nine parts, each of which 
has a special name and meaning, are reminiscent 
of the Greek Church. The chant is more melodious 
than the Gr^orian; it is named ** Eugenian " from 
a certain Eugenius, archbishop of Toledo. 

The Mos«r«bic mua begixM with the pnyer of the prient 
u he aeee&dfl the altar^tepe. Then follow the intioit, the 
Gloria in ezcebis (but not always), the prajrer of the day, 
the prophecy, the pBallendum (gradual), the epistle, and the 
Kotpd. After th» oomes the preparation and pmsentation of 
th« offerin^B, whieh are not yet rsfputied as a proper sa^ti- 
6cc and which the catechumens were allowed to see. The 
ordn' oi the maos of the faithful is as follows: a prayer 
miled misaa, which varies according to time and festival; 
soother pnyer, the commemoration of saints and the dead; 
the eroHo pott fuwtina, the oroKo ad paeem, with the kiss of 
peace: the preface under the name iUoHo, ending with the 
Triaagion; the prasrer poai sondiM; the ooneecntion and 



elevation and, during the latter, the poU pridie, a prayer 
not unlike the final prayer of the Roman canon; the crped, 
the breaking of the bread into nine parts, of which each re- 
ceives the name of a mystery of the faith; memento of the 
living, especially of those present; the Lord's prayer; mix- 
ing of the nine fragments with the holy blood; blessing of 
the people; communion, with music and prayer, thanks- 
giving; dismisBal and solemn blessing with the words in 
vnUaU SancH SpirituB benedieat vo» Pater et Filitta, amen. 

Biblxoobapbt: Editions are: by A. Ortis at the instance of 
(Cardinal Ximenes, miasal, Toledo, 1500, breviary, 1502; 
in H. Flores, Eepalia aaffradot vol. iii., Madrid, 1748; by 
A. Lesley, Rome, 1753; the missal by F. A. Lorensana 
and F. Fabi.'in y Fuero, Angelopolia, 1770, and the brevi- 
ary by Lorensana, Madrid, 1775; by F. Arevalus. Rome, 
1804; Lesley's ed. of the missal with his preface and 
Lorenxana's, in MPL, Ixxxv., and Lorenzana's ed. of the 
breviary, ib. Ixxxvi.; another ed.. Toledo, 1873; Liber 
comicuB, ed. G. Morin. in Anecdota Meredaolanat i (1893), 
1-388. 

Consult: F. Probst, in ZHT, 1888, pp. 1 sqq.; idem. 
Die abendlAndiache Meeee vom 5-8 Jahrhunderte^ pp. 367 
sqq., Mtinster, 1896; J. Pinius, in A 5 J?. July, vi. 1-112, 
idem, LUwntia Mozarabica, Rome, 1740; J. M. Neale; 
Tetralogia lUurgica, London, 1849; idem, Eaaaya in LUur- 
Oiology and Church Hiei., ib. 1863; C. R. Hale. The Mom- 
arabic Liturgy and the Mexican Branch of the CaUuAie 
Church, New York, 1876: idem, Motarabic CoUeeta, ib. 
1881; G. Rietflchel, LUurgik, i. 316 sqq., Berlin, 1900; £. 
J. y Moraleda, El Rito Moedrabe, Toledo, 1904. 

MOZARABIC PERICOPES. See Pebicopbs. 

MOZETTA. See Vestbobntb and Insignia, 

EOCLESIABTICAL. 

MOZLET, JAMES BOWLING: Church of Eng- 
land theologian; b. at Gainsborough (15 m. n.w. 
of Lincoki), England, Sept. 15, 1813; d. at Oxford 
Jan. 4, 1878. He studied at Grantham, and subse- 
quently at Oriel 0>llege, Oxford (A.B., 1834; M.A., 
1838; B.D., 1846; D.D., 1871); was elected to a 
fellowship at Magdalen College in 1840, where he 
resided until 1856, when he accepted the li\ing of 
Old Shoreham, Sussex. Through Mr. Gladstone 
he was made canon of Worcester in 1869; and, in 
1871, regius professor of divinity, an office which 
he held, in conjunction with his vicarage, until 
his death. He was appointed Bampton lecturer 
for 1865, and select university preacher in 1869. 
While Mozley was a student at Oxford, the influ- 
ence of Newman and Pusey was strong, and he was 
an enthusiastic though independent follower of 
those early leaders in the Tractarian movement. 
Yet when Newman entered the Church of Rome, 
Mozley kept firm in his allegiance to the Anglican 
Church. Thus he found himself separated from 
the party with which he had been originally iden- 
tified. Agreeing with the predestinarianism of 
St. Augustine, and at odds with the doctrine of 
his party, he labored to reconcile the Christian 
tradition about baptism with the theology of Cal- 
vinism. Accordingly he stood almost quite alone 
as a theologian; he never quite sympathized with 
the Evangelicals in their general spirit and tone, 
and he never ceased to be a Churchman, and in 
fact a High-churchman; but the developments of 
that party were not to his taste and he found no 
other that he could join. Mozley was at his best 
in argument, and may indeed be called the "Butler 
of his generation." He was also recognized as 
one of t^e best theological thinkers of his day, and 
his sermons were of a superior quality. For a 
long period he waa known only as a contributor 
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to The Critic and The Ckrietian Remembrancer, 
while his writiDgs in general covered aubjects 
critical, dogmatic, and apologetic. His produc- 
tions embrace: The Influence of Ancient Oracles 
in Public and Private Life (vol. v. of Oxford English 
Prise Essays, Oxford, 1836); A Treatise on the 
Augustinian Doctrine of Predestination (London, 
1855); The Primitive Doctrine of Baptismal Re- 
generation (1856); A Review of the Baptismal Con- 
troversy (1862) ; Eight Lectures on Miracles Preached 
before the University of Oxford tn . . . 1866 (Bamp- 
ton lectures, 1865; latest ed., 1895); Sermons 
Preached before the University of Oxford, and on 
Various Occasions (Oxford and Cambridge, 1876; 
latest ed., 1895); Ruling Ideas in Early Ages and 
their Relation to Old Testament Faith; Lectures 
(London, 1877; latest ed., New York, 1908); 
Essays, Historical and Theological (2 vols., 1878); 
T?ie Theory of Development. A Criticism of Dr, 
Newman's Essay on die Development of Christian 
Doctrine (1878); Sermons, Parochial and Occasional 
(1879); and Lectures and Other Theological Papers 
(1883; reissue, 1907). 

Bibuoorapbt: The LeUera of J. B. Motley, . . . Edited 
by his Sitter [Anne Mosley], London, 1884; the Introduc- 
tion to the Sttaya, utsup., by hin sister, and a biographical 
notice by R. W. Church, in the same; R. W. Church, The 
Oxford Movement^ London. 1891; DNB, zxzix. 249-261. 

MUEHLAU, mOlau, HEINRICH FERDIITAIVD: 
German Lutheran; b. at Dresden June 20, 1839. 
He was educated at the universities of Leipsic 
and Erlangen from 1857 to 1862 (Ph.D., Leipsic, 
1861), and in 1869 became privat-docent for Old- 
Testament exegesis at the former university. In 
the following year he was called to Dorpat as pro- 
fessor of the same subject, remaining there until 
1895, when he became professor of New-Testa- 
ment exegesis at the University of Kiel, resigning 
in 1909. He has edited J. F. Bottcher's Neue exe- 
getisch'kritische Aehrenlese zum Alien Testament (3 
vols., Leipsic, 1863-65) and AusfUhrliches Lekrbuch 
der hebrdischen Sprache (2 vols., 1866-68); lAber 
Genesis sine punctis excriptus (in collaboration with 
E. F. Kautzsch; 1868); and the eighth to the elev- 
enth editions of W. Ciesenius's Hebrdisches und 
chalddisches Handwdrterbuch (in collaboration with 
W. Volck, 1878-90); and has written De proverbi- 
arum qua dicuntur Aguri et Lemudis origine et 
indole (Leipsic, 1869); Die biblische Lehre vom 
Gewissen (Dorpat, 1889); Zur paulinischen Ethik 
(Kiel, 1898) ; Martinus Seusenius' Reise ins heilige 
Land (1902); and Die Ostseeprovimen Russlands 
und ihre deutsche Kultur (1906). 

MUEHLENBER6, mQ^en-berg, HENRY MEL- 
CHIOR: The patriarch of the Lutheran Church in 
North America; b. at Eimbeck (39 m. s.e. of 
Hanover, Germany) Sept. 6, 1711; d. at New Provi- 
dence (Trappe), Pa., Oct. 7, 1787. In the Latin 
school of his native town the foundation was laid 
for his excellent classical training. From 1735 to 
1738 he studied theology at Gdttingen, and then 
served as teacher in the Francke institutions at 
Halle. Having been ordained at Leipsic in 1739 
he was called to Grosshennersdorf through the in- 
fluence of Baroness von Gersdorf, the patroness of 
that charge. In the year 1741 August Hermann 



Francke (q.v.) ui^ged him to accept a call from the 
three Lutheran congregations in Pennsylvania 
(New Providence, New Hanover, and Philadel- 
phia), which had been transmitted by the Rev. 
Fiedriech Michael Ziegenhagen in London. In 
April, 1742, he arrived in London and in June of 
the same year embarked for Georgia, where he was 
to visit the Salxbuig colonists under pastors Bol- 
zius and Gronau, near Savannah. He arrived in 
Philadelphia, Nov. 25, 1742. 

At the time of his entrance into the new world 
Muehlenbeig was in the prime of his young man- 
hood. Having enjoyed a fine classical education 
he spoke Latin fluently. He was also able to use 
the Dutch and EnglisJi tongues in preaching, be- 
sides his native German. He was a scholarly 
theologian, firmly rooted in the Lutheran Confession. 
The slight touch of Halle Pietism which he had 
received proved a wholesome feature in his pastoral 
dealings with individuals. He was dignified and 
magnetic in his personal appearance, well balanced 
in his judgment of men and affairs, pleasant and 
cordial in his intercourse with men of high or low 
degree, and gifted with remarkable powers of or- 
ganization and administration. Thus he was 
particularly well equipped for bringing order into 
the chaotic condition of the scattered Lutherans in 
America, and for laying the foundation for a solid 
organization. Among the German emigrants in 
the Province of Pennsylvania up to the middle 
of the eighteenth centuiy the Mennonites, Schwenck- 
felders, and other sects were strongly represented. 
The German Reformed were also quite numerous. 
But the majority belonged to the Lutheran con- 
fession. Yet there was hardly any provision made 
for their spiritual needs. Men who had never been 
called to the ministry, or who had been disciplined 
and deposed as unworthy of the oflice in the old 
country, like Valentin Kraft, pressed into the folds 
which were without shepherds and assumed the 
pastoral office. Nearly ten years before Muehlen- 
berg's arrival the above-mentioned Pennsylvania 
congregations had applied to Drs. Ziegenhagen in 
London and Francke in Halle for worthy Lutheran 
pastors. Their patience had been severely tried 
by tiresome negotiations. Just one year before 
Muehlenberg's arrival Nicholas Ludwig Zinsendorf 
(q.v.) appeared in Pennsylvania under the name of 
Count von Thuemstein and sought to gather around 
his person a sort of union of the best elements of 
German Christians. He proved to be particularly 
aggressive toward the Lutherans. In Philadelphia 
Zinzendorf subjected Muehlenberg to an Examen 
rigorosumf which he endured in a dignified manner. 
Having been required by the mayor of the city 
to give up the church records of the Lutherans, 
Zinzendorf left the city Jan. 1, 1743, and returned 
to Europe. 

Now the field was clear for Muehlenberg to take 
up the work of organizing the Lutheran Church in 
this western continent, and this proved to be his 
life-work. The service of the three congregations 
which had called him, was very exacting, as they 
were 36 miles distant from each other, without 
roads to connect them. He devoted himself to 
the instruction of the young, insisted on scrip- 
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tural discipline for the communicants, installed 
elders and deacons, and built school-houses and 
churches. Other congregations also asked for his 
advice and services; for example, the Lutherans 
on the Raritan River, New Jersey; in southwestern 
Pennsylvania (Frederick); and even the churches 
on the upper Hudson, founded by the Palatinate 
immigrants, and the Dutch Lutherans in New York 
whom he served as pastor for two successive simi- 
mers. Thus his influence gradually extended over 
fdl the Lutherans in the provinces of North America. 

At his urgent request the fathers in Halle sent 
additional laborers into the American field, Peter 
Brunnholjs, Nicolas Kurtz, Johann Helfrich Schaum, 
Jobann Friedrich Handschuh, Johann Friedrich 
Schmidt, Justus Heinrich Christian Helmuth, and 
Johann Christopher Kunze, the most prominent 
and scholarly among them, who afterward became 
Muehlenberg's son-in-law. In 1748, on the occsr- 
eion of the dedication of St. Michael's Church in 
Philadelphia, Muehlenberg organized the first 
Lutheran synod on this western continent, the 
xninisterium of Pennsylvania. The Swedish Luth- 
erans in Pennsylvania and Delaware were in full 
sympathy with him in his labors. Provost Johann 
Sandin taking part in the opening of the synod 
and Provost Magnus Wrangel de Saga being his 
intimate friend and safe counselor in all impor- 
tant church questions. In 1761 Muehlenberg took 
up his residence in Philadelphia and prepared the 
first draft of a constitution for the congregation, 
which was at once signed by 500 heads of families 
and became the model for many Lutheran churches 
in Pennsylvania. In 1766 he undertook the erec- 
tion of the large Zion's Church, at the comer of 
Fourth and Cherry streets, PhUadelphia, which 
could acconunodate 2,000 persons and was long 
considered the largest and most beautiful church 
edifice in North America. In this church congress 
held the memorial service for Washington in 1799. 
In 1776 Muehlenberg returned again to Providence, 
but his resignation from the Philadelphia congre- 
gation was accepted only in 1779. From Aug., 
1774, to Feb., 1775, he had undertaken another 
journey to the South, in order to settle certain 
difficulties which had arisen among the Salzburg 
colonists in Georgia. There he succeeded in es- 
tablishing peace between the contending parties 
and prevailed on the congregation to adopt a 
constitution prepared by himself. The last decade 
of his life was spent among his country congrega- 
tions, which he continued to serve with the Word 
and sacraments as far as his failing strength would 
allow. In those years he prepared the draft of 
the first Pennsylvania hymn-book (1786) which 
to this day is known as the "Muehlenberg Hymn 
Book." While it showed here and there the influ- 
ences of the Halle Pietism, it was the best Lutheran 
hymn-book in eastern North America until it 
was replaced by the church-book of the General 
Council in 1877. 

Muehlenberg bore the full burden of " a church 
in the planting " under the most difficult and dis- 
tressing circumstances. He found among his people 
a state of utter disintegration and demoralization. 
The various elements, ccxming from different re- 



gions of the fatherland and inclined to abuse their 
unaccustomed liberty, were hard to unite under 
a sound church discipline. And even the oppo- 
sition of worldly-minded pastors, who resisted his 
work of organization at every step, had to be met 
and overcome in all patience and wisdom. His 
own coworkers in the synod not infrequently 
annoyed him by their lack of tact and of pastoral 
wisdom. 

He died with the closing stanza of Paul Ger- 
hardt's hymn "Commit thou all thy griefs'* on 
his lips. The Philadelphia congregation desired 
to have him buried under the pulpit of Zion'd 
Church, but the family decided in favor ot the 
churchyard of the Augustus-Church in New Prov- 
idence (Trappe) as the place of his interment. 
His tombstone bears the prophetical inscription 
(which may be translated; "Had he no monu- 
ment, future ages still would know how great a 
man he was ") : 



Qualia et quantus fuerit, 

Nan ignoraburU sine lapide 

FtUura acectda. 



Dr. Muehlenberg was married to Anna Weiser, 
the daughter- of 5ie famous Conrad Weiser, Jr., 
who, as an Indian commissioner and interpreter, 
held a very prominent position in the provincial 
government. Three of his sons who were educated 
at Halle and were destined to enter the service of 
the Lutheran Church as ministers became quite il- 
lustrious in American history. John Peter Gabriel, 
bom at Trappe, Pa., Oct. 1, 1746, ordained in 1768, 
was pastor in New Jersey and afterward in Wood- 
stock, Va. In Jan., 1776, he exchanged the minis- 
terial gown for a colonel's uniform, and, at the 
head of his regiment, took part in the war against 
England. He became a general in the American 
array and enjoyed the intimate friendship of Wash- 
ington. After the war he was vice-governor of 
Pennsylvania, member of congress, and senator. 
He died in Phikdelphia Oct. 1, 1807. The second 
son, Frederik August Conrad, b. at Trappe, Pa., 
Jan. 1, 1750, ordained 1770, was pastor of Christ 
Church, New York City, and founded the New York 
ministerium of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
Afterward he followed a political career, becoming a 
member of congress, speaker of the legislature of 
Pennsylvania, and president of the convention which 
ratified the constitution of the United States. He 
also presided over the first and the third congress 
as speaker. He died in Lancaster June 4, 1801. 
The youngest son, Gotthilf Heinrich Ernst, bom at 
Trappe, Pa., Nov. 17, 1763, is the only one who 
continued in the ministry. He was ordained in 1770, 
assisted his father in the ministry, and became third 
pastor of the Philadelphia congregation. From 
1780 to 1815 he served the Evangelical Lutheran 
Trinity Church in Lancaster, Pa., and died there 
May 23, 1815. He achieved a reputation as a 
scholarly botanist. Abolph Spaeth. 

Bibuoorapht: Sources are the HaUesche Nachrichten, 2 
vols., Halle, 1750-87, republished with notes by W. J. 
Maim, B. M. Sohmiicker, and W. Gennann, Allentown, 
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Pa., vol. i., 1886. Eng. tranal., begun by C. W. Sohae£Per, 
part i.. Reading, Pa., 1882; the Seibalbioffraphie, going as 
far as 1743, ed. VV. Germann. Allentown, Pa., 1881; and 
J. W. Richard's translation of Muehlenberg*s diary, in 
Evano^ieal Review^ vols, i.-iv. Lives are by J. G. C. 
Helmuth. Philadelphia, 1788; M. L. Stoever, ib. 1856; 
W. J. Mann, in English, ib. 1887. in German, 1891; W. K. 
Frick, ib., 1902. Consult further: W. B. 8prague, AnnaU 
of the American Lutheran Pulpit, New York, 1869; H. E. 
Jacobs, in American Church Hiatory Serie», vol. iv.. chaps. 
zii.-xviii., ib. 1893; T. E. Schmauk. HiM, of the Lutheran 
Church in Penneylvania 0038-1890), vol. i., Philadelphia, 
1903; and in general literature uxuier Lcthbrans. 

MUEHLHAEUSSER, mdl-hei^ser, KARL AU- 
GUST: German theologian; b. at Kleinkems 
(28 m. B.w. of Freiburg), Baden, Feb. 26, 1825; d. 
at Wilferdingen (8 m. B.e. of Carlsruhe) Jan. 21, 
1881. He was educated at Heidelberg; became 
vicar at Eppelheim (1847), afterward vicar in 
Carlsruhe, and minister at Sulzfeld (1854). At 
the suggestion of Ullmann, who esteemed him 
highly, he was called to Carlsruhe in 1857 as asses- 
sor of the high consistory. When Ullmann resigned 
in 1860 on account of the controversy over the lit- 
urgy, MQhih&usser, who became a r^ular member 
of the high consistory, remained in that body, but 
openly expressed his divergence from its views. 
In 1864 he frankly opposed it in favor of the pro- 
test signed by 119 cleigymen of Baden against 
Schenkel's CharakterbUd Jesu. By degrees his posi- 
tion became untenable, and in this same year he 
accepted a call to the country parish of Wilferdingen. 
There he developed an extensive activity relating to 
ecclesiastical policy. As an acknowledged leader of 
the " positive " party, he assembled his friends in 
the " Evangelical Conference," and represented 
the conservative minority with ability and success 
in many general ssmods of Baden. As a member of 
the Baden diet he proved an experienced and ready 
pariiamentarian. By word and pen he advocated 
the principles of the Gennan Conservatives. After 
1876 he collaborated with Geffken in the publica- 
tion of the Zeiifragen des ckrisUichen Volkdeberu, 
the first part of which, Christentum und Presse, was 
prepared by Muhlh&usser himself, and emphasised 
the necessity of defending the Christian view of 
life by means of the press. He was an enthusiastic 
advocate of home missions in south Germany, and 
was for many years the president of the south- 
western conference which he had attended since its 
establishment in 1864. Julius Net. 

Bibijoobaprt: J. Reinmuth, Karl Auguat M Uhlh&ttaeer, 

Heilbronn, 1882. 

MUELLEITSIEFEN, mtl^^en-si'fen, JULIUS: Ger- 
man Lutheran preacher; b. at Iserlohn (45 m. 
n.e. of Cologne), Apr. 28, 1811; d. at Wemigerode 
(22 m. s.s.e. of Brunswick) Apr. 28, 1893. After 
studying at Halle and Berlin, he became private 
tutor in the home of General von Diest; pastor in 
Cdthen, Brandenburg, 1836, and in 1852 chief pas- 
tor of the Marienkirche in Berlin, in which position 
he was active for thirty-three years, being made 
pastor emeritus in 1890. Mollensiefen's especial 
gift was the care of souls; he had a peculiarly clear 
insight into the most complicated conditions of the 
inner and outer life and a great faculty of discern- 
ing the possible solution of the problems presented. 
His high ethical standard and the uncompromising 



sternness of his moral judgment were united with a 
paternal sympathy for the needs of a burdened or 
troubled conscience. It was for this reason that he 
exerted a more wide-spread pastoral influence than 
almost any other cleigynuin in Berlin, as well by 
personal communication as through correspondence. 
His pastoral and pedagogical gift was unfolded 
more especially in catechetical instruction, to which 
he usually devoted sixteen hours each week during 
the entire year. His sermons also, of which three 
major collections have appeared (Der Weg dea Frie- 
deru, Berlin, 1871; Zeugniase van Ckristo, 4 vols., 
15th ed., Halle, 1894; Daa Wort des LAens, 4 vols., 
8th ed., 1888) bear the same pastoral character. 
The most widely read are Tdgliche Andachten gur 
haualichen Erbauung (19th ed., 1905). 

G. ROBTaCHEL. 
BxBUoaRAPBT: p. MQllenaiefen, in Deuteehe eoangeiiMt^ 
Blatter, xix (1894). 158 aqq. 

MUELLER, mOl'er, DAVID HEINRICH: Aus- 
trian Jewish Orientalist; b. at Bucsaca (85 m. 8.e. 
of Lembeig), Galicia, July 6, 1846. He was edu- 
cated at the universities of Vienna, Leipdc, Stras- 
buig, and Berlin, and in 1875 became privat-docent 
at the first-named institution, becoming associate 
professor of Oriental languages in 1881 and full pro- 
fessor in 1885. He is also professor of Hebrew and 
the philosophy of religion at the Vienna Israelitisch- 
theologische Lehranstalt. He is noted for his serv- 
ices in developing knowledge of the strophical struc- 
ture of poetry in the Old Testament, and this 
criterion of structure he has begun to apply to the 
New Testament. He has been since 1887 one of the 
editorial board of the Wiener ZeUechrift far die 
Kunde dee Morgenlandee, and besides his woric as 
editor of al-Samma'i's KUab-al-Farq (Vienna, 1876) ; 
al-Hamadani's '' Geography of the Arabian Penin- 
sula " (2 vols., Leyden, 1884-^1); and a portion of 
the " Annals " of al-Tabari (1888^9), has written 
Himjariache Insckriften (Vienna, 1875); Himjari- 
ache Studien (1876); SUdarabieche Studien (1877); 
Berichi ttber eine Reiae nach KonatanHnaple (1878); 
Burgen und Schldaaer SUdarabiena (2 parts, 1879- 
1881); Sabdiache DenkmOler (in collaboration with 
J. H. Mordtmann; 1883); Siegfried Longer* a Reiae- 
berichte aua Syrian und Arabian und die van ihm 
entdeckien und geaammelten Inackriften (Leipsic, 
1883); Epigraphiache DenknUUer aua Arabian nach 
Abklatachen und Capien dea Harm J. Euting (1889); 
Rezenaionen und Veraianen dea Eldad hc^Dani (1892) ; 
Die altaemitiachen Inackriften von Sendachirli in den 
k&niglichen Muaeen zu Berlin (1893); Epigraphi- 
ache DenknUUer aua Abeaainien nach Abklatachen 
van J, Theodore Bent (1894); Ezechiel-Studien (Ber- 
lin, 1895); Die Propheten in ihrer uraprHnglichen 
Form (2 vols., Vienna, 1895); Die Haggadah von 
Sarajevo (in collaboration with J. von Schlosser; 
1898); SUdarabiache AUeriUmer in kunathiatori- 
achen Hofmuaeum (1899); Die Mehri- und Soqofri- 
Sprache (2 vols., 1902-05) ; Die Geaetze HammurabVa 
und ihr VerhdUnia zur moaaiachen Geadzgebung 
aowie zu den Zw6lf Tafdn (1903); Da» ayriach- 
rdmiache Rechtabuch und Hammurabi (1905); Sem- 
Uica, contributed to the SitzungtberichU of the 
Vienna Academy (1906); a series of Bibliache Stu 
dien, reproduced from various periodicals (5 parts, 
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1904-08); aad JDcm Johannesevangdium im Lichie 
der StTopktntheofrie, in the Sitzungsberichte of the 
VWana Academy (1909). 

IIUELLER, ERUST FRIEDRICH KARL: Ger- 
man Refonx^; b. at Mohlstadt, Anhalt, July 27, 
1863. He was educated at the universities of Tu- 
bingen and Halle; was assistant pastor at Ballen- 
Btedt, Anhalt (1886^88), inspector of the Silesian 
Konvikt at Halle (1888-91). In 1891 he became 
privat-docent at the university of Halle; was ap- 
pointed associate professor of New-Testament exe- 
gesdsat the University of Erlangen (1892), professor 
of Reformed theology (1896), and minister of the 
Reformed congregation (1898). He has written 
Die gMiehe Zuvorersehung und ErwMung nock 
Panlua (Halle, 1892); AUgULubige und modeme 
Gidvbige (Leipsic, 1894); Noch einmal Altgldubige 
und modeme Gldubige (1895); Symbolik (1896); 
Zur chisdichen Erkenrdnis (1898); Die BekmrUnis- 
Khriften der re/ormierten Kirche (1903); and Neu- 
tettamenaiche Theologie (Erlangen, 1907); and 
Johanntg Calvin's UnterricfU in der ckrisUichen Re- 
ligion ins Deutsche Obersetet (1909). He is likewise 
engaged in the preparation of Johannes Ccdvins 
Audegwng der heiligen Schrift in deutscher Ueber- 
setzung, to be complete in fourteen volumes (Neu- 
kirch, 1902 sqq.). 

MUELLER, EU6ER: German Roman Catho- 
lic; b. at Ranspach (a village near Sankt Amarin, 
17 m. n.w. of Mohlhausen), Upper Alsace, Aug. 
31, 1861. He was educated at the seminary for 
priests at Strasbuig (1879-84) and at the imiver- 
sities of Monster (1884^85) and WUrzburg (1885- 
1888; D.D., 1888). From 1888 to 1903 he was 
professor of church history, the history of dogma, 
patristics, and archeology, as well as librarian, at 
the seminary for priests at Strasbuig, and since 
1903 has been professor of dogmatics and Christian 
archeology at the university of the same city. He 
has been an honorary canon of Strasburg since 
1898. He edited the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
editions of F. Hettinger's Apdogie des Chrieteniums 
(5 vols., Freiburg, 1895-98, 1899-1900, 1906-08), 
has been one of the editors of the Straeburger theo- 
logiache Siudien since 1892, and has written NcUur 
und W%tnder, ihr Qegenaatz und ikre Harmonie (Frei- 
burg, 1892). 

KUELLER, 6E0RG FRIEDRICH: Plymouth 

Brother, founder of the Bristol Orphanages; b. at 

Kroppenstedt (20 m. s.w. of Magdeburg), Prussia, 

Sept 27, 1805; d. at Bristol, England, Mar. 10, 

1^. After preliminary training at the cathedral 

cUttmcal school at Halberstadt, at Heimersleben 

under & daancal tutor, and at the Nordhausen 

gy mn aa um , he entered the University of Halle, 

1825. Though his early life had been careless and 

even recUwi, shortly after entering the university 

he was converted, and entered upon that life of 

faith ^hich became so remarkable. He determined 

^ beootoe a nuasionary, and meanwhile manifested 

^ Christian zeal in visiting the sick and in like 

^aboTB. In Aug., 1826, he began to preach, living 

w two months in Franke's Orphan House at Halle, 

»» the free lodgings provided for poor divinity stu- 

oenla. In Mar., 1829, he went to London, and, 



after receiving an appointment from the London 
Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews, 
he began preparing himself for that mission. But 
after some months of the prescribed study of He- 
brew, Aramaic, and Grerman Jewish, he left the so- 
ciety in Jan., 1830, joined the Pljrmouth Brethren, 
and became minister at Teignmouth. Of his own 
accord he declined to receive any stated salary, 
abolished pew-rents, and from Oct., 1830, lived 
upon voluntary offerings, though this often reduced 
himself and wife to great straits. In 1832 he be- 
came pastor of Gideon Cliapel, Bristol. Impressed 
by the number of destitute children he found in 
Bristol, and feeling that he was called to help them, 
he established in 1834 The Scriptural Knowledge 
Institution for Home and Abroad, which was de- 
signed to assist day-schools, Sunday-schools, and 
adult^schools; to circulate the Holy Scriptures; to 
aid missionary work; to board, clothe, and educate 
scripturally orphan children. The institution, he 
decided, should have no patron but the Lord, no 
workers but believers, and no debts. Provided 
with assistants and money, he hired a house on 
Wilson Street, Bristol, and opened his orphanage 
on Apr. 11, 1836, and by Mar., 1844, he had opened 
his fourth house. He then bought a site on Ashley 
Down, near Bristol, and put up the first building, 
1846; by 1869 he opened his fifth house. The 
orphanage, however, had no endowment, and none 
of the usual machinery of support. Mr. Mailer 
looked to God to supply the daily food of the thou- 
sands of children therein gathered, and to pay all 
the expenses of their care. Besides managing his 
orphanages and the institution, and preaching to 
his congregation, he also took missionary tours 
through the British Isles, the United States, and 
Canada (1877). In 1881 he visited the East, and 
in 1882 India. He did not in the ordinary way ad- 
vertise any of his enterprises, but the attention 
and aid of the public was secured through books 
and pamphlets published with his sanction, and 
by the circulation of his Life of Trust: Narratii^ 
of the Lord's Dealings with George MuUer (first is- 
sued, 2 parts, London, 1837, and continued in 1S41, 
1844, and 1856; reprinted in repeated editions in 
New York; translated into German, Stuttgart, 
1844, and into French, Paris, 1848). Besides the 
Narrative above referred to, Mr. M tiller published. 
The New Orphan School (London, 1855); The Secret 
of Effectual Service to God (1865); Love One An- 
other (two addresses; 1865); Jehovah Magnified: 
Addresses (1876); George MaUer and the Orphan 
Homes of Ashley Down (1878); and Preaching Tours 
(1883). 

BiBUoa&LPBT: The best souroe is probably the Autobiog- 
raphy, Compiled by O. F. Burgin, Preface arid Condudino 
Chapter by A. T. Piereon, Jjondon, 1905. Consult further: 
W. E. Tayler, Mighty through Ood, London, 1861; idem, 
AaJUey Down; or, living Faith in a living Ood, ib. 1861; 
Q. von Polenx, Oeorg MtUUr, HfOle. 1866; R. Morris, 
Faith, Prayer and Work, London. 1866; J. Weir, The 
BriaM Orphan Homee and their Founder, ib. 1866; T. 
StAhelin, Oeorg MHUer in Briatol, Basel, 1874; Mrs. E. R. 
Pitman, Qeorge MnUer and Andrew Reid, London, 1885; 
A. T. Pienon. George MHJUr of Briatol, ib. 1902; F. G. 
Wame. George MHUer, the Modem Apostle of Faith, ib. 
1907, new ed., 1909; Ten Years After; a Sequel to the 
Autobiography of George Midler, being an Account of the 
Work at Aehley Down Orphanage for the Ten Years foUow- 
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ing the Death of Mr. Matter^ ib. 1909. For minute and 
detailed accounts of the institution coDSult the Annual 
Reports. 

MUELLER, HEIIIRICH: German Lutheran; 
b. at LUbeck Oct. 18, 1631; d. at Rostock (44 m. 
n.e. of Schwerin) Sept. 17, 1675. He studied at 
Greifswald and Rostock; entered the ministry at 
Rostock, 1652; became archidiakonus there, 1653; 
professor of Greek in the university, 1659, and of 
theology, 1662. Doctrinally, Mailer occupied a 
middle ground in Lutheran theology, and his or- 
thodoxy was pervaded with the warm glow of an 
intimate personal faith, so that he stood out as one 
of the most eminent figures in the era preceding 
Pietism. And as such he was called to cooperate 
in the renewal of ecclesiastical life in the Evangel- 
ical church of Germany. In his sermons and de- 
votional writings, M Oiler often reveab a masterful 
and " popular " eloquence. As a devotional writer, 
MuUer was exceedingly prolific. Among his works 
are: Der himmlische Lid)e8ku8s (1659; new ed. by 
Fiedler, 1831, Hamburg, 1848); Kreuz Bum und 
Betschule (1661); Betrachiungen Ober den 143. 
Paalm (new ed., Hamburg, 1853; Leipsic, 1872); 
"collected Sermons" (2 vols., 1663-72); Schlusa- 
keUe und Kra/tkem (1663; reissue, Halle, 1853, 
1855); Evangelische SchlusakeUe (1672; reissued, 
Halle, 1855); Festevangeliache SchlusakeUe (1673; 
new ed., Halle, 1855); Die geisUichen Erquich- 
atunden (1664; later editions, Leipsic, 1872; Ham- 
burg, 1889; Eng. transl., Hours of Spiritual Re- 
freshmentf London, 1840); Der gei^iche DankaUar 
(1668); Die ungeratene Ehe (1668); Thrdnenr- und 
Trostquelle oder der Heiland und der SUnder (Frank- 
fort, 1676; new ed., Halle, 1855). After Mttller's 
death there appeared Der evangelische Herzen»- 
spiegd (1679), briefer homilies on the Evangelical 
pericopes (new edition, 2 vols., Hambui^g, 1882, 
1884); Das evangelische Prceservativ wider den 
Schaden Josephs in alien dreien Stdnden (1681) ; and 
his funeral discourses, Grdber der Heiligen (1685). 
Muller also composed a number of spiritual hymns, 
of which several have been adopted in the Oiurch 
hynmals. Hermann Beck. 

BiBUOGRAPHT. Biofipraphies have been written by C. O. 
F. Aichel, Hamburg, 1864. and by O. C. Krabbe, Rostock. 
1866. Consult further: E. E. Koch. Oeachichte des Kir- 
chenliedea, iv. 67 sqq., Stuttgart, 1868; C. G. Schmidt, 
Geschichte der Predigt, pp. 106-110, Ootha, 1872; K. 
Palmer, LfCbewtbiUier von ErbauungasehriftsteUer, vol. i., 
Stuttgart, 1870, A. F. W. Fischer, Ktrchenlieder Lexikon, 
p. 158, Gotha. 1878; H. Beck. Dxe religxose VotkaliUeratur 
der evangelischen Kirche DeiUecMands, Gotha, 1891. 

MUELLER, JOHANN 6E0RG: The name of two 
theologians. 

1. Swiss Reformed teacher and educator; b. at 
Schafifhausen (23 m. n.n.e. of Zurich, Switzerland) , 
Sept. 3, 1759; d. there Sept. 20, 1819. Being of a 
religious turn of mind and imder the influence of 
Lavater's " Glimpses into Eternity '* and Young's 
Night Thoughts, he determined to study theology, 
which he did first at Zurich and later in Dessau, 
Bremen, and Bembuig. But MQller had not yet 
begun to build on a sure basis, and while in Cidt- 
tingen his religious perplexitiei 
he turned to Herder for assist 
Weimar, he was taken by Herde 



for six months, and the attachment thus formed 
was a lasting one. Under Herder's influence MQller 
became freer, more full of life, and was spurred on 
to further research. On his return home, MoUer 
found his foundation alarmingly weak in spite of 
the many theologies with which his head was filled. 
He became bewildered in endeavoring to read the 
Bible with understanding; accordingly he concluded 
to put aside all theological books, even the Bible, 
and to devote himself for two years to classical 
literature. On resuming his Bible study he attained 
the conviction he sought, based on the eternal 
truth of divine revelation. Not being able to fill a 
pastorate because of ill health, he accepted a pro- 
fessorship in the College of Humanity, Schaffhausen, 
and devoted his time to science and writing. His 
works were addressed in particular to the young, 
his endeavor being to make the Bible in its magnifi- 
cence and humanity once more of practical value. 
He agreed fully with the Augsburg and Helvetian 
Confessions and his theology differed rather in form, 
than materially, from the older system. He sought 
to simplify theology, to banish scholasticism, to 
free the religion of Jesus from its Jewish garb, to 
present it pure and practicable, in short, to hu- 
manize theology; although its first principle — ^posi- 
tive revelation — would have to remain the same. 
At first lecturer, in 1794 he became professor of 
Greek and Hebrew, and later of encyclopedia and 
methodology in the College of Humanity. He was 
thrown out of his clerical position by the Revolu- 
tion, and cheerfully accepted the situation, believ- 
ing that he could in that way best serve his city. 
Through the confidence of his fellow citizens he 
was appointed first representative of the people, 
then a member of the city council, and last deputy 
mayor. 

Mailer's chief works are Philosophische Aufsdtze 
(Breslau, 1789) ; Unterhaltungen mit Serena (2 parts, 
Wintherthur, 1793-1802; 3d ed., 3 parts, part iii. 
ed. Kirohhofer, 1834-35); Bekenntnisae MerkwHr^ 
diger Manner van sich seUbst (16 vols., 1792-1809); 
Brief e aber das Studium der Wisaenschaften, heson- 
ders der Oeschichte (FOssli, 1798); Ueber ein Wort, 
das From I, von den Folgen der Reformation 
gesagt haben soU (1800); Reliquien alter Zeiten, 
Sitten und Meinungen (4 parts, Leipsic, 1803-06) ; 
Von Glauben der Christen. Vorlesungen (2d ed., 
2 vols., Winterthur, 1823); and Ueber chrisaichen 
Religionsunterricht (1809). (G. Kirchhofer.) 

Bibugorapht: Sources are; The autobiography, produced 
in Protedantitche MonatthlOUem, xviii (1861). 35 sqq.; 
the Bnefweehad between himself and his brother, the his- 
torian Johann von MQller, ed. E. Haug, Frauenfeld. 1893. 
Ck>n8ult further: The biography by K. Stokar, Basel, 
1885; three lectures by J. Kirchhofer. in Unoth, Zeitaehrift 
jUr Oeachichte tmd AUertum dea Standee Sefuiffhauaen, L 
65 sqq.. Schaffhausen, 1864; and Aufeetchnungen von 
Johann Georg MHUer, ed. J. B&chtold. Berlin, 1881. 

2. German Reformed teacher and comparative 
religionist; b. in Basel, Switzerland, May 8, 1800; 
d. there Aug. 31, 1875. From 1818 to 1825 he 
studied philosophy and theology at the Hochschule 
of Basel, having De Wette as his teacher in theol- 

iding lectures by 
his examinations 
[e became teacher 
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of Latin in the P&da^ogium in Baad, 1828; in 1831, 
after taking his degree of licentiate, was appointed 
assistant teacher in the theological faculty; and in 
1835 became professor. 

He studied the works of Philo, of Josephus, and 
of the apostolic Fathers, as auxiliaries for his spe- 
cialty, New-Testament exegesis and introduction; 
he published an edition of Philo's " Creation " 
(Berlin, 1841), and later Erkldrung des Bamabas- 
briefea (Leipsic, 1869). In 1870 appeared a Pro- 
gram on Philo's messianic prophesies. His edition 
of Josephus' Apion was published by two of his 
colleagues, Riggenbach and Orelli (Basel, 1877). 
His most valued labor was done in his lectures on 
introduction to the New Testament. His other 
field was comparative religion. In his early study 
of the t^EiiloBophy of religion, he was strongly op- 
posed to a priori reasoning, sought solid historical 
foundation for his belief, and studied carefully the 
ethnic religions. Although there was no chair of 
comparative religion, M Oiler continued to give 
lectures on the history of polytheistic religions, of 
which little was known at that time. His Geschichte 
der amerikaniKhen Urrdigianen (Basel, 1855) is a 
product of this period. He also studied the eth- 
nographical problem of the relation between the 
Semites and Hamites, and published a program in 
1860, in which he asks: '' Who are the Semites, 
and on what authority do we say, 'Semitic lan- 
guages ' 7 "; a second program, of 1864, treats of 
the nationality of the Hyksos and the PhiUstines; 
and in another at Gotha in 1872, Die Semiien in 
ihrtm VerhdUmss zu ChamUen und JaphetUen, he 
tried to prove that " Semite " was the designation 
of a group of related peoples, and not a proper name 
for a class of languages, and that the so-called 
" Semitic " languages should be called '' Hamitic." 
Mailer published an autobiographical sketch before 
his death. (Jacob KOndiq.) 

MUELLER, JULIUS: German Lutheran theo- 
logian; b. at Brieg (28 m. s.e. of Breslau) Apr. 10, 
1801; d. at Halle Sept. 27, 1878. He studied juris- 
prudence and theology at the universities of Bres- 
lau (181^20), Gdttingen (1822-23), and Berlin 
(1823-24), graduaUy coming to feel more and more 
that his interests lay in theology rather than in law. 
In 1825 he was csJled to the pastorate of Sch5n- 
brunn. Here, however, he became involved in con- 
troversy, denying the right of the government to 
interfere in church affairs and refusing to use either 
the agenda or the union ritual. He was saved from 
deposition by a call to become university preacher 
at G6ttingen in 1830. In the following year he be- 
came privat-dooent, and in 1834 was appointed as- 
sociate professor, and in the same year he was 
called to Marbuig as professor of dogmatics. Here he 
was called to defend the point of view of a truly 
scientific and believing theology against the ever- 
increasing onslaught of the anti-C!hristian philoso- 
phy of the times; and here, too, he wrote his chief 
theological work, his ChrisUiche Lekre von der 
SUnde (2 vols., Breslau, 1839-44; Eng. transl., 2 
v(A»., Edinbuigh, 1877). The poiat of view is the 
Protestant tenet of unrestricted scientific investi- 
ffiXkxk which recognizes no other authority than 



the immutable basis of the Bible. At the same time 
Mtiller sought to avoid all conflict between scientific 
thought and Christian feeling, insisting especially 
that reflection on sin must not lead to the anni- 
hilation of " religious awe." According to Muller 
not only did the doctrine of sin hitherto in vogue 
rest on an antiquated metaphysics, but sin was 
neither adequately expressed nor suflSciently ex- 
plained; nor could the antinomy, resulting from the 
view that sin could be committed only by freewill, 
while no factor in the empirical development of the 
individual could bear the weight of such voluntary 
decision, be solved by the ecclesiastical doctrine 
of original sin. His solution was the assumption 
of an intelligible self-decision. But if the resolve 
to maintain the deepest truths justifi^ seeking 
a better scientific foundation, nevertheless a 
theology truly revised on the basis of belief could 
be established only on a purer and profounder con- 
cept and foundation of Christian truth than was 
afforded by the teachings of the Church. In so far 
as a theology thus established on the great princi- 
ples of general Protestant belief thrust into the 
background denominational differences, it neces- 
sarily implied the tendency to union which is clearly 
evident as a fundamental tenet of MuUer's system 
of thought. 

Mailer's doctrine of sin not only conditioned his 
entire attitude toward theology and the Church, 
but also determined his subsequent career. His im- 
portance became ever more evident, and in 1839 he 
was called from Marburg to Halle. Seven years 
later he was a deputy of the faculty of Halle to the 
General Synod, where he earnestly advocated union, 
his early opposition to this movement being removed 
by the change in the policy of church government. 
Entirely disapproving the course hitherto taken for 
union of the Lutheran and Reformed, MUller held 
that if uniformity in worship and in church gov- 
ernment were to have any value, both must rest on 
imiformity of belief; and an adequate expression of 
this consensus he held was expressed in the new 
formula of ordination proposed by Nitzsch. Here 
his idea was to preserve the denominational charac- 
teristics of each congregation, for if ordination thus 
became the expression of the unionistic standpoint 
of the entire church, nevertheless denominational 
rights were expressly recognized in the calling of 
pastors. It is easy to see that Mailer's peculiar at- 
titude was not understood, even though he de- 
fended it in Die erste Generalsynode der evangdi- 
achen Landeskirche Preussens und die Idrchlichen 
Bekenntnisse (Breslau, 1847). The confirmation 
and execution of the decisions of the synod dragged 
on imtil ended by the revolution of 1848; but the 
ensuing reaction in Church and State compelled him 
to resume the struggle. He now felt that he must 
defend the actual existence of the union, and be- 
sides a series of papers bearing on the problem he 
published an irenic statement of his views, designed 
to reconcile the moderate Lutherans, in Die evarir 
gelische Union, ihr Wesen und ihr gdtUiches Recht 
(Berlin, 1854). While the results of Mailer's strug- 
gle for the union was successful in so far as the Re- 
formed were placed on an equal footing with the 
Lutherans in Prussia (and more he had not hoped 
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for), he was deei^y pained by having to combat 
those with whom he felt himself one in faith. Lone- 
liness and illness now beset him, and in 1856 he 
snfifered a stroke of apoplexy. A year later, how- 
ever, he was able to resume his lectures, which he 
continued for twenty-two years. But furtl^er ex- 
tensive literary work was impossible, though he 
collected his OesammeUe DoffmatUche Abhandlungen 
(Bremen, 1870), originally published in the Deutsche 
Zeiiachrift fur christliche Wiaaenachaft und chriat- 
lichea Leben, which he had founded in 1850 with 
Neander and Nitzsch. In 1878, a few months be- 
fore his death, he retired from active life. 

(David Hupfeld.) 

Hibliographt: M. K&Uer, Dr. Juliua MnUer, der haUitche 
DotfmaHker, Halle, 1898; L. Schultxe, Dr, Juliug MiiUer, 
AtiUheiliinoen au$ aeinetn LAen, Bremen, 1879. 

MUELLER, KARL FERDINAND FRIEDRICH: 

German Protestant; b. at Langenbuig (46 m. n.e. 
of Stuttgart) Sept. 3, 1852. He was educated at 
the universities of Tttbingen (1870-74; Ph.D., 1876; 
lie. theol., 1878) and Gdttingen (1876-77), inter- 
rupting his studies in 1875-76 to serve as curate at 
Ludwigsbuig. He was a lecturer at the TObingen 
theological seminary (1878-80), became privat- 
docent for theology at Berlin (1880), and associate 
professor (1882). In 1884 he went in a similar 
capacity to Halle; to Giessen as full professor (1886) ; 
to Breslau, as professor of church history (1891); 
and to the University of TQbingen (1903). He has 
written : Der Kampf Ludvnga dee Bayem mU der rffmi- 
achen Kirche (2 vols., Tttbingen, 1879-80); Die An- 
fdnge dee MinorUenordena und der Btaabruderachaflen 
(Freiburg, 1885); Die Waldenaer und ikre eimelnen 
Oruppen bia zum Anfang dea vierzehnten Jahrhunr 
derta (Gotha, 1886) ; Kirchengeachichte (2 parts, Frei- 
burg, 1892-1902); Luther und Karlatadt (TQbingen, 
1907) ; and Die Eaalinger Pfarrkirche im MiitelaUer, 
in WUrttembergiache Vierteljakrahefte fUr Landea- 
geachichte, xvi (1907). 

MUELLER, WILHELM MAX: Lutheran; b. at 
Gleissenbeig (a village near WaldmUnchen (38 m. 
n.e. of Regensburg), Bavaria, May 15, 1862. He 
was educated at the imiversities of Erlangen, Leip- 
sic (Ph.D., 1893), Berlin, and Munich. In 1888 he 
left Germany for the United States, and after two 
years' residence in New York City was appointed 
in 1890 to his present position of professor of Old- 
and New-Testament exegesis at the Reformed 
Episcopal Seminary, Philadelphia. He has written 
Aaien und Europa nach dUdgyptiachen Denkmdlem 
(Leipsic, 1893) ; Die LUheapoeaie der alien Aegypter 
(1899); and Egyptological Reaearchea (Washington, 
1906). 

MUEMPEL6ART, mOm'pSl'gart, COLLOQUY 
OF: A disputation between Lutherans and Re- 
formed at the castle of MUmpelgart (a town better 
known to English readers under its French name 
Montb^iard, near the French border, 37 m. w. of 
Basel), Mar. 21-26, 1586. This was occasioned by 
the incorporation of the coimty of MQmpelgart into 
the duchy of Wttrttemberg by inheritance. As early 
as 1526 Farel had preached the Gospel in MQmpel- 
gart, but soon had to flee. In 1535, however, a 
Calvinistic type of the Reformation was established 



by Tossanus, a Reformed Frenchman; then the 
duke of Warttemberg attempted to reoiganize the 
church on the Lutheran model. Many Calvinists 
had found a refuge in Mumpelgart from French 
persecution, but were not easily admitted to the 
Lord's Supper. In order to create more friendly 
relations with the Lutherans, the disputation was 
arranged. On the Lutheran side, Jacob Andreas and 
Lucas Osiander of Ttlbingen were commissioned, 
together with two political councilors, Hans Wolf 
von Anweil and Friedrich Sch tttz. On the Reformed 
side there were present Beza, Abraham Musculus, 
preacher at Bern; Anton Fajus, deacon at Geneva; 
Peter Hybner, professor of Greek in Bern; Claudius 
Aiberius, professor of philosophy in Lausanne, and 
the two councilors, Samuel Meyer of Bern and An- 
ton Marisius of Geneva. The points of controversy 
were (1) the Lord's Supper, (2) the person of Christ, 
(3) pictures and ceremonies, (4) baptism, and (5) 
election. The proceedings were not taken down in 
writing, but both parties in the beginning handed 
in written copies of their theses. Both parties 
claimed the victory. Against the agreement there 
was later published a protocol in the interest of the 
Lutherans. Beza disputed the correctness of the 
Acta of TObingen and defended himself in Latin 
and German. A deputation from WOrttembeiK 
requested at Bern satisfaction for the allegation of 
forgery which had been repeated by Musculus, but 
the deputation made no impression upon the Re- 
formed. The only result of the disputation was a 
deepening of the differences between the two parties. 

(A. SCHWEIZERf.) 
Bibuoorapht: Sources are: Ada coUoqxdi MorUU Bdti- 
oartenaUt Tflbingen, 1594; Ad acta eoUoqtdi Montubeli- 
oardenaia, T, Baa reaponno, Geneva, 1587-88. Consult: 
H. J. J. Heppe, T. Baa, Leben und atugew&hUe SehrifUn, 
pp. 267 aqq., Elberfeld. 1861. 

MUENCHMEYER, mOnH'moi-er, AUGUST 
FRIEDRICH OTTO: German divine; b. at Han- 
over Dec. 8, 1807; d. at Buer (10 m. n. of Essen), 
district of Monster, Nov. 7, 1882; studied at LQne- 
burg, Holzminden, Gdttingen, Berlin, and at the 
preachers' seminary at Hanover. In 1840 he was 
appointed pastor at Lamspringe, near Hildesheim; 
in 1851, superintendent at Catlenburg; and in 1855, 
consistorial councilor and superintendent at Buer, 
and member of the ecclesiastical court of Osna- 
brOck. He was a zealous advocate of the complete 
separation of State and Church, which he sup- 
ported in the Zeiiachrift far Proteatantiamua und 
Kirche, and in the QGttinger Monataachrift (1846- 
1847). He engaged in a controversy with Hdfiing 
over the latter's QrundaOize evangdiach4utheriacher 
Kirchenverfaaaung, to refute which he published 
Daa Ami dea Neuen Teatamenia nach Lehre der 
Schrifi und der lutheriachen Bekenntniaae (Osterode, 
n.d.). He was the author also of Daa Dogma von 
der aichtbaren und unaichtbaren Kirche (GOttingen, 

1854). (J. G. W. UHLHORNt) 

MUENSCHER, WILHELM: (jerman theologian; 
b. at Hersfeld (32 m. s.s.e. of Caasel) Mar. 15, 1766; 
d. at Marburg July 28, 1814. He studied at the 
gymnasium of his native town and at the Uni- 
versity of Marburg; officiated for some time as 
assistant to his father, pastor at Hersfeld; became 
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in 1789 pafitor of the collegiate church there; was 
three years later called to the chair of theology at 
the University of Marbui^g. Although his activity 
embraced all branches of theology except Old- 
Testament ex^esis, he is known chiefly through 
his writings on doctrinal theology and church his- 
tory. His theological standpoint was that of a 
moderate rationalist, and for him the mission of 
doctrinal theology wajs to answer the question 
'* How and why has the doctrine of Christianity 
gradually assumed its present form? " This ques- 
tion he endeavored to answer in a series of essays 
in various periodicals. He was the author also of 
Handbuch der chrMichen Dogmengeschichte (4 vols., 
Marburg, 1797); Lekrbuch der ckrisUichen Kirchen- 
ifexhichle (Marburg, 1804); and a Lehrbuch der 
cKruUichen Dogmengeschichte (Marburg, 1811). 

(A. Hauck.) 
Bxbuogbapbt: His life and writinflpi were edited by L. 
Waeliler, Frankfort, 1817. Consult also the Verauch einer 
Omekiehie der hesaiach-reJormieTten Kirche by his son, W. 
MOnacfaer. Gasael. 1850. 

MUENSTER, ANABAPTISTS IN. 

Humanistie, Social, and Religious Ferment (§1). 
Bemhard Rothmann; the Sixteen Articles ({ 2). 
Rntiance of Radical Elements (S 3). 
Anabaptist Radicalism in Control (§4). 
Anabaptist Theocracy; Siege of the City (I 5). 
Capture of the City; Piinishment of the Leaders <8 6). 

The Anabaptist movement in Munster grew out 
of the Reformation in that city, and this again 
stood in closest relation to revolutionary tendencies 
within the city. The opposing parties were the 
town as represented by the council and the bishop 
or cathedral chapter, as well as the patricians, as 
opposed to the gilds and common people. It was 
during the struggle among these dlf- 
X. Humanis- ferent parties for leadership that the 
tic, Socialy spark of the Reformation was kindled 
and in MQnster. Merchants, especially 
Rdigioos from Frankfurt, seem to have brought 
FennenL the first message; Evangelical influ- 
ences proceeding mostly from Augus- 
tine friars in neighboring cities had their effect, 
while Humanian prepared the way. At the insti- 
gation of Rudolph von Langen, the cathedral school 
in Monster had since 1500 through the instruction 
it furnished in Latin and Greek extended widely 
its influence. Among the first who began in Mdns- 
ter to confess deviating religious opinions were the 
Humanists Johann Glandorp and Adolf Garenbach, 
teacher at the school of St. Martin. Peter Gym- 
nich of Aix-la-Chapelle, a distinguished scholar and 
canon of St. Martin's, had been on terms of friend- 
ship with Luther since 1520; Arnold Bellholt, a 
patrician, had similar relations with Caristadt. In 
1524 the Reformation seems to have been publicly 
proclaimed and advocated by the preachers of the 
different churches in Munster. In 1525 occurred 
the first outbreak of the suppressed ferment, a sig- 
nificant element of which was the union between 
social and reUgioua interests. The impetus was 
given by the revolt of the peasants which moved 
down the Rhine into the neighborhood of MUnster. 
At the instigation of the gilds the populace on 
U&y 22, 1525, attacked unsuccessfully the rich 
monastery oi Niesdng; in spite of this failure the 



gilds demanded the abolition of the economical 
competition of the monastery. The movement 
spread further, the gilds and common people adopted 
and presented to the council the so-ealled Articles 
of Frankfurt which expressed their demands for 
far-reaching social and religious reforms, such as 
the abolition of spiritual jurisdiction over citizens 
and of the inununity of the deigy. Under pres- 
sure from the council, the chapter signed some arti- 
cles, but immediately left the city and presented 
to the bishop a writ of complaint, while the coun- 
cil abolished the economical competition between 
the gilds and the monastery of Niesing by con- 
fiscating the looms and withdrawing the annuities. 

A reaction occurred, however, after the insurrec- 
tion of the peasants had been suppressed. Under 
the pressure of the archbishop of Cologne the coun- 
cil felt itself compelled to sacrifice the articles of 
1525 and to restore to the monasteries their former 
privileges. After the restoration of the statue quo 
ante, the cathedral chapter returned to the city 
and the Evangelical preachers were banished. But 
with these repressive measures the 
2. Bemhard anti-clerical movement was in no way 
Rothmann; conquered; discord between Bishop 
the Sixteen Friedrich von Wied and the cathedral 
Articles, chapter gave occasion to a new Evan- 
gelical movement imder the leader- 
ship of Bemhard Rothmann, not in MUnster itself 
but before the gates of the city, on the territory of 
the bishop, at St. Mauritz (1531). Rothmann was 
bom about 1495 at Stadtlohn in the bishopric of 
MQnster, educated in his native city, in MQnster 
and Deventer, was for a time a teacher and then 
studied at the University of Mainz. In 1529 he be- 
came preacher of St. Mauritz, but he soon joined 
the Evangelical pdixty and became its leader. He 
increased the excitement among the people when 
the character of his sermons became known through- 
out the city; on the night of Good Friday, 1531, a 
mob went into his church, defiled the altars, and 
erected in the churchyard a pulpit for Rothmann, 
who defied all prohibitory injunctions of the chap- 
ter. As the movement spread further, the Protes- 
tant party endeavored to unite with the Evan- 
gelicals throughout the empire. For this purpose 
Rothmann visited Wittenberg (where he became 
acquainted with Melanchthon), Speier, Strasburg 
(where he met Capito and Schwenckfeld), perhaps 
also Marburg. After his return he preached openly 
the Lutheran doctrine. Disagreements between the 
cathedral chapter and the bishop were favorable 
to Rothmann 's actions, but in 1532 he was com- 
pelled to flee. The confession of Rothmann, which 
was printed and everywhere distributed, betrays 
in form and contents the influence of Melanchthon, 
of the Augsburg Confession, but also of Zwingli 
and not less of the Anabaptists. In Feb., 1532, the 
adherents of Rothmann stormed the chiutsh of St. 
Lambert, and an Evangelical congregation was 
constituted. The opposing Roman party, unable 
to take any effective measures against the gilds 
and common people, felt greatly relieved at the 
resignation of Friedrich von Wied as bishop on 
Mar. 24, 1532. His successor, Duke Erich of Braun- 
Bchweig-Grubenhagen, bishop of Paderbom and 
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OsnabrQck, had sharply suppressed the Evangelical 
movement in his territories, but his sudden death 
on May 14 frustrated all hopes of the Catholics and 
furnished the occasion for a new Evangelical ad- 
vance. The newly elected Bishop Franz of Wal- 
deck, at the same time bishop of Minden and Osna- 
brOck, demanded the removal of the Evangelical 
preachers and the restoration of Roman Cath- 
olic worship (June 28), but the citizens formed a 
league for the protection of Rothmann and elected 
a committee of thirty-six men for the purpose of 
obtaining not only permission to preach the Gos- 
pel freely, but also its sole recognition in the city. 
In a formal agreement the council pledged itself to 
protect the Gospel and requested the Roman clergy 
to refute Rothmann from Scripture. As these 
refused a disputation, the offices of all churches in 
the city, with the exception of the cathedral, were 
filled with Evangelical preachers (Aug. 10) while 
the populace destroyed pictures and altars. The 
Evangelicals had already sought the protection of 
Landgrave Philip of Hesse (q.v.), who, in the neigh- 
borhood of Munster, had asserted his influence in 
favor of the Gospel. In two letters of July 30, ad- 
dressed to the council and the bishop, Philip had 
endeavored to reconcile the opponents by permit- 
ting Evangelical preaching, at the same time con- 
tinuing the revenues of the Roman clergy. At a 
request of Rothmann, dating from July 16, two 
Evangelical preachers, Gottfried Stralen and Peter 
Wertheim, had been sent to Miinster. Neverthe- 
less, the bishop required the return of the city 
to Catholicism, appealing to the edict of Worms 
and the result of the Augsbuig diet, while the 
Evangelicals relied upon the Interim of the Diet of 
Nuremberg (1532) and the imperial mandate of 
Regensburg (Aug. 3, 1532). An attempt of the city 
to induce the interference of the Schmalkald 
league failed. On Aug. 16 Rothmann and the other 
Evangelical preachers presented sixteen articles 
on the " abuses " of the Roman Church, and these 
showed an inclination toward Zwinglianism, es- 
pecially in the conception of the Lord's Supper. 
In spite of the warnings of Luther and Melanch- 
thon, Rothmann administered the Lord's Supper 
with wine and wheat bread which was to be broken 
by the communicants. There was nothing left to the 
council but to yield and to request Roman Catho- 
lics not to officiate in the cathedral at Christmas 
and not to administer baptism. A successful at- 
tack of the neighboring town Telgt in the night of 
the twenty-sixth of December delivered almost the 
entire episcopal aristocracy and some patricians of 
Monster into the hands of the Evangelicals. Owing 
to the intervention of Landgrave Philip, a treaty 
of peace between the town and the bishop was ob- 
tained on Feb. 14, 1533. Until the decision of a 
general free Christian council the six churches of 
Mttnster with their revenues and the right of filling 
vacancies were given over to the citizens for Evan- 
gelical church service while the bishop, the cathe- 
dral chapter, and the other colleges were allowed to 
adhere unconditionally to their religion. But at 
the very time when the Evangelicals had obtained 
sufficient concessions upon which to build up their 
work of reform on a solid basis, discord arose with- 



in their own ranks. Radical elements, hitherto in 
the background, gained control and won over even 
the influential personality of Rothmann. 

The beginnings of radicalism in Munster arc 
veiled in obsciuity. Undoubtedly the movements 
of the enthusiasts in the neighborhood wielded some 
influence, but the decisive moment arrived at the 
end of 1532 when in consequence of measures taken 

by the government of jQlich the so- 
3. Entrance called Wassenberg preachers went over 
of Radical to MOnster, men who, like Heinrich 
Elements. Roll, Dionysius Vinne, and others who 

were influenced more or less by Melchior 
Hoffmann (q.v.), held a spiritualistic conception 
of the Lord's Supper and had a low estimate of in- 
fant baptism. [Far greater than that of Hoffmann 
was the influence of Erasmus, Carlstadt, and Ger- 
hard Westerbuig on the Wassenbeig preachers. 
There is evidence that Hullmaier's writings were 
also known in these circles. There is no evidence 
that any of the Wassenbeig preachers had adopted 
distinctively Hoffmannite views until after the ar- 
rival in MUnster of the emissaries of Matthys. The 
views and methods of Matthys should be distin- 
guished from those of Hoffmann. While Hoffmann 
was chiliastic and predicted the setting up of the 
kingdom of Christ in Strasburg, he did not reach 
the point of declaring that the time had actually 
come for the forcible setting up of the kingdom 
and the slaughter of the ungodly. For much valu- 
able information about the Wassenbeig preachers 
cf. Karl Rembert's Die " WiMertdufer " in Her- 
zogtum Jiilich, Berlin, 1899. a. h. n.] They found 
support among the gilds, and Rothmann, although 
in the beginning an opponent of the enthusiasts, had 
met their views in the sixteen articles. Thus there 
was on the one side a conservative Lutheran party, 
relying upon the council as the Evangelical author- 
ity, led by Johann von der Wieck, and striving after 
a union with the Schmalkald league, on the other 
side the enthusiasts, relying upon the democracy and 
led by Rothmann. Philip of Hesse acted as media- 
tor, at the same time being the go-between of town 
and bishop. Under the influence of Roll, Roth- 
mann began to preach against the Lord's Supper 
and baptism, while Hermann Staprade, one of the 
Wassenberg preachers, became second preacher of 
the church of St. Lambert, and under their influence 
the people were carried away to iconoclasm. A dis- 
putation was held on Aug. 7 and 8, 1533, in order 
to settle the differences among the Evangelicals. 
The conservative side was represented by Professor 
Hermann von dem Busche of Marburg, while Roth- 
mann, Vinne, Klopriss, and others represented the 
enthusiasts. The result was unfavorable to the 
conservatives; Rothmann defended his view that 
the baptism of children is unscriptural, Busch de- 
sisted from a reply, and the doctrine of the Lord's 
Supper was not discussed at all. Consequently the 
ordinance of the council against innovations re- 
mained without effect since Rothmann and his ad- 
herents openly defied it (Sept. 17). Thereupon the 
council closed the churches and deposed Roth- 
mann from his ministerial ofiice, but the gilds and 
commoners gained for him liberty to preach. In 
this distress the Lutherans united with the Roman 
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Catholics and the bishop; in consequence Roll, 
Staprade, Vinne, and Stralen were banished, while 
Rothmann was forbidden to preach. Thus the situ- 
ation which obtained after tiie conclusion of peace 
in Feb., 1533, seemed to be restored, and the coun- 
cil concluded to establish Evangelical church in- 
stitutions with the aid of preachers sent by the 
Landgrave of Hesse. A church order was called 
into life, and the pulpits were occupied by Evan- 
gelical preachers. 

In Jan., 1534, there followed a change by reason 
of the adoption in Manster of the ideas of Melchior 
Hoffmann (q.v.). Hitherto the Wassenberg tend- 
ency, mitigated by Evangelical conservative prece- 
dents, had dominated the adherents 
4. Anabaptist of Rothmann, i.e., the Lord's Supper 
Radicalism had been celebrated as a Passover 
in ControL meal and the necessity of the baptism 
of children energetically refuted, with- 
out, however, drawing any antitrinitarian or Ana- 
baptist inferences. But after the summer of 1533 
Melchiorites flocked into the city and amalgamated 
with the Wassenbei^ people. In Dec., 1533, the 
banished preachers retiu'ned to the city, and the 
appearance of two disciples of Jan Matthys in 
Jan., 1534, gained the victory for Melchioritism. 
Jan Matthys, a baker of Haarlem, who regarded 
himself as the promised Enoch, was penetrated by 
Hoffmann's idea of the expansion of the Gospel of 
the covenant. Rothmann, Klopriss, Vinne, Roll, 
Stralen, and Staprade were baptized, while within 
eight days the number of baptized persons increased 
to 1,400. An attempt of the coimcil to expel the 
preachers again failed. A covenant of the baptized 
was formed after the arrival of Johann Bockhold 
or Jan Bockelson (generally known by his as- 
sumed name John of Leyden, q.v.) and Gert tom 
Kloster at the invitation of Matthys (Jan. 13). The 
Dutchmen found the ready support of the democ- 
racy, especially of KnipperdoUing, the fanatical 
ehjunpion of government by the people, and gained 
the support also of the preachers. Their adherents 
were pledged to certain articles of faith, the so- 
called Articles of MiUister, which in the refusal 
Off obedience to " pagan " authority followed the 
Dutch type, and in Feb., 1534, John of Leyden 
and KnipperdoUing began to proclaim the segrega^- 
tion of the communion of the just before the divine 
judgment of wrath. On Feb. 11 they obtained by 
force the guaranty of entire freedom of faith, com- 
pleting thereby the victory of Anabaptism over the 
party of order. The adherents of the latter left the 
city, while the Anabaptists in unbridled fanaticism 
successfully carried on a most active propaganda. 
Jan Matthys now entered Monster; KnipperdoUing 
became burgermaster; the populace spoiled and 
devastated the monasteries and the cathedral; 
while all the *' godless " were expeUed. Appealing 
to Acta ii., Jan Matthys b^an with the introduc- 
tion of the community of goods, for the administra- 
tion of which seven " deacons " were installed. On 
Mar. 15, aU books in the city were burnt, with the 
exception of the Bible which became the law book 
of the " New Jerusalem." A bloody defeat sub- 
dued the opposition of the citizens. 
In the mean time the bishop had prepared a reg- 



ular siege which was strengthened by the aid of Cle ve, 
Cologne, and Hesse. The radicalism and fatalism 
which characterized Hoffmann's principles induced 
the besieged for the time being to desist from 
attempts at organization, and the same 
5. Anabap- defects led Jan Matthys on Apr. 5, 
tistXheoc- on the basis of a supposed revelation, 
racy; Siege to make a sally in which he found his 
of the City, death. John of Leyden became his 
successor. He completed the organ- 
ization of the " New Jerusalem " by overthrowing 
the old municipal constitution and replacing it 
with a divinely revealed constitution of Israel. 
" Twelve elders of the twelve tribes of Israel " as- 
sumed aU worldly and spiritual power in MQnster. 
John of Leyden was appointed speaker of the elders 
and at the same time had chaige of the military 
forces. These were now organized so excellently 
that the besieged gained continual victories over 
the besieging forces of the bishop. Following the 
example of the patriarchs, on the basis of Gen. i. 
28 and an inference from I Tim. iii. 2 to the effect 
that the conunon man had more than one wife, in- 
duced also by the social anomaly of a great surplus 
of women, John of Leyden introduced polygamy; 
Rothmann even took nine wives. These conditions 
led the more considerate citizens to a final attempt 
to overcome the movement. With about two hun- 
dred adherents Heinrich MoUenhecke, a black- 
smith, succeeded in capturing John of Leyden, 
KnipperdoUing, Rothmann, and other leaders, but 
the eneigy of the Anabaptists prevented the open- 
ing of the gates and surrender of the town into the 
hands of the bishop, released the captured leaders, 
and took bloody vengeance on the opponents so 
that the control of the prophets became absolute. 
On Aug. 31 John of Leyden was proclaimed king 
over the chosen people and ruler of the world ( Jer. 
xxiii. 2-6; Ezek. xxxvii. 21 sqq.). The new king 
inmiediately constructed his court; KnipperdolUng 
became viceroy, Rothmann court preacher, and other 
officers such as chanoeUor, butler, court taUor, were 
added, in spite of the community of goods. Divara, 
the beautiful widow of Matthys, became queen. 
Special coins were struck with the inscription John 
i. 14, iii. 5. In accordance with Matt. x. the mis- 
sion of twenty-seven apostles was proclaimed, but 
they were soon captured and put to death. To 
further the cause, Rothmann published about this 
time his book. Restitution rechter und gesunder ckrisl' 
licher Lekre, according to which the restoration 
began with Luther, but was completed by Melchior 
Hoffmann, Matthys and John of Leyden. The Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament are the only 
authority, the incarnation of Christ is to be con- 
ceived in a Melchioritic sense, free wiU pla3rs a part 
in the work of redemption of Christ, baptism is of 
instructed adults only, the communion of persons 
baptized in this way forms the church, Christ's 
kingdom is earthly. Another work, Buchlein von 
der Rache, caUed forth by the fate of the Anabap- 
tist apostles, attempted to prove from passages of 
the Bible that the day of the destruction of the 
godless as the harbinger of the kingdom of peace 
(Jer. xxxi.) had arrived. But owing to the vigilance 
of the besieging forces, the invasion of outside con- 
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verts was inconsiderable^ the sectarians could 
neither break the siege nor avoid a famine, while 
the bishop continually received reinforcements on 
terms agreed upon in Coblenx on Dec. 13, 1534, to 
the effect that after the capture of the city a new 
government should be instituted only with the con- 
sent of the princes. Prophecies of Uie king, awak- 
ened by repeated expectations of reinforcement 
from Holland, did not confirm the wavering trust 
of the citizens in their ruler. Increasingly the citi- 
zens responded to the promises of the bishop by 
deserting, and attempts at mediation failed. Roth- 
mann's publication, Von Verborgenheit der Sckri/t 
des ReuAes Ckristi und dem Tage des Herm, could 
not conceal the fact that the '' day of the Lord " 
was not imminent. At a diet in Worms (Apr. 4, 
1535) the bishop succeeded in winning the imperial 
cities to the aid of the besieging army so that now 
almost the entire empire was represented before 
MUnster, while John of Leyden was compelled to 
dismiss the old men, women, and children from the 
city on account of the famine; about 1,600 armed 
men were left. 

By the aid of treason, about 400 of the besiegers 
succeeded in entering the city on the night of June 
24-25, 1535, and on the following day it was cap- 
tured. The soldiers were merciless. The king and 
queen, Knipperdolling and Krechting 
6. Capture of were captured, while Rothmann seems 

the City; to have sought and met death. On 

Punishment June 29, the bishop himself entered 

of the the town and the dream of the " New 

Leaders. Jerusalem " was at an end. The pos- 
sessions of the Anabaptists were of- 
fered for sale; half the spoil and all munitions were 
left to the bishop. On July 13 a solenm service of 
thanksgiving was held in the cathedral. But the 
most difficult problem now arose of regulating 
religious affairs in MQnster, because of the oppo- 
sition between Roman Catholics and Protestants. 
The Protestant party under the leadership of Philip 
of Hesse demanded the restoration of the treaty 
of Feb. 14, 1533, while the Roman Catholics with 
the cathedral chapter, the nobility, and the cities 
of the bishopric agreed upon the form of religion 
"which was approved by the emperor and the 
empire," with the removal of some abuses (July 19). 
A diet of Worms on Nov. 1 decreed the restoration 
of Catholicism and of the old municipal consti- 
tution. The bishop, however, resented these de- 
crees as forced upon him against his will, and set 
up a new "order" which brought the rule of the 
city almost entirely under his influence, thus de- 
priving the Protestants of all opportunity to regain 
their former privileges. John of Leyden, Knipper- 
dolling, and Krechting were imprisoned. A final 
offer of the king to give him his life on condition 
that the Anabaptists keep silence was refused. 
The captives were led to Mtinster, tried, and cruelly 
tortured to death at the early dawn of Jan. 22, 1536; 
their corpses were hung up in iron baskets on the 
tower of the church of St. Lambert. The fall of 
Mtinster was catastrophic for the entire Anabaptist 
movement. Theologians like Luther, Melanohthon, 
Menius, Corvinus, and Cochlsus vied with each 
other in attacking the writings of Rothmann and 



of Anabaptists in general. Hand in hand with the 
fall of Anabaptism went the destruction of demo- 
cratic tendencies, and the fall of Munster confirmed 
the power of the sovereign. Even in Moravia and 
Hesse toleration of Anabaptism ceased. On the 
other hand, the doctrine itself underwent a process 
of purification, in so far as Menno Simons (see 
Simons, Menno), its regenerator, began with com- 
bating the idea of the earthly kingdom of John of 
Leyden. [It should be borne in mind that only a 
fraction of the so-called " Anabaptists " were in- 
volved in this effort to set up the kingdom of Christ 
by force, acting under the influence of chiliastic and 
theocratic ideas induced largely by terrible persecu- 
tion and despair, a. h. n.] For the general back- 
ground of the movement, see Anabaptists, II. 

(W. K6HLER.) 

Bibuoorapht: Sources are: U. Rhegiua. WidderlegunQ der 
mUnsienachen netven VaUntinianer und DontUigUn Be- 
kmtnun, Wittenberg, 1535; C. Erbard. GrUndlich Hisloria. 
der milntteriachen WiedertAufert Munich. 1589; H. Dor- 
piua, Warhafftige Hiatoria wie daa Evangdixan bu Mun-^ 
ater anoefangen, vnd damach dutch die WidertAuffer ver- 
Hdri, wider auffgehiirt, ed. MerBchmann, Magdeburg, 1847; 
H. von KeiBsenbroch, GeachicfUe der Wiedert&ufer mu Man- 
gier, ed. H. Detmer. 2 voLs., MOnster, 1809-1000 (Keascn- 
broob'e Leben und Schriften, critically edited with indexcss, 
containing much important information concerning re- 
ligious, social, and literary conditions in MOnster). For 
the English reader two discussions from different points 
of view are accessible in A. H. Newman, Hiat. of Anii- 
Pedobaptiatn, chaps, xxi., xxii., Philadelphia, 1897; and 
J. Janssen, Hiat. of the Oerman People^ vol. v., chap, vii., 
St. Louis, 1903. Consult further: C. A. Cornelius. Die 
mUnaUriKheHumaniaien, MOnster, 1851 ; idem, Berichteder 
Augemeugen Hber daa miinateriache WiedertAuferreieh, n.p., 
1853; idem, Oeackichte dea mUnaterxachen Aufruhra, Leipsic, 
1855-60; idem. Die nederlAndiachen WiederUtufer wAhrend 
der Bdagerung MUnatera, Mdnster, 1869; H. W. Erbkam, 
OeachichU der proteaiantiachen Sekten, Gotha, 1848; T. de 
Bussifere, Dea AnabapHatea , . , etdu regne de Jean Bockei- 
aohn h MUnaier, Paris, 1853; K. Hase. Daa Reich der 
Wiedert&ufer, Leipsic. 1860; idem, Neue Propheten, 3d ed.. 
ib. 1893; K. W. Bouterwek, Zur Literatur und GegchieJUe 
der WiederUtufer, Bonn, 1864; L. Keller, GeaehichU der 
Wiedert&ufer und ihrea Reicha zu Milnaler, MQnster, 1880; 
K. Peanon, in the Modem Review, Jan.-Apr., 1884; T. 
Kielstra, Doopagetinde Bijdragen, Leyden. 1888; L. 
Sohauenberg, Die T&uferbewegung in . . . Oldenberg-DH' 
menhoral, Oldenberg, 1888; K. Kautsky, Communiam in 
Central Europe in the Time of the Reformation, London. 
1897 (pp. 216-293 contain the most favorable account 
yet given of the MOnster kingdom) ; E. TumbOlt, Die Wie- 
dert&ufer, Bielefeld, 1899; B. Baz. Riae and Fall of the 
Anabaptiata, London, 1903; H. Detmer, BUder aua den 
rdigioaen und aocialen Unruhen in MUnater, i.-iii.. Mon- 
ster, 1903-04; idem and R. KrumbholU, B. Rothrnann, 
Die mitTiaterachen Wiedert&ufera, 2 Schriften, Dortmund, 
1904. On the individual leaden so far as not treated in 
this work, consult ADB under their names. 

MUENSTER, BISHOPRIC OF: An ancient 
bishopric in Westphalia, originally comprising the 
Saxon territory between the Lippe and the Ems, 
bounded on the south by the diocese of Cologne 
and on the west by that of Utrecht. It is probable 
that the first missionary work here was done by 
clerics from the latter diocese, for when it was 
organized as a separate bishopric Charlemagne 
appointed a Frisian priest, Liudger (q.v.), as its 
first bishop. The exact date can not be determined ; 
Liudger (q.v.) was still an abbot on Jan. 13, 802, 
and is designated as a bishop on Apr. 23, 805. 
The fact of his Frisian origin brought about the 
inclusion in his jurisdiction of five Frisian districts 
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to the north of the Lippe, extending down to the 
mouth of the Ems. (A. Hauck.) 

For the first two centuries after the foundation 
of the see, the population of Westphalia was scanty 
and exclusively agricultural. Towns grew up first 
around the monasteries which Liudger founded in 
connection with the episcopal sees, as is witnessed 
by the name of Miinster, which supplanted the 
old name Mimigemsford, Mimigardevord. The 
high position assigned by Charlemagne to the Saxon 
bishoprics placed temporal jurisdiction in the bish- 
ops' hands from the beginning. In the twelfth 
century this was increased by rich donations, and 
after the death of Duke Henry the Lion in 1180 
Bishop Hermann II., Count of Katzenelnbogen 
(1174-1203), assumed the ducal powers in his 
diocese. His successors exercised similar rights, 
recognizing only the emperor as their overlord in 
temporal matters. These rights were stubbornly 
contested in the Frisian part of the diocese, and 
not fully acknowledged imtil 1276. In the thir- 
teenth century the chapter held the position of 
first estate of the diocese, the nobility taking the 
second, and the towns, under the leadership of 
Munster, the third. But the two latter strove in- 
cessantly to increase their power, even by force 
of arms. Otto IV., Count of Hoya (1392-1404), 
established firmly the power which the bishopric 
long enjoyed in Westphalia. The introduction of 
the Reformation teachings in 1524 was supported 
by the independent spirit of the populace, and the 
town became a center of Anabaptist disturbances 
(see Monster, Anabaptistb in). But with the 
election of Ernest, elector of Bavaria and 
archbishop of (Cologne (1585-1612), the conflict 
was decided in favor of the predominance of 
the Roman CSatholic religion, although the extent 
of the diocese was notably diminished during 
the sixteenth oentuiy. The ecclesiastical bounds^ 
ries of the diocese were enlarged by the bull De 
salute animarum in 1821, and it now consists of 
366 parishes, with a Roman Catholic population 
of nearly a million. For a list of the bishops 809- 
1522 cf. Hauck-Herzog, RE, xiiL 538-^39. 
BrauoGKAPBT: Souroes are: R. Wilmans and F. Philippi, 
KaiMrurkundfn der . . . WeMfaleih 2 vols., MOxister, 
1867-81; Regegla Mdoria WestfaliiB, ed. H. A. Erhard, 
2 vob.. ib. 1S47-51: WeaifiUucha Urkundenbuch, vol. 
ill., od. R. Wilmans, ib. 1871; Die Oeackichtaqudlen du 
Biiiuma M Under, ib. 1851 sqq., Rettberg, KD, ii. 424; 
A. Tihm. GrimdunQageackidUe der Stifter . . . dea alien 
Biatums MUnaler, ib. 1867; A. Calmet, Hiat. de Vabbaye 
de M fouler, GoUmar, 1882; Hauck. KD, ii. 406-407; 
R. Stopfer. Die SUeale Agenda dea Biaiuma Manater^ Mon- 
ster. 1905. 

MUENTER, mOn'ter, FRIEDRICH CHRISTIAN 
KARL HEINRICH: Danish bishop; b. at Gotha, 
Saxe-Coburg, Germany, Oct. 14, 1761; d. at Copen- 
hagen Apr. 9, 1830. He studied philology and 
theology at the University of Ck>penhagen, and 
church history at GOttingen. He was appointed 
professor of Uieology at the University of Copen- 
hagen, 1787, in 1808 succeeding to the bishopric 
of Zealand. MOnter was a prolific writer, and 
several of his works pertaining to church history 
are still of value. His principal works are a hand- 
book on the history of the doctrinal theology of 
the oldest Christian church (2 vols., Copenhagen, 



1801-4); a history of the Danish Reformation 
(2 vols., 1802); an exposition of the religion 
of the Carthaginians (1816; 2d ed., 1821); and 
a church history of Denmark and Norway (3 vols., 
1823-33). Of great importance were also his 
" S3rmbols and Art-Notions of the Ancient Chris- 
tians " (2 vols., 1825) ; and Primordia ecdesice 
AfricanoB (1829), which for a long time was the 
principal guide for students of the oldest history 
of the African church. As a theologian MQnter was 
distinctly a historian, not a systematist. He had 
no firm theological or philosophical standpoint, 
but was always an ardent advocate of peace. He 
believed in the "divinity of Christianity," but his 
theology was leavened with rationalism. As a 
teacher he was successful only with those who shared 
his interest for archeology. (F. Nielsen f.) 

BiBUoaRAPHT: J. P. Mynster. in TSK, vi (1833); B. MQn- 
ter. Familien MUntera StanUavU, Copenhagen, 1901. 

MUENZER, munt'ser, THOMAS. 

His Youth (i 1). 

Activities at Zwickau (f 2). 

In Bohemia. Works upon the Liturgy (S 3). 

Revolutionary Teaching in Alstedt (f 4). 

Expulsion from Alstedt and MOhlhausen (§ 5). 

Events Leading to the Peasants' War (S 6). 

Thomas Muenzer, a prominent enthusiast of the 
time of the Reformation and a leader in the Peas- 
ants' War (q.v.), was bom at Stolberg in the 
Harz Mountains (50 m. s.e. of Brunswick), before 
1490; beheaded at MUhlhausen in Saxony (29 m. 
n.w. of Erfurt) May 27, 1525. Of his youth only 
a few incidents are known. In 1506 he entered the 

University of Leipsic, and in 1512 he 
X. His was a student in the University of 
Youth. Frankfort. In the first half of 1513 

he was engaged in Halle in a league 
against Archbishop Ernst of Magdeburg; in 1515 
he was provost in Frohse near Aschersleben, after 
which he seems to have led a wandering life for 
several years. In the beginning of 1519 he was at 
LeipsiCy where he still lived at the time of the dis- 
putation. He seems to have made a good impres- 
sion upon Luther, as the latter recommended him 
to Johann Silvanus of Eger (Egranus), at that time 
preacher in Zwickau. At the end of 1519 he was 
confessor of the Bemardine nuns in the monastery 
of Beutitz near Weissenfels. But he found it 
impossible to stay in one place for any length of 
time, and at Beutitz was soon involved in difficulties. 
He evidently had no serious conception of his 
duties, as appears from a statement of Luther to 
the effect that he often omitted the formula for 
the transformation of the elements in the admin- 
istration of the Lord's Supper. It is hardly to be 
assumed that he ever acknowledged the authority 
of the Wittenberg circle, considering his independ- 
ent nature; but the new movement had seized him, 
as appears from his study of Eusebius, Jerome, 
Augustine, and of the acts of the Councils of Con- 
stance and Basel. The study of the Theologia Ger- 
manica (q.v.) recommended by Luther, and of the 
works of Tauler and other mystics exercised a not 
inconsiderable influence upon him. 

With the approval of Luther he followed in 1520 
a call to Zwickau where Egranus had introduced 
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the Reformation and had become involved in dis- 
putes with the monks. During a temporary absence 
of Egranus, Munzer became his substitute aa 
first preacher of the principal church 
a. Activities in Zwickau. His first sermons be- 
at Zwickau, trayed his radical tendencies through 
his vehement attacks on the pastoral 
activity of the monks, whom he accused of avarice 
and deceitfulness, securing thereby the favor of the 
citizens who dialiked the mendicant friars because 
of their wealth. The town council did not listen 
to the complaints of the Roman Catholics, but re- 
quested Duke John to prohibit any molestation of 
the preachers of the Gospel. MQnzer became more 
and more aggressive especially after his removal 
to the church of St. Catharine, on the return of 
Egranus. He reviled all who contradicted him, 
and caused them to be suspected as opponents of 
the Gospel. Two principles from this time directed 
his actions; first, the appeal to the immediate in- 
spiration of the Spirit as guiding speech and action; 
secondly, the tendency to organize a communion 
of saints filled with the spirit. He aroused the lay- 
men against his spiritual colleagues, gathered the 
elect into conventicles, and asked them to appoint 
twelve apostles and seventy-two disciples out of 
their number. " The laymen must become our 
prelates and pastors,'' he announced, and it was 
especially Nikolaus Storch, a cloth-weaver, whom 
he praised as one versed in the Bible, to whom he 
gave the testimony of possessing the spirit. In this 
way he naturally came into difficulties with his 
colleagues in the city, especially with Egranus, and 
he incited the people to their removal by force. 
On Apr. 16 he was deposed, and with Marcus Thomae 
turned to Prague in order to establish his spiritual 
church among the Utraquists. 

Here he preached in dififerent churches in Ger- 
man and Latin and found adherents among the no- 
bility, but his wild invectives against the clergy 
made it impossible for him to stay. 
3. In He wandered from place to place, al- 
Bohemia* ways announcing his spiritual gospel 
Works upon by pointing to the near advent of the 
the Liturgy. Antichrist. In spite of his later de- 
nial, he must have had in 1522 a con- 
versation with Luther in which vehement words 
were exchanged. From Nordhausen, where he so- 
journed at least at the end of that year, he came 
inmiediately before Easter, 1523, to Alstedt and 
was accepted by the council on trial as preacher of 
the Church of St. John. Here he began immedi- 
ately those reforms of the chiutsh service known 
chiefly from his three litui^cal works: DetUsch 
kirchen ampt. Vorordnet, aufzuheben den kinterlis' 
tigen Deckel, unler welchem das liechl der Welt 
vorhaUen war , . . (Alstedt, n.d.); Deutach evan- 
gdisch Mesae, etwann durch die bepstischen pfaffen 
im laiein zu grosaem nachteil dea christenglaubens 
vor ein opfer gehandeU (Alstedt, 1524); Ordnung 
und berechnunge des teutschen ampts zu AUtadt 
durch Tomam Muntzer, sedwartera in vcrgangen 
oderen au/gericht (Alstedt, 1524). Although in com- 
parison with other utterances these works show 
a certain moderation, they nevertheless betray his 
characteristic tendency. In the first two works 



he laid especial stress upon the song service; the 
whole liturgy, with the exception of the collects 
and lessons, according to him, should be sung. His 
third work gives an account of the arrangement of 
the church service as it still existed in 1523 and 
explains in an interesting and original manner the 
individual parts of the church service. All three 
works reveal his artistic sense, ecclesiastical taste, 
high endowments, and comprehensive knowledge, 
and they possess a high degree of originality; they 
reveal also the purpose to build up and not to tear 
down. Nevertheless the increasing disfavor <^ 
Luther may be easily explained. He was offended 
by the strong emphasis laid upon the Spirit^ still 
more by the low estimate placed on the sermon and 
by the polemical attitude against the Wittenberg 
circle and the formality of the church service. 
Mttnzer's inflammatory speeches induced Count 
Ernst of Mansfeld to prohibit attendance upon 
M (Inzer's services. MQnzer violently attacked and 
reviled the count, and in a letter addressed to the 
elector on Oct. 4, 1523, he offered himself to be 
tried according to divine right, but the elector was 
satisfied with the promise of MQnzer to desist in 
the future from utterances in the pulpit which were 
not profitable for the instruction of the people. 
Thus MQnzer had gained his point, and without 
hindrance continued his insurrectionary sermons. 

In the beginning of 1524 he issued Proiealaiion 
Oder empictung Tome MUnUers von Stolberg am 
HarUa aedwartera zu Alatedt aeine leren betreffende 
vnnd Uum anfang von dem recfUen Chriaten glatoben, 
vnnd der Tawffe, which was soon followed by 
Von dem gdichten glatoben auff nechat 

4. Revolu- ProteatoHon auaagangen Tome Munt- 
tionary zera Sdwertera zu Alatedt. The former 

Teaching publication, in which he assumed the 

in Alstedt manner of an apostle or prophet, was 
an attack on the doctrine of the Wit- 
tenberg theologians, although Luther himself is not 
mentioned. It aims to refute the doctrine of in- 
fant baptism on the ground that Christ did not 
baptise children, and that there is no evidence of 
the baptism of Mary or of the disciples. He con- 
cludes that baptism is not properly understood, 
and that its use in Christianity has become a 
" bestial apish play." The principal point, ac- 
cording to him, centers in immediate inspiration by 
the Spirit of God. He declares also against the 
authority of the Scripture. The doctors of the 
Bible, he says, have no other faith or spirit than 
that which they have stolen from Scripture; but 
that is not the right kind of faith; this must be 
taught immediately by God, man must wait until 
he attains it by the woric of Cxod, otherwise it is 
worth nothing. In spite of its obscurity, MQnzer's 
doctrine found great acclamation. From all sides 
people flocked to hear the sermons of the great 
prophet. He gathered his '* elect " into leagues, 
appealing to II Chron. xxiii. 16; strangers were 
also welcomed, and in one day he received about 300 
converts. His evident purpose was the violent sup- 
pression of everything that according to his opin- 
ion contradicted the Gospel. In the spring of 1524 
citizens of Alstedt storxned the near-by chapel of 
Mallerbach to which pUgrims used to resort, and 
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earned away its treasoiBB, since MOnzer preached 
open rebellion against the princes. It is evident 
that MOnzer had been seized by the idea, then dom- 
inating wide circles, of a great revolution to come 
in the year 1524, and he felt himself called upon to 
assist in its fulfilment. When a member of the 
council was arrested on account of his participa- 
tion in the attack at the chapel, he ordered the 
alam^b^ to be rung, and immediately an armed 
mob arose; even women seized pitchforks in order 
to protect their council and preachers against pos- 
oble attack. Nevertheless, the princes found no 
way to intervene. At the same time M (Inzer's in- 
vectives against the Wittenberg Reformers became 
more violent, especially against Luther's doctrine 
of Scripture. When the people of Sangerhausen 
were forbidden by the authorities to attend his ser- 
mons, he preached rebellion against the tyrants, 
and in fearful threatenings denoimced the princes. 
On July 13, 1524, Elector Friedrich and Duke 
Johann came to Alstedt and permitted Mlknzer to 
deliver before them a sermon in which in vehement 
terms he demanded the use of force against the 
godless and those that practised idolatry: " The 
vicious lazy Christians must be eradicated if the 
princes are not willing to do it " (Ausalegung des 
amdem vnienehyda Danidis, etc., Alstedt, 1524). 
Duke Johann on this occasion pledged him to 
subject his writings to the censor, but the other 
proposal to be tried' before the Wittenberg circle 
Manser indignantly rejected and yet remained 
unmolested. The excitement increased on hearing 
that people who had fled from Sangerhausen for the 
sake of the Gospel and others who had attended 
the sermons of MOnzer and were captured were to 
be delivered to the authorities. Thereupon MQnzer 
preached on July 24 that sword must be met by 
sword, and his following was convinced that no 
harm could come to them if a struggle should 
result. 

In the mean time Luther had seen the sermon 
preached before the princes and at the end of July 
wrote his famous Sendbrief an den FUrslen zu 
Sochten torn aufrilhrer%8chen Oeid in which he in- 
structed the authorities in tiieir duties in regard to 
the rebellion. Consequently MQnzer was tried on 
Aug. 1 before Duke Johann and his councilors at 
Weimar. Although he denied many 
5> Sipubion things, he was convicted of rebellious 
from Alstedt actions and dismissed until the elector 
and should dispose of him further. MQnzer 
MiihnMinscn.then offered himself to be tried for the 
purpose of defending his doctrine 
against the " mendacious Luther " before the Chris- 
tianity of all nations. He did not wait for the elec- 
tor's answer, but after his return to Alstedt the 
council opposed him, and he secretiy left the city 
on Aug. 7. Shortly before that he had written a 
new work, AuBsgetrUckte emplOssung des faUchen 
Glaubens der vngetrewen toeU, durchs gezeugnia des 
EwmQdions Litce, etc,, which offers the best insight 
into his doctrine. From Alstedt MQnzer went to 
Mohlhausen. In this small but industrious imperial 
city Evangelical preachexs had been active for 
some time, among them Heinrich Pfeiffer, a native 
of Muhlhausen and formerly a monk in the monas- 
VIII.-4 



tery of Reiffenstein in the Eichsfeld, a man gifted 
with great energy and stirring eloquence. His ser- 
mons and those of his associates, being directed 
more against the hated priests and monks than 
toward the preaching of the Gospel, fell upon fertile 
soil, since the people were dissatisfied with the 
avaricious and immoral life of the clergy and the 
autocratic and arbitrary rule of the council. The 
priests' houses were despoiled, and after an insur- 
rection the council was compelled to admit partici- 
pation in the government by the citizens. Never- 
theless, toward the end of Aug., 1523, Pfeiffer and 
his associates were banished from the city. Toward 
the end of the year Pfeiffer was again in Muhlhausen 
and found many adherents, and although these 
entered the church about Easter, 1524, and broke 
the images, the council did not dare to interiere 
and was satisfied with the prohibition to shelter 
the preacher. In this town MQnzer expected to 
find what he sought. A warning letter from Luther, 
dated Aug. 21, 1524, and addressed to the coun- 
cil, arrived too late. At first people hesitated to 
allow MQnzer to preach, but finally they consented. 
He entered into the closest connection with Pfeiffer, 
and more and more the opponents of the old gov- 
ernment of the city united with the religious inno- 
vators. Churches and monasteries were ravaged, 
pictures removed, relics torn out and disfigured. 
The preachers surrounded themselves with armed 
mobs. MQnzer instructed the people that they 
were not obliged to obey the authorities and with- 
out compromise aimounced the duty to persecute 
and expel all not following the spiritual life. The 
tiunult increased in such a way that a number of 
councilors escaped their responsibility by flight. 
For the radicals the time seemed to have arrived 
to obtain their demands. MQnzer and Pfeiffer 
issued twelve articles in which was urged the depo- 
sition of the old council and the installation of a 
new coimcil that should order and judge according 
to the Word of God. The articles were distributed 
in the neighboring villages, but did not find a 
favorable reception, and the council once more 
succeeded in gaining the upper hand, whereupon 
MQnzer and Pfeiffer were expelled on Sept. 28, 
1524. 

Both turned to. the South and reappeared in 
Nuremberg, where MQnzer found a printer for his 
lampoon on Luther with which he intended to 
avenge himself for his expulsion from Saxox^y, Hoch 
verursachte SchtUzrede und Antwort wider das geist- 
lose, sanfilebende Fleisch zu WUten^ 
6. Events berg welches mil verkehrter Weise durch 
Leading to den Diebstahl der heUigen Schrift die 
the Peasants' er&drmZicA« Christenheit also gam jdrtv- 
War. merlich besudelt hat. Before the coun- 
cil of Nuremberg was aware, he had 
disappeared. He traveled south, and his works on 
baptism and faith as well as his inimical attitude 
to Luther liad directed the attention to him even 
in ZQrich in the circle of the Anabaptists. In Gries^ 
sen, a little village between Waldshut and Schaff- 
hausen, he became personally acquainted with the 
ZQrich Friends; and their conmiunistic tendencies 
have not without reason been traced to MQnzer's 
influence. In places like Klettgau and H^au, 
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where all was already in a state of ferment, he de- 
livered inflammatory speeches, and by them as 
well as by his writings he unsettled the conditions 
more and more. Manser longed to be back at 
Muhlhausen, where his wife had remained, but did 
not return at the earliest before the b^inning of 
1525. Pfeiffer had meanwhile returned and had 
renewed his inflammatory course of action. They 
both preached openly on the necessity of rebellion, 
Pfeiffer taking the leading part, since he was the 
very man to transform MUnser's theories into actu- 
ality. The conununistic element became more 
prominent and the number of radicals increased. 
At the same time warlike preparations were made 
and men were drilled as soldiers. On Mar. 16 the 
council was deposed imder the leadership of Pfeiffer, 
and a new council was instituted upon the princi- 
ples established by the preachers. MOnzer held the 
great mass of the people, but his influence was still 
greater in Thuringia and in the Hars Mountains, 
where he incited the people by letters and by the 
formation of leagues. The inevitable consequences 
of MQnzer's agitation now appeared. From the 
South the peasants' movement approached and 
spread over the whole of Thuringia, the Eichsfeld 
and the Harz regions. The spiritual center was 
Mahlhausen with its preachers, though Mdnser 
did not appear as the real leader. People were not 
willing to follow him blindly, and there were also 
disagreements with Pfeiffer which hindered a uni- 
form advance. While Pfeiffer's marauding expe- 
ditions into the Eichsfeld occupied a part of the 
insurgent forces and carried everywhere devasta- 
tion and destruction, Philipp of Hesse approached 
after defeating the peasants around Her^eld and 
Fulda, and at the same time the peasants who had 
gathered in the neighborhood of Frankenhausen 
were threatened by Duke Georg and especially by 
Count Ernst of Mansfeld. On May 10 Mflnzer came 
to their assistance, and inunediately broke off the 
negotiations that had been entered upon with 
Count Albrecht of Mansfeld. In the face of the 
superior power of the princes the peasants again 
entered upon new negotiations, but by false news 
of victories from outside, by his eloquence and 
trust in victory, and by his reference to signs sup- 
posed to be given him by God, the prophet once 
more succeeded in deluding the hesitating people. 
The bloody battle of Frankenhausen on May 15 
decided the issue. On the following day MOnser 
was captured and delivered into the hands of Count 
Ernst of Mansfeld at Heldrungen, was placed under 
torture, and Georg of Saxony and Philipp of Hesse 
took pains to convert him. After the surrender of 
Mahlhausen Manzer was led there and put to death 
together with Pfeiffer. (T. Kolde.) 

Bibuoorapht: A " History of Manser" printed at Hage- 
nau, 1525, and reproduced in Waloh's ed. of Luther's 
Works, zvi. 169 sqq., is ascribed to Melanchthon. Con- 
sult: G. T. Strobel, Leben, Schriften wid I^ren ThomA 
MUnUrra, Nuremberg, 1791; J. K. Seidemann, Thomat 
MUmer, Dresden, 1842; K. E. Fflrstemann, New* C/r- 
kunderU>uch zur Qeachichie der evangdisehen Kirchenrefor- 
malum, i. 228. Hamburg* 1842; O. Merx, Thomas MUmer 
und Heinriek Pfeiffer tSS.i-SS, G6ttingen, 1889; A. H. 
Newmnn, Hi»i. of Anii-Pednbaptiitm, pp. 67-86, Philadel- 
phia, 1897; K. Kautflky, Communism in Central Europe 
in the Time •/ the Re/onaation, pp. 90-154, London, 1897 



(sympathetic and apologetic); H. E. Jacobs, Martin Lt*- 
ther, pp. 253 sqq. et passim. New York, 1898; R. Jordan, 
Chnmik der Stadt Midhauaen, vol. i.. MOhlhauaen, 190O; 
idem, Zur Oeschiehte der Stadt Mahlhausen, parts i.-ii., 
ib. 1901-02; E. Sehling, Die evani/elischen KirehenonI' 
nungen dee 16. Jahrhunderts, i. 470 sqq., Leipsic. 1902; 
H. C. Vedder, BaUhaaar ffObmairr. pp. 97, 105-107. 160. 
162. New York, 1905; H. Barge. Andreas Bodenstein von. 
Karlstadt, 2 vols., Leipdo. 1905; Moeller, Christian Church, 
iiL 36, 62, 88. 93. 

MUEZZIN, mu-ez'zin (MUEDDIN): The official 
attached to a Mohammedan mosque, whoee busi- 
ness it is to chant the azan (from which the word 
muesrin is formed with the aid of the preformative), 
or call of the faithful to prayer, five times each day. 
The call is sounded from the minaret, if the mosque 
has one, otherwise from the side of the mosque. 
The words of the call are: " Allah is most great 
(four times); I testify that there is no God but 
Allah (twice); I testify that Mohammed is the 
apostle of Allah (twice); come to prayer (twice); 
come to salvation (twice); Allah is most great 
(twice); there is no god but Allah." In the early 
morning call, after the words " Ck)me to salvation/' 
the Mueszin adds " Prayer is better than sleep " 
(twice). 

MUFTI: The title of an official in Moham- 
medan, particularly Turkish, countries, whose duty 
it is to assbt the judge or cadi by expounding the 
law. He must be familiar with the Koran, with 
the body of Mohammedan tradition, as well as with 
the works on law, as it is part of his work to cite 
decisions already made in similar cases. 
Bibuoorapht: D. B. Macdonald, Deveiopment of MuaUm 

Theology^ Juriaprudenee, and Conatittdiional Theory, pp. 

115. 184. 276. 277, New York, 1903. 

MUGGLETON, LODOWICK, MUGGLETONIARS: 

English sectarian and the followers of him and 
John Reeve (1608-^); b. in Walnut Tree Yard, 
off Bishopsgate Street Without, London, July, 
1609; d. at London Mar. 14, 1698. Apprenticed 
as a tailor, he went as a journeyman to his cousin 
John Reeve (1608-58) in 1631, who converted him 
to Puritanism, and in 1647 he withdrew from all 
worship, adopting an agnostic position. In 1650 
he was attracted by the declaration of the two 
so-called prophets, John Robins, a " ranter," and 
Thomas Taney, a predecessor of the Anglo-Israel- 
ites, whose crude pantheism took hold of him; at 
the same time he read Jacob Boehme (q.v.). He 
drew also Reeve to his views. The latter in 1652 
professed personal communications, appointing 
him messenger and Muggleton mouthpiece of a new 
dispensation; and as the two witnesses (Rev. xL 
3) they set forth as prophets of a new system of 
faith. They gathered a large following and the sect 
continued till the last centuiy, Joseph Gauder (d. 
1868) being reported as the last adherent. 

The element of spirituality was contributed by 
Reeve. He distinguished between faith and reason 
as respectively the divine and demoniac elements in 
man (the doctrine of two-seeds), and shared with 
the Socinians a frank anthropomorphism and a be- 
lief that the mortality of the soul is to be remedied 
by a physical resurrection. The harder outlines, 
including the rejection of prayer, came from Mug- 
gleton. His philosophy is epicurean, holding that 
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after the divine being had fixed the machinery of 
the woild and placed a conscience in man, he took 
no further notice of the world until the revelation 
to Reeve. The devil is a human being, narratives 
of miradee are mostly parables, the sun traveb 
around the earth, and heaven is circulated to be 
six miles off. " Earth and water were not created, 
but 8elf-(Miginated; the evil one became incarnate 
in Eve; the Father was the sufferer on the cross, 
ha\'ing left Elijah to govern heaven while he came 
on earth to die " (J. H. Blunt, Dictionary of Sects, 
Heresies, p. 355, Philadelphia, 1874). In 1853-54 
Muggleton and Reeve were tried and imprisoned 
for denying tibe Trinity. 

BiBLzcxzBAPiiT: Consult the Workt of Reeve and Mugi^e- 
too. ed. J. aikd I. Frost, London, 1832; idem, A Liat of 
Book» and Oetural Index to Reeve and Mv(fOleton*a Worke, 
lb. 1846; A Modeai Account of the Wicked Life of . . . 
L. M., in Harleian MieceUany, vols, i., viii., London, 
1808-13; TranaacHone of the Liverpool Literary and Phil- 
— op 4fcqi Sodeiy. 1868-70. Muggleton's autobiography is 
prdlxed to his own Ada of the Witneaaea, 1699. 

MUHXE1IBER6, WILLIAM AUGUST: Protes- 
tant Episcopalian clergyman, poet, and philan- 
thropist; b. in Philadelphia Sept. 16, 1796; d. in 
New Yoik Apr. 8, 1877. His great-grandfather was 
Heniy Melchior Muhlenberg, his grandfather Fred- 
erick Augustus Muhlenberg, and his father Heniy 
William Muhlenbeig, and he was baptized in the 
Lutheran communion, but while a little boy made 
choice of the Episcopal Church. He graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania in 1814, 
and at once entered on his theological studies 
under Bishop White, by whom he was ordained 
deacon in 1817, and whose assistant he became in 
Christ Church. On his ordination as priest, 1820, 
he accepted a call to the rectorship of St. James', 
Lancaster, Pa., where he remained six years, and 
where he did much toward the advancenient of 
public education. He occupied himself also at this 
time in church hymnody; wrote a Plea for Chris- 
Han Hymns, that was circulated at the special Gen- 
eral Convention of 1821, and which, with other 
measures, resulted in 1826 in the adoption of a 
collection of hymns prepared by a committee of 
which he was the chief worker. His own well-known 
hymn, " I would not live alway," was written in 
Lancaster in 1824, and first printed in the Phila- 
delphia Episcopal Recorder, in 1826. He declared 
that a myth had grown up about his famous hymn 
and that it was not written under the depression 
of a ruptured engagement of marriage. But, con- 
rinced that it was too gloomy, he worked it over 
and thus enlarged and " evangelized " it (cf. the 
publication mentioned below). 

He championed the Christianizing of education, 
the union, in some practical form, of the Evangel- 
ical bodies of Christendom, and Christian brother- 
hood as exemplifying itself in institutions of charity 
and beneficence for the poor and oppressed. On 
leaving Lancaster in 1826, he became rector of St. 
George's, Flushing, L. I., N. Y., and there opened 
a whool in 1828, when he relinquished his chaige. 
In 1838 he joined the school to St. Paul's College, of 
which he was rector till 1846, when he entered on 
the pastorate of the Free Church of the Holy Com- 
munion, New Yoilc, the building of which was 



erected by his sister, Mrs. Mary A. Rogers. He was 
the originator of numerous important movements in 
the Episcopal Church (see Deaconess, III., 2, d. § 
2), and the methods he employed in his schools be- 
came most popular, being widely applied in other 
institutions. It was during his ministry in this 
church that he enunciated most emphatically those 
** Evangelical Catholic " principles which he believed 
to be the true theory of the Christian Church, and 
which are signally expressed in The MuJUenberg 
Memorial (cf . Evangelical Catholic Papers, New York, 
1875). His grandest exemplifications of Christian 
brotherhood are the institutions of St. Luke's Hos- 
pital, New York, opened in 1859, with himself as its 
first pastor and superintendent; and the Church 
Village of St. Johnland on Long Island, incorporated 
in 1870. ** The incarnation was the central idea of 
his theology and the inspiration of his Christian life 
— brotherhood in Christ, brotherhood through 
Christ." He never married, and, though bom to 
affluence, did not leave money enough for his funeral. 
He died in St. Luke's Hospital, and was buried at 
St. Johnland. His works embrace / toould not live 
ahoay, and Other Pieces (New York, 1859; reissued 
with T?ie Story of the Hymn, and a Brief Account of 
St. Johnland, 1871); Evangelical Sisterhoods; in 
Two Letters to a Friend (1867) ; Christ and the Bible; 
not the Bible and Christ (1869); and his Evangelical 
Caiholic Papers; Compiled by Anne Ayres (1875). 
Bibuoorapht: Biographies have been written by E. Har- 
wood and G. D. Wildes, New York, 1877; A. Ayres, ib. 
18S0, new ed., 1884 (the standard): and W. W. Newton, 
Boston, 1890. Consult also £. A. Washburn, Sermona in 
Memorial ofW.A. Mvhienberg, New York, 1877. 

MUm, PEARSON M'ADAM: Church of Scot- 
land; b. at Creetown (32 m. s.w. of Dumfries), 
Kirkcudbrightshire, Jan. 26, 1846. He was edu- 
cated at the University of Glasgow, after which he 
was minister at Catrine, Ayrshire (1870-72), Pol- 
mont, Stirlingshire (1872-80), Momingside, Edin- 
burgh (1880-96), and Glasgow Cathedral (since 
1896) ; also secretary of the Church Service Society 
(1888-1907). By appomtment of the General As- 
sembly he was lecturer on pastoral theology in the 
universities of St. Andrews, Aberdeen, Glasgow, and 
Edinburgh in 1895-97 and 1902-06. He has written 
Samuel Rutherford (St. Giles Lectures on Scottish 
Divines; Edinburgh, 1882); The Church of Scot- 
land: A Sketch of its History (1890); Religious Wri- 
ters of England (1901); and Modem Substitutes for 
Christianity (Baird lecture; 1909); and contributed 
the section on the monuments and inscriptions in 
Glasgow Cathedral to G. E. Todd's Book of Glasgow 
Cathedral, 1898). 

HULBERG, JOHANNES: Dominican monk and 
anticipator of the Reformation; b. at Klein-Basel 
in the middle of the fourteenth century; d. in Maul- 
bronn in 1414. He was the son of a cobbler and de- 
voted himself up to his twentieth year to his father's 
handicraft. He then first attended school and soon 
afterward entered the Dominican order. With fer- 
vent zeal he participated in the efforts for the 
reformation of his order and won many cloisters for 
the reform movement, especially in South Germany. 
He soon became one of the most successful and 
esteemed public speakers. From 1400 he began, 
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in Baael, the strug^e against the Beghards and 
Beguines (q.v.), who found earnest defenders in the 
Franciscans. From 1405 to 1411, he sojourned in 
Italy, and remained, after the Council of Pisa, under 
the obedience of Gregoiy XII. When he returned 
to Basel in 1411, he sharply assailed the moral 
shortcomings of the clergy in his sermons and, in 
a prophetic vein, announced to them a great judg- 
ment. Driven from Basel as a schismatic and here- 
tic, he died, widely revered as a god-sent prophet. 
Among his works, the controversial writings against 
the Beguines are noteworthy; these have been pub- 
lished in part by Haupt (ZKO, x. 611 sqq., 1896; 
cf. J. L. von Mosheim, De Beghardis, pp. 554 sqq., 
Leipsic, 1790). H. Haupt. 

BiBUoaRArar: C. WontiseQ, Baader Chnniek, pp. 201- 
220. Basel. 1580: P. Ooha, GMchichte der Stadt . . . Basel, 
in. 2&-36. ib. 1819; J. F. Hauts, GtKhiehie der Untvern- 
UU Heidelbero, i. 240-241. ti. 364 aqq.. Mannheim. 1802- 
1864: K. Schieler. MoQUier Johannea Nider, pp. 13. 164 
■qq., Mains. 1886; Reichert, in R&mieche Quartalachrift 
far AUertumakunde, zlv (1900), 84, 95, zv (1901). 128- 
129, 139, 148. 

MULE: The hybrid of the ass and the mare, 
in contrast with the hinny, the offspring of the 
stallion and the she-ass. The mule, on account of 
its sure-footedness, is more serviceable than the 
horse in mountainous regions, though inferior both 
in size and strength. Mules are mentioned in the 
Egyptian and Assyrian records, as well as in Homer. 
According to the latter, they were derived princi- 
pally from Mysia and Paphlagonia (Iliad, xxiv.). 
The Hebrews obtained these animals from Togar- 
mah (Armenia), which was rich in horses, through 
the Phenicians (Ezek. xxvii. 14). They were also 
imported into Assyria. Among the Hebrews they 
are first named in David's time as saddle animals 
of the kings and princes (II Sam. xiii. 29; I Kings 
i. 33), and as beasts of burden (I Chron. xii. 40). 
It is evident that at this period they were some- 
what rare; only later did their use become more 
general (I Kings xviii. 5; Zech. xiv. 15). They were 
sent to Solomon as tribute from conquered peoples 
(I Kings X. 25; II Chron. ix. 24). Whether the 
Hebrews themselves raised these animals in ancient 
times is not known; in the later legislation (Lev. 
xix. 19) this is forbidden. The law was, however, 
evaded by breeding the animals outside the land. 
Sennacherib carried off a great number of mules, 
asses, and horses as booty (according to the inscrip- 
tion on the famous cylinder of this king, iii. 18 sqq.) ; 
the returning exiles brought back a considerable 
number of mules with them, although the nimiber 
of horses was three times as great (Ezra ii. 66; Neh. 
vii. 68). I. Benzinqer. 

Bibuoghapht: V. Rehn, KuUurpflanzen ttnd Haudhiere, 

ed. O. Schrader, Berlin, 1902; F. Vigourouz. Dictionnaire 

de la Bible, faac. xxviil., eols. 1336-1338. Paris, 1906; 

DB, ill. 456; EB, iu. 3224-26; JB, ix. 106. 

HULFORD, ELISHA: Episcopalian; b. at 
Montrose, Susquehanna County, Pa., Nov. 19, 1833; 
d. at Cambridge, Mass., Dec. 9, 1885. He grad- 
uated from Yale College 1855; studied theology 
at Union Theological Seminaiy, New York, at 
Andover, Mass., and in Hulle and Heidelberg, Ger- 
many; wa« ordained deacon 1859, and priest 1862; 
had charges at Darien, Conn , 1861; South Orange, 



N. J., 1861-64; Friendsville, Penn., 1877-81. From 
1864 to 1877 he resided without charge at Mont- 
rose, Pa.; after 1881 he lived at Cambridge, where 
he lectured on apologetics in the Episcopal Divinity 
School. Dr. Mulford was in i^ympathy with the 
theological sentiments expressed by the school of 
Coleridge and Frederick Denison Maurice, and stood 
for the union of the utmost liberty of phUoeophic 
thought in the treatment of Christian dpgmas. He 
was also imder the influence of Richard Rothe, and 
was in accord with the realism of H^el. He wrote 
The Nation, the Foundation of Civil Order and Po- 
litical Life in the United Statea (New York, 1870, and 
often); and The Republic of God, an Institute of 
Theology (Boston, 1881, and often). 

MULLENS, JOSEPH: English Congregational- 
ist missionaiy; b. in London Sept. 2, 1820; d. at 
Chacombe, near Mpwapwa (200 m. w. of Zanzibar), 
German E^t Africa, July 10, 1879. He graduated 
from London University in 1841; in 1842 he offered 
himself to the London Missionaiy Society, and, after 
being ordained, sailed for India, where he began 
worK at Bhowanipore, and was pastor of the native 
church there, 1846-58. While there he gathered 
statistics of tiie missions in India and Ceylon. Re- 
turning to England in 1858, he was prominent as 
secretary of the Liverpool Missionaiy Conference 
in 1860; in 1865 he became joint foreign secretary 
and in 1868 sole foreign secretary of the London 
Missionaiy Society; in 1870 he was present at the 
annual meeting of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions; and he spent the 
year of 1873 in a visit to Madagascar in the interest 
of missionaiy work. He was active in securing the 
convention of the Mildmay Conference, London, 
1878. His last great desire was to establish on a 
permanent basis the missions of the London Society 
in Ujiji, Africa, and in this interest he accompanied 
several missionaries to Africa. Starting from Zan- 
zibar he got no farther than Mpwapwa. His states- 
manlike and administrative abilities enabled him to 
perform wonders for the efficiency of the London 
Missionary Society. His writings embrace Veda-tt^ 
tiem, Brahminism, and Christianity Examined and 
Compared. A Prize Essay (Calcutta, 1852); Mis- 
sions in South India Visited and Described (London, 
1854); The Religious Aspects of Hindu Philosophy 
Staled and Discussed, A Prize Essay (1860); A 
Brief Review of Ten Years* Missionary Labor in 
India between 1862 and 186L Prepared from Local 
Reports and Original Letters (1863); London and 
Ccdcutta Compared in their Heathenism, their Privi- 
leges and their Prospects (1868); and Twelve Months 
in Madagascar (1875). 

Bibuoqbapht: DNB^ zxzix. 276-277; London Mieeionary 
Society Chronicle, Oct., 1879. 

MULLINS, EDGAR YOUNG: Baptist; b. in 
Franklin Co., Miss., Jan. 5, 1860. He received his 
education at the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas (1876-79), the Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary (graduated 1885), and at Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.; was pastor at 
Harrodsbuig, Ky. (1885-88), of the Lee Street Bap- 
tist Church, Baltimore (1888-95); corresponding 
secretaiy of the Foreign Mission Board of the South- 
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em Baptist Convention (1895-96); pastor of the 
Firet Church, Newton, Mass. (1896-99); has been 
president of the Southern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary and professor of theology since 1899; and is 
president of the Baptist Young People's Union of 
America. He is the author of Why ia Christianity 
True f (Chicago, 1906) ; and AxUnns of Religion: a 
New Interpretation of the Baptist Faith (Philadelphia, 
1906). 

MULOT, ma'ld', RENE, MULOTISTS. See Holt 
Ghost, Obdkrs and Congbeoations or the, II, 2. 

KUKGER, THEODORE THORNTON: Con- 
gr^ationalist; b. at Bainbridge, N. Y., Mar. 5, 
1830; d. at New Haven Jan. 11, 1910. He was 
graduated from Yale Collie (A.B., 1851) and Yale 
Divinity School (1855), after which he l^eld pastor- 
ates at Dorchester, Mass. (1856-60), Haverhill, 
Mass. (1862-70), Lawrence, Mass. (1870-75), San 
Joerf, Cal. (1875-76), North Adams, Mass. (1876- 
1885), and the United Church, New Haven, Conn, 
(after 1885; after 1891 pastor emeritus). He wrote: 
On ike Threshold (Boston, 1881); The Freedom of 
Faith (1883); Lamps and Paths (1885); The Appeal 
to Life (1887); Character through Inspiration (New 
Vork, 1897); Horace BushneU, Preacher and Theo- 
logian (Boston, 1899) ; and Essays for the Day (1904). 

MUNGOy SAINT. See Exmtigern, Saimt. 

MUNHTJ, SAINT. See Fxntan, Saint. 

MURATORI, ma''rfl''t6'rt, LUDOVICO ANTO- 
NIO: Italian Roman Catholic historian; b. at Vig- 
nola (50 m. n.n.w. of Florence) Oct. 21, 1672; d. 
at Modena Jan. 23, 1750. He studied theology, 
philosophy, and law at Modena, and in 1695 was at- 
tarhed to the Ambrosian Library at Milan. In 1700 
he was recalled to Modena as archivist and libra- 
rian, where he spent the remainder of his life, being 
also provost of Santa Maria della Pomposa. The 
results of his activity at Milan were his Anecdota ex 
AwbrosiatuB bibliothee<B codieibus (4 vols., Milan and 
Padua, 1697-1713) and Anecdota Qr<Bca (Padua, 
1709). Here he discovered the famous Muratorian 
Canon (q.v.). The oontroverey which broke out in 
1708 between the emperor and the pope over the 
state and tenitoiy of Comacchio, in which Muratori 
was called to defend the hoi2se of Este against the 
papal claims, led to his first great historical work, 
the AntichiiA Estensi ed Italians (2 vols., Modena, 
1717-40). He then proceeded to an exhaustive 
eoUeetion of material for a history of Italy from 
the fifth to the sixteenth century. The results were 
bis Berum Italicarum scripiores ab anno 600-1600 
(28 vols., Milan, 1723-51), supplemented by his 
Antufintates Italicm medii <evi (6 vols., 1738-42; 
Italian transl. by the author, Dissertazioni sopra 
le ofUichitd iUdiane, 3 vols., 1751) and his Novias 
thesaurus veterum inscriptionum (4 vols., 1739-43). 
The material thus obtained was siunmarized in a 
snnple description of facts in rigid chronological 
order from the beginning of the Christian era to 
1749, the work being entitled Annali d'ltalia (12 
vols., 1744-49). Here, too, belongs his LUurgia 
Bomana vetus tria sacramentaria complectens (1748). 

The remaining works of Muratori, many of them 
under peeudonjrms, were devoted either to literature. 



philosophy, jiuisprudence, or theology. To the 
first class belong his DeUa perfetta poesia italiana 
(2 vols., 1706) and Reflessioni sopra U btton gusto 
intomo le sdenze e le arti (1708); to the second his 
Delia CarHd cristiana (1723), Filosofia morale es- 
posta (1735), Delle forze dellHntendimento umano 
(1745), and Delia forza deUa fantasia (1745); and 
to the third his Govemo deUa peste politico ^ medico 
ed ecdesiasiico (1714), Defetti deUa giurisprudensa 
(1741), and Delia puMica felidtd (1749). His the- 
ological writings roused much controversy, espe- 
cially by his attacks on the Jesuit favoring of vows 
in Sicily to defend the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception even at the risk of life, and by his 
criticisms of certain ecclesiastical proceedings, par- 
ticularly the excessive honor of the saints and the 
great number of holidays. To this class belong his 
De ingeniorum moderations in rdigionis negotio 
(Paris, 1714; under the pseudonym of Lamindo 
Pritanio); De superstitione vitanda sive censura voti 
sanguinarii (1740; under the pseudonym of An- 
tonius Lampridius); the pseudonymous Ferdinandi 
Valdesii epistoloB (1743), and Delia regolata divo- 
sione de' cristiani (1747; under the pseudonym of 
Lamindo Pritanio). The latter class of writings 
exposed Muratori to the attacks of his enemies and 
rivals. Muratori's voluminous correspondence, 
hitherto either scattered in various publications or 
still only in manuscript, was edited by M. Campori 
in his Epistolario di L. A, Muratori (Modena, 1901 

Sqq.). (Q. LAUBlCANNtO 

Bibuoobapbt: Aoootmto of his life were written by Q. F. 
Soli Muratori, Naples, 1758; and by A. Fabronius, in 
Vita ItaLorum, x. 89--391p 18 vols., Pisa. 1778-99. Con- 
sult further: A. von Reumont, BeUrUge but italieniaehen 
OetfihiehU, iii. 215-270, 6 vols., Berlin, 1853-^7; M. Lan- 
dau, OtachichU der italienMchm Litteratur, Beilin, 1899. 

MURATORIAN, ma'ra'to'ri-an, CANON. 

I. Description. Gospels and Acts (§ 1). 

II. Place. Date, and Author- Pauline Epistles (§ 2). 

ship. Other Writinsi (§ 3). 

m. Contents. IV. RuUng Ideas. 

L Description: The Muratorian Canon is an early 
manuscript fragment of importance for the histoiy 
of the New-Testament canon. The manuscript upon 
which until lately knowledge of the contents of this 
canon rested entirely and still rests almost wholly 
is a miscellany carelessly .put together, beginning 
with an excerpt from Eucherius. [This was dis- 
covered by Muratori in the Ambrosian libraiy at 
Milan, and published by him in Antiquitates Italica, 
Milan, 1740.] What inmiediately preceded the 
Canon is unknown, as seven quaternions just be- 
fore its abrupt opening are lost. After it comes, on 
the same leaf, a part of Ambrose on Abraham, 
which is inmiediately repeated. This proceeding, 
together with the notable variations between the 
two copies, sufficiently indicates the carelessness of 
the copjrist, and shows that the frequent ortho- 
graphical mistakes are his and not those of the 
original author. This is shown even more clearly 
by the recent discovery of some bits of the Murar 
torian Canon in four eleventh- or twelfth-century 
Latin manuscripts of Paul's epistles at Monte Cas- 
sino. The compiler of the prologue in which these 
occur can not have used the Milan manuscript, as is 
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shown by many details; and the fact that he worked 
from an independent somtse not only demonstrates 
that the poor Latin of the Milan text is not that of 
the original author, but increases confidence in 
the substantial fidelity of the text as we have it. 
P>ut even after a collation of the newly found ex- 
tracts, there are still questions which can be solved 
only by conjecture. The most important of the 
hypotheses naturally formed is that the fragment 
is a translation of a Greek original. This was early 
suggested by Muratori and S. de Magistris, both of 
whom assigned its original composition to a Greek- 
writing author — the former to Caius of Rome and 
the latter to Papias; and the theory, supported in 
recent days by Hofmann, Tregelles, Westcott, 
Salmon, and Kuhn, is now the prevalent though not 
the universal one. 

n. Place, Date, and Authorship: The designa- 
tion of Rome not only as urbs Roma in 1. 76 but as 
wh9 alone in 1. 38 indicates a western origin; and 
to (assuming the substantial completeness of the 
text) does the fact that James and Hebrews are 
not even mentioned. The circumstantial solem- 
nity with which the position of Pius at the time of 
the writing of the Shepherd of Hennas is described 
is intelligible only if the author was writing, not 
indeed in Rome for Romans, but in or for a western 
church in some way connected with Rome. The 
date rests largely on the sentence already referred 
to (73 sqq.): " The Pastor [i.e. Shepherd], more- 
over, did Hennas write very recently in our times 
in the city of Rome, while his brother bishop Pius 
sat in the chair of the church of Rome " (ANF, 
v. 604). If the words " very recently," by con- 
trast with the epoch of the prophets and apostles, 
would allow the lapse of a considerable time be- 
tween the writing of the Shepherd and that of this 
document, " in our times " is conclusive for the 
birth of the author before the death of Pius 
(not later than Easter, 154). The author took 
a lively personal interest in the position of the 
Shepherd in public worship; and this was not a 
question of the fourth and fifth centuries, but one 
vigorously disciissed in the west about 200. The 
earlier date assigned by some, about 170 or 180, is 
improbable, if only because the writer speaks as 
a member of the Catholic Church which has defi- 
nitely cast out not merely the parties of Valen- 
tinus, Basilides, and Marcion, but Montanism as 
well; and this was first true in Rome about 195, 
in Carthage not till after 203. The apologetic tone 
in which he speaks of John's Gospel and epistles 
implies that he was aware of the attacks made 
upon the Johannine writings by the Alogi, while 
he seems to know nothing of that of Caius, (Erected 
against the Apocalypse alone. This question and 
that of the relation of the Shepherd of Hermas to 
the canon were closely connected with the Mon- 
tanist movement and the discussion stirred up by 
it in regard to discipline and to the place of proph- 
ecy in the Church. If the document was written 
within the region of Roman influence, it can scarcely 
have been written before 200-210. This excludes 
several suggested names for the author, such as 
Papias and Hegesippus. Caius is excluded by the 
fact that he was a bitter opponent of the Apoca- 



lypse, which is mentioned with reverence in the 
Fragment as a work of the apostle. More plausi- 
ble than this is Ldghtfoot's suggestion of Hippolytus; 
but against it are (1) the author's total silence as 
to Hebrews, in which Hippolytus was much in- 
terested; (2) the opinion that the Apocalypse was 
written before the Pauline epistles, while Hippo- 
lytus apparently held, as did Irenseus, that it was 
written under Domitian; and (3) the education 
possessed by the author, which is not that of Hip- 
polytus. For the present, then, all that can be 
said is that a member of the Roman church, or of 
some Catholic community not far from Rome, wrote 
in Greek about 200-210 a synopsis of the writings 
recognueed as belonging to the New Testament in 
his part of the Church. As the b^inning of the 
liilan manuscript is missing, it is not known what 
sort of a work that was from which the compiler 
took what exists, or whether a fflmilar survey of 
the Old Testament preceded it. To judge from 
internal evidence, the Latin version can hardly have 
been made before 350, possibly not till the fourth 
century. 

EL ContentB: This document is not a canon in 
the original sense of the word, a mere catalogue 
of titles, but is a survey of the entire New Testament^ 
with historical information and theological reflec- 
tions appended. 

Although the description of only the third and 

fourth Gospels is complete and only a line of what 

went before has been preserved, it is 

X. Gospels generally admitted that Matthew and 

and Acts. Mark had been discussed. Of uncanoni- 
cal gospels, such as were mentioned by 
Irenseus and Origen in similar contexts, nothing is 
heard. The exclusive validity of our four Gospels 
for the author and his environment is perfectly 
apparent. The apologetic way, however, in which 
he speaks of the agreement of these four in all es- 
sentials, and the fact that this comes immediately 
after the account of the origin of the foiuth and is 
followed at once by a defense of John's assertion 
of his own credibility in I John i. 1-4, show that 
this whole passage is a reply to the position of the 
Alogi toward the Johannine writings. Both here 
and in what is said about Mark and Luke, the rela- 
tion of the evangelist to the facts he relates is em- 
phasized. If the word beginning the first line is 
completed in the most probable way, the author 
says that MariE was not an eye-witness of all to 
which he testifies, but wrote hk Gospel on the tes- 
timony of one or more who were, though some of the 
facts had come within his own experience. Of 
Luke it is said without qualification that he was 
not an eye-witness but dependent like any other 
historical writer on his investigations. Outside of 
his designation as a physician from Col. iv. 14, all 
that is said of him seems to be taken from the in- 
troduction to his Gospel. A brief but graphic de- 
scription of the origin of the Fourth Gospel is given 
in lines 9-16, intelligible only as an excerpt from a 
longer account, and probably to be traced back to 
the Gnostic Leucius. In lines 34-39 the author 
goes on to the Acts, mentioning for the first time the 
address to Theophilus, but quoting it from Luke, 
not from Acts. The inference that Luke meant 
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to assert his own peisonal knowledge of the facts 
recalls that the version of the Acts prevalent in the 
west until the time of Jerome had the first personal 
pronoun from xi. 27 on, instead of from xvi. 10; 
.his favored the exaggerated idea, met in Irenteus 
Old elsewhere, that Luke narrated in the Acts only 
^hat he had himself been concerned in. This 
w)uld explain the now generally accepted reading 
of lines 37, 38, according to which Luke accounts for 
closing his narrative before the martyrdom of 
Peter and the departure of Paul from Rome on his 
Spanish journey, both of which events occurred, 
according to the author, before the writing of the 
Acts. 

The Pauline epistles are treated (lines 39-68) in 

the following order of those addressed to churches: 

I and II Cor., Eph., Phil., Col., Gal., 

2. Pauline I and II Thess., Rom. This order 

Epistles, the author considers to represent that 
of their composition; its beginning 
and end are nearly those of Tertullian's list, and 
there may be indications of the same order both 
in Clement of Rome and in the East. After dis- 
cussing these epistles, addressed (like John's ad- 
monitions in Revelation) to seven churches, as 
typifying or symbolizing the universal Church, he 
proceeds to the letters addressed to individuals, 
asserting their reception by the Catholic Church. 
Then he mentions two epistles written in the name 
of Paul after the rise of the heresy of Marcion, those 
to the Laodiceans and the Alexandrians. The exist- 
ence of the former, which is found in many Latin 
scriptural manuscripts, is attested by Priscillian, 
PhiUster, and Jerome, by a I/tfccr de divinia scHp- 
turiSf wrongly ascribed to Augustine, yet of the 
fourth century, and by some ancient prologues to the 
Pauline epistles; in the East the evidence for it 
runs from 370 to 800. That its composition can not 
be dated as late as the period covered by these 
authors and dates is clear enough; it is out of the 
question that about 380, when the proceeedings for 
a definite settlement of the canon had gone far both 
in East and West, a new Pauline epistle should 
have found its way into the Bible. At this veiy 
time Jerome sa/s it was " rejected by all "; and 
that this is not hyperbole is shown by the fact that 
in his discussion of the canon Eusebius never once 
mentions it. Its inclusion in some western Bibles 
of the end of the fourth century can only be the 
belated influence of a far-distant past; and to 
buch a past belongs the protest of the Fragment. 
It is also now generally believed that an apocry- 
phal epistle of John which is first cited about 370 
by Optatus was included in the " Acts of John " of 
Leucius, written 160-70. It is quite possible that 
like this and III Cor. the epistle to the Laodiceans 
and that to the Alexandrians (not now extant) 
formed part of widely circulated legends of the 
apostles in the second century. 

Under the head of other writings recognized in 
the Catholic Church (lines 68-73) there is first an 
assertion of the canonicity of Jude and two epistles 
of John. There has been much discussion as to 
whether this means the first and second or the 
second and third. It is probable, according to the 
modem reading of the text, that the author men- 



tions two letters designated as those of John in 
their traditional titles, without deciding the ques- 
tion whether John really wrote them. 
3. Other These can only be the second and 
WritingB. third, whose writer calls himself 
merely " the elder." Having already 
treated the first, though only incidentally, in 
connection with the Fourth Gospel, and there 
declared his unquestioning belief in its Johannine 
origin (lines 26-34), the author felt able here to 
confine himself to the two smaller letters. Next 
follows a remarkable mention of the " Wisdom 
written by the friends of Solomon in his honor," 
which is rendered more intelligible by the conjec- 
ture of Tregelles that the translator had before him 
a Greek phrase which attributed the book of Wis- 
dom to Philo, according to a wide-spread western 
tradition, and made hypo phildn out of hypo Phil- 
dnoa. The book was natiu-ally mentioned next to 
the epistles of John, because like them it was read 
in the Church in spite of the incorrectness or doubt- 
fulness of its usual title. The words which close 
thb section are not susceptible of a rational 
explanation as they stand, *' We receive also the 
Apocalypse of John and that of Peter only, although 
some of us will not have [them, or, the latter] read 
in church" [ANF. v. 604]. Even the mention 
and still more the recognition of an Apocalypse 
of Peter in the West is inconceivable in the light 
of the fact that not a single quotation from the 
oldest western writers can be adduced to show their 
knowledge of it; and it is equally difficult to account 
for the failure to mention at least I Peter in a work 
of this kind. The most probable hypothesis is that 
of the loss of a few words, perhaps of a line, in which 
I Peter and the Apocal3rpse of John were named as 
received, and II Peter as objected to by some 
members of the church. The Shepherd of Hennas 
is discussed in lines 73-80, with the assertion that 
it should never be read in divine service on a foot- 
ing with the prophets and apostles, while the duty 
of reading it elsewhere (presiunably in small, in- 
formal gatherings or in catechetical instruction) 
is insisted on. The subsequent history of the 
Shepherd corresponds to the position of compro- 
mise here adopted. The Fragment closes with the 
rejection of certain writings which are in use among 
heretical parties (lines 81-85). In these lines the 
corruption of the text and perhaps the defects of 
the translation reach their height, so that the es- 
tablishment of a satisfactory text is almost hopeless. 
The mention of Valentinus is intelligible, for his 
school had a special " True Gospel " besides the 
canonical ones; Basilides also gave out a gospel of 
his own, and used all sorts of Apocryphal writings. 
The most obscure point is the connection of the 
name of Marcion with " a new book of psalms." 

IV. Ruling Ideas: The tone of the whole treatise 
is not that of legislation but of explanatory state- 
ment of an established condition of things, with 
only a single instance of difference of opinion 
among members of the Catholic Church. There 
is no difference in authority between the Old Tes- 
tament (*'the prophets") and the New ("the 
apostles " ). The only distinction is that the number 
of the former class is fixed, while that of the latter 
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18 still to some extent open. II Peter is still dis- 
eiissed; there are apparently some in the church 
who regarded the epistles to the Laodioeans and 
Alexandrians as on a footing with the others; and 
the proceedings in regard to the Shepherd had 
shown that some had been inclined shortly before 
to admit it into the category of Scripture. Apart 
from these points, however, the New Testament is 
regarded as definitely made up of the four Gospels, 
the Acts, thirteen epistles of Paul, the Apocalypse 
of John, probably three epistles of his, Jude, and 
probably I Peter, while the opposition to another 
of Peter's writings was not yet silenced. The 
decision in regard to the Shepherd is the first clearly 
proved step in the differentiation between the 
Holy Scriptures and a class of books which did 
not stand on the same plane, though they were 
commended as edifying. When, how, and by whom 
the canon as he received it was established the 
author does not say, nor does he display any his- 
torical knowledge of the process and the grounds 
on which the decision was made. (T. Zahn.) 

Transulhon or tbe Mubatobian Fraomsnt. 

... at which nevertheless he was present, and so he 
placed it [in his narrative]. The third book of the Gospel is 
that according to Luke. Luke, the well-known physician, 
wrote it in his own name, according to [the general] beii^, 
after the ascension of Christ, when Paul had associated hun 
[with himself?] as one aealous for eorzectneaa [i.e., one who 
took pains to find out the facts]. It is true that he had not 
seen the Lord in tbe flesh, yet having ascertained the facta 
he was able to begin his narrative with tbe nativity of John. 
The fourth book of the Qospel ia that of John, one of the 
disciples. In response to the exhortation of his fellow dis- 
ciples and bishops he said: *' fast ye with me for three days, 
and then let us tell each other whatever shall be revealed to 
each one." The same night it was revealed to Andrew (who 
was one of the apostles) that John it was who should relate 
in his own name what they collectively remembered [or, 
that John was to relate in his own name, they all acting as 
correctors]. And so to the faith of believers there is no 
discord, even although different selections are given from 
the facts in tbe individual books of the Gospels, because in 
all [of them] under the one guiding Spirit all the things rela- 
tive to his nativity, passion, resurrection, conversation with 
his diaciples, and his twofold advent, the first in the humili- 
ation arising from contempt, which took place, and the sec- 
ond in the glory of kingly power, which is yet to come, have 
been declared. What marvel is it, then, if John adduces so 
consistently in his epistles these several things, saying in 
person: " what we have seen with our eyes, and heard with 
our ears, and our hands have handled, those things we have 
written.'* For thus he professes to be not only an eye- 
witness but also a hearer and narrator of all the wonderful 
things of the Lord, in their order. 

Moreover, the acts of all the apostles are written in one 
book. Luke [so] comprised them for the most excellent 
Theophilus, because the individual events took place in his 
presence — as he deariy shows [by] omitting the passion of 
Peter as well as the departure of Paul when the latter went 
from the city [of Rome] to Spain. 

Now the epistles of Paul, what they are, whence or for 
what reason they were sent, they themselves make clear to 
him who will xmderstand. First of all he wrote at length to 
the Corinthians to prohibit the schism of heresy, then to the 
Galatians [against] circumcision, and to the Romans on 
the order of the Scriptures, intimating also that Christ is the 
chief matter in them—each of which it is necessary for us to 
discuss, seeing that the blessed Apostle Paul himself, follow- 
ing the example of his predecessor John, writes to no more 
than seven churches by name in the following order: to the 
Corinthians (first), to the Ephesians (second), to the Philip- 
pians (third), to the Colossians (fourth), to the Galatians 
(fifth), to the Thessalonians (sixth), to the Romans (seventh). 
But though he writes twice for the sake of correction to the 
Corinthians and the Thessalonians, Uiat there is one diurch 



diffused throughout the whole earth is shown (7 Le., by this 
sevenfold writing]; and John also in the Apocalypse, though 
he writes to seven churches, yet speaks to all. But [be 
wrote] out of affection and love one to Philemoo, and one 
to Titus, and two to Timothy; [and these] are held aacred 
in the honorable esteem of the Ciiurch cathoUo in the regu- 
lation of ecclesiastical discipline. There are adduced also 
(one) to the Laodioeans, another to the Alexandrians, foiled 
in the name of Paul for (i.e., against) the heresy of Marcaon. 
and many others which can not be received into the CSiurefa 
catholic, for it is not fitting that gall be mingled with honey. 

Further, an epistle of Jude and two bearing the name of 
John are counted among the Catholic [Epistles] ^; and 
Wisdom, written by the friends of Solomon in his honor. 

We receive the apocalypees of John and Peter only, which 
[latter] some of us do not wish to be read in church. But 
Hennas wrote the Shepherd in the city of Rome moat re- 
cently in our own times while his brother bishop, Piua, was 
ooeup3ring the chair of the church of Rome; and so indeed 
it ought to be read; but that it be made publio to the peo- 
ple in the churoh or [placed] among the prophets (whose 
number is complete) or among the apostles is not possible 
to the end of time. 

Of Arsinous (or Valentinus) or Miltfades we receive noth- 
ing at all. Those also who wrote the new book of psalms 
for Bfardon, together with Basilides who founded the Asian 
Cataphrygians (7) . . . 

Bxbuoorapbt: Besides the edition of Muratori named in 
the text, collations are to be found in: M. J. Routh, Re- 
liquia aaera, i. 38&-434, Oxford, 1846; m TSK, 1847, 
pp. 818-629; C. K. Bunsen. AnaUda aMeniemna, i. 137- 
141, London, 1854; 8. B. TregeUes. Canon MuraUnianua, 
London, 1808; A. Reifferscheid, in SitMunoAerichU der 
Witner Akademie, kialanaeh-ifhilowphiaeKe KUum, Ixvii 
(1871), 496 sqq.; B. F. Westoott, General Survey of the 
Hitt. of the Canon, pp. 521 sqq., London, 1880; A. Hamack, 
in ZKG, iii. 595-509; T. Zahn, OeeehiehU dee nevteetament- 
lichen Kanone, ii. 1007, Leipsio, 1891; £. Preusoheo, Ana- 
lecta, pp. ix., 129-137. Freiburg, 1893. An Eng. transl. is 
given in A NF, v. 603>-<iO4. The subject is treated in all the 
most important treatises on the canon of the New Testa- 
ment, in the works on N. T. introduction (G. Salmon 
gives also the text, pp. 43-44 of 6th ed. of his Hietorieal 
Introdyction to . . . the N.T., London, 1892). and in many 
of the treatises on the early (%ureh. Specially worthy of 
mention are: C. A. Credner, Oeechiehte dee neideetament- 
liehen Kanone, ed. Volkmar, pp. 141-170, 341-363, Berlin. 
1860; F. H. Hesse, Dae muratorieche Fraomeni, Oiessen. 
1873; HUgenfeld in ZWT, 1872, pp. 660-582, 1874. pp. 
214-231, 1880. pp. 114-121, 1881, pp. 129-170; Hat^ 
nack, in Zeitechrift fUr lutherieche Theotogie vni Kirche, 
1874. pp. 274-288. 445-464, idem in ZKG, iii (1879). 
358-108; idem, Litteratur, i. 646-647, ii. 1, pp. 330-333 
et passim; T. Zahn. ut sup., ii. 1, pp. 1-156; Q. Kuhn, 
Dae muratorieehe Fraoment, Zurich, 1892; H. lietsmann, 
Dae mtaatorieehe Fragment und die monarchianiechen Pro- 
loge Mu den Bvangelien, Bonn, 1908. 

MXTRDOCK, JAMES: American scholar; b. 
in Weetbrook, Conn., Feb. 16, 1776; d. in Columbus, 
Miss., Aug. 10, 1856. He was graduated from 
Yale College, 1797; entered the Congregational 
ministry; was pastor in Princeton, Mass., 1802-15; 
professor of ancient languages in the University 
of Vermont, 1815-19; professor of sacred rhetoric 
and ecclesiastical history in Andover Theological 
Seminary, 1819-28; retired to New Haven, and 
from then till his death devoted himself exclu- 
sively to the study of church history, orientalia, 
and philosophy. The principal fruits of this learned 
leisure are a translation from the German of MOn- 
scher's ElemerUa of DogmaHc History (New Haven, 
1830); a translation from the Latin of Moeheim's 
Institutes of Ecclesiastical History (New Haven, 
1832); a translation of Mosheim's Commentaries on 

* The Latinity of this eentenoe makes it untnoalatable; 
the traoalation given is an approzimatioa only. 
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the Affaira of the Christiana before the Time of Con- 
eianl^me the QretU (2 vols., New York, 1851^2); 
The New TeetamerU: a literal Trandation from the 
Striae PeMto Version (1852). He also edited, with 
preface and notes, Milman'a History of Christianity 
'1841), and wrote The Nature of the Atonement 
(Andover, 1823); and Sketches of Modem Philoeo- 
phy, especially among the Oermans (Hartford, 1842). 

MUIUIER, THOMAS: German Catholic priest 
and poet; b. at Oberehnheim (15 m. s.w. of Stras- 
huTg) probably Dec. 24, 1475; d. there Aug. 23, 
1537. He entered the Franciscan order at Straa- 
buig 1490; was ordained priest in 1494; studied 
tfaeolaor at Paris, law at Freibxii^, and philosophy, 
phOology, and mathematics at Cracow, 1495-1500, 
taking his doctorate some time before 1509. About 
1500 or 1501 Mumer is said to have lived at Solo- 
thum in order to become familiar with the Swiss 
monasteries. In 1502 he returned to Strasburg. 
He attempted at Cracow and other places to teach 
logic and even jurisprudence by means of charts, 
ChartUudium Logica (Cracow, 1507) and Charti- 
hidiwn InstUuU Summarie (1518). In 1508 he 
was at Strasbuig, where he was attacked by Ulrich 
Zaaiua on account of his humanistic leanings. 
Mumer, on the other hand, maintained that the 
study of ancient literature was not incompatible 
with a pious and chaste life and that contact with 
the worid necessitated classical education even for' 
dexgsrmen. In his Ludus Studentum Freiburgen- 
sium (Frankfort, 1511) he taught even prosody in 
a figurative manner. His greatest renown was won 
by his satires, in which he was thoroughly at home. 
In 1512 appeared his Narrenbeschwdrung and 
Sdkebnenzunft, the former at Strasbuig, the latter 
at Frankfort. The Narrenbeschwdrung was in- 
fluenced by the Narrenschiff of Sebastian Brant, 
but its originality has not suffered from that fact. 
The Sehdmenzunft is the Narrenbeschwdrung ab- 
breviated. In both poems Miuner attacked the 
dcficienciew and frailties of all classes, the gluttony 
and rebellious turn of the peasants, the arrogance, 
egoism, and niggardliness of citizens, the vanity 
of women, the rapacity, debaucheiy, and brutality 
of the nobility, the insubordination and egoism of 
the imperial princes, but especially the ignorance, 
levity, unchastity, avarice, and unscrupulousness 
of the clergy. But in criticism of the Church, 
Mumer never went beyond abuses in the Chim:h; 
its ecmstitution and doctrines he did not assail. 
He attacked not personalities but principles, or 
rather, the lack of them. In 1514 appeared his 
poem, Ein andeehtig geisUiehe Badenfahrt and in 
1515 Die Matte von SchwyndeUaheym und Gredt 
MaUerin Jahrzeit. Die geuchmal tu Straf alien 
wybschen mannen (Basel, 1519) is directed against 
foolish lovers and ladies' men and forms a rich 
souree for the history of manners, customs, and 
fashions. In 1519 appeared his translation of the 
InstUutionen which in 1521 was renewed under 
the title, Der keyseriichen Statrechten ein Ingang 
und wares Fundament. The popularising of legal 
sdenoe was a need of the time. But, though Miu"- 
ner discerned the corruption of the Roman Catholic 
Church, he was decidedly hostile to the Reforma- 



tion. Against Luther Mumer wrote no less than 
thirty-two pamphlets of which only five or six have 
been printed: Ein chrisUiche und briederliche Er- 
manung zu dem hochgderten Doctor Martina Luter 
(1520); Von Doctor Martinus Lutera leren und 
predigen, das aie arg toenig aeint (1520); Von dem 
babatenthum . . . uoyder Doctor Martinum Luther 
(1520); Ain new lied von dem undergang dea Chriat- 
lichen Glaubena in Bruder Veiten thon (1521); Ob 
der KUnig w«a engdland ein lugner aey oder der 
Luther (1522). But in spite of his zeal, he gained 
little acknowledgment even among Roman Catholics, 
and his attacks had not the least effect upon his 
opponents. His satires lacked religious enthu- 
siasm and sincerity. His best satire is Von dem 
groasen lutheriachen Narren wie fn Doctor Mumer 
heachvjoren hat (1522). But the poem was imme- 
diately suppressed by the council of Strasbuig, and 
Mumer was forbidden to print anything else. In 
1523 Mumer visited in England with Henry VIII., 
whose treatise on the seven sacraments against 
Luther he had translated in the preceding year. 
After his return the Reformation had victoriously 
entered Strasburg, and Mumer removed to Ober- 
ehnheim, but driven away by the Peasants' War, 
he fled to Switzerland. Having settled at Luceme, 
he became the head of the Roman party, and one of 
the most energetic opponents of Zwingli. But in 
1529, after Luceme was defeated in the first war 
of Kappel, Mumer had to flee once more. He 
escaped to Wallis and then took refuge with 
Elector Frederic II. in the Palatinate. In 1530 
he returned to Oberehnheim where he spent the 
rest of his life. (F. LiSTf.) 

Bibuoorapbt: Q. E. Waldau, Naehrichten von Thomaa 
Mumera Ld>en und Schriften, Nuremberg, 1776; J. Schei- 
ble, Daa Klotter, vol. iv.. Stuttgart. 1846; J. Hub, Die 
komiache und humoriatiache Literatur . . . dea 16. Jahr- 
hunderta, Nuremberg, 1856; W. Kawerau, Thomaa Mumer 
und die Kirche dea MiUeUUtera, Halle. 1890; idem, Thomaa 
Mumer und die deutache Reformation, ib. 1801; K. Ott, 
in Alamannia^ xziii. 144-188, 231-288. 

MURPHY, FRAITCIS: Apostle of total absti- 
nence and evan^list; b. at Wexford (64 m. s.w. of 
Dublin), Ireland, Apr. 24, 1836; d. at Los Angeles, 
Gal., June 30, 1907. He emigrated to the United 
States while a young man; served as a private 
during the Civil War; began work in Portland, Me., 
as an advocate of total abstinence in 1870, and led 
the campaign in that state for several years; his 
success there led to the extension of the movement 
over the entire country, imtil it was estimated that 
over 10,000,000 had signed the pledge, which in- 
volved not only abstinence from intoxicating drinks 
but earnest effort to induce others to the same. The 
great results of his work in the United States led, 
in 1881, to his being called to England and the con- 
tinent, where his successes were continued for four 
years. On his return he made his home for some 
years in Pittsbui^g, Pa., but continued his work on 
the platform. In 1900 he went to Hawaii to pre- 
sent his cause, then to Australia, returning in 1901 
and making his home in Los Angeles, Cal., but con- 
tinuing his work till failing eyesight compelled his 
retirement in 1906. 

MUKPHT, JAMES GRACEY: Irish Presbyterian, 
exegete; b. at Ballyaltikilikan in the parish of 
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Comber (8 m. s.e. of Belfast), Ireland, Jan. 12, 
1808; d. at Belfast Apr. 19, 1896. He graduated 
from Trinity College, Dublin (A.B., 1833); became 
minister at Ballyafaiannon, 1836; classical head 
master at the Royal Belfast Academical Institu- 
tion, 1841; and professor of Hebrew, Presbyterian 
College, Belfast, 1847. He was the author of A 
Latin Grammar (London, 1847); A Hebrew Gram- 
mar (1857); Nineteen ImposMUUiea of Part First 
of Colenso an the PenUUeuch Shown to he Possible; 
with a Critique on Part Two (Belfast, 1863); The 
Human Mind; A System of Human Philosophy 
(London, 1873); the volume on Chronicles in 
Handbooks for Bible Classes (Edinbui^h, 1879); 
Sacrifice as set forth in Scripture; The Carey Lec- 
tures for 1888 (London, 1889). He was also the 
author of commentaries on Genesis (Edinburgh, 
1864); Exodus (1866); Leviticus (1872); Psahns 
(1875); Revelation (London, 1882); and Daniel 
(1884); he translated C. F. Keil's commentary on 
Kings (Edinburgh, 1857) ; and assisted in the trans- 
lation of E. W. Hengstenberg's commentary on 
Ezekiel (1869); he also translated, enlaiged, and 
edited O. Zdckler's commentary on Chronicles 
(1880). 

MURRAY, JOHN: Founder of the Univer- 
salist denomination in America; b. in Alton (15 m. 
n.e. of Winchester), Hampshire, Eng., Dec. 10, 1741; 
d. in Boston, Mass., Sept. 3, 1815. His father was 
an Anglican and his mother a Presbyterian, both 
strict Calvinists, and his home life was attended 
by religious severity. In 1751 the family settled 
near Cork, Ireland. In 1760 Murray retiuned to 
England and joined Whitefield's congregation; but 
embracing, somewhat later, the Universalistic 
teachings of James Relly (q.v.) he was excom- 
municated. In 1770 he emigrated to America, 
and preached, as a Universalist minister, his first 
sermon in Good Luck, N. J., Sept. 30, 1770, which 
place he made his home till 1774, itinerating from 
Virginia to New Hampshire. In 1774 he setUed 
at Gloucester, Mass., and established a congregation 
there. He was suspected of being a British spy, 
but in 1775 was chaplain of the Rhode Island 
Brigade before Boston. He participated in the 
first general Universalist Convention at Oxford, 
Mass., September, 1785. On Oct. 23, 1793, he be- 
came pastor of the Universalist society of Boston, 
and faithfully served it until Oct. 19, 1809, 
when paralysis compelled him to give up preaching. 
He was a man of great courage and eloquence, and 
in the defense of his views endured much detesta- 
tion and abuse. In regard to Christ, he taught 
that in him God became the Son; for " God the 
Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, 
are no more than different exhibitions of the self- 
same existent, omnipresent Being." He taught 
that all men would ultimately be saved through 
the sacrifice of Christ, the basis for this being the 
union of all men in Christ, just as they were imited 
with Adam, and therefore partaking of the benefits 
of his sacrifice. He was also a writer of hymns 
and a compiler of hynmals. 

Bibuoorapbt: Soutom are his own LeIUn and SkeUhea of 
.SfrmoiM, 3 v(ds.. Beaton, 1812; AiOKMogmphiy, continued 
by his wife, ib. 1816, oentenaiy ed.. 1870. Consult; R. 



Eddy, in American Church Hiatory Serie*, x. 388 aqq.. 
New York. 19M. 

MURRAY, NICHOLAS: Presbyterian contro- 
versialist; b. at Ball3ma8keagh (26 m. s.w. of 
Belfast), Ireland, Dec. 25, 1803; d. at Elizabeth- 
town, N. J., Feb. 4, 1861 . He emigrated to America 
1818; was employed as printer by Harper & Broth- 
ers. Brought up a Roman Catholic, he was in 
1820 converted to Protestantism, and, after grad- 
uation at WUliams College (1826) and at Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary (1829) became a Presby- 
terian pastor, first at Wilkesbarre, Pa., 1829, 
and from 1834 till his death at Elisabethtown, 
N. J. In 1849 he was moderator of the (Old 
School) (xeneral Assembly. His fame rests upon 
his able and witty Letters to the Right Rev. John 
Hughes, Roman-Caiholic Bishop of New York (3 
series, New York, 1847-48, revised ed., 1855), a 
keen exposure of certain abuses in the Church of 
Rome abroad. These letters appeared in the New- 
York Observer, over the signature of " Kirwan," 
since he, like Kirwan (q.v.) was a convert. They 
attracted wide notice at the time, and made his 
name a household word. They have been trans- 
lated into several languages. He addressed another 
series to Chief Justice Taney, published in 1852 
under the title Romanism at Home (1852). He 
also wrote Notes, Historical and Biographical, con- 
cerning ElizabeUUown (Elizabethtown, 1844); Men 
and Things as I saw them in Europe (1853); Parish 
andOtherPendllings (1854); Preachers and Preach- 
ing (1860); and a volume of sermons, A Dying 
Legacy to the People of my Beloved Charge (1861). 
Biblxoorapht: S. I. Prime, Memoira of the Rev, NiehoUu 
Murray, New York. 1862. 

HURRHONITES. See Celestines. 

IfUSAEUSi md-sd'uB, JOHANN: Lutheran theo- 
logian and controversialist; b. at Langewiesen 
(27 m. 8.e. of Gotha), Thuringia, Feb. 7, 1613; d. at 
Jena Hay 4, 1681. He studied philosophy and 
the humanities at Erfurt and Jena, but afterward 
devoted himself to theology at the latter university, 
where he became professor of histoiy in 1643 and 
of theology in 1646. Equipped with a thorough 
philosophical training, he speedily vindicated the 
application of philosophy to theology against the 
disciples of rigid Lutheran orthodoxy and advocated 
a careful distinction between creed and theology, 
maintaining that theological investigation should 
be unrestricted. His philosophical training and 
energy enabled him to enter into disputes with 
opponents not only of Lutheranism, but also of 
Christianity and religion. Thus he wrote against 
Lord Herbert of Cherbuiy his De luminis naiwa 
insuffieientia ad salutem (Jena, 1668), based upon 
the thesis that natural theology is insufiScient for 
the sinner because it knows nothing of atonement 
for sins; and attacked Matthias Knutzen in liis 
Ablehnung der ausgesprengten abscheulichen Ver- 
leumdung, ob wdre in . . , Jena eine neue Sede der 
sogenannten Gewissener entstanden (1674). He also 
polemized against the Jesuits, first against Veit 
Erbermann concerning the Bible of Duke Ernest 
the Pious in his Biblia Lutheri auspiciis Emesti 
duds . . . glossis ac interpretoHonUnis tttusfiroto— 
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a ViU Erbermanni, iterata maledicentia vindicata 
(1663) and coDceming the Church in his TrackUus 
de €cd$gia (1671); then against Jodocus Kedde in 
his Verteidigung dea unbeweglichen Grundes, dessen 
der AugAurgischen Kon/eaitUm verwandte Lehrer 
sum Beweis ihrer Kirchen sich gebrauchen (1654), 
and finally against Jakob Masenius in two theologi- 
cal disputations, of which the more important is 
entitled De ecdesia. Another treatise of the same 
category is his TraeUUua (heologicua de conversione 
hominis peccaicris ad Deum (1661). He likewise 
entered into a controversy with the Arminians 
regarding the salvation of the heathen, opposed 
the Socinians, and also devoted much labor to the 
critique of Reformed doctrines and traditions. In 
his De uau principiorum ratianU et phUoaopkice 
in controveraiia theoLogicia (1644) he attacked the 
excessive use of philosophy in theology among the 
Reformed theologians, and opposed M. F. Wende- 
lin and the doctrine of predestination in his De 
ceUmo electUmia decreto an ejua aliqua extra Deum 
causa impuUiva deiur necne (1668) and his De aacra 
ccma sinlne corpua et aanguia Chriali in ea realiter 
preeaentiaf (1664). After various doubts and 
struggles he publicly attacked the syncretism of 
Calixtus in his Qu<Batianea theciogica inter noatralea 
haetenua agitata de Syncretiamo et Scriptura aacra 
(1679). His conception of theology as an object 
of heart as well as of head led him to emphasize 
the importance of good works and of the sanctity of 
the will to such a degree that he has been charac- 
terized as a precursor of Spener, and these same 
convictions obliged him to oppose the rigid defini- 
tions then prevalent in orthodox Lutheran dogmat- 
ics. Like the other theologians of Jena, Musaeus 
refused to sign the Canaenaua repetitua fidei vere 
Lutheranct, drawn up by Calovius (q.v.) in 1655, re- 
maining true to this decision even aifter Duke Ernest 
the Pious tried to negotiate peace ( 1 670-72) . A long 
and bitter controversy ensued. After the death of 
the duke in 1675 Johan Reinhard published in Wit- 
tenberg his Theclogorum Jenenaium errorea, in which 
he listed no less than ninety-three heresies, chiefly 
from the lectures of Musaeus. In accordance with 
the unanimous resolution of the faculty of Jena, 
Musaeus, then their dean, replied in his Der jeni- 
acken Theologen auafUkrliche Erkldrung aber 93 
vermeinie Religionafragen oder Kantraveraien (1677), 
whereupon Calovius attacked him in the continua- 
tion of his Syalema locarum. In 1679, however, a 
formal visitation of the university of Jena was insti- 
tuted, and all the professors, nineteen in nimiber, 
were forced to subscribe to a new formula and to 
renounce their syncretism. The Prcelectionea in 
epUcmen FormulcB Concordia (1701) and the Com^ 
pendium theologia poaitiva appeared posthumously. 
One of the chief merits of Musaeus was his com- 
pletion of the system of natural theology by giving 
due consideration to the religious and ethical ca- 
pacity of the natural man, thus seeking to deter- 
mine the process of conversion. He taught that 
the natural will could turn effectually to right- 
eousnessy though only in an obscure way (Rom. 
ix. 30 seq., x. 2.). Despite the attacks of his 
opponents, Musaeus was orthodox, although he 
was less easily satisfied with the various statements 



of the orthodox system than the Wittenberg the- 
ologians, his scientific conscience compelling him 
to search for proofs and to base his doctrines upon 
safe principles. The most important service, how- 
ever, which Musaeus rendered the Lutheran Church 
was his check to the exclusive rule of the Witten- 
berg orthodoxy without denying or perverting the 
true tenets of Lutheranism. (Johannes Kunze.) 
BiBLtooRAPHT: FoF early sources consult: Hauck-Henog, 
RB, xiii. 672. Consult: F. W. Buck, De Joanne Muateo, 
Jena, 1862; A. Calovius, HiMoria ayneretiatica, 1682; 
J. Q. Walch, Rdioionastreitiokeiten von der Reformation 
an, parts i.-iii., Jena, 1733 sqq.; idem, Religionaatreitio- 
keiten der evangtix9ch-luthertaehen Kirche, parts iv.-v., ib. 
1739; H. Bcbmid. Oeachichie der eynkreliatiachen StreUio- 
keiten, pp. 400-^20, Erlangen, 1846; £. L. T. Henke, 
Georo Calixtua und aeine Zeit, vol. ii., Halle, 1860; Q. 
Frank, Die jenaiaehe Theologie, Leipsio, 1856; A. Tholuck, 
Vorgeachiehte dea Rationali»mu», vols, i.-ii., Halle, 1853- 
1862; W. Gass, Oeschichte der proteatantiachen Doffmatik, 
ii. 202-212. Beriin, 1857. 

MUSAEUS, PETER: Lutheran theologian— 
brother of Johann Musaeus; b. at Langewiesen 
(27 m. s.e. of Gotha), Thuringia, Feb. 7, 1620; 
d. at Kiel Dec. 20, 1674 He obtained his edu- 
cation at Jena and Helmstedt; through the in- 
fluence of Georg Calixtus, he received a position 
at Hinteln, first as professor of philosophy in 1648 
and five years later as professor of theology. In 
the latter capacity he took part in the colloquy 
of Cassel (1661), but incurred the displeasure of the 
orthodox by the concessions which he favored. 
Musaeus himself is said to have been ofifended 
later by the encroachments of the Reformed and to 
have left Rinteln. From 1663 to 1665 he was profes- 
sor in Helmstedt, and in 1665 was called to the new 
university of Kiel, where he opposed syncretism and 
union, especially in his Liber de fugiendo ayncre- 
tiamo juaau Chriatiani Alberti Ducia HolaaHa acrip- 
tua (IGel, 1670), but satisfied neither the Lutherans 
nor the Reformed. His versatile training in phil- 
osophy and his scholarship were considered even 
superior to his brother's, but their theological tend- 
encies were the same. (Johannes Kunze.) 

Bxbuookapht: J. Mftller, Cimhria literata, ii. 565-573, 
Copenhacea, 1744; C. A. Dolle, Ldfentbeachreibuno alter 
Profeawrum Theoiogim xu Rinieln, i. 275-296, Hanover, 
1752; F. W. Strieder, Heatiache Odehrtengaaehichte, ix. 
321^28, Caasel, 1704. 

MUSCULUS (MEUSEL), AUDREAS: Lutheran 
theologian; b. at Schneebeig (21 m. 8.w. of Chem- 
nitz), Saxony, 1514; d. at Frankfort-on-the-Oder 
Sept. 29, 1581. He was educated at the Latin 
school of his native city, and at the University of 
Leipsic. In 1538, after acting as a tutor for sev- 
eral years, he resumed his studies, this time at 
Wittenbexg, where he became an enthusiastic 
disciple of Luther. At the instance of Johann 
Agricola, whose brother-in-law he seems to have 
been, he was appointed to a position at the Uni- 
versity of FraiJdort and also as preacher of the 
Franciscan Church in 1541. As an orthodox Lu- 
theran, however, he became involved in disputes 
with lids colleague Ludecus, whom he attacked in 
several theses (directed at the same time against 
Melanchthon and the entire Wittenberg school). 
Melanchthon was much displeased at the attitude 
of his former pupil, and in a letter of 1546 en- 
deavored to instruct and appease him. MusculuB 
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succeeded Ludecus, on the tatter's removal to Sten- 
dal, both as pastor and professor, wajs also made 
rector, and was for a long time the only theological 
teacher of the institution. After the death of 
Agricola he became general superintendent of the 
entire March of Brandenbuig. 

The life of Musculus was a continual battle, 
especially as he was polemic by nature. At first he 
assailed the Interim, then Osiander's doctrine of jus- 
tification, and when Stancari (q.v.) came to Frank- 
fort, the pair speedily became involved in contro- 
versy. In 1552 Elector Joachim ordered both to 
discuss at Berlin the mediatorial oflice of Christ, 
and Agricola, as arbitrator, decided in favo^ of 
Musculus. In 1558 Friedrich Staphylus, a Roman 
Catholic convert, who had studied with Musculus at 
Wittenbeig, published his Theclogia M. LtUheri 
trimembria epitome (Cologne, 1558), in which he 
accused Musculus of teaching that Christ suf- 
fered according to his divine as well as according 
to his human nature. Musculus immediately re- 
plied in his Reeponeio ad virolerUum et maledicum 
ecripium Friderici Staphyli (1558), which was an- 
swered, in its turn,, by Staphylus in his Defenaio 
pro trimernbri theologia M. Lutheri (Dillingen, 1559), 
in which he clearly proved the truth of his charge. 
Musculus was accordingly defeated, and retained 
his position only on account of the general resent- 
ment against Staphylus. 

As Melanchthon had only half approved the 
position of Musculus in his dispute with Stancari, 
and had declined the ofiice of arbitrator in their 
controvert, he had rendered himself impopular in 
the March, and thus helped to prepare the way for 
the long struggle of Agricola and Musculus against 
Philippism (see Philifpistb) in that territory. 
Agricola attacked his colleague. Provost Buch- 
holzer of Berlin, and Musculus assailed Abdias 
Praetorius, the enthusiastic Philippist in Frank- 
fort who injoyed^ the favor of Elector Joachim. 
The moot point was the formula of the Frankfort 
convention concerning the necessity of good works, 
and in 1558 Musculus began the controversy from 
his pulpit. The mandate of peace issued by the 
elector in 1560 had little effect, but in Feb., 1562, 
Pnetorius considered his cause lost and fled from 
the country. Buchholzer, however, opposed Agri- 
cola so successfully that Philippism was victorious, 
and Prsetorius was able to return two months 
later. In the following year the elector entirely 
changed his mind and Philippism was definitely 
defeated. After the death of Agricola in 1566, 
Musculus bore the responsibility of sole leadership 
in the defense of a pronounced anti-Melanchthon- 
ian and anti-Calvinistic Lutheranism, and in 1574-75 
he published three treatises on the Lord's Sup- 
per to controvert the Crypto-Calvinists, while 
in 1577 his Widerlegung der Calvinieten appeared. 
Musculus increased the bitterness of the controver- 
sies in which he was involved by his vehemence 
and his habit of ma.lring his accusations in the 
presence of his congregation. He availed him- 
self of the confidence of his sovereign to erect 
charitable institutions and to fo\md scholarships 
and other aids for students, while he gave 
generous assistance to the poor. He performed 



faithfully the duties of his office, preached twice 
a week, and undertook frequent tours of inspec- 
tion. In his sermons he criticiEed the fads and 
abuses of his time, and in this spirit published 
pamphlets such as Wider den Hosenteufd (Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder, 1555); Vom GoUedO^em (1566), 
Wider den Eheteufel (1556); Vom jUngeten Tage 
(1557); Vom Himmel und der Hellen {1559); Von 
dee Te^fds Tyrannei in den leUten Tagen (Worms, 
1561); Vom itzt regierenden Epicuro (1569); Be- 
denke doe Ends (1572); and Vom Wucher und 
GeU (1579). He also wrote a Latin book of prayers 
(Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1553), which included 
meditations on the passion and on the proper use 
of the Lord's Supper, etc. Among his doctrinal 
works mention may be made of his Enchiridion 
eentendarum ac dictorum (1552), citations from the 
works of the ancients in defense of the Lutheran 
doctrine; and CcUechiemus . . . der heUigen alien 
Lehrer nach Ordnung der HauptstCcke dee Kaiechi^- 
mue (1555), in which he tried to prove that Luther's 
doctrine was older than Roman Catholic teaching. 
Joachim II. commissioned him to compile a doc- 
trinal confession from Luther's works for a Bran- 
denburg Corpue dodrince. This work appeared in 
1572, containing the doctrinal system of Musculus, in 
addition to the Augsburg Confession and the Smaller 
Catechism. Musculus also published an epitome 
from Luther's writings, entitled Theeawnta; Hoch- 
nUtdicher teurer Schatz und gulden Kleinod . . . 
aue den BUchem . . . Lutheri gueammengd)racht 
(1577). In 1576 he helped frame the Book of 
Torgau (see Formxtla. of Concord, § 3), and in 
1577 aided in the final redaction of the Formula 
of (}oncord. (G. Kawerau.) 

Bibuoorapht: C. W. Spi«ker, LAenagetchichU des AndreoB 
MuaetduB, Fiankfort, 1858; L. Grote, in ZHT, 1809. pp. 
377 sqq.; O. Kawerau, J. Aoricola, Berlin, 1881; M. 
Osbom, Die Teufddittmdur de$ 16. JahrhunderU, ib. 1893. 

MUSCULUS, mus'kiu-lus (MUBSSLIN, MEUS- 
SLIN), WOLFGANG: Reformed theologian; b. 
at Dienze (9 m. e. of Salsburg), Lorraine, Sept. 8, 
1497; d. at Bern Aug. 30, 1563. He received a 

thorough education in his native 

Early Life town and in the best schools of the 

and neighborhood. He remained for a 

Educatton. time in Rappoltsweiler, Colmar, and 

Schlettstadt, being powerfully in> 
fluenced by Cierman humanism in the latter city. 
At the age of fifteen he entered the Benedictine 
monastery near Lixheim, and there found an op- 
portunity to plunge into the classes, especially 
Ovid. At the age of twenty he began to study 
theology, and as he showed a talent for eloquence, 
he was entrusted with preaching in the monastery 
and in its parochial churches. In 1518 he became 
acquainted with Luther's works, and immediately 
became a decided advocate of the new doctrine, 
so that he fled from the monastery nine years later 
and married the niece of his former prior. He 
was then compelled to struggle for existence by 
working as a weaver, but at last secured a position 
as assistant preacher in the village of Dorlitzheim, 
and in 1529 became deacon in the cathedral church 
of Strasbuig. There he learned Hebrew and com- 
pleted his theological education by attending lee- 
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tures at the univeraityy forming the acquaintance 
of Cftpito and Butxer. 

In 1531, through the mediation of the council 
of Strasbuxg, Muaculus was appointed preacher of 
the Church of the Holy Cross in Augsburg, and such 
was his activity there that after six years the cathe- 
dral church was transferred to the Protestants, 
and he himself was made first preacher. Exceed- 
ingly important was his participation 
Work as a in tiie efforts for imion and his share 
Refonner. in the negotiations between the theo- 
logians of Wittenberg and Upper Ger- 
many. Butser had been the most zealous advocate 
of a reconciliation between the factions, but had 
been unable to secure any permanent results, while 
Luther's distrust of Zwingli led him to suspect 
eveiything that proceeded from this direction. 
Despite these obstacles, Butzer and Capito contin- 
ued their efforts for union. On the basis of the 
Helvetic Confession of 1536, Butzer proposed that 
a convention be held at Eisenach for the discussion 
of the controverted points, but the cities of Switzer- 
land declined at the last moment, although the 
towns of Upper Germany sent their delegates, 
Musculus bdng present as the representative of 
Augsburg. Instead of Eisenach, Wittenberg was 
choeen as the place of meeting, and the result of 
the conference was the Wittenberg Concordia. 
Musculus avoided everything which might impede 
harmony, and for the sake of peace retracted his 
Tetrapolitan views concerning the Lord's Supper. 
After his return to Augsburg he easily succeeded 
in bringing about the acceptation of the Concordia, 
but the compromise satisfied no one. Zwingli's 
adherents would not accept it, and when Musculus 
saw it rejected by all, he returned to his former 
position, which he later expounded in his Cartfeano 
de saeramerUo carporia et aanguifUs dominici. 
Equally fruitless was his participation in the relig- 
ious conference of Evangelical and Roman theo- 
logians begun at Worms in 1541 and continued at 
Regensburg in the following year. In 1544 he 
introduced the Reformation in Donauwdrth and 
wrote a Latin catechism in connection with it. 
He found time to study Greek and Arabic and to 
publish trandations of the Greek patristic works, 
thus unconsciously laying the foundation for his 
later versatility. His successful activity at Augs- 
burg was unexpectedly ended by the Augsburg 
Interim of 1548, which was forced upon the town 
by the emperor. The opposition of the council 
was soon broken, and Musculus was compelled to 
leave the city, and to seek refuge among strangers. 
He turned to Switzerland where he was kindly 
received by Bullinger and Johazm Haller, and at 
last in 1549 he received a position as professor of 
theolpgy in Bern. 

Musculus may be reckoned among the number of 

those who aided in the reconciliation of the two 

hostile factions then existing at Bern. Although 

he could not be compared with the 

Activities older Reformers in creative originality, 

at Bern, his extensive linguistic and theological 

knowledge, as well as his clear and 

thorough exegesis, made him an admirable teacher, 

while through his nimierous commentaries he 



exerted a lasting influence upon his contempo- 
raries. He was by no means a partisan, and was 
inclined to regani the differences between the 
Reformers as unessential. As he had once con- 
sented to the Wittenberg Concordia in his love of 
peace, so he mediated successfully between the 
extreme tendencies in Bern. His theological 
standpoint was always that of the Reformed Chureh, 
as may be seen in his chief dogmatical work, the 
Loci communes (Basel, 1554; Eng. transl. by J. 
Man, London, 1563). His works attracted the 
attention of the isolated Protestants in Poland 
and Hungary, and the correspondence which en- 
sued occasioned his Vom Auffgang des Worta GoUes 
urUer den Christen in Ungam, die den Tilrcken 
untertDorffen. (W. Hadobn.) 

BiBUOORArHT: Hla diaxy, with other documentB, is printed 
in T. Kolde, Anaiscta Lutherana, Ootha. 18S3. Hia life 
by his Bon A. MuMuliu was edited by the tatter's son in 
Synopna featalium eancionum, Basel. 1596. Later treat- 
ments are to be found in P. Bayle. Dictionary HtMorical 
and Critical, iv. 285-288. I/ondon, 1737; in the lives by 
L. Qiote, Hambois. 1853; and W. T. Streuber, in Bemer 
Tatchenbych for 1800; also in ADB» xjdii. 95-96; and in 
Besa's /const. Contemporary Portraita of Reformera .... 
with Introduction by C. G. McCrie. pp. 90-94, London. 
1906. Further information is given in S. Fischer. Oe- 
acMefUe der Reformation und DiaptOation in Bern, Bern, 
1828; 8. Hess. LAenageaehiehte M. H. BuUinger, 2 vols., 
Zurich. 1828-29; C. B. Bundeshagen, Konflikte des Zwing- 
lianinnuBt Lvthartmn und Caiviniamita in der Bemer Landta- 
kirehe tdSMSS, Bern, 1842; Fluri. in Bemer Taachenbuch 
for 1897, pp. 239 sqq. 

MUSIC, SACRED. See Sacked Music. 

MUSIL, mQ'dl, ALOIS: Austrian Roman Cath- 
olic; b. at Rycht^v (a village near Wischau, 22 
m. n.e. of BrQnn), Moravia, June 30, 1868. He 
studied at the universities of Berlin and Vienna, at 
OlmUts, Moravia (D.D., 1895), in Palestine (espe- 
cially at the £cole biblique, Jerusalem), E^gypt, 
Syria (particularly at St. Joseph's College, Beirut), 
in Arabia during 1895-98, and at the British Mu- 
seum, Cambridge, Constantinople, and Arabia in 
1899-1902. From 1891 to 1895 he was instructor 
in religion in M&hrisch-Ostrau and in 1898-99 held 
a similar position in OlmQtz. Since 1902 he has 
been professor of Old-Testament exegesis and Sem- 
itic languages in the theological faculty at OlmQtz. 
He has written: Die syrischen Kitchen (Brttnn, 
1899); BibeL Oder Babel {\WS)\ Von der Erechaffung 
bie zur Sindflut (Prague, 1905); Topographiechea 
tur aUUetamentlichen Oeachichte (Ivantschitz, 1906); 
^u^etr 'Amra (2 vols., Vienna, 1906); Karte von 
Arabia Petrcea (1906); and Arabia Petrcea (3 vols., 
1907-08). 

HUSTONy ALEXIS: Reformed Church of France; 
b. at La Tour de Peiltz (12 m. e.s.e. of Lausanne), 
Switzerland, Feb. 11, 1810; d. at Bordeaux, France, 
Apr. 6, 1888. He studied at Lausanne, and at 
Strasburg (B.D., Lie. Theol., and D.D., 1834); was 
ordained, 1833; exiled from Piedmont, 1835; went 
to Nimes, France, where he was naturalized; lived 
at Bordeaux first as assistant pastor, 1836-40, then 
as pastor. His productions of interest and impor- 
tance are: Histoire dee Vaudoie dee valUee du Pie- 
morU et de leure coUmies depuis leur origine juaqu*d 
no8 joura (vol. i., Paris, 1834; put by the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy upon the Index); Lea Martyr a 
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vaudoia ou Us confeaaeura de 2a v&rUS dana lea valUea 
du PUnuml . . . (1849); L'larael dea Alpea. Pre- 
mitre hiaUnre compUte dea Vaudoia du Pihnant et de 
leura coloniea (1851; Eng. transl., The larael of the 
Alpa: a Complete History of the Vaudoia of Pied- 
mont and their Coloniea, Edinburgh, 1857); Lea 
Vaudoia dea Alpea italiennea, de 1686 d 1694, poeme. 
Lea Premiere CharUa (Paris, 1855); Lea NihtmUea, 
ou Vexpulsionf Vexil et le retour dea Vaudoia dana 
leur patrie, de 1686 d 1690 (1850); La Goaaen op- 
primSe: hiatoire jusqu'ici inconnue dea igliaea Vau- 
doiaea . . . (1850); Hiatoire populavre dea Vaudoia, 
enrichie dea documenta inidita (1862); Valdiaie, 
poeme (1863); Le Prihiatorique dana lea paya de 
Montbdiard et lea contriea circonvoiainea (Mont- 
b^iiard, 1887). He contributed papers on archeo- 
logical subjects to the journal of the Soci^tl Scien- 
tifique et M^dicale of Montb^liard. 

MUllLATIOnS AND MARKS, CEREMONIAL: 

In Deut. xiv. 1 the Hebrews are prohibited from 
practising two customs, cutting the person and 
'' shaving between the eyes " for the dead; the 

reason assigned for the prohibition in 

The Legal verse 2 is that they are a people holy 

Status, to Yahweh. Ezekiel, in his legislation 

for the Hebrew Utopia (xliv. 20), for- 
bids the priests to indulge in either of two extremes, 
shaving the head and wearing the hair long. The 
priestly law in Lev. xix. 27-28 goes still further, 
verse 27 forbidding the rounding of the " comers 
of the head ** and ** marring the comers of the 
beard." An illuminative translation of verse 28 
(in SBOT) reads: " You (i.e., the Hebrew people) 
shall not make incisions in your skin for the dead; 
nor shall you tattoo any marks upon you." Lev. 
xxi. 5 forbids the priests to shave the head or to 
shave off the comer of the beard or to make cut- 
tings in the flesh; and the connection (verses 1^) 
implies that the practise prohibited is connected 
with mourning. The passages from Leviticus are 
from the " Holiness Code," and the reason assigned 
is the same as in Deuteronomy; the basis of the 
proscription is religious, which implies that the 
practises forbidden were also connected with re- 
ligion. 

Other passages, some of earlier date, which either 
refer to customs similar to those proscribed or use 
the customs rhetorically, imply that in these as in 

other items the legislation cited is cor- 
Biblical recting practises (mostly connected 
Passages with mourning) which had hitherto 
Showing been observed but were at the time of 
Customs, the enactments deemed objectionable. 

The earliest in time of these passages is 
Hos. vii. 14 (R. V. margin), and apparently the 
ceremony referred to is one of prayer and petition 
to deities for the gift of crops. In Amos viii. 10; 
Isa. iii. 24, xxii. 12; Micah i. 16; Ezek. vii. 18; and 
Job i. 20 the shaving of the head is either noted 
without disapproval, or commanded as from Yah- 
weh, or predicted as signs of mouming which will 
result from certain calamities which are to occur 
by way of punishment for sin. Jeremiah makes 
frequent reference to such customs: xvi. 6 declares 
that the coming affliction will be so severe that the 



rites of mouming, among them those of mutilation 
of the person by incisions and shaving of the head, 
will not be observed; xli. 5 records the fact of cer- 
tain men coming with offerings from Samaria " to 
the house of the Lord" with beards shaven and 
gaments rent — ^both of these customs usual in 
times of mouming; in the rhetorical passage xlvii. 
5 baldness (when artificial, a sign of mouming) is 
predicted for Gasa (this passage does not involve 
that the habit was current among Philistines, against 
DB, i. 538) ; probably a similar explanation holds for 
xlviii. 37 (cf. Isa. xv. 2), where the same mark is to 
indicate that Moab will experience calamity (the 
rhetorical character of these passages prevents their 
use to prove the existence of the habit among Philis- 
tines and Moabites). Ex. xiii. 9, 16 (JE) seems to 
imply a (former?) custom of tattooing on forehead 
and hand which had religious significance, with 
which reference such a tender passage as Isa. xlix. 
16 is to be compared. Contrast with this Deut. vL 
8, xi. 18, which represents a later stage when the 
symbols of religious faith were to be bound upon 
(not tattooed into) hand and forehead. It is difii- 
cult to decide whether the Exodus passage is purely 
figurative; at any rate it seems to know the cus- 
tom of tattooing. Ezek. ix. 4-6 is expressive and 
characteristic, the literal rendering being " carve 
a Taw (i.e., the Hebrew letter T) upon the fore- 
heads," etc. Some rabbinic commentators, prob- 
ably erroneously, explain this by the ankh, the 
Egyptian sign of life, which, however, is quite dif- 
ferent in form from the letter Taw. The habit of 
inscribing a sign of religious affiliation on the hand 
is referr^ to in the Old Testament as late as the 
exile, since the Deutero-Isaiah says (xliv. 5) " An- 
other shall write on his hand * Yahweh's ' " (cf. 
R. V. maigin), the pxirpose being to designate a 
man as a servant or worshiper of Yahweh. I Kings 
xviii. 28 is not to be brought into connection with 
the phenomena under discussion, but is to be re- 
lated with those treated imder Ecstasy (q.v.). Also 
of slightly different character is the " mark " of 
Cain (Gen. iv. 15), which is most probably to be 
brought into connection with the clan mark com- 
mon under totemism. The mark of Cain was to 
serve as a deterrent from murderous assault upon 
him, which is the way in which the clan mark op- 
erates, since the killing of a clansman is likely to 
cause a blood feud (cf. Comparative Reuoion, 
VI., 1, c. § 3). The references to the custom of 
mutilation or tattooing reappear in the Book of 
Revelation; thus in xiii. 16, 17, xiv. 9, 11, xix. 20, 
and XX. 4, those who belong to the beast and wor- 
ship him are said to bear his mark in hand and 
forehead; while in vii. 3-4 the servants of God are 
said to be " sealed in their foreheads." 

The cases cited in the preceding from the Bible 
fall under two categories, those which arise under 

circim[istances of mouming, and those 

As which presuppose immediate connec- 

Connected tion with deity. The former class is 

with by an increasing number of commen- 

Moummg. tators related to the cult of the dead. 

The cutting or tearing of the hair and 
gashing of the flesh are customs common among 
diverse peoples of the past and present. He- 
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rodotus (ii. 40) speaks of E^gyptians beating them- 
selves at the celebration in honor of Isis; in ii. 60 
he relates that Carian residents of Egypt cut them- 
selves with knives at the same celebration; accord- 
ing to iv. 71 the Scjrthian mourner cuts bits from 
his ear, shaves his head, cuts his arm, his forehead, 
and his nose, and thrusts an arrow through his left 
hand. Xenophon (Cyropcedia, III., i. 13) reports 
practically the same customs among the Armenians. 
The Arabs had the custom of scratching the face 
and shaving the head during the period of mourn- 
ing (Wellhauaen, HeiderUum, pp. 123-124, 182, 
1<)^199). The legislation of Solon and the Twelve 
Tables forbade the women of Athens to bring blood 
by self-flagellation (for the legislation of Solon con- 
suit G. Grote, Hist, of Greece, vol. iii., new ed., Lon- 
don, 1872; for that of the Twelve Tables, M. Voigt, 
Dk XII. Tafeln. GeschichU und System des Civilr 
und Crimind-Rechtes, wie Processes der XIL Tafeln, 
2 vols., Leipsic, 1883-84). The sacrifice of the hair 
and of blood in honor of the manes of the departed 
is well attested for the Greeks (cf . Iliad, xxiii. 141- 
IJl, 135-136); w^hile among primitive peoples it is 
still believed that the ghost receives strength and 
new \Tgor from the blood shed by mourners. The 
in(iications of an ancestor cult among the Hebrews 
are being studied anew, and it is a possibility that 
the mourning customs indicated or forbidden in 
the passages cited from the Old Testament are con- 
nected by derivation from this (cf. C. Grtineisen, 
Der Ahnenkultus und die Urreligion Israel, Halle, 
1000; JE,i. 560-571). 

The second class of cases noted in the Bible are 
those in which the mutilations serve to indicate the 
connection of the worshiper with a deity. Light 
on this is thrown by ethnic usages. 
As Signs Herodotus (ii. 13) relates of a temple 
of Worshipw near the Canopic mouth of the Nile 
that slaves might find sanctuary there 
by devoting themselves to the god and receiving 
upon their bodies sacred stigmata as signs of serv- 
ice; and in iii. 8 he notes that the Arabs used the 
ionsaie in ring shape, leaving the hair on the crown 
of the head, in honor of their god Orotal. The 
many varieties of tonsure — a practise which ranges 
from India to Ontral America — all connected with 
religion, wiU at once occur to the reader. Lucian 
{Df. dea Syria) shows that Syrian priests were tat- 
tooed on neck and wrist, while at Byblus the peo- 
ple shaved their heads at the annual mourning 
for Adonis, while women had the alternative of 
eacred prostitution. Philo (De monarchia, i.) re- 
marks that idol worshipers were branded. In III 
Mace. ii. 29 it is stated that Ptolemy IV. Philo- 
pator branded Jews with the ivy leaf, the symbol 
oC Dionysus. In Asia Minor the worshipers of 
Cybele and other deities received a mark in their 
flesh. For the significance of circumcision see that 
article. Among the races which are most addicted 
to tattooing — aa Maoris and East Polynesians— the 
ceremony is often connected with the initiation at 
P^>erty into the mysteries, or with marriage, both 
wing related to religion. The same is true of the 
totem mark, which is produced by scarification, tat- 
toomg. or painting. It is incorrect to assume, how- 
ever, that all tattooing is religious. Much is purely 



decorative, and other piui)ose8 are also served, 
such as to indicate membership with societies not 
religious in character. Geo. W. Gilmore. 

Bibuoorapby: The oommentarieB on the pasBasee cited 
are often illuminative, especially those which tike into 
aeooimt the ethnic customs. Consult further: T. Waiti; 
Antkroptiooie der Naturvdlker, passim, 6 parts, Leipsic, 
1859-72: A. Lacassagne, Lta Taiouages, Paris, 18S1; 
Goldsiber, in Revue de Vhiat, dea rdioione, ziv (1886). 49- 
51; O. A. WUken, Revue coloniale itUematumale, iii (1886), 
225-279. iv (1887). 345-426; W. Joeet. Tmmrieren, Nar- 
bemeichen und Kdrperbemalent Berlin, 1887; R. Pietseh- 
mimn. Oeachichte der PhaniHer, i. 389-390. Berlin. 1889; 
J. Batohelor. Ainu, pp. 131-132, London, 1892; F. 
Schwally. Dtu Leben nach dem Tode, pp. 16-18. Giessen, 
1892; Stade. in ZATW, xiv (1894). 250-251; H. O. Rob- 
ley. Aioko: Maori Tattooing ^ London, 1896; Von Luschau, 
in Zeitachrift far Ethnologie, zxviii. 1896; J. Frey. Tod, 
SedenglatAe undSedenkuU im aiten larad, pp. 127-173, 
Leipsic, 1898; £. Sergent, Lee Tatouagea dana lea paya 
chauda, Montpellier, 1901; E. B. Tylor, Primitipe Culture, 
London, 1903 (especially valuable for citations of ethnic 
practises); W. R. Smith, KimJiip, pp. 212 sqq.; idem* 
Rel. of Sem., chap, ix.; -Nowack, ArchAologie, i. 194-195, 
Bensinger, ArcMtologie, p. 219; DB, i. 537-539, U. 283- 
285; EB, i. 971-975. 

MYCONIUS, mi-k5'ni-U8 (MECUM), FRIED- 
RICH: German Reformer; b. at Lichtenfels in 
Upper Franconia (20 m. n.n.e. of Bamberg) Dec. 
26, 1490; d. at Gotha Apr. 7, 1546. After gradua- 
ting from the school of his native city, he was sent 
in 1504 to the Latin school in Annabeig, where he 
met Tetzel (1510) who was traveling over Ger- 
many as commissary of indulgences. As he was 
greatly troubled by his spiritual condition he was 
persuaded in 1510 to enter the Franciscan monas- 
tery. From Annabeig he went to the monastery in 
Leipsic and in 1512 to that in Weimar. He there 
studied diligently Peter Lombard, Alexander of 
Hales, Bonaventura, Gabriel Biel, and especially 
Augustine, whose works made a deep impression 
upon him. In 1516 he was ordained priest in 
Weimar and soon received a position as preacher 
there. With great satisfaction he listened to Luther 
when he began his fight against indulgences, and 
Myconius was among the first who followed the 
new paths. But as the authorities of Weimar 
maintained a reserved attitude toward the Refor- 
mation, it became more and more difficult for him 
to hold his office. His intercourse and correspond- 
ence were closely watched, and he was threatened 
with life-long confinement in a monasteiy, being 
sent to the monasteries of Leipsic and Annaberg. 
But in 1524 he succeeded in escaping, and re- 
ceived at Zwickau a position as preacher in a hos- 
pital. At the instance of Wenzeslaus Link and 
Gabriel Didymus he was called to the congregation 
in the small town of Buchholz. In the same year 
(1524) Duke John -called him to Gotha, at the re- 
quest of the council and the congregation. Though 
the ground there had been cleared for the Refoniuu- 
tion, ecclesiastical affairs as well as secular were still 
in a hopeless condition. The higher and lower clergy 
had degenerated and a dead ecclesiastical mechan- 
icalism was all that showed. School affairs were 
in the hands of ignorant and indolent monks, and 
in the government of the city and among the mem- 
bers of the council avarice and disorder reigned. 
Myconius mastered the situation by his wisdom 
and energy. About 1525 Luther entered into cor- 
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respondence with him, and encouraged him not to 
be frightened off by the rebellious peasants, while 
Meianchthon, who began to correspond with him 
in 1527, warned him against imprudent interfer- 
ence in non-religious affairs. Myconius reformed 
the schools of the city and awakened the interest 
of the citizens in them. In the Augustinian monas- 
tery he erected a school whose first rector from 
1524 to 1535 was Basilius Monner of Weimar. My- 
conius exerted great influence both by his sermons 
and in his practical pastorate and by his exemplary 
conduct. His influence, moreover, was not confined 
to Gotha. He accompanied as preacher Prince 
John Frederick three times to the Lower Rhine, to 
Ck)logne, Jttlich and Cleves, and in 1534, after the 
latter had become elector, to Dtlsseldorf, Bnms- 
wick, and Celle. On these journeys, Myconius 
preached to laige concourses. With Melanchthon, 
Menius, and others he took part in the church visi- 
tations of Thuringia in 1527 and 1533, also in many 
important conventions of the Reformation, in the 
religious colloquy of Marbuig 1529, the Wittenbeig 
Assembly of 1536, the convention of Schmalkald 
1537, the negotiations in Frankfort and Nuremberg 
1539, and the convention of Hagenau 1540. In 
1538 he went to England with Franz Burkhardt 
and Georg von Boynebuig in order to discuss the 
articles of the Augsburg Confession with the theo- 
logians of Henry VIII. He was successful in intro- 
ducing the Reformation in Saxony after the death 
of Duke George in 1539, at first in his beloved 
Annaberg, then in Leipsic, where he preached the 
first Evangelical sermon in the Church of St. Nicolai. 
The princes left him there that he might carry 
through the work of the Reformation; he remained 
nine months, meeting an obstinate and violent op- 
position, but finally mastered the situation. He 
won the affection of the citizens to such a degree 
that Elector John Frederick was asked to leave 
him there two years, but in 1540 he returned to his 
congregation. His health had always been very 
delicate and unequal to his arduous tasks. Owing 
to overexertion on the occasion of the Thuringian 
visitations, he was compelled after the year 1539 
to interrupt his labors from time to time, especially 
as he developed bronchial troubles. 

Few characters of the Reformation appeal to the 
sympathy as strongly as does Myconius. Like 
Luther, he had attained the light and truth of the 
Gospel by personal experience. His character had 
been firmly fixed early in life and could not be 
xmsettled by the theological disputes and opinions 
of the time. In Luther he recognized with glad- 
ness from the beginning ** the chosen man of God 
and the last Elijah," and his devotion to Melanch- 
thon was not less sincere. The purity of his charac- 
ter was undisputed and secured him the respect of 
friend and foe. In spite of his efficiency in the 
Latin and German tongues and his popular gifts, he 
did not aspire to the fame of a writer or scholar, 
but exerted his activity in the practical work of 
the church. Nevertheless, he has left some treatises 
which are still valuable, as, for instance. Wis man 
die einfeUi^en und sonderlich die kranckenf im Chris- 
tenthumb vrUerrichten soli (Wittenberg, 1539; new 
cd., Frankfort, 1598, enlaiged by the treatise Wie 



man mit den beaeseenen Leuten umgehen soU). 
Whenever the condition of his throat prevented 
him from preaching, he busied himself with aearch- 
ing the archives of the church, of monasteries, 
and the hospital, and published extracts of them 
under the title Neues Erbbuch und Kopey der Mxn- 
ietratur 164^ and wrote his Hidaria Reformationis 
1517-42, both extant in manuscript in the archducal 
library at Gotha. This history reflects his experi- 
ences and impressions in an impretentious, but fresh 
and plastic maimer, and is the valuable contribu- 
tion of a contemporary of the events. 

(G. Kawerau.) 
Bibuoobaprt: Wa Hittoria RefomuUioniM oontaina many 
biographical details. Biographies were written by A. 
Probus. Schmalkalden, 1597; M. Adam, Frankfort, 1705; 
Juncker, Waltexshausen, 1730; J. G. Boeseck, Leipaie, 
1739; C. K. G. Lommatssch, Annaberg, 1825; K. F. 
Xiedderhose, Gotha, 1854; M. Meurer, Leipeic, 18M (con- 
tains an exoelleot list of literatuie); G. Kreyenbeig, in 
Ortnaboten^ 1892. i. pp. 114 sqq,; and P. 8cherffig. Leipsie. 
1909. Consult also: H. E. Jaoobe, MeuUn Lvtker, pp. 85- 
66, 79. 117, 287, New York, 1898; J. W. RichaixU PhUip 
MdanchUum, pp. 159. 254, 280, ib. 1898. 

MTCONIUS, OSWALD: Swiss reformer; b. 
at Lucerne 1488; d. at Basel Oct. 14, 1552. His 
original name was GeisshQsler. After completing 
his education at Basel, where he became acquainted 
with Zwingli, Holbein, and Erasmus, he became a 
teacher at the canons' school at Zurich in 1516. 
Here he published two pamphlets in one of which 
(1518) he held that the pope must be obeyed only 
so long as he required nothing contrary to Chris- 
tianity. He took a decisive part in the calling of 
Zwingli to Zurich. Shortly afterward Myconius 
was called to teach in his native city, but he con- 
tinued to correspond with his lifelong friend 
Zwingli. In 1522 his views forced him to retirs 
from his position. After teaching for a time at 
Einsiedeln he returned to Zurich, primarily as 
teacher at the school attached to the Fraumdnster. 
Here he held German lectures on the New Testa- 
ment, besides taking a silent though active part in 
all the measures of Zwingli. To this period belongs 
his Ad sacerdotes Hdvetiw qui Tiffurinia male Uh 
quuntur euaeoria ut male loqui deainant (1524). In 
1531 Myconius was called to the church of St. 
Albans at Basel and in 1532 he was appointed the 
successor of CEcolampadius (q.v.). Though he ac- 
cepted this only on condition that he might resign 
as soon as one more worthy could be found, he con- 
tinued to discharge the double office of head of the 
Basel church and professor of theology until his 
death. He was involved in many difficulties, how- 
ever, by Carlstadt (q.v.), who formed a faction in 
the faculty to subordinate the church to the uni- 
versity, only to be defeated by Myconius; and 
when the latter sought to cany out the ref onnatoiy 
measures of CEcolampadius, Caristadt declared to 
the council that his rival wished to make the civil 
authorities slaves of the priests, and told the peo- 
ple that Myconius disapproved all their pleasure. 
Despite this the prestige of Myconius increased 
everywhere. 

In the eucharistic question, while remaining gen- 
erally in accord with the Zwinglisin position, as is 
clear from his letters and from his conunentaiy on 
Mark (Basel, 1538), Myconius approximated Luther 
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in certain regards. In the first Helvetic Confession, 
drawn up in 1536, he accordingly termed the Lord's 
Supper a mystic meal, and spoke of eating the flesh 
azKl drinking the blood of Christ not as perishable 
physical food but as nourishing eternal life. He 
sought, moreover, to reconcile Luther and Zwingli 
in their eucharistic views, and pursued a similar 
course in the Osiandrian controversies. The most 
distinguished pupil of Myconius was Theodor Bib- 
liander (q.v.), to whose edition of the letters of 
(Ecolampadius and Zwingli (Basel, 1536) Myconius 
contributed a first brief life of Zwingli (printed in 
the ViUB quatuor reformatorum, ed. Neander, Ber- 
in, 1S41). (Emil EGLif.) 

BtBuooBAivr: His ooiraspoadenoe with Zwingli is printed 
in the Opera of Um latter, vob. vil.^viii. Biographies are 
by M. Kirohofer, Zurich. 1813; and K. R. Hagenbach, 
Elbeifeld, 1850 (oontaina also the principal minor writings 
of Myeooitts). Further notices will be found in the litera- 
ture dealing with the Reformation in Switieriand, also in 
the biographies of BuUinger, (Ecolampadius, and Zwingli. 
CoDsuit: Sohaff, Chriatian Church, vii. 215 sqq.; T. and 
F. Platter, SiOenifaehichU det 16. JahrhvnderU, ed. H. 
Boos, Leipsic 1878; S. M. Jackson, HvUrtich Zvingli, 
' » New Yo^ 11X)3. 



KTIISTEK, minister, JAKOB PETER: Danish 
biahop; b. at Copenhagen Nov. 8, 1775; d. there 
Jan. 30, 1854. He studied theology at the univer- 
Bty of his native city, and became pastor at Spjel- 
lenip, on the island of Zealand, in 1802; first 
chaplain at the Church of Our Lady in Copenhagen 
in 1812; privatrdocent in psychology in the theo- 
logical Beminary at Copenhagen in 1813, and court 
preacher in 1826. During his career in the Danish 
metropolis he published a volume of Kleine Thea- 
logitche Schrtften (in German, Copenhagen, 1825), 
which gives evidence of his knowledge of esthetic 
and pUlosophical literature, as well as of church 
history. In 1834 he was appointed bishop of Zea- 
land, in which capacity he officiated until his death. 
During his incumbency of the bishopric the relig- 
ious movement caused by the appearance of Grundt- 
vjg (q.v.) agitated the Danish Church, and Myn- 
ster, who had no sympathy with the former's ideas 
of religious liberty, became one of his most ardent 
opponents. Grundtvig, however, succeeded in 
preventing the introduction of a revised ritual 
proposed by Mynster, and as the teachings promul- 
gated by the former found more and more adher- 
ents the old bishop found it impossible to stem the 
tide of liberalism, and he gradually gave up the 
itrugg^, devoting himself to literary pursuits. He 
published numerous collections of sermons, and a 
work entitled " Thoughts on Christian Dogmas " 
(2 voJs., Germ, tranal., Hamburg, 1840), which for 
a long time remained popular both in Denmark 
and Germany. A collection of his writings in 6 
▼ols. appeared at Copenhagen in 1852-57; collec- 
tions of his letters in 1860-66; an autobiography 
m 1854 (2d ed., 1888); and a volume of sermons, 

1^75. (F. NiBLBBNt.) 

«w«MAWtT: Besides the autobiography and letteis 
nsasd above, eonsolt: C. L. N. Mynster, " Reminis- 
?y» Copenhaten. 1877. Further literatuie in Danish 
■ pvn in Hauek-HenoK. RB, sdii. 000. 

IRBBBBG, OTTO FERDDf AUD: Swedish theo- 
^n^ in Gothenburg Apr. 26, 1824; d. at UpsaU 
**• ^lJJ^* ^ received his education at the 



University of Upsala (B.A., 1841; Ph.D. and 
candidate in theology, 1851); was appointed pro- 
fessor of exegesis there 1866, and resigned 1892. 
He was an able and independent exegete of the 
Biblical-theological school, being influenced by J. T. 
Beck and by Sdren Kierkegaard (qq.v.). For him 
faith received its justifying power as the most pro- 
found ethical act; justification is gained not by 
imputation but by man's appropriating it; and he 
stressed not Christ's sufifering and death but his 
personality, which was perfected through suffering 
and death. He assailed the Lutheran doctrine of 
atonement and justification, and took part in the 
controversy called out by the teaching of Walden- 
strom (q.v.) on the atonement which was diffused 
throughout Sweden and entered the United States. 
Among his works are Den ignellaka theologien (1862) ; 
Bidrag ta en bibeUk theologi (1863); Inledning tU 
Romarebrefvet (1868); Om apostdn Petrus och den 
dldsta kyrkana faUka gnosie (1865); Pavli href tU 
Romarena (1871); Den hd, Skrifta Idra omfOreanin- 
gen (1874); SaUmoa OrdaprSk (1875); De pavlii^ 
ska bre/ven (2d ed., 1883); De apo^ieka hrefven 
afj€tkob, PetruSf Judas och Johannes (1883); during 
1864r-69 he edited the periodical Vitinet, and after 
1884 Bibdforskaren, which among other things con- 
tains his admirable translation of Isaiah, and his 
interesting conmientary on Revelation. 

John O. Etjxn. 
MTRRH: The fragrant gum of Balsamodenr 
dron myrrha, a tree or shrub grovdng chiefly in 
Arabia and Ethiopia, but not in Palestine, where its 
use was a luxury (cf. Matt. ii. 11). The gum, at 
first oily and then fluid, is primarily a yellowish 
white; but it hardens into reddish drops or kemeb 
with a peculiar balsam smell and bitter taste. The 
best kind flows partly of itself. Generally the bark 
of the tree was incised to obtain the myrrh, which 
was exported from Arabia to the West especially 
by Nabatseans and Phenicians, who frequently 
adulterated it and doubtless sometimes substituted 
similar gums from other trees. Myrrh was used as 
incense (Cant. iii. 6), to perfume clothing and beds 
(Ps. xlv. 8; Prov. vii. 17; Cant. i. 13), as an un- 
guent (Ex. XXX. 23; Esther ii. 12; Cant. v. 5), 
and in pulverized form for embalming (John xix. 39), 
whence most of the Church Fathers interpreted 
the myrrh of Matt. ii. 11 as a symbol of the suffer- 
ing and death of Christ. Myrrh was also mingled 
with wine to impart to it an aromatic flavor and to 
render it less intoxicating; but the " wine mingled 
with myrrh" of Mark xv. 23 was probably the 
sour wine of the Roman soldiers mingled with some 
bitter ingredient to produce stupefaction (cf . Ifatt. 
xxvii. 34). (R. Kittsl.) 

BznuooRAPHT: See under Htbtxa. 

MYRTLE: A tree about ten feet high, growing 
in the valleys and on the shores, as well as on 
heights not altogether devoid of moisture (cf. Neh. 
viii. 15), in Asia, whence it was transplanted to 
Greece and Italy. Its perfume and beauty, en- 
hanced by its smooth, evergreen leaves and white 
flowers, made it a favorite adornment of gardens 
(cf. Isa. xli. 19, Iv. 13), though it also grew wild in 
Palestine (Neh., ut sup.). Oil and a sort of wine 
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were prepared from its black berries (VeiKil* Gear- 
gica, i. 106; Pliny, Hist, naturalia, xv. 35-38, xxiii. 
44); and its branches formed decorations of houses 
and rooms on festal occasions, as at the Feast of 
Tabernacles (Neh., lit sup.). The classics also show 
that myrtle branches were strewn in the way, and 
garlands of myrtle were worn at feasts, especially 
at marriage feasts since the myrtle was sacred to 
Aphrodite and the Gfymbol of conjugal love. The 
name Hadassah, '' Myrtle/' was thus appropriate 
as the name of a beautiful girl, and was the orig- 
inal appellation of Esther (Esther ii. 7). 

(R. KiTTEL.) 
Bzbuoorafbt: C. Hart, Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petrae, 
•tc., London, 1901-05; M. Callcott, Scripturt Herbal, 
ib. 1842; H. S. Oebom, PlanU of the Holy Land, Phila- 
delphia, 1860; H. B. Tiiitram, Fauna and Flora of Palee- 
tine, London, 1884; Q. E. Post, Flora of Syria, PaleHine, 
and Syria, Beirut, 1806; C. Joret, in L' Orient dauique, 
1897, p. 355; O. Henalow, Planta of the Bible, ib. 1906; 
Vigouxoux, Dietionnaire, faoc. zxvii., ools. 1363--47. 

MYSTAGOGICAL THEOLOGY. 

" MystaKOgia." Cyril of Jenualem (f 1). 
Dianysius the Areopagite ({ 2). 
Works Antedating Theodore of Andida (| 3). 
Theodore of Andida and Othera (| 4). 
Later Eastern and Western Treatises ({ 5). 

A term '^ Mystagogical Theology " was used to 
denote a form of disciplinary theology that was 
cultivated principally in the Eastern Church in the 
early Byzantine age, but also in the Middle Ages, 
and later in Russia. It conveys the sense of the 
church ceremonial not in the light of 
X. " Mysta- historic science but as having a ** secret 
gogia." meaning." As used in ancient Greek, 
Cyril of mystagogia signifies the sacred initia- 
Jeruaalem. tion into the " mysteries," either by 
actual admission to the sacred so- 
lemnities or by theoretical admission through in- 
struction. Whatever introduces to a mystery is a 
mystagogia; the priest who performs or conducts 
the process is a " mystagogue," as is the theologian 
who correctly expounds it and embodies its true 
sense (which is primarily a secret) in the form of 
" doctrine." The sacred process is itself a mysta- 
gogia, since it initiates into the region of divine 
wonders. Above every other ecclesiastical solem- 
nity, the Eucharist is accounted a tnystagogia, in- 
deed it is termed expressly " the mystagogia." In 
general, however, mystagogical theology has ex- 
amined eveiything pertaining to the divine offices, 
and has discovered a secret meaning in every part 
of them. The earliest mystagogical work known is 
the '* Mystagogical Catechetics " by Cyril of Jeru- 
salem (q.v.), dating from about the middle of the 
fourth century. This is in five sermons, wherein 
Cyril further explains to the neophytes, to whom 
he has already delivered the creed in the course of 
eighteen sermons, who have also been baptized 
accordingly, the additional sacred operations which 
they have undergone, together with the holy cere- 
monies in which they have now shared for the first 
time. It is presupposed that the catechumens were 
as yet not rightly aware of what was to come about 
in them when they received baptism, nor how the 
Eucharist, to which they were to be admitted for 
the first time after baptism, was celebrated, nor 



what this celebration altogether signified. Cyril 
elucidates only a few details in a really mystagog- 
ical sense and in the simplest terms of statement. 
** Symbolic " and " dogmatic " explanations occur 
interchangeably. That is to say, Cyril felt no lesa 
obliged to set clearly before ^e newly baptized 
members the matter in question, the renewal they 
have undergone, especially to render them con- 
scious of the fact that the bread and wine were the 
body and the blood of the Lord, than to exhibit 
the rites and the foims, which they have seen and 
shared, in their intrinsic significance; in other 
words, he aimed to present those rites on their ob- 
jective side, yet as themselves conveying the sense 
of their process. The main outline of presentation 
is the idea that the '' renewal " involved a gradual 
progress, and that this was discernible in the rites 
themselves. 

The proper founder of mystagogical theology, 
broadly considered, was Dionysius the Areopagite 
(q.v.), a man of whom little is know^, save that he 
probably belonged to the close of the fifth century 

and was active in Syria. The work of 

3. Dionysius special interest here is " Concerning 

the the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy " (MPG, 

Areopagite. iii. 369 sqq.; Eng. transl. by John 

Parker, London, 1894). What in this 
is significant in respect to the expository feeling 
of the early Church is that the whole visible en- 
tity and activity of the " hierarchy," that is, the 
Church in its vital agency| is represented as being 
filled with mysteries and wonders; and if one be 
but correctly initiated, these, perchance, can be 
everywhere seen " shining through." Dionysius 
made it clear that " dogma • ' is possessed of a mir- 
rored counterpart in ceremonial worship. In later 
times, the ceremonial was not infrequently treated 
as a criterion for a ** new " doctrine; the same being 
discarded unless there appeared to be something 
congruent in the rites. Conversely, it is a special 
question just how far the rites and sacramentals 
became gradually adapted to the dogma already 
current, with symbols to fit the occasion. As Dio- 
nysius will have it, the terrestrial hierarchy is a 
copy of the celestial. Just as the angels, in gradu- 
ated circles, throng round about the one only God, 
even so the clergy on earth encompass the one 
bishop. The latter is quite peculiarly " a divine 
and godly man." From him do the priestly per- 
sons receive their divine consecrations, whereby 
they become qualified to " divinify " men. Dio- 
nysius treats of the principal ecclesiastical myste- 
ries. A brief description of the given transaction is 
invariably followed by a survey of the emblematical 
character of its rites in detail. The object is to 
elucidate the intrinsic nature of the clergy, to ex- 
plain its direct significance in connection with the 
transaction concerned; again, the same as touch- 
ing the " faithful." For instance, in his " Priestly 
Ordinances" or acts of consecration for clerical 
offices, Dionysius shows that both the " unity " of 
the hierarchy is represented, and the gradation 
between bishop, priest, and lituigist (deacon). In 
the case of baptism one may discern illumination 
for its emblematic import, as one perceives how the 
candidate^ finst by turning westward and being dis- 
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robed for the act of renunciation, then by facing 
eastward and steadfastly gazing in this direction 
while confessing the faith, is led over from the sphere 
of the HghtlfiflH to that of the light. 

The neat important mystagogue was Maximus 
Coofessor (q.T.)« whose interpretation of the 
Eucharist, found in MPO, xci. 657 sqq., supplies 
what Dionysius omitted, a mystagogical elucida- 
tion of the Church as congregation. In so far as 
the Church embraces all '' sorts and conditions of 
men," it is fairly a " type and image " of God, a 
copy of his fulness and diversity, though in unity 
inherent. Maximus furthermore contemplates the 
Church as a structure; for if one surveys its typical 
compartments aright, the Church is at once a mys- 
terious depiction of the universe, and an image of 
man and his constituent parts. In chap. viii. Maxi- 
mus reaches his distinctive theme, the Eucharist. 
He reviews the entire course thereof; the priest's 
entrance into the Church represents Christ's ap- 
pearing in the flesh, the entrance of the people in- 
dicates the separation of the faithful from the un- 
believing, the closing of the doors points to the end 
of the worid and the judgment, which only those 
worthily transformed into the worid of divine rea- 
son can enter securely. 

Next to be considered are the writings which deal 
particularly with a historical and symbolical con- 
struction of the Eucharist; that is, those the ra- 
tional continuity of which has evolved the theory 
as to the so-called dramatic character of the lituigy. 
But here many Uteraiy questions re- 
3. Works nudn to be settled before the develop- 
Antedatisg ment becomes thoroughly clear. It 
Theodore was long believed that Sophronius of 
of Andida. Jerusalem was the founder of this the- 
ory. But the Russian scholar Kras- 
nosetjcev has shown this to be an error. It is owing 
to him, again, and to F. E. Brightman, that an im- 
portant man in the histoiy of mystagogical theol- 
ogy has of late been to some extent newly recovered 
to knowledge, namely, Theodore of Andida. But 
in order to keep the literary sequence firmly in 
nund, one must (Miuse at this point to consider a 
woik entitled " Mystagogical Church Lore." This 
has been ascribed to many authors, and a really 
critical edition on the basis of the many manu- 
scripts available is still lacking. Pitra communi- 
cated a fragment of a Latin tra^lation prepared by 
Anastasiua Bibliothecarius (q.v.); while from the 
letter to Emperor Charies the Bald, appended by 
Anastasius to this document, it appears that in 
Constantinople at that time, the Patriarch Ger- 
manus I. (d. 730) was deemed the author. It is 
oitirdy possible that this tradition is correct. The 
work itself underwent many reconstructions. 
Whether the shortest form, published by Miller 
after a Codex BodUjamt et Ma^daleneruia (in his 
ediUoa of the works of Cyril of Jerusalem, pp. 325- 
332, Oxford, 1703), is the earliest, is undecided. 
The one in MPO, xcviii. 384-453, is certainly late 
and gw aally enlarged. In the explanation of the 
JfMch this woik presents, the thought is 
■"^ *^^ the celebration of the Eucharist re- 
t IKe of the Lord. The priest repre- 
"— Vj Indeed his very vestments are 



so fashioned that Christ is to be discerned therein. 
Originally the design appears to have been limited 
to the priestly efymbolizing (in visible ritual acts) 
of Christ in his passion, death, and resurrection. 
But ultimately the conception so far expands that 
practically the whole history of Jesus Christ be- 
comes illustrated in the acts and actors of the lit- 
urgy. Even the manner in which the priest holds 
his fingers, while blessing the people at the close, 
has its symbolism, and announces the event of 
Christ's coining again, and of the end of the world. 
It is Theodore of Andida who turns the construc- 
tion so as to cover the whole histoiy of Christ. Who 
Theodore was, is totally uncertain; Andida the 
place is supposed to be situated in Asia Minor. 

Theodore may belong to the twelfth, 

4. Theodore if not to the eleventh, century. He is 

of Andida acquainted with the work just noted, 

and Others, and holds it to be a work of Basil of 

Csasarea. His own treatise is entitled 
"Summary Review of the Symbols and Mysteries 
Occurrent in the Divine Liturgy " (cf. A. Mai, Nova 
patrum bibUothecOt vi. 2, pp. 547-^58^, 8 vols., Rome, 
1852-71 ; and MPO, cxl. 417-468). Theodore (some 
codices call him "Nicholas") is a learned man. 
He remaiks that ''many priests were aware that 
the various acts in the lituigy aimed to set forth 
the Lord's passion, etc., not only according to its 
effects, but also to depict, as in a figure, Ihe veiy 
manner thereof; save that there was no doubt but 
that those lituigical acts exhibited likewise the 
entire earthly career of Jesus." The holy table, 
whereon the sacrifice is prepared, can certainly be 
regarded as the " grave," but is also expected to re- 
call the ** manger." The bread is naturally a ''type' 
of the body of Christ, but also of Mary, in so far as 
she conceives the Word by power of the Holy Ghost," 
whereas the deacon also " salutes " the bread, even 
as the angel greeted Maiy. Where the deacon with- 
draws from the " table of preparation " the Lord 
abides there in the stillness of retirement and se- 
clusion; these being the thirty years of Christ's 
" obscurity." Then the priest comes actively for- 
ward: his first " ingress " into the Church repre- 
sents the preaching Christ; his second entrance, 
with the bread and wine, eidiibits Jesus on his way 
to death. The vestments have manifold significance 
(see Vestments and Insignia, Eccussiastical). 
Theodore's entire treatise is full of subtle, often 
brilliant, phantasy. Its manner of interpretation 
dominated all the succeeding era; and its theory 
has come to be officially binding. A treatise to be 
correctly appraised only upon due acquaintance is 
the one associated wiUi Sophronius of Jerusalem 
(d. 638), and formerly held to be genuine: " Ac- 
coimt (Comprising the Entire Ecclesiastical His- 
tory" (MPO, hocxvii., pp. iii., 3981 sqq.). This 
work is a combination of the primitive " Mystagog- 
ical Church Lore " and of Theodore's " Summaiy 
Review." The various mystagogical writings men- 
tioned above are of moment in that they reveal 
the development of the liturgy in general. Yet 
they have not been adequately valued by liturgical 
scholars either as sources to determine the gradu- 
ating distinctions or different successive phases in 
the histoiy of lituigy, or as governing the relative 
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status of the traditional lituiigical forms. In fact, 
the mystagogical theory often affords the possibility 
of ascertaining what is old and what is new mate- 
rial. Especially are the many quotations from 
prayers, lections, etc., of value for critically collating 
the manifold liturgical texts. 

The most renowned m3rstagogue8 of the Middle 

Ages were the two metropolitans of Thessalonica, 

Nikolaos Kabasilas (q.v.) and Sim- 

5. Later eon (q.v.). The former is the more 
Eastern and ingenious, being comparable for acumen 

Western to Theodore of Andida, whose mode of 

Treatises, contemplation he specifically contin- 
ued, particularly the thought that the 
liturgy visibly presents the entire incarnation of 
the Logos. But it were leading us too far afield to 
examine his work in detail. His " Interpretation 
of the Divine Liturgy " is found in MPO, d. 368 
sqq. Simeon is of much slighter compass; for him 
the external is everywhere the most engaging, the 
separate pieces of clerical vestments, their form, 
color, etc. The line of ** Dionysius the Areopagite," 
Maximus Confessor, Theodore of Andida, Nicholas 
Kabasilas, is the line par excellence, that of the real 
thinkers; the second rank, to which Simeon be- 
longs, is that of the dUeUanti. Howbeit, Simeon 
suited the taste of his time, and owes it to this cir- 
cimistance that he came to be the most popular 
mystagogue, the one whose name continues thor- 
oughly current. In the form of a dialogue he dis- 
cussed both dogmas and rites, besides composing 
tracts of a mystagogical nature (cf . MPG, dv. 61- 
536). In his case, the drama of the liturgy comes 
to be a mere spectacular exhibition, " performed,'' 
in a sense, by puppets. The more modem era has 
also produced its mystagogues. In the second half 
of the sixteenth century flourished Johannes Na- 
thanael (in Venice and Constantinople); later, 
Nicholas Bulgaria (close of the seventeenth century; 
not to be confused with Eugenius Bulgaria, q.v.), 
though he published simply what his brother Chris- 
todiilos (a priest on the island of Corfu) had writ- 
ten. But the Russian literature is more important 
in this direction than the modem Greek. Among 
works that have become very well known may be 
mentioned the " Letters on the Divine Offices of 
the Eastem Church " by Ludovicus of Muralt (1838) ; 
the '' Elucidation of the Divine Offices of the East- 
em Church in the Light of their Symbolical Mean- 
ing," by Philaretus (archbishop of Tchemigov, in 
his ** History of the Church of Russia "; Germ, 
transl. by Blumenthal, i. 369 sqq., Frankfort, 1872); 
the " Meditations on the Divine Liturgy," by the 
illustrious poet Gogol (Germ, transl. in A. V. Malt- 
zew, LUurgikan, Berlin, 1902). An inexhaustible 
wealth of imagination has been educed among the 
Russians by the liturgy, and the entire round of the 
Church solenmities. In the Western Church cer- 
tain attempts are not wanting in the way of con- 
struing ceremonial worship in a mystagogical or 
symbolic sense. Only in the West this matter is 
hardly taken so serio\isly as in the East. There is 
much freer play in the East in this connection than 
in the West, where the great mystagogues are but 
paired with the great dogmatists. 

F. Kattbnbubch. 
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MTSTERIES, TRIBAL. See Teibal Mtsteries; 
and CoMPABATivs Religion, VL, 1, b, { 5. 

MYSTICISM. 

I. Definition and Description. 
Essential (Character (i 1). 
Relation to Relision (| 2). 
Attainment of Mystical Oondxtionfl (i 8)* 
II. Histoiy. 

In the East (} 1). 

Scholastic and Monastic Mysticism (| 2), 

Early Protestant Mysticism (f 3). 

Post-Reformation Roman Catholic MystieifBa Ci 4). 

Late Protestant Mysticism (| 5). 

Mysticism in England (f 6). 

In America (| 7). 

L Definition and Description: like many other 

psychological concepts, mysticism scarcely admits 

of rigid definition, since its elements, though rooted 

in the individual soul, so cross with other elements 

in the course of the development of 

I. Essential each person, and give rise to such com- 

Character, plex phenomena, that exact delimita- 
tion becomes impossible. To gain even 
an approximate notion of mysticism, a distinctioD 
must first be drawn, a number of elements must be 
eliminated, particularly all that results from sense- 
perception, and all that may be deduced from sucli 
perception by dialectics in the widest sense of the 
term. When, on the other hand, from external per- 
ceptions feeUngs arise which can not logically be 
deduced from such perceptions, but can arise only 
through the cooperation of the peculiar spiritual 
organism of man, such feelings may be termed 
mystical. Mysticism has its real beginning, there- 
fore, when the mystical element becomes ascendent 
over man in connection with the world that sur- 
rounds him, and when his soul seeks to be in har- 
mony with the universe that encompasses it, or, 
more accurately, with the Supreme, however this 
Supreme be conceived. The way in which the ends 
of mysticism are acquired is primarily self-intro- 
spection. It is true ^t there is here an element 
of human cooperation and will, but since the will is 
unable of itself to produce the inner experience 
which it desires, but needs to be met by a divine 
grace which both purifies and illumines the soul, 
mysticism involves the concept of revelation, and 
thus comes into relation with religion. 

All religion depends on revelation of some sort, 
real or assumed, and this revelation, independent 
of human will yet authoritative for future genera- 
tions, is transmitted by tradition. When, how- 
ever, religion depends only on historicity and trsr 
dition, it becomes barren, legalistic, and lifeless. 
It accordingly needs a third element if it is to be- 
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i a living thing to the individual. This is found 
in personal, inwud experience, which is itself a 
secondary form of revelation, yet is 
3. Relation accessible to all who believe the author- 
to Religion, itative revelation. This element of 
personal experience, which is essential 
to mysticism and without which religion can scarcely 
exist, forma the bond between mysticism and re- 
li^on. This union is the closest in Christianity, 
which from the first has contained a strongly mys- 
tical element. From religion mysticism may receive 
tendencies at variance with its real natiure, as the 
desire of persecution; but, on the other hand, mys- 
ticism may oppose aberrations in religion. The lat- 
ter case is, however, comparatively rare. Mysticism 
may indeed oppose a purely external religion, yet it 
seldom attacks vitally what is definitely established 
by the religious body to which a given mystic be- 
longs. Before such definite principles mysticism 
bows, in conformity with its individual character 
as contrasted with the social character of religion. 
The mjTstic is essentially concerned with God and 
his own soul, and if he be undisturbed, he readily 
conforms to external ordinances. 

Mystical conditions may be induced by certain 
agencies. In the lowest stages certain narcotics 
may be emj^oyed, though these are utteriy rejected 
by higher mysticism. Again, bodily 
3. Attaia- movements and postures may be as- 
meat of sumed, as the whirling of dervishes or 
Myrtical the immobility of Hesychasts (q.v.: 
Condstiona. and see Ecsttasy). The common agen- 
cies, however, are solitude, silence, 
asceticism, and concentration of thought on the di- 
vine. Among the agencies shared by both religion 
and mystjcism, prayer is preeminent. In the case 
of mysticism, such prayer is strictly inward, going 
so far as to bold prayer expressed in words as of 
inferior worth, and to maintain that the only prayer 
which really plesses God and helps man is " men- 
tal prayer," which utters no word, but expresses 
the inmost longing for God; so that later, especially 
in postr-Heformation Roman Catholic mysticism, 
" prayer " came to connote the mystic state in gen- 
craL Certain phenomena highly valued by many 
are mistrusted and deemed of secondary worth by 
some of the greatest mystics, this category including 
visions, the hearing of voices, bilocation, levita- 
tion, etc., the reality of which can not be afiirmed. 
That cm which the great mystics lay stress is far 
different; it is the release of the soul from finite 
bonds and its conduct to ioward communion with 
God. This commtmion may be construed as one of 
essenoe, the result being pantheistic mysticism; or 
it may be regarded as absolute surrender to God; 
and BO dight is the distinction between the two 
views that it is often impossible to distinguish out- 
wardly whether a given mystic is a pantheist or 
not. While human will and human endeavor pre- 
pare the way for the highest flights of mysticism, 
man can not of himself produce them. They are a 
divine gift, which God grants to whom, when, and 
where he will, nor may all gain them who devote 
tbemsdves to the mystic life. Nevertheless, they 
form the goal of the mystic way. The stages in this 
way are mainly described either as " purgative,*' 



" illuminative," and " unitative," or as " meditsr 
tion," " contemplation," and " mystic union." 
The former clasdfication requires first the piuify- 
ing of the soul from sinful wishes and acts; then, 
when a certain degree of perfection has been gained, 
illumination from God; and finally, ecstatic and 
complete imion with God. In the second classifi- 
cation " meditation " is regarded as natural and 
humanly controlled reflection which is already di- 
rected toward the supreme goal; ** contemplation " 
bears man beyond the natural sphere through grace 
to higher and higher perfections, above which lies 
nothing but " mystic union." A distinct form of 
m3rsticism is often thought to be found in quiet- 
ism, but this, strictly speaking, means simply the 
complete and permanent negation of the wHl, as 
in primitive Buddhism; and it requires a degree of 
submission which has conquered every impulse of 
the individual will, whereas true mysticism, despite 
its submission, by no means excludes struggle against 
individual nature and against individual will. 

n. History: Since Christian mysticism has re- 
received from the Christian religion many impres- 
sions and influences, as well as influences from other 
sources which have affected it and, 

X. In the through it, the mystical element of 
East the Christian religion, and even the 
history of that religion, a full history of 
Christian mysticism would require constant refer- 
ence to the development of the Church in general, 
as well as detailed discussion of the origin of each 
of the various mystical phenomena. Here only a 
survey of the main elements can be given. It is 
frequently denied that mysticism was present at 
the very beginning of Christianity, but such a view 
is erroneous. Mysticism is present in Paul (cf. 
Gal. ii. 20; Rom. viii. 22) as well as in John, and 
is also revealed in such early productions as the 
epistles of Ignatius of Antioch and in the " Shep- 
herd " of Hennas. Meanwhile mysticism had re- 
ceived a peculiar development from without which, 
in itself alien to Christianity, nevertheless exer- 
cised a strong influence upon it. An important 
factor here was Philo of Alexandria (q.v.), whose 
teachings included unity with the Godhead (though 
man may gain it only temporarily and through 
ecstasy^ and the Logos (q.v.); Philo not only 
modified early Christianiiy, but also influenced, or 
at least was nearly akin to, Neo-Platonism (q.v.). 
These theories deeply impressed not only Origen 
and his school, but even his opponent, Methodius 
(q.v.). The fourth century, with its rise of monas- 
ticism, was highly important for mysticism, which 
was fostered by the solitude and meditation on the 
iimer life practised by the higher class of monks, a 
remnant of this mystic contemplation being con- 
tained in the fifty homilies of Macarius (q.v.). All 
this was further aided by the growth of Symbolism 
(q.v.) in the liturgy, admirably illustrated by the 
"Catechetical Lectiu^s' of Cyiil of Jerusalem 
(q.v.); while, on the other hand, individual mys- 
ticism finds its influential representative in the 
" Ladder of Paradise " of Johannes Climacus (q.v.; 
see also Mtstaoooical Thsologt). The period 
of conflict that racked the Church after the Council 
of Chalcedon witnessed one of the most remarkable 
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phenomena in the realm of mysticism — the pseudo- 
Dionysian writings (see DiONTSins the Areopa- 
gite), which represent Neo-Platonism in Christian 
guise. The type of thought here set forth found its 
full development in the strictly orthodox Maximus 
C!onfe8sor (q.v.)i who taught symbolic meaning for 
the entire liturgy and gave ihe pseudo-Dionysian 
writings their authorized position in the Eaistem 
Church. In the eleventh century a new element 
was first clearly introduced by Simeon the New 
Theologian (q.v.)f whose teachings of a mystic light 
may well have given rise, despite many differences, 
to the peculiar doctrines of the He^chasts (q.v.), 
themselves defended in one of the most important 
productions of the mysticism of the Eastern Church, 
the " Discourses of the life in Christ " oi Nikolaos 
Kabasilas (see Kabasiiab). 

In the West, except for the mystical element 
present in occidental as well as in oriental Chris- 
tianity from the first, illustrated by passages in 
Tertullian and Qyprian, it was Augustine who laid 
the foundations for the mysticism of 
a. Scholastic later ages; although for a time he here 
and lacked foUowers, so that a long time 
Monastic elapsed before mysticism became an 
MysticisnL independent phenomenon in the the- 
ological literature of the western 
Church. [Anticipations of the coming intensity of 
interest in the inner life are frequently to be dis- 
covered before the time of full bloom, as in the case 
of Ekkehard (known also as Eckhart the Younger), 
a monk of St. Gall (c. 980-1036), who left a treatise 
on parts of the church service, benediction prayers, 
and also on the chronicle of St. Gall (in MGH, 
Script., ii. 76-147).] It was not until the twelfth 
centuzy that mysticism became a real factor in the 
western Church. Here, as in the East, mysticism and 
monasticism were closely related, not only in Anselm 
and Peter Damian (qq.v.)> but preeminently in Ber- 
nard of Gairvaux and Hugo of St. Victor (qq.v.). 
The characteristic element, new to a certain extent, 
in the mysticism of Bernard was the love of Jesus, 
particularly as the brid^room of the soul, set forth 
in his homilies on Canticles. The position of Hugo 
of St. Victor, while in great measure the same as 
that of Bernard, was more scholastic and dialectic; 
and his positing of a fixed way by which the soul is 
to gain ultimate union with God f onus the basis 
of that scholastic mysticism which mainly dom- 
inated the Middle Ages and was continued in the 
poet-Tridentine Church of Rome. Victor's first 
distinguished successor was Richard of St. Victor 
(q.v.), and mention must also be made of Saint 
Hildegard of Bingen and Elizabeth of SchOnau 
(qq.v.). It is not true, as is often stated, that there 
was a sharp cleavage between mysticism and scho- 
lasticism. Not only were such men as Hugo of St. 
Victor and Bonaventura equally distinguished in 
both fields, but even Thomas Aquinas had a strongly 
mystical vein in his theology. At the same time, 
a distinction was drawn between mysticism and 
scholasticism as two branches of theology — the 
latter essentially intellectual, formal, and philo- 
sophical; the former pietistic and teaching how to 
attain union with the divine, both often treating 
the same themes. The diveigence of their methods 



and aims, however, rendered it possible for some, 
like Bernard, to be mystics only, others, like Hugo 
of St. Victor and Bonaventura, to woric both in 
scholastic and in mystical theology, others, like 
Abelard and Duns Scotus, to be scholastics only, 
and yet others, Uke Thomas Aquinas, to modify 
scholasticism with mysticism. From the twelfth 
centuiy to the present day mysticism has retained 
a formal place in Roman Catholicism, which draws, 
neverthdesB, a sharp distinction between " false " 
and " true " mysticism, honoring the latter and 
condemning the former. The mendicant orders 
essentially furthered mysticism. On the other 
hand, the Dominicans extruded a type of mysti- 
cism which was essentially German in representa- 
tives and characteristics, though finding at least a 
partial analogue in the teachings of the Dutch Jan 
van Ruysbroeck (q.v.) and his school. Among 
these men the bestrknown is Eckhart (q.v.), whose 
chief scholars and successors were Heinrich Aman- 
dus Suso and Johann Tauler (qq.v.), and to this 
same school belonged the Theologia Germanioa (q.v.). 
Unlike the school of Eckhart, the Brethren of the 
Conmion Life (see Common Life, BairrHRXK op 
the) not only maintained orthodoxy, but also 
stressed the practical ends of mysticism, this school 
producing the famous " Imitation of Qirist," usu- 
ally a8crU>ed to Thomas k Kempis (q.v.). See also 
Friends of God. To the scholastic mystics of the 
fifteenth centuiy belonged Dionysius the Carthu- 
sian and Nicholas of Strasbuig (qq.v.), while a theo- 
sophical and humanistic tendency was manifested 
by Nicholas of Cusa (see Cuba, Nicholas of), Gio- 
vanni Pico della Mirandola (see Pico delIiA 
MiBANDOLA, Giovanni), Reuchlin (q.v.), and the 
fantastic Theophrastus Paracelsus and A^ppa von 
Nettesheim (q.v.). 

The Reformation gave to mysticism a new status, 

varying according to the different communions then 

fonned. Of the Reformers Luther most occupied 

himself with it, and in his earlier career 

3. Eariy was most sympathetic with it. He be- 
Protestant came more and more averse to the 
Mysticism. pseudo-Dionysius, but throughout his 
life he highly esteemed Tauler and the 
Theologia Oermanica (q.v.), while in his Eucharistic 
doctrine he preserved a portion of Roman Catholic 
mysticism, tiiis partially explaining the bitter spirit 
of his defenders, who felt, half-consciously, that 
they must defend this fragment of mysticism at 
any cost. Yet mysticism failed to maintain the 
recognized position that it had formerly held, and 
attempts were made to ignore, explain away, or 
excuse Luther's attitude. Dogmatism gained the 
supremacy, and although there were occasional 
manifestations of a mysticism that clung to ortho- 
doxy, Lutheranism gave but scant protection to 
the movement, which is most obvious in Lutheran 
hymnody. Neither Valentin Weigd nor Jakob 
BOhme (qq.v.) can be considered Lutheran mystics, 
though both maintained a Lutheran position. The 
fonner was rather inclined to pantheism, and his 
writings, posthumously published, were r^aided 
as a type of fanatical here^ and did much to dis- 
credit mysticism in the Lutheran Church. B6hme, 
who exercised considerable influence in England, 
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was a theoeophist rather than a mystio, and his 
coxu*eptB were developed on a non-Lutheran foun- 
dation. The Reformed Church was far less favor- 
able to mysticism than was Lutheranism; Zwingli 
had no interest in it, Calvin hated it, and Reformed 
dogma and forms of worship were alike unfavor- 
able to it. In 1671 Gisbertus Voetius (q.v.) could 
declare that there was no mysticism in the Reformed 
Church, yet he himself sought, in his ExercUia pie- 
tads, to give a quasi-vindication of mysticism, only 
to advance no further than the lowest grade of the 
older system, ajid to make sound mysticism end 
where the true mystics made it b^gin. Neverthe- 
less, a series of Dutch theologians, partly his con- 
temporaries and partly belonging to the following 
generation, gave increased scope to mysticism, this 
nmnber including Jan and Willem Teellinck, Jodo- 
cus van Lodensteyn, and Willem Schortinghuis 
(qq.v.), in whom certain basal concepts of Romance 
mysticism have been traced. Similar ideas may 
abo be found in the writings of the English Puritan 
Francis Rous (q.v.). In England, moreover, the 
writings of Bdhme inspired a system of theosophy 
strongly mingled with visionary elements, repre- 
eented by John Pordage and Jane Lead (qq.v.), as 
well as by the latter's son-in-law Francis Lee, all 
of whom inspired the Philadelphian Society wliich 
found adherents in many places on the continent. 
And liiese wriUngs even influenced the dry school 
of the Cambridge Platonists (q.v.). 

While mysticism thus found but scant recogni- 
tion in Protestantism, its position was far different 
in the Roman Catholic communion. In Spain just 
before the Reformation, mysticism'had 
4. Post- received a fresh impulse, expressed in 
Rdfoimationthe Ahecedario eapirUual of the Minorite 
Roman Francisco de Osuna, and shared by his 
Catholic brother Minorite, Pedro de Alcantara. 
MjBticiBm. At the same time, however, there arose 
the quietistic and antinomian Alom- 
brados (q.v.). While Juan d'Avila and Ignatius 
Loyola were acquitted, after trial by the Inquisition, 
of affiliation w^th this sect, the Jesuit founder was 
strongly influenced by the new mysticism, which, 
duly regulated and conformed to doctrine and or- 
dinance, he determined to press into the service of 
the Church. Nevertheless, he forbade the devotion 
of the whole life to mysticism, which was restricted 
to certain times. The masterpiece here is his Ex- 
ercitia spirilualia (q.v.); and mysticism gave the 
Counterr^ormation some of its strongest sinews, 
and has exercised on the development of Romanism 
a force which is yet scarcely valued as it should be. 
About this same period there arose, through Fran- 
ciscan and Jesuit influence, a spirit of mysticism in 
the new congregation of Discalced Carmelites, the 
great names here being Theresa (q.v.) and John of 
the Cross (see Carmelites); and from Spain, espe- 
cially from the Carmelites, the new mysticism spread 
to France. Francis of Sales (q.v.) and Mme. de 
Chantal also belong here, despite the quietism of 
the latter. Decision conceming Miguel de Molinos 
(q.v.) is difficult, the problem being whether he 
valued mystical experiences so highly as to despise 
the sacraments of the Church, his condemnation) if 
such was his attitude, being justifiable from the 



Roman Catholic point of view. The question of 
disinterested love of God gave rise in France to the 
persecution of Mme. de Guyon (q.v.), who exercised 
an influence over German Protestants, and even 
over some in Switzerland. 

In a certain sense. Pietism (q.v.), the most im- 
portant movement in the German (Church since the 
Reformation, furthered mysticism. Spener, while 
not himself a mystic, was not unfavor- 
5. Late able to the system, which he aided by 
Protestant conmiencing to break down dogmatic 
Mysticism, barriers. Both Johaim Wilhelm Peter- 
sen and Gottfried Arnold (qq.v.) were 
closely associated with Pietism, and the latter did 
valuable service for the history of mysticism in 
the concluding portions of his great church history. 
To this same period belongs the Berleburg Bible 
(see Bibles, Annotated, I., § 3), and in the second 
decade of the century there arose, in distant con- 
nection with emigrants from the Cievennes, inspira- 
tion communities in the Wetterau (see Inspired, 
The). Mention should also be made, in this con- 
nection, of (jrerhard Tersteegen (q.v.), who occu- 
pies an important position in the mysticism of all 
ages. The second half of the eighteenth centuiy, 
with its prevailing Enlightenment (q.v.), which 
was fanatically hostile to all that was not obvious 
at first sight, was most imfavorable to mysticism. 
Nevertheless, even this period had such represen- 
tatives as Samuel Collenbusch, Jung Stilling, Jo- 
hann Caspar Lavater (qq.v.). Friedrich Christoph 
Oetinger and Emanuel Swedenborg (qq.v.) were 
theosophists rather than mystics, while Philipp 
Matth&us Hahn and Johann Michael Hahn (qq.v.) 
occupied a middle ground. On the Roman Catholic 
side the chief place is due Johann Michael Sailer 
(q.v.). 

It ndght have been expected that the revolution 
in thought in the nineteenth centuiy would have 
given a new impulse to mysticism, especially in 
view of the romantic movement. It is true that the 
name of mysticism was again honored; that the 
memoiy of such mystics as Eckhart and Jakob 
B6hme was revived; and that a superstitious and 
credulous Romish history of mysticism was written 
by Johaim Joseph GOrres (q.v.). Both Romanists 
and Protestants did much for the history of mys- 
ticism in this period, and in the former communion 
the theory of mysticism was still studied in tradi- 
tional fashion. All this, however, was the history 
and theory of mysticism, not mysticism itself. A 
real mystic, i.e., one who devotes himself to the 
mystic life and influences others mystically, can 
scarcely be found in the nineteenth century. The 
mystical spirit has not vanished, it is true, but the 
mystical life has disappeared. The reason prob- 
ably lies in the ever-increasing unrest of the time, 
which, though a consequence of the inevitable prog- 
ress of development, renders impossible that quie- 
tude and unworldly meditation which mysticism 
demands; yet it is not impossible that the time 
will come when, perhaps under new forms, mysti- 
cism will again arise and assert its rights. 

(S. M. DEUTBCHf.) 

English mysticism may be traced from Sir Thomas 
Browne (q.v.; Beligio Medici) and Thomas Jack- 
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Bon (q.v. 1 ; Being and Attributes of Ood), who had 
been steeped in Plato and the Alexandrian Neopla- 
tonism of Plotinus and Origen. The Cambridge 
PlatoniBts (q.v.) Ralph Cudworth (q.v.; True In- 
teUectual System of the Universe), Henry 

6. Mysti- More (q.v.; Simple Sayings) , and John 
cism in Smith (q.v.; " The Way or Method of 

England. Attaining Divine Knowledge," and 
" On the Existence and Nature of 
God " in Select Discourses of John Smith, 4th ed., 
Cambridge, 1859), especially Smith, owed their 
mysticism more to Plotinus than to Plato. Along- 
side of this movement arose another under George 
Fox (q.v.), subject of many mystical experiences 
and founder of the Society of Friends (see Friends). 
In the eighteenth century the questions thrown up 
by the deistic controversy (see Deism) laid bare the 
essential opposition of two modes of thought — one 
basing religion ultimately on reason, in which the 
endeavor was made to come to an understanding 
with the Scriptures, authority, and the rational 
nature of Christianity, the other allying itself with 
the Quietists, F^nelon, and Madame Guyon, the 
Moravians, and the German mystics. The chief rep- 
resentative of the latter was William Law (q.v.; 
The Way to Divine Knowledge) who kindled his 
torch at the flame of Jacob Boehme (q.v.). In the 
nineteenth century were Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
(q.v.) who was saturated with Plato, Schelling, and 
Jacobi, John Frederick Denison Maurice (q.v.), and 
among poets, William Wordsworth (q.v.; cf. Lines 
Composed a Few Miles above Tintem Abbey), and 
Arthur Tennyson (d. 1892; cf. The Higher Panthe- 
ism and The Ancient Sage), 

In America mysticism has appeared in Jonathan 

Edwards the Elder (q.v.). It was induced by his 

monistic metaphysics— God the only real Being, by 

his rare sense of the presence and 

7. In agency of God, by his intuitive esthetic 

America, appreciation of the divine excellency 
and beauty, by his prolonged and ex- 
haustive contemplation on the utter insignificance 
of man and his absolute dependence upon God, and 
by an emotional nature of surpassing richness for 
the most part held in check or suppressed by rigor- 
ous self-disciplme (cf. " Diary," Works, i. 60-62, 
New York, 1829; sermon entitled " A Divine and 
Supernatural Light," etc., ib., vi. 171 sqq.; and A 
Treatise concerning Religums Affections, ib., vol. v.). 
In the last century mysticism was associated with 
the " Transcendental " movement in New England 
(see Transcendentausm; and cf ., e.g., R. W. Emer- 
son, The Over-Soul and The Method of Nature), due 
in great measure to the noetic or rational quality 
involved in it. More recently the psychological 
phenomena of mysticism are receiving attention, 
and experiments with various kinds of intoxicants 
have been made with a view to ascertaining how 
far these are similar to true mystical states. The 
suggestion made by Prof. William James that mys- 
tical states may be " only sudden and great ex- 
tensions of the ordinary field of consciousness," 
where the question is raised whether in this expe- 
rience tracts of consciousness are actually uncov- 
ered or there is a true revelation of reality, is 
destined to stimulate to more painstaking and 



exhaustive inquiry on this obscure subject (cf . Jour- 
nal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Afein- 
ods, " A Suggestion About Mysticism," vol. "vii., 
no. 4, pp. 85 sqq.). C. A. Beckwith. 

Bibuoorapht: An introduetion to eafltem mysticisaB is 
furnished by: E. H. Palmer, Oriental Myttieinn, A 
Trmtue on the St^giatie and XInUarian Theoeophy «/ <A« 
Pereiana, liondon. 1867; W. S. Lilly, in Rdigioue Sy- 
terns of the World, London, 1893; C. H. A. Bierrefaaxxl. 
8vfi InierprelaHone of . . , Omar Khayyam and FiUgeraid, 
New York, 1902; F. Hadland Davis, The Perwian Myaties, 
London, 1907. Besides the literature under the aitieleB 
on the mystios named in the text, on western mysticiaiD 
consult: W. R. Inge, ChrUUan MywHciam, London, 1899; 
idem. Studiea of EnglUh Myetice, ib. 1907; idem, Permonal 
Idealiem and MyaHeiem, ib. 1907 (by a specialist); R. A. 
Vaughan, Hotare unth the Myetiee, New York, 1893 (a 
dasBic); J. D. Dalgaims, The Oerman Myetiee of the Four- 
teenth Century, London, 1850; I. A. Doraer, Hietory of 
Pn^eetanl Theology, particularly in Oermany, Edinbuz^b. 
1871 ; J. Tulloch, Rational Theolooy and Chrietian PhUooo- 
phy in England in the Seventeenth Century, London, 1874; 
H. L. J. Heppe, Oeechiehte der quietiatieehen Myatik m der 
katholiachen Kirche, Berlin, 1875; idem, GeachidUe dee 
Pietiamua und der Myatik in der reformierlen Kirche, Ley den, 
1879; O. Matheson, Aide to the Study of Oerman Theolooy, 
Edinbuxgh, 1876; W. Preger, QeachichU dee detdachen 
Myatie im MittdaUer, Leipdc, 1881; J. Blgelow, Molinoe M« 
Quietid, New York, 1882; W. Binder, /. K. Uippe^ Der 
Freiffeid aua dem PieHemua, Bonji, 1882; M. Ebner, M. 
Ebner und Heinrich von N&rdlingen, Freibui^g. 1882; S. E. 
Herrick, Some Herdice of Yeaterday, London, 1884; J. Hunt, 
Hietory of Rdigioua Thought in England, 3 vob., ib. 1884; 
F. Splittgeiber, Aua dem innem Ldten. Ein Beitrag nar 
chriatlichen Myatik, Leipsio, 1884; Q. d'AlvieUa, Contem- 
porary Evolution of Rdigioua Thought in England, America 
and India, London, 1886; T. M.. Spaniah Mydiea, ib. 1886; 
E. Renan, Studiea of Rdigioua Hietory, ib. 1886; C. du 
Prel, Die PhUoaophie der Myatik, Leipeic, 1885, Eag. 
transl.. The Philoaophy of Myatidem, London, 18iS8; J. 
Walker, Theology and Theologiane of Scotland, Edinbuish, 
1888; O. Visser, Hendrik Monde, Bijdrage tot de kennie 
der Noord'Nederlandeehe myatiek. The Hague, 1880; 
Thomas k Vallgomera, Myatiea theologia divi Thoma, 
Augusts, 1890; F. Paulhan, Le Noueeau Mydieieme, 
Palis, 1891; A. Auger, £tude eur lee myatiguea dee Paym- 
Baa au moyen Age, Bnunels. 1892; J. L. Adam, Le Mya- 
tidem^ h la Renaiaaanee, Paris, 1893; £. O. A. Merx. Idee 
und Orundlinien einer Geachichte der Myatik, HeidelberK* 
1893; H. Schauerte, Mydik, Paderhom. 1894; A. lillie. 
Modem Myetiee and Modem Magic, New York, 1894; 
C. H. A. Bjerregaard, Leduree on Myatidem and Talka on 
Kindred Subjede, ib., 1896; idem. Leduree on Mydidem 
and Nature Wordiip, Chicago, 1897; V. Charbonnel, Lea 
Mydiquea dana la lidkrolure prieente, Paris, 1896; C. Belt- 
mann, Angdue SHedue und edne Mydik, Breslau, 1896; 
(cf. Angdua SHenue; Sdedion from the Rhymee of a Ger- 
man Mydic; Trand. in the original Meter hy Paul Carua, 
Chicago, 1909); J. F. Orieraon, Modem Mydidam and 
Other Eeaaya, London, 1899; A. Peltser, Deutache Myatik 
und deutache Kund, Strasbui«, 1899; A. L. Thoiold, An 
Eaaay in Aid of the Better Appreciation of Catholic 
Mydidam, London, 1900; E. C. Gregory, An Introduc- 
tion to Chridian Mydidam, ib. 1901; idem, A Little Book 
of Heavenly Wiedom; Sdectuma from Engliah Proae Mya- 
tiea, ib. 1904: C. Harrison, Notea on the Margina. An 
Enquiry into Mydidam, ib. 1901 ; R. Steiner, Die Mydik 
im Aufgange der neuaeitiichen GeiateaUbene, Bertin, 1901; 
W. James, Varidiee of Rdigioue Experience, chap, x., 
London, 1902 (valuable): R. Langenbeiig, QueUen und 
Forachungen eur Oeechiehte der deutechen Myatik, Bonn, 
1902; Juliana, an Anchorite of Norwich: XVI Reoda- 
tione of divine Love ahewed to Mother Juliana of Norwich, 
1S7S, London, 1902; J. Batteiger, Der PieHemue in Bay- 
reuth, Berlin, 1903; E. A. Kemwart, Bibliothek berUhmter 
Mydiker, Leipsic, 1903 sqq.; W. P. Swainson, Chriatian 
Mydiea, London, 1903; W. R. Inge, Light, Life, and Love; 
Sdectiona from German mydice of the Middle Agea, ib. 
1904; A. H. Bradfoid. The Inward Light, New York. 1905; 
W. R. Niooll, The Garden of NuU. With an Eaaay on 
Chriatian Mydidam, London, 1905; S. H. Qem. Law and 
Chriatian Pradiee and Chriatian Myatidem, Oxford, 1905; 
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J. B. Shearer, Modem MyaHeum, New York, 1905; A. 
HecleTt BeitrOgt ztir OMchiehU der Myttik in der Reforma- 
tionBMtU, Bertin, 1906; A. E. Waite, Studies in MyaHeiam, 
IxMukm, 1906; F. Pfeiffer, Deuieche Myatiker, GfittiiUEen, 
1907 Bqq.; £. Recejac, Eaaay on the Baaia of Myatic 
KnowUdfft, London. 1907; W. M. Soott. Aapecta ofChria- 
Han Myatidam, ib. 1907; H. Delacroix, ^tudea (fhiatoira 
«( de payeholooie du myaticiame, Paris, 1908; F. Gieeecke, 
Die Myatik Jo. Baptiai van Hdmonia (1677-1644)* BAh- 
mm. 1908; F. von HOgel. The Mystical Element of Re- 



liffion aa Studied in Saint Catherine of Oenoa and her 
Frienda, GOttingen, 1908; A. W. Hopkinaon, The Myalery 
of Myaticiamt London, 1909; R. M. Jones, Studiea in mye- 
tical Rdigion, ib. 1909; J. Pachen, Paychologie dea mya' 
tiquaa chrUiena, Paris. 1909; Meiater EckhaH'a Sermona, 
Eng. transi. by C. Field, London, 1910; Schaff, Chriatian 
Chuioh, V. 1 , pp. 636 sqq. 

MYTHOLOGY. See Comfabatiyb Religion, V., 
J 3, VI., §§7-8. 
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HAASEHES. See Ophites. 
HAASENIAII hymn. See OPHrrBSy § 2. 

1IABAT.£ANS. 

I. Eariy Hlstoiy. 

Documentary Testimony (f 1). 
Racial Affinity (§2). 
II. History from 312 b.c. 

Till the Roman Period (ft 1). 
Under the Romans (S 2). 
Significanoe, Language, Religion (} 3). 

L Eariy Hlstoiy: The Nabatseans were a Sem- 
itic people known at least as early as 312 b.c, in- 
habiting the region so long identified with the 
Edomites between the Dead Sea and 

I. Docu- the eastern arm of the Red Sea. 

mentaiy Whether they can be traced to a still 
Tcstiixiony. earlier time depends upon the inter- 
pretation of certain passages which 
are by most scholars taken as referring to this peo- 
ple. The passages in question are, first, those in 
the Old Testament which mention Nebajoth (first- 
born of Ifihmael; Gen. xxv. 13, xxviii. 9, xxxvi. 3; 
I Chron. i. 29; cf. Isa. be. 7, where the connection 
is with Kedar, both peoples being pastoral, while 
the relationship is wholly congruent with the im- 
I^ications in the Genesis passages). It is to be 
noted that if the Nabateeans are meant in these 
passages, Arabic affinity is implied. The second 
class of passages are from the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions. Under the form Na-ba-air-te is mentioned a 
pastoral people, associated with Kedar, on a cylin- 
der inscription of Asshurbanipal; their " king " 
Natnu had taken part in an Arabic revolt against 
Assyrian overlordship, and they had been punished 
by the Assyrian monarch. The inscription de- 
scribes them as living in a remote region. Other 
notices of them i^pear from the same general period 
in inscriptions made under Tiglath-Pileser, Sargon, 
and Sennacherib; but in these cases they are assigned 
to the Aramean stock. After these references the 
Nabata^ans (if they are the people meant) are lost 
to sight, so far as reference to them goes, until 
312 B.C., after which notices become frequent. Thus 
Diodorus Siculus (Bibliotheca, xix. 94-100, cf. ii. 
4^50, iii. 41-43) speaks of them as mostly nomadic 
Arabs, well-to-do through their command of com- 
merce in myrrh and incense. It is significant that 
Diodorus, though he calls them Arabs, notes that 
they use Syriac (Aramaic) characters in writing, 
and this undoubtedly explains the classification 
made in the Assyrian inscriptions referred to above. 
By Strabo (*' Geography," xvi. 18-26) Nabatea is 
described as a populous coimtry not far from the 



Elamitic Gulf, rich in pasturage. There seems to 
be a probability, however, that Strabo did not dis- 
tinguish clearly between Nabatsans and Idumeans. 
Pliny (" Natural History," v. 12, xii. 17) calls the 
Nabatseans Arabian neighbors of the Syrians, and 
connects them with Kedar (cf. Isa. Ix. 7). I Mace. 
V. 25 reports that Judas the Maccabee on a trans- 
Jordanic expedition when three days beyond the 
Jordan met the Nabatseans, who were friendly and 
gave information concerning the situation of the 
Jews who were in Gilead. According to I Mace. ix. 
35, Jonathan, when in flight from Bacchides, left his 
baggage with the Nabatseans so as not to be en- 
cumbered with it, and those Nabatseans were not 
far from Medeba (q.v.). Joeephus (Ant., XIII., i. 
2) retells the story of I Maoc. ix. 35 in a slightly 
variant form, and (I., xii. 4) makes the name Na- 
batene cover the region between the Euphrates and 
the Red Sea (cf. Strabo, above). Further frequent 
references are made by Josephus to incidents in 
their history, as in Ant., XIII., xiii. 5, XIV. v. 1, 
XX., iv. 1, etc. In Ant., I., xii. 4, Josephus evi- 
dently means to connect the Nabatseans with the 
Nebajoth of GenesiB, and so to make the people 
Arabs. 

There are two apparent difficulties in this identi- 
fication. The first is philological, Nebajoth being 
spelt with a tau (t), while in the inscriptions and on 

the coins the word is written with teth 
2. Racial (t). On this ground Glaser (see Bib- 
Affinity. Uography) refuses the identification. 

While such a transmutation is rare, it 
is not without parallel, especially under the influ- 
ence of Hellenism. The second difficulty is the 
matter of race affiliation. By Nebajoth in Genesis 
Arabic connections are clearly implied, and with 
this agree Diodorus, Strabo, Pliny, and Josephus 
(inferentially). But the fact that in their writing 
the Nabatseans used Aramaic seems at first sight to 
justify those Assyrian inscriptions which speak of 
them as Arameans. The reconciliation is not diffi- 
cult, however, since Aramaic was the language of 
commerce and intereourse in quite early times (cf. 
II Kings, xviii. 26); the Nabatseans were carriers 
of commerce and therefore employed that language. 
It is corroborative of this conclusion that the names 
in the Nabatsean inscriptions are clearly Arabic, 
though the language is Aramaic. Still further, while 
the identification of this people with the Nebajoth 
of the Old Testament can not be a matter of demon- 
stration, there is justification for the identification. 
One ground is the well-known tenacity of existence 
of tribal names in the Arabic sphere. A second 
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ground is that if, as some hold, the Nabatsans rep- 
resent one of the migrations from Arabia (q.v.), the 
earlier mention in the Old Testament and the As- 
syrian monuments would be of the " advance guard " 
of the migration. The advance of the Edomites 
into Judea (cf. Mai. i. 1-5) in the early part of the 
sixth century is explained by the pressure upon 
them from the rear by the NabatsBan hosts, espe- 
cially as three centuries later the Nabatseans were 
in possession of the Edomitic region. 

n. History from 313 B.C.: What is practically 
consecutive histoiy begins with the account by 
Diodorus Siculus (ut sup.) of the expedition sent 
against the Nabateeans in 312 b.c. by Antigonus 
under Atheneus after the former had driven Ptolemy 
Lagus from Coele-Syria. This force of 4,000 foot 
and 600 horse arrived at Petra, then 
I. TQl the and for centuries the chief city and 
Roman stronghold, while the males were away, 
Period, captured and looted it. But on the re- 
turn march due precautions were not 
taken and in a night attack the Nabateans almost an- 
nihilated the force. A punitive expedition sent out 
under Demetrius invested Petra, but had to return 
content with pledges for good behavior on the part 
of the inhabitants. The account makes of them a 
pastoral people engaged also in commerce, and liv- 
ing under tribal or patriarchal government. From 
this time on information comes in general only 
through mention of the rulers of the people. The 
next notice in order of time is in I Mace. v. 8, at 
which time the ruler was a prince (Gk. tyrannas; 
not a king) known to history as Aretas I., with 
whom Jason the high priest took refuge. A little 
later than this (164-160 b.c; cf. I Mace. v. 25, ix. 
35) Nabateeans and leaders of the Maccabean party 
were friends. A notice by Agatharchides (a Greek 
historian who flourished c. 140 b.c.) reports that 
the Nabatseans held the Gulf of Akaba and the port 
of Elath (cf. C. MOller, Geographia GroBciminores, i. 
178, Paris, 1855). The declension of the Ptolemaic 
and Seleucidan kingdoms c. 100 b.c. was this peo- 
ple's opportunity, which they improved imder a 
King Aretas II. (possibly 110-96 b.c; this king is 
called Erotimus by Justin the historian, lAber hia- 
toriarum PhUippicarum, XXXIX., v. 6-6) by greatly 
extending the area which they controlled. Through 
this they came into conflict with the ambitious 
schemes for conquest of Alexander Jannsus, whom 
under a King Obedas they severely defeated (Jo- 
sephus. Ant., XIII., xiii. 5), and a little later de- 
feated and killed Antiochus XII. of Syria (Jo- 
sephus. War, I., iv. 7). Josephus {Ant., XIII., xv. 
2; War, I., iv. 8) reports that the Nabateeans took 
possession of Coele-Syria under Aretas III. (85-60 
B.C.; probably the Aretas known as PhilheUenos, 
and on his coins as " Harbath king of the Naba- 
tseans "), and again defeated Alexander Jannseus, 
this time near Adida, and for a time at least con- 
trolled Damascus. They also later supported 
Hyroanus in his conflict with Aristobulus (see Has- 
MONEANS, S 4; cf. Joaephua, Ant., XIV., i. 4-ii. 3). 
This brought them into touch with the Romans, 
and Scaurus made an expedition against Petra, 
ravaged the country, but found the capital diffi- 
cult of access, and was glad to compound for a 



sum of 300 talents (Josephus, Ant., XIV., v. 1 : 
War, I., viii. 1). 

In 55 B.C. Gabinius conducted a successful cam- 
paign against them (Josephus, Ant., XIV., vi. 4; 
War, I., viii. 7). Between 50 and 28 b.c a King 
Malchus (Malichos I.) is known, who in 47 B.C. fur- 
nished mounted soldieiy for the Romans, and this 

indicates ^e practical absorption of 

2. Under Nabatea into the Roman Empire. 

the During the Parthian invasion of Paleis- 

Romans. tine (c. 40 b.c.) Malchus clearly favored 

the Parthians, declined to support 
Herod, and later was fined by the Romans for his 
course in the affair. In 32 b.c. Malchus furnished 
soldiery to Antony, but later, defaulting in payment 
of tribute, was defeated. Two important inscrip- 
tions relate to this king (CIS, i. 2, nos. 158, 174). 
Under Obodas II. (28-29 b.c) the Nabatseans fur- 
nished soldiery to the Romans in the latter's cam- 
paign in South Arabia, 25-24 b.c. He also left his 
mark on the ccnnage. Aretas IV. (9b.c.-40 a.d.) 
was confirmed in his kingdom by Augustus, though 
the latter had intended to add the Nabatsean realm 
to Herod's dominions (Josephus, Ant., XVI., x. 9). 
It was doubtless this king who assumed the title 
rahem-ammah, ''friend of (his) people," probably 
as an indication of his patriotic intentions and feel- 
ing. He furnished auxiliary troops to Varus for use 
against the Jews (Josephus, Ant., XVIL, x. 9; War, 
II., v. 1), and came into conflict with Herod Anti- 
pas, who had married his daughter and then put 
her away that he might many Herodias (see Herod 
Asn> HiB Fauxly, II., § 2). He escaped a Roman 
punitive expedition, the result of this quarrel, only 
by reason of the death of Tiberius. It was this Are- 
tas whose governor was in control of Damascus 
when Paul was there (II Cor. xi. 32; cf. Acts ix. 
23-25; Josephus, Ant., XX., iv. 1; also see Abetas, 
where the rdated questions are discussed); the fact 
shows a great though short-lived expansion of Na^ 
bataean power, and is negatively corroborated by 
the non-existence of Damascene coins of the period 
from Roman mints. A very considerable mass of 
original material is known from this reign in the 
shape of numerous coins and twenty inscriptions. 
It is somewhat doubtful whether the Abias of Jo- 
sephus (Ant., XX., iv. 1) was a Nabatsean king; if 
he was, there was probably a change in dynasty. 
Malchus II. (48-71) furnished troops for the Ro- 
mans in the Jewish War, is known throiigh a num- 
ber of inscriptions, and in his time Damascus was 
lost to the Nabateeans. Rabel (71-106) left a con- 
siderable number of coins and inscriptions covering 
a laige area extending from between Damascus and 
Palmyra to a distance south of Petra. Apparently 
in the early years of his reign he was a minor under 
the regency of his mother Sekilath, sister of Mal- 
chus. He was the last independent ruler of his peo- 
ple, for in 106 a.d. Arabia Petrs&a was made a Ro- 
man province by Cornelius Palma, governor of Syria, 
the province including the two most noted cities of 
the Nabatseans, Boetra in the north and Petra in 
the south. Of the Nabatsean people as a nation 
nothing more is heard, and they are meiged in 
" the Arabians." 
The Nabateeans are of especial interest histor- 
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icaliy (rom their relations to commerce, the mer- 
chandise from the East and Southeast having for at 
least four centuries and perhaps for a 
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longer period to pass through their ter- 
ritory and to pay them tribute. They 
have, moreover, left very interesting 
cultural remains, especially at Petra 
(see Seiah), at El-Hejr, and other 
places. They should be noted also for their patriot- 
ism, which enabled them at times to defeat and at 
other times to compete on even terms with the 
Syrian and Roman powers. Their position on the 
bofder of the desert and partly in it is registered in 
the remains of their language, in which a number 
of Arabisms are taken up, these increasing in num- 
ber toward the south. In the inscriptions the let- 
ters are grouped in words, and the letters are often 
connected in a way which suggests the Arabic and 
S3rriac as opposed to the ordinary individualism of 
Hebrew and Aramaic writing. Of their religion 
little is known; the chief deity seems to have been 
Dusara (Gk. Duaares), according to Arabic etymol- 
ogy meaning *' god of (the mountain district oi) 
Sara," i.e., the mountain region between the Dead 
Sea and the Gulf of Akaba. He is sometimes iden- 
tified with Tammuz (q.v.), and appears to have 
been bom of the viigin goddess Allat. He was rep- 
resented under the form of an oblong stone twice as 
high as it was broad and erected upon a pedestal. 
He seems to have been worshiped under a number of 
names into most of which £Z, ** God," enters as an 
element. Allat, a goddess widely known in Arabia, 
was also worshiped, and her name enters frequently 
into the composition of proper names. Two deities 
known as Manutu and yaishah were adored at 
Hegra. The monuments indicate that some at least 
of the kings were deified, possibly not tiU after 
death. Geo. W. Gilmore. 
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litaBch, Wo tag daa Pankiia, pp. 296-301, Leipeic, 1881; 
C. Huber, Journal dun voyage en Arabie, Paris, 1881; 
P. Beiier, VArtAie avant Mahomet tfapris lea inacrip-' 
tuma, Paris, 1885; O. Perrot. Hiai. de VaH dana FanUq- 
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277, Paris. 1801; B. Miese. OeaehicfUe der grieehiaehen und 
makedomaehen Staaten, L 300 sqq.. Gotha. 1893; C. Cler- 
aooi-Ganneau. RecueU darchSologie orientale^ i. 39-74, 
ii. 185-234, 368-377, iv. 191, Paris, 1896-1902; M. J. 
Lacnusse. in Revue btblique, 1897. pp. 223-224; idem, 
tiudea eur lea reUgiona ahnUiquea, pp. 70-^83. 501-504, 
PaiM, 1005; F. H. Vincent, in Revue biblujue, 1808. pp. 
567-588; R. Duaaaud and F. Maolere. Voyage arcMo- 
loffiguaau Safa et dana le Djebel ed-DHlz, Paris. 1901 ; idem, 
Miaaiona done lea regiona diaertiquea de la Syria moyenne, 
ib. J903: H. Bilprecbt, BxpUtrationa in Bible Landa, 
PhtladelpinA. 1003; R. E. BrOnnow and A. Domassewski. 
Die Proviateia Arairia, StrasbuTK. 1904; R. Dussaud. in 
JA, 1004, pp. 18^238; SchOrer. OeacMchte, i. 726-744 
(oootains matter not in the Eng. (nnsL, I., i. 345-^2) ; 
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Sai.BuciDJi. 

On the coins consult: Revue numiematigue, 1858. pp. 
292-316. 362-385 (by Duo de Luynes). 1868, pp. 153- 
168 (by M. de VogQ6); III., v (1887). 369-377 (by Soriin- 
Dorigny and Babelon); Levy, NumiamaHache Zeitachrift, 
iii (1871), 445-448; De Saulcy. in Annuaire de la aoeiiU 
francaiae de numiemaHque, iv. 1 (1873. 1-35; idem, in 
MHangea de numiamatigue, iii (1882), 193-197. 

On the inscriptions consult: CIS, II., 1 (1893-1902), 
181-489; J. Eutinc, NabatAiaehe Inachriften aua Arabian, 
Beriin, 1885; Dussaud et Mader, in Voyage, ut sup., pp. 
168, 187; ZDMO, 1869, pp. 150-154, 652-654, 1884, 144, 
654; £. Renan in JA, VU., u (1873), 366-382; idem, 
Docttmenta recueOlia dana le nord de FArabie, Paris, 1884; 
Hal6vy, in RBJ, ix (1884), 8-16; P. Bei«er, in Comptea 
rendua de racadhnie dea inaeriptiona, TV,, xii (1884). 377- 
393; C. Doughty, Doeumenla Spigraphiquea reeueHlia dana 
le nord de V Arabia, Paris, 1884; A. Neubauer, in Studia 
Biblica, pp. 209-232. Oxford, 1885; JA, IX.. xiii (1896). 
304-316, 485-497. x (1897). 197-207, 214-217, xi (1898). 
120-146 (by M. de VogQ^), x (1897), 518-535, xi (1898), 
623-533 (by C. Clermont-Ganneau); G. A. Cooke. TesU- 
Book of North Semitie Inaeriptiona, pp. 214-2ft2, London, 
1903. 

NABONIDUS, nab'^O-noi' [or nt] dus. See Baby- 
lonia, VI., 1, and VI., 7, i 3. 

NADAB: Second king of Israel, son and succes- 
sor of Jeroboam I. His dates according to the old 
chronology are 954-952, according to Kamphausen 
and the modem school 915-914. The Biblical source 
is I Elings xiv. 20, xv. 2^30. He was evidently ag- 
gressive in character and aimed to cany out the 
policy of his father in the relations with Judah, for 
his death occurred while he was besieging Gibbethon, 
a town of the Philistines and therefore appertaining 
to Judah. He was assassinated by Baasha (q.v.), 
who exterminated the family of Jeroboam and 
seized the throne, thus establishing a new dynasty. 

NAHIJM, n^^hum: One of the minor prophets. 
The name means " comforter." In i. 1 the prophet 
is called " the Elkoshite " which, according to Je- 
rome, ad loc., refers to a village in Galilee, probably 
represented by the modem al-Kauzah in Naphtali; 
while Epiphanius seeks the site near Bet-Jibrin in 
the vicinity of Eleutheropolis. Others, without suf- 
ficient reason, have seen Elkosh in Capernaum, ex- 
plained as '' village of Nahum "; and the modem 
Orientals regard the village of al-^ush near Mosul 
as the birthplace of the prophet on the basis of a 
sixteenth-century tradition. The view of either 
Jerome or Epiphanius is preferable (cf. Nah. i. 9, 
12, 13, ii. 1). The supposition that Nahum wrote 
in Assyria is purely subjective, for his acquaintance 
with Assyrian matters is merely what any inhabitant 
of Palestine could have had from the Assyrian in- 
vasion. The Assyrian loan words minzar, ** prince," 
and pifaar, " captain " (iii. 17), may, in like manner, 
be derived from the sojourn of the Assyrians in 
Palestine (cf. Jer. Ii. 27). It is generally held that 
the book, which was indeed " comforting " to Israel 
in its prophecy of divine vengeance on Assyria, was 
written in the reign of Hezekiah. Others make 
Nahum a contemporary of Manasseh, while Ewald 
dates him in the reign of Josiah, and Hitzig still 
later; Cocceius places him in the period of Jehoia- 
chim and Clemens of Alexandria in that of Zedekiah; 
while Bochart makes him later than Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel. It is thus evident that the text gives no 
certain evidence of its date of composition. Such 
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paasages as i. 11-12, ii. 3 show that Sennacherib's 
expedition against Jerusalem was a thing of the 
past, nor is there any reason to suppose that i. 14 
is a prophecy of the fisaaesination of this Assyrian 
monarch. Tlie most important passage in this con- 
nection is iii. 8 sqq., which refers to the destruction 
of No Amon (Thebes) by Assurbanipal shortly after 
664 (see Abstria, VI., 3, ( 14). It is accordingly 
probable that the prophecy of Nahum is to be dated 
about 660, in the reign of Manasseh. The book is 
an organic whole, its three chapters corresponding 
to its three chief themes. The first chapter con- 
tains the introduction and subject of the prophecy; 
the second a description of the judgment of Nineveh 
by an army sent by Yahweh; and the third the 
blood-guiltiness of Nineveh which brought destruc- 
tion on her. [The date of the book is more prob- 
ably not long after the death of the last great king 
of Assyria, Asahurbanipal, 626 B.C., when the de- 
cay of the empire began, j.f.m.] (W. VoLCKt.) 
Bzbuoorapkt: The best commentary is in Q. A. Smith's 
Book of the Twelve, vol. ii., London, 1898. Among the 
many other eommentaries may be named: H. A. Orimmf 
DOflseldorf, 1790; £. J. Qieve, Amsterdam, 1793; M. 
Neumann, BresUu, 1808; H. Ewald. PropheUn, ii. 349- 
360, Stuttgart, 1840; O. Strauss, Beriin, 1853; M. Brei- 
teneieher, Munich, 1861; L. Reinke, Monster, 1867; 
P. Kleinert, Bielefeld, 1868; C. F. KeU, Eng. transl., 
Edinbuigh, 1868; J. A. Lindgren, Stockholm, 1872; R. 
Qandell, in BAU Commeniary, vol. vt., London, 1876; 
F. Hitsig. 4th ed.. Leipeio. 1881; £. B. Pusey. in his Minor 
PropheU, new ed., vol. v., London, 1907; C. von Orslli, 
in his Minor PropheU, Edinbui^, 1893; A. B. David- 
son, Cambridge, 1896; W. Nowaok, Die kUinen PropheUn, 
pp. 226-246, Qdttingen, 1897; O. Happet, Wflnburg. 
1902; C. Marti, DodekapropheUm, pp. 303-326, TObingen, 
1904. Consult further the works on O. T. introduction: 
H.Qunkel, in ZATW, ziii. (1893), 233-244; A.BiUerbeck 
and A. Jeremias, in BeUrUge tur eemitischen Sprachwiaaen- 
eehafU iii. (1895). 1 sqq.; P. Haupt. in JBL, zzvi. 1 (1907); 
idem. The Book of Nahum: a new metrical TraneUUion, 
Baltimore, 1908; Vigouroux, Didionnaire, fasc. xzvii., 
cols. 1462-69. 

NAIRNE, n6m, ALEXANDER: Church of Eng- 
land; b. at Hunadon, HertfordsMre, Jan. 17, 1863. 
He was educated at Jesus College, Cambridge (B.A., 
1884; M.A., 1887; fellow, 1887-92), and was ordered 
deacon in 1887 and ordained priest in 1888. He 
was curate of Great St. Mary's, Cambridge (1887- 
1889), vice-principal of the Cambridge Clergy Train- 
ing School (1887-91), assistant master of Harrow 
School (1891-92), and curate of Hadlei{i^ (1892- 
1894). He has been rector of Tewin since 1894, 
examining chaplain to the bishop of St. Albans 
since 1899, and professor of Hebrew and Old-Testa- 
ment exegesis in King's College, London, since 1900. 
He collaborated with H. C. Besching in The Bible 
Doctrine of the Atonement (London, 1907); and con- 
tributed to The One Volume Commentary (1909). 

NAMES. 

I. Primitive and Ethnic Names as Significant (| 1). 

Names. Religious Influence upon 
Significance and Power of Names (i 2). 

the Name (f 1). Personality Expressed (f 3). 

Use in Taboo and Magic The Divine Name (( 4). 

(S 2). The Name Jesus Christ 
IT. Hebrew Names. (f 6). 

L Primitive and Ethnic Names: Among primi- 
tive peoples and in the ethnic religions the functions 
and ideas attached to the name are exceedingly 
important. It often represents and stands for the 



sum total and potency of the owner. " No being 
could exist without a name " (Wiedemann, IMigion 
of the Ancient Egyptians, p, 294). Thus 
I. Signifi- '* the name of a god was the god him- 
cance and self " (Budge, Egyptian Magic, p. 162); 
Power of hence utterance of it was among many 
the Name, peoples avoided, since merely pro- 
nouncing it might summon its posses- 
sor who would take summary vengeance on discov- 
ering that he had been lightly invoked. Hindus 
believe that when Kali calls a person by name, that 
person dies. To know the secret name of a deity 
or a devil was, in the eyes of the Egyptians, equiva- 
lent to such control over that being as to conoipel 
him to do man's will. In the Mandsan system it id 
taught that Hibil Ziwa descended to the lowest hell, 
wrested from its king the secret name of darkness, 
and so gained power over all hells (see MitNDiEANs). 
The legend of Mar Ebedishu states that an evil 
female spirit soi^ght to seduce him from the path of 
rectitude, but that he bound her and compelled her 
to reveal her twelve names, by which her power for 
evil was nullified for those who*knew them (FoUc- 
lore, xi., 1900, pp. 151-152). Similarly, according to 
Egyptian belief, the name of a human being was as 
much a part of him as his ka or his body. Indeed, a 
man's totality of being is in the books and in the 
inscriptions often summed up by the mention of 
these constituents. Man's perpetuity is dependent 
upon that of his name, and the blotting-out of the 
latter is equivalent to his destruction (cf. Ps. cix. 
13; and especially Rev. iii. 5). Oeation, accord- 
ing to the same people, was accomplished by the 
creator's utterance of his own potent name. The 
power given by the name led to the conception 
of the secret name (cf. Rev. xix. 12). It was par- 
ticularly knowledge of this which gave power to 
him possessing the secret. Thus Isis gained control 
over the great god Ra by making a serpent bite 
him and inducing him in his agony to divulge hi« 
secret name (Budge, ut sup., p. 137). Yet when 
the name was engraved on a sacred object, as a 
scarab, the sanctity of the object protected it from 
misuse (Wiedemann, ut sup., p. 294). Out of the 
conception of the power of the name grew the bra- 
vado of the EJgyptians in which they pretended to 
know the secret names of their deities and attempted 
to browbeat the gods into doing the will of man. 
The deceased, entering the hall of judgment, could 
pass the ordeal only by knowing the secret names 
of the judges, of the parts of the hall, even of his 
own members. Part of the catechism which was 
supposed to pass him through the trial consisted of 
these secret designations. 

In taboo and magic (see Comparative Reuqion, 

VI., 1, b, c) the name comes much into considera^ 

tion. Since the name is a part of the person, it can 

be used as can the hair or clothing or any other of 

a man's belongings to work him ill. Here again 

enters a motive to keep the name secret. 

a. Use in Christian mothers of Abyssinia often 

Taboo and keep a child's baptismal name secret, 

Magic, the object being to protect the child 

from witchcraft, since a wizard or 

witch can not act against a person whose name is 

not known. With this idea a Malay of Borneo 
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changes his name after a serious iUness so that the 
spirit which caused the attack may not find him to 
afflict him a second time. Names are changed under 
other circumstances also, as at the crises of life, at 
poberty, at initiation into the secrets or tribal mys- 
teries. Occasionally the ultimate proof of friend- 
ship is exchange of names — each of the friends is 
thus thoroughly in the power of the other, or, ac- 
cording to another interpretation, each protects the 
other by assuming his name. Some Polynesian 
parents change their names at the birth of the first 
child, others at each addition to the family, all of 
thia to avoid recognition by the spirits and the use 
of the name to do harm to them or their progeny. 
Malays of some tribes will not utter their own names 
aloud, and the same is true of the Banks Islanders; 
yet to them a nameless person is unthinkable, a 
nonentity. Similarly Australian blacks believe that 
their lives may be taken by the use of their name, 
and with other peoples to write a name is to use 
sorcery. Among many tribes of India, of Mongolia, 
and of Africa, the wife never utters the husband's 
name, while the males of the Solomon and Pelew 
Islands will not pronounce the women's names, and 
the husbands in some Indian tribes of California 
never call their wives by name or divulge their own 
names. Australians never impart to others the 
name given an initiate in the tribal mysteries. In- 
deed, the taboos of the name are almost mmiberless. 
The case of the divine name Yahweh, which later 
Jews came to avoid in the reading of the Old Testa- 
ment (see Jehovah; Yahweh), is a case of reen- 
tranoe of the idea of taboo. Among some Australian 
tribes the name of Damaralim, a chief deity, is either 
utteriy avoided or spoken only in a whisper, is c^ten 
a secret known only to initiates in the mysteries. 
On the other hand, many peoples regarded the name 
of a god, used as an element in a man's name, in 
the light of a blessing. So the Hebrews sometimes 
employed the name of God (see below), and other 
Semites did the same. In particular Phenician 
names were compounded with the names of deities 
— Abibaal, Baaleazer, Abdastart, Deleastart, Me- 
thuaastart, Ithobaal (cf. Hebr. Ishbaal), Baalezor, 
Baalator, Merbaal are a few examples (Menander 
of Ephesus, in Josephus, Apion^ i. 18, 21), with 
which may be compared Adoni-besek (Judges i. 4- 
7), Adonizedek (Josh. x. 1 sqq.), compounded with 
Adon^ cf. Adorun^ one of the titles by which God 
was addressed. With somethiag of the same thought, 
still reminiscent of the fact that the name is also an 
expression of the power of the person, the divine 
name was variously used on seals, charms, and rings 
(see Abrasax, and cf. the medieval l^g;end of Solo- 
mon's ring which bore the divine name Yahweh). 
The power of deity was thus magically employed 
and the results desired were confidently expected. 

Geo. W. Gilmore. 
IL Hebrew Ifames: The early Hebrews were not 
wont to name a child without considering the sig- 
nificance of the name; even when this was a family 
possession, its meaning did not escape the attention. 
But new names were continually formed to express 
special characteristics of the person, and the forma- 
tion of the language owes much to the creation of 
peraonal names. Indeed, in the giving of the name, 



one of the aims was to express some outstanding 
and particularly marked indi%nduality. This prin- 
ciple was extended even to the naming 
z. Names as of places, the nomenclature often carry- 
Significant ing with it the reminiscence of some oc- 
currence (cf . Mizpeh, Ramah, Shechem, 
and note Gen. xxvi. 20, 33, and many passages). 
Many places bore a name derived either from the 
pre-Hebraic deity w^orshiped there or from some 
appearance of the God of Israel (Beth-shemesh, Beth 
Dagon, Bethel, Penuel). Personal names sometimes 
expressed the circumstances of the family when the 
child was born (Ex. xviii. 3 sqq.). Prophets gave 
to their children names w^hich were living testi- 
monies to the content of their utterances (Isa. vii. 
3, viii. 3). But the general principle was to charac- 
terize the child's own individuality by the name 
bestowed. So in earliest times and among the neigh- 
bors of Israel the names of animals were given, as 
Jael, " mountain goat," Shaphan, " coney," Rachel, 
" ewe," Deborah, " bee," Huldah, " weasel." The 
explanation of such names on the basis of totemism 
(see Comparative Reuqion, VI., 1 b) is not satis- 
factory; it is better to think of them as indicating 
a detection of the characteristic quality of the ani- 
mal in the person — cf. the animal symbolism in the 
blessing of Jacob, Gen. xlix. Oreb (" raven ") and 
Zeeb (" wolf ") resembled in characteristics the bird 
and beast of prey the names of which they bore. 
Names of the exilic period like Parosh, '* fiea," are 
easily understood if passages like I Sam. xxiv. 14- 
15 are recalled, while such a name as Tolah 
(" worm ") may have had its origin in actual events. 
The names of plants were given also, such as Tamar 
("date palm"), Eshcol ("cluster"), and Coz 
(" thorn "). Still other suggestive appellations are 
Barak (" lightning "), David (" darling "). 

But among the Hebrews religious affairs and cir- 
cumstances influenced much the formation of names, 
though the creation of names having as an element 
a divine name is by no means confined to them, such 
formations being common among Arabs, and sim- 
ilar early Canaanitic and Hebrew names 
2. Religious are found, such as Abimelech, Abiezer. 
Influence Such formations may throw light upon 
upon religious conditions and conceptions. 
Names, as when the names given by Ahab to 
Ahaziah and Joram show that Ahab did 
not purpose to renounce Yahweh. In the numerous 
cases in which a definite attribute of deity or some 
close relationship is expressed in the name, the idea 
intended is that of invocation of a blessing, and it is 
generally foimd that the mother has the most in- 
fluence in the choice of the name (Gen. xxix.-xxx.). 
These theophoric personal names are of high value 
in the history of religion. They indicate what deity 
was especially honored at a given period, what di- 
vine names were in most common use, and not sel- 
dom they show what were the relations between a 
deity and his people. In the earliest period the 
divine name in most common use was the simple 
El — cf . Israel, Ishmael — and this is true as well of 
the Arabs as of the Hebrews. Frequently the idea 
expressed is that of relationship, as when words in- 
dicating fatherhood, brotherhood, and the like are 
employed — the Semitic a6, " father," ahi, " brother," 
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ammi, " uncle/' and the like. From the time of 
Moeea with increasing frequency names were com- 
pounded with forms derived from the divine name 
Yahweh. The formation of new names continued 
until postexilic times — ^a proof that the significance 
of these names remained a living factor in their ap- 
plication, though it is a fact that family names 
were often chosen which carried with them historic 
reminiscences. Among the later Jews choice was 
often made of forms which had come down from 
earliest times, such as Jacob, Joseph, Mary, and the 
like; alongside these were others which came 
from Aramaic sources, such as Martha, Tabitha, 
Caiaphas, and also those which had Greek or 
Roman origin, such as Alexander, Andrew, Mark, 
and those which embodied the names of heathen 
deities, such as Bacchides. This last tendency 
is shown in another direction, namely, the Ore* 
cizing of Hebrew names, as Jason from Joshua, 
as well as in making translations of Hebrew 
names, such as Dositheus and Theodotus for 
Nathanael and Elnathan. Many Jews added to 
their Hebrew names others from a Greek or Ro- 
man source. 

Among the Hebrews then was especially true the 
maxim nomina 8unt omina, since to the Israelite the 

name was the expression of personal- 

3. Person- ity; were there disagreement between 

ality name and character, it was fitting to 

Expressed, change the former (Ruth i. 20-21). 

Indeed a change of name under new 
circumstances was no novelty (Gen. xli. 45; II Kings 
xxiii. 34). Sometimes teachers gave to their dis- 
ciples appellations which expressed the latters' spir- 
itual peculiarities (II Sam. xii. 25; Mark iii. 17). 
Inasmuch as between the person and the name a 
living connection existed, it was regarded as of 
great importance that the name be transmitted to 
posterity (Gen. xlviii. 16; Deut. xxv. 5-7). With 
a purpose similar to this, yet at the same time mark- 
ing distinctions, was tiie practise of adding the 
father's name to the child's, connecting the two 
with the words ** son of." Later such names were 
formed simply from the father's, preceded by the 
word for son, e.g., Bartholomew, from Bar Tcdmay, 
Barabbas from Bar Abba, A related custom is that 
of Arabs, who sometimes take the name of the son 
with the prefix "father of." Going back to the 
fact that the name expressed the individuality is 
the frequent statement that God calls men by name 
(Ex. xxxi. 2, xxxiii. 12; Isa. xlv. 3-4); while some- 
times " name " stands for " person " (Rev. iii. 4, 
xi. 13 margin). 

From the foregoing it would be expected that the 
name of deity woiild be of especially high signifi- 
cance. This is brought out in the urgent request of 
Moses that he be told the name of God in order that 
with authority he might appear before the people 

with the message he was charged to 
4. The deliver. It is not to be inferred from 
Divine this that every new name meant a 
Name. new deity; but just as a new name 

for a man might imply new environ- 
ment or new relationships, a new phase of knowl- 
edge of deity may be marked by a new form of ad- 
dress. While it is true that the name of God was 



sacred, this sanctity did not take the form of taboo 
of pronunciation in the early Hebrew religion; such 
ideas came only in late Judaism. It is true that there 
were appearances of heavenly beings at times whose 
names it was forbidden to know, but this was that 
their essential nature should remain hidden (Gen. 
xxxii. 30; Judges xiii. 18). But the most holy 
name of the covenant God was in most constant 
use, not only in prayer but even in oaths. On the 
other hand, grave indeed was his sin who used the 
name lightly or in a false oath. And the divine 
name was employed not only in prayer but in giv- 
ing a blessing. When this name was spoken over 
a land, it indicated that the land had become his, 
had come into close intimate relations with him 
(Deut. xxviii. 10; Amos ix. 12); it is equivalent 
to the human proclamation of a proprietor or re- 
gent. It follows that such a relation is not <rf hu- 
man but of divine initiative, and this is especially 
true when the spot is a sanctuary (cf. Ex. xx. 24). 
So the ark bore Yahweh's name, and his name abode 
in the temple (II Sam. vi. 2; I Kings ix. 3); indeed 
the significance of a sanctuaiy was that it was built 
in his name, which name was a revelation of him- 
self. Hence the altars built to mark some special 
manifestation of deity bore an appellation which 
carried with it the memory of the fact. It was be- 
cause of the special presence of Yahweh's name at 
Jerusalem that at the temple was concentrated wor- 
ship of him, and Levi became the holy tribe for a 
like reason. The name of God is not a thing arbi- 
trarily thought out, it is of the essence of deity, a 
revelation of himself and so self -expressive; it im- 
parts knowledge of him and guides in the way of 
his service (Mic. iv. 5). Abuse of it or of his rights 
or disregard of the holiness of his belongings is a sin 
against the name which partakes of his own attri- 
butes as being " glorious and fearful " (Deut. xxviii. 
58). Israel's greatest guilt was that it forgot his 
name. Regard for his name was one of the motives 
God had in protecting his people (Esek. xx. 9, 14). 
His name is said to dwell in the angel of the pres- 
ence sent to guide Israel, who became therefore a 
manifestation of the divine self. Hence the face of 
God arid his name are applied to manifestations of 
his presence even in heathen religions, as when in 
a Sidonian temple Astarte is called " the name of 
Baal," by which was meant that the goddess 
was a manifestation of the Baal himself, and simi- 
larly in Carthage Taanit was called the '* face of 
Baal." 

The New Testament shows the same emphasis 
upon and usage of the word name. The name Jesus 
Christ embodies the whole content of his person 

and siuns up the knowledge of him and 

5. The Name his work. The apostles spread this 

of Jesus name throughout ^e earth; believers 

Christ rely upon it (John i. 12) and in it are 

blessed (Acts iv. 12); by it miracles 
were wrought (Acts xvi. 18), though not as by a 
formula of magic (cf . John xiv. 13) ; but in order to 
accomplish this an iimer coimection with him is 
needfid (Acts xix. 13). Baptism is in his name or 
in the triune name (Matt, xxviii. 19; Acts ii. 38) 
— ^a usage, however, which goes back to Jewish 
custom of baptising ** in the name." All of these 
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customs bespeak an inner community with Christ 
of which baptism is but the external expression. 

(C. YON Orelli.) 
BtmuoauArsr: For the use of the name among primitiye 
yenyhn eonsult: J. G. Fiawr. Oddtn Bot^fh, vol. i., Lon- 
dotu 1900; R. H. Codxington, Melaneiian Studie; pp. 
43 s(iq., ib. 1891; F. F. von Andrian. Ueber Wortaber- 
giiMd>€^ Munich, 1896; A. Wiedemann, BelMnon of the 
Aneiemi Enpttana, pp. 156-168, 241. 294-296. New York. 
1897; £. A. W. Budge, Eouptian Magic, pp. 167 eqq., 
London. 1899; J. Batchelor, The Ainu, pp. 142, ib. 1901; 
W. H. Fumeaa, Borneo Headhuniere, pp. 16-17, ib. 1902; 
EL CraiHey, Mvetie Roae, paaeim, ib. 1902 (very full); 
idem. Tree of Life, pp. 56-57, 75. 162. 177. 213, 221. ib. 
1905; and the joumal Folk-Lore is partieulaxly rioh in 
matrrial. 

For the Biblical facts two ezoeOent and, in the hitter 
caae, eiaboxate articles are to be noted in DB, iii. 47»-485, 
and BB, iii. 3291-3331. Consult further: L. L6w, Bei- 
1r6tte ntr iiidiachen AUerthtanekunde, iu. 92-110, Leipno. 
1871; £. Nestle, Die ieraeliHeehen Bioennamen naeh ihrer 
reHgionaoeachichtliehen Beieutyng, Haarlem, 1876; E. 
Renan, in RBJ, 1882, pp. 161-177; J. Jacobs, Siudiee in 
BStMcai ArehmOooy, London, 1894; M. Jastrow. in JBL, 
18M. pp. 19 sqq., 101-127; M. Qrundwald, Die Bioen- 
namen dee A. T^ in ikrer Bedeutung far die Kenntnie dee he- 
hrtkimAen Volkeiflaybene, Breslau, 1895; G. B. Gny, Siudiee 
in Hebrew Proper Namee, London, 1896; idem, in Bxpoei- 
iar, 1897, pp. 173-190; idem, in Bxpoaiiory Timee, Sept., 
1897. pp. 655^558, 1899. pp. 232-234; G. Kexber, Die 
reLiffionegeeehiehUidie Bedeutung der hArOiechen Eigen- 
namen, Tflbingen. 1897; J. Bdhmer. Dae biblieche " Im 
Namm,*^ Giessen, 1898; A. Deissmann, BibeUtwHeitt pp. 
181-186. Maiburg. 1895. Eng. tiansl.. Edinburgh, 1901; 
F. Giesebrecht. Die alUeelamentliche Si^Mning dee Gottee- 
namee, Kdnigsbeig, 1891; F. Ulmer. Die eemitiechen 
Eigemtamen im A. T., Leipeic, 1901; R. P. Lagrange, 
i^iides eur lee reUgione ahnitiquee, passim, Paris, 1906; 
A. R. Habersbon, The New Teetanunt Namee and Titlee 
of the Lord of Glory, London, 1910; F. C. Ckmybeare, in 
JQB, viii. 576-608, ix. 59-114. 447-470. 481-603; Vigour- 
ooz. Dieiionnaire, fase. zxviii. 1669-77; and works on 
O. T. theology. e«.. Sehults. chap, zxviii. 

NAMniG: A means of discipline formerly in use 
in the German Lutheran churohes. It took place 
publicly before the congregation, at the close of the 
sermon, and consisted in a personal address to the 
offending member. Several Lutheran directories 
contain a provision for its application, as a stage of 
discipline intermediate between the ordinary pri- 
vate pastoral admonition and entire excommuni- 
cation. It was ordered to be applied only in case 
of open and notorious sin, and after the fact of 
notoriety had been established in the consistoiy. 
Apart from this process, the preacher was directed 
to abstain from any naming or identification of in- 
dividual sinnerB. With the rest of the provisions 
for public penance it gradually disappeared, and 
is now nowhere used. See Churcb Disciplinb, 

m., I 1. (O. MBJEKf.) 

HARA, NAHAA. 

Doeumentaiy Basis (| 1). 
Nana of Erech (| 2). 
Elam. Armenia, and India (| 3). 
Bjrria, Phrygia, and Greece (i 4). 

Nansea is the name of a goddess mentioned in 
n Maoc. i. 13, 15. The mention occurs in what 
purports to be a letter dated 125-124 b.c. from 
Jews of Palestine to Jews in Egypt commending to 
the latter the feast of dedication of the Temple. 
According to the context Antiochus (by whom Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes is almost certainly meant) when 
in PeTsia entered the temple of Nansa nith the 
purpose of marrying the goddess and taking a great 



part of the treasures of the temple as dowry, this be- 
ing a device sometimes employed by conquerors, 
thus to obtain control of the wealth 
z. Doctt- in the temples and yet avoid the chaige 
mentary of sacrilege. The priests of the temple, 
Basis. however, trapped him and his company 
in the temple, stoned them and cut 
them to pieces. The parallel passage, I Mace. vi. 
1-4, does not name the goddess, but locates the 
temple in a city in Elymais in Persia (Elynuds was 
a province in Susiana, north of the Zagros, there- 
fore ** in Persia "); ^ot does it place his death there 
but simply records his repulse. II Mace. ix. re- 
cords that Antiochus essayed to rob a temple in 
Persepolis (whose is not reported), and was beaten 
back and died after his return from Persia. Accord- 
ing to Appian [HuAoria, xi. 66) there was a temple 
of Aphrodite in Elymais, while Polybius {HiMoria, 
xxxi. 11) tells of a temple of Artemis in the same 
region. Greek and Roman writers were in the habit 
of identifying foreign deities with their own, and 
not in all cases is it possible to make out the exact 
god to which reference is made by them. In the 
present case the reference to Aphrodite and Artemis 
may shed light. On the other hand, II Mace. i. and 
ix. are irreconcilable, since Persepolis was not in 
Elymais. 

The identification of the deity mentioned in 
I Mace. i. 13, 15, leads back with considerable as- 
surance to the veiy early Sumerian war goddess 
Nana, patroness of Erech, enshrined in the temple 
E-ana (see Babylonia, IV., { 5, VII., 2, § 7; and 
cf. Schrader, KAT, p. 422), named in the Baby- 
lonian litanies and elsewhere in the inscriptions. 
Her image was carried away to Elam 
3. Nana c. 2280 b.c. by Kudur-nan-)^undi, 
of Erech. where it remained till Asshurbanipal 
recovered it about sixteen hundred 
years later (see Babylonia, VI., 1, § 1); meanwhile 
the deity's place in the city seems to have been as- 
sumed by Ishtar in her own temple in Erech known 
as &ulmash. Coalescing at times with Ishtar (an 
illustration of the confusion that resulted from 
this is furnished by the fact that Ashtar in Manda^an 
and Nani in modem Syriac denote the planet Venus), 
at other times recognised as an independent deity, 
she remained in one form or the other one of the 
great deities of Babylonia, and Tiglath-Pileser III. 
sacrificed to her as '' Lady of Babylonia," and at 
one time she appears in connection with Nebo. 
She seems to have been adopted in various regions, 
and her history is instructive as an illustration of 
the very common process in the history of religion 
of coalescence of the form of one deity with those 
of others (see Compabattve Reugion, VI., 2, d). 
In that way she seems to have borne many names 
and to have been known as Nani, Nanai, Nanaya, 
Ansa, Anitis, Anaitis, Tanata, Tanath, Taiuus, and 
Anta. 

The existence of the cult of Nana-Nansa in Elam 
is not proved. Apart from the passages cited above 
(i 1), the evidence is somewhat elusive, the most 
weighty being the inference that her cult is likely 
to have developed there owing to the long residence 
of her image in the region. Moreover, that the deity 
referred to by Appian and Polybius as Aphrodite 
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or Artemis was Nansea is made exceedingly prob- 
able by the fact that Nansa's attributes and cults 
were appropriated by, assimilated to, 
3. Elam, or identified with those of Aphrodite in 
Armenia, Asia Minor and Greece, as also in part 
and India, by those of Artemis. This evi- 
dence is not made more weighty by 
the testimony of the Pseudo-Melito, sometimes 
cited, who reports that Nanai was worshiped in 
Elam, her worship having been instituted by her 
royal father after she had been captured by the 
enemy (in Carpus apoLogetarunif ed. J. C. T. de 
Otto, ix. 426, 476-477, 505, Jena, 1872). Pseudo- 
Melito is simply a composite dependent upon the 
sources already noted. For Armenia it is reported 
by Agathangelos (supposed to have been a secre- 
tary of Tiridates II. of Armenia in the fourth Chris- 
tian century, to whom is attributed a life of Greg- 
ory the Illuminator) in the Armenian text that his 
people destroyed a temple of " Nanea, daughter of 
Ormuzd " in Thil (ed. of Venice, 1835, pp. 108, 
587); the Greek text declares that they destroyed 
the " altar of Athena, daughter of Zeus " (it is to 
be noted that Athena's attributes repeat some of 
Nana's). This follows a statement to the effect 
that the golden image of Anahita had been des- 
troyed. The importance of these two statements 
does not rest alone in the mention of Nanea, but 
in the fact that the two deities are discriminated. 
This discrimination does not always occur, since it 
is quite clear that Anahita and Nanssa were amal- 
gamated or identified in many places, just as were 
Nana and Ishtar in Assyria-Babylonia. Mihr and 
Nanea occur in Armenia as names of the deities of 
sun and moon. In Afghanistan many places still 
bear the name Bibi Nani, '' the Lady Nana " 
(Venus). Indo-Scythian coins of the first and sec- 
ond centimes a.d. bear the name of Nana with the 
epithet queen, also the forms Nansea and Nanaia, 
the figure of the goddess sometimes having a cres- 
cent on the head, which shows that the deity bore 
there th6 same general characteristics she had 
further west in her relations with Ishtar and Aphro- 
dite (cf . P. Gardiner, Coins of the Greek and Scythic 
Kings of Bactrta and India, London, 1884). Apart 
from these cases, India does not know a deity Nana 
or Nansea, which speaks strongly for the imports^ 
tion from the west. The connection was probably 
established through the Syrian Nanai, but may 
have come by way of Elam and Armenia. The fact 
that Nana?a in Indo-Scythic environment repre- 
sents the moon, while the earlier affiliations of Nana 
of Erech and Syria were with Venus is offset by the 
later affiliations which in the West connect Ishtar 
with the moon. Parallel influences are at work. A 
possible way of transit for the goddess was through 
the Parthians and Scythians from the second cen- 
tury B.C. to the first Christian century. There is no 
difficulty in accounting for the spread of the cult 
eastward. 

Isho bar-Bahlul, one of the most important of 
Syrian lexicographers, living in the tenth century, 
gives Nanai as the name of the planet Venus (which 
again agrees with the coalescence of Nana in Aphro- 
dite in the West). Isho reports that the inhabi- 
tants of the region between Nisibis and the Tigris 



worshiped this deity (P. de Lagaide, GesantmeUe 
Abhandlungen, p. 16, Leipsic, 1866). Granius 
Licinianus (Annales, p. 9, Leipsic, 1858) 
4. Syria, asserts that Antiochus Epiphanes went 
Phiygia, to Hierapolis (in Syria) to many Diana 
and Greece. (—Artemis) and received the temple 
treasure as dowry, just as I Mace, 
states that he intended to marry Nansea. While it 
is known that Nansa was worshiped in Syria, the 
possibility is not excluded that by Diana Licinianus 
means Anahita. The known deity of Hierapolis, 
however, was Atargatis (q.v.), whom Lucian de- 
scribes {De dea Syria, xxxii.). Reports of the origin 
of Attis in Phrygia ascrib^ his birth to Nana, a 
virgin, who was impregnated by putting a pome- 
granate (or almond) in her bosom (Pausanius, VII., 
xvii. 11; Amobius, Adv. nationes, v. 6, in ANF, vL 
491). A connection here with Ishtax and the East 
is found in the fact that the pomegranate was 
sacred to Ishtar, and was, from the complexity of 
its fruit, a eymbol of fertility. It was in Phrygia, 
probably, that the transition was made by which 
Artemis and Nana, as also Aphrodite and Nana, 
were conjoined, a proof of the former conjunction 
being found in an inscription from the Piraeus, prob- 
ably dating from the third century B.C., on a tablet 
which "Axios and Cleo " devoted to "Artemis 
Nana " {Corpus inscriptionum AUicarum, iii. 131). 
While the cult of Nana was at times distinguished 
(as by Amobius, ut sup.) from that of Cybele, there 
was confusion between these two cults also, and it 
is noteworthy that a cult of " the mother of the 
gods " (Cybele) existed at the Piraeus. The asso- 
ciation of Artemis with the moon is another con- 
necting link which aids in the assurance that Nana 
traveled as far west as the Piraeus, the Syrian Nana 
being also cotmected with the moon. Jerome smd 
Pliny call the goddess of Elam Diana. 

Thus the worship of the Sumerian goddess Nana 
of Erech is traced with probability in Elam, with 
certainty in Syria, Bactrian-India, Asia Minor^ and 
Greece. She had affiliations with Ishtar in Assyria- 
Babylonia, with Anahita in Persia, Armenia, and 
possibly in Bactria, with Ashtoreth (Astarte) in 
Phenicia, and went to the making of Artemis or 
Diana, of Aphrodite or Venus, and of Athena in the 
Greek world. Geo. W. Gilmore. 

Bibuoorapht: Journal of the Anaiie Society of Benoal^ 
iii (1834). 172 (by C. Maaaon), 449-451 (by J. Pxinaep). 
V (1836), 266-268 (by J. AvdaU; all on Indo-Scythic 
ooina bearing the name of Nanaa) ; H. H. Wilson, Ariana 
aniiqua, pp. 362-363, London, 1841 (also on the coins); 
Bernstein, in ZDMO, x (1856), 549; Windischmann. in 
AMA, vili (1858), 87 sqq.; J. B. Emim, in Revue del orient 
de VAlffMe, 1864, pp. 198 sqq.; Rawlinson's Herodotus, 
i. 624 sqq., 658 sqq.. New York, 1875; F. Lenonnant, in 
Oiuette arcMoUH/ique, u (1876), 10-18, 58-4S8; P. SchoU. 
Oiftxendierut vnd Za^ertpeaen, pp. 355-364, Regensburg, 
1877; E. Schrader, Keilinachriften und GeachicfUefor- 
echung, pp. 107-109, Giessen, 1878; idem. KAT, passim; 
A. Stein, in Indian Antiquary, xvii (1888), 89 sqq.; J. 
Dannesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, ii. 363-366, Paris, 1892; 
L. R. Famell, CvUe of the Greek States, ii. 484 sqq., 590. 
627 sqq., Oxford, 1896; H. Gelser, in the Beriehte of the 
Royal Saxon Academy of Sciences, xlviii (1896), 99 sqq.; 
R. P. Lagrange, Etudes etar lea reltgiona aimitiguea, pp. 
138, 454, Paris, 1905; J. G. Fraser, Adonia, Attia, Oairia, 
pp. 163-164, 178-179, London. 1906; Vigouroux, Die- 
Uonnaire, fasc. xxviii. 1473-74; W. von Baudisrin, in 
Hauck-Herrog, /2jS, xiii. 631-645; and the oommeataries 
on II Maccabees. 
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HAH AKy na'nOk, SHAH : Indian religious founder. 
See India, I., 3, § 3; Sikhs, Sixbism. 

HARTES, nante or ndnt, EDICT OF: One to reg- 
ulate the relations between the Reformed Church in 
France and the State, issued by Henry IV. in 1598 
and revoked by Louis XIY. in 1685. The Reformed 
Church of France, formed in 1559, found it difficult 
to maintain its rights against the Roman Catholic 
majority. At last, in 1589, when Heniy of Navarre 
became king of France, all difficulties seemed to 
have been overcome. In 1593, however, Henry 
adopted the Roman Catholic faith, and the exist- 
ence of the Protestant Church seemed to be again 
in danger. But Henxy's apostasy from the Re- 
fonned faith was prompted exclusively by political 
motives, and the fears of the Huguenots were with- 
out basis in fact; the king was still inclined to se- 
cure for the Heformed Church a stable existence 
in his country. The deputies of the Reformed 
churches met in Sept., 1593, at Nantes and in the 
next year at Hontauban to guard their interests. 
There also met at Sainte-Foy in 1594 a political 
convention of members from all provinces, where 
the Reformed effected an oiganisation to defend 
their rights. A general council was constituted 
upon which was conferred all authority in religious 
matters, and under its jurisdiction all provinces 
were to be placed. It consisted of ten members, 
one for each province, four from the nobility, four 
from the third estate, and two from the clergy. 
Provincial councilors were also chosen, consisting 
of five to seven members, of whom at least one was 
to be a clergyman. This organization rendered 
great service and showed the power of the Hugue- 
Dots against their enemies. The next convention 
took place in 1595 at Saumur. It requested in vain 
freedom of religious worship in the kingdom. The 
foUowing year, at the convention of Loudun, the 
Protestant cause met with greater success. Du 
Plessis-Momay (q.v.) rendered great services by 
his negotiations between the king and the Protes- 
tants. The meeting aimed at nothing more than 
freedom of conscience; it did not represent a party, 
but a church. Toward the end of 1597 both parties 
agreed upon the principal articles, and on Apr. 13, 
1596, the king signed the Edict of Nantes. On Apr. 
30 and then on May 2 he signed secret supplemen- 
tary articles. 

The rights granted to the Reformed by this edict 
did Dot differ materially from those of former edicts; 
the position of the Protestants was still very differ- 
ent from that of the Roman Catholics. The edict 
did not permit freedom of worship; the Reformed 
were satined with " a certain freedom of religion 
and some justice in the courts." The freedom of 
conscience granted was not of great import while 
^e civil and political rights were not the same for 
all and while there existed no freedom of worship. 
The Roman Catholic service was reinstituted in the 
whole kingdom; churches and ecclesiastical posses- 
ions were returned to the clexgy; the Reformed 
vere obliged to pay tithes to the priests, to observe 
the feasts and fasts of the Roman Catholic Church 
and conform to its marriage laws; they were allowed 
to celebrate divine service only in certain places 
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under restrictions. But they gained admission to 
the universities, schools, and hospitals; and the 
king made all offices of the State accessible to them. 
Mixed coiu^ were established for cases in which 
the litigants were of different denominations. The 
edict nullified the authority of the provincial and 
general councilors instituted by the convention of 
Sainte-Foy. It forbade political meetings without 
the consent of the king and to take up arms. The 
children of refugees were acknowledged as French- 
men. All families were reinstituted in their rights, 
honors, and possessions. The Reformed had the 
right to hold consistories, colloquies, provincial and 
general synods, to open schools in the towns where 
freedom of worship was granted to them, and to 
impose taxes for the support of their clergy, the ex- 
penses of their synods, and the like. 

The ratification of the edict by the parliaments 
presented many difficulties. The clergy objected 
to each one of the articles. The parliaments op- 
posed especially the establishment of the mixed 
courts and the admission to public offices, and they 
succeeded in making a number of important modi- 
fications. The ratification took place only under 
compulsion by the king. The execution of the edict 
was even more difficult than its ratification. The 
Reformed were not satisfied with it in its modified 
form. They appealed to former promises and con- 
cessions of the king, but he paid little heed to the 
complaints although he made some secret promises 
in regard to a few articles. In the mean time, the 
edict had been introduced in some territories by 
coimnissaries appointed by the king. The deputies 
of the Reformed were assembled to watch and 
hasten the execution of the edict. In order to 
avoid trouble, the king ordered them to disperse 
and to call no new conventions. The Reformed 
resisted as long as possible and succeeded in ob- 
taining permission to reassemble in Sainte-Foy in 
Oct., 1601, to appoint general deputies who were 
to reside at the royal court and to hear the griev- 
ances of the provinces and present them before the 
king. (C. ScHMiDTf.) 

The Huguenots were not satisfied with the Edict 
of Nantes because it gave them much less than 
they thought they were entitled to; while the Ro- 
man Catholics were furious because it gave the 
Huguenots so much. But the Edict is a mile-stone 
in the pathway to the ideal — a free Church in a 
free State. The Huguenots got much more than 
the most liberal Roman Catholic sovereign could 
or would have given them, and Henry evinced a 
courage and broad-mindedness which place him 
among the great rulers of history. For many years 
the Huguenots had little to complain of respecting 
the way the Edict was enforced. It threw around 
them many safeguards and they prospered so greatly, 
especially in the quiet years between 1629 and 1665, 
that to be as rich as a Huguenot became a proverb 
in France. But such religious liberty and material 
prosperity were hard for the Roman Catholic clergy 
to endure and they complained to the king, Louis 
XIV., who in 1665 assumed an unfriendly attitude 
toward the Huguenots. He issued then the first 
of nearly two hundred orders and laws which took 
away every vestige of protection afforded by the 
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Edict to the Huguenots. For twenty years he con- 
tinued this gradually encroaching legislation. To 
mention a few of these orders: on June 20, 1665, he 
prescribed penalties to those who once having been 
" converted " to Roman Catholicism should relapse; 
on Oct. 24, 1665, he declared that little- children who 
were claimed by the priests to have been ** convert- 
ed/' that is, had used words which were interpreted 
as implying a preference for the Roman Catholic 
faith, although owing to the tender years of these 
children it was doubtful if they knew what they were 
saying, that such children were to be forcibly taken 
from their parents and brought up in the alleged pre- 
ferred faith; in Aug., 1669, he forbade the Hugue- 
nots to leave France; on Jidy 31, 1679, he forbade 
the Huguenots to hold any service while the place 
was being visited by the archbishop or bishop; on 
Oct. 10, 1679, he forbade the Huguenots to hold 
synods without his permission, and without the pres- 
ence of a royal commissioner; on Feb. 20, 1680, he 
forbade Huguenot women to act as midwives; on 
June, 1680, he forbade marriages between Roman 
Catholics and Huguenots. So it went. The Hugue- 
nots saw the walls slowly closing in on them and 
knew that it was only a question of time when they 
would be crushed. Meanwhile every inducement 
was held out to them to abandon their faith. On do- 
ing so their temporal fortunes immediately changed 
and employment of a lucrative character came to 
them, from which their faith had excluded them. 
One of the active agencies in effecting the " conver- 
sion " of those who were indifferent to worldly ad- 
vantages was the dragonnades, those incursions of 
brutal soldiery, allowed by their officers to practise 
every outrage and insult and every cruelty, short of 
taking life, upon those on whom they were billetted 
until the unhappy victims were almost, and some- 
times quite, willing to yield up their faith and so 
escape their tormentors. [It was from the ranks of 
the forcibly converted and their descendants that 
the rationsJistic movement (represented by Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Diderot, and others) proceeded, which 
had much to do with precipitating the French Revo- 
lution (q.v.). A. H. N.] 

By this combination of persecution and deprivar 
tion many of the Huguenots were driven out of 
France and many others into the Roman Catholic 
Chiuch. The king supposed that the Huguenot 
church had been destroyed, and as the Edict of 
Nantes had become a mockery he revoked it on 
Oct. 17, 1685. Then followed a great exodus of 
Huguenots. With broken hearts, at the risk of 
their lives, for the exodus was forbidden, with the 
loss of their property, they turned their backs 
upon the land they loved so well, and in strange 
lands with dignity, patience, and success began life 
afresh. They greatly enriched the lands to which 
they came, for they brought with them the manu- 
factures and the culture in which France was then 
preeminent. 

But w^hat of those who did not leave ? Deprived 
of all legal standing, proscribed by the State, spoken 
of as dangerous to the body politic, with a sentence 
of death hanging over them if they dared to meet 
for religious worship (and many a minister was put 
to death and many a layman died in the galleys 



for this monstrous " crime ")» these men and women, 
and even the children, showed the finest qualities 
of character. In spite of persecution they preserved 
their faith, both in its private and public exercises, 
and so when after a century a better day dawned 
for them their numbers showed that Protestantism 
had never ceased to be a faith in France. The pages 
of Huguenot history during this period are lighted 
by many a persecutor's fire, and across them move 
as heroic figures as history can show. 
Bibuografbt: The text of the edict and of that of rero- 
cation are in Reich, DocumenU, pp. 340-353» 381-386. 
and in Agueaae, below; translatioDS of the edict and revo- 
cation and of related documents are in the important Ter- 
eenUnary CeUbration of the Pr&muloation of tke Edict of 
Nantf . , . by the Huguenot Society of America, New- 
York, 1900. and in J. Fontaine, Memoira of a Huguenot 
Family, New York, 1907. Besides the literature Bivi>n 
under Do PuEaais-MoRNAT; Hdousnotb; and Fraxce, 
consult: E. Benott, Hiet. de VidU de Nantes, 5 vols.. Delft, 
1693-95; Mhnoiree et eorrtepondance de DupUeeie-Mor- 
nay, vols. vi. sqq., Paris, 1824; E. Bonnemere, Lee Dra- 
gonnadee. Hiet. dee Camiearde eoue Louie XIV., Paris, 
1882; £dite, dSclaratiane et arreele eoneernane la religion 
. . . riformie, ieei'1761, Sb. 18S5; F. Puauz and A. 
Sabatier. itudee eur la Hoocaiion, ib. 1885; T. Scbott. 
Die Aufhebung dee Edikte van Naniee, Halle, 1885; L. 
Acuesse, Hiet. de rttablieeement du jrroteetantieme en 
France, iv. 657 sqq., Paris, 1886; O. Douen, La Rfvooa- 
tian de Vidit de Nantee, 3 vols., tb. 1894; J. Faorey, Henri 
IV. et ridU de Nantee, Bordeaux, 1903; P. Bert. Hiet. de 
la rhfocation de FSdit de Nantee h Bordeaux, Paris, 1908; 
Abb4 Rouquette, Atudee eur la rSvocation de Fidit de 
Nantee en Languedoc: lee fugiUfe (1086-1713), ib. 1908; 
Robinson, European Hietory, ii. 183 sqq., 287 sqq., 316 
sqq. 

NARD (SPIKENARD): A pUnt (Valeriana 
jatamansi or Nardostackya jaiamansi) growing on 
heights and in plains of northern and eastern India, 
and in southern Arabia and Gedrosia, from which 
a favorite and costly perfume was obtained (cf. 
Cant. i. 12, iv. 13-14; Mark xiv. 3-5). It was 
brought into the trade of the West, including Pales- 
tine, by the Phenidans. The common nord unguent 
consisted of a mixture of oils of several aromatic 
plants belonging to the genus Valeriana, and was 
usually plac^ in small alabaster boxes (cf. Mark 
xiv. 3) or in scent bottles. Nard was used not only 
as an imguent but also to flavor wine, and the oO 
was even drunk. With such costly nard Maiy an- 
ointed Christ at Bethany six days before the Posd- 
over (John xii. 1 sqq.), typifying his approaching 
burial, since this oil was also used to preserve the 
corpse from decay (Arabic Gospel of the Infancy, 

v.). (R. KlTTEL.) 

Bibuoorapbt: Theophrastiis, Hiet. planitarum, IX.. \ni. 
2; Pliny. Nat. hiet., xii. 26-27. ziii. 2; O. Celsius. Hirrxf- 
botanicum, ii. 1-11. Amsterdam, 1748; Aeiatic Reeearehes, 
ii. 405-417. Calcutta. 1876; W. Dsrmock, Pharmaeoffraphia 
Indiea, ii. 233-238, London, 1891; DB, iv. 611; EB, iv. 
4749-51; DCB, ii. 227. 671; JE, ix. 170; Vicouroux. Dic- 
tionnaire, faso. xxviii. 1478-80. 

NASH, HENRT STLVBSTBR: Protestant Epis- 
copalian; b. at Newark, O., Dec. 22, 1854. He was 
educated at Harvard (A.B., 1878) and at the Epis- 
copal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass., from 
which he was graduated in 1881. In 1882 he wns* 
appointed to his present position of professor of 
the literature and interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment in the latter institution. He was also rector 
of the Church of the Redeemer, Chestnut Hill, Mass., 
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from 1888 to 1903. He has written: The Genesis of 
the Social Conscience (New York, 1897); Ethics and 
ReveUUicn (1899); History of the Higher Criticism 
of the New Testament (1900); and Atoning Life 
(1908). 

RASmTB; n^smith, DAVID: Scotch philan- 
thrc^ist; b. at Glasgow Mar. 21, 1799; d. at Guild- 
ford (30 m. B.W. of London) Nov. 17, 1839. He was 
the originator of city missions, having established 
the first one, in Glasgow, 1826. From 1821 to 1828 
be was secretaiy to the united benevolent societies 
of Glasgow, but spent the remainder of his life in 
propagating his benevolent schemes. With this in 
view he visited the United States and Canada in 
1830, establishing there many missions and asso- 
ciations; and France, in 1832. He founded the 
London City Mission in 1835, and was its secretary 
till 1837; in 1837 he formed the British and Foreign 
Mission for the purpose of unifying and propagating 
the work of city missions. 
BtBUoasAraT: J. GtunpbeU, Memain of David Ntumith, 

London. 1844; DNB, xl. 111-112. 

HATALK, na-ta'lis, ALEXANDER (Alenndre 
Sod) : French Dominican; b. at Rouen Jan. 19, 1639; 
d. at Paris Aug. 21, 1724. He entered the Dominican 
Older in 1655, became teacher of philosophy and 
theology in the convent of St. Jacques at Paris, and 
in 1706 provincial. At the instance of Colbert he 
wrote h^ Selecta historicB eccUsiasticcs capita (24 
vols., Paris, 1677-86), to which he later appended 
the history of the Old Testament in six volumes. 
The work is practically a series of monographs of the 
most important points of church history, and the 
treatment is polemic and dogmatic rather than his- 
toric, the more modem opponents of Roman Cath- 
olicion, eQ>ecially the Reformed, being attacked. 
The first volumes won the author high praise at 
Rome, but so strong was the anti-papal tendency 
of the later volumes that Innocent XL, by a decree 
of July 13, 1684, forbade his writings to be read 
under pain of ezconmiunication. Natalia refused 
to submit and published a defense in 1699. His 
history was edited with emendations and disserta- 
tions directed against himself by Roncaglia at 
Lucca in 1734, and was then removed from the In- 
dex by Benedict XIII. Other editions appeared at 
Lucca in 1749 sqq., Venice in 1778 sqq., and Bingen 
in 1784. Another important work of Natalia is the 
Theologia dogmatiea et moralis (10 vols., Paris, 1693, 
and often). (G. UHLHORNf.) 

BtBuoGftAPHT: J. Qu^tif and J. £chard» Script, ordinia 

VrmtkttUmtm, ii. 810 sqq.. Parte, 1721; A. Touron. Hiat. 

dea hommm UluMtret de Vordre. ds S. Dominiau^ v. 805, 6 

vob.. ib. 1743-49; Niceron, Mtmovrea, zxiii. 

HATHART: An important prophet of the reign 
of David whose history is given in II Sam. vii. 1 
sqq., xii. 1 sqq.; and I Kings i. In the passage last 
named, Nathan, the former tutor of the prince 
(II Sam. xii. 25), joined Bathsheba, the mother of 
Solomon, in influencing David to make Solomon his 
suceemor, both by recalling David's promise to 
Bathsheba to this effect and by informing David 
of Adonijah's premature assimiption of royal power. 
The other occasion (II Sam. xii. 1 sqq.) in which 
Nathan appeared most prominently was after the 
death of David's son by Bathsheba, In this narra- 



tive appears the well-known parable told by the 
prophet to David, who, after pronouncing judgment, 
received the application of the parable to himself 
in the words " thou art the man " (II Sam. xii. 7). 
The parable is apparently an independent account 
woven into the main story, and there are, accord- 
ingly, two accounts, one prophetic and the 'other 
more secular. There is, however, no real reason 
to doubt the historicity of either. The third record 
concerning Nathan (II Sam. vii.), though showing 
in its present form traces of Deuteronomic redaction, 
stands on the same basis of probability as II. Sam. 
xii. 1 sqq. From these accounts it appears that 
Nathan was one of the most influential persons at 
the court of David. (R. Kittbl.) 

Bibuography: The oommentariea on the paasagea cited; 
the pertinent aections in the works on Hebrew h^tory 
given under Ahab; and Israbl, Hibtort or; Vigouroux, 
Dictionnaire, part xxvui. 1482; DB, iii. 488; EB, m. 3337- 
3338: JE, ix. 176. 

NATHAITAEL. See Babtholombw. 

NATHUSIUS, na-ta'si-Os, MARTIN VON: Ger- 
man Lutheran; b. at Althaldensleben (13 m. n.w. 
of Magdebuig), Saxony, Sept. 24, 1843; d. at Greifs- 
wald Mar. 9, 1906. He studied at the universities 
of Heidelbex^, Halle, TQbingen, and Berlin from 
1862 to 1867, and was successively assistant preacher 
at Wemigerode (1869-73), pastor at Quedlinbui^ 
(1873-85) and Barmen (1885-88), and professor of 
practical theology at the University of Greifswald 
(1888-1906). His principal works are: Timotheus, 
ein RatgeberfUr junge Theologen in Bildem atu dem 
Leben (Leipsic, 1881); Naturwisaenschaft und Phi- 
losophic (Heilbronn, 1883); Kaiechismus-Predigten 
(2 vols., Leipsic, 1883-84); Das Wesen der Wissen- 
schaft und ihre Wendung auf die Religion (1885); 
Die Verfassung der evangdischen Kirche und die 
neuesten Versuche zu ihrer Verbesserung in Preuasen 
(1888); Mitarbeit der Kirche an der Ldsung der so- 
sialen Frage (2 vols., 1893-94); Die Kemfrage im 
Streit far das Apostolikum (Heilbronn, 1893); Die 
Inspiration der heiligen Schrift und die historische 
KrUik (1895); Die chHstlichreogiale Idee der Refor- 
mation-Zeit und ihre Vorgeschichte (GUtersloh, 1897) ; 
Ueber die wissenschaftliche und rdigidee Gewiseheit 
(Heilbronn, 1902); and Handbuch des kirchiichen 
Unterrichts nach Ziel, Inhalt und Form (3 vols., 
Leipsic, 1903-04). 

NATIONAL CATHOLIC CHURCH. See Old 
Catholics, III., {2. 

NATIONAL COVENANT (1638). See Cove- 

NANTEBS, § 3. 

NATIVITY OF JESUS CHRIST. See Chribtmajb. 

NATURAL LAW: In an ethical sense (for 
another sense, see Nature, Laws of), those abso- 
lute and universally valid imperatives that are in- 
nate in the reason of every individual 
Stoic and necessarily come into conscious- 
Origin, ness with the development of the 
mind. This thought originated with 
the Stoics (see Stoicism). They wished to show 
that " the good " is not binding because of arbitrary 
human statute, but because of inner necessity, and 
to establish, in contrast to the former ethical par- 
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ticularism, a system of morab binding on everyone. 
The thought was plausible by reason of the fact 
that among the peoples of the earth a far-reaching 
unanimity in moral judgment actually prevailed. 
This agreement seemed merely to have been brought 
to light by social intercourse, though in reality it 
had been, for the most part, created by such inter- 
course. The vehicle for the development of the 
thought was metaphysics and the psychology of 
the idealistic philosophy. By converting Plato's 
archetypal " ideas " into inmianent, active '' logoi " 
and combining these into a single '' logos/' which 
they identified with the Godhead, the Stoics reached 
the conception of a divine world-reason, of which 
the reason of the individual is a part. It manifests 
itself in the dictates of finite reason as the impersr 
tive law of the Godhead. Knowledge of this natural 
moral law is instinctive and a priori, it being per- 
ceived by means of intuitively evident " common 
notions " (Gk. koinai ennoiai). Although these 
ideas were designated as " innate " {emphytoi) be- 
fore Cicero's time, he was reaUy the first so to re- 
gard this original outfit of the practical reason, and, 
too, not only in embryo but also in general outline, 
inasmuch as the germs of moral laws are found in 
the animal impulses to procreation and care for 
the young, and since the four cardinal virtues 
are already pre-formed in the sense of percep- 
tion for truth, social order, size and independ- 
ence, and fitness and harmony. Under the 
emperors this thought was taken up in Roman 
jurisprudence, when Roman society had ex- 
changed its national for a cosmopolitan character. 
To the arbitrary laws of man, changing with time 
and place, conditioned by practical considerations, 
and not always perfect, it opposes the natural 
law, sanctioned by God, universudly valid and un- 
changeable — the perfect law, and the standard for 
all statute-law. 

This Stoic conception was brought into Christian 
theology by the apologists to establish the truth of 
revelation and fix a boundary between 
In Christianity and Judaism. Their argu- 
Christian ment was, that the eternal, universal. 
Theology, natural law, because it had been ob- 
scured by sin, was publicly promul- 
gated by Moses and afterward confirmed by Christ, 
with the repeal of the ceremonial and political ad- 
juncts. At first the natural moral law, this funda- 
mental postulate of Christianity, which was in- 
tended to explain, establish, and put into effect the 
ethical knowledge already at hand, was conceived 
as an original endowment of the reason. Then the 
natural moral law, together with the conception of 
natural right, became in the church system the 
foundation of the new law revealed in Christ, which 
takes into account the supernatural purpose of man. 
This new law transcends both the natural and the 
Mosaic law, in that it applies to intention as well 
as to overt act, demands spiritual acts that culti- 
vate grace, and finally gives the Evangelical 
Counsels (see Conbilia Evanqelica). The fact 
that the natural law was regarded as obscured 
gave to the Church, as the custodian of revealed 
law, the control and administration of the laws of 
the land. 



In contrast to the Roman Catholic conception of 
Christianity as nova lex, the Reformation recognizes 

Jesus as Redeemer only, and not as 
In the law-giver. It sees in the natural law 
Refor- the recognition of man's supernatural 
mation. destiny, which is imparted to him with 

the creation of the reasoning faculty; 
and, consequently, it includes in natural law, and 
the Mosaic law confirming the same, the highest de- 
mands of Christianity; viz., humility, dependence, 
humble trust in God, etc. Since, however, as re- 
gards its content, the natural law is obscured and 
requires the grace of God to make it appear in all 
its splendor, the assertion that it is innate is noth- 
ing but an expression of the feeling of obligation 
to meet the Christian demand. If this is to move 
conscience, then the soul must be formed in accord- 
ance with it. Further, the conception of natural 
law served in the conflict with the visionaries to 
separate the parts of the Mosaic law that were uni- 
versally binding from those that were binding on 
the Jews alone. Finally, it established the inde- 
pendence of the temporal authorities as opposed 
to the Church, since the external acts it regulates 
are discovered by the reason. With Melanchthon 
comes the title under which this humane basis of 
Greco-Roman ethics was used to teach the Gospel 
and prove its truth. In the sequel natural right 
and natural moral law became the means of eman- 
cipation from the continued activity of Roman 
Catholic motives in Protestantism. 

The theocratic conception of the State as the 
guardian of both tables made the State responsible 

for the true worship of God and the 

Further salvation of its subjects. Now, through 

Develop- the further development of the idea of 

ment natural law, a new conception gains 

the ascendency, which regards the 
State as a human institution having as its object 
temporal peace. Revelation had always shown 
itself as a source of freedom of personality, and, at 
the same time, as the tyrannizing domination of a 
foreign will. As a means of emancipation from this 
supernatural authority of revelation representatives 
of Deism and the Enlightenment (qq.v.) made use 
of the traditional innate moral law. In philosoph- 
ical ethics rationalism and empiricism are here op- 
posed to each other. According to the rationalistic 
view, either the truth of absolute ethical impera- 
tives, like that of mathematical and logical axioms, 
brings its evidence to conscience intuitively, or else, 
as Kant maintjiins, the moral law followed from 
the formal power of the reason to apprehend the 
unconditioned or posit unity. On the other hand, 
the empiricists hold that the moral law is only the 
sum total of those rules of life, learned by experi- 
ence, which, if followed, will bring the greatest 
possible amount of satisfaction to a pre-moral in- 
stinct, either the egoistic, the altruistic, or both. 
The fact that among different peoples, and in differ- 
ent ages, the moral law has not always had the 
same content, has made it evident that the moral 
consciousness has had a history, that it is the re- 
sult of a gradual development. With this new view- 
point the old antagonism between rationalism and 
empiricism becomes absorbed in that between ideal- 
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ism and evolutionism. Whfle idealism conceives of 
the mind as the immanent cause of this develop- 
ment, evolutionism deduces these changes from 
external factors, after the analogy of the methods 
of natural science (see Evolution). Recognising 
that it is not the origin of the moral law that gives 
to it its validity, but rather its power to lift the per- 
sonality to a higher plane, even Christian theology 
has now abandoned the fundamental part of the 
doctrine of an innate moral law. The supposed 
innate moral law is completely subject to the changes 
of history, in which Christian revelation proves itself 
by its fruits. See Ethics. J. GoTTBCHicxt. 

Bibuoobapbt: M. Voict, Die LArt vom jut naturale, yol. 
i., LeipBie, 1859 ; K. Hildenbrand. Oeaehiehte und Syatem 
dtr R«ekt9- uiuM StaaUphUo9ophie, vol. i., ib. 1860; £. 
Zdler. Die PkHomtphie der Oriechm, vol. iii., part 1, ib. 
1880, Enc. tnuuU.. London, 1880-^1; H. Drummond, 
Katunl Law m the Sjnritual Wartd, London, 1883, and 
often; F. Jodl. GeaehiehU der Ethik, Stuttgart, 1889; H. 
WcMB, BinleitvnQ in die ehrieaichen Btkik, Leipsic, 1890; 
E. Trdltoch, Vemunft und Offenbarung hei J. Gerhard und 
MdanekUum^ Gdttingen, 1891; T. Ekenhaus, Weaen und 
BnUUkumg dee Gewieeene, vol. i., Ldpuc, 1894. 

HATURAL THEOLOGY: The favorite term in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries designating 
the knowledge of God drawn from nature in dis- 
tinction from the knowledge of God contained in 
revdation. Thin division of theology into natural 
sod revealed had its roots in the scholastic distinc- 
tion between the two truths, one derived from 
nature by the use of the Aristotelian logic, subject 
to the authority of the Church, the other, truth 
above mason, revealed by God but formulated and 
tau^t solely by authority of the Church (see Air 
BCBTUs Magxus; Scholasticism). The deists re- 
lied exclusively on natural theology, on the ground 
that the being and attributes of God could be ex- 
haustively ascertained from the constitution and 
eourae of the world, thus superseding the necessity 
of aupematural revelation (see Deism). David 
Hume, by his theory of knowledge, proved that 
even this knowledge was too precarious for rational 
certitude. On the other hand, Bishop Butler (Anal- 
ogy of Rdigion, London, 1736 and often) maintained 
that natural and revealed religion were so far one 
that the truths of natural theology provided a basis 
for the characteristic truths of the Christian faith, 
such as miracles, the incarnation, and redemption. 
Later, the wisdom, power, and even the goodness 
of (jod were held to be demonstrable by the proo- 
eases of natural theology (S. Clarke, A Demonstrar 
tion of the Being and AUribtdea of God, London, 
n05; Wm. Paley, Naivral Theology, ib. 1802; 
Bridgewaier Treatiaes, q.v.). The function and 
name of natural theology continued in vogue until 
the ktter portion of the last century (see God, 
IV.; and consult T. Chalmers, Natural Theology, 
K/iinburgh, 1849; A. P. Chadboume, Leduret on 
\'at}ir(U Theology, New York, 1867; E. H. Gillett, 
Ood in Human Thought, or Natural Theology, ib. 
1874; W. Jackson, Philosophy of Natural Thetkogy, 
London, 1874; J. H. Kennedy, Natural Theology 
and Modem Th^ntght, ib. 1891; G. C. Stokes, Nat- 
ural Theology, ib. 1891; G. P. Fisher, Manual of 
Katwral ThMlogy, New York, 1893). This habit of 
thought has, however, been strongly opposed by 
Bitschl and his school. Relying on Kant's distinc- 



tion between the pure and the practical reason, 
they seek the source of the knowledge of God not 
through the theoretic judgments of science or phi- 
losophy, but only through value- judgments to 
which revelation is addressed. Nature being im- 
personal can neither receive nor communicate the 
personal redemptive disclosure of God which man 
needs for reconciliation with him; this is to be 
sought ultimately only in Christ and the Christian 
community. Recent thought tends to yet another 
mode of viewing the whole subject. The distinction 
between natural and supernatural, in which natural 
theology arose and flourished, is effaced. Ruling 
ideas are: philosophical monism; psycho-physics 
tending to the personal interpretation of reality; evo- 
lution involving and revealing the unity of the world; 
the divine immanence as a postulate of religious 
thought. Moreover, the material included in natural 
theology is treated from a different point of view, as, 
e.g., the science of religion (C. P. Tiele, ElemenU of 
the Science of Religion, New York, 1897; J. Caird, 
PkOoaophy of Religion, Edinbuigh, 1880; O. Pflei- 
derer, Philoaophy of Religion, London, 1886; G. T. 
Ladd, Philoaophy of Religion, New York, 1905; H. 
HOffding, Philoaophy of Religion, London, 1906); 
apologetics (A. B. Bruce, Apologetica, New York, 
1892; G. B. Foster, The Finality of the Christian 
Religion, Chicago, 1906); theism (Samuel Harris, 
Philoaophical Baaia of Theiam, New Yoik, 1886; 
B. P. Bowne, Theiam, ib. 1902); or individual as- 
pects of fundamental religious questions are dis- 
cussed with reference, e. g., to psychology (E. D. 
Starbuck, Paychology of Religion, London, 1899; 
G. A. Coe, The Spiritual Life, New Yoric, 1900; 
W. James, Varietiea of Rdigioua Experience, ib. 
1902); religion (L. H. Jordan, Comparative Religion, 
Ita Oeneaia and Growth, Edinburgh, 1905; A. Saba- 
tier, Religiona of Authority and Rdigiona of the Spirit, 
New York, 1906); Christianity (A. Hamack, What 
ia Chriatianityf London, 1901); metaphysics (J. 
Royce, The World and the Individual, New York, 
1900-01); science (J. LeConte, Evolution and Ita 
Relation to Rdigioua Thought, New York, 1894; 
E. Caird, The Evolution of Religion, London, 1893); 
histoiy (A. Mensies, Hiatory of Religion, London, 
1895; W. Bousset, Daa Weaen der Religion, darge- 
ateUt in Hirer GeachiMe, Halle, 1904). 

C. A. Becxwith. 
Bibuookafht: Besidea theworln mentioned m the text, 
the reader may consult: J. A. Thomas. The Bible of Na- 
ture, London, 1908; and R. Otto, Nahgrdliem tmd Rdigion, 
ib. 1909. 

NATURB, LAWS OF: In general a law is a 
statement of the rule according to which something 
either necessarily takes place, as in external nature, 
or ought to take place, as in the normative sciences. 
While the laws of logic or ethics are often violated, 
no exception to the law of gravitation has ever been 
observed. Indeed, it is this assumed element of 
necessity that distinguishes the laws of nature from 
the recognised rules of thought, conduct, etc. 

However, it is by no means certain to what extent 
laws of nature, e.g., that of mechanical causation, 
find application; and it is still a mooted question 
whether they control psychical life and the prog- 
ress of history, as well as physical happenings, or 
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whether a teleological element must be reckoned 
with. Further, since such laws are derived largely 
from experience, which is highly diversified and 
seemingly endless, it is impossible to fix upon a 
limited number of laws of nature and say that they 
are all. Attempts to set up a single law, upon which 
all natural processes depend, have proved as in- 
effectual as similar attempts of metaphysicians to 
reduce all ontology to some one formal proposition. 
In both cases the unifying principle is empty and 
abstract, and its truth is denied by the veiy mul- 
tiplicity of existence. The law of causation has 
been taken as such a general formula; but it is 
seen at once that this transcends mere natural 
events. Evolution, as the single law to which all 
natural events are to be subordinated, is likewise 
unsatisfactory. It would also control all psychical 
life, individuial and social, as well as natural phe- 
nomena. Merely with such general formulas veiy 
little would have been accomplished by science; 
for they really give no explanation of phenomena. 
In the veiy conception of event and phenomenon, 
evolution and causation are already assumed. Even 
from the law of the conservation of energy, which 
seems to have more content than the two just men- 
tioned, it is impossible to deduce the single laws 
that actually govern natural events. 

Attempts to formulate the laws of nature reach 
far back into antiquity. In the philosophy of An- 
aximander and Heraclitus the eternal flux of things 
expresses the most general law; and similarly An- 
aximenes. Plato and Aristotle speak of laws of 
nature, but do not formulate them. As to the origin 
of these laws, there are two familiar views. Accord- 
ing to the first, which originated with Anaxagoras, 
they were given to the world by the Godhead. 
Thus hold both deists and theists. According 
to the second, or naturalistic, view, which orig- 
inated with Democritus, these laws are eternal and 
immanent in the world. Thus held Spinoza. Kant 
opposed both these views. He taught that man is 
not only his own law-giver in the practical field, but 
that he is even the law-giver of nature, since all the 
concepts, axioms, and laws which make possible a 
synthesis of perceptions, or experience, or science 
based upon experience, are immanent in his under- 
standing. While there may be an a priori element in 
the laws of natiuv, the fact remains that such law^s, 
even the most universal, are discovered only on the 
basis of experience. With the laws of nature must not 
be confused Natural Law (q.v.). (M. HEiNZEf.) 
Bibuoobapht: Q. D. Campbell (the duke of Argyll). T*he 
Reign cf Law, new ed., New York. 188.5; F. Schultie. PhU- 
o&ophie der NatunoiMenaehaftt 2 parts. Leipric, 1S81; H. 
Dnimmond, Natural Law in Uie SpirUval World, London, 
1883 and often; Q. D. Campbell. The. Unity of Nature, ib. 
1884; idem, The Reign of Law, ib. 1867 and often; N. S. 
8haler, The Inter-relation of Nature, Boston. 1893; O. C. 
Zinuner, Ueberdaa Weeen der Naturgeaetze, Oiessen, 1803; 
R. Rdhrich, RaUdhafte Dinge, Binfuhrung in die Cfrund- 
geeetze der Natur, Leipeic, 1897; C. H. Crawford. Natural 
Lawe Ooveming (A« Mortal and Immortal WoHde, Chicaiso, 
1904; E. Dennert, NatvrgeaeU, Zufall, Voreehungt Ham- 
burg, 1906; E. Boutroux, VAer den Begriff dea Naturge- 
utsee ... in der PhUceophie der Oegentcarl, Jena, 1907. 

HAUDE, u^'d^, PHILIPPE: Franco-German 
Reformed; b. at Metz Dec. 28, 1654; d. at Berlin 
Mar. 7, 1729. As a boy he spent four years as page 
to the count of Weimar at Marksuhl. Attempts 



made here to convert him from the Reformed to the 
Lutheran faith led him to devote himself to theo- 
logical studies, which he continued on his retiim 
to Metz. On the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
(1685) he fled to Germany. In 1687 he settled at 
Berlin as a teacher of mathematics, becoming pro- 
fessor of mathematics at the Academy of Sciences 
in 1704. His mathematical works are overshadowed 
by his numerous theological writings. These are 
all devoted to defending the sovereign grace of God 
on a supralapsarian basis. In his Morale evan- 
gdique (2 vols., Berlin, 1699), he attacked natural- 
istic ethics, divorced from revealed religion, which 
denied the origin of evil in the world. His La Sau^ 
veraine Perfection de Dieu dans aes divers attribuls 
(2 vols., Amsterdam, 1708) was directed primarily 
against the philosopher Pierre Bayle and the French 
preacher at Berlin, Isaac Jaquelot, the former doubt- 
ing Christianity, the latter being universalistic in 
tendency. The Recueil des objecHona (1709) sought 
to show that infralapsarians differ from supralap- 
sarians only in phraseology. He renewed his attack 
on Bayle in Re/tUaiion du " CommerUaire philo- 
sophique" (Berlin, 1718). His Examen de deux 
traiUa (2 vols., Amsterdam, 1713) was directed 
against the non-traditional theology of the Copen- 
hagen preacher La Placette and the Swiss theo- 
logian Osterwald. He assailed the mysticism of 
Pierre Poiret in his OrHndliche Untersuchung der 
myetiechen Theologie (Zerbst, 1713) and polemized 
against the imiversaJistic tendency of the theolog- 
ical faculty of Frankfort in his Theologiache Gedanken 
aber den Entwurf der Lekre von der Beschaffenheit 
und Ordnung der gSUlichen RatschlHsae (1714). 

(F. W. CuNof.) 
BzBUoaRAPHT: D. H. Bering, BeitrAge eur Oeachichte der 
reformierten Kirche in den preueeiech-itrandenburgiechen 
LAndem, vol. ii., Brealau, 1785; Nioeron, MSmoiree, vol. xU. 

NAUMBUR6, naumlsOig, BISHOPRIC OF: An 

ancient bishopric in what is now Prussian Saxony, 
founded at the same time and under the same cir- 
cumstances as those of Mersebuig and Meissen 
(qq.v.). The original seat of the bishopric was at 
Zeitz. It included the Wendish districts on the 
right bank of the upper Saale. The conversion of 
the inhabitants was a slow process, and had not 
been completed by the beginning of the twelfth 
century. This accounts for the transference of the 
see from Zeitz to Naumburg, on the borders of the 
German-speaking territory, at the instance of Con- 
rad II., which was confirxned by John XIX. in 1028. 

(A. Hauck.) 

The town of Naumbuig was presented to the 
bishop at the time of the transfer; but the mar- 
graves of Meissen, nominally protectors of the see, 
kept the secular authority in their own hands until 
Bishop Meinher (d. 1280) established the sovereignty 
of the bishop. In the time of Philip, palsgrave of 
the Rhine and duke of Bavaria (1517-41), a usually 
non-resident bishop, the Reformation niade great 
progress in the district. At his death the canons 
elected Julius von Pflug, the last Roman Cathob'c 
bishop (1541-64), whose place was contested by 
Nicholas von Amsdorf , on the strength of consecra- 
tion at the hands of Luther. 
Bibuograpbt: C. P. Lepsiua, Oeeehichie der Biecknfe dee 

HocKetifU Naumbwg, part i., Naumbuzs, 1846; 8. Braon, 
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Saymlmrffm' AnnaUn . . . 799-teiS, ib. 1892; E. Hoff- 
maxi. Satamburg . . . im ZtitaUer der Reformation, Leip- 
ak. 1901. 

NAUMBXIRG, naum'bQrg, CONVENTION: An 
aaaembly held at Naumburg from Jan. 20 to Feb. 
8, 1561, to unite the Protestant estates by the sub- 
scription of the Augsburg Confession, and to dis- 
cuss common measures against the Council of 
Trent, which was soon to be reopened. Since the 
lecond colloquy of Worms (q.v.) in 1557 various 
attempts had been made to unite the Protestants 
^<«e Fbankfobt Recess). The adherents of 
Fbcius (q.v.) requested a general synod; but the 
Philippists (q.v.) opposed this plan. Ehiring the 
Diet of Augsbuig (Mar., 1559), Duke Christoph of 
Wurttembeig proposed a new convention of the 
Evangelical princes, and at a meeting of Duke 
Christopher, Elector Frederick III. of the Pala- 
tinate, and his son-in-law, Duke John Frederick of 
Saxony, at Hilsbach, it was decided that the con- 
vention should be held at Naumbuig. Landgrave 
Philip, Count-Palatinate Wolfgang of ZweibrQcken, 
and Elector August were also won for the plan. 
The rulers of WOrttembei^g and the Palatinate in- 
vited the princes of Upper Crermany, while Elector 
August and John Frederick of Saxony invited those 
of North Germany. 

Several princes were represented in the conven- 
tion by their councilors. From Jan. 20 to Feb. 8 
there were held twenty-one sittings. In accord- 
ance with a preliminary agreement that nothing 
else was to be discussed but the subscription of the 
Augsbuig Confession, Frederick III. of the Palati- 
nate proposed the following points: (1) Compari- 
son of all editions of the Augsburg Confession in 
order to decide which copy should be subscribed; 
(2) the drawing up of a preface stating the occa- 
sion and purpose of the meeting; (3) an explana- 
tion to the emperor concerning the purpose of the 
meeting; (4) discussion on the question whether 
and how the unin^'ited cotmts, lords, and cities were 
to be persuaded to subscribe. Immediately differ- 
ence of opinion arose as to what edition should be 
subscribed; and some demanded also the subscrip- 
tion of the Schmalkald Articles. Frederick III. de- 
manded the subscription of the Latin confession of 
1530, since the corresponding German text con- 
tained the offensive words, unter GeHaU des BroUs 
laui Weines, which admitted transubstantiation. 
The subscription of the Latin text was in Frederick's 
eye equal to an implicit acknowledgment of art. x. 
of the Forioto, regarding the Lord's Supper. The 
work of collating the different editions occupied 
two full days. Various points of dispute now 
arose, on the question whether the edition of 15,31 
or 1540 or 1542 should be subscribed, and whether 
the Gennan text in art. x. of the Invariata seemed 
to confirm transubstantiation. In the mean time 
orthodox theologians had not missed the oppor- 
tunity to influence the princes. David Chytrseus 
of Rostock pointed out the Melanchthonian here- 
sies in the Variaia and advocated the subscription 
of the Invariata, together with the Schmalkald Arti- 
cles; and the adherents of Flacius sent an epistle 
warning against any subscription of the Augsburg 
Confession, unless the subscription of the Apology 
and the Schmalkald articles were included. The 



assembled princes finally agreed upon the edi- 
tion of 1531, and a preface was drawn up to be 
sent to the emperor. John Frederick and Ulrich 
of Mecklenburg refused to sign the preface on the 
ground that the obnoxious heresies, especially those 
of the Sacramentarians, were not specially men- 
tioned and condemned, and that no direct expla- 
nation of the disputed articles had been given. The 
sudden and secret departure of John Frederick 
from Naumbuig caused great alarm among the 
princes. The preface was signed by the two elec- 
tors. Landgrave Philip of Hesse, Didce Christopher, 
and the margrave of Baden. Neither Duke Ulrich 
signed, nor the councilors of the other absent princes, 
as most of them had already departed. 

More harmony prevailed in the negotiations re- 
garding the Council of Trent. Two papal legates 
and an imperial embassy arrived at Naumbiug. 
When it was discovered that the papal briefs in- 
viting the Protestant princes to participate in the 
Council of Trent began with the words Diledo 
filio (" [to my] beloved son "), they were sent back 
unopened, with the remaric that the Protestant 
princes were not, and would never be, the sons 
of the pope. The convention finally answered the 
emperor and the pope to the effect that none of its 
number would participate in the Council of Trent, 
that they wanted a national German cotmcil in 
which they could not only be heard, but also have 
a vote. 

At the entreaty of the persecuted French Hugue- 
nots, the assembled princes sent letters of interces- 
sion to King Charles IX. and King Anthony of 
Navarre. There appeared an ambassador from 
Queen Elizabeth of England, who, in consideration 
of the coalition of the Roman Cathoh'c powers, 
urged the necessity of a closer union of the Evan- 
gelicals and proposed steps to be taken for the 
purpose of a mutual agreement in regard to the 
Council of Trent. The princes promised to comply 
with her wishes, and also notified the king of Den- 
mark of their attitude toward a cotmcil. The 
princes pledged themselves to induce each one of 
their counts, lords, and cities to subscribe the Augs- 
burg Confession together with the preface. For the 
preservation of peace they resolved upon a careful 
censorship of new writings and the suppression of 
all libelous literature. Thus the convention came 
to an end; but the work of peace was soon destroyed 
by the opposition of John Frederick of Saxony and 
by the zealous labors of the anti-Philippist theo- 
logians. At the Convention of LOnebuiig in July 
of the same year the leading theologians of Ltibeck, 
Bremen, Hamburg, Rostock, Magdeburg, and 
Brunswick imanimously rejected the Naumbui^g 
preface and asked for a severe condemnation of the 
heresies. The princes of Lower Saxony likewise 
rejected the preface. The only palpable result of 
the Naimibiuig Convention was a common protest 
against pope and cotmcil. (G. Kawbrau.) 

BiBUoaaAPHT: Then are three monographs on the sub- 
ject: Q. P. H6nn, Hittona det von denen evangdiaehen 
Standtn 1661 tti Natanburg gthaUmtn ConverU§, Frankfort, 
1704; J. H. Gelbke. Der Saumbtarger FOrslentao, Leipmc, 
1793; R. Calinich, Der Naumburger FUraUntag* Ootba, 
1870. Cooeult further: H. Heppe, OemMchU der detUaehen 
ProiesUmHnnua 1666-81, i. 364 sqq., Mazburg, 1852; A. 
Kluckhohn, Briefe Friedriefu des Frommen, i. 154 8qq.« 
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Bruzuwick, 1868; idem, Friedrich der FromnUt pp. 79 
sqq.. Ndrdlingen, 1870; O. Z6ckler, Die Avg^urger Ron- 
festion, pp. 48 sqq., Frankfort, 1870; B. Kugler, ChrU- 
toph Henog mu WUrUembero, ii. 183 aqq., Stuttgart, 1872; 
M. Bitter, DeutKhe GetchichU im ZeitaUer der Geoenrefor- 
matian, i. 153-154, 209 sqq., ib. 1889; A. Heidenhaim, 
Die UnioneptUitik Jjandoraf PhUippa von Heaaen, 1367- 
iset, pp. 185-286, HaUe. 1890. 

NAUSEA (GRAU), FRIEDRICH: German 
Roman Catholic; b. at Waischenfeld, Upper Fran- 
conia, Bavaria, 1480; d. at Trent Feb. 6, 1552. He 
seems to have taught for a time at Nuremberg, and 
was then a private tutor of a son of Schwartzenberg, 
first at Leipsic, and then at Pavia and Padua, where 
he received his doctorate in law in 1523. In 1524 he 
went to Germany as secretary to Cardinal Lorenzo 
Campeggio (q.v.). The same year, besides being 
commissioned to restore Melanchthon and Erasmus 
to the Roman Catholic Church, he was made papal 
notaxy and count of the Lateran. In 1525 he was 
given the parish of St. Bartholomew, Frankfort, 
which, however, on account of Lutheran opposition, 
he exchanged for the post of cathedral preacher in 
Mainz. Here he became one of the chief Roman 
Catholic preachers and apologists of the Reforma- 
tion period. As preacher and counselor he was ac- 
tive at the Diet of Speyer in 1529. After a year in 
Italy, where he received the theological doctorate 
at Sienna, he went to Vienna as court chaplain and 
councilor to the Emperor Ferdinand. In 1538 he 
was made bishop coadjutor of Vienna, but still 
preached regularly before the court. In 1539 he 
published at Leipsic brief postilla of the Gospels 
to replace those of Luther. At the emperor's re- 
quest, Nausea took part in the Hagenau conference 
in 1540, and in the same year delivered at Worms 
his HortaHo ad ineundam in Christiana rdigione 
concordiam (Mainz, 1540), in which he uiged the 
acceptance of the tradition of the Fathers. In 1541 
he succeeded to the episcopal see of Vienna. His 
attempts at reform within his diocese failed to se- 
cure imperial support; but in 1551 he attended the 
Council of Trent as Ferdinand's orator, taking an 
active part in the debates on the Eucharist, pen- 
ance, and extreme unction, and on Jan. 7, 1552, 
preaching on the mass and the priesthood. His 
works include, besides many sermons: Responsa 
... ad aliquot GermanicoB natvmis gravamina 
(1538); Catechismua catholicua (1543; 2d ed., Anl^ 
werp, 1551); PatiOTalium inquiaUionum elenchi ires 
(Vienna, 1547); and laagogicon de dericis ardinandia 
(1548). (G. Kawbrau.) 

Bibuoorapht: A volume of BpietoltB mieedlanea to him 
■WM published Basel, 1661. Consult: the biography by 
J. Metsner, Regensburg. 1884; T. Wiedemann, GeachiefUe 
der Reformation und Gegenreformation im Lande unter der 
Enne, i. 227 sqq., ii. 27 sqq., Prague, 187S-^; W. Frie- 
densbuig, in ZKQ, xx (1899). 500 sqq., xxi (1900), 637 
sqq.; ADB, xxiii. 321 sqq.; KL, ix. 60 aqq. 

NAVIGATION. 

Hebrew Names for Ships ((1). 
Form, Construction, and Tackle (| 2). 
Early Hebrew Navigation. Tanhish (ft 3). 
Later Hebrew Navigation (ft 4). 

The most frequent name for ship in the Old Tes- 
tament is 'ont, a collective, 'oniyyah being a noun 
of individuality. It is applied to vessels of the most 
various sizes. In Job ix. 26 the expression " swift 



ships '' is probably identical in meaning with the 

'' vessels of bulrushes *' of Isa. xviii. 2, and recalls 

the boats known, e.g., to Pliny (Hist. 

I. Hebrew naturalis, xiii. 21 sqq.), and still used in 
Names the Sudan, made out of pap3rrus reeds. 

for Ships. They are practically rafts of no 
great size, made of bundles of reeds 
tied together and kept in motion with poles or 
short oars. But the word 'ont is used with qualify- 
ing words (*' ships of the sea," Ezek. xxvii. 9; 
" ships of Tarshish," Ezek. xxvii. 25) to denote 
vessels which sail the open seas. A rarer word is 
zi (Num. xxiv. 24; Isa. xxxiii. 21; Ezek. xxx. 29; 
Dan. xi. 30), which in Daniel and Numbers implies 
ships of war, probably also in Isaiah, but tlie pas- 
sage in EzcJciel is better represented by "swift 
ships." The word aephinah is found only in Jonah 
i. 5. 

Exceedingly instructive is the passage Ezek. 
xxvii. l-9a, 25-36, in the matter of construction, 
equipment, and manning of vessels. lyre is pic- 
tured as a splendid ship of commerce. 

2. Form, The double planks are of cypress 
Constructton, brought from Senir (Hermon); the 
and TacUe. mast is of cedar of Lebanon, while the 
oars are of oak brought from Bashan ; 
the deck (or cabin?) is of ** le'asshur " wood inlaid 
with ivory, brought from " the isles of Chittim " 
(a name derived originally from Cition in Cyprus, 
and then applied generally to the islands and coasts 
of the Mediterranean). The sail is of some valuable 
material wrought in Egypt and decorated with 
figures which had some connection with the busi- 
ness or the importance of the ship. The awning is 
of blue and purple. The word which is rendered 
** mariners " in verse 27 (mallah) is not to be con> 
nected with the word for salt (melah), but with the 
Babylonian malahu, " sailors." A part of the ship's 
company consisted of ** pilots " (i.e., the sailors 
who managed the tackle); and a part, of rowers. 
There can be no doubt that the prophet who penned 
this picture drew upon his knowledge of Phenician 
shipping, and the accoimt is the more valuable 
since no other reports are known of the material and 
equipment of a Phenician vessel. There are, how- 
ever, pictured on a relief from Sennacherib's palace 
at Nineveh vessels which are probably of Phenician 
origin. Two kinds of ships appear, one of which is 
a war vessel, equipped with a ram. They have two 
banks of oars, four in each bank, and each has two 
steering oars or rudders toward the stem, one on 
each side. Each ship has one mast and carries a 
yard, the ends of which are connected with the 
mast by ropes. The sail is apparently four-cornered, 
and from it one rope is carried to the bow and two 
to the stem. The other kind of ship is without the 
ram, is somewhat shorter and decidedly rounded in 
shape. This has no mast or tackle; three men on 
board are equipped with two spears each; and 
other general characteristics indicate that this is a 
second and smaller variety of war vessel. The mer- 
chant vessels were probably of this latter type, 
shorter and rounder, equipped with mast, stAya, 
yard, sail, and steering oars, sometimes also oars 
for propiilsion, though these could hardly be used 
for heavy ships of burden. It is likely that the bow 
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was decorated with some device which served also 
as a Diark of identification; Greek and Roman 
writers say that Phenician ships carried the head 
of a horse at the bow, as did an Assyrian ship 
figured in the palace of Saigon at Khorsabad. 

The Hebrews of the highlands of Palestine had 
necessarily nothing to do with seafaring matters. 
Whether the smaller tribes which for 
3. Early a time or always had their homes by 
Hebrew the sea engaged in marine business the 
navigation, notices in Gen. xlix. 13 and Judges v. 
Tarshiah. 17 do not make sufficiently clear. Out- 
side of these, the reigns of David and 
Solomon seem to have been the first period when 
Hebrew^s used the sea, being then in close connec- 
tion with the Phenicians. The embassies between 
Jerusalem and Tyre and the exchange of commodi- 
ties imply sea traffic (II Sam. v. 11; I Kings v. 15 
aqq., ix. 11, 14). Hiram sent the timbers needed 
by Solomon in rafts (I Kings v. 9), and the Chron- 
icler asserts that these came to Joppa (II Chron. 
U. 16); possibly Solomon had control of the trade 
routes and so of the road to Joppa, though it is 
more likely that Dor (see Philistines) was the port 
used, since this is known to have been in the region 
Already subject to Solomon. From Elathor from 
Eziongeber traffic was carried on with Ophir (q.v.). 
Tarshish was also a port to which ships sailed. The 
Old Testament does not make clear where Tarshish 
lay, except that it was somew^here in the West, either 
on the Mediterranean or still farther west. It is 
ZDentioned as belonging to the islands or coast lands 
of the Mediterranean, known as of importance and 
celebrated by Sidonian seafarers, as belonging to 
the Greeks (Isa. xxiii. I, Ix. 9; Ezek. xxvii. 12, 25; 
Cen. X. 4), and as reached by sailing from Joppa 
(Jonah i. 3) ; Isa. Ixvi. 19 implies that its distance 
was great. Eusebius and Jerome did not know 
where it was, but thought of Tarsus, and it was also 
located at Carthage and in India. The identifica- 
tion which has the best authority is Tartessus in 
Spain, on the river Guadalquivir, on which was 
the Phenician colony of Gadir (Gadeira, Gades, 
Cadii), founded according to the Romans about 
1 100 B.C. Greeks from Phocsea settled at Tarshish 
e. 600 B.C., since the control of the region by the 
Phenicians ceased about 700 B.C. because of their 
wan with the Assyrians. But between 500 and 300 
the Carthaginians held Gades. The earlier passages 
in the Old Testament assign Tarshish to the 
Pheniciansy while later passages (P in Gen. x. 4) 
reckon it to the Greeks, and this is significant. It 
is noteworthy that the wares said to be from 
Tarshish were those of Tartessus. It is reported of 
Solomon in I Kings x. 22 that he had ** ships of 
Tarshish " which made a trip every three years, and 
the passage gives the lading; the parallel text 
(II Chron. ix. 21) affirms that the ships sailed to 
Tardiish. It has been supposed that the expression 
" ahips of Tarshish " merely means " great sear 
f:oing vessels," which is indeed the case in, e.g., Isa. 
ii. 16; Ps. xlviii. 7. But the passage in Kings is to 
be taken as expressing ships which sailed to Tarshish 
in e<Hnpany with the ships of Hiram on the Med- 
iterranean, and Dor must have been the home port. 
The time consumed indicates a great distance. But 



in the Greco-Roman times the passage from Tyre to 
Tarshish consumed about twenty-four days, there- 
fore it took perhaps thirty days in Solomon's time. 
Probably the meaning is that during the first sum- 
mer the outward voyage was made, the lading was 
secured during the second summer, and the return 
journey was made in the third, since during the 
stormy season the sea was not traversed, and stops 
were probably made at many ports on the way. 
Closer conclusions as to the merchandise can not be 
reached from the passage under discussion, since it 
is not said that these came only from Tar^iish, and 
possibly Northern Africa was a second source whence 
the wares were derived. From I Kings xxii. 48- 
49 and II Chron. xx. 35-37 other conclusions fol- 
low. The first of these passages clearly means by 
" ships of Tarshish " vessels like those which sailed 
to that port, and the Chronicler again affirms that 
they sailed from Eziongeber to Tarshish. This was 
indeed not impossible if the route by way of the 
Nile and a canal to the Red Sea be thought of. 
But it is probable that the thought of the earlier 
passage (I Kings xxii. 48) ruled the statement of 
the supposed facts. 

Of Azariah it is reported in II Kings xiv. 21-22 
that he regained Elath, though it was soon recovered 
from the Jews (II Kings xvi. 6); but the Jews who 
were there may have engaged in navigation. Noth- 
ing is said of participation by the northern kingdom 
in the conunerce of the Phenicians 
4. Later during the alliance between the dy- 
Hebrew nasty of Omri with that of Tyre. The 
Navigatton. oracle on Issachar and Zebulun in 
Deut. xxxiii. 18-19 necessitates par- 
ticipation in sea traffic on the part of the latter at 
least, with the Bay of Accho as the point of de- 
parture. Similarly Hos. xii. 7-8, implying that 
Hebrews had learned the ways of the Canaanites, 
involves the interpretation that the former partici- 
pated in commerce by sea, though of course only a 
part of the population was so engaged. For post- 
exilic times there are indications such as Ps. cvii. 
23-30. Jonah i. gives a fair idea of the ideas of 
mariners of antiquity concerning the causes of 
storms; Prov. xxxi. 14 compares the prudence of 
the good housewife with the management of a ship; 
Eccles. xi. 1 may refer to traffic by sea; Eoclus. 
xxxiv. 9-16 hints at a sea voyage; the late passage 
Isa. xxxiii. 23 takes its figures from the tackle of a 
ship. Simon the Maccabee made Joppa a Hebrew 
port in 145 B.C. (see Philistines); Josephus (Ant., 
XrV., X.) reports decrees of the Romans which im- 
ply that the Jews had dealings on the sea, and Hyr- 
canus charged his brother Aristobulus before 
Pompey with permitting sea-robbery to exist, and in 
War, II., xxi. 8 mentions 330 (230 ?) boats on the Sea 
of Tiberias, while the Gospels speak frequently of the 
fisheries there. The account in Acts xxvii.-xxviii. 
of Paul's journey is valuable for the new light it 
affords on sea travel. Ships had by this time 
reached a considerable size, the Isis of Alexandria 
being 180 feet long, forty-five feet beam, and 
forty-three and a half feet deep, giving a tonnage 
of about 2,700. Such ships carried a foremast, 
used also probably as a crane; besides the mainsail 
and the foresail, a topsail was sometimes carried.^ 
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At the stem was the flagstaff from which the pen- 
nant flew. The rudder could be unshipped either 
when in harbor or during severe storms. Some 
ships carried several anchors (Acts xxvii. 29), 
though sometimes heavy stones were used. E^xact- 
ness in direction was unattainable in early navigar 
tion, the course being laid by the starsi and only 
dead reckoning of a sort was available, though a 
certain facility in calculating the ship's position was 
gained by practise, and charts were in the possession 
of sailors. On accoimt of the necessity of sailing 
under clear skies, navigation was as a rule suspended 
between October and the spring. The ''under- 
girding " of the ship (Acts xxvii. 17) is understood 
in two ways; one is the stretching of a strong rope 
around the ship just above the water line, the other 
places the rope amldship, passing under the keel and 
over the bulwarks and deck. The latter method was 
especially adapted to a ship of burden which carried 
its freight chiefly in the waist. (H. Quthe). 

Bzbuoorapbt: On the namei consult: S. Fr&nkel, Die 
aramautchtn Fremdw&rUr im Afabiaehen^ pp. 209 aqq.. 
I«yden, 18S6; E. KautMoh, Die Aramaiamen im A. T., 
part i., HaUe, 1902. On form and oonstniction: C. Torr, 
AtiCMfil 8hxp9, Cambridfle, 1894: A. Jal, AreKMogia 
noMiZe, Paris, 1840; A. Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, 
London. 1894. On Tamhiah: F. C. Movers, Die PhOni- 
cier, U. 2, pp. 688 sqq., 3, pp. 36 sqq., 92 sqq., Berlin, 
1850-66; Q. Oppert. in Z0»(jeAri/l far Ethnologie, zxxv 
(1903), 60-72, 212-266. Light on the naval aflPairs of 
Greek and Roman times may be found in: J. Smith, 
Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Pavl, London. 1880; A. 
BOokh, Urkvnden Hber doe Seeweeen dee aUiechen Staatee, 
Beiiin, 1840; A. Breusing. Die Nautik der Alton, Bremen, 
1886; J. Van, L'Art nauUque done Vantiquit6, d^aprio 
A. Breueino, Paris, 1887; H. Balmer, Die RomfahH dee 
Apoelele Paulue und die SeefahrUkunde im rOmiechen 
Kaieerzeitalter, Bem-Manohenbuohsee, 1906. In general : 
F. Vigouroux, Le Noueeau Teetament el lee dieownrtee 
arehMogiquee modemee, pp. 321-360, Paris, 1896; idem, 
Dietionnaire de la Bible, fasc. xxvili., ools. 1494-1616 (two 
excellent articles, with reproductions of Amjrrian, Egyp- 
tian, and Roman monuments); DB, ii. 106, iv. 606-606, 
683-686; BB, iv. 4477HM84; JB, ix. 193-194. 

KAVILLB, BDOIIARD HBNRI: Swiss Egyp- 
tologist; b. at Geneva June 14, 1844. He studied in 
Geneva, London, and Paris, and being interested in 
Egyptology sat under Lepsius at Berlin. In 1869 
he n^e his first visit in Egypt. Since 1882 be has 
been connected with the Egypt Exploration Fund 
(q.v.) and has published many remarkable papers 
through it (see the list of publications in the article 
EioTPT Exploration Fcnd). His first contribu- 
tion (1885) attracted wide attention since in it he 
detailed his investigation of the store cities of 
Pithom and the route of the Exodus, which he 
thought he had determined. In 1874 he was en- 
trusted by the Congress of Orientalists in London 
with a new edition of the text of the Book of the 
Dead and published the same, Daa OgypHsche Tod- 
tenbitch der 18, bU BO. Dyruutie (Berlin, 1886). In 
1891 he became professor of Egyptology in the 
University of Geneva. He is the author also of The 
Old Effyjiian Faith (London, 1910). 

RAVILLE, JULES ERNBST: Swiss philosopher 
and theologian; b. at Chancy in the canton of 
Geneva Dec. 13, 1816; d. in Creneva May 27, 1909. 
He was educated in Geneva and in Germany, 
was professor of philosophy in the University of 



Geneva from 1840 till 1846, when he lost his 
place in consequence of the Revolution, but was 
from 1860 till 1890 professor of apologetics and 
then till death honorary professor. His writings 
on religious and philosophical subjects em- 
brace Maine de Biran, aa vie et aes peneiea (Paris, 
1857, dd ed. 1874); La vie itemeOe (1861, 2d ed. 
1862; German transl. I^eipsic, 1863; Eng. tranal.. 
Life Eternal, London, 1863); Madame Swetchine 
(a Russian convert to Protestantism; 1863, 2d ed. 
1864); Le Phre aieete (1865, 3d ed. 1880; German 
transl., Leipsic, 1865; Eng. transl.. The Heavenly 
Father f Lectures on Modem Atheism, London, 1865; 
Greek transl., C3rprus, 1893) ; Le Devoir (Lausanne, 
1868; German transl., 1869); Le Problem du mal 
(1868, 2d ed. 1869; German transl., Jena, 1871; 
Eng. transl.. The Problem of Evil, Edinburgh, 
1871) ; V6gliae romaine et la liberte dee adtes (Geneva, 
1878); Le Christ (1878, 2d ed. 1880; German transl., 
1880; Eng. transl.. The C^ris^, Edinburgh, 1880); La 
Logique de Vhypothkse (Paris, 1880); La Physique 
modems (1883, 2d ed. 1890); Le Libre arbitre (1890, 
2d ed. 1898); La Science et matSrialisme (1891); La 
Condition soisiale des/emmes (Lausanne, 1891); Le 
Timoignage du Christ et VuniU du monde chritien 
(Geneva, 1893) ; La Difinition de la pkilosophie (1894) ; 
Les Philosophies negatives (1899); Le Credo des chri- 
tiens (1901). 

RATLER, JAMES: English Friend; b. at 
Ardsley (5 m. s. of Leeds), Yorkshire, about 1617; 
d. at Holme (near King's Bipton, 16 m. n.w. of 
Cambridge) Oct., 1660 (buried Oct. 21). He was 
the son of a well-to-do farmer, and received an ex- 
cellent education; on the outbreak of the civil war 
in 1642 he joined the parliamentary army, and be- 
came quartermaster; while in the army he became 
a preacher, but was taken ill, returned home, and 
took up farming in 1650. In 1651 he was converted 
imder the preaching of George Fox, and became a 
preacher among the Friends, suffering imprisonment 
on the charge of unsound doctrine. His success as 
a preacher disordered his mind; he allowed himself 
to be treated in such a quasi-reverential way, that 
in 1651 he was tried by parliament for blasphemy, 
and condemned to be whipped twice, to be branded, 
to have his tongue bored with a hot iron, and to 
be imprisoned during pleasure, with hard labor. 
After two years in jail he recovered and was re- 
leased and received into the confidence of the 
Friends. He was a collaborator with George 
Fox (q.v.) in the production of Quaker tracts, and 
his Writings were published in a collected ediition 
(London, 1716). 

BiBUooRArBT: J. Deacon, The Orand Impoetor Examined; 
or the Life, Tryal, and Examination of J. Nayler, London, 
1650: idem. An Exact Hiet. of the Life of J. Naylor, ib. 
1657; A True Narrative of the Examination, Tryatt, and 
Sufferinge of J. Nayler, London, 1657; A True RelaHon 
of the Life, Convereation, Examination, Confeenon and i'imC 
Deeerved Sentence of J. Naylor, London. 1657; Memoin of 
the Life, Minietry, Trynl, and Sufferinge of , . . Jamee 
NaOer, London. 1719; J. G. Bevan, A Refutation of Some 
of the more Modem Mierepresentatione of the Society of 
Friende, vith a Life of J, Navter, London, 1800; DNB, 
xl. 130-133. 

NAZARENE, CHURCH OF THE. See PftNT>- 

COSTAL CeURCH OF THE NaZARENB. 
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HAZAKKHES; The name given to two modem 
religious sects. For Nazarene as applied to Jesus 
Christ and his disciples see Nazareth. 

1. Adherents of Jacob Wirz, a silk-weaver of 
Basel (b. 1778; d. 1858). This little sect owes its 
origin to the most various spritual elements. Its 
doctrines are baaed upon medieval Catholic ideas 
and the mystical conceptions of Jakob Bdhme, 
Michafftl Hahn, and Friedrich Christoph Oetinger 
(qq.v.). Among its beliefs were the following: 
J esoB wished to be thoroughly and perfectly engen- 
dered in Wirz, who was to become by grace what 
Jesus is by nature; Jesus Jehovah, one being with 
the Father and the Holy Ghost, is the basis of man's 
life and action, whom we embrace in connection 
with the holy mother community in heaven, and its 
true members on earth, so that we may together 
grow into a perfect temple of the divine wisdom in 
Christ. The following elements are prominent: (1) 
the Catholic element, as expressed in the supplica- 
tions to Mary and the saints, in the practise of 
making the sign of the cross, and in the high esti- 
mation of celibacy; (2) the theosophical element, 
from w^hich sotu^ce the adherents draw their higher 
wisdom. Regarding the objective facts of salvation 
as well as the subjective process of salvation, the 
cnideneas of the conceptions is striking, as, for in- 
stance, in the explanation of the birth, death, and 
resurrection of Christ. If " the blood of Jesus " is 
the material for the rebirth of the whole universe 
" then the man who wishes to be blessed must en- 
tirely absorb this human and divine substance by 
faith, which possesses a magnetic power." There- 
fore, justification is imputed only in the beginning; 
it must rise to the grade of a sanctifying and unifying 
justification, which brings with it a transformation 
into the divine being of Ught. The firm faith in this 
supposedly higher knowledge produced a certain 
self-consciousness which not only turned against 
eoclesiasUcai Christianity, but also, and more espec- 
ially, assumed an attitude of opposition to theolo- 
gians and set its face against all scientific investiga- 
tion as a falling away from Christ. The vitality and 
growth of this sect is vezy limited; it exists only in 
a few scattered places, such as Barmen and Elber- 
fdd, and in a few districts in the hill-countiy of 
WOrttembei^, and does not appear to have any 
future. J. HsRZOG. 

2. Hungarian AnatuiptistB. They originated 
about 1845 and number at present about 15,000. 
They have an active propaganda, are growing in 
importance, and have reproduced the quieter and 
purer type of Anabaptism of the middle of the six- 
teenth century. Little is known of them because 
they are inactive in the work of publication, and are 
averse to everything not strictly religious. Their 
hymn-book is Uieir only official publication (Zurich, 
5th ed., 1889). There is an excellent article con- 
cerning them by G. Schwahn (JPT, xvi. 484r-645, 
1890). 

The name " Nazarene " has long been officially 
used. Probably the brothers Hemsey, who labored 
about 1840 as artisans in Switzerland and came 
into contact with Fr6hlich and his adherents in 
Thurgau or near Strasburg, brought this type of 
Christianity to their native land. After 1848 a 



large number of Nazarenes were found in Himgary, 
whose most zealous apostle was Stephen KalmAr 
(d . 1 863) . They have since spread through southern 
Hungary. They have only one article of faith: the 
Bible gives God's commandments; to keep them con- 
scientiously is " the way " to salvation. They admit 
that in the other churehes children of God are found, 
but claim that they should join the Nazarenes. They 
lay stress upon the doing of God 'swill, and upon suf- 
fering. Complete passivity and patient bearing of in- 
sults and ill-treatment characterize them. They do 
not complain of severe oppression, to which they were 
formerly especially exposed. This is the lot, they 
say, of the children of God. They firmly refuse to 
taiie an oath and decline military service. It is not 
the bearing of arms in itself to which they object, 
but the purpose of killing the enemy which they 
regard as antichristian. In their religious phrase- 
ology they agree with other pietists and prefer to 
use Biblical language. They are noted for their 
beautiful singing. Tliey kneel at prayer, sometimes 
observing silence. Baptism is of adults and by 
immersion, followed by prayer and imposition of 
hands by the elders. They are sought as laborers 
because of their diligence, sobriety, honesty, and 
thrift, and are not opposed to amassing wealth. 
The persecutions through which they passed often 
produced in them a certain fanaticism, characteris- 
tically Anabaptist, evinced by their hatred of the 
chureh, of priests, and of the educated ministry. 
To these they apply all words spoken by Jesus 
against the Pharisees and scribes. From their 
pietistic standpoint, every external formality 
of worship appears to belong to the kingdom of 
apostasy. They therefore form no chureh organiza- 
tion; they do not even record their baptized mem- 
bers. All who become " converted " and '* have 
the testimony of the congregation " may receive 
immersion. These join thereby not an oiiganized 
" chureh " but the " Christ-believing congregation." 
But almost all Nazarenes know each other person- 
ally, however dispersed they may be. Their elders 
enjoy an almost unrestricted influence, they advise 
in all possible concerns, even in matrimonial affairs. 
Their position is not fixed by rule; there is no formal 
control over financial administration and relief; 
everything is a matter of confidence. The Naza- 
renes have personal and epistolary interoourse with 
the Frdhlicldans in Zurich and Strasburg, with some 
neo-Baptists in Wdrttembei^, with Lothringians, and 
with the Amish Mennonites in America, whom they 
call coreligionists. But their relation to the Bap- 
tists, otherwise nearest to them, is by no means 
friendly. The Baptist congregations they put on 
the same basis as the " chureh." Baptists who join 
them they baptize again. Their following is from 
the lower classes. Their future, when their virtues, 
their growing wealth, and their industry procure for 
them greater importance and when their narrow 
vision gives place to needed scientific education, 
can not be foreseen. Political changes in Hungary 
have greatly ameliorated their condition. The 
period 1848-1868 was their time of struggle. Their 
children were forcibly removed and baptized in the 
churches; and they themselves suffered long terms 
of imprisonment for refusiug military service. 
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Many died in prison, some were even sentenced to 
death in the war of 1866 on account of this refusal. 
Since 1868 the constitution has granted liberty of 
conscience, but this has not always been observed. 
As late as 1902 many, otherwise blameless, were in 
prison for refusing militaiy service. Even their 
marriage customs brought them into conflict with 
the authorities. With the new Hungarian legisla- 
tion of 1894 and 1895 some relief has come; they are 
no more obliged to belong to any of the acknowl- 
edged confessions. The State recognizes them as 
undenominational citizens when they apply as such, 
and they show respect for the " authority appointed 
by God." They are not molested because their 
children take no part in the religious instruction of 
the chiuich and disregard obligatory attendance at 
church. In their propaganda they are also unmo- 
lested. They do not believe in universal salvation. 
Hence in their propaganda they aim to save from 
the world only the " susceptible souls." 

S. Cramer. 

BiBUOomAPirr: On 1 oouttlt: The founder's Biographie; 
ein ZeugnUM der NoMareiurgemmnde von der Bnttpicklung 
des Reiehea Oottw auf Erden, Bannen, 1862; his Zefi^/niM€ 
vnd Brtffnungen det OeiaUa dwnh J. J. Win heilio* Urkun- 
den der Nasareneroemeindet 2 Tob., ib. 1803-64; and C. 
von Palmer, Die Oemeineehaften und JMeien WitfUtmberge, 
pp. 143 sqq., Tabincen, 1877. 

NAZARETH: The native city of Jesus (Matt, 
xii. 54; Mark vi. 1 ; Luke iv. 23). There his parents 
lived (Matt. ii. 23; Luke i. 26, ii. 4, 39) and his 
brothers and sisters (Mark vi. 3) ; and there he grew 
up (Luke ii. 51, iv. 16). As the name of the place 
does not occur in the Old Testament and is not 
authentically certified in later Jewish literature, its 
Hebrew form can be inferred only from the Greek 
form in the New Testament, Ncuareth, NoMorei, or 
Naiara. The meaning of ^e name is uncertain. 
Jerome thought of naer, " flower " (Epitt. xlvi.,Ad 
MarceUam). In the Talmud Jesus is called " the 
Nazarene " and his disciples " Nazarenes " from a 
Greek form Nazarinos (cf. Mark i. 24, x. 47), though 
another form is NazOraios (Matt. xxvi. 71; Luke 
xviii. 37). In Eusebius' Ononuuticon the form is 
interpreted either as " holy, pure," or it is brought 
into connection with the Hebrew for *' twig, flower,'' 
ut sup. Hitzig proposed to derive the word from 
the Hebr. nzyry in the unpointed text of Isa. xlix. 6 
and to interpret the plural Acts xxiv. 5, " saved 
ones," in contrast with the '* perishing " of I Cor. 
i. 18, 21 ; II Cor. ii. 15. At a later time, according 
to Hitzig, the same word, as singular, was referred 
to Jesus himself, in the sense of " saved one " as 
well as in allusion to Nazareth (Matt. ii. 23). 

Little is known of the early history of Nazareth. 
It was situated in Galilee (Matt. xxi. 11; Mark i. 9), 
on the slope of a hill (Luke iv. 29), an4 had a syna- 
gogue in which Jesus taught, though without suc- 
cess (Matt. xiii. 53-58; Mark vi. 1-6). According to 
Epiphanius (Hter. i. 136) the town had only Jewish 
inhabitants until the time of Constantine, and even 
then only a few Christians settled there. Nazareth 
was evidently only at a comparatively late period 
received into the number of holy places of pilgrim- 
age. Hence the authenticity of the holy places 
now revered in Nazareth is doubtful. Under the 
dominion of the crusaders Nazareth was apparently 



a purely Christian place, the seat of a bishop, later 
of an archbishop. It suffered severely from the 
victories of Saladin 1187 and of Sultan Bibars 1263, 
also from the Turkish conquest in 1517. It flour- 
ished for a time under the dominion of FsJ^t el- 
Din, prince of the Druses (1620-1634), but soon 
declined owing to discords among the inhabitants 
and attacks from outside. 

Nazareth rests concealed in a hollow surrounded 
by hills as if in the cavity of a sheU. The slopes are 
well cultivated toward the south and east, corn- 
fields alternating with vineyards and fig-trees. The 
present population is estimated at 1 1 ,000, of whom 
the orthodox Greeks and Mohammedans form each 
a third, while the Latins number 1,500, Uie United 
Greeks 1,000, the Protestants 250, the Maronites 
200; Jews are not tolerated there. Nazareth is 
the capital of a district and an important market 
to^iTi. Of the holy places in Nazareth the orthodox 
Greek Church of St. Gabriel or the Church of the 
Annunciation is especially attractive, being built 
beside the spring of St. Mary in the northeast of the 
town. It was mentioned as early as 670, but the 
present structure was erected in 1780. The Roman 
Catholic church was built in 1730. Nazareth is 
now the seat of an orthodox Greek bishop and has 
a Greek monastery with a school for boys and giris; 
the Russians support several schools there. The 
Roman Catholic Church is represented by the Fran- 
ciscans and by several orders of women. The Mar- 
onites also have a church. In 1851 the English 
Church Mission founded a Protestant congregation, 
and the Female Education Society in London 
erected in 1872-75 a stately orphans' home for girls. 

(H GUTHB.) 
Bibuoohapht: An ezoeUent treatment is to be found in 
F. Vicourouz, DieHannaire de la BiMe, fasc. xzviii. 1521- 
1642, Park. 1900. Consult further: Hitiis, in Tobinger 
tKeotogiecKe ZeiUehrift, i (1842). 410^13; T. Tobler. 
Naaardk in Palvttina, Berlin, 1868; V. Gu6rin. Deacrip- 
tion de la PaleaUne^ iii.. GaliUe, i. 83-102. Paris, 1880; 
Survey of Weelem PaUtUne, Memoir*, i. 275-279, Lon- 
don, 1881; W. M. Thomson, The Land and the Book, 
Central PaleaUne, pp. 310-322, New York, 1882; G. Ebera 
and H. Guthe. PalUUna in BUd und WoH, i. 302 sqq., 
Stuttfcart. 1883; G. Schumacher, in ZDPV, xiii (189U>. 
235 sqq.; G. A. Smith, Hiatorieal Geography of the Holy 
Ijond, pp. 432-435, London, 1894; F. Buhl. Geographie 
dee alUn PalOetina, pp. 215 sqq., Tfibingen, 1896; Robin- 
son. Reeearchee, iii. 183 sqq.; DB» iii. 496-497; SB, in. 
3358-62; JB, ix. 195; DCG, ii. 235-237. The recent 
monocraph is G. Le Hardy, Hiel. de NoMorelh et de eee 
eanduairee, Paris, 1905. The subject is treated also in 
many of the works on the life of Jesus Christ. 

NAZntlTES: The name given to Hebrews who 
assumed certain vows or upon whom these vows 
were imposed by their parents. The naziritic in- 
stitution (Hebr. nazir, '* separate/' Gk. nonroioa, 
noEoraioB) included both sexes, involved abstinence 
from intoxicating drinks, avoidance of contact with 
the dead, and ^e unchecked growth of the hair. 
It was a distinctly religious institution, and the 
resolution to assume the obligations which it imposed 
was regarded a^ inspired by Yahweh (Amos ii. 11), 
to whom the nazirite was consecrated (Num. vi. 2). 
This consecration might be for a lifetime (Samson, 
Samuel, John the Baptist), or for a shorter period, 
and it might be assumed by the parents for a child 
even before his birth. The law of the nazirite is 
given Lev. vi. 1-21 . In the required abstinence from 
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^nne there is discerned the survival of a prehistoric 
puritanic conception of the Semites which held the 
enjo3nDent of wine and like luxuries to be hindrances 
in the way of perfect service of the deity. The 
abstinences of ^e Rechabites (Jer. xzxv.), of the 
Nabateans (Diodorus Siculus, xix. 94), and of Mo- 
hammedans are examples of the survival of this 
conception. In the case of the nasirite there is a 
connection with the priesthood found in the prohi- 
bition of contact with the dead, even of participation 
in the mourning ceremonies for his own kin, showing 
the sanctity of the nazirite; this is illustrated by the 
fact that the Talmudic tract Nazir (vii. 1) places the 
nazirite and the high priest on the same footing. 
But the naziritic vow did not necessarily involve 
special service at the sanctuaxy. The prohibition 
to cut the hair arises from the fact that the hair is 
sacred to Yahweh. Many peoples regarded the 
growth of the hair as a divine energy which was not 
to be aasrailed or weakened by contact with a tool 
of man's workmanship; the full growth of hair ex- 
hibited by a najsirite was, therefore, a sign of con- 
secration, and with Samson was a condition of his 
divine power. Illustrative of this is the fact that 
the term nazir was applied to the untrimmed vine of 
the Sabbatical and Jubilee years. If during the 
period of his consecration the nazirite incurred 
pollution, his hair was shorn, the term of consecra- 
tion was begun anew, and certain expiatory offerings 
were made (Num. vi. 9 sqq.). The Talmudic tract 
Temurah (vi. 4) prescribes that the hair of the pol- 
luted nazirite be not burned but buried; the impli- 
cation is therefore that when the hair was burned 
in the sanctuary, the ceremony was constructively 
a sacrifice, and this is illustrated by ethnic usage 
like that of Mohammedan pilgrims who leave their 
hair unshoxn from the time of taking the vow of 
pilgrimage until they reach Mecca and then cut the 
hair and bum it on holy ground. In the case of the 
nazirite who assimied the vows for a period only 
and not for life, the end of the term was marked by 
several kinds of sacrifices — ^bumt offering, sin-offer- 
ing, peace-offering, with their accessories (Num. vi. 
13 sqq.). Not to be overiooked is the difference in 
fsgmX between this institution and similar observ- 
ances among Hindus and even Christians; in the 
latter case the object is suppression of sensual incli- 
nations, in the Hebrew institution the purpose was 
to conserve the full vigor of the body for the service 
of God. 

Postexilic Judaism employed the naziritic vow 
in case of illness or misfortune (Josephus, IFar, II., 
XV.), when undertaking a journey {Nazir, i. 6), and 
on like occsasions; it even furnished a form of oath 
which gave rise to Pharisaic casuistry and brought 
naziritism into disrepute. Paul seems to have a 
casual relationship to naziritism in the incident 
mentioned Acts xviii. 18, though there is doubt 
whether the vow referred to Paul or Aquila, and 
indeed whether the vow was actually naziritic. 
On the other hand, Paul assumed the not inconsid- 
erable expenses attending the completion of the 
vows of four indigent Jews (Acts xxi. 23 sqq.). 
This was a friendly service often rendered by the 
wealthy (cf. Joeephus, Ard. XIX., vi. 1; Mishna, 
ATozir, iL6). C. von Obblu. 



BrauoaRAPBT: Consult: the commentaries on the \ 
cited: H. Vilmar.ia TSK, xxzvu (1864). 438 aqq.; H. 
Ewald, Antiqwtin of I trad, pp. 84-88. Boston, 1876; 
J. Grill, in JPT, vi (1880). 645 sqq.; J. B. Gray, in Jour- 
nal of Theological Studies, i (1000). 201 sqq.; C. OrQneisen, 
Der Ahneneultus, pp. 46, 71. 02, 112 sqq., HaUe. 1000; 
Bensinger, Arehaoltiie, pp. 361-362; Nowaok, ArehAdloQie, 
ii. 134-138; Vigouroux, Dictionnaire, xxviii. 1615-20; 
DB, ill. 407-n501; BB, iii. 3362-64; DCO, ii. 237-238; 
JB, ix. 105-108. 

ICEAL, DANIEL: Historian of the Puritans; 
b. in London Dec. 14, 1678; d. at Bath Apr. 4, 1743. 
He studied first at Merchant Taylors' School, Lon- 
don, then (1696-09) in Rev. Thomas Howe's acad- 
emy in Little Britain, and then for three years at 
Utrecht and Leyden. Returning to London in 
1703, the next year he was chosen assistant pastor, 
and in 1706 full pastor, of the Independent Congre- 
gation in Aldersgate Street, and faithfully served 
it, until, a few months prior to his death, he was 
compelled by ill-health to resi^. He was the author 
of two works which have given hino lasting fame : The 
History of New England, Containing an Impartial 
Account of the Civil and Ecdeeiaetical Affairs of the 
Country to the Year of Our Lord 1700 (2 vols., London, 
1720) and the standard History of the Puritans, or 
Protestant Nonrconformists, from the Reformation in 
1617, to the Revolution in 1688 (4 vols., 1732-38; 
2d. ed., 2 vols., 1754; ed. J. Toulmin, with Life, 
6 vols., Bath, 1793-97; ed. J. O. Choules, 2 vols.. 
New York, 1844). 
Bibuookapht: Besides the Life by Toulmin, ut sup., eon- 

suit: Walter Wilson, Hiei. and Antiquitiee of DiaaenUng 

Chwrchea in Ijondon, iii. 00-102, London. 1810; DNB, xl. 

134-136. 

IlEALEy JOHN MASON: Ecdeeiastical his- 
torian and hynmologist; b. at London Jan. 24, 1818; 
d. at East Grinstead (23 m. s. of London) Aug. 6, 
1866. He was educated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge (A.B., 1840). While a student he developed 
an eztraordinaiy interest in church archeology, es- 
pecially in architecture, and with a few others or- 
ganized in 1839 the Cambridge Camden Society, 
which lasted till 1845. He was ordained deacon in 
1841, and priest in 1842; was for a few months of 
1842 inciunbent of Crawley in Sussex, but ill-health 
compelled him to resign. He then married and the 
next winter went to live in Madeira. There he found 
facilities and strength to continue his literaiy work, 
which had already brought him considerable repu- 
tation. He returned to England finally in 1845, 
and from 1846 till his death was warden of Sackville 
College, East Grinstead. The *' college " really was 
an almishouse for a few old people of both sexes, 
and the salary was only some £24 a yearl But the 
duties were light and congenial and his opportuni- 
ties for remunerative literary work were unimpaired. 
Still the position meant that in all likelihood he was 
out of the line of preferment. 

He belonged to the most advanced section of 
High-churchmen; and his outspoken and consistent 
championship of Puseyism (see Puset, Edward 
Bouyerie) won him not only suspicion, but obloquy. 
He was under the inhibition of his bishop (Chiches- 
ter) from 1846 to 1863; but his zeal and industry 
matched his great and varied talents. " His life 
was divided," says Joeiah MiUer, *' between ex- 
cessive literary toil and exhausting labors of piety 
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and benevolence." He founded, in 1856, the Sis- 
terhood of St. Margaret. Desperately unpopular 
for a time, the order was before his death in de- 
mand everywhere, as furnishing the best nurses 
in England. 

As an author his productiveness has few parallels, 
and he was more appreciated for his writings abroad 
than at home. His most important writings are 
his Hittary of the Holy Eastern Church with The 
PcUriarchate of Alexandria and T?ie Patriarchate of 
Antioch in the appendix (5 vols., London, 1850-73); 
and Commentary on the Pealme from Primitive and 
MedicBval Writera (4 vols., 1874; in association with 
R. F. Littledale). Mention n:iay be made also of 
Hierologua, or the Church Tourists (1843); Ecdesio- 
logical Notes m the Isle of Man (IS4S); Readings for 
the Aged (4 series, 1850-58); History of the So-Called 
Jansenist Church of Holland (1858); Voices from the 
East (1859); tdid Sermons for Children {1867). Yet 
almost everything which he wrote provoked con- 
troversy. He had strong convictions, and the full 
coiuage of them: in his own view he was a witness 
of a system of absolute truth. On almost eveiy 
page of his writings, whether prose or verse, learned 
or popular, his point of view and his resolute purpose 
are apparent: they are books of faith and of inten- 
tion. To him " religion was the solidest of all reali- 
ties," and religion and the Church were inseparably 
one. Nowhere is this more marked than in his won- 
derful stories for children and young people. Most 
of these have a historical foundation; many of 
them recite real or supposed facts, dealing with 
ancient or obscure triaU and martyrdoms. His 
sympathies seem rather Roman than Protestant, 
and dubious legends are accepted with unquestion- 
ing belief ; but the charm of style, the minute knowl- 
edge of distant times and places, the vivid realiza- 
tion, the subdued feeling, at once profoundly devout 
and intensely human, form a combination which 
few English popularizers of Christian histoiy have 
approached. The Farm of Aptonga (1856); The 
Egyptian Wanderers (1854); The Followers of the 
Lard (1851); Lent Legends (1855); TaUs of Chris- 
tian Heroism and Endurance (in the Juvenile Eng- 
lishman's Library, vi., 1846), and some others, are 
as much prised by adult as by juvenile readers. 

As a poet, Neale eleven times gained the Sea- 
tonian prise. An edition of his Sealonian Poems 
(Cambridge, 1864) was dedicated, by permission, 
to his bishop, after their reconciliation. His Songs 
and Ballads for the People (London, 1843) and Songs 
and Ballads for Manufacturers (1850) are secular 
only in name. But his greatest services have been 
rendered, and his widest fame won, throtigh his 
hymns. Here he worked in a field entirely con- 
genial. His twenty Hymns for the Sick (1843), and 
eighty-six Hymns for Children (1843) include some 
gems and much useful matter. The Hymnal Noted 
(1851-54) is chiefly given to long metres, which 
seem somewhat dry and formal. Mediosval Hymns 
and Sequences (1851; 2d ed., enlaiged, 1863) afford 
more variety and many valuable notes. Among the 
most precious of these is Neale 's first selection from 
the famous Rhythm of Bernard de Marlaix, com- 
pleted in 1858, beginning with the line, '* Jerusalem, 
the golden." After the Rhythm of Bernard his 



noblest work is Hymns of the Eastern Church (1862). 
There he was on ground familiar to him, and to him 
alone, and the mine he opened yielded treasures in- 
deed. Almost unknown to the English Church were 
original sacred lyrics of such beauty as ** Art thou 
weary," " The Day is past and over," and " Safe 
home." Within twenty years, many of these Greek 
h3rmns have made their way almost everywhere. 

Neale was a singular compound of medieval (he 
would have called it primitive) doctrine and devo- 
tion with modem culture and English manliness. 
He was the sworn foe of breadth or liberalism; but 
his huge gifts and nature transcended his self-im- 
posed (or, as he thought, God-imposed) limits, and 
made much of his work catholic in the sense which 
he repudiated. Those who most disliked his Roman- 
ising tendencies have been forced to admire his 
vast industry, his rigid consistency, his patience 
under long adversity, injustice, and neglect, his 
superiority to all questions of self-interest, and his 
heroic and unflinching faith. 

Bibuoosapbt: Lettera of John Maoon NeaU, SdeaUd oiid 
«(f. by hia Daughter, London and New York. 1910; Eaenaor 
A. Towle, John Maaon NeaU, A Memoir, London, 1900; 
W. Jowett. Memoir of the Rev. Comeliue Neale (hk father), 
ib. 1834; O. Huntington, Random RecolUctione, pp. 196- 
223. ib. 1893; 8. W. Duffield. Bngliah Hymne, pp. 271- 
273 et paMun, New Yoric. 1886; 8. M. Jackson. Sowcee of 
" Jeniealem the Qolden** paasim. Chioaco, 1910; Julian, 
Hymnology, pp. 786-790; DNB, zl. 143-140. 

NBANDER, JOACHIM: Principal poet of the 
Reformed Church; b. at Bremen 1650; d. there 
May 31, 1680. He was educated at the Latin 
school of Bremen and in 1666 entered the Gjmma- 
sium illustre. After a carelessly spent youth he 
was converted by a sermon of Theodor Undereick, 
pastor of St. Martini in Bremen, by whom he was 
led into the path of Reformed pietism. As the tutor 
of the sons of distinguished Frankfort merchants, 
and also to continue his studies, Neander went to 
Heidelberg. In 1674 the Reformed congregation 
of DOsseldorf called him as rector to their Latin 
school, but private religious meetings instituted by 
him in 1676 and some arbitrary rules in the admin- 
istration of the school, brought him into conflict 
with the preacher and consistory. He was deposed 
in 1677, but before the notification reached him he 
signed a declaration in which among other things he 
condemned separation from the external church 
conmiunity as practised by Labadie and his people. 
He also renoimced secret meetings and the " deten- 
tion of members from the Lord's Supper. " Neander 
was in consequence merely suspended. In 1679 he 
was called to Bremen as third preacher of the church 
of St. Martin, but died in the following year. The 
first edition of his songs appeared under the title, 
A & Q Joachimi Neandri Glaub- und Liebes-Uebung: 
Auffgemuntert durch eirrfdUige Bundes Lieder und 
Danck-Psalmen . . . (Bremen, 1680), contained 
fifty-seven songs, of which about twenty editions 
appeared before 1730. Although not suitable for 
church hymns because of their marked subjectivity, 
and though they contained reminiscences of Laba- 
die and of Cocceius, the songs were taken into the 
hymnals. In the second part of the hymn-book for 
Cleve, Jalich, Berg, and Mark of 1738, Neander's 
name stands beside that of Luther on the title page. 
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While some of Neander'a productions are awkward 
azKl lack poliah, otiiers are bo powerful and impreaa- 
ive, BO devout and sincere, and bo highly imagina- 
tive that they secured an honorable place among 
spiritual songs. Neander proved himself also a true 
musician, for of the melodies to his hynms nineteen 
originated with him. (E. Simons.) 

Bcbuoorapht: J. H. Reits, Hutorie der Witdervebortnen, 
W. 44-^7. Itntein* 1717; M. GAbel, OeaiAiehU dot ehriat- 
Hehen Lebena in der rKeiniaeh-wtHfiUiachen Kireha, ii. 322- 
35S, CobleoB, 1849; C. Winkworth, The ChruHan Singen 
of Oermany, London, 1809; W. Nelle. Joachim Neander, 
dtr DichttT der Bundeelieder und Dankpaalmen, Hamburg, 
1903; Julian, Hymnoloffy PP. 790-792; ADB, vol. zziii. 

NBAKDER, JOHAHN AUGUST WILHELIC. 

Career (| 1). Conception of Chuxoh Hia- 

Worka (f 2). toiy and Mathoda (| 4). 

Place jn Chmvh Hiatory Defect as a Historian (f 5). 
(I 3). Penonal Chazmeteriatict (i 6) . 

Johann August Wilhelm Neander was bom at 
Gdttingen Jan. 17, 1789; d. at Berlin July 14, 1850. 
He was of Hebrew descent, bearing the name of 
David Mendel before his conversion to Christianity; 
and through his mother he was related to the phi- 
losopher Mendelssohn. Soon after his 
I. Career, birth he was taken by his mother, 
who had been separated from her hus- 
band, to Hamburg, which in subsequent years he 
regarded as his home. He was educated by the 
help of friends, especially the councilor Stieglits. 
At the gymnasium at Hambuig he was especially 
interested in the study of Plato, which prepared 
him for the acceptance of Christianity. But that 
which determined him most strongly in its favor 
was Schleiermacher's Reden Hber die Religion. On 
Feb. 15, 1806, David Mendel was baptised, in the 
Church of St. Catharine at Hambuig, under the 
name of Neander (New-man). The state of his 
mind was pictured in an essay he wrote before his 
baptLsm, which was an attempt to describe the 
various stages of religious development; and it was 
apparent that he n^arded Christianity from an ideal 
standpoint, rather than as the absolute truth. Un- 
til the spring of 1806 he had been intending to study 
law, and left Hamburg with this in view. He went 
to the University of Halle, where he came especially 
under the influence of Schleiermacher (q.v.); but 
he was compelled, by the commotions of war, to 
exchange for Gdttingen, where Gottlieb Jacob 
Planck (q.v.) was then teaching. On his return to 
the university from a visit to Hambuig, in the fall 
of 1807, he substituted for Schleiermacher, Fried- 
rich Schelling and Johann Fichte (qq.v.) ike New 
Testament and the Church Fathers. A few months 
afterward, he laid a confession before his friends, 
binding himself to the study of church histoiy, and 
praying the Lord to preserve him from errors. In 
the spring of 1809 he returned to Hambuig, where 
he taught for eighteen months, preached from time 
to time, and continued with great zeal the study of 
church histoiy. In 181 1 he habilitated at Heidelberg 
with the dissertation, De fidei gnMeo9que Christiana 
idea el ea, qua ad ee invicem aique ad philoMphiam 
re/eraniur, roHone secundum mentem Clementis Alex- 
(mdrini. In 1812 he was made professor extraordi- 
nary at the university, and the same year issued the 
first of bis monographs, I7e6er den Kaiser Jvlianue 



und eein ZeitaUer (Hambuig, 1812; Eng. transl., 
Julian the Apostate, New York, 1850). In 1813 he 
was called to Berlin to labor at the side of Schleier- 
macher, Wilhelm De Wette, and Philip Marheineke 
(qq.v.) where he lectured on chiuch history and the 
exegesis of the New Testament with great success 
and continued his literary labors. 

Neander published: Der heUige Bemhard und aein 

ZeitaUer (Berlin, 1813); Die ffenetiache EnJtwkkdung 

der vomehmeten gnoetiaehen Systeme (1818); Der 

heUige Johann Chryeoetomua und die Kirche beeondere 

dee Orients in deseen ZeitaUer (1821-22) ; 

2. Works. DenkwHrdigkeiten aua der Oeschichte dee 

Chrietenthume und dee chrietliehen 
Lebens (1822-24); and Antignoeticus, Geist dee Ter- 
luUianus und Einleitung in dessen Schriften (1826). 
All these monographs were a preparation for the 
main work of his life, AUgemeins Oeschichte der 
chrisUichen Rdigion und Kirche (6 vols, in 11, Ham- 
burg, 1825-^2; 4th ed., Gotha, 1863-^; Eng. 
transl., J. Toney, Oeneral History of the Christian 
Religion and Ckwrch, 5 vols., and Index [by Mary 
Cutler Torreyl new ed.. New Yoik, 1882). This 
work comes down to the martyrdom of Jerome of 
Prag. Die Oeschichte der Pflansung und Leitung der 
chrMichen Kirche durch die Apostd (1832; Eng. 
transl., J. E. Ryland, History of the Planting and 
Traimng of the Christian Church by the Apostles, 
Edinburgh, 1842; revised by E. G. Robinson, New 
Yoik, 1865) is an independent introduction to the 
history. The controversy evoked by the Life of 
Jesus Christ by Strauss led him to write Das Lehen 
Jesu Christi in seinem geschichUichen Zusammen- 
hang (1837; 7th ed., Gotha, 1873; Eng. transl., J. 
McClintock and C. E. Blumenthal, The lAfe of Jesus 
Christ, New York, 1848), pronounced the best an- 
swer offered to Strauss' ^vork. He also wrote com- 
mentaries on Philippians (Berlin, 1849; Eng. transl.. 
New York, 1851), James (1850; Eng. transl., 
1859), and I John (1851; Eng. transl., 1852). Other 
activities were his lectures on systematio theology 
and, after Schleiermacher's death, on ethics which 
appeared after his death in Dogmengeschichte (Ber- 
lin, 1857), Katholisismus und Protestantismus (1863), 
and Oeschichte der chrisUichen Ethik (1864). 

In order to appreciate the position of Neander as 
a church historian it is necessary to take into con- 
sideration the views which had, up to this time, pre- 
vailed among church historians. The most im- 
portant church historian of that time 

3. Place in was Planck, and he belonged to the 
Church so-called pragmatic school. It must 
Histoiy. not be foigotten, however, that higher 

conceptions of church history had be- 
gun to be expressed by Schelling, Marheineke, and 
Johann Gieseler (q.v.). The pragmatic school only 
looked at Christianity as a system of doctrine and not 
as a historical development. In its interest in indi- 
viduals and their thinking and plans as the only 
causes of changes, it lost sight of objective forces. 
Of higher causes it knew nothing. It substituted 
for the fulness of a living development, its poor 
shallow conception of Christianity. Instead of 
dealing with events or a revelation of the fulness 
of dirist's life, church histoiy was turned into a 
picture galleiy representing human follies and errors, 
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whom Basil addresaed a letter of consolation on the 
death of his son. Nor was the earlier career of 
Nectarins particularly honorable, if the allusion of 
Sozomen (Hist, ecd., VII., x. 2) may be accepted. 
His episcopate was equally inglorious. In the con- 
duct of his office he was dependent upon the guidance 
of others, the funeral eulogies at court which were 
part of his duties were actually delivered by Gregory 
of Nyssa, and he unwisely abrogated the office of 
penitential priests. He is occasionally regarded as 
a saint in the East. Numerous manuscripts ascribe 
to him a eulogy of the martyr Theodore (MPG., 
xxxix., 1821-40), a production of little note except 
for its archeological allusions. (F. Loofb.) 

Bibuographt: DCB^ iv. 11-14 (takes a view of Neotarius 
oppoeite from that in the text); G. Rauschen, JahrbOeher 
der chrittlichen Kirehe urUer dem Kaiser Theodonua, Frei- 
burg, 1897; J. Kunxe, Das nicdniscJi-korutatUinopolitani- 
sehe Sifmbol, Leipsic. 180S; Ceillier, Auteurs saeris, v. 18. 
280-282. The aouroea are sufficiently indicated in the text. 

KECTARIXJS: Patriarch of Jerusalem; b. in 
Crete 1605; d. about 1680. He was educated by 
the monks of Sinai where he himself became a monk; 
but when thirty-five years of age he studied at 
Athens with the Neo-Aristotelian Theophilus Cory- 
dalleus. About 1660 he was in Constantinople on 
business connected with his monastery, and on his 
return to Sinai was chosen abbot. But on his way 
to Jerusalem to be consecrated he was informed 
that he had been chosen patriarch of the Holy City, 
and was consecrated in April, 1661. As early as 
1666 he sought to be relieved of his duties and by 
1669 Dositheus had become his successor. He re- 
mained in Jerusalem, however, except when driven 
by the Latin monks for a short time to Sinai. He 
took part in the Synod of Jerusalem in 1672. 
Among the writings of Nectarius the most impor- 
tant is his refutation of the theses of a certain Peter 
regarding the papal supremacy (ed. Dositheus, 
with a life of Nectarius, Jasey, 1682). He is still 
better known by his reconunendation of the Con- 
/easio orthodoxa of Mogilas (latest ed., £. Legrand, 
Bibliographie hell^ique, ii. 208 sqq., 4 vols., Paris, 
1894-96). A letter to the monks of Sinai is also 
contained in E. Renaudot's Genadii patriarchcB 
ConstaTiHnopolUani hamilia de aacramento eucharis- 
ticB, etc. (Paris, 1709, pp. 171-183). In his doctrine 
of the Eucharist Nectarius was strictly orthodox, and 
a zealous opponent of Cyril Lucar (q.v.) and the 
** Calvinistic " movement. (F. Kattenbusch.) 
BiBLioaRAPHY: Besides the biography noted in the text 
and the work of Legrand, vob. ii.-v. passim, consult: 
M. Le Quien, Oriens ChrisHaniu, iii. 520-522, Paris, 1740; 
A. Pichler, Geaehichte der kircklichtn Trenntmg xwisehen 
dem Orient und Occident, i. 474-481. Munich, 1864 (deals 
with the tract against Peter). 

NEESDCA: Founder of Doshisha University, 
Kyoto, Japan; b. at Yedo (Tokyo), Japan, Jan. 
(or in Christian reckoning Feb.) 14, 1843; d. at 
Oiso (40 m. S.W. of Tokyo) Jan. 23, 1890. In Japan 
he was called Neesima Shimeta, on the ship coming 
to America the captain dubbed him " Joe," when 
he was baptized he added the name of his benefac- 
tor, and so he is now conunonly called Joseph Hardy 
Neesima. His father was of the Samurai class, a 
teacher of penmanship and secretary to his prince, 
and he was bom in the palace. He received an ex- 



cellent education according to Japanese standards 
at the time. When Commodore Perry came to Yedo 
on July 7, 1853, his curiosity in the western world 
was awakened, and when later he came in contact 
with Dutch traders and learned their language, and 
especially when he read in Chinese Elijah Coleman 
Bridgman's " Church History," and William Alex- 
ander Parsons Martin's ** Evidences of Christianity " 
be determined to visit the lands whence these per- 
sons (qq.v.) had come and learn the way of truth 
more perfectly. By the connivance of friends he 
was smuggled into an American brig lying in the 
harbor of Hakodate in July, 1864, and reached Bos- 
ton in August, 1865. There he was befriended by 
the prominent merchant, Alphaeus Hardy, who sent 
him to Phillips Academy, Andover, to the scientific 
department of Amherst College, where he was grad- 
uated B.S. in 1870, and to Andover Theological 
Seminaiy, where he took a special course with the 
class of 1874. He was the interpreter of the Jap- 
anese embassy in 1871, although his knowledge of 
the English language was always defective, and as 
a partial reward for his services in this matter he 
received pardon for his capital crime in leaving his 
country without permission. He made no disguise 
of his absorbing desire to promote Christian educa- 
tion in Japan, even when with non-Christian Jap- 
anese. In 1874 he was appointed a corresponding 
member of the Japanese Mission of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and 
was ordained in Mount Vernon Church, Boston, 
Sept. 24, 1874. Before he sailed he made a plea for 
his project of a Christian college at the meeting of 
the American Board at Rutland, Vt., and thus se- 
cured $4,000. He opened it at Kyoto, Nov. 29, 
1875, with eight pupils. The enterprise quickly 
became a success. In 1884 he made his first appeal 
for funds to enlaige the college into a university. 
In 1885 he returned to America and pleaded so suc- 
cessfully that he made the enlargement in 1886. In 
1888 and again in 1889 he obtained large sums, not 
only from Americans, but from natives, even from 
non-Christians. In 1888 Amherst gave him the hon- 
orary doctorate of laws. The name Doshisha given 
to the university means " one counsel." On Jan. 
3, 1876, he married a Japanese woman. Hi-health, 
especially in the later years of his life, compelled him 
to remit Ms eflforts, but he lived for the institution 
which he had f oimded and which flourished so great- 
ly imder him. It has since been carried on, and in 
1905 reported 5,000 students, and 1,000 graduates, 
but only eighty had become preachers. 

Bebuoorapht: A. S. Hardy, Life and Letters of Joseph 
Hardy Neesima, Boston, 1801 ; J. D. Davis, Sketch of the 
Life of Joseph Hardy Neesima, LL.D.t New York. 1890, 
3d ed., 1005. 

NEFF, FELIX: Swiss Evangelist; b. at Geneva 
Oct. 8, 1798; d. there Apr. 12, 1829. He entered, 
when he was seventeen years old, upon a military 
career in the garrison of his native city, but was 
afterward reached by the religious revival which at 
that time took place in the city, and became a revival 
preacher among his comrades. In 1819 he re- 
signed his position in the army; and May 19, 1823, 
he was ordained in Mr. Clajrton's chapel, in the 
Poultiy, London. After laboring for some time at 
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Mens, he settled in the lonely valleys of the Qu^ras 
and Freissini^re in the Hautes-Alps. Some rem- 
nants of the Waldenses had at one time sought 
refuge there, but they had utterly degenerated. 
Not only had fights and drunkenness taken the 
place of the piety of their ancestors, but they had 
even forgotten the commonest arts, and sunk into 
barbarism. The work which lay before Neff in 
that place was almost overwhelming. He per- 
formed it, however, though it cost him his 
life. When in 1827, he returned, dying, to Ge- 
neva, the settlements in the valleys which had 
been the scene of his labors were converted and 
fiourishing. 

BtBUooRAPHT: l.Htre9 ds F&ix Neff^ ed. A. Bost. 2 vols., 
Genera, 1842, Eng. trans!.. Letters and Biography of Felix 
Neff, London. 1843; T. 8. Ellerby, Memorials of Felix 
Neg, London, 1833; Vie de Fdix Neff, Pasieur dans Us 
Hatdm Alpea, in French and EngUsh, London. 1836; W. S. 
GJIly, Memoir of Felix Neff, London. 18.55; A. Christ. 
Feiix N^, Basel, 1873; Liehtenbexser, ESR, ix. 508- 
570. 

NEGEB, THK 

Oiaxaeter, Location and Extent (S !)• 

Subdivisions and Histoiy (f 2). 

Cities of Simeonitac Negeb (i 3). 

Cities of Judaic Neceb and the Border (§ 4). 

[The Negeb is a term which covers the stretch 
of country by which the descent is made from the 
hill country of Judah just south of Hebron to the 
arid desert on the south. This descent is made by 

a aeries of great terraces with rolling 
I. Character, hills, cut by a number of wadies run- 
Location, ning east and west. It forms a natural 
and Extent barrier on the south of Judah, by its 

broken surface and comparatively in- 
ferUle soil so completely protecting Judah that the 
latter has seldom been invaded from the south. 
The geology of the region differs from that farther 
south, the ciystalline rocks of the desert being 
covered in the Negeb by soft limestone. Possi- 
bilities of fertility are there, dependent, however, 
upon continual irrigation. There are signs that at 
one time a considerable population maintained 
itself in the region.] Althou^ no precise bound- 
aries are indicated in the Old Testament, the general 
situation is given by the geography of Judah (Josh. 
XV. 21-32), the account of the spies (Num. xiii. 17, 
21-26), and the wanderings of Abraham (Gen. 
XX. 1). The Negeb is often mentioned in connection 
with the other southern parts of the land of Israel 
and with the hill country and the lowland (Judges 
L 9; Deut. i. 7; Josh. x. 40; Jer. xvu. 26). Rim- 
mon was on the northern boundary (Zech. xiv. 10), 
and the boundaries given for Judah (Josh. xv. 1 
sqq.) and for Canaan (Ezek. xlvii. 18-19; Num. 
xxxiv. 3 sqq.) essentially coincide with those of the 
Negeb. Since the eastern boimdary varied at dif- 
ferent times, its exact meiging with the southern 
boundary of Judah (Josh. xv. 1 sqq.) can not be 
given. On the southern boundary, however, may 
be placed Gerar (cf . Gen. x. 19, xx. 1 ; II Ohron. xiv. 
13); especially as the modem Wadi Jerur empties 
westward, through the Wadi al-Sheraif into the 
Wadi al-'Arish or " brook of Egypt," which formed 
the southern boundary of Israel to tiie sea (Josh. xv. 
3 sqq.; Eaek. xlvii- 19; Num. xxxiv. 4-6), though 



it is not probable that the Negeb extended as far 
as the coast. The Western boundary seems to have 
been still more indistinct than the Eastern. The 
Negeb, therefore, apparently designated in general 
the level slope of the land to the west of the water- 
shed; and as this merged into the plain without 
marked interruption, the region was without fixed 
boundaries. 

Originally Negeb was not a proper name, but 
merely denoted " the dry, parched coimtry." It 
played a small part in history, for it was a region 
of pasturage rather than of settled civilization 
(cf. Josh. xix. 8; Gen. xxv. 16), and remained a 
mere appanage of the settled district, 
2. Subdivi- sometimes abandoned to the Bedouin 

sions and and at other times won for trade and 

History, cultivation by centers of population. 
In the Old Testament the district is 
named in five (or six) ways, according to the tribes 
which controlled it. The Negeb of the Jerahmee- 
lites has been identified with the Jebel and Wadi 
Rafeiameh about eighteen miles south of Tell al-MiltL. 
The Negeb of the Kenites may be sought in the 
southeast, possibly near Kedesh; but if the pref- 
erable reading of the Septuagint, " Kenesites," be 
adopted, this part of the Negeb would abut on the 
Negeb of the Calebites (cf. Judges i. 15; Josh. xv. 
19). But if (Judges i. 16; cf. I Sam. xv. 6) the 
Kenites lived in the vicinity of Arad and were 
neighbors of the Amalekites, the Negeb of the 
Kenites would then be on the watershed some nine 
miles south of Carmel and Maon (cf. Num. xxi. 1). 
The Negeb of the Cherethites lay to the west of 
Beersheba (cf. I Sam. xxx. 14, 16). The Negeb of 
Judah was doubtless a later designation, arising 
after the establishment of the kingdom of Judah, 
and is synonymous with the Negeb of Caleb. Be- 
sides these tribes mention is also made in the Old 
Testament of the Negeb of the Amalekites (Num. 
xiii. 29) and of the Geshurites (I Sam. xxvii. 8). 
So long as the Davidic kings were important rulers, 
the trade routes, especially those to Egypt and to 
Elath on the Red Sea, were under their protection. 
The first of these routes soon lost its importance; 
and the second was lost in the reign of Joram 
(II Kings viii. 20), regained by Azariah (II Kings 
xiv. 19-22), and finally lost to the Judeans with 
Elath and its tributary commerce in the reign of 
Ahaz (II Kings xvi. 6). In the course of the sev- 
enth century the Negeb seems to have come pro- 
gressively under the sway of the Edomites and 
other tribes from Arabia. In postexilic writings, 
therefore, the Negeb was no longer regarded as 
Jewish (Obadiah 19-20; cf. Jer. xiii. 19). The 
Hasmonean dynasty and Herod troubled them- 
selves little about the Negeb. The Romans were 
the first, by their roads, cities, and castles, to reduce 
this district of Canaan. Ptolemy reckoned the 
Negeb partly to Idumasa and partly to Arabia 
PetrsBa, and in the fifth and sixth centuries the 
Negeb formed part of Palestina Tertia or SaJutaris. 
After the Arab conquest in the seventh century and 
particularly after the crusades the Roman struc- 
tures fell into decay and the Bedouin became the 
lords of the district. 

The cities of the Negeb are given partly to Judah 
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(Josh. XV. 21-32) and partly to Simeon (Josh. xix. 

2-^). Among the cities mentioned as being in 

Simeon was Beersheba (Josh. xix. 2), 

3. CittM of a noted shrine visited by Israelites 
Simeonitic (Amos v. 5, viii. 14), where werie a 

N egeb. tree planted by Abraham (Gen. xxi. 33) 
and an altar built by Isaac (Gen. 
xxvi. 55). The city formed the southern extremity 
of the land inhabited by the Israelitic tribes (II 
Sam. xvii. 11). It was noted for the well from 
which it derived its name, said to have been dug 
by Abraham (Gen. xxi. 30) or Isaac (Gen. xxvi. 
32-33). It was still in the days of Jerome and 
Eusebius a large village eighteen miles south of 
Hebron. Some churches were seen there by Will- 
iam of Boldensele (1332) and Ludolph of Sudheim 
(1335-41), although the place was then deserted. 
The locations of Moladah and Hazar-shual are un- 
known. Azem suggests Azmon on the southwestern 
boundary of Canaan (Niun. xxxiv. 4 sqq.). Hor- 
mah is probably identical with the place where David 
sent presents of Amalekite booty (Josh. xv. 30; I 
Sam. XXX. 30). Ziklag lay northwest or west of 
Beersheba (I Sam. xxx.), perhaps in the Qirbet 
Zul^aili^e, e.s.e. of Gaca. Beth-marcaboth (Josh, 
xix. 5), or Madmannah (Josh. xv. 31), was Calebitic 
(I Chron. ii. 49). Shaaraim (I Chiron, iv. 31), or 
Shilhim (Josh. xv. 32), apparently corresponds to a 
place mentioned in an inscription of Thothmes III. 
between Tanis and Gaza. Ain and Rinmion, ap- 
parently the £n-Rimmon of Nehemiah xi. 29, is 
apparently the modem Unun al-Ramamin, nine 
iniles nortii of Beersheba. 

In the Negeb of Judah, Kinah may be associated 
with the nomadic Kenites (I Sam. xxx. 29). Ada- 
dah is probably the modem 'Ar'ara, three hours 
southeast of Beersheba. The Kedesh of Joshua xv. 
24 may perhaps be the Kadus mentioned by al- 
Mul^uldasi as a day's journey southeast of Hebron. 
Hazor is perhaps the modem al- 

4. Cities of Quderah, while Ithnan may be the 
Judaic Calebite Ethnan of I Chron. iv. 7. 
Regeb Ziph must not be confused with the 

and the Ccdebite place of the same name be- 
Border. tween Carmel and Juttah (Josh. xv. 55) . 
Telem is apparently the Telaim of 
I Sam. XV. 4, and so the eastem boundary of the 
Amalekites. Bealoth seems to have been located 
to the northeast of Kadesh-Bamea. Kerioth- 
Hezron (Josh. xv. 25) was a Calebite site and may 
denote the plateau north of the Wadi Marrah. 
The Shema of Josh. xv. 26 appears to be connected 
with Simeon. In the list in Nehemiah xi. 26 it is 
represented by Jeshua, which has been identified 
with Qirbat Sa'weh, north of Tell al-MiUt. Tamar, 
which formed a southern boundary of Israel in the 
east (Ezek. xlvii. 1^19; xlviii. 28), was located 
by the OnomasUcon of Eusebius (ed. Lagarde, 210, 
85) a day's journey from Mapsis. The Medeba 
mosaic (see Medeba) likewise locates Tamar south 
of the Dead Sea at the eastem foot of the mountain 
east of Mapsis, and it is apparently identical with 
the Tamar built by Solomon (Hebr. of I Kings ix. 
18, A. v., Tadmor) to protect the southem trade 
route. Kadesh-Bamea (Deut. i. 19, 46), lying on 
the southem boundary of Israel (cf. Num. xx. 1) 



and between Tamar and the brook of Egypt (Kzek. 
xlvii. 19, xlviii. 28; cf. Num. xxxiv. 4), was east of 
Gerar (Gen. xx. 1) and was long inhabited by Israel- 
itic tribes. The site corresponds to the modem 
'Ain j^adis. Its vicinity is called the wilderness of 
Kadesh (Ps. xxix. 8) or the wildemess of Zin (Num. 
XX. 1, 22; Deut. xxxii. 51). Here Moses brought 
water from the rock by his staff, whence the spring 
was called " the water of strife " (Num. xx. 2 sqq.; 
Deut. xxxiii. 8). This latter name, however, is 
associated in Ex. xvii. 2-7 with Massah and located 
on Horeb; and Massah seems originally to have 
been distinct from Kadesh, or Meribah, though 
later identified with it. Kadesh was also the place 
where Miriam, the sister of Moses, died and was 
buried. The place was called also En-mishpat 
(Gen. xiv. 7), and seems to have been the scene of 
a battle agfdnst the Amalekites (Ex. xvii.), and 
possibly the occasion of the expedition of Saul de- 
scribed in I Sam. xv. 

The N^^b also included the wells Esek, Sitnah, 
and Rehoboth, dug by the servants of Isaac (Gen. 
xxvi. 1^22). The two latter have been identified 
with the remains of an ancient city with wells some 
eighteen miles southwest of Beersheba. The term 
Negeb was also often used to connote the south (e.g.. 
Gen. xiii. 14), and in Daniel even denotes Egypt 
(xi. 5 sqq.; and possibly also in Isa. xxx. 6). See 

PaLBSTINB, II., § 2. (H. GUTHE.) 
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In the South (ft 3). 
Benevolent Societies (ft 4) < 



Effort (ft 2). 
Efforts for Nevpo Evan- 

selisatwn (ft 3). 
Results (ft 4). 
2. Statistios. 



Educational Acendes (ft 5). 3. Denominational Evan- 
Results (ft 6). gelisation. 

II. Evangelisation. a. Methodists. 

1. General History. b. Baptists. 
Religious Condition of 
Early Slaves (ft 1). 

I. Education: Negro slaves imported to America 
were kept designedly in ignorance. The written 
and imwritten law of the land was that Negroes 
should receive no instruction. In the North this 

custom gradually was given up, but 
X. Early with the cotton gin in the South it 
Status, ciystailized into law. The law of 

(Jeorgia (1829) is typical: "If any 
slave, Negro or free person of color, or any white 
person shall teach any other slave, Negro or free 
person of color to read or write, either written or 
printed characters, the same free person of color 
or slave shall be punished by fine and whipping, or 
fine or whipping, at the discretion of the court; and 
if a white person so offend, he, she, or Uiey shall be 
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punished with a fine not exceeding $500 and im- 
prisonment in the oomnuHi jail at ihe discretion of 
the court." Such laws were broken by individual 
planters here and there in the case of favorite house- 
servants; but in general they were enforced. In 
the northern states few actual prohibitory laws 
were enacted, but in Connecticut, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, and elsewhere, mob violence fre- 
quently aroee against Negro schools, and in Connec* 
ticut the teaching of Negroes was restricted in 1833. 
Notwithstanding this attitude Negro schools early 
developed. In the North such schools fall roughly 
under five different periods: (1) 1704 to 1774, period 
of the pioneers; (2) 1774 to 1820, efforts of the free 
Negroes; (3) 1820 to 1835, period of partial public 
aid; (4) 1835 to 1870, period of separate public 
schools; (5) 1870 to 1890, period of mixed schools. 
In the first period fell the epoch-making efforts 
and far-seeing sacrifice of Elias Neau in New York 
and Anthony Benezet in Philadelphia. One of the 
first Negro schoob in the land, if not the first, was 
that established in New York by Elias Neau in 
1704. He gathered slaves and free 
2. In the Negroes, to the number of 200, in 
Hortbem his own house nightly, and kept the 
States, school open until his death in 1722. 
So, too, Anthony Benezet and the 
Quakers of Philadelphia opened a Negro school in 
1700, which has had a continuous existence until 
our day. After the revolution the free Negroes 
were quickened to exertions in many directions, 
especially in founding chiuches, beneficial societies, 
and schools. In Massachusetts a Negro school was 
formed at the house of Prince Hall, in 17d8, and the 
teacher paid by the Negroes. In 1807 the Negroes 
of the District of Columbia, led by BeU, Franklin, 
and Liverpool, three free Negroes, founded the first 
N^To school. This school, supported by the Ne- 
groes, lapsed for awhile, but was revived in 1818, 
and many other schools were supported simultane- 
oudy. In Ohio the Negroes of Cincinnati opened 
a school of their own about 1820, and in New York 
the Negroes rallied to the support of the Old Neau 
school. No record is available of the moneys thus 
spent by Negroes for education, but at a later period, 
1839, it is instructive to know that the Negroes of 
Cincinnati alone were paying nearly a thousand 
dollars a year ($889.03) for their schools. The 
energy and persistence of the Negroes led to benevo- 
lence and partial state aid. At first the State made 
no efforts to educate Negroes. In 1800 the Negroes 
of Boston tried to get the city to adopt their school, 
but it refused. About 1806 the city was induced 
to grant $200 a year to the school, and the children 
paid 12i cents a week as tuition. It was claimed 
at the time that technically the public schools were 
opened to N^roes, but no inducements were offered 
to make them attend, and the abstract right was 
rarely tested. In 1812 the Negro school was 
adopted by the city. A benevolent society con- 
ducted the Negro schools in New York until 1834, 
when the city took hold. In Ohio the Negroes 
were excluded from white schools in 1828, and 
practically no provision waa made for them save 
throifgh benevolence until 1840. The attempt to 
open private achoola for Negroes was frowned upon 



as in the Prudence Crandall case, and nearly all 
higher institutions, except Oberlin, were closed to 
Negroes. From about 1835 on it became general for 
the northern states to support wholly a separate 
system of Negro schools. They were usually poorer 
than those for whites, being worse taught, worse 
equipped, and wretchedly housed. Beginning with 
Massachusetts, in 1855, these separate schools have 
been abolished in nearly all northern states. 

The histoiy of schools for Negroes in the South 
falls also in five main epochs: (1) the ante-bellum 
schools; (2) the army schools; (3) the schools of 
the Freedmen's Bureau; (4) the missionary schools; 
and (5) the public schools. 

Some few schools for Negroes existed here and 

there in the South before the war. In the District 

of Columbia, as already mentioned, 

3. In the no less than fifteen different schools 
South. were conducted between 1800 and 1861, 
mainly at the expense of the colored 
people. In Maiyland, St. Frances Academy, for 
colored girls, was founded by the Roman Catholics 
in 1829. In North Carolina there were before 1835 
several schools maintained by the free Negroes. 
They had usually white teachers. After 1835 the 
few clandestine schools were taught by Negroes. 
In Charleston, S. C, there was a school for Negroes 
opened in 1744, which lasted some ten years. It 
was taught by a Negro and was for free Negroes 
only, although some slaves who hired their time 
managed to send their children there. Free Negroes 
in Georgia used to send children to Charleston for 
education. They returned and opened clandestine 
schools in Georgia. In Savannah a French Negro, 
Julien Froumontaine, from San Domingo, conducted 
a free Negro school openly from 1819 to 1829, and 
secretly for some time after. Schools were stopped 
nearly everywhere after 1830, and as slaveiy became 
more and more a commercial venture all attempts 
at N^ro education were given up. During the war 
the first complication that confronted the armies 
was the continual arrival of fugitive slaves within 
the Union Hues. At first the commands were rigid 
against receiving them. " Hereafter," i^iTote Hal- 
leck early in the war, " no slaves should be allowed 
to come within your lines at all." Other generals, 
however, thought differently. Some argued that 
confiscating slaves would weaken the South, others 
were imbued with abolition sentiment for right's 
sake. Twice attempts were made to free the slaves 
of certain localities by proclamation, ^ut these or- 
ders were countermanded by the president. Still 
the fugitives poured into the lines and gradually 
were used as laborers and helpers. Immediately 
teaching began and schools sprang up. When at 
last the emancipation proclamation was issued and 
Negro soldiers called for, it was necessary to pro- 
vide more systematically for Negroes. Various 
systems and experiments grew up here and there. 
The f reedmen were massed in large numbers at 
Fortress Monroe, Va., Washington, D. C, Beaufort, 
and Port Royal, S. C, New Orleans, La., Vicksbuig 
and Corinth, Miss., Columbus, Ky., Cairo, 111., and 
elsewhere. In such places schools immediately 
sprang up under the army officers and chaplains. 
The most elaborate system, perhaps, was that under 
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General Banks in Louisiana. It was established in 
1863 and soon had a regular board of education, 
which laid and collected taxes and supported even- 
tually nearly 100 schools with 10,000 pupils, under 
162 teachers. At Port Royal, S. C, were gathered 
Edward LiUie Pierce's " ten thousand clients." 
Pierce began the organization of relief societies in 
the North and established an economic system with 
schools. Eventually they passed under the over- 
sight of General Rufus Saxon, who sold forfeited 
estates, leased plantations, received the camp fol- 
lowers of Sherman's march to the sea, and en- 
couraged schools. In the West, General Grant 
appointed Colonel John Eaton^ afterward United 
States Commissioner of Education, to be superin- 
tendent of freedmen in 1862. He sought to con- 
solidate and regulate the schools already established, 
and succeeded in organizing a laige system. The 
Freedmen's Bureau was especially active in the 
establishment of schools for Negroes. In General 
Howard's first Freedmen's Bureau report, he says: 
" Schools were taken in charge by the Bureau, and 
in some States carried on wholly in connection with 
local efforts — ^by use of a refugees' and freedmen's 
fund which had been collected from various sources. 
Teachers came under the general direction of the 
assistant commissioners, and protection through 
the department conmianders was given to all en- 
gaged in the work." 

The increase of Negro education, 1866-1870, is 
thus reported by the Freedmen's Bureau: 



Year 


Schools 


Teachers 


Pupila 


1866 


975 
1.839 
1.831 
2.118 
2,677 


1.405 
2.087 
2.295 
2.445 
3.300 


90,778 


1867 


111,442 


1868 


104,327 


1860 


114,522 


1870 


149,581 







EZPENDrrUBES rOR SCHOOLS. 



Year 



1866 

1867 

1868 

1869.... 
1870 

Total. 



Freed- 
men's 
Bureau 



Benevo- 
lent Asso- 
ciations 



S123.655. 39 182,200.00 
531,345.48 65.087.01 
965.806.67 700.000.00 
924,182. 16!365.0n0. 00 
976,853.29 360.000.00 



The 
Freed- 



$18,500.00 
17,200.00 
360.000.00 
190.000.00 
200.000.00 



$785,700.00 



Total 



$224,359.39 
613.632.49 
2.025,896.67 
1.479.182.16 
1.536,853.29 



$5,879,924.00 



The chief benevolent society was the American 
Missionary Association, and next in importance 
came the various Freedmen's Union Commissions, 

the Freedmen's Aid Society of the 
4. Benevolent Methodist Episcopal Church, the Bap- 
Societies, tist Home Mission Society, and Board 

of Missions of the Presbyterian Church. 
Besides these the Episcopalians, Roman Catholics, 
and Friends did some work. The American Mis- 
sionary Association, representing the CongregSr 
tional Church, still maintains three colleges with high 
schools attached, one theological school, twenty-six 
high and industrial schools, and seven graded 
schools; these schools have about 450 instructors 



and 14,000 students. The woric of Northern Bap- 
tists among Negroes is carried on by the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society. This socie^ in 
the last forty years has spent about $4,000,000 in 
educational work, and is spending now $140,000 
a year in educational &nd mission work. It main- 
tains and aids thirty-two schools, of which thir- 
teen are high schools and eight high schools with 
additional college departments. In these schools 
there were, in 1907, 342 teachers and 7,746 stu- 
dents; the value of school property was $1,576,450; 
the students pay $42,000 a year in tuition, and 
Negro churches and individuals $27,000 a year. 
The work of the Presbyterian Church for Negro edu- 
cation is carried on through the Board of Missions 
for Freedmen, which represents work begun as early 
as 1864. The church property used and owned by 
the board is worth $670,000, besides $122,000 in- 
vested in funds. There are the following schools: 
one college preparatozy school, five girls' schools, 
thirteen boarding schools, and ninety-five graded 
schools; in all, 114 schools, with 13,576 pupils. The 
patrons of the schools paid in $72,000, in addition 
to $72,229 contributed by the board. The woric of 
the Methodist Episcopal Chureh among Negroes is 
done through the Freedmen's Aid and Southern 
Educational Society (oiganized August, 1866). This 
society had, in 1904-05, twenty -four institu- 
tions; including one theological school, three medi- 
cal schools, ten schools with college and preparatoiy 
departments, and eleven academies, with 409 teach- 
ers, 7,924 students, and property valued at $1,352,- 
258. Between August, 1866, and June 30, 1905, the 
society had expended for educational work in the 
South, chiefly among Negroes, but partially among 
whites, $7,800,000. Students pay about $90,000 
a year in tuition at present; 200,000 pupils have 
been instructed, of whom 3,000 entered the ministry, 
12,000 have become teachers, 800 have become phy- 
sicians, pharmacists, and dentists. Negro churches 
also support schools: the African Methodists spend 
$70,000 a year on twenty-five schools with 3,700 
pupils, and have $500,000 in school property. 
The Colored Methodists have five schools, and the 
Zion Methodists nine; the latter collect $17,000 a 
year for their schools and have $134,950 in school 
property. The Negro Baptists have 107 schools, 
chiefly small graded schools, with property valued at 
$737,377, and expenditures in 1906 amounting to 
$148,883.50. They have 16,664 students enrolled. 

The most prominent Negro schools are five col- 
leges, with preparatoiy and other departments: 
Howard University, Washington, D. C; Fisk Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn.; Atlanta University, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Wilberforce University, Wilberforoe, O.; 
Virginia Union University, Richmond, 

5. Educa- Va. Eight high and industrial schools, 
tional with higher work: Talladega, Ala.; 

Agencies. Tuskegee, Ala.; Brick, N.C.; Lincoln, 
Pa.; Straight, La.; Biddle, N. C; 
Hampton, Va.; Claflin, S. C. Three high and in- 
dustrial schools for girls: Spellman, Ga.; Scotia, 
N. C; Hartshorn, Va. Four professional schools: 
Howard University (medicine, law, and pharmacy). 
Gammon (theology), Mehany (medicine and phar- 
macy), and Shaw (inedicine and pharmacy). Gam- 
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mon. Brick, and Mehany are well endowed; Tuake- 
gee, Hampton, Howard, and Tallad^a have some 
endowment. The rest have small funds. 

Four special funds for Negro education have been 
provided: (1) The Peabody fund of $2,000,000 
given in 1867 and 1869. The income of this fund 
has gone principally to the education of the whites, 
but a small part has provided teachers, institutes, 
and schools for Negroes. (2) The John F. Slater 
fund of $1,000,000 given in 1882. The income of 
this fund has been given exclusively to Negro schools 
and more especially to industrial schools. (3) The 
Daniel Hand f\md of $1,500,894.25, given to the 
American Missionaiy Association in 1888 for edu- 
cating needy Negro students. (4) The Jeanes fund, 
of $1,000,000, was given by Btfiss Anna T. Jeanes; 
the income goes to Negro rural education, chiefly 
industrial. 

There are the following 127 private institutions 
for Negroes, including certain state-aided schools: 



StatM 


Schools 


Teachers 


Studenta 


A)j.h»T>n 


13 
5 
2 

a 

6 

14 
5 
8 
5 

10 
2 

17 
1 
1 
2 

10 
6 
7 

10 
2 


297 

67 

20 

97 

67 

239 

42 

146 

49 

120 

29 

169 

7 

8 

23 

165 

163 

118 

226 

36 


6,621 


ArkaxfiMtA . .... 


1.706 


Delaware 


213 


Dirt. Columbia 


1.008 


Florida 


1.421 


f>M>rgu , , . . 


6.462 


Kenteeky 


773 


T/^niriana ...... 


4.410 


M^Tyland 


694 


UiMlMippi 


2,726 


MkBouri^.........:::::::: 


613 


SoTth Carolina 


4,250 


Ohio 


63 


OUkhnmH 


319 


PenmylvaDia 


219 


South'Ckiolina 


4.087 


Tfnnnnne , 


2.958 


TexM 

Viifinia 

Wert Viixinia 


2.574 

3,341 

342 






Total 


127 


2.057 


42.600 







Besides the private schools there is in the South 
a separate N^ro public-school system. The gov- 
ernments of the southern states which survived the 
war made few attempts to establish public-school 
^tems, particularly so far as Negroes were con- 
cerned. They especially feared idle- 
6. Results, ness and social revolution on the part 
of the blacks, and sought to keep them 
m serfdom. Alabanm, for instance, declared " stub- 
bom or refractoiy servants " or those who " loiter 
away their time " to be vagrants, who could be 
hired out at compulsory service by law, while all 
Negro minors, far from being sent to school, were to 
be "apprenticed," preferably to their fathers' 
foraier "masters and mistresses." The enfran- 
chisement of the Negro changed this. The so-called 
" carpet-bag " governments, which under the sway 
of the anny and the Freedmen's Biu^au succeeded 
the state governments at war time, have undoubt- 
edly many sins to answer for. Supported by ig- 
norant and unlettered Negroes, and led in many 
cases by unscrupulous Northerners and Southerners, 
they were extravagant and often ludicrous. And 
yet, as Albion Winegar Tourgee says: " they insti- 
tuted a public-school system in a region where 
public schools had been unknown." There have 



1865-66....: 


. . . . 90.778 


1869-70 


. . . . 149.581 


1876-77 


671.506 


1877-78 


676.150 


1878-79 


. . . . 686.942 


1879-80 


. . . . 784,709 


1880-81 


. . . . 802,374 


1881-82 


. . . . 802,982 


1882-83 


. . . . 817,240 


1883-«4..... 


.... 1.002,313 


1884-86 


.... 1,030.463 


1886-66 


.... 1.048,659 


1886-87 


.... 1.118,656 


1887-88 


.... 1.140.405 


1888-89 


.... 1.213.092 


1889-90 


.... 1.296,959 



been enrolled in the Negro public schools in the 
South the following children: 

1890-91 1.329,549 

1891-92 1.354.316 

1892-93 1.367.515 

1893-94 1.432.198 

1894-96 1.423.503 

1895-96 1.449.325 

1896-97 1.460.084 

1897-98 1.540.749 

1898-99 1.509.276 

1899-19C0 1,560.070 

1900-01 1.694.308 

1901-02 1.675.659 

•1902-03 1,678.632 

♦1903-04 1,677.386 

•1904-05 1.620.194 

•1905-06 1,617.998 

• Subject to oorrection by United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion. 

In 1905-06, 55.27 per cent of the Negroes five to 
eighteen years of age were enrolled in school, and 
of these 60.98 per cent were in daily attendance. 
There were 129 public high schools (53 of these 
being in Texas and Missouri) with 891 teachers and 
45,037 students. To these may be added the pri- 
vate and state schools (ut sup.). Of these students 
less than 3,000 are in college courses, 736 were 
studying theology, 125 law, 670 medicine, 106 den- 
tistiy, 98 pharmacy, and 186 nurse training. These 
public schools, save in the case of a few city systems, 
have been paid for by the Negro population. It 
has been estimated that in the years 1870-99 the 
Negro school systems of the former slave states did 
not cost the white taxpayers a cent, except possibly 
in a few city systems. 

Cofltof Nem schoob. 1870-99 . . f69.968.671 . 48 
Estimateatotal direct taxes paid by Negroes 

1870-99 825,000.000.00 

Indirect taxes and pro rata share of endow- 
ments 45,000.000.00 

Approximate total, 1870-99 $70,000,000.00 

Of the cost of their private schools also the Ne- 
groes bear a lai^ge share. The cost of seventy-four 
leading schools for the last nine years has been a 
h'ttle \mder $12,000,000, and the Negroes paid about 
45 per cent of the total cost. Richard R. Wright, 
Jr., concludes "that it is probably true that the 
Negroes pay possibly a lai^ger percentage of the cost 
of their schools than any other group of poor people 
in America. The Negroes have paid in direct 
property and poll taxes more than $45,000,000 
during the past forty years. They have contributed 
at least $15,000,000 to education through their 
churches. The Negro student possibly pays a 
laiger percentage of the running expenses of the 
institutions which he attends than any other 
student in the land " {Sey Help in Negro Education, 
Cheyney, Pa., 1909). 

The result of this education on the illiteracy of 
the Negro has been as follows: Negroes ten years of 
age and over, per cent of illiteracy: 1870, 79.9 
per cent; 1880, 70 per cent; 1890, 57.1 per cent; 
1900, 44.6 per cent. At present probably two- 
thirds of the Negro Americans can read and write. 
Further results can be seen in the occupations of 
Negroes, the spread of organized effort, the publi- 
cation of books and newspapers, and the appearance 
of men and women of distinction. 

n. Evangelization. 1. General History: Negro 
slaves arrived in America with that strong tendency 
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to Nature worship and that belief in witchcraft 
common to all primitive peoples. Some had more 
or less vague ideas of a supreme being and higher 
religious ideas, while a few were Mohammedans, 
and fewer Christians. Some actual 
l.BeliffloasPnests were transported and others 
Oondition assumed the functions of priests, and 
of Barly soon a form of African religion and 
Slavea. witchcraft appeared in the West In- 
dies, which was known as Obi, or 
sorcery. The French Creoles called it Vaudois 
(" Widdensian "), because of the witchcraft charged 
against the followers of Peter Waldo, whence comes 
the dialect term Voodoo or Hoodoo. While in its 
origins the eystem was undoubtedly African, and 
part of some more or less well-defined religious sys- 
tem, it often degenerated into mere impostuze. 
There were probably traces of blood sacrifice and 
worship of the moon, but unfortunately information 
comes not from serious students of curious human 
phenomena, but rather from persons apparently 
unable to understand why a transplanted heathen 
should cling to heathen rites. The most obvious rea- 
son for the spread of witchcraft and persistence of 
heathen rites among Negro slaves was the fact that 
at first no effort was made by masters to offer them 
anything better, due to the wide-spread idea that it 
was contrazy to law to hold Christians as slaves, an 
idea which had become well established by the end 
of the sixteenth century. This did not involve any 
wide-spread abhorrence of forced labor from serfs or 
apprentices, and it was linked with the idea that the 
enslavement of the heathen was meritorious, since 
it punished their blasphemy on the one hand and 
gave them a chance for conversion on the other. 
When, therefore, the slave-trade from Africa began 
it met only feeble opposition here and there. That 
opposition was in nearly all cases stilled when it 
was stated that the slave-trade was a method of 
converting the heathen to Christiam't}^. The cor- 
ollaiy that the conscience of Europe immediately 
drew was that after conversion the Negro slave was 
to become in all essential respects like other serv- 
ants and laborers, bound to toil under general 
regulations, but personally free with recognized 
rights and duties. Most colonists believed that this 
was pot only actually right, but according to Eng- 
lish law. And while they early began to combat 
the idea they continually doubted the legality of 
their action in English courts. 

It was not until 1667 that Virginia attacked the 

issue squarely and declared by law: " Baptisme 

doth not alter the condition of the per- 

2. T f^y^v son as to his bondage or freedom, in 

of Barly order that diverse masters freed from 

Hisaionary this doubt may more carefully endeavor 

EfTort. the propagation of Christianity" 

(quoted from a law passed in Virginia 

in 1667; cf. Ueaamg^^ Statutes, vol. ii., p. 260). 

Following this Virginia took three further steps in 

1670, 1682, and 1705. First she declared that only 

slaves imported from Christian lands should be 

free. Next she excepted Negroes and mulattoes 

from even this restriction imless they were bom of 

Christians and were Christians when taken into 

slavery. Finally personal Christianity in Africa or 



actual freedom in a Christian country exempted a 
Virginia Negro slave from lifelong slaveiy. This 
chajoging attitude of Christians toward Negroes was 
reflected in John Locke's Fundamental ConstUutums 
of South Carolina (published in B. R. CarroU, His- 
torical CoUectiona of South Carolina, vol. ii., New 
York, 1836), one article of which read: " Since char- 
ity obliges us to wish well to the souls of all men, 
and religion ought to alter nothing in any man's civil 
estate or right, it shall be lawful for slaves as well as 
others to enter themselves and to be of what church 
and profession any of them shall think best^ and 
thereof be as fully members as any freeman. But 
yet no slaves shall be hereby exempted from the 
civil dominion his master hath over him, but be in 
all things in the same state and condition he was in 
before." So much did this please the Carolinaa that 
it was one of the few articles reenacted in the con- 
stitution of 16S8. It is clear from these citations 
that in the seventeenth century not only was there 
little missionary effort to convert Negro slaves, but 
*that there was, on the contrary, positive refusEd to 
let slaves be converted, and that this refusal was 
one incentive to explicit statements of the doctrine 
of perpetual slavery for Negroes. The French Code 
Noir of 1685 made baptism and religious instruction 
of Negroes obligatory. There was no such legisla- 
tion in English colonies. In Massachusetts John 
Elliot and Cotton Mather both were much con- 
cerned that '' so little care was taken of their [the 
Negroes'] precious and immortal souls," which 
were left to " a destroying ignorance merely for fear 
of thereby losing the benefit of their vassalage." 
So throughout the colonies it was reported in 1678 
that masters, " out of covetousness," refuse to allow 
their slaves to be baptized; and in 1700 there was 
an earnest plea in Massachusetts for religious in- 
struction of Negroes since it was " notorious " that 
masters discourage the " poor creatures " from bap- 
tism. In 1709 a Carolina clergyman wrote to the 
secretary of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in England that only a few of 200 or more 
Negroes in his community were taught Christian- 
ity, and they were not allowed to be baptUed. This 
state of affairs led to further laws, and the instruc- 
tions to some of the royal governors contain a clause 
ordering them to " find out the best means to facili- 
tate and encourage the conversion of Negroes and 
Indians to the Christian religion." 

In 1729 an appeal from several colonies was made 
to England on the subject in order to increase the 
conversion of blacks. The crown attorney and 
solicitor-general replied that baptism in no way 
changed the slave's status. The first organized 

effort to convert slaves was by the So- 

8. Efforts ciety for the Propagation of the Gos- 

B iSi-P®* in Foreign Parts. In 1702 some 

^J^ "work was done among the Negroes of 

Carolina, and in 1704 a Negro school 
was established in New York, under Elias Neau, a 
French Protestant. The records of the society 
abundantly establish the fact that the greatest 
obstruction to the religious instruction of the Ne- 
groes was in the masters themselves. From 1711 
to 1783 thousands of sermons and leaflets advo- 
cating the conversion of slaves were distributed in 
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America. In 1783-84, soon after the separation of 
the colonies from the mother country, the society's 
operations ceased, leaving in all the colonies forty- 
three missionazies, two of whom were in the South- 
ern states, one in North Carolina and one in South 
Carolina. The Moravians or United Brethren were 
the first who formally attempted the establishment 
of missions exclusively to the Negroes, cooperating 
with the trustees under the will of Dr. Bray, who 
left funds for converting the slaves of Carolina. 
Finally Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians 
began efforts among the slaves more or less spas- 
modically. 

Thus the efforts to convert Negroes in America 
fall in three main periods: The first period was early 
in the eighteenth century after it was decided that 
baptism did not free slaves. Results were meager, 
and the effort spasmodic. A second period came 
between the Revolutionary war and 1820, when the 
" Cotton Kingdom " came into being. More was 
accomplished in this period, though " on the whole 
but a minority of the Negroes, and that a small one, 
attended regularly the house of God; and, taking 
them as a class, their religious instruction was ex- 
tensively and most seriously neglected." The third 
period followed after the depression of the thirties. 
This depression was severe, and lasted nearly twenty 
years. For instance, the Presbyterian S3mod of 
South Carolina and Georgia, in 1833, said of the 
slaves: " There are over two millions of human 
beings in the condition of heathen and some of them 
in a worse condition. They may justly be consid- 
ered the heathen of this cotmtxy, and will bear a 
comparison with heathen in any country in the 
worid." 

As the result of such appeals a reaction set in 
about 1835, and the Methodists and Baptists espe- 
cially were active among the slaves. By 1840 enough 
had been done to furnish Negroes with their own 
- ^^_it- nnnisters and missionaries and to es- 
tablish nimibers of Negro churches. 
A minister in Mississippi testified that he had charge 
of the Negroes of five plantations and 300 slaves; 
another in Geoigia visited eighteen plantations 
every two weeks. ** The owners have built three 
good churches at their own expense, all framed; 
290 members have been added, and about 400 chil- 
dren are instructed." Another traveling minister 
declares, in 1841, that in many places like Baltimore, 
Alexandria, and Charleston, the Negroes had large, 
spadoufl churches. This religious activity among 
Negroes brought to the front a number of distin- 
guished Negro preachers: Nat Turner and Denmark 
Vesey, who led insurrections; Richard Allen, who 
founded the African Methodist Episcopal Church 
(aee Methodibtb, IV., 6); Abraham Jones, the 
first N^gro Protestant Episcopal rector; Harry 
Hosier, the companion of Bishop Asbury; Geoige 
Lisle, the West Indian missionary, and Lott Carey, 
the African missionaiy. To these may be added 
the names of Lemuel Hasmes, who pastored white 
New EIngland churches; John Chavis, who taught 
a fashionable white school in North Carolina; 
Heniy Evans, a black missionary to whites and 
Negroes; Jaznes Varick, who founded the Zion 
Jlethodist Church; Jack of Virginia, Ralph Free- 



man, and Lunsford Lane, — thirteen remarkable 
characters. 

The gradual increase of these Negro Christians, 
however, brought peculiar problems. Cleigymen, 
despite the law, were reproached for taking Negroes 
into the church and still allowing them to be held 
as slaves. On the other hand, it was not easy to 
know how to deal with the black church-member 
after he was admitted. He must either be a sub- 
ordinate member of a white church or a member of 
a Negro church under the general supervision of 
whites. As the efforts of missionaries slowly in- 
creased the number of converts, both these systems 
were adopted. But the black congregations here 
and there soon aroused suspicion and fear of the 
masters, and as early as 1715 North Carolina passed 
an act which declared: " That if any master or 
owner of Negroes or slaves, or any other person or 
persons whatsoever on the government, shall per- 
mit or suffer any Negro or Negroes to build on their, 
or either of their, lands, or any part thereof, any 
house under pretense of a meeting-house upon ac- 
count of worship, or upon any pretense whatsoever, 
and shall not suppress and hinder them, he, she, or 
they so offending, shall, for eveiy default, forfeit 
and pay fifty pounds, one-half toward defraying 
the contingent charges of government, the other to 
him or them that shall sue for the same." This 
made Negro members of a white church a neces- 
sity in this colony, and there was the same tendency 
in other colonies. It gradually became true, as 
Brackett says, that " any privileges of church going 
which slaves might enjoy depended much, as with 
children, on the disposition of the masters." After 
the Civil War the Negroes were segregated in their 
own churches in the South and to some extent in 
the North. 

2. Statistics. [The distribution of the Negroes 
in the churches as given in the appended tables 
may receive some illumination and interest from 
the following facts. The first church in the United 
States to receive Negroes was the Anglican, the 
baptism of a Negro child taking place in Viiginia 
in 1624. There has always been a considerable 
proportion of the Negro population in fellowship 
with this church and its successor, the Protestant 
Episcopal. The ceremonial of the 8er\'ice is grateful 
to the Negro mind, and the rolls of the Protestant 
Episcopal ministry include over 150 N^gro preachers 
since the first, Alexander Crummell, was ordained 
in 1839. The connection with the Methodist com- 
munion was inevitable. The strongly emotional 
element in the Negro mind receives the appeal of 
vigorous Methodist evangelism with special favor. 
This relationship with the Methodist bodies began 
as early as the activity of Bishop Thomas Coke 
(q.v.), whose servant, Harry Hosier (d. 1810), was a 
noted colored minister. Almost as inevitable waa the 
trend of the N^gro toward the Baptist denomination. 
Here the attractive element was the symbolism of 
immersion. The explanation given above for the at- 
traction to the Protestant Episcopal Church applies 
with equal force to the Roman Catholic commimion. 
The next denominations in point of strength, Pres- 
byterians and Congregationalists, do not enlist so 
strongly the mental leanings of the race.] 
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COLORED CHURCH ORGANIZATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 1890-1906. 

* 



Dbnomxmatioh. 



in whole or in part of 



colored orgianiia- 



All denominations oonaiBting 
colored orcanixationa 

Denominations eonmBting wholly of 

tions 

Baptist bodies: 

Baptists — National Convention 

Colored Primitive Baptists in America > 

United American Freewill Baptists 

Church of Qod and Saints of Christ 

Churches of the living Qod: 

Church of the living Qod (Christian Workers for Friend- 
ship) 

Church of the living Qod (Apostolic Church) 

Church of Christ in Qod 

Evangelistic associations: 

Voluntary Missionary Society of America 

Free (Christian Zion Churdi of Christ 

Methodist bodies: 

Union American Methodist Episcopal Church , 

African Methodist Episcopal Churdi 

African Union Methodist Protestant Church 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 

Ck>ngregationaI Methodist 

(>olorea Methodist Episcopal Chiirch 

Reformed Zion Union Apostolic (Thuroh 

R^ormed Methodist Umon Episcopal Church 

Evangelist Missionary Oiurch 

Preflb3fterian bodies: 

Colored Cumberland Presbyterian Oiurch 



Denominations consisting in part of colored organisa- 
tions 



Adventist bodies: 

Advent Christian Church 

Seventh-day Adventist Denomination 

Baptist bodies: 

Baptists — Northern Convention 

Baptists — Southern Convention 

Free Baptists 

Primitive Baptists * 

Two-Seed-in-tfae-Spirit Predestinarian Baptists 

Christians (Christian Connection) 

Churches of Qod in North America, Qeneral Eldership of the 

Conip-egationaUsts 

Disciples or Christians: 

Disciples of Christ 

(yhurches of Christ 

Independent churches , 

Lutheran bodies: 

United Ssmod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
the South 

Qeneral Council of the Evangelical Lutheran dburch in 
North America 

Evan^lical Luthnan Synodical Conference of America. 
Methodist bodies: 

Methodist Episcopal Church 

Methodist Protestant Church 

Wesleyan Methodist Connection of America 

Independent Methodists 

■ Moravian bodies: 

Moravian (church (Unites Fratrum) 

Presbjrterian bodies: 

Presbyterian Cburch in the United States of America . . 

Cumberland Presbyterian CJhurch 

Presbyterian Church in the United States 

Assoaate Reformed Synod of the South 

Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church of North 

America. 

Protestant Episcopal Church 

Reformed bodies: 

Reformed C]!hurch in America 

Reformed Episcopal C3iurch 

Roman Catholic Church 

United Brethren bodies: 

Church of the United Brethren in Christ 



NniiBBB or 
(k>LOIUBD Ob- 
OANISATION8. 



1006 



36,770 



31.393 



18,534 
797 
261 

48 



44 

16 
9 

3 
15 

77 
0,647 

69 
2,204 



2,381 
45 
68 



196 



6,877 



108 



197 

4 



92 

15 

156 

129 
41 
12 



1 
6 

3,750 
64 
22 



417 

1 

44 

1 



198 

2 
38 
36 

10 



1890 



23,462 



19,158 



12,533 



42 
2,481 

40 

1.704 

9 

1.759 

32 



11 
224 

4.304 



406 
7 
5 



15 



86 



277 



2,984 
54 



233 

■'46 



49 



NuMBBB or COM- 

MUNICANTe OB MeII- 
BBB8 RePOBTBD. 



8,207,307 



1906 



3,685.097 



2.321,313 



2,261.607 
35.076 
14.489 
1,823 



2,676 
752 
848 

425 
1.835 

4.347 
494,777 

6.592 
184,542 



172.996 
3.059 
4.397 



18.066 



477.790 



72 
562 

32.639 

'i6,'876 
102 



7.546 

329 

11,960 

9,705 

1.628 

490 



15 
224 

308.551 
2.612 
1.268 



351 

27,799 

50 

1,183 

18 



19.098 

69 

2,262 

88,236 

277 



1890 



2,673,977 



1,348,989 
18,162 



2,279 
462.725 

3.415 

349.788 

319 

129.383 

2,346 



951 
12.956 

362.664 



35.221 
651 
271 



266 
4.989 



6.908 
[ 18,678 



94 



211 

246.249 
3,183 



222 



14.961 
i,668 



76 
2.977 



1,723 
14,517 



856,636,159 



VAL.UB or CsnucH 
Pbopbbtt Rbpobtsd. 



1906 



44.673,049 



24.437,272 

296,539 

79.278 

6,000 



23.175 

25,700 

9.700 

2,400 
5.976 

170.150 

11.303.489 

183.697 

4.833,207 



3.017349 
37,876 
36,966 



203.778 



11,963.110 



3.800 
6.474 

1.561.326 



186.130 
2.300 



69.605 

5.600 

459,497 

170.266 
14.960 
2,750 



5.000 
10.000 

6.104,379 
62,661 
21,000 



8,000 

752,387 

1,000 

32.850 

200 



1.773.279 



28.287 
678,480 

8,100 



1890 



826,620,448 



20.525,141 



9.038,549 
135.427 



187.600 

6.408.280 

54.440 

2.714,128 

525 

1.713.366 

15,000 



2,000 
196326 

6,101.307 



1.087.518 
3,875 
13.300 



23.500 
' 2«a.i25 

[ 176.795 



1,750 



13.400 

1,630.093 
35.445 



4.675 



391.650 
■ '22.266 



1.500 
192.760 



18.401 
237.400 



1 The organisations shown for this denomination in 1890 were returned at that census as belonging to the Primitive Bap- 
tist denomination. 

■ The colored organisations returned for this denomination in 1890 are included in the present report as belonging to 
the Colored Primitive Baptists in America. 
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COLORED CHURCH ORGANIZATIONS BY STATES AND TERRITORIES, 1906. 





Number 
of Colored 
Organi- 
sations. 




Valub of Church 
Pbopbbtt. 


DBBT ON CHURCH 
PBOPBBTT. 


BTAia OS nSBBXTOBT. 


Number 
of Organi- 
sations 

Re- 
porting. 


Total 
Number 

Re- 
ported. 


of Organi- 
sations 

Re- 
porting. 


Value 
Reported. 


Number 
of Organi- 
sations 
Reporting. 


Amount 

of debt 

Reported. 


Continenta] United States 


36.770 


36,563 


3,685.097 


34.660 


$56,636,159 


9.003 


15.005.905 


'forth Atlantic divimon 


1,026 


1.021 


134.711 


901 


8.363,962 


558 


1.585.575 






Maine 


1 

1 


1 
1 


25 
20 


1 


3,000 


1 


1.600 






Vermont 










Maanachufletta 


64 

20 

49 

203 

259 

429 

16,250 


64 

20 

48 

202 

257 

428 

15.163 


9.402 

2,114 

4,492 

30,482 

28,015 

60.161 

1,741.491 


52 

18 

42 

169 

239 

380 

14.448 


646,425 

184,346 

379,855 

2,366,796 

1,289,335 

3.494.205 

21.779.621 


35 

15 

23 

93 

145 

246 

3.584 


159.508 


Rhnrl^ Tali^nrl.,. 


37.350 




44.264 


New York 


513.412 


New Jersey 


231.632 


Pennsylvania 


697.809 


South Atlantic division 


1.692.995 






Delaware 


125 

624 

102 

1,983 

271 

2,813 

2.860 

4834 

1,638 

2,023 


125 

620 

102 

1,974 

268 

2,797 

2,853 

4,790 

1,634 

2,012 


10,583 

71,797 

46,249 

307.374 

14.949 

283.707 

394,149 

507,005 

105,678 

166,356 


122 

592 

83 

1,874 

209 

2.610 

2.808 

4.608 

1.542 

1,872 


319.832 
1.979.408 
2.051.942 
3,562.930 

496,946 
3,238.735 
3.366.223 
5.125.207 
1.638.398 
5.824.226 


74 
277 

60 
440 

76 
511 
666 
1.182 
298 
764 


40.836 


Maryland 


314.861 


I^trict of Columbia 


328.454 


ViTpttia. X ■• * 


808.680 


Wes t ViiKinia. 


42.282 


North Carolina 


127.879 


South Carolina 


145.878 


Georgia ... 


264.966 


norida. 


119.159 


North Central division 


681.494 






Ohio 


371 

202 

359 

43 

11 

10 

72 

655 


367 

200 

358 

43 

11 

10 

72 

651 


33,667 

23,133 

32.058 

3.235 

310 

1.453 

4.108 

50.074 


336 

191 

333 

43 

10 

9 

61 

605 


1.473.251 

596.625 

1,040.148 

167.950 

26,850 

74,300 

167,125 

1,690,119 


132 

105 

148 

19 

4 

5 

80 

202 


125,636 
73,680 


Indiana. 


Illinois 

Michigan 


165.422 
17.009 


Wiseonsin 


851 


Minnesota. 


5,362 
25,711 


Iowa. 


Missouri 


229,805 


North Dakota 


South Dakota 


2 

12 

286 

18.341 


2 

12 

286 

18,237 


88 

1.007 

17.273 

1.634.055 


2 

11 

271 

17.322 


3.900 

73,500 

510,458 

19.863,508 


1 

6 

113 

4,036 


1,700 


Nebraska. 


2,130 


KansM 


34,188 


South Central division 


063,785 






Kentucky 


1,007 
1.879 
3,734 
3,877 
2,085 
2,094 

618 
3.047 

130 


1,005 
1,855 
3,715 
3.863 
2,067 
2.081 

616 
3,035 

130 


116.918 
172,867 
397.178 
358,708 
185,918 
146,319 
29,115 
227,032 
8.484 


964 
1,743 
3,474 
8,741 
2.032 
1.992 

543 
2,833 

117 


1,845.538 
2.631.502 
3.920.253 
3.524.880 
2.796,242 
1.628.303 

410.689 
3.106.101 

804.842 


263 
364 
790 
857 
659 
417 
140 
646 
61 


102,328 


Tennessee 


136,630 


Alabama. 

Mississippi 

Louisiuia. 


168,554 
189,001 
158.708 


ArlnuVMUf. . . 


77,810 


OklAhoms » 


31,967 


Texas 


148,797 


Western division 


82.056 






Mrmt^i^ . 


6 


6 


135 


6 


11.650 


4 


432 


Idaho ;...; 




W voming 


1 

25 

7 

5 

1 


1 

25 

7 

6 

1 


45 

2,507 

221 

208 

80 


1 

24 

7 

2 

1 


10.000 

241.455 

10.050 

7.500 

4.000 






C6iorado 


17 
3 

1 
1 


26,494 


New Mexico 


440 


Arizona. ... 


130 


Utah 


216 


Nevada 




Washington. , .. ............ ^ . . 


18 

4 

63 


18 

4 

63 


614 

160 

4.564 


13 

3 

60 


57,900 

44.000 

418.287 


8 

3 

24 


6,126 


Oregon."! 


3,950 


n«iif «>n>ti^ 


44.209 







> Oklahoma and Indian Territory combined. 



8. I>enaminationalETanffelisation: Evangeli2&- 
tion of N^roes through the various sects may be 
set forth as follows: 

a. Xethodists: The history of the Negro in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is of far-reaching in- 
terest in any study of the relation of the white and 
black races in the United States. This is the one 
church with a centralized episcopal government 
which has a large membership, and the efforts to 
adjust the races in this oxganization throw light on 
the problem in the whole country. 
There were in 1790, 11,682 Negro members of 



this church; in 1890, 246,249 Negro members, and 
in 1906, 327,000. The color question in the church 
cropped out very early. In 1800 colored deacons 
were allowed; in 1844 the church spUt on the sla- 
very question and many N^gro congregations in 
border states were left without pastors. Iliey asked 
for colored ministers and conferences, and the 
colored ministers were authorized and a colored 
annual conference was established in 1852. In 1856 
and 1866 two Negro bishops were sent to Africa. 
In 1864 colored annual conferences were recognized 
and raised to full powers, and Negro bishops sat aa 
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delegates in the general conference of 1868. From 
1872 to the present there has been an un- 
granted demand for a N^;ro bishop, but Negro 
general officers have been elected and a third 
Negro bishop to Africa. From this churdi there 
have been two secessions on account of color dis- 
crimination. 

African Methodist Episcopal Church (see Meth- 
odists, IV., 6) : Certain Negroes seceded from the 
Methodist Church in Philadelphia in 1787 and 
eventually formed the church which has grown as 
follows: 





Memben 


Miniaten 


1787 » 


42 

6,778 

9.888 

7.937 

7.594 

16,190 

19,914 

73,000 

206.331 

403.550 

452,782 

452,725 

494,777 


2 


1818 


7 


1822 


15 


1826 


17 


1836 


27 


1846 


67 


1856 


165 


1866 


265 


1876 


1.418 


1886 


2,857 


1888 


3.569 


1890 


3.809 


1906 


6,000 (7) 







It had in 1903, nine and a half million dollars' 
worth of property and thirteen bishops. It raises 
$1,000,000 a year. 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church (see 
Mbtbodists, IV., 7) : A second secession from the 
Methodists took place in New York in 1796. The 
growth of the Zion Methodists has been as follows: 





Ministers 


Memben 


1821 

1864 


* 2,473 ' 
2.602 


1.600 
13,340 


1890 

1896 


849,788 
409,441 


1900 


551.591 


1906 


184.542 



The Colored Methodist Episcopal Church (see 
Mbthodists, IV., 8): This church, consisting of 
Negro members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, set aside in 1866, has grown as follows: 





Ministers 


Members 


1866 


' ' ■ 635* 
1.400 
2,000 


80,000 


1872 


67,889 


1896 


129.383 


1906 


172,996 







Its property was reported in 1906 as $1,715,566. 

b. Baptists (see Baptists, II., 3, § 10): Most of 
the early colored Baptist churches were identified 
with white churches, and in churches of mixed 
membership the whites were often in the minority. 
In the mixed churches of this period, the colored 
members had no voice in affairs except in the rece]>- 
tion and discipline of members of their own race. 
After the emancipation of slaves, the Negro Bap- 
tists of the Southern States very generally separated 
from the white churches, and organized churches 



and associations of their own. 
shown thus: 



Their growth is 





MinistexB 


Churches 




1850 

1885 


■ 4.690 
8.637 
10,119 
14.861 
16,080 


'9.097 
12.856 
13.138 
15.654 
16.440 
19.582 


150,000 
1,071,902 


1890 


1.367,li:i 


1894 


1.6O4.310 


1901 


1.975.538 


1902 


2.038.427 


1906 


2,311.172 



Between 1890 and 1906 the value of property in- 
creased from 19,173,176 to $24,733,811. 

The growth of the other denominations can be 
seen in the tables given above. The Roman Catho- 
lics, whose efforts were checked a while by the racial 
question, have been making especial effort in the 
last two decades and have doubled their member- 
ship in sixteen years. The Episcopalians show a 
lai^ increase due to recently renewed efforts, while 
the Presbyterians and Congregationalists have 
grown more slowly. W. E. B. DuBois. 

Bibuoorapht: Vera Sieg, The Negro Problem. A Btblioff 
raphy, Madison, Wis., 1909; C. C. Jones, Rdioioua InMtruc- 
tion of the Negroes of the United Statee, Bavocnah. 1842; I. 
G. Penn and J. W. E. Bowen, The United Negro, Atlanta, 
1903; Atlanta University PiMieatione, Nos. 6. 8. 12. At- 
lanta, 1902 aqq.; W. B. Parl(8, Poseilnlitiea of the Negro, 
Atlanta, 1904; M. A. Ames. From a New England Woman' e 
Diary in Dixie in 1866, Springfield, Maaa., 1906; H. P. 
Kaatman, The Negro, hie Origin, History and Deetiny, 
Boston, 1906; J. H. Jackson, Hiat, of Education from the 
Greeks to the Present Time, 2d ed., Colorado, 1906; 8. N. 
Vass, The Progress of the Negro Race, Raleigh, N. 0., 1906; 
R. E. Dennett, At the Back of the Black Man's Mind, 
New York, 1907; J. A. Price, The Negro: Past, Present 
and Future, Washington, 1907; B. T. Washington and 
W. £. B. Du Bois, Negro in the South, Philadelphia. 1907; 
J. Dowd, The Negro Races. A sociological Study, vol. i.. 
New York, 1907; A. H. Stone. Studies in the American 
Race Problem, ib. 1908; B. T. Washington, The Story of 
the Negro; the Rise of the Race from Slavery, 2 vols., ib., 
1909; W. Archer, Through Afixf-America, An BngUsk 
Reading of the Race Problem, London, 1910. 

hehemiah. 

His Lineage ({ 1). 

His Commission and Its Purpose (S 2). 
External and Internal Opposition (I 3). 
His Achievements and Character (§ 4). 

Po6t-«xiIic Jewish patriot and governor. Ac- 
cording to Neh. viii. 9, xii. 26, he bore the titles of 
iirshaiha and pehah (governor), the first of which is 
probably a Persian title given to royal commission- 
ers, and the second is in origin Babylonian. The 
inference of the Syriac and Arabic translators from 
the title tirshatha and from Neh. x. 9 that Hacaliah 
and his son were priests is unfounded, the w^ords 
" these were the priests " (verse 8) not referring to 
the opening verse, and quite opposed to such an 
office is the passage Neh. vi. 11. More 
z. His probable is the very early and persist- 

Lineage. ent tradition that Nehemiah was of the 
family of David. This is supported by 
the fact that he calls Jerusalem " the place of my 
fathers' sepulchers " (ii. 3, 5) and agrees with the 
known liking of Persian kings to have about them 
the descendants of royal families (Dan. i. 3). Ac- 
cordant also with this supposition is the confession 
in i. 6-7. 
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It yns in the month Chisleu of the twentieth year 
of Artaxerxes I. Longimanns (445 B.C.) that 
Nebemiah first heard directly from Jerusalem of the 
pitiful condition at the capital, of the breaches in the 
wall, and the burning of the gates. The sadness in- 
duced by these tidings manifested itself in his coun- 
tenance and came to the notice of the king as he 
exerdaed his office of cupbearer. The latter asked 
for an explanation, which brought to the king's ear 
the cause of Nehemiah's sorrow, and gave to the latter 
opportunity to ask to be sent home with the com- 
mission to build the wails of Jerusalem (Neh. ii. 5). 
That the mission was an extraordinary one is shown 
by the appointment of a definite time for his re- 
turn (iL 6), and the circimistances of his return to 
the king twelve years later imply that during that 
time the king appointed him to the permanent office 
of governor. Furnished with a letter of safe-con- 
duct to the governors of the region beyond the 
Euphrates and with orders to take from 
2. His the king's forest the necessary mate- 
CommisBwn rials for repair of the gates and walls, 

and its and provided with orders that an offi- 

Puipofle. cial residence be furnished him, and 
also with an official escort, he arrived 
at Jerusalem (Neh. ii. 7-12). After three days' res- 
idence, he made a visit by night to the wall and 
gates of the city and observed the conditions. He 
then made an appeal to the national pride of the 
Jews and succeeded in stirring them up to the work 
of reconstruction, showing them the authority which 
be had from the king to accomplish the work. The 
zcsl, cleverness, and eneigy of the man are suffi- 
ciently revealed by the account of the work and by 
the shortness of the time in which Jerusalem became 
again a fortified city. The work of construction 
was done by the community under the leadership 
of the principal people, associations, and gilds within 
fifty-two days. The result was intense disappoint- 
ment to the enemies of the Jews (Neh. vi. 15), and 
great thankfulness on the part of Nehemiah for the 
accomplishment of his plan and for the triiunph 
over hindrances both external and internal. 

Nehemiah was aware from the first that the ac- 
compGshment of his purpose would go contrary to 
the political plans of the enemies of his people. 
These at first charged the Jews with harboring re- 
bellious intentions (ii. 20), went on to the use of 
insult and mockery (iv. 1-3), and finally prepared 
for actual hostilities, a plan foiled by the militaiy 
readiness and foresightedness of Nehemiah. They 
went on to treacherous attempts to lure Nehemiah 
outside the walls that they might seise him, and at- 
tempted to compromise him by inducing him to in- 
vade as for personal seciirity the tem- 
3. External pie area (vi. 2 sqq., 10). Especially 
and noteworthy among the active enemies 

Internal were three men, Sanballat, Tobiah, and 

Oppositioii. Greshem. Geshem doubtless had at 

heart the interests of the settlers in the 

south and southwest of Judea; Tobiah was related 

to some of the first families of the land and had 

a strong following among them; while Sanballat 

(called "the Horonite," ii. 10, 19) enjoyed the 

authority and prestige of the position of priest at 

Samaria^ a position which possibly was a conse- 



quence of the event narrated in II Kings xvii. 28. 
The internal hindrances Nehemiah had to combat 
were despondency arising from the nature of the 
work, the rumors of attacks in force by the neigh- 
boring people (iv. 10, 12), and the hard economic 
conditions of the country (v. 1^) . The first obstacle 
was overcome by Nehemiah's encouragement and 
leadership and example, the last by inducing the vol- 
untary release by creditors of the conditions which 
made life so hard for the poor. Besides the fore- 
going hindrances is to be mentioned the fact that 
while part of the people were tractable, another part 
wished to maintain their relations with the foes 
on the outside, and assisted in the carrying out of 
plots against the leader (vi. 0-14, 17-19), even to 
the procuring of false prophecy. 

When the honor of the city was restored by the 
completion of the walls, Nehemiah turned to the 
maintenance of that position. The city was half 
depopulated, and that condition had to be altered, 
but in accordance with legal and moral rights. To 
that end a search of the records and a census were 
ordered (vii. 4-5). The latter process was a lengthy 
one, and it is possible that to carry this through 
Nehemiah sought the office of governor. The former 
was accomplished by the casting of lots and the 
bringing of one out of ten to dwell in 
4. His the city (xi. 1-2), the " princes of the 
Achieve- people " taking up their residence 
ments and there. The narrative of events is some- 
Character, what confused under the editing which 
the memoirs of Nehemiah have imder- 
gone. It is not improbable that the great feast de- 
tailed in chaps, viii.-x. took place in the year 444 
B.C., while the consecration of the waU fell in the 
year 430 B.C., after the return of the governor from 
the king. Other accomplishments were the purify- 
ing of the temple by the exclusion of those uidaw- 
fully domiciled therein (xiii. 4-9, 28), provision was 
made for the orderly conduct and maintenance of the 
public service, and enforcement of the law against 
intermarriage with the heathen (xiii. 10, 23). The 
accomplishments of Nehemiah which are worthy of 
note then are the awakening of the sense of na- 
tional honor and of regard for the law, and the re- 
establishment of Jerusalem as the capital of the 
countiy and the rallying-point of the commimity. 
While Ezra brought together the Jewish coDunu- 
nities of the diaspora and the homeland under the 
dominion of the law, Nehemiah brought about '' the 
national-political organization as the amphictyony 
of the holy state." His character appears as that of 
a man with a lively sense of honor and distinction. 
He was true to his family, to the God of Israel, and 
to his duty to his people. He used his high rank, 
his official position, and his powers in the service he 
had undertaken, the purpose of which was to pre- 
serve the glory of God and to further the welfare 
of his nation. He permitted no opposition to stand 
in the way of this service, and employed his own 
means \vith great liberality. His first concern was 
to keep a good conscience toward God, and the 
memoirs which he left are a testimony to the hon- 
esty of his purposes and the diligence and discretion 
with which he carried them out. II Mace. ii. 13 
attributes to Nehemiah also the creation of a library 
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and collection of historical archives and sacred 
books, and by tradition the formation of the third 
part of the canon is practically traced to him. 

(A. Klostermann.) 
Bibuoorapht: Coiunilt« beridea the literature under Ezra 
AND Nehbhoah, Books of, P. Rienler, in Biblitehe Zeit- 
achnSU i (19a3), 232-245, u (1904), 15-27; DB, m. hffl- 
510; EB, iu. 3380-S7; JB, ix. 20S-211; Visouroux. Die- 
tUmnaire, zxviiL ISdS-TS. 

NEIL, CHARLES: Church of England; b. in 
London May 14, 1841. He graduated from Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge (B.A., 1862; M.A., 1866); he was 
ordained deacon 1865, and priest 1866; became 
curate of Bradford Abbas, near Sherborne, Dorset, 
1865; vicar of St. Paul's, Bethnal Green, 1866; in- 
cumbent of St. Matthias, Poplar, London, 1875; 
and vicar of St. Mary's, Stamford Brook, London, 
1899. He was called to the bar (Inner Temple) in 
1864; and has been joint editor of the Clergyman* 9 
Magazine, London, 1876 sqq. He is the author of 
the volume on Komans, in the Expo8itor*9 Comr 
mentary (London, 1877); the volumes on Genesis, 
the Gospels, and Acts, in the Teacher'a Caiechiaing 
Bible (1893-94); The Fallacy of Sacramental Con^ 
feasion; Discouraes Delivered at St. MaUhiaa, Pop- 
lar (1896) ; and contributed the volume on the Paul- 
ine epistles to The Biblical Eluddator (1896). He 
edited John Todd's Index Rerum (London, 1881); 
with H. D. M. Spence and J. S. Exell he edited 
TkiHy Thtmaand Thaughta ([1883] sqq.); and, with 
C. H. H. Wright, A Proteatant Dictionary (1904). 

NELLES, SAMUEL SOBIESEI: Methodist edu- 
cator; b. at Mount Pleasant, near Brantford, 
Canada, Oct. 17, 1823; d. at Cobourg, Canada, Oct. 
17, 1887. He received his education at Lewiston 
Academy, N. Y., Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, 
N. Y., Victoria College, Cobourg, Canada, and Wes- 
leyan University, Conn. (B.A., 1846); after teach- 
ing for a year he entered the ministry, serving as 
pastor at Port Hope, Toronto, and at London, Can- 
ada; in 1850 he became president of Victoria Col- 
lege, and held the position till his death. See Meth- 
odists, IV., 10, § 3. 

IIELSON, CLEVELAND KINLOCH: Protestant 
Episcopal bishop of Georgia; b. at Greenwood, near 
Cobham Station, Va., May 23, 1852. He was 
educated at St. John's College, Annapolis, Md. 
(B.A., 1872) and attended lectures at the Berkeley 
Divinity School, Middletown, Conn., from which, 
however, he was not graduated. He was ordered 
deacon in 1876 and ordained priest in the following 
year, after which he was rector of St. John the Bap- 
tist's, Germantown, Pa., from 1876 to 1882, and of 
the Church of the Nativity, South Bethlehem, Pa., 
from 1882 to 1892, when he was consecrated bishop 
of Georgia. 
Bzbuograprt: W. S. Peny, The EpiaeopetU in Ameriea, p. 

337, New York. 1895. 

NELSON, DAVID: Presbyterian; b. near Jones- 
borough, Tenn., Sept. 24, 1793; d. at Oakland, HI., 
Oct. 17, 1844. He was graduated at Washington 
College, Virginia, in 1810. He practised medicine, 
imbibed infidel opinions, but was converted, and 
licensed to preach in 1825. After five years' service 
in Tennessee and Kentucky, he established Marion 



College in Missouri, and was its first president, 
holding the position for six years; but his aboli- 
tionist views at last forced his departure, and in 
1836 he opened at Oakland, Bl., a training-school, 
particularly for missionaries. He wrote Cause and 
Cure of Infidelity (New York, 1836), often reprinted 
and edited, while it exists in translation in French, 
German, and Spanish. 

NELSON, HENRT ADDISON: Presbyterian; b. 
at Amherst, Mass., Oct. 31, 1820; d. at St. Louis, 
Mo., Dec. 31, 1906. He was educated at Hamilton 
College, Clinton, N. Y. (A.B., 1840), after which he 
taught at Eaton, N. Y., and Homer, N. Y., until 
1843, when he entered Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary, from which he was graduated in 1846. He 
was then pastor at the First Presbyterian Church, 
Auburn, N. Y. (1846-56), and at the First Presby- 
terian Church, St. Louis, Mo. (1856-68), professor of 
systematic and pastoral theology at Lane Theologi- 
cal Seminaiy, Cincinnati (1868-74), pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church at Geneva, N. Y. (1874- 
1885), and acting pastor at Independence, Mo. 
(1885-^). From 1886 until his retirement from 
active life in 1897 he was editor of The Church at 
Home and Abroad (Philadelphia) . He was a member 
of the joint committee of thirty appointed by the 
general assemblies of the northern and southern 
branches of his denomination in 1866 to effect their 
reunion, and in theology " accepted the standards 
of the Presbyterian Church, but would much prefer 
a fair statement of the consensus in doctrine of all 
the churches which acknowledge each other as 
evangelicals, eliminating all the dogmas which dis- 
tinguish them from each other." His works in- 
clude: Seeing Jeaua (Philadelphia, 1869); Sin and 
Salvation (New York, 1881); and Home Whiapera 
(Philadelphia, 1885). 

NELSON, RICHARD HENRY: Protestant Epis- 
copal bishop coadjutor of Albany, N. Y.; b. in 
New York City Nov. 10, 1859. He was educated 
at Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. (A.B., 1880), 
the University of Leipsic (1880-81), and Berkeley 
Divinity School, Middletown, Conn., from which 
he was graduated in 1883. After being curate of 
St. John's, Stamford, Conn. (1883-^84), he was 
rector successively of Grace Chimsh, Waterville, 
N. Y. (1884^87), Christ Church, Norwich, Conn. 
(1887-97), and St. Peter's, PhHadelphia, Pa. (1897- 
1904). In 1904 he was consecrated bishop coad- 
jutor of Albany, N. Y. 

NEMESIUS, ne-mi'si-ns, OF EMESA: Bishop of 
Emesa in Phenicia in the fourth century. Of his 
life nothing whatsoever is known, nor was his work, 
generally known as " On the Nature of Man " (ed. 
I. Casaubon, Antwerp, 1565; ed. J. Fell, Oxford, 
1671; best ed. by Matth&i, Halle, 1802; with col- 
lected prefaces also in MPG, xl.; Eng. transl. by 
G. Wither, London, 1636), mentioned before Maxi- 
mus Confessor in the seventh centuiy. The date of 
the work rests entirely on internal evidence, as in 
its polemics against ApoUinarius and Eunomius, 
and in its evident allusions to Antiochene Chris- 
tology. On the other hand, there is no allusion to 
controversies later than the fourth century, such as 
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Butychianism and Nestorianism, or to the dyophy- 
eitic problem. The work is a noteworthy endeavor 
to make a Christian philosophical compend of an- 
thropology. Paul and Moses are equated with 
Menander and Aristotle, and the influence of Galen 
is also maiked. The highest proof of divine provi- 
dence and of the exalted destiny of man is based 
on the incarnation; lofty praise is accorded the 
unity and harmony of the entire creation, while, on 
the other hand, redemption is robbed of its value 
as a historical fact. The book shows how strong 
and complete was the blending of Christianity and 
HeDenism in the fourth century. It was much 
used and highly esteemed until the Renaissance, 
and was translated into Latin by Alfanus in the 
deventh century (ed. Holzinger, Prague, 1887) 
and in the twelfth century by Bui^gundio of Pisa 
(ed. Burkhardt, Meidlinger, 1891-96), as well as 
by the Humanists Kono and Valla. An Italian 
version appeared in 1509 and an Old Armenian 
translation was also made. (R. Schmid.) 

Bibliogbapbt: M. EvangeUdes, Nemuiua tmd ^eine QueUen^ 
Berlin, 1883; Bender, Unieraucfivng Hber NemesitUt Hei- 
cielberK. 1898; B. Domanaki, Die PeifcKologie dea Nemenua, 
in Beitrikoe tw Oeaehichte des Mittdedterst vol. iii., MQnster, 
1900; Oeaiier. Aisteurs Bocrit, vi. 283-286; DCB, iv. 16. 

RENNIUS: The traditional author of the His- 
tofia Britanum, a work which purports to be a his- 
tory of Britain to the Saxon conauest. It has little 
historical value and there is mucn dispute concern- 
ing its origin. It has been ascribed to Gildas, to an 
Irish bishop of the ninth century known as Mark 
the Hermit, and to an anonymous writer. The 
later investigators believe it to be a compilation of 
various dates, in which Nennius may have taken 
part. If so, he is to be assigned to the close of the 
eighth or first half of the ninth century and was 
probably a monk of Wales. But information con- 
cerning him is late and doubtful and the work itself 
offers little that is conclusive. The best edition is 
by T. Mommsen in Chronica minora, iii. (MGH, 
Auet.ant., xiii. 1898), Eng. transl. by J. A. Giles 
(London, 1841, and in Bohn's AnHquarian Li- 
bmry), 

Bkbuogkapbt: C. W. SchoU. De eedeaiaatietB Britanum 
Scetontmque kutoria fontibuB, Berlin, 1851; W. F. Skene, 
The Four Ancient Books of Walea^ i. 37-41, Edinbui«h, 
1868; A. de U Borderie, 6ludea hidoriquee bretonnee; 
rhidona Briionum aUrSbuie h Nenniua, Paris, 1883; H. 
Zimmer. Nennius tfindieatust Berlin, 1893; idem, in NA, 
xix (1894). 436-443; the preface to Mommsen's edition, 
ttt. sup. : R. Thumeysen, in Zeiteehrift fikr deuUehe Theologies 
xxviu (1895). 80-113; F. Lot. in Le Moyen Age, viii (1895), 
177-184. ix (1896), 25-36; DNB, xl. 217-221. 

HEOPHYTES (NOVICES): A term applied in 
the eariy Cliurch to newly baptized Christians 
(I Tim. iii. 6). It was used especially during the 
" week of the neophytes," during which the newly 
baptized wore the white baptismal garments; it 
designated also the younger members of the con- 
gregation, and where a regular annual season for 
baptism was observed the members baptized dur- 
ing the last year seemed to have been termed neo- 
phjrtes. The " apostolic rule " (I Tim. iii. 6) that 
00 neophyte could be a bishop is frequently re- 
peated, and in the second Nicene canon of 325 this 
prohibition is made to include the priestly office. 
The rule was frequently violated, or at least con- 



sidered capable of suspension, so that laymen were 
repeatedly chosen bishops, and Ambrose (q.v.) and 
Synesius (q.v.) were not even baptized when elected 
to the episcopate. In the East the rule was milder, 
Justinian enacting that a layman should be in orders 
at least three months before being made bishop 
(Navell€B, cxxiii. 1). (H. Acheub.) 

REOPLATONISH. 

I. CSutracter and Origin. 
II. The System of Plotinua. 

Doctrine of the " One " (S 1). 
The Worid-Soul ({ 2). 
Relision and Ethics (| 3). 
III. Further Development of NeoplatooiBm. 
Porphyry (i 1). 
Jamblichus and Others (| 2). 
The Athenian School (S 3). 

L Character and Origin: Neoplatonism is the 
last development of Greek philosophy, in which 
the mind of antiquity, using many dements of the 
older systems, especially the Platonic, passed be- 
yond the realistic tendencies of the Stoics and Epi- 
cureans, dogmatically conquered skepticism, and 
rose to a height of mystic speculation which was 
influenced partially by Oriental and Christian ideas. 
This speculation was directed principally upon the 
Godhead and the relation to it of mankind and the 
universe, though physics, ethics, and logic were not 
wholly neglected. The theosophic-mystical tend- 
ency which is apparent in Plato is responsible for 
a desertion, to a certain extent, of the path of sci- 
entific strictness of reasoning followed by the older 
Greek philosophers. In the historical development 
the Neoplatonists follow immediately upon the 
Neop3rthagoreans and the Pythagoreanizing or 
eclectic Platonists; but the Neoplatonist school had 
much more that was original and independent than 
the school which preceded it, bringing the sum total 
of knowledge into a new philosophic system. As a 
definite school, it originated in Alexandria, where 
the mixture of nationalities made for a fusion of 
earlier philosophic and religious tendencies. Its 
founder was Ammonius Saccas (q.v.), who had been 
brought up a Christian and had then returned to 
Hellenism. He left no written remains, and it is 
thus difficult to determine his exact relation to his 
successors. Among his pupils were Plotinus, the 
two Origens (the Neoplatonist and the (Ilhristian), 
and Longinus the critic. When Neoplatonism is 
mentioned in a general way, it connotes mainly the 
teaching of Plotinus (b. at Lycopolis, in Upper 
Egypt, 204; d. at Campania 270). After studying 
under Ammonius for some ten years he accompa- 
nied the Emperor Gordian in his campaign against 
the Persians, in order to learn something of their 
philosophy. In 244 he went to Rome and won 
numerous adherents to his teaching, among them 
the Emperor Gallienus and his wife Salonina. He 
taught here till about 268, retiring then to the 
country estate of a disciple in Campania. He did 
not reduce his doctrine to writing until toward the 
close of his life, and then did not publish it, leaving 
this to be done by his pupil Porphyry, who ar- 
ranged the fifty-four treatises of the master in six 
Enneadea, placing them in logical order from the 
simplest to the most abstruse — although he also 
gives their chronological sequence. They were first 
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printed in a Latin translation by Marsilio Ficino at 
Florence in 1492, then in Greek and Latin at Basel, 
1580. 

IL The System of Plotinus: What principally 
distinguishes Plotinus from both Plato and his im- 
mediate predecessors is the assimiption of a princi- 
ple higher than the notM. Thisassump- 
X. Doctrine tion proceeds from the requirement of 
of the unity as an attribute of the highest 
" One." principle; the rums, as at once subject 
and object of perception, nooun and 
noaumerum, is twofold. Therefore something higher 
must be sought, which is absolute unity, the One, 
identical with the Godhead and wholly transcend- 
ent — ^the first cause, the source of all thinking and 
being, all the good and beautiful, and all activity. 
The utter transcendence of God being thus taught 
by Plotinus in a more extreme form than by any 
of his predecessors, he admits the insolubility by 
human reason of the most difficult of all metaphys- 
ical problems — ^how becoming arose out of immutsr 
ble being and plurality out of unity. The theory 
of Emanation (q.v.)y which he accepts, does not 
answer the question; but, following Plato, he sug- 
gests that the erplanation may be found in the 
goodness or benevolence of God. All other beings 
produce yet others; and how should the most per- 
fect of all beings, the primal goodness and the high- 
est power, remain absorbed in itself as though im- 
potent to produce? This, of course, is rather an 
anthropomorphic-ethical than a metaphysical ex- 
planation; an attempt to supply the latter is found 
in the view that the highest being is over-full, and, 
as the higher, does not precisely contain the lower 
in itself but allows it to flow forth from its super- 
abundant perfection. This doctrine may possibly 
show oriental influence; but the idea of emanation 
occurs in the Stoic teaching, and still more in Philo, 
though in neither so fully developed as with Plotinus. 
That which first issues from the One is the nous, 
which is conscious of being a product and image of 
the One and receives from its relation 
3. The to the One its power to produce other 
Woild- existences. It is not mere thought but 
SouL actual being, comprehending all things 
as the genus comprehends the species. 
It contains the ideas, contrazy to the teaching of 
Plato, who conceived it as being contained in one 
of them, that of good. Another difference is that 
whereas Plato asserted the existence of ideas only 
for such objects as had a conmion concept or name, 
Plotinus attributes them to all single existences. 
From the nous proceeds further the soul, the third 
principle. As the highest principle has neither 
thought nor consciousness, so the nous, which is 
purely contemplative, has no reflective, logical 
thought. This is the work of the world-soul, which 
is the link between the intelligible and the phe- 
nomenal world, carrying on the process of emana- 
tion down to its lowest terms. Matter is conceived 
by Plotinus not exactly as an emanation from the 
world-soul, but rather (as with Plato) in the guise 
of a receptive or passive principle in contrast to 
the formative or active. What the world-soul sees 
in the nous, with that it is pervaded and that it 
strives to reproduce. The content of the soul de- 



scends to lower stages. This content is composed 
of the ideas; and thus in the image of the nous and 
soul images of the ideas are also contained. These 
are the logoi, concepts, whose sum, the Logo9 par 
exceUence, like the world-soul itself, is an emAiia- 
tion from the fums. These logoi are the essential 
factor in the giving of form to matter, which is 
fonned in an organic, not a mechanical, manner. 
This formative process presupposes purpose, but 
not knowledge or deliberation — ^just as in Heracli- 
tus all becoming takes place on rational principles^ 
yet without any conscious foresight. If everything, 
therefore, is formed and pervaded by rational 
powers, the world-soul with its content permeating 
all, all must be rational or reason. Although the 
logoi are lower than their protot3rpes, and their re- 
lations with formless matter go lower still, yet Plo- 
tinus finds in the world of phenomena traces of the 
highest; the absolutely Good and Beautiful is visi- 
ble even in the worid of sense. The spirit of Plato, 
as expressed in the dose of the TimcBus, the idea 
that the sensible world is a great and beautiful and 
perfect thing, dominates Plotinus also, so that in 
spite of matter producing evil, he is far from re- 
garding this world as evil or hateful, representing 
rather in this point the general optimism of Greek 
philosophy than the tendency of the eariy Christian 
wTiters to despise the visible world. On the whole, 
in his explanation of the existence of evil in the 
universe and his justification of the higher powers 
in respect to it, he follows the Stoics. 

From the worid-soul proceed individual souls, 
but they are not parts of it. Going down into 

bodies, they have f oigotten the higher, 

3. Religion the divine, from which they came, and 

and have believed themselves independent; 

Ethics, thus they have gone continually lower, 

and stand in need of a return to 
the better; but Plotinus does not make it plain 
whether this can be executed with freedom by men. 
The ethical goal is sometimes represented, after 
Plato, as approximation to the Godhead, sometimes 
in a more Aristotelian fashion as operation in con- 
formity with the nature of the operator, and again, 
with Heraclitus and the Stoics, as obedience to rea- 
son. Among the virtues Plotinus distinguishes first 
the " political " or social, which are the four com- 
monly accepted by the Greeks — prudence, cour- 
age, temperance, and justice; but these can not 
niake the soul like God. Above them are the puri- 
fying virtues, which have that effect. They consist 
in freeing oneself as far as possible from the body 
and from sin by an avoidance of what is sensual, 
though without any exaggerated asceticism. Man, 
however, is not to be satisfied by mere freedom 
from sin, but must strive actually to become God. 
To this end serve the deifying virtues, which are 
the reproduction on a higher plane of the primary 
or political virtues. Through these the true nature 
of man comes to its fulfilment; and thus his beati- 
tude consists in the maintenance of his proper atti- 
tude toward himself, undisturbed by external hap- 
penings or relations. The supreme aim, indeed, 
with Plotinus as with Philo, lies not in the realm of 
thought (as the detailed exposition of the deifying 
virtues might suggest), but in ecstatic elevation to 
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the highest good, to the Godhead. Logical knowl- 
edge is only a preliminary to this, which consists in 
immediate knowledge of and union with God. To 
this Flotinus himself, according to the testimony of 
Porphyry, attained only four times in the six years 
that the disciple was with him. The reason why 
maa on earth can not remain permanently in this 
state is that he has not yet succeeded in turning 
whoUy away from the earthly; the time of perma- 
nent union will come when he is no longer tormented 
by any restlessness of the body. On the immortal- 
ity of the soul Plotinus wrote a separate treatise, 
in which he follows Plato in the main, especially 
emphawBing the fact that the soul, as incorporeal 
and incomposite, is incapable of dissolution. A re- 
union of soul and body in the higher life is incon- 
c^eivable to him, since the passage into this higher 
life is conditioned by the desertion of the body, 
whose nature is in essential opposition to that of 
the soul. 

m. Fortiier Development of Neo-PIatonism: 
Among the disciples of Plotinus the most important 

was Porphyry (q.v.; b. at Batanea, Sy- 
X. Poxphyiy. lia, 233; d. in Rome c. 304), the head of 

the Syrian school. He wrote lives of 
Plotinus and Pythagoras, treatises De abatinenUa and 
De atUro nympharum, a letter to Marcella, another 
De dU» daananibus ad Afubonem, a brief compendium 
of the doctrines of Plotinus entitled Aphormai pros 
ia noHa, and an introduction to the " Categories " 
of Aristotle, besides a number of other works 
not now extant. The work last named is of consid- 
erable importance in the history of philosophy, as 
it contains the germ of the whole controversy be- 
tween realism and nominalism. The religious char- 
acter of Porphyry's philosophy is shown by his 
placing its aim in the " saving of the soul." He 
mentions four kinds of virtues: the political, which 
make an ordinary good man; the purif3ring, which 
make him a " daemonic " man; those which look 
up to the nous, their cause, constituting the rational 
activity of the soul; and the virtue of the naua 
itself, the paradigmatic. Connected with the puri- 
fication on which he insists so strongly is the strict 
asceticism which he recommends, including ab- 
stinence from meat and from sexual intereourse. 
He asserts that he has reached once, but only once, 
and that when he was sixty-eight, the height of his 
desire, being permitted to approach and to be united 
with the most high God. While he regarded the 
national religions as justifiable, making no distinc- 
tion between those of the Greeks and those of the 
barbarians, he opposed strongly the complete nov- 
elty of Christianity in his fifteen books " Against 
the Christians," which were totally destroyed by 
Theodosius II. in 335. This work is an indication 
that the Neoplatonists felt the whole Hellenic sys- 
tem and their own position to be threatened by 
Christianity. It was considered of so much impor- 
tance that replies were published by Methodius and 
Eu§ebius of Csesarea among others. 

The sober character of Neoplatonism was lost in 
the soaring speculations of Jamblichus (b. in Coele- 
SyruL c. 283; d. at Alexandria c. 330). In his belief 
fa magic, miracles, and theurgy, or the art of com- 
pelliqg deznons and other supemattual powers to 
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produce desired results, he goes beyond all meas- 
ure. His miracle-seeking followers believed him a 
being of a superior order, and called 
2. Jambli- him " the Divine " or " Divinest." 
chus and Besides his principal work, the Syna* 
Others. gOgi tOn Pythagareidn dogmatOn, five 
others are extant, of which the most im- 
portant are the Vita Pythagcrica and the AdhortaHo 
ad philoaaphiam. The treatise De tnysteriis, said to 
have been ascribed to him by Proclus, is certainly 
not his, but probably belongs to some member of 
his school. Jamblichus attempted to justify the 
whole polytheistic system, and added a still more 
absolutely primal and exalted One above the One 
of Plotinus. The lower powers are divided into a 
long series of hierarchies, described with a Pythag- 
orean fondness for exact numbers. With the whole 
theurgic system is connected the belief that images 
of the gods, whether fallen from heaven or made 
by men, partake of divinity and are capable of 
working miracles. The siurest method for winning 
the divine protection is by prayer, which the gods 
can hear apart from any tangible medium. The 
return to the suprasensual world is made by means 
of the virtues, of which at first Jamblichus adopted 
the fourfold classification of Porphsrry, afterward 
adding a fifth class, the priestly or simple virtues 
(simple as referring directly to the One), by which 
the soul rises to mystic union with the Supreme. 
Among the disciples of Jamblichus the most inde- 
pendent thinker was Theodorus of Asine. Others 
of the Syrian school were Dexippus, .£desius of 
Cappadocia, who long conducted a flourishing school 
at Peigamum, Chrysanthius of Sardis, and Euna- 
pius, known by his biographies of philosophers and 
sophists. A singular combination of learning and 
attractiveness won wide renown for Hypatia (q.v.). 
Her disciple and admirer S3mesius (q.v.) showed a 
great deal of Neoplatonist influence in his writings. 
The Athenian school was later in time than the 
Syrian, and devoted itself rather to scientific efforts, 
especially the exposition of Plato and 
3. The Aristotle. Its first leader was Plutarch 
Athenian of Athens, head of the school there 
SchooL until 433, who seems to have followed 
Plotinus closely. His successor was 
Syrianus (until about 450), who was succeeded in his 
turn by Proclus the Lycian. He remained the head 
of the school until his death in 485. His principal 
works are his commentaries on Plato (especially on 
the Timwus and the RepMic), the Sioicheiona the- 
ologiki, and the Peri Ua hUa Platona theologiae. 
He undoubtedly deserves the second place in im- 
portance among the Neoplatonists for breadth of 
knowledge and dialectical power and acuteness. He 
attempted like the later scholastics to reduce the 
entire philosophical tradition to a complete logical 
system. He regarded the Platonic writings in the 
light of a revelation, but paid much attention also 
to Homer and Hesiod, and had an unboimded rev- 
erence for Jamblichus, on whom, with Plotinus, he 
depends for a large part of his system. Of less im- 
portance are his successors at Athens, Marinus, 
Zenodotus, Isidore of Alexandria, Hegias, and 
Damascius. In 520 the teaching of philosophy at 
Athens was suppressed by Justinian and the prop- 
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erty of the school confiscated. Two years later, 
Damascius, with Simpliciua, the well-known com- 
mentator on Aristotle, and five other Neoplatonists, 
went to Persia in the hope of finding in King Cho»- 
roes a friend of philosophy, but were grievously dis- 
appointed and returned to Athens in 533. From 
this time on the efforts of those who were interested 
in such matters tended more and more to limit 
themselves to the exposition of earlier philosophers, 
especially Plato and Aristotle. 

The final dissolution of Neoplatonism was due 
partly to its unbounded recklessness of specula- 
tion and partly to the moral and religious force of 
Christianity, which borrowed what was most val- 
uable of the Neoplatonist system and breathed new 
life into it. Augustine, Dionysius the Areopagite, 
and Scotus Erigena (qq.v.) were particularly influ- 
enced by it, and through the two latter both the 
mystical and the pantheistic movements of the Mid- 
dle Ages received much of their direction. Neo- 
platonism had a marked revival at the Renaissance, 
especially tKrough Marsilius Ficinus and Pico della 
Mirandola (qq.v.); and through Giordano Bruno 
(q.v.) in particular it has come down to modem 
times in one form or another, being discoverable 
by an acute analysis in the theories of Schelling, 
Fichte, Hegel, and other leading nineteenth-cen- 
tury philosophers. (M. Heixze.) 

BiBLxoaRAPBT: The subject is treated from three different 
standpoints in three kinds of worbi: (1) in those on the 
history of philosophy such ss: B. Erdmann, £ng. transl., 
London. 1893; W. Windelband, Enc. transb. of two 
works, New York, 1893, London, 1900; A. Weber, London, 
1896 (an excellent manual); F. Ueberwes, ed. M. Heinse, 
vol. ii., Berlin, 1905; (2) in the works on the church his- 
toiy of the period; and (3) in works on the histoiy of 
dogma. To these senenil works the student is therefore 
referred. For special treatment of the subject consult: 
C. Bigg, Neoplatoniam, London, 1895; T. Whittaker, Tke 
Neo-PlaUmida, Cambridge, 1901; C. Elsee, NwplaUmiwn 
in Relation to ChriatianUy, New York, 1908; K. P. Hasse. 
Von PloUn gu Ooelhe. Die BntwidUung dea neupUUoni- 
achen EinhtUagedanktne but WeUanachauung dor NeuMoU, 
Leipsic, 1909; and of. £. Zeller, Hiotary of Edodiciom^ 
London, 1883. 

On the membeisof this school, for Plotlnns consult: 
his Opera, ed. A. Kirehhoff, 2 vols., Leipsic, 1856, Eng. 
traoal. of select works, by T. Taylor, London, 1794, 1834; 
of his De ptdeKritudine, by T. Taylor, ib. 1787; Two Booka 
on the Baeence of Soul, and One on the Deacent of Soul, by 
T. M. Johnson, Osceola, Mo., 1880; Selections from the 
'* Knneads " in Germ, transl. by O. Kieser, 2 vols., Jena, 
1905. Consult: J. Simon, Hial. de VhooU d'Alexandrie, 
2 vols., Paris, 1846; A. Daunas, Plotin et aa doctrine, ib. 
1848; C. H. Kirchner, Die Philoaophie dea Plotin, HaUe. 
1854; A. Richter, Neuplatoniache Studien, 5 parts, HaUe. 
1864-67; M. Heinse, Die Lehre vom Logoa, pp. 306-329, 
Leipsic, 1872; H. von Kleist, Plotiniaehe Studien, Heidel- 
berg, 1883; H. F. MOller, Diapoaitionen su den drei eraten 
Enneaden dea Plotin, Bremen, 1883; A. Lang, Leaaonaon 
Aifmiitire, pp. 92-101, London, 1889; K. S. Guthrie, The 
Philoaophy of Plotinua, Philadelphia, 1896; O. Gollwitser. 
PloUna Lehre von der WHlenafreiheit, Kempten, 1000; A. 
Drews, Plotin und der Untergang der antiken Weltanaehau- 
ung, Jena, 1907. For Porphirry: his Opera tria, ed . A. 
Nauck, Leipsic, 1860; Opuacula, ed. Nauck, ib. 1886; Eng. 
transl. of his select works by T. Taylor, Ix>ndon. 1823, of 
his work on abstinence by S. Hibberd, ib. 1851, and of his 
sentences by T. Davidson, in Journal of Speculative Phi- 
loaophy, ill (1869), 46-73; N. BouiUet, Porphyre: aon 
rAle dana Vicole nihplatoniciennc, Paris, 1864; M. Haupt, 
Mard Diaconi vita Porphyriia, Berlin, 1875; A. J. Kleff- 
ner, Porphyriua der N euplatoniker und Chriatenfeind, 
Paderfoom, 1896. For JambUchns: his De vitapt^hago- 
rioa, ed. under the direction of the St. Petersburg Academy, 
St. Petexsburg, 1884; his Da mydoriiat ed. G. Parthey, 



Berlin, 1857, Eng. transl. by T. Taylor, diiswiok, 1821; 
his Adhortatio ad phUoaophiam, Lat. tesct ed. H. Pistelli. 
Leipsic, 1888. the Gk. text ed. the same. ib. 1S94: H. 
Dodwell, De fide el ettate Jamblichua, in his Exerdtationea 
. . » de adate Pythagori, London, 1704; J. Simon, ut sup.. 
ii. 187-265; E. Vaoherot, Hist, critique de VScoU tt Alex- 
andria, iL 57-«5, 126-146, Paris, 1846; G. C. A. von 
Hariess, Daa Buch von den Hgyptiachen Myalerien, Munich, 
1858; A. Wilden, JambUchoa on the Myateriea, in The Pln- 
toniti, Aug., 1885^uly, 1887. On Ammonlus: the Aria- 
totelia vita, ed. in Diogenia Laertii de . . . philo9ophorum 
vilia, Gk. and Lat., Paris, 1850; Fragmenta conaervia par 
Nemeaiua, ed. M. N. Bouillet in Lea Enneadea de Plotin, 
ib. 1857; L. J. Dehaut, Eaaai hiatorutue aur la vie et la 
doctrine d^Ammoniua Saecaa, Brussels, 1836; E. £. 
Vacherot, ut sup.; E. Zeller, in Archiv far Gearhirhte 
der Philoaophie, vii (1894), 295-312. Consult also the 
convenient oompend Plotina opera omnia, Porphyrii liber 
de vita Plotini cum Marailii Ficini oommentariia et ejue- 
dem interpretatUme eaatigata, annotationem in unum Ubrum 
Plotini et in Porphyrium attitit Daniel Wyttenbaeh, appara- 
turn eritieum diapoauit, indicaa eoncinnavit O. H. Moaer, 
ad fidetn oodiewn MS8. el in novw reoeruionia moduan Graea 
Latinaque emendami indieea explevit, %frolegomena introduo- 
tionea, annotationea, explicandia rdfua ae verbis Hemque 
Nicephori Nathanaelia antithelicum Adveraua Platinum el 
Dialogum Grmci acriptoria anonymi ineditum de anima 
adjecU F. Creuaer, 3 vols., London, 1835. 

NEOSTADXENSIUM ADMORITIO: The moat 
important of the replies evoked by the Formula of 
Ooncord. The brief enforced return of Heidelbeiig 
to Lutheranism under the Elector Louis (1576-83) 
oblig;ed the Reformed to flee to Neustadt, where 
they found themselves obliged to defend their beliefs 
against the Lutheran doctrines; Ursinus accordingly 
wrote, in their name, the Admonilio (Neustadt, 
1581, found also in his Opera, vol. ii., Heidelbeiig, 
1612). Its twelve chapters contain a presentation 
of the Reformed doctrines, a refutation of the 
principles advanced in the Formula of Concord, 
and a critique of the Augsbuig Confession and 
Luther. The distinctive Reformed tenets discussed 
are Christology, communion, and predestination. 
The two natures of Christ are declared to be both 
united and distinct, the personal union consisting 
" in the subsistence and constitution of substance 
of a single person." Fellowship with Christ in the 
communion is regarded as given only through faith, 
thus excluding all idea of the real presence. The 
treatment of predestination is chiefly a sharper def- 
inition of the views advanced more vaguely and in- 
correctly by the Lutherans. The Latin edition of 
the AdmaniHo was soon followed by one in German, 
and the work naturally called forth several refuta^ 
tions, especially by Selnecker, Chemnits, and Timo- 
theus Kirchner, which were answered in the Examen 
reciUUumum Nicolai Sdneooeri (1582) and the De- 
fen&io admonUUmis NeosladiaruB contra apologia 
Erfurterms aophismaia (1586). Throughout this 
period Neustadt was the Reformed center, and the 
place of publication of a number of the writings of 
the theologians of Anhalt and Bremen. 

(E. F. KA.HL MCllbr.) 
Bibuogbapht: A. Sohweiser, Die protealantiachen Central' 
dogmen, i. 491 sqq., Zurich, 1854; R. SudhoCF, OUvianua 
und Urainua, pp. 432 sqq., Elbeifeld, 1857; H. Heppe, 
OeachichU dek deutaehen Proteatantiemua, iv. 277 sqq., Mar* 
burg, 1859. 

NEPOMUK. See John of Nepomuk. 

NEPOS, ni'pes: IJgyptian bishop before the 
middle of the third century. He is known from the 
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attack by DionysiiiB of Alexandria on his lost " Ref- 
utatiofQ of the All^^rists " in the second book of 
the Peri EpcmgdiOn, From this it is clear that the 
chUiasts in Arsinoe regarded the works of Nepos as 
irrefragable proof of the future reign of Christ on 
earth and of the realistic interpretation of the 
Apocalypse. According to Gennadius (De ecde- 
siasHcia dogmatibus, Iv.), Nepos held that after the 
resurrection of the righteous there would be through- 
out the millennium a world of the unconverted, 
which would war upon the just at the expiration of 
the thousand years, only to be destroyed by God. 
NepoB was also a writer of hymns, and seems to 
have been an excellent exegete. £Qs position rep- 
resented the conflict between the eschatology of 
the early Church and the spiritualising tendency of 
Origen; but the Nepotians mentioned by Fulgen- 
tius {MPO, Ixv. 709) were at most mere chiliasts, 
having no oxganic affiliations with the doctrines of 
Nepoa. (N. Bonwbtbch.) 

Bxbuoo«afbt: Euaebtus, BitL §cd., VII., zxlv.; Tille- 
mont, MSmoirm, iv. 261 aqq.; C. W. F. Waloh, Hiatorie 
der KetMenien, n. 152-167. 11 vols.. Leipdc, 1762-85; 
i>CB. iv. 23: CeflUer, Auteun Mcrtf*. iL 404-405. 564-565. 

HSRGALy ner'gol: The patron deity of the 
Babylonian city Cutha, forming from the Assyrian 
period a political triad with Marduk of Babylon 
and Nebo of Bursippa. Nergal, who appears in the 
Assyrian lists of gods as Ne-uru-gal (" Lord of the 
Great Dwelling/' i.e., of the dead), was the divinity 
of ihe burmng heat of the sun, then of war and the 
chase, of dis^sise (especially fever) and pestilence, 
and above all of the realm of tKe dead, of which hb 
temple (yet undiscovered) was a copy. He was 
identified with the unlucky planet Saturn, but later 
was confused with Mars (cf . the Mandsean names 
Nirig and Naigil, *' Mars "; see Mand^eans). As 
the god of the glowing stm Nergal was represented 
as a lion, a ifsrmbol of the sun common throughout 
eastern Asia, especially as during the dog-days the 
sun is in Leo. Nezgal was known in Qyprus, S3rria, 
and Sidon, the latter a center of his cult. 

The Babylonian and Asssrrian cult of Nergal is 
mentioned in II Kings xvii. 30; and in Isa. xxxv. 
7 ^UETobh (R- v., " glowing sand ") has been inter- 
preted as an allusion to Neigal, especially as a Baby- 
lonian list of gods states that Neigal was called 
Sharrabu among the Amorites. Winckler (AUorien- 
talische ForBchtMgen, i. 293, Leipsic, 1893), reading 
nerffolim for nidhgcioth (R. V., " army with ban- 
ners ") in Cant. vi. 4, 10, seeks to find here an allu- 
sion to Gemini, which was sacred to Nei^. The 
name of the deity occurs in the Old Testament as 
a component of the Babylonian Neigal-sharezer 
(" Nergal protect the king ") in Jer. xxxix. 3, 13. 
See Babylonia, IV., f 10, VII., 2, § 8. 

(Alfred Jbbemias.) 

Bxbuookapat: Oonsult. beridfls the pertinent literature 
under Babtiokia: A. Jeremias, in W. H. Roecher, Au»- 
foAHiehea Lezikon der grieekisehen und rdmiachen Mythol- 
pffie, m. 250-271, Leipeic. 1895; Sohrader, KAT, pp. 412 
sqq.; P. D. CSiantepie de la Bauaaaye, Lthitvch der Re- 
liffiauveeeMehte, i. 303-^05, TQbingen, 1906. 

KERIf PHILIP, SAIRT, AND THE ORATORIANS: 
Tbe founder of the Roman Catholic order of Ora- 
iomna and his followers. The founder was bom 



at Florence, Italy, July 22, 1515, and died at Rome 
May 26, 1595. In early childhood he showed marked 
evidence of piety, and in 1533 he went 
Life and to Rome, where he studied with the 
Character Augustinians, at the same time prao- 
of the tising works of asceticism, mercy, and 
Founder, religious instruction. On May 23, 
1551, he was ordained to the priest- 
hood in the church of St. John Lateran, and took 
an active part in the confraternities and other or- 
ganizations evoked by the revival within the Ro- 
man Catholic Church for strengthening it and for 
saving the half-heathen populace in body and soul. 
He was one of the founders of the Confraternity of 
the Holy Trinity, designed primarily for the care 
of strangers and the convalescent poor. St. Philip 
gathered old and young, priests and la3rmen, to 
meditations held each evening, which, after 1556, 
crystallized into definite form. The meditations 
were held in the evening in an oratory, where prayer, 
readings from the Bible, the Church Fathers, and 
histories of martyrs alternated with catechizLugs and 
hynms set to music more popular in character than 
the Gregorian chant. No address was allowed to ex- 
ceed half an hour in length, and all rhetoric and casu- 
istry was excluded. From his apologetic lectures 
delivered here, Baronius formed the nucleus of his 
immortal Annales ecdenastici, and from the music 
here sung the " oratorio " had its rise. The house 
of the community breathed a spirit of friendliness, 
joyfulness, and service, and several times a week 
the fotmder and his friends visited the hospitals to 
tend the sick, neglecting no menial tasks either 
there or in their own house. St. Philip was firmly 
convinced that a joyous demeanor was far more 
suited to win souls to Christian virtue than a mel- 
ancholy air. His apparent light-heartedness and 
sociability brought upon him the suspicion of more 
puritanical leaders of the Roman Catholic move- 
ment for reform, and he was accused before the 
cardinal vicar of Rome of seeking empty honors 
and striving for high-church offices imder cover of 
his conferences. He bore With patience his suspen- 
sion from hearing confession and from preaching, 
and the charge that he contemplated establishing 
a new sect was abruptly ended by the sudden death 
of the cardinal vicar. The accusations were later 
renewed, though without disturbing his somewhat 
whimsical humor, in which he seems to have sought 
to rebuke the pharisaical puritanism which held 
sway in Rome at the period. At the same time, he 
was capable of severe ascetic sternness, and it must 
be borne in mind that his biographers commonly 
ascribe his apparent levity to his humility and his 
determination to avoid all praise of men. He was 
thus curiously like the rigid Pope Sixtus V. (1585- 
1590), whose invincible humor likewise made a deep 
impression on the memory of the Roman people. 
Repeated efforts were made to induce St. Philip 
to accept the cardinal's hat, but in vain. Such was 
his influence, however, that when Clement VII. 
long refused to release Henry IV. of France from 
excommunication after his submission to the Church 
in 1593, St. Philip bade Baronius deny the pope 
absolution after his confession until he should grant 
it to Heniy. Baronius obeyed in trembUng, but 
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the desired absolution was soon given to the king, 
thus accomplishing what had been impossible for 
the entire French episcopate. 

The Oratorians were confirmed by the pope in 
1575 and again in 1612. All members were equal, 
the brethren even having legislative and judicial 
power over the superior. Government was by ma- 
jority vote, and the members of the conmiunity 
were secular priests, bound by no vows, 
The Italian retaining their own property, and at 

Ontory. liberty to withdraw at any time. They 
paid a certain amount monthly for the 
maintenance of their house, receiving only room- 
rent free. Nevertheless, their " Institution " con- 
tained many strict rules, such as a triweekly scour- 
ging in memory of the scourging borne by Christ for 
man (see Flagellation; Flagellants); and the 
problems and cases of conscience considered at 
meals were designed especially for confessors. On 
the other hand, St. Philip wished his followers to 
restrict themselves to prayer, the administration 
of the sacrament, and preaching. He permitted 
the establishment of daughter houses unwillingly, 
but such institutions, once foimded, were placed 
more or less under the jurisdiction of their respec- 
tive bishops, so that the Oratorians have no gen- 
eral, no convention of delegates, and no central 
organisation. The oratories of Naples and l^filan 
were founded by Tarucci in 1586, almost contem- 
porary with those at San Severino, Fermo, and 
Palermo, and these were quickly followed by others. 
Some years before his death, St. Philip resigned his 
place as superior to Baronius, though until his death 
he remained active as a confessor and in pastoral 
care, filled with the deepest humility to the last. 
In 1622 he was canonised. Among the distinguished 
members of the order which he founded were Bar 
ronius and Reynaldus (d. 1671), the brothers Thomas 
and Francis Bozius (d. 1610 and 1635; the former 
the first to declare that Luther conmiitted suicide 
and to recount the terrible deaths of (Ecolampadius, 
Butzer, Calvin, and others in his De Bignis ecdesia, 
Cologne, 1593), Antonius Gallonius (d. 1615; the 
author of the De Mndorum martyrum cruciatibua, 
Rome, 1594, and frequently), Giovanni Marciano, 
Andrea Gallandi (q.v.; the editor of the celebrated 
BtbHotfieca veterum paJtrum, 14 vols., Venice, 1765 
sqq.), and Cardinal Capecelatro (q.v.). The English 
Oratorians established in 1849 included F. W. Faber 
(q.v.) and Cardinal J. H. Newman (q.v.). 

A French oratory resembling the one founded by 
St. Philip was established at Paris in 1611 by Pierre 
de B^nille, who was bom 1575, and died at Paris 
Oct., 1629. Ordained to the priesthood in 1599 and 
created cardinal by Urban VIII. in 
The French 1627, he designed his order primarily 

Oratory, to hear confessions and to give relig- 
ious instruction. The French Orato- 
rians were required to render to their respective 
bishops the same obedience as that given by the 
Jesuits to the pope, and the exaction of any mo- 
nastic vow was expressly forbidden. Of B6rulle's 
successors the first two (Condren (1629-41) and 
Bouigoing (1641-62) contributed most, both to 
extend the congregation and to develop it. It was 
far more centralized than the Italian branch and 



had both a convention of delegates and a general, 
who later received coadjutors. It gained the en- 
mity of the Jesuits, however, and later, after Jansen 
had invited Oratorians to settle in the Spanish 
Netheriands to teach strict Augustinian doctrines 
of sin and grace, became involved in the fortunes 
of Jansenism, besides being suspected of Cartesian- 
ism. NeverUieless, in 1760 the congr^^tion pos- 
sessed seventy-three houses, fifly-eight in Ftance, 
eleven in HoUand, two in Venaissin (a papal dis- 
trict in Provence), one in Savoy, and one in Li^ge, 
some of these being seminaries and others colleges 
(both in contradistinction to the Italian organiza- 
tion). So deeply did the French Oratorians resist 
the absolutism of Church and State in the eighteenth 
century, that at the outbreak of the Revolution 
some of them united with the nobler advocates of 
the upheaval. During the first half of the nine- 
teenth century the congregation was in abe3rance, 
but with the beginning of the second half it revived 
under the leadership of P^tdtot (d. 1887) and com- 
menced to make progress toward its former stand- 
ard of learning, its success being evinced by such 
Oratorians as Auguste Joseph Alphonse Gratry 
(q.v.) and H. de Valroger. The Knglish Oratorians, 
already mentioned above, received many accessions 
from the Tractarian movement, and as early as 1850 
had a house in each of the cities of Liverpool, 
London, and Birmingham. Here their oiganization 
favored their increase, being more in harmony with 
English traditions than the majority of Roman Cath- 
olic orders. They have materially aided the progress 
of Roman Catholicibn in En^and, in part by their 
publication of the records of the Roman Catholic 
martyrs under the Tudors. (O. ZdcKLEBf.) 

Bibuoorapht: The VUm by A. Gallonio (Ital., Rome, 
1600. 1818; Let. Mains. 1602; Germ.. Blains, 1611) and 
G. Bamabei (Rome. 1622, 1703) are in ASB, May. vi. 
460 sqq. Other lives are by: P. J. Baoci, Rome. 1622. 
1837, Germ, transl., Re«ensbuis, 185Q; P. Gu^rin, Lyons. 
1852; N. P. S. Wiseman. London, 1856; A. Capecelatro, 
2 vols.. Milan. 1884. £ng. transl.. 2 vols.. London, 1894; 
G. M. Zampini. Turin. 1884; C. Massini, Milan. 1894; 
Comtesse D'Estienne d'Orves. Paris. 1900; A. F. von 
Pechmann. Freibuiv, 1900; F. Baaet, Albi. 1902; and 
Antrobus. St. Louis. 1903; and in KL, ix. 213 sqq. 

On the oongregation consult: Heimbucher. Orden and 
KcnoT^Ootionen, iii. 413-424; I. Marciano. Memorieialorieke 
ddla Congreo, ddC OnMtorio, 5 vols.. Naples, 1693-1703; C. 
A. de Villaroso. Memarie degli acriUori FQippini, 2 vols., 
ib. 1837-42; A. Perraud. UOraioire de France, Paris. 1865: 
J. de la Pasardifere, VOraUrire de St. Philippe de Ncri, 
Draguignan. 1880. 

NERO: Roman emperor from 54 to 68 a.d.; b. 
at Antium (38 m. s. of Rome) Dec. 15, 37; d. near 
Rome June 9, 68. His name is associated with the 
first great persecution of the Christians known to 
history, and inunediately connected with the con- 
flagration which swept over Rome for six days and 
nights, beginning with the night of July 19, 64. 
These events fall in the darkest period of Nero's 
life; and though it is uncertain how well founded 
were the popular suspicions and the direct accusa- 
tions of Roman historians that he deliberately 
caused the fire, there is much evidence, such as hLs 
policy for rebuilding and beautif3ring the city, for 
believing them. At all events, the conflagration 
was atoned for by the blood of the Christians to 
avert the suspicions of the people from himself, after 
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aU other attempts to appease the populace had 
faOed. The precise reason why the Christians were 
especially chosen as the victims is unclear. It is 
certain, however, that it was not jealousy of the 
Elmpress Poppaea for the alleged Christian mistress 
of Nero, Acte, as Aub4 supposed; or a religious 
motive of making the Christians, as despising the 
Roman temples, an expiation for their destruction, 
as Renan held. Nor can Hilgenfeld's theoiy that 
the persecution was due to paganism's instinctive 
fear of its approaching doom be maintained, for 
Christianity was not yet regarded as in itself a 
" forbidden religion/' It would seem, therefore, 
that a prime factor in the selection of the Christians 
was the popular hatred of Jews and of orientals in 
general, the Christians being involved because they 
were still regarded by the heathen as a Jewish sect. 
The situation was complicated, moreover, by the 
mesBianic expectations of the Jews which led them 
to proclaim divine judgment on the heathen and to 
see such a visitation in the burning of the metrop- 
olis of the worid. On the other hand, the Chris- 
tians, with their expectation of an immediate sec- 
ond advent, looked for the destruction of the world 
by fire (cf. Kinucius Felix, OctaviuSj xi. 1; Rev. 
xviii. 9 sqq.); they thus afforded a ready basis for 
the suspicion that they had kindled the conflagrar 
ticm. The restriction of the accusation was not due 
to Jewish charges, as some have thought, but to the 
fact that, on the one hand, the Jewish population 
oi Rome was so large and that the Jews were al- 
ready intensely embittered against the Romans, 
and, on the other hand, that the Christians were 
r^arded as the greatest fanatics and as guilty of 
grave vices, besides being the instigators of Jewish 
riots (cf. Suetonius, Claudius, xxv.). While the 
precise course of investigation is not absolutely 
certain, Tacitus (Annalea, xv. 44) seems to imply 
that certain Christians were first arrested, and that 
in consequence of their statements the Christians 
were seised and condemned en masse, their mere 
adherence to Christianity and their alleged hatred 
of all the rest of the human race being regarded as 
sufficient evidence of guilt, without proving their 
actual incendiaiy acts in eveiy case. 

The execution of the Christians was made a fes- 
tival of the Roman populace. In Nero's gardens, 
the present Place of St. Peter's, some were cruci- 
fied or sewn in skins and torn by dogs, and others 
were rolled in pitch and burned at night as living 
torches. According to Tacitus, moreover, Nero him- 
self appeared as a charioteer at the circus games 
given in connection with these executions and 
mingled with the people; yet even so he was unable 
to avert the suspicion among the populace that the 
Christians were not being sacrificed to the public 
weal but to the cruelty of an individual. 

It is clear from Tacitus and Suetonius, notwith- 
standing the assertions of Orosius (vii. 7) and Sul- 
pidus Severus (ii. 28), that the persecution was 
restricted to Rome; nor is the allusion to the mar- 
tyrdom of Antipas at Pergamus in Rev. ii. 13 
nifficient evidence for a more general persecution. 
But though the actual scene of the Neronian per- 
secution was local, its effects were far-reaching. In 
tiie burning of the great metropolis and the bloody 



reaction of paganism against Christianity was seen 
the approaching end of the world, and this belief 
was confirmed by the events of the years follow- 
ing — the fall and death of Nero, the Jewish war, 
and the savage internecine strife for the throne of 
the Csesars. Nero's demoniac figure became inter- 
woven in the eachatology of the time (cf. Rev. 
xviii.). Escaping from his murderers, or, in an- 
other version, raised from the dead, he was to 
return as Antichrist to wage the last great war of 
annihilation against the followers of Cl^t, only to 
be crushed by the Messiah appearing in judgment. 
(Robert PdHLBiANN.) 
Bzbuoosapht: £. T. Klette, Die Chrittenkatattraj^ unter 
Nero naeh ihren QueOen, Tabingen, 1907; B. Aub6, in 
Comptea rendua de Vacadhnie df inmripHon; 1866, pp. 
194 Bqq.; idem, HUi, dea peraecvtiona de VSgliee, p. 421, 
Paxia. 1875; £. Renan, VAntSekrial, chaps, vi.-viii., 
Paris, 1873, Eng. tranal., London, 1889; T. Keim. Aua 
dem Urchriatenthum, pp. 171-181, Zurich, 1878; idem, 
Rom vnd daa Chriatenthum, pp. 132 sqq., ib. 1881; Q. 
Uhlhom, Conflict of ChriatianUy with Hea^uniam, pp. 241- 
250. New York, 1879; C. F. Arnold, Die neroniache Chria- 
tenverfoioung, Leipsic, 1888; A. C. McGiffert, Apoalolic 
Age, pp. 627 sqq.. New York, 1897; Schaff, Chrxatian 
Church, i. 376-390; Qibbon, Decline and Fall, ed. J. B. 
Bury, u. 79 sqq.; artioles in ZWT, by Hilgenfeld, xii 
(1869). 421 sqq., xxz (1890), 223 sqq., by Hildebrand. 
xvii (1874), 94 sqq.; and by E. ZeUer, zxxiv (1891), 357 
sqq.; and in general, works on the church history of the 
apostolic period and on the history of the Roman empira 

NERSES, ner'sis: The name of several Arme- 
nian prelates. 

1. IVerses L '< The Great ": Armenian catholicos; 
b. of royal (Arsacidan) lineage — also a direct de- 
scendant of Gregory the Illuminator (q.v.) — at Vag- 
harshabad (now a village near Echmiadsin) c. 310; 
d. after 381. He studied in Greece and returning 
became chamberlain of King Arshak. King and 
people united in urging him to renoimce civil and 
militaiy pursuits and honors and to assume the 
duties first of bishop (c. 364) and afterward of cath- 
olicos or patriarch (c. 366). He was active alike in 
combating heathenism, which still survived, and 
the more primitive forms of Christianity, which re- 
sisted the intrusion of Greek doctrine and practise. 
In the interest of the Church he founded schools 
and charitable institutions. He was sent as an am- 
bassador by King Arshak to the Emperor Valen- 
tinian I. and was able to restore amicable relations 
between these rulers. He failed in a similar em- 
bas^ to the Emperor Valens, whose Arianism he 
disapproved, and was banished by him to a desert 
island, where he was obliged to remain until lib- 
erated by the Emperor Theodosius the Great (381), 
who recalled him to Ck>nstantinople and detained 
him for awhile to participate in the second ecumen- 
ical council. Returning to Armenia he found that 
he had been supplanted by Chad of Bagravand and 
was out of favor with the king. Still more im- 
f riendly were his relations with the succeeding King 
Pap, who is said to have caused his death by poison 
(384). If Moses of Chorene is correct in stating that 
Nerses was catholicos for thirty-four years, he must 
have been installed about 350, which is several 
years earlier than other authorities indicate. 

2. Nerses ILt Armenian catholicos 524-^533. 
He was called ** Nerses of Ashtarak " from his nsr 
tive town in Bagravand. A reforming synod was 
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held by him in 627 at Tvin (Dwin). See Nbsto- 
RIANS, S 3. 

8. Renes m.: Catholicos 640-661; d. 661. 
He was called " the builder " because he rebuilt 
Tvin, the patriarchal city that had been destroyed 
by the Arabs. He lived in troublous times, when 
Greeks and Arabs alike were seeking to subjugate 
the Armenians. During a short interval of peace 
he held a synod at Tvin in which the Chalcedonian 
symbol was rejected. A successful Arab invasion 
(646) led the Emperor Constans II. to march an 
army into Armenia. Nerses met him and succeeded 
in pacifying him, but was obliged to accept the 
Chalcedonian symbol. After the emperor's de- 
parture another s3mod (648) requested him to give 
the Armenians freedom to accept or reject the 
Chalcedonian symbol. Nerses now lost his popu- 
larity by adhering to that statement of faith and 
retired from Tvin in 649, leaving the anti-Chalce- 
donian party in control. After this the Arabs again 
gained possession of the country, and, the anti- 
Chalcedonian leader Theodorus having died, Nerses 
returned to Tvin (654) and resumed the ecclesias- 
tical leadership. 

4. Nerses IV.: Catholicos 1166-73; b. about 
1098; d. Aug., 1173. Of royal lineage and princely 
birth, he was early dedicated to the Christian min- 
istry and was carefully educated under the guid- 
ance of his elder brother, the Catholicos Gregoiy 
III., and later of Stephen, abbot of the " Red Mon- 
astery." In 1135 he was ordained priest and soon 
afterward elevated to the episcopate. At a synod 
at Rom-Klah, held shortly before his death, Greg- 
ory, with the approval of the synod, consecrated 
Nerses his successor. Before this time Nerses had 
become deeply interested in the question of union 
with the Greek Church and just after his brother's 
death received from the Emperor Manuel I. an in- 
vitation to visit Constantinople in this interest. He 
was imable to accept the invitation, but wrote ap- 
provingly of union (Opera, i. 195-204, Venice, 1873). 
A second embassy from the emperor (1170) led to 
another ^ynod at Rom-Klah and further union 
measures (Opera, i. 231-238). As a result of other 
overtures from the emperor (1173) nine points that 
had been in dispute between Greeks and Armenians 
were agreed upon (exconmiunication of all Mono- 
physite leaders — Eutyches, Dioecurus, and others; 
acknowledgment of two natures, wills, and energies 
in Christ united in one personality; omission of the 
words *' who was crucified " in the Trisagion [see 
Theopasghites]; celebration of the Greek festi- 
vals on the dates fixed by the Eastern Church; 
olive-oil to be used in the preparation of the mjrrrh 
for unction; leavened bread and wine mixed with 
water to be used in the eucharist; laity as weU as 
clergy to renmin in church during communion and 
divine service; acknowledgment of the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh ecumenical coimcils; the cathol- 
icos to be appointed by the Greek emperor). Be- 
fore the negotiations were completed he died. 
Nerses was an eloquent speaker and an elegant 
writer. He wrote a conmientary on Matthew and 
many minor exegetical pieces, and a number of 
somewhat elaborate doctrinal tracts and letters. 
Several occasional discourses have been preserved. 



His most widely known woric is his collection of 
short prayers for eveiy hour of the day and night. 
This has been tnuoslated into thirty-six languages 
and frequently published in this poly^ot form (e.g., 
Venice, 1882). By his poetiy he gained literary 
renown. Besides many shorter poems, an epic on 
the history of Armenia, an elegy on the destruction 
of Edessa by the sultan of Aleppo, and a long re- 
ligious poem, "Jesus the Son/' have been preserved 
(Venice, 1824). The Armenians regard him as their 
national Homer. He is said to have introduced 
riming into Armenian. 

5. Nerses of Lambron: Archbishop of Tarsus; 
b. 1133; d. July 14, 1198. He was son of a prince 
and on his mother's side a scion of the royal house 
of Arshak, also a nephew of Nerses IV., by whom 
at the age of sixteen he was ordained priest. When 
eighteen years of age he was offered an abbacy and 
a bishopric. These preferments he declined in favor 
of a long course of study with his teacher Stephen 
in a desert place. In 1176 he reluctantly accepted 
the archbishopric of Tarsus and Lambron and the 
abbacy of Skyrra. He was a highly gifted writer 
in prose and verse and was not devoid of states- 
manship. In 1179, at the request of the Catholicos 
Gregory, he participated in a synod at Rom-Klah 
called in the interest of union with the Greek Church. 
He spoke in favor of union and had the concurrence 
of the ^3mod; but the death of the Emperor Manuel 
(1180) prevented its consummation. These efforts 
at union resulted from considerations of political 
expediency rather than from theological convic- 
tion, and when (1190) Frederick Barbarossa ap- 
proached the borders of C^cia, Nerses accompanied 
the catholicos and the governor of Cilicia to meet 
him, evidently hoping to form an alliance with the 
Western Empire and the Latin Church. Frederick 
died before they reached the Germian army. Ne- 
gotiations with the Latins embittered the Greeks 
against the Armenians, whom they stigmatised as 
Eutychians. In 1193 union with the Latins was 
consummated by the Cilician Armenians, Leo, the 
governor, having been made king by tbe Latins 
and twelve Roman bishops, of whom Nerses was 
first, having been recognised. Nerses was highly 
honored by Greeks, Latins, and Syrians, as well as 
by his own people. He was sometimes designated 
" the second Apostle Paul of Tarsus." But this 
high praise is hardly deserved, and he seems to have 
been more of a politician than of an apostle or the- 
ologian. He was familiar with the Latin, Greek, 
Syriac, and Coptic languages and translated a num- 
ber of works from these languages into Armenian. 
He wrote several conunentaries and many practical 
works, drawing largely from the writings of Greek, 
Latin, Syriac, and E^gyptian fathers. Among his 
poetical works is a somewhat lengthy necrology of 
his uncle Nerses IV. (St. Petersburg, 1782). 

A. H. Newman. 

BnuoGRAPHT: In general oonmilt: F. Juiti, Irunuchea 
Namenbueh, pp. 222-225, MaiinuSt 1805 (refen to othen 
bearing namoi of Neraes and givoi Uteratare); M. Le- 
quien. Oriena CkruHamu, i. 1345. 1875, 1890. Puis. 1740. 
On NeiMB I. oonmilt: J. B. ChiUx>t. Nanai U dodeur cf 
let originet d» VScoU ds Nuibia d^apria la ehromque da 
BarhadbemMie m JA, vi. 157-177; F. X. E. Albert, Tka 
School of Niaibia, ita History and SUUutea, in CathoUe Vni- 
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vermis BwZMtfi. xiL, 2. pp. 160-181. In addition, on Nexoes 
IV.: his writinsi were edited by the Mechitarists in Az^ 
mnniMi with Latin tranwUtion, Venice, 1830; a ooUeotion 
of his letteni (excerpts in Mai, Nova colUeHo, vi. 415-424) 
appeared in Echmiartiin, 1865; and the encomium of him 
by NecMS of Lambron, ib. 1875; Lib^ 9uperionun . . . 
Mar Narmtia honMHm in Jaaeph, documenia palrum de qui- 
hwudam verm fidti doomatibuB, ed. P. Bedjan, Leipao, 1901. 
Cbosult: J. S. Aiwemanni. Btblioih^ca Orientalu, u. 364r- 
365. Rome. 1719; Anak Ter-Mikaelian, Die armmitehe 
KirAe ta ikren BegidutnQen gur bytaiiUini»e/un (4-f 5. 
JakrhvndeHh pp. 88 sqq.. Ldpeie, 1892. On Nerses of 
Lambron oonsult: S. C. Malan, Life and Timea of Qreo- 
ary thm iUuminator, pp. 35-36. London, 1868; C. F. Neu- 
mann, Veraueh einer Oeaehiehte der armeniaehen Literatur, 
p. 148, Ldpsic. 1836; Tei^Mikaelian, Nereea. Dae ar- 
•mumcAc Hjfmnarium, Studien mu aeiner geeekiehtliehen 
JSntwidOwio, Leipeic 1005; The LUwoieal Homiliee of 
Naraai, m TS, viii. 1 (1909); and the literature under 
Abmknia. 

KERVA, MARCUS COCCBIUS: Roman emperor 
from Sept. 18, 96, to Jan. 27, 08; b. at Namia (40 m. 
D. of Rome), Umbria, 32; d. at Rome Jan. 27, 08. 
[He came of a family eminent as junste, father 
and grandfather both having followed with dis- 
tinction that profession. His own training was 
civil rather than military. These facts have bear- 
ing upon the character of his relations to the Chris- 
tians aa indicated below.] Proclaimed emperor 
immediately after the assassination of Domitian, 
probably in accord with a previous understanding, 
his reign was characterised by mildness. Domi- 
tian had already ceased persecuting the Christians 
and recalled the fugitives, who actually returned 
under Nerva (cf. Eusebius, HUt, ecd,, III., xix. 20; 
Tertullian, Apol., v.; Dio Cassius, Ixviii. 1). He 
also stopped the abuses of the informers, forbade 
all complaints against Jewish practises, and abro- 
gated the fiscal disabilities of the Jews (among 
whom the Christians were included). The legal sta- 
tus of Christianity, however, remained unchanged; 
and the reign of Nerva marked for them the tran- 
sition from persecutions of caprice, such as those 
of Nero and Domitian, to those b^un by Trajan, 
based upon the execution of existing law. 

(G. UHLHOBNt.) 

BiBLioosaFHT: C. Peter, Oeaehie/Ue Rome unter den Kaieem, 
in. 507, Halle, 1871; B. Auh6, HieL dee pereecutione de 
rSgiiee, L 195 eqq., Paris, 1875; K. Wieseler, Die Chrie- 
tenvervolgunffen der CkrieUn, pp. 12 eqq., Qateisloh, 1878; 
A. H. Hore. Eighieen Centuriee of the Orthodox Greek Church, 
p. 73, New York. 1809; and the works on the ohuroh hia- 
toiy of the period and on the history of the Roman empire. 

NESTLE, nM'a^'^CHRISTOFEBERHARI): Ger- 
man Lutheran; b. at Stuttgart May 1, 1851. He 
was educated at the theological seminaries at Blau- 
beuren and Tobingen and at the universities of 
Tubingen (Ph.D., 1874) and Leipsic (1874r-75), 
after which he spent two years in further study in 
England. He was then a tutor at the Evangelical 
theolpgical seminary at Tttbingen (1877-80), dea- 
con at MOnsingen, WOrttembeig (1880-83), gym- 
nasial professor at Ulm (1883-90, again 1893-98), 
and provisional supply for the vacant professor- 
ship of Semitic languages at the University of 
Tobingen (1890-93). Since 1898 he has been pro- 
feasor in the Evangelical theological seminaiy at 
Maulbronn, WOrttemberg. Theologically he is an 
adherent of the mediating school. He has written: 
Die iaradUiachen Eigennamen nach ikrer rdigiona- 



gesckichUichen BedetUung (Haariem, 1876); Caiv- 
radi PdLicani de modo legendi atque inielligendi 
Hdircntm (TObingen, 1877) ; PadUerium tetragkitum, 
Greece, Sgriaee, Chaldaice, Latine (Leyden, 1879); 
Paalmi Chaldaice et Syriace (Tubingen, 1879); 
PadUerium Syriaeum (1879); Brevia Ungues Syriacm 
grammatica (Carlsruhe, 1880); Veieria Te^amenti 
GrcBci codices VcOicanua et SinaiHcua cum iexiu re- 
cepio cciUati (Leipsic, 1881); Syriache ChrammaHk 
(Berlin, 1888; really a translation and second edi- 
tion of the Latin Syriac grammar; Eng. transl. by 
A. R. S. Kennedy, 1889); De aanda cruce, ein Bei- 
trag gur ckriaUichen Legendengeackichte (1889); Sep- 
tuagirUaaiudien (4 parts, Ulm and Maulbronn, 1886- 
1903); Marginalien und Materialien (Tubingen, 
1893); Navi TeetamenH GrcBci auppLemenfum (leip- 
sic, 1896); Philologica aacra, Bemerkungen aber die 
Urgeatdlt der Evangdien und Apoatdgeachichte, Ber- 
lin, 1896); and EinfUhrung in das griechische Neue 
Testament (Tubingen, 1897, 3d ed., 1909; Eng. 
transl. by W. Edie, London, 1901). He edited the 
sixth and seventh editions of Tischendorf 's Septua- 
ginia (Leipsic, 1880, 1887) the Syriac version of 
Plutarch's De capienda ex inimicis uHlitate (London, 
1894), an edition of the Greek and Cierman New 
Testament since 1898, and an excellent edition of the 
Latin and Greek-Latin New Testament since 1906. 

NESTOR: Russian monk of the eleventh cen- 
tury, incorrectly regarded as the earliest Russian 
annalist. According to his own statements, he 
entered the cave-monastery of Kief shortly after 
the death of Abbot Theodoeius in 1074, where he 
was soon ordained deacon or archdeacon, and where 
he wrote his " Readings from the Life and Death 
of the Blessed Martyrs Boris and Gleb " and " Life 
of the Abbot Theodoeius "; both works are charac- 
terised by edifying material and rhetoric rather 
than by history. The first Russian historical writer, 
however, was Jacob a monk of the same cloister, 
possibly identical with the priest Jacob, who seems 
to have come from the monasteiy of Boris and 
Gleb in Pereiaslaf, whom Abbot Theodoeius on his 
death-bed desired for his successor. Before 1072 
Jacob wrote his ** Account of the Martyrdom and 
Eulogy of the Murdered Holy Martyrs Boris and 
Gleb," and his *' Memorial and Eulogy of the Rus- 
sian Prince Wolodimer." 

As early as the middle of the thirteenth century 
the oldest Russian annals became connected with 
the name of Nestor; wrongly, however, for the an- 
nalist expressly states that he was an inmate of the 
monasteiy in the lifetime of Theodosius. He was 
apparently bom at Kief, and entered the cloister 
shortly after 1065, when seventeen years of age. 
He was, in all probability, Silvester, abbot of ^ 
monastery of St. Michael, who in 1116 stated that 
he had written the annals in question. Though 
borrowing from John Malalas and Gregorius Ham- 
artolus, this pioneer Russian historian adhered 
strictly to the simpler annalistic form. 

(N. BONWBTSCH.) 
Bzbuoobapht: Chroniea Neelorie, ed. F. BfiUoeich, pp. 188- 
180. Vienna. 1860 ; L. Lecer, La Chronique dUe de Neator, 
Paris. 1884; P. Strahl. BeiMge aut ruaaiaehen Kirehenoe- 
aehit^te, Halle, 1827; J. J. Sremevsldj, *' The NanatiyeB 
ooneening the Holy Boris and Gleb," St. Petenbuz«. 1860 
(in Russian) ; Knimbaoher, GeaehiehU, pp. 35, 366-367. 406. 
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NESTORIANS. 

Riaein Persia (f 1). 

Diffusion in Arabia. India, and China (| 2). 

Varying Fortunes (| 3). 

Under Mohammedans and Mongols (( 4). 

Pexsecutions; Rapprochement with Rome (f 5). 

Histoiy from the Sixteenth Century (} 6). 

Kurdish Nestorians (| 7). 

Nestorians of India (i 8). 

In the Christological controversies of the fifth 
centuxy (see Christologt, V., and references given 
there) the East Ssrrian Church adopted and devel- 
oped independently the doctrines ascribed to 
Nestorius (q.v.), broke all connection with the 
monophysite and Catholic churches of West Syila, 
and became a mighty church party which waa 
called by his name and extended its missionaiy 

influence as far as China. The first 

z. Rise in extension of Nestorianism was from 

Persia, the eastern boundary of the Roman 

Empire over Persia. The prime im- 
pulse was the letter of the Presbyter Ibas of Edessa 
(q.v) to Bishop Mari of Hardaahir in Persia, written 
shortly after the reconciliation of Patriarch John 
of Antioch and Cyril of Alexandria (q.v.), evidently 
inclining more to the former, but at the close ex- 
pressing his joy at the reconciliation between Cyril 
and the Antiochian bishops. This letter and the 
Syriac translations of Diodorus of Tarsus and The- 
odore of Mopsuestia spread the doctrines of Nes- 
torius throughout Persia. The movement was 
aided by the expulsion of the Nestorian teachers 
from the school at Edessa and by their settlement 
in Nisibis, the most noteworthy of these scholars 
being Barsumas, who, as bishop or metropolitan of 
Nisibis (435-489), where he established a celebrated 
theological school, zealously sought to extirpate the 
adherents of Cyril. Christianity was established 
in Persia apparently in the poet-apostolic age, but 
its primitive history is wrapped in obscurity. Un- 
der the Arsacids the Christians were apparently 
unmolested, except for one brief persecution and 
Trajan's invasion of the Parthian kingdom. Though 
the Christians were widely spread and well organ- 
ized in Persia in the third and fourth centuries (cf . 
A. Hamack, Expansion of Christianity, ii. 295 sqq.. 
New York, 1905), as is clear from the writings of 
the pseudo-Bardesanes, Aphraates, and the older 
Ada martyrum, they did not yet form a distinct 
church with catholicos, bishops, and other clei^. 
Nevertheless, the bishop of Seleucia-Ctesiphon grad- 
ually rose to be primate of the Christians in the Sel- 
eucid kingdom and the entire orient, though his 
claims were long contested by the bishop of Persia. 
In 313 the bishop of Persia was stiU independent 
of the bishop of Seleucia, and the former was con- 
sidered at the Nicene Council the representative of 
all Persia and India; nor was it until the episcopate 
of Timotheus (778^20) that Seleucia definitely be- 
came the metropolitan see. Both bishoprics were 
first actually, and then nominally, subject to the 
patriarch of Antioch, but the frequent wars between 
the Romans and Persians rendered it practically 
impossible for the prelates to be consecrated at 
Antioch. Shahlufa (d. 244) seems to have been the 
first to be consecrated by the oriental bishops at 
Seleucia. This see thus early gained a certain I 



measure of independence. His successor, Papa, was 
called ' archbishop; later prelates, beginning with 
Babseus (S}rr. Babhai) in 499, assiuned the title of 
patriarch, or catholicos, and ranked themselves after 
the patriarch of the West. While his predecessors 
Dadhisho, Babteus, and Acacius wavered between 
Catholicism and Nestorianism, Babieus II. was the 
first to break entirely with the Occidental Church. 
At a aynod held by him in 499 he enacted, among 
other things, that unconditional obedience should 
be rendered to the patriarch of Seleucia; that the 
bishops should assemble for consiiltation on ecrcle- 
siastical affairs with their metropolitan annually 
instead of semi-annually and with their patriarch 
quadrennially instead of biennially; and that the 
patriarch, bishops, priests, and monks should be 
permitted to many one wife each and that the pres- 
b3rter8 should be required to marry another wife 
on the death of the first, the object of this canon 
being to do away with immoral relations of the 
clergy with several wives at once. The successors 
of Babffius followed in his course, placing Nestor- 
ians in all episcopal vacancies and eageriy seeking 
to extend their domain in all directions. Nestor- 
ianism was also advocated by numerous writers, 
especially the monks of several monasteries in As- 
syria, as well as by the pupils of various schools, of 
which the oldest and most famous was that of 
Nisibis. 

Christianity had also spread at a veiy early time 
to Arabia, to the wide districts south of Palestine, 
Damascus, and to Mesopotamia (cf. Gal. i. 17). 
Though these Arabic communities, including such 
bishoprics as that of Boetra, were connected with 
those of Rome, both Nestorians and 
a. Diffusion Jacobites later sought to introduce 
in Axmbia, their doctrines. The former were the 
India, and more successful. Under the calif s they 
ChhuL extended through Syria and Pales- 
tine, and during the patriarchate of 
Mar Aba II. (742-752) there was a bishop of the Nes- 
torians in Egypt under the jurisdiction of the met- 
ropolitan of Damascus. The Arabian bishops were 
originally subject to the metropolitan of Persia, 
who also had jurisdiction over India, the western 
coast of which must have been partly Christianised 
by the beginning of the seventh century. A very 
ancient tradition, given in the third centuiy Acts 
of Thomas (Eng. transl. in ANF, viii. 535-^9), 
makes Thomas the apostle to India, so that the In- 
dian Christians are commonly termed Christians of 
St. Thomas. Many Christians seem to have fled to 
India from the persecutions in Persia; and in 345 
a bishop with priests from Jerusalem are said to 
have gone to Malabar. Cosmas Indicopleustes (q.v.; 
about 530) mentions churches at Malabar, there was 
one in Ceylon, as well as a bishop at Calliana; and 
in 570 the presbyter Bodh was sent to inspect the 
Indian churches. After a period of ecclesiastical 
declension, Timotheus (779-^20) appointed a met- 
ropolitan for India. China received Christianity 
from C^horassan, and a long inscription in Syriac 
and Chinese at Si-ngan-fu, giving a lengthy list of 
Nestorian clergy, testifies to the prosperity and wide 
extension of Nestorianism in China in 781. This 
famous Nestorian monument was visited in 1907 by 
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Flits V. Holm, who had a replica made of it which 
is now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
Yoric (cf. The Nestorian Monument: an ancient 
Record of ChrisHatdty in China, ed. P. Cams, Chi- 
cago, 1909, which contains an account of the secur- 
ing of the replica, the Chinese text of the inscrip- 
tion, A. Wylie's Eng. transl., and historical notes). 
The first metropolitan for China was appointed by 
Selibhasecha (714-726), and about the same time 
Herat and Samarcand received metropolitans. At 
BaOch, whence several bishops were sent to China, a 
bishopric had early been erected; and Nestorianism 
later ^read through Tartary. 

Hie fortune of the Nestorians varied widely. 

Expelled by the emperors of the East, they enjoyed 

protection under the Parthian Arsacids, but with 

the revival of Zoroastrianism by the 

3. Varying Saasanids, their persecution began 

Fortnnes. anew, though seldom except when wars 
broke out with the Greek emperors. 
Toward the end of the reign of Kobad (488-531) a 
twelve years' schism broke out among the Nestor- 
ians, two patriarchs, Nerses (see Nerbeb II.) and 
Elisams, being elected by rival factions and each 
appointing his own bishops. The schism was ended 
by the death of Nerses in prison and the deposition 
of his rival. Mar Aba I. (536-^2), a convert from 
Zoroastrianism, translated from Greek into Syriac 
the Nestorian liturgy still in use. Among his many 
activities, he held a £^od in 544 at which the rule, 
still in force, was adopted that neither the patri- 
arch nor the bishops might marry. Here the former 
canons were confirmed, and strict adherence to the 
Nicene Creed was required, while the standard of 
exegesis was declared to be Theodore of Mopsuestia. 
Various local schisms, moreover, caused by anti-pa- 
triarchs and anti-bishops were ended by deposition 
of the disturbing clerics. A second eynod was held 
m 577 by the patriarch Ezekiel (577-580), the chief 
result being an edict against the Messalians. After 
repeated persecutions by Cliosroes I. (who is said by 
tradition to have become a Christian in his later 
years), the Nestorians were highly favored by Hor- 
miad IV. and Chosroes U., the latter even forcing 
all Christians to adopt Nestorianism. Nevertheless, 
the latter monarch also persecuted them for choos- 
ing Gr^orius patriarch against his will, and after 
the death of this prelate in 608 the patriarchate re- 
mained vacant twenty years until ibe accession of 
Siroes. Under this ruler and his successors the 
Nestorians enjoyed peace. 

Mohammedan persecutions of the Nestorians were 

rare, especially as Mohammed was traditionally 

said to have received his knowledge of Christian 

doctrines from a Nestorian monk named Seigius; 

and the Nestorians claim to have re- 

4. Under ceived letters of protection from the 
Ibhamme- prophet, Omar Ali, and others. They 

dans and held high poets as governors of cities 

Mongols, and districts, secretaries of califs and 
emirs, and physicians in ordinary; 
while they were also distinguished translators into 
Syriac and Arabic. Such was their influence that 
Qa'an bi'amr Allah and Muqtadir Billah subjected 
the Catholic CSuistians, the Melchites, and the 
/aeobites to the jurisdiction of the patriarchs. Ex- 



cept for a brief persecution by Harun al-Rashid, 
only two occurred during the entire period — one by 
Mutawakkil, and the other by Hakim bi'amr Allah, 
the latter including ail Christians and the Jews, but 
restricted to Syria, Palestine, and Eg3rpt. After 
the foundation of Bagdad, the patriarchs were 
chosen and had their residence there, though con- 
secrated in Seleucia. Under the Mongols, in like 
manner, the conditions of the Nestorians were gen- 
erally peaceful. Hulagu Khan, who took Bagdad 
in 1268, and most of his successors favored the 
Nestorians not only because they were opposed to 
the Mohanunedans, the political foes of the Mon- 
gols, but also on account of the superficial similari- 
ties between Nestorian Christianity and the Mongol 
type of Buddhism and through the Christian wives 
of some of the khans. Certain Mongol rulers, in- 
deed, became converts to Christianity, particularly 
in the district of the Keraites south of the Lake of 
Baikal; and the dynastic title of these latter khans, 
Unk-khan or Owang-khan, corrupted to Joan or 
Johannes, seems to have given rise to the legend of 
Prester John (q.v.), which was later transferred to 
the hitherto unknown Christian king in Ethiopia 
(i.e., Abyssinia). In 1292 the Minorite Johannes de 
Monte Corvino converted a descendant of Unk-khan 
and several of his court from Nestorianism to Ca- 
tholicism; but the Roman Catholic community 
thus founded proved of short duration, the converts 
returning to Nestorianism in 1299 (see Monools, 
§2). 

The first direct persecution of the Nestorians, after 
their centuries of peace under Arabs and Mongols, 
was by Timur, who oppressed Christian and Mo- 
hammedan alike. The Nestorian con- 
5. Persectt- nections with the Far East now came 
tions; Rap- to an end and the churches there fell 
prochement into decay. The advance of Islam op- 
with pressed or destroyed the Christians in 
Rome. Tartary and India, and a like course 
was pursued by the Shiites in Persia 
and by the Mohammedan dynasties in Blither Asia. 
In addition to all this, the popes, especially after the 
advent of ther pro-Christian Mongols, sent many 
missionaries to counteract Nestorianism. Their 
efforts were largely successful, the first distinguished 
convert being i^e metropolitan Sahaduna in 628, and 
shortly afterward Heraclius, in his journey to Assyria, 
converted numbers of Nestorians and Monophy- 
sites. During the pontificate of Eugene IV., Tim- 
otheus of Tarsus, metropolitan of the Nestorians in 
Cyprus, attended the synods of Florence and Rome 
in hopes of union. Innocent IV. sent certain bish- 
ops with a letter to Rabban Ara, vicar of the Nes- 
torian East, and in his reply was included a creed 
prepared by the archbishop of Nisibis and signed by 
two other archbishops and three bishops, in which 
Mary was designated " the Mother of Christ " (1247). 
Similar letters were written at the same time by the 
Jacobite patriarch Ignatius and the Mafrian Jo- 
hannes. Nicolas IV. addressing a letter with a 
creed to the patriarch Yahballaha in 1288, his 
successor Benedict XI. received an answer in 1304 
in which the Roman Catholic Church was termed 
"the mother and teacher of all others'' and the 
Pope was called '' the chief shepherd of all Chris- 
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tendom.'' In 1445, moreover, all the Cyprian Nes- 
torians with their patriarch Timotheus of Tarsus 
were converted to the Roman Catholic faith by 
Archbishop Andrew. 

More lasting contact with the Roman Catholic 
Church began with the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Except for the Christians of St. Thomas in 
India, the Nestorians were then a small remnant 
with a few bishops in the Kurdish mountains. The 
patriarchate had become hereditary, 
6. History nephew succeeding uncle. In 1551 
from the this system resulted in a schism, and 
Sixteenth one faction sent its candidate for con- 
Century, secration to Rome, where he was pro- 
claimed patriarch of the Chaldeans by 
Julius III. The schism still exists, the Uniate 
patriarch of the Chaldeans, alwa3rs called Joseph, 
residing at Diarbekr, Mosul, and since 1830, Bagdad. 
In 1888 his jurisdiction included four archdioceses 
and seventeen dioceses, with some 33,000 souls. 
The patriarch of the non-Uniate Nestorians, always 
termed Simeon, lives in the almost inaccessible 
valley of Kochannes in. the Kurdish mountains on 
the boundazy between Persia and Turkey. In 1833 
the number of these Nestorians, living in the Kur- 
dish mountains and on the shores of the Lake of 
Urumiah, and constituting, except for the scanty 
communities in India, the sole remnants of this 
once powerful sect, were estimated at 70,000 souls. 
They do not, however, call themselves Nestorians — 
a term now employed only for the Nestorian Uni- 
ates — but Chaldeans, Meshi^aye (" followers of the 
Messiah ")» Nasrani (Arab., *' Christians ")i Sjrrians, 
Assyrians, and Maden^aye (''Orientals"), declaring 
that Nestorius, whose language they did not know, 
was not their patriarch, and that he followed them 
rather than they him. Since 1834 American mis- 
sionaries have worked among the non-Uniates, not 
only keeping them from being absorbed by the 
Roman Catholic missions surrounding them — es- 
pecially the Dominicans stationed at Mosul to coun- 
teract the American Protestant influence — ^but also 
raising their moral and intellectual status, a task 
the more difficult since they are unstable and in- 
clined to sensuality and superstition. The Ameri- 
can missionaries, moreover, have preserved the 
modem Syriac dialect of the Nestorians and devel- 
oped it into a literary language, into which they have 
translated the Bible and written or translated an 
abundance of religious literature. The spoken 
language is divided into a number of dialects, falling 
mainly into the plain and mountain groups, the 
latter presenting the fuller forms. The liturgies 
and other ritual books of both Nestorians and Chal- 
deans are in classical Syriac. They live in almost 
constant open hostility with the Mohammedan 
Kurds, who in 1846 massacred some 6,000 of all 
ages and both sexes. 

The Chaldean Nestorians have eight ranks in 
their clergy: ^tholika or patriar^^a; metropolita 
or mutran; episkopa; arkidya^ona; kasshisha 
("priest"); shammasha ("deacon"); huhpody- 
a^ona ("subdeacon"); and t^aroya ("reader"). 
The Kxutlish Nestorians are characterised by a 
pronoimced Judaic Christianity which is also ap- 
parent in their rituals. Those in northern Mesopo- 



tamia now have nine dioceses with metropolitans, 

bishops, etc. Among their peculiarities is their 

aversion to all religious representations, 

7. Kurdish only the Cross and the portrait of 

Nestorians. Christ being allowed in their churches. 
Their number of sacraments varies. 
In the medieval period it was seven, Timotheus II. 
(1318-60) defining them as ordination, consecra- 
tion of a chiuvh or altar, baptism and unction, 
the Ehicharist, benediction of monks, office for the 
dead, and marriage, with indulgence, or penance, 
and absolution as an appendix. Assemani held 
that th^ had but three sactaments: baptism, the 
Eucharist, and ordination. Among the modem 
Nestorians the Eucharist is a magic ceremony with 
certain pecuUar usages. The Nestorian fasts are 
very numerous, meat being forbidden on 152 days. 
They eat no pork, and keep both the Sabbath and 
Sunday. They believe in neither auricular con- 
fession nor purgatory, and permit their priests to 
nuirry. The Nestorians of the plains, who are more 
intelligent than their mountain brethren, have 
peculiar marriage customs, and some of the usages 
of their other feasts are of interest. The mountain 
Nestorians are employed chiefly in hunting and 
pastiu'age. Their houses are in general wretched 
affairs, often having but one room, sometimes un- 
derground. They add to their resources by selling 
nut-galls, and are renowned for their basketry, 
especially in the district of Cheba, whence basket- 
venders traverse all Asia. They also engage in 
weaving and apiculture. Their chief food is barley 
bread, roasted meal, dried mulberries, and milk and 
its products. Despite their poverty they are ex- 
tremely hospitable. They are governed by heredi- 
tary village sheiks called malik (Arab., ''king"). 
Their clergy, who are greeted by kissing their hands 
and raising the hat (a usage not common elsewhere 
in the East), are ignorant but highly honored. 

The Nestorians of India, after receiving a metro- 
politan from the Patriarch Timotheus (778-820), 
had bishops appointed henceforth immediately by 
the patriarch. They enjoyed special privileges 
from the native princes, particularly after the be- 
ginning of the ninth century, these being due pri- 
marily to Thomas Kanansus (also 
8. Nestorians called Mar Thomas) , who seems to have 

of India, been a wealthy and influential mer- 
chant, and not a bishop. Thanks to 
these privileges and their increase in population, 
they gradually became able to have kings of their 
own, but on the extinction of the dynasty their 
little domain was inherited by the rulers of Cochin. 
The internecine strife of the Indian princes so op- 
pressed the Christians of St. Thomas that in 1502 
they offered the crown to Vasco da Gama, when he 
landed in India. The bond between the Indian 
Nestorians and the patriarch seems to have been 
broken at an early date. About 1120-30 their 
spiritual head, Johannes, seems to have gone to 
Constantinople to request consecration, and thence 
to Rome. Later the church sank so that only a 
deacon was left to perform all ecclesiastical func- 
tions. Geoigius and Joseph were accordingly sent 
in 1490 to the Nestorian patriarch to obtain a 
bishop; they were ordained priests and received the 
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monks Thomas and Johannes as bishops. The 
patriarch Elias (d. 1502) consecrated three more 
monks bishops and sent them to India, where they 
reported some 30,000 Christian families, scattered 
in twenty cities, chiefly in Carangol, Palor, and 
Colom, although there were churches in ail cities. 
Later Portuguese accounts reduce the nimiber of 
Christian families to 16,000. In extreme poverty 
and oppressed from eveiy side, they declared their 
sole allegiance to King Emmanuel of Portugal. 
The result was their destruction, oppressed both by 
the native princes because of this Portuguese alli- 
ance and also crushed by the Portuguese themselves. 
They were obliged, moreover, by Alexiiis Menezes, 
arcld>ishop of Goa, to accept the decisions of the 
synod held at Diamper in 1599, so that only a few 
conmiunities in the mountains remained true to the 
faith of their fathers. But in 1653 they revolted 
from their enforced union with the Roman Catholic 
Church, nor have the efforts of the Discalced Car- 
melites since that time availed to reconcile the Indian 
' Xestorians with Rome. In 1665, on the other hand, 
the patriarch Ignatius of Antioch sent the Jacobite 
metropolitan Gregory of Jerusalem to Malabar, 
where he introduced a Jacobite tendency among 
the non-Uniates which became wide-spread, the 
Malabar Jacobites being estimated at nearly 170,000 
by the younger missionary Baker. 

The present number of Nestorians in Kurdistan 
and Persia is estimated at something over 150,000, 
with 250 churches, twelve archbishops and bishops, 
and more than 300 priests; the Chaldeans at over 
100,000, with 150 churches and more than 250 
priests. In India there are some 120,000 Nestorians 
and 250,000 Uniates. (K. KESBLBBt.) 
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NESTORItJa 

Life and Writin«i (f 1). 

Teaching (| 2). 

Beginning of Opposition to Him (i 3). 

Formal Attack (| 4). 

The Council of Ephesus (| 5). 

Events ttU Neatorius* Death (i 6). 

Nestorius, the famous patriarch of Constanti- 
nople and the founder of liie sect which still bears 
his name (see Nestorians), was bom in Germanicia, 
not far from the boundary between Cilicia and Cap- 
padocia, and died in exile after 451. Educated 

at Antioch, he lived as a monk in a 

X. Life and monastery before the city walls. Here 

Writings, he won fame as a pulpit orator. In 

April, 428, he was consecrated patriarch 
of Constantinople, succeeding Sisinnius (d. Dec. 24, 
427), his election being due to the court, which 
woiild not choose as patriarch a resident of Constan- 
tinople. The impression which he made on the 
bishops present at his consecration was extremely 
favorable, and he quickly manifested great seal 
against the heretics, destroying an Arian place of 
worship in Constantinople on the fifth day after 
being enthroned. He claimed to be the real inspirer 
of the edict against heretics of May 30, 428; he pro- 
ceeded against the Novatians, the Macedonians on 
the Hellespont, and the Quartodecimanians in Asia 
Blinor. Yet in Dec., 430, Nestorius himself, the firm 
opponent of all heretics, was anathematised as a 
heretic by Cyril of Alexandria. Before proceeding 
to an account of the origin of the Nestorian con- 
trover^, some description of the frsgments of his 
numerous writings ^ould be given. Gennadius 
(De vir. xU., liv.; Eng. transl., NPNF, 2. ser., iii. 
394-395) states that Nestorius wrote "a great 
many treatises on divers themes " while still a pres- 
byter at Antioch, and that after his consecration he 
wrote a work on the Incarnation. Ebed Yesu (J. S. 
Assemani, Bibliotheca orierUaliSf III., i. 35-36, Rome, 
1719) mentions, besides "several books" destroyed 
by non-Nestorians, the following: Liber iragcsdict, 
a history of his controvert; Liber HeracUdia; Epia^ 
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tola ad Cosmam; a liturgy; lAher epistclarum; and 
Liber hamUiarum ei orationum. llie extant frag- 
ments comprise only his anathemas against Qynl as 
translated by Marius Mercator; twelve other anath- 
emas in Syiiac translation; fragments of the " Trag- 
edy '*; fourteen letters or fragments of letters; some 
sermons translated by Marius Mercator; and a num- 
ber of citations in the writings of Cyril of Alexandria, 
Marius Mercator, Cassian, Amobius the Younger, 
Leontius, the Synodican, the Acts of the Council of 
Ephesus, and other sources. The fragments are col- 
lected by F. Loofs in Nestariana (Halle, 1905). 
P. Bed j an has edited a newly discovered Syriac 
translation of the Ltber HeradidU (Paris, 1910). 
The material has been employed by J. F. Bethune- 
Baker in his Nestoritu and hia Teaching. A fresh 
Examination of the Evidence (Cambridge, 1908). 

The origin of the Nestorian controversy doubtless 
lay in the antithesis between the Antiochian train- 
ing of Nestorius and the Alexandrine traditions, or 
Apollinarian coloring, which prevailed in his new 
surroundings. Nevertheless, there were representar 

tives of the two schools in Constanti- 

3. Teach- nople before Nestorius came, and it 

ing. was already a moot question whether 

Mary was to be called mother of God 
or mother of man. Nestorius entered upon the 
struggle with the first of his '' Sermons against the 
'Mother of God,' " delivered not later than Christ- 
mas, 428. This was quickly followed by other 
sermons on the same theme. Declaring himself 
sharply opposed to the epithet ''mother of God," 
he declared: " Mary did not give birth to divinity, 
but to man, the instrument of divinity." Here his 
motive was his desire to exalt the divinity of Christ, 
holding, as he did in his first sermon, that " the crea- 
ture hath not given birth to the imcreatable." He 
was also offended by the cult of Mary easily arising 
from the belief that she was the mother of God, yet 
he never failed to recognize that the epithet might 
be employed if the views and tendencies which he op- 
posed were separated from it. Since, however, such 
a use of the term as he advocated seemed to him 
to be very rare at the beginning of his patriarchate 
at Constantinople, he recommended that Mary be 
called " mother of Christ " instead of ** mother of 
God." This, he held, like the terms "Son" and 
"Lord," referred to both natures of Christ. Fol- 
lowing Antiochian Christology, he yet sought to 
avoid the charge that it taught two Sons, saying, 
for instance, '* we have not two Christs or two Sons; 
for there is not with us a first and a second, or one 
and another, or one Son at one time and another 
at another, but the same one is twofold, not in 
honor, but in nature." While holding that most of 
the statements of the Bible concerning the Son of 
God refer to the incarnate Word, Nestorius taught 
that after the incarnation the Son of God was no 
longer the Logos per ee. The inmiediate basis is 
indeed purely Antiochian, declaring emphatically 
that the Son was twofold in nature and that the 
mother of Christ bore the Son of God as man who 
was the Son through the Son conjoined, thus dis- 
tinguishing the natures but unifjdng adoration of 
him. On the other hand, Nestorius modified the An- 
tiochian dyophysitism by holding that each nature 



worked by sharing in the peculiar properties of the 
other. His Christology was thus based on the prim- 
itive double view of the historic Christ which was 
the basis of the earliest Christology, saying " we 
confess the God in man, we reverence the man wor- 
shiped together with God Almighty through the 
divine union." The earnestness of his endeavor, 
despite his dyophysitism, to see a single God-man 
is shown in his denunciation as a monothelite by 
the sjmod of 680 because he had written " God the 
Logos was not one and the man bom therein an- 
other, for there was one person of them both, in 
reverence and honor distinguished neither in man- 
ner nor time by difference of decree or will." * 

The condenmation of Nestorius for these teachings 
was brought about by Cyril of Alexandria (q.v.), 
though Nestorius had already met with considerable 
opposition in Constantinople. Nestorius did not 
fsdl to return the attacks in kind, securing the con- 
demnation of Philip, one of his former 

3« B^^- rivals for the patriarchate. But not- 
ning of withstanding all these difficulties, Nes- 

Opposition torius could write to Pope Celestine 
to Him. (Mansi, ConcQia, iv. 1022 D, 1024 C), 
that the church at Constantinople 
was flourishing. In the latter part of 430 he and 
his clei^ had determined in what sense the term 
** mother of God " could and should be used, thus 
retracting his opposition to the phrase, and John 
of Antioch thought that the troubles in Constan- 
tinople were at an end. The complaints of Cyril 
and the monks opposed to Nestorius, alleging griev- 
ous schism in Constantinople, accordingly deserve 
no credence. While still at Antioch Nestorius 
seems to have prepared sermons for publication, 
and after his consecration he imited these older 
sermons and more recent ones, including several 
on the mother of God, into a book of considerable 
size (at the latest by the beginning of 429), after- 
ward circulating other sermons subsequently de- 
livered. Individual sermons, or possibly the en- 
tire book, were sent by Nestorius to Rome, and a 
collection of his sermons also found its way to 
Egypt, doubtless without the author's wish. Shortly 
after Easter, 429, Cyril took occasion to write to 
all the monks of Egypt justifying the use of the 
term " mother of God " and opposing the argu- 
ments of Nestorius without mentioning his name. 
Copies of this letter were brought to Constanti- 
nople, where they strengthened the opposition, 

* In Athanamub (II., S 2) a referenoe appears promiaing 
a minute examination of the Athanasian CbriatoloiEy in the 
article NoBtorius. Thie was probably inspired by the fact 
that writings usually attributed to Athanasius would make 
him a forerunner of Nestorius. But Professor Loofs {ImI- 
faden nan Stiuiien der Dogmengetehichie, pp. 264-266, Halle, 
1006) refers to R. Hoes {Studien Hber daa Schriftthum und 
die ThmloQie des Athamuiua . . . , Leipsic, 1809) and A. 
StQlcken iAthanaaianot ib. 1800) as disproving the alleged 
Athanasian authorship of those writings. This leaves as 
the salient facts that the Athanasian Christology remained 
essentially unchanged from the first, that it was the divine 
side which engaged hia attention, that his references to the 
human side were t\<aditional and never closely analysed, 
and that in the hi:.torical Christ there was only one sub- 
ject, the Logos, and that Christ grew, himgered, and suf- 
fered in his flesh. No vital connection can be established 
between the Christology of Athanasius and of Nestorius 
so far as the human side is oonoemed. c. a. b. 
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hitherto weak, against Nestorius. Photius, a 
presbyter of Nestorius, now wrote against Cyril's 
letter, and Nestorius preached a sermon to prove 
that the Logos could be subject neither to birth 
nor su£fering. Both the letter and the sermon 
were sent to Alexandria, but before they reached 
there Cyril heard of his opponents' disapproval of 
his attitude and wrote his first letter to Nestorius. 
For a time the correspondence was conducted with 
external courtesy, but soon the hostility between 
the two patriarchs became irreconcilable. This was 
due less to dogmatic reasons, however, than to 
calumnies uttered to Nestorius against Cyril. The 
latter now wrote his second letter early in 430, in 
which, after a brief mention of the Alexandrine 
charges, he proceeded to instruct Nestorius in the 
true faith. While it would seem from these letters 
that the controversy was essentially theological, 
Cyril's letter to the clergy in Constantinople, writ- 
ten almost at the same time, makes it clear that 
his real motive was his fear of being cited to ap- 
pear at Constantinople to answer the charges 
brought against him. 

His war of extermination against Nestorius now 
began. To this end he wrote three lengthy letters 

covertly attacking his rival to the em- 

4* Fonnal peror, his sister, and the empress, and 

Attack, at the same time endeavored to win 

over Celestine, of whose position he 
was uncertain. For the latter purpose, he wrote, 
early in 430, his five books " Against the Blas- 
phemies of Nestorius," attacking in detail forty- 
three citations from the writings of his antagonist. 
In the spring of the same year he sent this work, 
together vrith numerous sermons of Nestorius, and 
his own two letters to him, to Celestine, with a 
clever letter of his own to the pope, not free from 
misrepresentations. The result was fully success- 
ful for Cyril, although the reason is somewhat 
problematical. It would seem that Cyril actually 
convinced Celestine that " at one time Nestorius 
made Christ mere man, and at another attributed 
to him participation in divinity." This is the atti- 
tude, at least, assumed by Cassian in De incarnatione 
Domini contra Nestorium. At the same time Celes- 
tine was evidently offended at Nestorius by his 
kindly, but innocent, reception of Coeiestius, Julian, 
and three other bishops, who had been convicted 
of Pelagianism in the West. With their views Nes- 
toriiis could not possibly have sympathized, nor 
did he intend to oppose the pope. He learned of 
the nature of the charges against them through the 
CommonHorium of Marius Mercator, which resulted 
in the expulsion of the Pelagians from Constanti- 
nople. Nestorius had already written Celestine at 
least twice to learn the reason of their condemna- 
tion at Rome, but the pope was so offended by the 
patriarch's protection of the refugees that he left 
his letters unanswered. In Aug., 430, Celestine held 
8 synod at Rome and excommunicated Nestorius 
oniess he should publicly recant within ten days 
after learning of the decree. He wrote to the same 
effect to Nestorius, the clergy of Constantinople, 
John of Antioch, Juvenal of Jerusalem, the Mace- 
donian bishops, and Cyril. The latter was formally 
authorised to pronounce anathema on Nestorius 



unless he should recant within the appointed time. 
He accordingly held his synod at Alexandria early 
in November and wrote a synodical epistle to Nes- 
torius, which was given him, together with a letter 
from Celestine, on Dec. 6, 430. Cyril could now con- 
sider himself close to his goal of crushing Nestorius 
if he could have equal success at court in panying 
the charges against himself by accusing his op- 
ponent. But here he failed, and though the course 
of events is obscure, it is certain that his letter 
found very imfavorable reception at court and that 
the charges against him were still believed. Nes- 
torius himself, who enjoyed the favor of the court, 
had purposed to hold a general synod in the sum- 
mer of 430 to discuss primarily other ecclesiastical 
matters than his controversy with Cyril, though 
the latter was also doubtless intended to be con- 
sidered. The Emperor Theodosius accordingly di- 
rected the synod to convene at Ephesus at Easter, 
431, at the same time again manifesting his disap- 
proval of Cyril. Under these cireumstances Nes- 
torius was little disturbed by the letters of Celes- 
tine and Cyril. He enjoyed the support of his clergy 
and speedily opposed twelve coimter-anathemas to 
the twelve anathemas of Qyril attached to his 
synodical letter, which were equally offensive to 
John of Antioch, Theodoret, and Andrew of 
Samosata. 

After some delay, the Council of Ephesus was 
opened on June 22, 431, with 198 bishops, fifty of 
these being partisans ojf Cyril, who was also sup- 
ported by forty bishops from Asia and 
5. The twelve from Pamphilia, while John of 
Council of Antioch with his bishops and the dele- 
Ephesus. gates from Rome were still on the 
way. The Imperial Conunissary Can- 
didian and sixty-eight dissenting bishops pleaded 
in vain that the coimcil be not opened until all 
had arrived. On the very first day of the coimcil 
Nestorius was condenmed and declared deposed 
from all clerical office. The emperor, however, on 
June 29, conunanded further consideration of the 
nmtter. Meanwhile the Antiochian bishops had 
reached Ephesus and opened a counter-council on 
June 27 at which they exconununicated Cyril's 
partisans and declared Cyril and his chief adherent, 
Memnon of Ephesus, deposed. This condemnation 
was signed by forty-three bishops and both parties 
sought through their sympathizers to defend them- 
selves at court. The Roman envoys came in July, 
joined Cyril, and held a second session vrith them 
on July 10, joining on the following day in the con- 
denmation of Nestorius. Other sessions of Cyril's 
coimcil were held on July 16, 17, 22, and Aug. 31; 
but the real decision now lay with the court since 
the factions both of Cyril and of Nestorius refused 
to change their position. While still maintaining 
his views, Nestorius declared himself ready to retire 
to his monastery at Antioch. In the first half of 
August the court sent the Comes Sacrorum Johan- 
nes and confirmed the deposition of both councils. 
Cyril and Memnon were interned and Nestorius 
was committed to the custody of his friend Can- 
didian. Johannes was unable to reconcile the fac- 
tions, and eight delegates of both sides were sum- 
moned to the imperial court. It is noteworthy 
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that the Antiochian party, which included John of 
Antioch and Theodoret, made no special plea for 
NestoriuB, while their opponents worked earnestly 
in behalf of Cyril and Memnon. Nestorius was 
now required to retire to his monastery at Antioch 
and readily obeyed. Henceforth he was dead to 
the court, where Alexandrine influence for some 
unknown reason now 'became supreme; and on 
Oct. 25, 431, Maximian was consecrated patriarch 
of Constantinople, soon showing his sympathy with 
Cyril by deposing four of the chief supporters of his 
predecessor. 

Despite the victory of Qyril, he was still but par- 
tially successful, for ecclesiastical union between 
him and the Antiochians was still broken. The 
emperor, however, forced peace on the Church, and 
after a long series of negotiations in which Paul of 

Emesa acted as mediator and letters 

6. Events were exchanged not only between 

till Qyril and John of Antioch, but also 

Nestorios'i between the latter and Pope Sixtus 

Death, and Maximian of Constantinople, Cyril, 

in the spring of 433, accepted a creed 
submitted to him by John (which shows a striking 
similarity to the Antiochian creed of 431 which is 
ascribed on creditable authority to Theodoret, to 
which Nestorius himself might have subscribed), 
while John acquiesced in the condemnation of Nes- 
torius and recognised Maximian as patriarch. This 
peace resulted in the schism of the Persian Nes- 
torians (see Nebtorianb, (1), and was also un- 
pleasing to many Antiochians, including Theodoret 
and Acacius of Berea. Some of the bishops even 
allowed themselves to be deposed, yet withiia a few 
years it was possible for such decided friends of 
Nestorius as Irensus to be consecrated bishop. 
The dogmatic problem was still unsolved and was 
to be threshed out anew in Eutychianism (q.v.). 
Nestorius lived in high honor at Antioch after the 
autumn of 431, although Celestine urged that he 
be banished from all human society. On July 30, 
435, however, Theodosius promulgated an edict in 
which he branded the Nestorians with the name of 
Simonians and ordered the writings of Nestorius to 
be burned. About the same time Nestorius himself 
was exiled to Oasis in Egypt. The reason for this 
stem measure is unknown, but it is not impossible 
that either the Tragctdia of Nestorius had excited 
the imperial displeasure or that John of Antioch 
was disturbed by the presence in the same city of the 
friend he had denied. Nestorius was still living 
in Oasis when Socrates completed his church his- 
tory in 439. Indeed the Liber Heradidia proves 
that he survived the opening of the Council of 
Chalcedon (451). Evagrius has preserved two let- 
ters written during his banishment, according to 
which he was set free by an attack of the nomads 
on Oasis, whereupon he surrendered himself to the 
governor of the Thebaid " lest he be suspected of 
flight or some other crime." He was then dragged 
within a short time from one place of banishment 
to a second, a third, and a fourth. The tenor of 
thwe letters and other details of the life of Nes- 
torius during his exile may be shown by the Liber 
Heradidia, as yet accessible, however, only in the 
Syriac. (F. Loofb.) 



Bibuoorapht: Most of the souroes are indicated in the 
text. Specially of note are the Opera and LUera of Cyril 
of Alexandria, in MPO, Ixxvi.-lxxvii.; the Opera of 
Mariua Meroator, ed. Gamer (cf. the preface), Paris, 
1673, and Baluse. ib. 1684. also in Af PL. xlviii.. the Opewti 
of Caarian, especially his De uieamaficme, in C8EL, vol. 
zvii.; the Opera of Theodoret. MOP, lzzx.-baExiv.: and 
the Comnumitorium of Vincent of Lerins, in MPL, vol. 
1. Of first importance are the Acts of the Councfl of 
Ephesus in Manai, ConctZia, vols, iv.-^.; Hefele, Conr- 
cAiengeachiehU, vol. ii., Eng. tranal., vol. iii.. Fr. tranal. 
ii. 1. pp. 219-377. cf. ii. 2, appendix 4 on Uie Nestorian 
collection of canons; and psirticularly, with voluminous 
discussion, the ed. of J. Chrystal, 3 vols., Jersey City, 
1895-1908. 

Consult further: Tillemont, Af ^moires, vol. xiv., Venice, 
1732; C. W. F. Walch. HiBtarie der Kelzertien, v. 281^ 
936, Leipsio, 1770; Fabriciua-Haries, B<bluitheca Oraea, 
z. S29-549. HambuiK. 1807; A. Thierry, Lea Gramdea 
HMaies du ViAme ndefe, Nettonua el EuiyeMe, Park, 1878; 
L. Fendt, Die Chrietologie dee NeeUniut, Kempten, 191Q; 
Ceillier, Auteura aaerU, viii. 366-374 et passim; DCB, iv. 
33-34; SchaflF, CkriaUan ChvrcK iii. 714-729; and in 
general the worica on the church histoiy of the period. 

HETHERLAUDS. See BsLGroM; Holland. 

NETHERLANDS BIBLE SOCIETY. See Biblb 

SOCIBTIBS, II., 3. 

NBTHINIM. See Levi Levites, § 3. 

NETO, n^'to, SEBASTIAN JOSE: Patriarch of 
Lisbon and cardinal-priest of The Twelve Apos- 
tles; b. at Lagos, Portugal, Feb. 8, 1841. He en* 
tered the order of Observantine Minorites, and in 
1879 was consecrated bishop of Angola and the 
Kongo. Eleven years later, he was enthroned 
patriarch of Lisbon, and in 1884 was created car- 
dinal. He is a member of the Congregations of the 
Propaganda, Rites, Indulgences, and the Lauie- 



NBTTER (WALDENSIS), THOMAS: English 
Carmelite and leading theological opponent tA the 
doctrines of Wyclif; b. at Saffron-Walden (35 m. 
n.n.w. of London), Essex (whence his appellation 
Waldensis), probably about 1380; d. in Rouen (7), 
France, Nov. 3, 1431. He was educated at Oxfoni 
and, entering the Carmelite order, became English 
provincial in 1414. In the same year, having al- 
ready attended the Synod of Pisa in 1409, he went 
to the Council of Constance, both in his official 
capacity and as mandatary of Henry V., whose 
confessor and private secretary he was from 1413 
to 1422. He was an important figure in Heniy's 
measures against the Lollards, as in the trials of 
Loid Cobham (1413) and William Sartor (1422). 
He visited Lithuania in 1419 to reconcile King 
Jagello with the grand master of the Teutonic 
Knights, and in 1431 accompanied Henry VI. to 
his coronation in France. 

Although Netter is said to have written com- 
mentaries on several of the works of Aristotle, as 
well as Super aenlentiaa libri quaiuor and Super 
amnea BiUiorum libroa poatiUa achoUuHca, but two 
of his books are extant — Doctrinale ankquitatum 
fidei ecdeaicB catholicce (3 vols., Paris, 1521-32; 4th 
ed., by T. B. Blanchiotti, Venice, 1757-59) and 
Faaciadi zizaniorum Magiatri Johannia Widif own 
(riHco (ed. W. W. Shiriey, No. 5 of RoUa Seriea, 
London, 1858). The former of these was composed 
between about 1415 and 1429, and, like the second, 
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which is a collection of documents for the hiatoiy of 
Wydif and the LoUards, was written to contra- 
vene Wydifite tenets. Wyclif's appeal to Scrip- 
ture is accepted by Netter with the proviso that 
the exegeeas be that of the early Fathers, especially 
as individual interpretation is only too often used 
to afford a basis for heresy. If, moreover, as in 
Wydif 's case, only the authority of Christ be rec- 
ogniaed, tiien Chiist, the head, is severed from his 
body, tile Church; and while the authority of a 
single Father may be doubted, the consensus of 
practically all must be respected. And, more than 
this, the usages of the Church, her " living faith," 
give light when written sources fail or disagree. 
Again, since canonical authority was first given the 
Bible by the Church, and since the law of Christ 
had in those books reached perfection, therefore 
neither doubtful books nor strange doctrines could 
be accepted or taught either by the Church or by 
individuals. The strange doctrines of Wyclif must 
accordingly be rejected. 

Proceeding from strict Roman Catholic patristic 
exegesis, but relatively ignoring scholasticism, and 
in complete harmony with the theological position 
of his period, Netter refuted in detail the teachings 
of Wyclif, with whose writings he shows himself 
thoroughly acquainted, supporting his arguments 
by the Bible and citations from the Fathers and 
c^er theologians and schoolmen. His special ob- 
jects of attack are Wyclif's predestination, which 
leads to determinism and pantheism, besides sub- 
verting freedom and service; and his anthropology 
and Christology. The first book of the Doctrindle 
is thus devoted primarily to theological doctrines; 
but Netter's main interests being practical, the 
second book treats of the Church, the third of the 
perfected in religion, the fourth of mendicancy, the 
fifth of the sacraments, and the sixth of the Sacra- 
mentals (q.v.). In the second book the primacy of 
Peter and of the pope is demonstrated; and Wyclif's 
doctrine that the Church is ** the totality of the 
predestined " is rejected. In the third book the " re- 
ligion of those made perfect " is defended by the ex- 
amples of the Sethites, the Rechabites, and Samuel; 
and in the fourth mendicancy is based on the in- 
terview of Christ with the woman of Samaria and 
the teaching of the apostles. In the fifth book 
Wyclif is branded as despising the sacraments, and 
adoration of the host and transubstantiation are 
xealously defended. Utraquistic tendencies are 
condemned, for if the " all " of Matt. xxvi. 27 were 
rigidly interpreted, it would imply that even chil- 
dren and heinous sinners should receive the cup. 
The scholastic concept of " character," disposing 
the soul to fulfil the commandments of God and to 
receive sacramental grace, is maintained regarding 
baptism and declared to be found in Eph. iv. and 
the Fathers. The primitive nature of the hier- 
archy is defended, as are the usual doctrines of 
auricular confession and the " Power of the Keys " 
(q.v.). The distinction between mortal and venial 
eiDB is held to be implied in the Bible, as in the ac- 
count of Cain; and venial sins are declared to be 
committed through ignorance and frailty, but 
mortal sins through contempt. The concluding 
book, treating in detail of sacramentals, discusses, 



among other themes, prayer, rites, the mass, inter- 
cession, the veneration of saints, canonization, pil- 
grimages, and the adoration of the cross. 

(R. Seebbrg.) 
BnuooHAPHT : The most complete life is prefixed to Blanehi- 
otti*8 ed. of the work noted in the text, i., ix.-xvii. Other 
material is found in: J. Leland, Commentarii de acriptori- 
huB BritannicU, ed. A. HaU, pp. 438-Ml. Oxford. 1709; 
Goeme de VilUezB de Sainte-Etienne, Biblia Carmdttana, 
ii. 824-^26. 833^842. Consult also DNB, xl. 231-234. 

NETTLETON, ASAHEL: American Congrega- 
tionalist and revivalist; b. at North Killingworth, 
Conn., Apr. 21, 1783; d. at East Windsor, Conn., 
May 16, 1844. He graduated at Yale in 1809; and, 
after studying theology, was licensed in 1811, and 
ordained as an evangelist in 1812. From 1812 to 
1822 he was active as an evangelist in Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, and New Yoric. In 1827 he 
went to Virginia for his health, returning in 1829. 
He held meetings in Connecticut and New York 
City in 1830-31, and visited Great Britain in 1831. 
In 1833 he was appointed professor of pastoral 
theology in the recently established theological in- 
stitute of East Windsor (now Hartford Seminary), 
but though he declined, yet he settled there and 
occasionally lectured to the students. He was a 
powerful preacher, and large accessions to the 
church resulted from his efforts, which were strongly 
doctrinal and Calvinistic. He was regarded as the 
representative of the conservative tendency, in op- 
position to Charles G. Finney (q.v.), whose evan- 
gelistic labors aroused much criticism. He pub- 
lished VUlage Hymns (1824), regarded as one of the 
best of American collections of hymns. 
BiBUooKAraT: B. lyier. Memoir of Rev, A. NetOdon^ Hart- 
ford, 1844; W. B. Sprague, Afvnale of the American Pulpit, 
ii. 542-«M, New York, 1850. 

NBUBURG, RBLIGIOUS COLLOQUY OF. See 

Candidus (Wbiss), Pantaubon. 

NEUCH^TBL, nO^'sha-tel', INDEPEIIDBIfT 
EVA1I6BLICAL CHURCH OF: A free Evangelical 
church organised in 1873 in the canton of Neuch&tel, 
the object being to create a chiuch entirely inde- 
pendent of the State. 

In origin the Independent Church of NeuchAtel 
may be said to date back to the time of the Refor- 
mation. At that time the sovereigns of the coun- 
try remained attached to Roman Catholicism; and 
the governor, their representative, opposed with 
all his might the powerful preaching of Farel, and 
the reformatory impulse aroused in the people by 
that preaching. But the Reformed Church was 
established in Neuch&tel without, and even in spite 
of, the State; while in the other Swiss cantons 
the administration of the Church and that of the 
State were generally united in the hands of the 
political power, since the grand councils placed 
themselves at the head of the movement, and im- 
posed the Reformation on the coimtiy, even against 
opposition. 

The pastors of the new church, with Farel, the 
Knox of Switzerland, at their head, used to meet 
regularly in the city of NeuchAtel to discuss the 
affairs of their churches. From these spontaneous 
reunions originated the body called the " Company 
of Pastors/' which continued at the head of the 
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church of NeuchAtel down to 1848, governing the 
church completely, independently of the State, 
and TTiMwtAining with great fidelity the preaching 
of the pure Gospel. For the material sustenance of 
the church a fund was provided, formed partly from 
old-church property, partly from private contribu- 
tions. But in 1848 the revolution which dissolved 
the relation in which the state of NeuchAtel had 
stood to Prussia since 1707 overthrew the ecclesias- 
tical sovereignty of the Company of Pastors. From 
the negotiations between that body and the new 
authorities resulted a reorganisation of the church, 
according to which its administration was confided 
to a i^ynod, composed of ecclesiastics and laymen 
chosen by the forty churches of the country. The 
synod also appointed the professors of theology, 
without any interference from the side of the State. 
The former church property was absorbed by the 
State treasury, which then was chaiged with the 
payment of the ecclesiastical officers. 

Under this constitution the church lived until 
about 18^. At that time a number of freethinkers 
who had acquired great influence in the circles of 
the government resolved to disrupt the stubborn 
dogmatic unity. A revision of the ecclesiastical 
law was decided upon in the grand council; and 
shortly after a new law was carried by a majority 
of seven votes. According to Art. 4 of the new 
law, every citizen of the State is by birth a member 
of the church, and has the franchise. According 
to Arts. 6 and 12 every minister is eligible to an 
office in the church, if he has a license to preach; 
and he can not be bound in advance by any meas- 
ure, regulation, or creed. Art. 17 leaves the synod 
no authority outside of the administration; and an 
article added during the debate transfers the ap- 
pointment of professors in theology from the synod 
to the councU. This led to a debate as to the 
measures necessary imder the circumstances, in 
which differences of opinion developed. 

Some thought that it was their duty to submit 
to the new law, though it was ruinous to the church, 
and to live on under the deplorable constitution, 
waiting for better times. Others thought that the 
new establishment had nothing whatever in com- 
mon with the Church founded by Christ himself, 
and insisted upon the necessity of an oiganisation 
independent of the State, llie adherents of the 
latter opinion assembled in 1873, and charged the 
members of the old synod who were present with 
taking the necessary measures for the organization 
of the new church. The professors of the theolog- 
ical faculty were invited. to open their lectures at 
the ordinary term, and imder the direction of the 
synod. Out of the forty parishes of the country, 
twenty-one groups of faithful were formed, which, 
with their pastors, declared in favor of forming the 
new church. The most numerous groups con- 
tained between five and six hundred voters; others, 
however, only about thirty. A synod was elected, 
consisting of all the pastors, and three laymen for 
each pastor. A new constitution was also drawn 
up, and submitted to the churches, which adopted 
it with a unanimous vote. 

A synodical committee governs the church in 
the intervals between the sessions of the synod. 



The pastors are paid, not directly by their par- 
ishes, but from a central fund formed by volun- 
tary gifts. The annual budget, compriaiDg the 
maintenance of the theological faculty of four pro- 
fessors, amounts to over 110,000 francs, each pastor 
being paid from 2,500 to 2,800 francs a year. As the 
use of the church-buildings is by law guaranteed 
to all religious denominations, the independent con- 
gregations can use the buildings; and about one- 
half of them do so. But the others, having met 
with various impediments in the exercise of their 
right, have built their own places of worship, and 
spent for that purpose another million. These sao- 
xifices, however, are not considered a burden since 
by those sacrifices the contributors have preserved 
the preaching of the pure Gospel, not only for them- 
selves and their cMdren, but also in the state 
church; for the government has felt compelled to 
give up the introduction of rationalism in the state 
establishment, feeUng convinced that a number of 
pious persons who still cling to that institution 
would, in such a case, inmiediately enlist in the 
ranks of the independent church. F. GoDErt. 

In 1906 it was conceived by a political party that 
for financial reasons the time had come to dises- 
tablish the national church of the canton, giving 
to all who care for religion the opportunity to apply 
some of the principles taught for twenty-five years 
by the independents. The motion was rejected by 
a majority of five in the grand council, but was 
again brought forward by the central commission 
in September of the same year. The electoral cam- 
paign which followed was marked by the admission 
of the state church that if the new motion should 
not carry, yet a new financial basis ought to be 
found for the support of their church. The popular 
vote of Jan., 1907, was against disestablishment by 
a majority of 6,679 in 23,500 votes, showing that 
free-church principles had not won. 

The statistics of 1908 show 24 parishes with 4,429 
voters, 6,140 female members, and a body of ad> 
herents of about 15,000. N. Weiss. 

Biblioorapht: The BuUeting de Synodu; O. Oodei. La 
Quealion eceUaitutique ds Neuehdtd, in Rome ehrtHenne, 
Sept., 1873-Jan., 1874; C. Monvert, HinL de la fondaiion 
de Vigliee hxtngUitue neuehdtdoiM indlpendaMe de VtiaL, 
Neuch4tel. 1898. 

NEUDECKER, nei-deli/er, JOHANH CHRISTIAN 
GOTTHOLD: German Protestant; b. at Gotha 
(27 m. w. of Weimar), Germany, Apr. 10, 1807; d. 
there July 11, 1866. He was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Jena (1826-29), and after a brief resi- 
dence at Leipsic, followed by a tour of southern 
(jermany and Alsace, he became a private tutor at 
Cassel. From 1832 to 1842 he resided at Gotha as 
a private scholar, but in the latter year was ap- 
pointed teacher at the KnabenbQrgerschule; he be- 
came titular conrector there in the following year, 
and in 1855 was made second rector of the garrison 
and Erfurt Vorstadtschule, while from 1860 until 
his death he was director of the Gotha BOrgerschule. 
Among his writings of theological interest are: AU- 
gemeines Lexikan der Rdigum^ und ckridlichen 
Kirchengeschichte fUr alU Konfessionen (4 vols, with 
supplement, Weimar, 1834-37); Urkunden aua der 
Re/ormatumszeU (Cassel, 1836); MerkwHrdige Ak- 
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tenMueke aus der Zeit der Reformation (2 parts, Nu- 
rembeiig, 1838); LehHmch der hisUmachrkritischen 
EinUilung in das Neue Testament (Leipsic, 1840); 
Neue BtiJtrdge tur Geeckichte der Reformation, mit 
hiatori9chr4Britischen Anmerkungen (2 vols., 1841); 
Geeddchte der Reformation von 1617-1632 (1842); 
Geechiehie dee evangdiechen Prolestantismus in 
DeutsehUtnd fur denkende und prUfende Chrieten 
(2 parts, 1844-46); and Die Hauptversuche tur 
Padfikation der evangdisdi-proieetantiMhen Kirche 
DeuUMttnde von der Reformation hie auf uneere 
Tage (1846). He aJso edited Handechrifaiche Ge- 
mddchU MaUhdtts Raizebergera iiber Luther und seine 
Zeii (Jena, 1850) and Georg Spalatins kistorischer 
Naehlass und Briefs (with L. Preller; 1851), besides 
continuing the third edition of W. MOnscher's Lehr- 
bueh der ehristtichen Doffmengeschichte (Cassel, 1838). 

(A. ScHUMAimt-) 
BisuoGXArar: Gotkaiache Zeitwig, July 14, 1866; ADB, 
.479sqq. 



NSUMANir, noi'mOn, CASPAR: Lutheran theo- 
logian and hymniflt; b. at Breslau Sept. 14, 1648; 
d. at Breslau Jan. 27, 1715. He was pastor at St. 
Elisabeth's, Breslau, inspector over all the local 
churches and schools, and first professor in the two 
munkipal gymnasia. He commanded wide learn- 
ing in the spheres of political and natural science, 
but in theology he accomplished little that was note- 
worthy. Though unfriendly to Pietism, he was still 
characterijsed by deep devoutness, with some touch 
of Spener's spirit. He was less known through 
his collected sermons IMU und Recht (Berlin, 1716; 
Leipsic, 1731) than he was through his prayer- 
book Kern aUer Gebete (enlaiged in 2d-4th eds., 
Wittenbeig, 1686-^3; twenty-two issues down to 
his death; new edition Eisleben, 1882). Written 
originally for his private use, it became expanded 
into a ecHnprehensive prayer-book. In the Evan- 
gelical Church of Germany, Neumann is even still 
better known through his thirty-nine church 
hymns, of which ten or twelve are retained to this 
day in the state church hymnals. A few of his 
hymns are: " Grosser Gott von alten 2Seiten," Eng. 
transl. by H. J. BuckoU, " Grod of Ages never end- 
ing "; " Herr, es ist ein Tag erschienen "; " Nun, 
bricht die finstre Nacht herein "; and '' Herr, auf 
Erden muss ich leiden," Eng. transl. by Bfiss Wink- 
worthy " Lord, on earth I dwell sad-hearted." There 
is, however, more poetry in Neumann's prose than 
in his hymns. Hermann Beck. 

Biblioorafht: Julian, Hymnolon* P* 795; E. E. Koch, 
O^achiehU dea KinheiUiedea^ v. 456 aqq., 7 vob., Stuttgart, 
1806-72; A. F. W. Fitoher, Kirehenlieder-Lexikon^ pp. 
469 0qq.. 2 vob., CSotha, 1878-79; ADB, xxiii. 532 sqq. 

HEUMARK, nei'mOrk, GEORG: Hymnist; b. 
at Langensaka (19 m. n.w. of Erfurt), Germany, 
Mar. 16, 1621; d. at Weunar (?) July 8, 1681. He 
studied jurisprudence at KOnigsbeig, then at 
Weimar he became ducal librarian and recorder, 
and later was keeper of the archives for the Palat- 
inAte. He belonged to the " pompous court set " 
of poets. Some of his spiritual hymns were merito- 
tious, ezpreamng, as they did, both a strong trust 
ID Glod that was rooted in the depth of experience, 
and an intrinsic sensibility, and have remained in 
VIII.— 9 



use to the present. His most famous hymn was: 
" Wer nur den lieben Gott Ulsst walten " (Eng. 
tranal. by Catherine Winkworth, " My God, I leave 
to thee my ways ")• Hbrbiann Beck. 

Bibuoobaprt: E. E. Kooh, GeachuMe dea Kirchenliedea, 
iii. 410 Bqq.. iv. 146 sqq., 7 vols.. Stuttgart, 1866-72; 
Julian, Hymnology, pp. 795-797; ADB, xxiii. 539 Bqq. 

NEUMEISTER, ERDMANll: Lutheran theolo- 
gian and hymnist; b. at Uchteritz near Weissen- 
fels (20 m. 8.w. of Leipsic) May 12, 1671; d. at 
Hamburg Aug. 18, 1756. He studied at Schul- 
pf orta and Leipsic, and after transient academic oc- 
cupation entered the ministry, becoming pastor at 
St. James' Church in Hamburg in 1715. He was a 
vehement antagonist of Pietism, and took the field 
against Spener himself, and afterward against Zin- 
sendorf. The influence he had with his contem- 
poraries came through his ascetic writings and his 
hymns. Of the former mention may be made of 
his manual for conununion: Der Zugang zum Ona- 
denstuhl Jesu Christi (Weissenfels, 1703 and often); 
Das Aufheben heUiger Hdnde zu Gott (2d ed., Ham- 
buig, 1726); and Das Gott suchende und von Gott 
lebende Hers (Hambuig, 1731). He wrote many 
hymns of worth, not a few of which have survived 
to this day, among which may be named *' Jesu, 
grosser Wunderstem," Eng. transl. by E. Cronen- 
wett, '' Jesus I great and wondrous star "; and 
** Jesus nimmt die SOnder an I " often translated 
into English, e.g., by Mrs. Bevan, " Sinners Jesus 
will receive." He was also the creator of the Church 
cantata. J. S. Bach, in particular, composed the 
music for seven of his cantatas. 

Hermann Beck. 

Bibuoobapht: Julian, Hymnoiogy, pp. 797-798; E. E. 
Koch, OaaehichU dea Kirchenlieda, v. 371, 7 vols., Stutt- 
gart, 1860-72; ADB, xxiii. 643 sqq. 

NBUTRL See Francis, Saint, of Assisi, and 
THE Franciscan Order, III, § 7. 

NEVnV, ALFRED: Presbyterian; b. at Ship- 
pensburg. Pa., Mar. 14, 1816; d at Lancaster, Pa., 
Sept. 2, 1890. He graduated from Jefferson Ck>l- 
lege, Canonsbuzg, Pa., 1836, and from the Western 
Theological Seminary, AUegheny, Pa., 1839; was 
pastor of the Cedar Grove Church, Pa., 1840-45; 
of the German Reformed Church, Chambersburg, 
Pa., 1845-^2; of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Lancaster, Pa., 1852-^7; and of the Alexander 
Church, Philadelphia, 1857-61; he was also lec- 
tiirer in the National School of Oratory, Philadel- 
phia, 1878-80. Among his works are: Churches of 
the VaUey; or, An Historical Sketch of the Presby- 
terian Congregations of Cumberland and Franklin 
Counties in Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1852); 
Guide to the Grades (Lancaster, 1857), reissued as 
The Book Opened; Analysis of the Bible (Philadel- 
phia, 1869); The Age Question: or, A Plea for 
Christian Union (1868); Popular Expositor: Gos- 
pel and Acts (1872); NoUs, Exegetical, Practical 
and Devotional, on Exodus (1873) ; Parables of Jesus 
(1881); Triumph of Truth: or, Jesus the Light and 
lAfe of the World (1881); Encydopoedia of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United Stales of America 
(1884). 
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NEVIN, EDWIN HENRY: Presbyterian; b. at 
Shippensbujg, Cumberiand County, Pa., May 9, 
1814; d. at Philadelphia July 2, 1889. He was 
graduated at Jefferson College, Canonsbuig, Pa., 
1833, and at Princeton Theological Seminary, 1836; 
became pastor at Portsmouth, O., 1837; president 
of Franldin College, New Athens, O., 1841 ; pastor 
at Mount Vernon, O., 1845; of the Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church at Cleveland, O., 1851; Lan- 
caster, Pa., 1855; in Philadelphia (First Reformed), 
1870; retired from the pastorate 1875, and joined 
the Central Presbytery of Philadelphia. He is the 
author of numerous hymns, perhaps the best known 
being " Always with us, always with us." He was 
also the author of Man of Faith (Boston, 1858); 
The Cily of God (Lancaster, Pa., 1868); The Mtnia- 
ter'8 Handbook (Philadelphia, 1872); Thoughts abmU 
Christ (1882). He was one of the editors of History 
ofaU Religious Denominations (1872). 

Bibuoobapht: S. W. DufBeld. Bngliah Hymna, pp. 2S-20, 
New York, 1886; Julian* Hymnotogy, p. 799. 

NEVm, JOHN WILLIAMSON: Reformed (Ger- 
man); b. near Strasburg, Pa., Feb. 20, 1803; d. at 
Lancaster, Pa., June 6, 1886. He graduated from 
Union College in 1821; and from Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1826, where he taught Hebrew, 
1826-28; he was stated supply at Big Spring, Pa., 
in 1829; professor of Hebrew and Biblical literar 
ture in the Western Theological Seminary, 1829- 
1840; then professor of theology at Mercersbui^ 
Theological Seminary, 1840-53; president of Mar- 
shall College, Mercersbuig, Pa., 1841-53; professor 
of esthetics and history in Franklin and Marshall 
College, Lancaster, Pa., 1861-66; and president 
1866-76, then professor, at the same college, of 
mental and moral philosophy, 1868-76. In 1876 
he retired to private life at Caernarvon Place, near 
Lancaster, Pa. He was one of the founders of the 
Mercersburg Theology (q.v.). He edited the ilfer- 



cersfmrg Review, 1849-53, writing the largest part 
of its contents. He published A Summary of Bib- 
lical Antiquities; Compiled for the Use of Sunday 
School Teachers (Philadelphia, 1828; revised 1830); 
The Anxious Bench (Chambersburg, Pa., 1843); 
The Mystical Presence; or a Vindication of the Re- 
formed or Calvinistic Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist 
(Philadelphia, 1846); History and Genius of the 
Heidelberg Catechism (Chambersburg, 1847); Anti- 
christ; or the Spirit of Sect and Schism (New Yoric, 
1848). 

Bibuoobapht: T. Appel, Life and Work of John WiOiam- 
9on Nevin, New York, 1890. 

REVIUSi JOHH LIVINGSTOlf: American mis- 
sionary; b. near Ovid, Seneca Co., N. Y., Mar. 4, 
1829; d. at Chefoo, North China, Oct. 19, 1893. 
He was educated at Union College, Schenectady, 
1845-47, and Princeton Theological Seminary, 
1850-53. In the latter year he was ordained, ac- 
cepted as a missionary by the Presbyterian Board, 
and assigned to Ningpo, China. He labored at this 
post 1854-59; at the mission center of Hang-chow, 
1859, where he was the first to find a footing; and 
in 1859-^1 sojourned in Japan, preparing a " Com- 
pendium of Theology " for Chinese students. On 
his return he removed to the Shantung district. 
North China, serving at Txmg-chow, 1861-64; and 
at Chefoo, 1871-93, where at his death he was 
occupied with a translation of part of the Bible. 
He wrote China and the Chinese (New York, 1869), 
and Demon Possession and Allied Themes (1895). 
Bibuoobapht: Mn. H. 8. C. Nevius. Life of John Livinaslon 

Neviua, New York. 1806. 
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I. Definition and Characterization: New Eng- 
land theology, in the technical sense of these words, 
designates a special school of theology which grew 
up among the Ck>ngregationalists of New England, 
originating in the year 1734, when Jonathan Ed- 
wards (q.v.) began his constructive theological 
work, culminating a little before the Civil War, de- 
clining afterwards, and rapidly disappearing after 
the year 1880. During this period it had become 
the dominant school among Congregationalists, had 
led to a division among Presbyterians, resulting in 
the creation of a new denomination, the New School 
Presbyterian (1838-69), had founded all the theo- 
logical seminaries of the Congregationalists and 



several of the Presbjrterians, had furnished the vital 
forces from which had sprung the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, had estab- 
lished a series of colleges from Amherst in the E^ast 
to Pacific University in the West, and led in a great 
v£uiety of practical efforts for the extension of the 
kingdom of Christ. It may be formally defined as 
the Calvinism of Westminister and Dort modified by 
a more ethical conception of Qod, by a new empha- 
sis upon the liberty, ability, and responsibility of 
man, by the restriction of moral quality to action 
in distinction from nature, and by the theory that 
the constitutive principle of virtue is benevolence. 
This article sketches its history genetically, details 
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as to the individual men being remitted to the 
apecial articles upon them. 

n. Preliminaxy Conditions: The emigrants to 
New England were, in England, Calvinistic Puri- 
tans. In Holland, John Robinson (q.v.) had come 
in contact with the Arminians, and had taken sides 
sigfldnst them. Arminianism was a recoil from the 
extreme positions of a scholastic Cal- 
z. The vinism, but as it had no better psychol- 

Period of ogy or philosophy by which to estab- 

Setttemcnt lish its objections than Calvinism had 
m America, developed, it was unable to obtain the 

1620-^. general assent of minds of the first 
rank which had been thoroughly 
trained in the old system. At a disputation which 
was held in the University of Leyden in 1613, 
Robinson had appeared for the Calvinistic party, 
and subsequently published a Deferice of ike Doo- 
trine Propounded by the Synod of Dart (Leyden, 
1624). Two years after the Westminster Confes- 
sion (see Westvinbter Standards) had been pre- 
pared in England it was adopted in New England 
(16i8) as the general theological standard of the 
new churches. The type of theology thus fixed re- 
mained unchanged during this period, the two the- 
ological events which occurred exercising no per- 
ceptible influence upon it. The first of these was 
the Antinomian controversy, which was stirred up 
by the teachings of Mrs. Ann Hutchinson in Bos- 
ton, and which was brought to an end by the Synod 
of 1637 and subsequent civil action (see Antino- 

MXAinSM AND AnTINOMIAN CONTROVERSIES, II., 2). 

Mrs. Hutchinson taught that the evidence of justi- 
fication was the immediate revelation of the in- 
dwelling Spirit, and was independent of sanctifica- 
tion; and this was no sooner fully understood than 
it was rejected. The second event was the publicsr 
tlon in 1650 of a treatise upon The Meritorioua Price 
of our Redemption by William Pynchon (q.v.), the 
leading personality at Springfield, and a layman. 
Pynchon's principal contention was against the idea 
that Christ suffered the pains of hell, but he also 
rejected the imputation of our sins to Christ and 
of Christ's merits to us, making justification to be 
forgiveness, and presenting for a positive theory of 
the atonement the thought that Christ's obedience 
more highly pleased God than our sins displeased 
him, thus repeating substantially the theory of 
Anselm. The book met with a stem reception, be- 
ing publicly burned by order of the General Court, 
and then, by order of the same body, refuted by 
John Norton (q.v.) who pursued quite the line of 
the standard orthodoxy. And thus the book fell 
into obscurity without leaving a trace of its influ- 
ence. But meantime this Westminster theology of 
the New Eng^nd Fathers was working out its nat- 
ural results. It was characteristic of Calvinism to 
lay so much stress upon the sovereignty of God as 
to D^ect the freedom of man. The tone of mind 
b New England was imphilosophic. The sover- 
e^ty of God was the great doctrine of theology 
in the popular estimation. Man was abased that 
God might be exalted; and hence the common 
preaching dwelt so much upon man's helplessness 
that the function of the pulpit to rouse the people 
to repentance and the exercise of vigorous faith 



was suspended, if not destroyed. Man's activity 
was so lost sight of in the contemplation of God's 
agency that faith was represented as something to 
be waited for as a mysterious gift from on high. 
It could not be understood as primarily an act of 
the will, for the will itself had not been separated 
from the other faculties of the mind so that theol- 
ogy could ascribe to it any independent activities. 
As was natural, a paralysis spread over the churches. 
Conversions were rare, and the second generation 
of New England was largely unconverted, and even 
failed to bring their children to baptism. The re- 
sults were alarm and that effort to remedy the evil 
by outward means which was the first event with 
which the next period opens, the " Half-Way Cove- 
nant " (q.v.); but the effort was vain. 

The religious paralysis continued, degeneration 
of the public character followed, indifference to re- 
ligion increased, and immorality began to abound. 
Things grew so bad that in 1679 a " Reforming 
Synod " was called in Boston. The account given 

by the synod of the state of morals is 

a. The so dark that some exaggeration must 

Period of be suspected. But the positive sins 

Decline, mentioned, the increase of profanity, 

1660-1726. intemperance, and licentiousness, show 

that there was rising about the Church 
a community which the Church was not making its 
own. The causes of this decline were not all theo- 
logical, for the roughness of frontier life, the perils 
and losses of the Indian wars, the deprivation of 
the privileges of education which the fathers had 
enjoyed in England, and even the effect in the new 
country of such untoward events in the old as the 
restoration of the Stuarts, are to be considered. 
But the theological currents of the times had con- 
tributed their part. Latitudinarianism and that 
form of Arminianism which was represented by 
Tillotson, aarke, Whitby, Taylor, and others, 
whose writings were freely read in New England, 
helped to loosen the hold of conviction upon the 
minds of men, producing a state of indecision and 
inactivity, accompanied by some new sense of the 
dignity of human nature, without performing any 
deep and thorough work of theological reconstruc- 
tion. The tide soon set toward Arminianism; the 
Arminian theories were more or less accepted; the 
doctrine of the new birth which, in the forms of a 
theology of dependence upon a sovereign God, was 
inconsistent with the new feeling of freedom which 
was stirring in the thought of the times, was for- 
gotten or denied; under the operation of the Half- 
Way Covenant and the theory of Solomon Stod- 
dard (q.v.) that the communion should be opened 
to unbelievers as a converting ordinance, vital piety 
was neglected for an outward piety of good works; 
and thus not only the Calvinistic theology, but 
even the religious life of New England was endan- 
gered. An Increase Mather might still be found 
to preach powerful revival sermons and to protest 
against destructive innovations, but protest was rare 
and ineffectual. New England was in a bad way. 
The Puritan experiment of founding a pure chureh 
to sustain and extend vital piety and pure doctrine 
from generation to generation was near utter failure. 
Who would or could save it? 
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m. The Founders. — 1. Jonathan Edwards the 
Elder: By birth and early training belonging to 
the strictest circles of the old theology, and by 
nature and religious experience inclined to the 
heartiest acceptance of the great cen- 
1. Hlfl Fun- tral doctrine of Calvinism, the sover- 

damental eignty of God, Jonathan Edwards the 

Position. Elder (q.v.) was essentially a defender 
of the old, with little sympathetic ap- 
preciation of the new thought which was struggling 
for expression. Much less was his work a new 
movement, beginning at a new point, and produc- 
ing a theology which by its very radicalness was 
able to replace the old with something destined to 
mark one of the great advances of the hiunan spirit. 
The times were not ripe for any such work. The 
principle of authority was still dominant in the 
Protestant world. The Deists had shaken it off from 
their own minds, but they had made no permanent 
impression upon their times. The new views had 
not succeeded in establishing themselves by such 
an interpretation of the Scriptures as should render 
it necessaiy for the theologian to admit that they 
were favored by revelation, much less that they 
were its evident meaning. Calvinism still seemed 
to have the Scriptures in its favor; and, upon the 
generally accepted principles of the day, to say this 
was to pronounce ^e doom of Arminianism. Ed- 
wards accordingly set himself, first for his own peo- 
ple, and then for the community at laige, to the task 
of overcoming Arminianism, and he performed it 
by presenting the old theology afresh, but in such a 
form as he believed would carry the assent of his 
generation. He formed the distinct purpose of 
proving every proposition he advanced with so co- 
gent logic that every consistent thinker should be 
compelled to accept it. His premises were Scrip- 
tural, but his method was purely rational, however 
it may seem now and then to clothe itself in the 
form of consecutive interpretation; and by this he 
introduced a new force into American theology. It 
was to prove at last more powerful than any other 
element of this theology. He began his work by 
preaching that series of sermons upon justification 
by faith which led to his first revival in 1734. It 
may be said that there is nothing new in these ser- 
mons. They present the old doctrine in the old 
formulas, but with the intensity of a man who had 
an independent grasp upon the thought he was ur- 
ging. But there was something in the earnestness 
of the preacher, something in his exaltation of the 
work of Christ, which evoked action, and thus in- 
troduced a new element into the religious life of New 
England. It became natural to look for conversion 
as the result of preaching, and so the doctrine of the 
new birth was reintroduced into New England as a 
living idea, and soon became a controlling theologi- 
cal principle. By logical necessity the next step was 
the reerection of the fact of the new birth as the 
indispensable condition of church-membership, the 
original peculiarity of the New England churches. 
Eklwards took it, and it led to his dismissal from 
his parish. 

In the retirement of Stockbridge the work went 
on. Driven now by a mental necessity, he went 
into a more fundamental refutation of Arminian- 



ism. He attacked it in his most famous treatise, 
that upon the Freedom of the Will. The book is not 

that of an investigator, or even that of 

2. His ^^ impartial judge. It is the work of 

Dootrlne an advocate. Edwards was firmly 

of the Will, fixed upon the basis of the Calvinistic 

doctrine of the divine sovereignty, 
which he viewed as a doctrine not only glorious but 
unspeakably sweet and precious. He perceived the 
necessity of philosophical determinism to that con- 
ception of the divine government which he had 
formed, and it was, therefore, determinism which 
he embraced and advocated. He believed the 
Arminian position to be thoroughly opposed to 
that sound philosophy which everybody accepted 
and which was already before the world in the 
worics of John Locke. All that was necessaiy to 
banish it from the earth was elaborately to exhibit 
this fact. He did not condescend to notice Locke's 
own suggestion of a threefold division of the mind, 
whereby the will obtained a separation from the 
other faculties which seemed to suggest its inde- 
pendent operation. He reverted to the standard 
twofold division which had come down from Cal- 
vin, and, simply taking Locke's theoiy, as it waa 
presented in the Eeaay concerning Human Under- 
standing, without the addition of a single impor- 
tant element or even aigument, he set it forth in 
contrast with Arminianism, and exposed Arminian- 
ism in the light of it, till for himself and the major- 
ity of his age there was no reply to be made. In- 
deed, grant him his postulate, and there is no 
answer. This postulate is that the law of causation 
reigns in the intellectual world as completely as it 
does in the natiual. There can be no such thing as 
an uncaused event. Hence the will is moved by 
causes, and these are the motives which operate 
upon it. The will always is as the greatest apparent 
good. Freedom consists in the power to do what 
the will has chosen. There is no liberty of the will 
apart from this. The self-determination of the 
Arminians is an impossible hypothesis. A self- 
determined volition is an uncauJsed event, an im- 
possibility, or it is caused by some previous action 
of the will. But if a previous action of the will de- 
termining it is necessary to constitute it free, then 
an action still previous is necessaiy to make that 
act free, or else it, being unfree, can not give rise to 
a free act, and so on od infinitum. This is his reduc- 
tion of his adversaries' position to absurdity, re- 
peatedly employed in his work. The Arminians 
were more nearly correct upon the main point than 
Edwards was; and yet they had so mingled their 
real advance with errors of excess in the direction of 
other anthropological doctrines that they seemed as 
much to ignore the agency of God in man's religious 
life as the Calvinists ignored that of man. In spite 
of his main position, which would have reduced man 
to a mere machine, Edwards gave to him a real ac- 
tivity, and laid great emphasis upon the fact that 
moral agency consists in choosing. He also intro- 
duced a distinction between natural and moral abil- 
ity, which, though fallacious, as he stated it, was 
seized upon by his successors and made the basb of 
effective preaching. But, faulty as was the book in 
these respects, it was a marvel of acuteness in dia- 
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lectic. So thorough-going and minute discuasion of 
this theme had never yet been had. It made the 
greatest Bensation in the literary world and remains 
to this day the main support of Edwards' literaiy 
fame as one of the greatest of Americans. 

But Edwards' strictly theological work did not 
stop here. In his treatise upon Original Sin he ad- 
▼anoed a step by laying down the principle that all 
sin is voluntary. In this book he becomes the in- 
vestigator and innovator. However 
JfH^fi'^ defective his definition of the word vol- 
untary might be, sin consisted in choos- 
ing and choosing wrongly. While re- 
taining the doctrine of original sin, and thus of 
man's connection with Adam, he thought it neces- 
saiy to explain it in such a way as to give room for 
this new principle, which he did by substituting 
mediate for immediate imputation, teaching that 
we must consent to Adam's sin by volimtarily sin- 
ning before his sin can be imputed to us. This idea 
went down to his successors, as weU as the idea of 
connection with Adam by a " divine constitution," 
under which idea Edwards taught a certain identity 
of all men with Adam, spending some eneigy upon 
a discussion of personal identity and the possibil- 
ity of embracing Adam and his descendants in such 
identity. This treatise is, then, no mere piece of 
reaction. Edwards learns as he writes. What he 
opposes are for the most part real errors. He says 
nothing about other principles of Taylor's (whose 
woric he is reviewing) which were later to form a 
large part of the working materials of the school. 
And he has put the theology more markedly upon 
an ethical basis by making corruption of nature an 
ethical corruption, consisting principally in dep- 
rivation of the presence of the Holy Spirit — ^noth- 
ing physical, nothing merely mysterious. The 
greatest constructive work of Edwards' life, how- 
ever, was done in a little treatise, commonly left 
unmentioned, the Nature of Virtue, in which he 
arrives at the principle that benevolence is the con- 
stitutive element of true virtue. The idea is not 
original with him, but is derived from Hutcheson 
and Cumberland. But Edwards rises at once upon 
a plane of rational intuition upon which his prede- 
cessors had no footing. Indeed, he does not so 
much prove his position as unfold it. And thus be- 
ginning with the idea of harmony, which is the 
ideal condition of the universe, he proceeds at once 
to bring the idea of virtue into connection with it; 
and when that connection is established, his work 
is done. Virtue, he teaches, is something beautiful, 
or some kind of beauty. It is a moral kind of 
beauty, one belonging to the disposition and will. 
Nor is it any " particular " beau^, or beauty in a 
limited sphere, but one which is still beautiful when 
viewed in the most comprehensive manner. Now, 
"beauty does not consist in discord and dissent, 
but in consent and agreement; and if every intel- 
ligent being is in some way related to being in gen- 
eral, and is a part of the universal system of exist- 
ence, and so stands in connection with the whole, 
what can its general and true beauty be but its 
onion and consent with the great whole? " That is 
substantially the whole argument. Virtue is beauty, 
and beauty is harmony. Virtue, then, is harmony. 



or the choice of harmony. It is agreement to be- 
ing, or consent to being. This being is general be- 
ing, and hence virtue is love to being in general, or 
disinterested benevolence. A volition is virtuous 
when it is the exemplification of such benevolence; 
an act is virtuous when it rests upon the motive of 
love. Both Edwards and his school thought their 
conception to be identical with that of Jesus when 
he said that the whole law hung on the two com- 
mandments. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart; and thy neighbor as thyself. This 
theory is the central root from which grew most 
that was distinctive of New England theology, and 
may be said to be that theology in germ; and yet 
its importance was not perceived by its originator, 
nor did he make any recognizable application of it 
to the system. 

Thus Edwards revivified the doctrine of the new 
birth, introduced the work upon the theory of the 
will which was to occupy so much of the strength 
of his successors, made one application of it in the 
way of an improvement in the doctrine of imputa- 
tion, and propounded the theory of virtue. These 
were his contributions of material to the New Eng- 
land school; but his theological work was far wider 
than this. Through his personal contact with a 
number of young minds in their formative period 
he did much to instil his spirit, the spirit of im- 
fettered, rational inquiry, into the next generation 
of ministers, and to form a ** school." Among those 
who resorted to his house to study theology with 
him for a longer or a shorter time were especially 
two, who remained his intimate friends and advi- 
sers throughout his life, Joseph Bellamy and Samuel 
Hopkins (qq.v.; see also Hopkinsianibm). 

2. Edwards* Snooeasora, Bellamy and Hopkins: 
Bellamy fully adopted Edwards' theory of virtue, 
and made extensive applications of it in his prin« 
cipal work. True Religion Delineated (Boston, 1750). 
This work defines religion as consisting in conform- 
ity to the law of God and compliance with the Gos- 
pel of Christ. The law is fulfilled by love. Under 
the Gospel, Bellamy considers the principal points 
of theology, and here the effects of Edwards' influ- 
ence begin to appear. Ability is emphasized, and 
men are exhorted to immediate repentance, as a 
thing wholly within their powers. Their inability is 
recognized, but it is an inability arising from a want 
of a good disposition, and therefore culpable. " The 
more unable to love God we are," he says, " the more 
are we to blame." Under original sin he says that 
" our corruptions " are " free, spontaneous inclinsr 
tions." Election is founded upon God's goodness. 
In the doctrine of the atonement, Bellamy made 
the transition for the school from the Calvinistio 
theory that the sufferings of Christ were a satisfac- 
tion to justice, rendered to God as the offended 
party, to the Grotian theory that they are a penal 
example, and that God in this matter is to be con- 
sidered as a moral governor. He performed a very 
great service also in discussing the Wiadom of God 
in the Permiesion of Sin (1758), justifying it on the 
ground that evil is the necessary means of the great- 
est good. And, above all, he so preached the Gos- 
pel, under the influence of the new conceptions, as 
to stir men powerfully to spiritual activity, and to 
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do much to enlarge the influence of the revivals 
which had b^gun under Edwards. Hopkins began 
his career in a storm of opposition called out by his 
adherence to high Calvinism. His first published 
work was entitled Sin through the Divine Interpan- 
Hon an Advantage to the Univeree (1759). The title 
was enough for most readers. It occupied substan- 
tially the position of Bellamy. More serious was 
the opposition to his views upon conversion and 
regeneration. Over against this new theology of 
the new birth was a tendency which sought to win 
men to God by presenting something less radical 
than an entire, immediate, and volimtary surren- 
der to God as the condition of the divine accept- 
ance. Mayhew, Mills, Hart, and Hemmenway rep- 
resent various forms of this opposition, which was 
met by Hopkins in a series of tracts. One of them, 
which went to the root of the opposition, was the 
Inquiry into the Nature of True Holineae (1773), 
which presented the theory of Edwards, but in an 
original way, and modified it by making all sin to 
consist in selfishness, as all holiness in benevo- 
lence. By all this work Hopkins was finally brought 
to the preparation of his System (1793). It was the 
first system of theology prepared in New England 
which could be called original; but it followed quite 
strictly the conventional selection and arrange- 
ment of topics. The modifying elements are Ed- 
wardsean, that moral agency consists in choice, that 
man possesses true ability to repent, that love is the 
essence of virtue. Hopkins advances upon Ed- 
wards in the emphasis which he lays upon the real 
freedom of man. He grounds his doctrine of the 
divine decrees distinctly upon the divine love. He 
defends the freedom of men under the decree by 
asserting that the decree includes freedom, though 
he does not say how. He really fails to deliver 
himself from the supralapsarianism of his predeces- 
sors. The doctrine of sin he improves by teaching 
that " there is, strictly speaking, no other sin but 
actual sin." And upon the atonement, he teaches 
the Grotian theory distinctly as to what is accom- 
plished by the sufferings of Christ, but holds that 
there is another part of Christ's work, which he ac- 
complished by his obedience. This is, however, not 
imputed to believers, as in the old theology, but by 
a merit of congruity Christ procures the gift of the 
Holy Spirit for believers, by whom they are sancti- 
fied and made meet to receive eternal life. Thus 
the new ideas have begun to work; and thus there 
has appeared before the second century of Amer- 
ican life has closed a system which, for compre- 
hensiveness, thoroughness, high tone, power of 
reasoning, independence, ethical and spiritual value, 
and solid contributions to the advancing school, 
deserves to be called a great work. 

IV. The Development — 1. The Toun^er Sd- 
wards to Samuel Harris; Up to this point the new 
theology had been wrought out by patient thinkers 
in the retirement of quiet studies, but their results 
had commonly been produced in reply to some dis^ 
tinct call, some error which had arisen, some need 
which had been felt. This continued to be the 
case; and the development of the school was always 
conditioned by controversy. The doctrine of the 
atonement was no exception. There arrived in 



America in 1770 an English Universalist, John Mur- 
ray (q.v.), who began to advocate universal salvar- 
tion upon the basis of the theory of 
^' ^rfth***'^*"*®® ^"y (^•^•^' ^ London, which 
Atonamiuit. ^® ^^^ " union." It was nothing 
'but the old Calvinism of satisfaction 
and imputation plus the proposition that Christ 
died for all. Relly concluded that Christ's merits 
were imputed to all, and therefore that all were 
saved. This conclusion could not be accepted by 
the New England divines. Their views upon the 
subject of the future had been settled by long con- 
sideration. But the logic of the Universalist aiigu- 
ment was good, and hence the trouble must lie in 
the premises. It could not lie in the proposition that 
Christ died for all. Bellamy had shown this. It 
must therefore lie in the proposition that Christ's 
merits are imputed to us. Tlie Grotian theory of 
the atonement had already been introduced into 
the New England thinking on account of its closer 
agreement with the theory of virtue, and the idea 
was already familiar that God does not act in the 
matter of sin as the offended party, chiefly con- 
cerned in the satisfaction of his own attribute of 
justice, and that the sufferings of Christ are not 
the payment of the sirmers' debt but a penal exam- 
ple, opening the way for the free exercise of God's 
merciful love of men. Following this suggestion, a 
group of thinkers in Coimecticut, with Stephen 
West of Stockbridge (q.v.), set forth ahnost simul- 
taneously the New England theory of the atone- 
ment as the answer of New England to Universal- 
ism. Jonathan Edwards the Younger (q.v.) was 
the chief of these, and his sermons at New Haven 
in 1785 are to be regarded as its first adequate pres- 
entation. As presented by Grotius, the Uieory was 
legal in its forms and without the ideal side. That 
ideal was given by the Edwardsean theory of virtue. 
God's govenunent rests upon his character, and 
that character is love. Love puta men under a 
moral govenunent, and controls them by motives. 
It prescribes just penalties for disobedience; but 
these will not be exacted simply because God is 
just. There is no virtue in an act of justice apart 
from love. Hence God will act from love — ^that is, 
from a regard for the general good of the universe. 
His character must be shielded, his law maintained, 
because love to men demands all this. But if this 
can be done, authority maintained, sinners for- 
given, and yet no moral influence exerted thereby 
upon the sinner calculated to result in his hurt, love 
demands that it shall be done. All this is actually 
effected by setting forth Christ as a penal example. 
Thus public justice, or love, is satisfied by the 
atonement, but distributive justice not; and it is 
rendered consistent with the good of the universe 
to forgive repentant siimers, but the debt of man 
is not paid nor are the merits of Christ imputed to 
him. Thus the major proposition of the Rellyan 
argument is taken away. From this time on the 
words *' moral govenunent " are found on many a 
page of the New England writers. They worked 
patiently upon the theory, developing this feature 
and that with some greater degree of fulness; and 
yet the main ideas were fiilly stated in the begin- 
ning. Stephen West (q.v.) brought out the relation 
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of the atonement to the character of God; Edward 
Dorr Griffin (q.v.) expatiated upon the provision 
made in it for all men, and developed more fully 
the nature of the divine government; Caleb Buige 
brought out the fact that the atonement is necessary 
that God should be " just to himself " by properly 
representing his character; and Nathaniel William 
Taylor (q.v.) restated the nature of God's moral 
government with imsurpassed fulness and clearness. 

From the time of Edwards the doctrine of regen- 
eration had excited continual attention. It was the 
doctrine of the most inunediate practical impor- 
taaee. The doctrine of the will was fundamental 
a. Baffen- ^ ^*' *"*^ hence, the subject of the 

mnitianJ' ^^» *"*^ particularly Edwards' great 
work, was subjected to long study, 
and passed through a development of great inter- 
est to the thinker, and of fateful significance for the 
school itself. Edwards' treatise produced so tre- 
mendous an impression that for twelve years after 
its appearance no criticism of it was sent forth. 
Then James Dana published an Examination (Bos- 
ton, 1770) which uiged with persistent force the 
position that upon Edwards' basis the only effi- 
cient causation in the universe must be that of God. 
To this work Stephen West of Stockbridge replied 
in his Moral Agency (1772), in which he followed 
Edwards in the main, but was driven boldly to an- 
nounce the position to which Dana had tried to 
drive the Edwardseans, that moral agency consists 
in exercises (i.e., acts of the will), which are the 
action of deity as the sole true efficient cause. He 
thus reversed the motion of Hopkins in the direc- 
tion of a greater freedom than Edwards had given 
to man. Samuel West (q.v.) of New Bedford was 
stirred by this reduction of man to a mere machine, 
to send out his Essay b (1795) which were remaricable 
for first proposing in New England the division of 
the mind into three fundamental faculties, which 
he styled the '' perception, the propension, and the 
will," and taught that the mind, by divine com- 
munication, is a first cause in the same sense as God 
is himself. This revolutionary psychological pro- 
posal received no appropriate attention, for it was 
too far in advance of its times. West himself did 
not appreciate its importance nor give to it the 
weight which it ought to have received in the dis- 
cussion. He attacked the main positiona of Ed- 
wards, but each by itself, strongly maintaining that 
motives are not the causes of volitions, and deny- 
ing the distinction between natural and moral abil- 
ity. He shows how Stephen West's idea of efficient 
cause makes God the only living principle in the 
universe. But the main argument for freedom is 
consciousness, and in this the real strength of the 
book lies. "We feel ourselves free." This work 
was replied to by the younger Edwards in a Dia- 
sertatum concerning LQ>erty and Necessity (1797). 
He comes stoutly to the defense of his father, 
though modifying the position of motives, making 
tbem oocasiona rather than causes of the action of 
the will. His favorite method of reply is to show 
that West really meant, and often said, just what 
Edirards said. Fundamentally it is rather a verbal 
than a material answer. He follows Stephen West 
in '"•ir^ng God the cause of men's volitions, and 



then banishes true efficient causation not only from 
the finite world but also from the universe, saying 
that God ** is no more the efficient cause of his own 
volitions than of his own existence." Thus the 
tendency of New England theology was still to 
exalt the agency of God at the expense of that of 
man. Nathanael Enunons (q.v.) closed this branch 
of the development and expr^sed the dependence of 
man in the extremest forms. God creates our voli- 
tions. But in Enunons the other tendency, which 
was found in Bellamy and Hopkins, also reappears, 
and the freedom of man is assorted with the most 
unflinching disdain of apparent inconsistency. Men 
are as free as if God did not act in their volitions. 
If their volitions are created, they are created free. 
But at this point of paradox and contradiction there 
appeared a book which was finally to reverse the 
current and set the Edwardsean school upon the 
road to a doctrine of true freedom, Asa Burton's Es- 
says on Some of the First Principles of Metaphysicks 
(Portland, 1824). This service was rendered by the 
proposal of the same threefold division of the facul- 
ties of the mind which West had vainly made, now 
so presented as to make its way to general accept- 
ance. The " taste," as Burton calls the sensibility, 
is entirely separated from the will, the two faculties 
being completely distinct; but for the sake of pre- 
serving the same certainty for which Edwards 
labored, and which was supposed to be necessaxy 
to the divine sovereignty, an "infallible connec- 
tion " is declared to have been established by God 
between the taste and volition. The action of the 
taste is necessary. It is the " spring of action in 
all moral agents," and operates as the cause of voli- 
tions. Burton leaves man in the toils of Edwards' 
necessity. He has corrected one by one the minor 
errors of his predecessors — of Hopkins that free- 
dom consists in voluntariness, of Emmons that the 
mind is a chain of exercises, and that volitions are 
created by God. He has distinguished between the 
kind of necessity with which the intellect operates, 
and that by which the will is determined. But he 
has not given a true freedom. This work was per- 
formed by Nathaniel William Taylor (q.v.), who 
had come under the influence of the Scotch school 
and seized upon the new division of the mind as 
giving a neutral point in humanity, not corrupted 
by original sin, to which the Gospel could appeal. 
He made man the efficient, though not the sole 
efficient, agent of his own actions. In possessing 
agency, man has a ** power to the contrary," or 
capacity of alternate choice. Motives have influ- 
ence but not causative power to produce volitions. 
But the certainty of future moral events is not re- 
linquished, though left unexplained. Charles Gran- 
dison Finney and James Harris Fairchild (qq.v.), 
at Oberlin, cleared this position of some unneces- 
sary complications. And Samuel Harris (q.v.), the 
Sir William Hamilton of the school, brought this 
development to its highest point by defining the will 
as the power of a person " to determine the end or 
objects to which he will direct his energy and the 
exertion of his energy with reference to the deter- 
mined end or object." Man " has the power of 
self-direction, self-exertion, and self-restraint." He 
distinguishes between choice as self-direction and 
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volition as aelf-exertion and self-restraint. And, 
upon the basis of consciousness, criticism, and his- 
toiy, he affinns that " freedom is inherent in ration- 
ality." Edwards was wrong, he says, in considering 
the will from the point of view of ^cient causation 
and forgetting that it might be exercised (in choice) 
prior to all causation. 

8. The Great Oontroversiee: The first of these 
to take a distinct form was the Universalist, be- 
ginning, as already said, with John Murray in 1770. 

Other leaden followed him, some of 

U ^Ih^ " whom came from the Congregational 

Oontro- ministry, such as Huntington, whose 

▼ersy. posthumous Calviniam Improved was 

entirely upon the basis of Relly, and 
Charles Chauncy (q.v.), who published a Salvation 
of AU Men (1782). The general reply to Rellyan- 
ism was the theory of the atonement, as explained 
above. But elaborate replies to these and other Uni- 
versalist publications were made by John Smalley 
(q.v.), the younger Edwards, and othere. After a 
time whatever danger there may have been that 
Universalism would invade the Congregational ranks 
passed by, and the interest of divines in this discus- 
sion slackened, as another occupied their attention 
more and more. But meantime Elhanan Win- 
chester (q.v.) had appeared as another original 
Universalist, and Hosea Ballou (q.v.) had made the 
change of Universalist theology from the old ortho- 
dox basis to a Unitarian, while Walter Balfour had 
written voluminous exegetical works in the interest 
of Universalism. Moses Stuart (q.v.) closed this 
controvert upon the orthodox side by elaborate 
exegetical discussions. 

But this controversy, interesting as it is in itself, 
was of little importance in comparison with the 
Unitarian controversy. This has its roots in the 

early divergence to Arminianism 

fT M?^ against which Edwards set himself. 

Oontro- 3^^^^^^ ^ ^® ^^ ^ recalling the 

'^^gy, majority of the ministers and churehes 

back to Calvinism, there were cireles 
in which the Freedom of the Will was regarded with 
great objection from the first. In view of the de- 
velopment of the Edwardsean school itself toward 
a doctrine of more genuine freedom, it may be said 
that Edwards made a great theological blimder 
when, for the sake of avoiding certain unevangel- 
ical concomitants of self-determinism, he turned 
his back upon so plain and simple a truth as free- 
dom. He missed the opportunity of carrying New 
England forward in a conmion movement to a bet- 
ter theology, and founded a school instead of guid- 
ing a chureh. Many of the Edwardsean ideas were 
accepted by theologians who would not suffer the 
name of Edwardsean to be applied to them. This 
was particularly true of the tiieoiy of virtue. And 
when Arminianism b^^ to turn in the direction 
of Unitarianism in New England, Eklwards and his 
successors had for a long time nothing really help- 
ful to say. They do not seem to have understood 
the issue presented, though that issue was clearly 
enough put in the first book of a Unitarian sort 
which obtained any influence in America, Thomas 
Emlyn's Humble Inquiry into the Scripture Account 
of Jeeue Chriat (5th ed., Boston, 1756). Was the 



theory of two natures in the one person of Chritst 
correct? Was it so managed as to meet the diffi- 
culties raised by the evident limitations laid upon 
the attributes of Christ? Calvinism had been open 
from the time of Calvin down to the charge of sub- 
stantial Nestorianism, for it had never been able 
to do more than assert the Chaloedon doctrine of 
the unity of Christ's person, and had treated the 
divinity and humanity in such a way as to render 
any true unity impossible. The old theolpgy was 
now summoned either to justify its exegesis by a 
satisfactory rationale, or surrender its doctrine of 
Christology and the Trinity. 

This issue was not at all met in New Kngland. 
Half a century after the appearance of the book 
on this side of the water, Henry Ware (q.v.), be- 
lieved to be a Unitarian, was made HoUis profes- 
sor of divinity in Harvard College (1805). But 
during this period Unitarianism was 
8. TheTTni-ProSi^BSsing by private reflection and 
tarian Pc study, not by open controvert. The 
■ition and public debate began after 1815 when 
the Answer, the large departure from the old the- 
ology became known, and after 1819, 
in particular, when William Eliery Charming (q.v.) 
preached his Baltimore sermon on ** Unitarian 
Christianity." On the orthodox side the dd>ate was 
carried on by Moses Stuart and Leonard Woods 
(qq.v.), professors at Andover Seminary, and closed 
by Nathaniel William Taylor (q.v.). On the Uni- 
tarian side. Ware and Norton came to Charming's 
support. Among lesser men the controversy Bprwd 
over a large territory and a long time. But the Uni- 
tarian argument was completely stated by Chan- 
ning. He said, " According to this [Trinitarian] 
doctrine, there are three infinite and equal persons, 
possessing supreme divinity, called the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. They love each other, converse 
with each other, and dcdight in each other's society. 
They perform different parts in man's redemption, 
each having his appropriate office, and neither do- 
ing the woriE of the other. Here, then, we have 
three intelligent agents, possessed of different con- 
sciousnesses, different wills, and different percep- 
tions, performing different acts, and sustaining dif- 
ferent relations; and if these things do not imply and 
constitute three minds or beings, we are utteriy at a 
loss to know how three minds or beings are formed." 
Of the nature of Christ he said: " According to this 
doctrine, Jesus Christ, instead of being one mind, 
one conscious, intelligent principle, whom we can 
understand, consists of two souls, two minds; the 
one divine, the other human; the one weak, the 
other almighty; the one ignorant, the other orrmia- 
cient. Now we maintain that this is to make Christ 
two beings." Thus was again set forth the rational 
issue exactly as Emlyn had done. Stuart's reply 
sought, first, to remove certain misunderstandirigs, 
and make certain qualifications. In these he him- 
self left the orthodox ground of his time and ap- 
proached Channing. He dropped the separation 
of functions of Father and Son to which Charming 
objected, rejected the " eternal sonship " of Christ, 
gave up the word " person," and reduced the Trin- 
ity to an otherwise undefined eternal " distinction " 
in the divine nature. He did nothing to dear up 
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the doctrine of the person of Christ. The weight 
of his argument was, however, exegetical; and here 
in the estimation even of a Unitarian critio (Ellis) 
be proved his main point, that the doctrine of the 
true deity of Christ is the doctrine of the New Tes- 
tament. The contest was a drawn battle. The 
Unitarians made a demand for a rationale which 
the orthodox did not meet, although they substan- 
tially taught that whatever was Biblical was ra^ 
iionai. Not to meet the demand was, therefore, in 
a measure to fail. The orthodox made a Biblical 
argument which the Unitarians could not invali- 
date, although they were bound, by their own ad- 
herence to the inspiration of the Scriptures, to show 
that their new positions were the true meaning of 
the Bible. The orthodox were still maintaining the 
principle of Biblical authority in theology, and their 
thinking was being lamed by it, unconsciously to 
themselves. The Unitarians had already substan- 
tially passed over upon the ground of pure rational- 
ism, but were hampered by their supposed adher- 
ence to the inspiration of the Scriptures. The time 
had not come on either side for complete clearness 
of thought. 

Yet the antagonists had come so near to one an- 
other in respect to the Trinity and Christology that 
one questions why they did not come nearer. The 
answer is to be seen in the further development of 
the controversy, particularly in the 

*^^^ writings of Ware and Woods. Thedif- 
2^2^^^ ference between the two parties lay 

fg^riBnm. ' ^^V^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^ y^t appeared. The 
Unitarians were full of the thought of 
^le dignity of human nature, and they greatly soft- 
ened the idea of sin and guilt. They were thus out 
oi sympathy with the spiritual and experiential at- 
titude of the orthodox, with their practises of wor- 
ship and service, with revivals and missionary 
efforts. They were religiously sterile and cold. In 
fact these defects had appeared long since, for in 
the time of Edwards the same religious community 
out of which Unitarianism ultimately sprung had 
oppbsed the revivals; and when James Freeman 
(q.v.) carried King's Chapel in Boston (1785) over 
to Unitarianism, a certain detachment from the 
sterner and sadder realities of life marked the new 
preaching. What theoretical dogmatics might not 
have been able to do, difference of tone and estrange- 
ment of sympathies effectually accomplished, and 
the two parties separated in church fellowship as 
well as theology, and a new denomination was pro- 
duced. The result is the stranger since the Unita- 
rians were, after all, children of the same theological 
home as the Trinitarians, had as generally adopted 
the distinguishing feature of the Edwardsean school, 
the principle of benevolence, as their opponents, and 
emphasised many of the cardinal maxims of the 
other tendency, even anticipating sometimes re- 
sults to which the Edwardseans were finally to 
come. 

V. The Ripened Product: The name of N. W. 
Taylor has already been mentioned, who seized 
upon the suggestions of Burton to develop a better 
doctrine of the will than New England had yet had. 
A large part of his active life was passed in theo- 
logical controversy, to which he was introduced by 



a Concio which he preached at New Haven in 
1828 to an assembly of cleigymen. In this sermon 
1 ''Tav- ^ incidentally introduced the topic 
loTiwBkJ* ^ ^^ prevention of sin, as to which he 
advanced the view, arising from his new 
conception of the will as free imder whatever pres- 
sure of motives might be brought to bear upon it, 
that, possibly, owing to the nature of moral agency, 
God could not prevent sin, or at least the present 
degree of sin, in the moral eystem. Three impor- 
tant controversies sprung from this single proposal. 
The first was with Joseph Harvey, who regarded 
Taylor as having wholly gone over to Arminianism 
because he seemed to have relinquished the cer- 
tainty of human moral action, and understood him 
as teaching that sin is an evil which God did not 
choose to permit but which he could not prevent. 
The second was with Leonard Woods of Andover, 
who discussed the prevention of sin from the basis 
of the Burtonian kind of necessity, aside from which 
theory as to the action of the will, there was little 
difference between the antagonists, as Taylor was 
careful to point out. More serious was the third 
controvert^, that with Bennet Tyier (q.v.), which 
had its roots in the distant past, in the long inter- 
est of New England in the theory of conversion, 
and was set in motion by a DiasertaUon on the Means 
of Regeneration (1827) by Gardiner Spring (q.v.). 
Upon the basis of Emmons' theology. Spring taught 
that no motives presented to men can produce in 
them holy love to God. Taylor had been a great 
revival preacher, and he felt this doctrine to be bad 
because so paralysing to all human effort, and he 
therefore opposed it upon the basis of his new views 
of human nature. There was in man a neutral point 
to which motives might appeal, and this point gave 
courage to the preacher and effectiveness to his 
words. He found this neutral point in man's natu- 
ral desire for happiness (which he styled self-love, 
following Hopkins and others), to which the motives 
of the Gospel could certainly appeal since they really 
urge to what is the highest happiness of man. He 
conceived regeneration as taking place after this 
method: the Spirit of God suspended the " selfish 
principle " in man, that is, broke the control of sin- 
ful purpose, the motives of the Gospel appealed to 
the native desire for happiness, a choice was made 
by the act of the free will which choice was " using 
the means of regeneration," and thus the man was 
r^enerated, the whole complex operation being 
'' instantaneous." Tyler failed to get his point of 
view. He did not grasp the idea of freedom which 
Taylor had introduced, classified him with the 
Arminians and Socinians, and from that moment 
lost all capacity for understanding him. Out of all 
this confusion came, however, the good result of 
greater clearness upon the moral government of 
God, which had been over and over again con- 
founded with his physical government, and the 
fact that it is a government by means of motives, 
while the other is a government by forces. Taylor 
at last broke away from the subjection to Edwards 
in which the school had heretofore lain, and con- 
troverted the position of the great leader as to moral 
inability. In his lectures he further modified his 
position upon the prevention of sin, teaching finally 
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that the freedom necesaazy to a moral system, un- 
checked by influences which may be inconsistent 
with the highest perfection of that ^stem, may lead 
to that degree of sin which is actually found in the 
world. " Taylorism " when finally developed might 
be defined as an attempt, while maintaining the prin- 
cipal doctrines of Calvinism, including the previous 
certainty of every moral act, to introduce a philoso- 
phy into the explanation and defense of the system 
which should be true to the facts of human con- 
sciousness. Its prominent feature, which could never 
be hid and seemed to most men utterly inconsistent 
with Calvinism, was the freedom of the will, which 
was now made for the first time in New England 
the real working theoiy of theology and practise. 
It therefore led to powerful attacks upon the whole 
New England school, particularly from Princeton, 
and was the great theological reason for the disrup- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church in 1838. 

Later writers connected more or less intimately 
with the Divinity School of Yale University carried 
on the work of theological development in more or 
less accord with the prevailing line of New England 
thought. Among these one of the most important 
Q "R f. 11 was Horace BushnelUq. v.). InlaaGod 
Snlth^^^ ^^^^ (New York, 1849) he dwelt 

Finney. ^P^'^ ^^^ defects of human language 
and forms of thought, and hence main- 
tained a great degree of reticence as to the nature 
of the immanent Trinity and of the divinity of 
Christ, while affirming both. He did much to save 
the doctrine of Christ's real, consubstantial human- 
ity from the reaction of orthodoxy against Unitari- 
anism by which it might have been lost. He em- 
phasized the method of niulure in religious training 
whereby a " child was to grow up as a Christian 
and never know himself as being otherwise." His 
work upon Nature and the Supernatural (1858) did 
much to establish the realm of the supernatural as 
the realm where free will prevails. But perhaps his 
greatest work was in his contribution to the doc- 
trine of the atonement, where, while neglecting 
the objective side of it, and formally denying the 
governmental theory, the substance of which he 
held, he emphasized as had never been done in the- 
ological history the direct work of Christ in saving 
men, his loving service by which he moves their 
souls toward holiness. George Park Fisher (q.v.), 
the great master in church history, was also an active 
and strong apologist. But he and Samuel Harris, 
while thoroughly loyal in their own persons to the 
New England school, had come to base their rea- 
sonings and general treatment of the subject so 
entirely upon foreign, and chiefly German, scholar- 
ship, that they constitute the transition from this 
school to later forms of theology. Among the New 
School Presbyterians, Henry Boynton Smith (q.v.) 
was a loyal son of New England, whom extensive 
studies abroad and wide theological scholarship did 
not cany out of the precincts of the school. He be- 
longed to the conservative side, having studied 
with Woods at Andover, and remained to the end 
a determinist in his doctrine of the will. His effort 
to form a " Christocentric " theology, and thus pro- 
mote the development, resulted in little more tiian 
a nominal embodiment of this idea. The Oberlin 
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theologians were very productive, especially in the 
early years of the institution (1833 sqq.). Charles 
Grandison Finney (q.v.) had eariy come to the 
adoption of the great New England principles in 
a substantially original manner. In its matured 
form, his theology was substantially Taylorism. 
An eariy discussion in Oberlin upon sanctification 
and the possibility of perfect holiness in this life 
led to the formulation of a principle which was long 
current in Oberlin, to which the name of '* the 
simplicity of moral action " was given. Supposing 
that there could be at any instant but one moral 
choice of the will, it was affirmed that that single 
and indivisible moral act must be either wholly sin- 
ful or entirely holy. And, since the will is free, the 
possibility of an imintemipted series of perfectly 
holy choices, and hence of perfect holiness, must 
be maintained. James Harris Fairchild (q.v.) 
closed the line of New England theologians at Ober- 
lin with ElemerUa of Theology (1892), which was 
the summing-up of the previous growth, stated 
with great simplicity and clearness, a moderate 
and sensible working theology for the average 
minister. 

The New England system received its fullest, 
most comprehensive, and most representative ex- 
pression in the lectures of Professor Edwards 
Amasa Park (q.v.). There is scarcely a great 
thought, and certainly no great con- 
tribution to the growing system in any 
of his predecessors, which he did not 
take up and give its due place and in- 
fluence in his own theology. He was of that line 
of theological descent which, beginning with Ed- 
wards, flowed through Hopkins, Emmons, and 
Woods; but he was greatly modified by Taylor, 
and took up, with one great and fatal exception, 
all of the results of his study into his own thought. 
From his system as a point of view the meaning of 
the whole development becomes plun. As thus 
constituting the key to the whole school and em- 
bracing it all. Park's theology may be considered 
the culmination of the school. It is, first of all, a 
" system," a structure in which course is built upon 
course tUl all is complete. Adopting the Scotch 
philosophy. Park began with the doctrine of causa- 
tion and built upon this the argument for the exist- 
ence of God. He thus obtains, not a perfect con- 
ception of Ciod, but an elemental idea, upon which 
the rest of the argument may be founded. He then 
proceeds to the proof of the benevolence of God, 
and here he discusses the prevention of sin, and, as a 
lemma to this aigument, the immortality of the soul. 
His alignment here is generally the later position 
of Taylor, that perhaps God can not consistently 
prevent sin in the best moral system. He did 
not follow Taylor into indeterminism, but remained 
more nearly with Edwards, accepting, however, 
Taylor's discriminations in respect to the moral 
government of God. Park then proceeds to the 
positive arguments for the benevolence of God, the 
greatest of which is man's moral nature, which 
makes it certain that God can not occupy a lower 
level than we. The structure of his aigument never 
ffinches, and never advances propositions for which 
a preparation has not been made before. The fact 
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that €iod is benevolent is made the basis of an argu- 
ment to show that his benevolence comprises his 
entize moral nature, and that all his acts are ref- 
erable to this motive. This is the consistent and 
full application of the Edwardsean theory of virtue. 
The love of God is thus made the determinative 
principle oi Park's theology. In his treatment of 
the Bible, Park prepared for the next stadium of 
American thec^ogy, though not himself entering 
upon it. Hie discovery of various readings of the 
original texts, Stuart's treatment of minor forms 
of error in the Bible, the rumor of the higher criti- 
cism, and the influence of the Origin of Species, had 
combined to make Park first reject the doctrine of 
the verbal inspiration of the Bible, and then limit 
its in^iration to its " religious and moral impres- 
son and t^eaching " as to the matter, and to " sug- 
gestion " and " superintendence " as to the man- 
ner. Thus some of the most objectionable features 
of the idea of Biblical authority were removed. 
Miracles were accepted and defended principally 
from their necessity to revelation, which makes 
them so probable that they need very little evidence 
to commend them to present acceptance. As to the 
Trinity and Christolpgy, Park left these doctrines 
where Stuart had left them. The weight of his argu- 
ment 'm expended in maintaining ^e divinity of 
Christ. He does nothing to advance the rationale 
of either doctrine. This was itself an almost fatal 
(HnisBion, for the questioning which the Unitarians 
began in the middle of the preceding century had 
now become so insistent that not to attempt to 
meet it was a confession of incompetence to meet 
the issues of the day. But Park was still hindered 
from peroeiviiig the full demand of the times by his 
reUanoe upon the sufficiency of the Biblical argu- 
ment to prove any position of theology, although 
in practise his proof was aliAost entirely a rational 
one for the doctrines which he really discussed. 

These favorite doctrines of Park, and of New 
England, are met in the anthropological group. He 
was a high Calvinist. He maintained the " previ- 
ous certainty of all events which actually occur." 
To TnaintAJn this« he also maintained 
4. Sommary Edwards' theory of the will, not fol- 
of Park's lowing Taylor into his modifications 
^^^oHotnT' in the interest of freedom. Hence he 
also d^ended the doctrine of election, 
which he founded in God's benevolence by adopt- 
ing the general principle that God elected as many 
M he consistently could, that is, as many as he 
eouid without interfering too much in the system 
which he had established. Park taught that all sin 
is voluntary, and that original sin is not sin " prop- 
oiy so called." The "proximate" occasion of 
man's sinning is the corruption of his nature; but 
this proceeds from the sin of Adam, which is there- 
fore the ** remote " occasion of man's sirming. As to 
the theory of the connection existing between Adam 
and his descendants, Park observed silence. In his 
treatment of the atonement. Park followed closely 
his predecessors in the nature and scope of the doc- 
trine, and in the forms under which it was pre- 
sented, retaining and employing the old govern- 
mental analogies. He thus failed to ethicize the 
theology, and made the idea of atonement unreal 



to the modem mind. But he powerfully refuted 
the idea that God is an angry God to be placated 
by a blood-offering; he enlarged the idea of sacri- 
fice; he made the whole universe, and not merely 
this little globe, the theater of the atonement; and 
he strips from the older forms of the theory many 
merely adventitious elements. And he defines it 
formally thus: " The atonement exhibits and hon- 
ors the holiness, distributive justice, and law of 
God, and it promotes the holiness and happiness of 
the universe, so as to make the conduct of God in 
forgiving men consistent with the honor of his holi- 
ness, distributive justice, and law, and so as to 
satisfy his general justice in rescuing sinners from 
unconditional punishment, in adopting measures 
for inducing them to repent, and in eternally re- 
warding them if they do repent." The underlying 
idea of punishment which determines this theory 
is that punishment is an expression of the divine 
disapproval of sin, eternal in its very nature as 
the disapproval is eternal, for the ultimate object 
of preventing further sin in the universe. Thus 
while the idea that punishment is a satisfaction to 
justice is outgrown, the idea that it is essentially for 
the reformation of the criminal himself has not yet 
appeared. To dispatch remaining elements more 
briefly: Park's treatment of regeneration did not 
reach the height of Taylor's discussions, because 
he did not follow Taylor in modifying Edwards' 
theory of the will, feeling apparently no necessity 
for a " neutral point " in the mind to which mo- 
tives might be addressed; he made the truth the 
means of regeneration; sanctlfication is progress- 
ive, and men do not actually become perfectly holy 
in this life; justification is Gfynonymous with for- 
giveness; and the future punLshment of those who 
die without having surrendered themselves to the 
claims of apprehended duty, will be eternal. 

VL The Collapse of the School: The theology 
of Park was a h^hly elaborated and finished struc- 
ture and the source of great light to many minds; 
but, like a great lighthouse, it was placed among 
the waves, and those waves were destined to rise to 
an imexampled height and to sweep the edifice 
away. It is a simple historical fact that in 1880 
the New England theology was taught at all the 
Congregational seminaries with the possible (and 
only partial) exception of Hartford, and that in 
about fifteen years, the great professors who rep- 
resented it had all passed away and were succeeded 
in every case by men who anxiously sought to sep- 
arate themselves from all identification with it. 
And this collapse was the more complete in that 
no one appeared to maintain the system by formal 
and careful exposition or defense. And within ten 
more years the theological tone of the whole de- 
nomination had completely altered. The New 
England theology, as constituting a distinct school, 
having recognized leaders, conscious of its own 
worth and able to resist encroachments and per- 
form the theological service demanded by the day, 
had passed away. It remains to ask whether there 
is anything in the history here traced to explain 
this remarkable end of so long and great a move- 
ment. (1) It will be evident that with all its bril- 
liant modifications and substantial " improve- 
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ments" in theology, the New England thedqgy 
was essentially defensive, conservative, immov- 
ably Calvinistic. Ekiwards had no thought of inno- 
vation. He did innovate, but it was by the inter- 
nal necessity of his own thinking, a fact which was 
largely hidden from himself. To the end, the lead- 
ers in general supposed themselves to be saying 
substantially what had been said, only in better 
ways, with the removal of this or that error, sup- 
posed in every case to be incidental rather than 
central and vital. And at the end the main features 
of the Calvinistic view of the worid, the sover- 
eignty of God, determinism, and human helpless- 
ness, remained unaffected so as to give to the 
whole system, in the eyes of a worid where human- 
ity had begun to find itself, an air of abstractness 
and imreality which could not be suited to the 
actual needs of men. The worid had passed on 
into another atmosphere in the three hundred years 
since Calvin's death, and his great doctrines seemed 
to have no reality to men now living. (2) But the 
difficulty was more specific than this. The new 
philosophy of the day was evolutionistio. Profes- 
sor Park had done his best to be just to Darwin, 
but it may be said that the Darwinian idea never 
once entered his mind, was never comprehended 
by him. Evolution magnifies law, it rejects mira- 
cles. It consequently rejects the idea of a miracu- 
lous revelation of religion from God to man. It 
explains even the Bible as a development. Hence 
it is the foe of authority in the sphere of religion, 
and acknowledges only such an authority as the 
evident truth has, however discovered and in what- 
ever department of human thought. New England 
theology did nothing essential to meet this condi- 
tion. It yielded the point of verbal inspiration, it 
admitted a modified development in the Old Tes- 
tament, it retired within the very citadel of the- 
ology by concentrating the inspiration of the Bible 
upon its religious message alone; but it did not 
consider the facts about the Biblical miracles, it 
contented itself with an untenable apology, and it 
did not once raise the question of any such neces- 
sity of revelation as it had always assumed. With 
all this it preserved the authority of the Bible, and 
when it was faced, as in the Unitarian controverqr, 
with a demand for a rationale or a surrender of its 
doctrine, it took shelter behind this authority, 
which the age no longer acknowledged, and re- 
fused a rationale. A new conception of revelation 
was what the new age demanded; and when New 
England theology diowed itself unable even to 
comprehend the question, it pronounced its own 
sentence. (3) And then the system, by the exig- 
encies of a rational defense of thesevenJ doctrines, 
which it was not willing to modify, had de- 
potentiated the old ^stem which it sought to 
replace, and had become at many points leim and 
meager. Its Trinity was a Trinity of ** distinctions " 
which lent itself little to the worship of the Church 
which had long been addressed to " the Father of 
an infinite majesty, his adorable, true, and only 
Son, also the Holy Ghost." Its Clirist was too en- 
tirely a God and not a man in any conceivable way. 
Even its work of atonement had become so ab- 
stract as to seem superfiuous, and yet it was not 



recognised as superfluous. In no place was it full, 
warm, living, palpitating with life, except in its 
purely ethical and psychological portions, where it 
dealt at first hand with accessible facts. No won- 
der that men educated by it, who felt the breath 
of the new life of the new age, accepted ita silent 
lesson, more powerful than its open one, rejected 
what it had n^nified, and took its ethics for its true 
message, thus superseding it. It is so full of the 
most valuable instruction on every point that no 
man can master it without becoming a theologian; 
and no man can become a theologian in this day, 
even by its help, without finally rejecting it for 
something simpler, more in touch with realities, 
and sounder in its rational processes. 

Fbank Hugh Foster. 

Bibuogbapht: TIm lebocd should be studied in the WaHtM 
of its seven! gnat leaden. Hopldns. the two Edwards, Bel- 
lamy, Emmons, Woods, Dwight, etc., and in their numerous 
monocnphs. There has been no genenJ genetie history 
of the school until that of the present writer, A Oeiutie 
Biatory of tks New England Theoiogy, Chicaco, 1007; but 
the BibliotKMa Sacra is full of valuable articles upon it. 
and PkofesBor Park wrote MemairM of Hopkins (Boston, 
1862) and Emmons (1861) of the fint nnk. A Life of 
Edwards is promised by Rev. Wm. E. Park, which will be 
of great value. The reader should also consult the Uten- 
tun under the articles on the men named in the text; 
Q. P. Fisher, DiscusnbfM in Hutory and Theoiogu* New 
Yo^ 1880; Q. N. Boaidman. A Hid, of New England 
Theology, ib.. 1899; W. Walker, Ten New England Lead- 
en, ib.. 1901; H. Q. Ckxidaiti. Studiee in New Bnglamd 
Tfwueendentaliem, ib., 1907; J. W. Riley, Anurioan Phi- 
loeo]^y: the eaHy SehooU, ib., 1907. 

NEW ICARIA. See Ck>ian7Nisif, II., 7. 

NSW JERUSALEM CHURCH (NEW CHURCH). 

Doctrinal Bask (| 1). 

Origins in Europe and America (| 2). 

Development; Statistics (f 3). 

Publishing Agencies (| 4). 

The Academy (16).* 

The General Church of the New Jeroaalem (| 6). 

The New Church " signified by the New Jenissr 
lem in the Apocalypse/' according to Emanuel 
Swedenboigy and hence called also the New Jeru- 
salem Church and Church of the New Jerusalem, is 
the body of Christian believers who accept Sweden- 

borg's interpretation of the Holy 

X. Doctrinal Scriptures as a divinely given revela- 

Basis. tion of their spiritual meaning and 

who believe that in this opening of the 
divine Word in its interior meaning the Lord is mar 
king his second advent to the world; that this ad- 
vent is accompanied by the universal judgment, 
overturning, and remaking of the religious beliefs 
of mankind which were figuratively foretold in 
Matt. xxiv. as the " end oi ^ world " and in Rev. 
zxi. as the " passing away of the fonner things/' 
the '* beholding of a new heaven and a new earth/' 
and the " descent from heaven of the holy city, 
New Jerusalem, to be the tabernacle of God with 
men." In its largest meaning the New Church, 
according to Swedenboig, is a new divine dispensa- 
tion, following the apostolic or Christian as that 
followed the Jewish, and embraces all of whatever 
name or tongue who acknowledge the three essen- 
tials of the Qiurch which are: (1) the divinity of 
the Lord, (2) the holiness of the Word, and (3) the 
life of charity (Divine Providence, p. 267). In a 
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restricted aense the New Church consists of those 
who openly confess the Lord Jesus Christ as re- 
vealed in his second coming in the newly opened 
Word, and unite by the proper rites wit^ the ec- 
clcadastical body organized for the worship of Jesus 
in his divine humanity as the only God of heaven 
and earth, believing that in his glorified person 
is the Trinity of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit (like 
Eoul, body, and operation in man) and that he is 
the rede^ner and savior of mankind; and who 
cooperate for the promulgation of this new Chris- 
tian knowledge and confession among mankind. 
They might therefore be distinctly classified as 
"Jesus-worshipers." For the complete theologi- 
cal system of the New Church see Swbdenbgro, 
EiiAinnsu 

The organisation and growth of the New Church 
are peculiar as they are those of a belief instilled 
by books without the influence of any personal per- 
suasion or leadership. Swedenborg 
2. Origins died in London in the year 1772. He 
in Europe never preached a sermon, and he made 
and no effort to gather about him a band 
America, of disciples or followers. He donated 
his works, about twenty volumes, 
published in Latin anonymously, to bishops and 
imirersity librarians. The first to translate com- 
plete volumes into English were two esteemed 
dergymen of the Church of England, Thomas Hart- 
ley, rector of Winwich in Northamptonshire, and 
John Clewes, rector of St. John's in Manchester. 
The movement toward a church organization began 
in England with a small body of the receivers of the 
doctrines who on July 31, 1787, held the first meet- 
ing for worship according to the doctrines of the 
New Church in the house of Thomas Wright in 
Poultiy Road, London. Mr. James Hindmarsh, 
who had been a Wesleyan preacher and had received 
the doctrines through his son Robert Hindmarsh 
the printer, was chosen by lot to officiate at this 
inaugural meeting in place of a priest, the sac- 
rament of the holy supper was administered to 
eleven persons, and five others were baptised into 
the faith of the New Church. In 1788 the " public 
worship of the Lord in his second coming" was 
celebrated for the first time at the opening service 
of a chapel obtained in Great East Cheap, London, 
by the society adopting the name " The New Church 
agnified by the New Jerusalem in the Revelation." 
Here took place, the same year, June 1, the first 
ordination of ministerB for the New Church; James 
Hindmarsh and Samuel Smith, both former Meth- 
odist preachers, being set apart for ordination, and 
twelve members being chosen by lot to lay their 
hands upon the candidates. Through James Hind- 
manh and his successors are derived all the subse- 
qoent ordinations of ministers in the New Church 
in Great Britain. About the same time circles of 
readers and believers were formed in Stockholm, 
Gothenburg, and Skara in Sweden, although no 
distinct church organization was attempted in that 
country. Readers and publishers of the doctrines 
appeared at that time also in Germany, France, 
and Russia. In America the doctrines were intro- 
duced by James Glen, a Scotchman, who in Phila- 
ddphia in June, 178i, delivered a public lecture on 



the doctrines of the New Chiuch, this being their 
first public proclamation in any place in the world. 
Books were later sent over by Robert Hindmarsh 
of London and an edition of the True Christian Re- 
ligion was published in Philadelphia by Francis 
Bailey in 1789, among the subscribers to which were 
Benjamin Franklin, Robert Morris, and other dis- 
tinguished men. In 1790 Lord Thomas Fairfax, Dr. 
John J. Cabell, Colonel Robert Carter of Virginia, 
and Judge John Young of Philadelphia, later of 
Greensburg, Pa., were instrumental in introducing 
the doctrines in these states. In 1792 a society was 
organised in Baltimore and a liturgical worship intro- 
duced, the first sermon in America being preached 
here on April 1 in the court house, by the Rev. James 
Wilmer, formerly of Christ Church College, Oxford. 
In the same year Ralph Mather, a convert and lay 
preacher of Liverpool, arrived in Philadelphia and 
held meetings for worship there. In 1794 the Rev. 
William Hill of the Church of England, an ardent 
disciple of the New Church, went to Boston, pub- 
lished the writings and deposited a set of the Arcana 
celestia in the library of Harvard College, thus plant- 
ing the seed for the extensive growth of the New 
Church in Boston and throughout New England. 
In 1798 the distinctive priesthood of the New Church 
in America began in the ordination of Ralph Mather 
and John Hargrove by the church in Baltimore, 
" ten elders or representatives " laying their hands 
upon the candidates for ordination. Through John 
Hargrove are derived the successive ordinations into 
the priesthood of the New Church in America as in 
England through James Hindmarsh. In 1802 the 
Rev. John Hargrove preached a sermon in the 
rotunda of the capitol at Washington before the 
Senate and House of Representatives. 

Societies having sprung up in various places in 
England, the first ** General Conference of the Mem- 
bers of the New Jerusalem Church " was held in 
London April 13, 1789, at the place of worship in 

Great East Cheap, London. The at- 

3. Devetop- tendance included members from 

ment; Sweden and from America. In this 

Statistics, and the armual conferences following 

a catechism and liturgy were adopted 
and forms of ordination and rules for the vestments 
of the ministers were drawn up. With few omissions 
the conference has met every year from that time 
to the present. The one himdred and second ses- 
sion was held in London in 1909. The body is now 
designated as the ** General Conference of the New 
Church." Its MintUes for the year 1909 shows 70 
societies with a total membership of 6,665, and 
Sunday-schools numbering 7,907 scholars and 739 
teachers. The ministers of the English Conference 
are classified as ordaining ministers, ordained min- 
isters, recognised leaders, and missionaries. The 
ordaining ministers number 7, the ordained 38, and 
the leaders and missionaries 18. The first general 
convention of the New Jerusalem in America was 
held m Philadelphia on May 15, 1817. At first a 
convention of delegates of societies, it has since 
become a body composed of the several associations 
of state and territorial organizations of the chiuich 
which with some isolated societies are represented 
by delegates. The convention has continued to 
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meet every year with few omissions until the pres- 
ent time. The Journal of the 89th session of the 
general convention of the New Jenisalem in the 
United States of America, held in 1909, has a list 
of 14 associations and 6 isolated societies with a 
total membership of 6,425, and a Sunday-school 
membership of 3,281. Its roll of ministers em- 
braces: general pastors, who have ordaining powers 
and preside over associations, 8; pastors and min- 
isters, 95; authorised candidates and preachers, 6. 
The English conference maintains a theological 
school for training men for the ministry in the New 
Church College in Islington, London, with its local 
branches. The American convention has its theo- 
logical school at Cambridge, Mass., with commodi- 
ous grounds and buildings inomediately adjoining 
Harvard University. It maintains an able faculty 
and in 1909 graduated a class of two and in 1910 
a class of one. The church also maintains a pre- 
paratory school at Waltham, Mass., and schools for 
collegiate and advanced studies in Urbana, Ohio, 
the latter institution having received a university 
charter from the State of Ohio in 1850. Societies 
of the New Church exist, outside of the United 
States and Canada and Great Britain, in Brasil, 
France, Switzerland, Austria, Germany, Denmark, 
Sweden, Australia, Natal, Mauritius, and Mexico. 

The publishing activity of the New Church has 
been quite phenomenal. Book and Tract Societies 
were shortly after the death of Swedenboi^g estab- 
lished in London, Manchester, and Birmingham in 

England, and in Boston, New York, 

4. Pub- and Philadelphia in America. The 

liahing Swedenboig Society established in 

Agencies. London in 1810 has published editions 

of Swedenboig's writings in whole or 
in part in Latin, English, Welsh, Icehmdic, Swedish, 
Danish, Italian, French, German, Russian, Polish, 
Magyar, Arabic, and Hindi. The works in Italian 
are deposited in the free libraries throughout Italy 
and Sicily. Between one and two hundred thou- 
sand volumes have been distributed to the Protes- 
tant ministers applying for them in England and 
America, and the American Swedenboig Printing 
and Publishing Society furnishes all free libraries 
applying with full sets of the works. Swedenborg's 
Latin editions have been carefully and eleganUy 
republished, and the original manuscripts preserved 
in the Royal Academy's library at Stockholm have 
been reproduced in photolithographed volumes at 
great expense. The number of titles of Sweden- 
borg's works and of works relating to him and the 
New Church contained in the BrUiah Museum Cat- 
alogue is over five hundred, and the Bibliography 
0/ Swedenborg published by the Swedenborg Society 
(London, 1907) containing titles alone is a volume 
of 760 pages. The periodical press of the New 
Church embraces one Quarterly Review, two monthly 
magazines, and a considerable nimiber of monthly 
and weekly papers published in English, German, 
Danish, and Swedish. The publishing center in 
London is at 1 Bloomsbury Street, W.; and in New 
York at 3 West Twenty-ninth Street. A publish- 
ing house also exists in Stuttgart, Germany. The 
dissemination of the doctrines of the New Church 
through the press and by means of books on phi- 



losophy and literature by those not identified with 
the religious body itself b so extensive as to imii- 
cate an influence of the New Church on modem 
thought and belief much wider than the limits of 
its enrolled membership. 

The ritual of the New Church follows in general 
the lines of the Anglican Book of Common Prayer, 
although the doxologies and prayers are all ad- 
dressed to the Lord Jesus Christ as God instead of 
through him to another divine person. The fol- 
lowing creed or '* faith " is found in the Book of 
Worship of the American Convention: 

Thb Gbbbd. 

We ivonhip the One God. the Lord the Savior. 
Jeeiu Christ: in whom 10 the Father, the Son. and the 
Holy Spirit; whoee Humanity m Divine; who for our sal- 
vation did come into the worid and take our natniv upon 
Him. He endured temptation even to the passion of the 
cross. He overcame the hells and so deliverai man. He 
glori6ed His Humanity by uniting it with the Divinity of 
which it was betotten; so He became the Redeemer of the 
worid. without whom no mortal can be saved. And they 
are saved who believe in Him and keep the Oommandments 
of His Word. This is His Commandment: That w« love 
one another as He has loved us. Amen. 

In accordance with the high degree of sanctity 
attached to the Word by virtue of the indwelling 
divine and q>iritual meaning beneath its letter, the 
sacraments are held in the highest veneration: the 
Lord being " really " althou^^ not materially pres- 
ent in the Lord's Supper in the divine good and truth 
which are his body and blood ; and in baptism, there 
being an actual angelic association formed and an 
enrolment in heaven effected. New Churchmen do 
not call themselves ** Swedenboigians/' believing 
that this name implies a sect originating in a man's 
opinions and leadership, whereas the New Church is 
a divine dispensation of truth of which the man 
Swedenborg was only the transmitting instrumen- 
tality, as the evan^lists were the human Uana- 
mitters of a divine revelation, and not founders of 
sects to be named after them. Frank Sbwaul. 

The Academy of the New Church is the result of 

a reformatory movement based upon the labors of 

Rev. Richard DeCharms (d. 1863), 

5. The and of Rev. William Henry Benade 

Academy of (d. 1905), for a stricter adherence to 

the New the revelation given through RmsLmiftl 

Chnrch. Swedenboig, and for a greater dis- 
tinctiveness of the religious and social 
life in the New Church. After many years of pre- 
paratoiy woric the Academy was oiganiaed in Phila- 
delphia June 19, 1876, by W. H. Benade, John 
Pitcaim, and ten others, eminent ministers and 
laymen of the New Church, on the basis of the 
following distinctive principles: (1) The acknowl- 
edgment of the divine authority of Swedenboig's 
theological writings as the Word of God in his sec- 
ond coming; (2) the recognition of the spiritually 
consummated state of the Christian worid, and the 
consequent necessity of the distinctive establish- 
ment of the New Church in worship, oiganiiation, 
and life; (3) the government of the church to re- 
side in its priesthood in its three degrees; (4) New 
Church baptism as the necessaiy means of en- 
trance into the outward Church; (5) the wine of 
the hoty supper to be administered only in the 
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fennented juice of the grape; (6) marriage to be 
based on religious principles and on similaiity in 
religioa between husband and wife; (7) interfer- 
ence with the birth of offspring in marriage to be 
condemned as an abomination; (8) the laws re- 
vealed in Swedenborg's work on conjugal love con- 
cermng the intermediates between marriage and 
adultery to be acknowledged as laws of order; 
(9) social life to be based upon similarity of re- 
ligion; (10) unanimity in essential things to be the 
guiding principle in the government of the church; 
(11) legislation in spiritual things to be avoided 
as unnecessary and hurtful; (12) education of the 
young in the doctrines of the New Church the chief 
hope for the establishment of the New Cliurch in 
the (Christian worid. 

In pursuance of these principles and aims the 
Academy in 1877 opened a theological school and 
college for 3roung men in Philadelphia, and, a few 
years later, a seminary for young ladies and pri- 
mary schools for children of both sexes. In 1897 
all these departments were removed to Bryn Athyn, 
Pa., fifteen miles northeast of Philadelphia, and 
there, through the munificence of John Pitcaim, a 
number of large buildings have been erected and 
equipped for the educational work of the Academy, 
the enterprise being liberally endowed by him. The 
faculty of the scfaods consists of twenty-five pro- 
fessors and teachers, with Charles E. Doering as 
the present superintendent. The religious educar 
tion is under the direct supervision of Bishop Pen- 
dleton, who is also the president of the Academy. 
New Church baptism is an obligatory condition of 
entrance into the schools. The aims and methods 
of instruction are unique, the constant purpose 
being to prepare the pupils for a life of piety, virtue, 
and usefulness not only in this world but more espe- 
cially for the eternal life. Religion, therefore, enters 
as the essential and all-qual^ying element in all 
branches of instruction. The Academy issues an 
annual Journal of Edueation. 

The majority of those who sympathized with the 
aims and principles of the Academy were members 
of the Pennsylvania Association, which was a com- 
ponent part of the General C^nven- 
6. The tion. This association, in 1883, adopted 
Gcnenl the name of " The General (Jhuitdi of 
Qwrch of Pennsylvania " together with an epis- 
tfae Hew copal form of government, and with 
Jenualem. tl^ body friends of the Academy in 
other states began to associate them- 
selves. Determined and persistent opposition to 
the Academy on the part of the leaders of the con- 
vention culminated in 1890, when the convention 
refused to receive the annual report of the Creneral 
Church of Pennsylvania and attempted to inter- 
fere with that autonomy in its internal affairs 
which had been guaranteed to state associations by 
the constitution of the general convention. The 
General Church then severed its connection with 
the convention, and the majority of its members 
in 1897 organized anew under the name of The 
General Church of the New Jerusalem, with Rev. 
William Frederick Pendleton as its bishop. This 
church, a year after its organisation, counted 300 
membm, but at present numbers 1,000 members, 



all of whom have been received by individual ap- 
plication. There are sixteen societies and circles, 
with twenty-two ministers. Five of the societies 
maintain local parish schools, conducted according 
to the principles of the Academy. The bishop is 
assisted by a consistory and a general coimcil. The 
council of the clergy and the (lay) executive com- 
mittee meet armually. There are annual district 
assemblies, and a general assembly every third year. 
New Church 14/6, a mouthy magazine established 
in 1881, is the official organ of the Creneral Church; 
it is published at Bryn Athyn, Pa., and is edited 
by Rev. Carl TheophUus O^mer and Rev. Alfred 
Acton. C. T. Odlbcer. 

BiBuooaAPHT: For the hiatoxy oonsolt: R. Hindmanh, 
Ri9e and ProgmM of the New Jerutaiem Church in Eng- 
land and other PofU, London, 1861; New Church Almanac, 
Boston, 1889 (oontaina historical account of the denom- 
ination). Q. Field, Memoira, IncidenU, and Aemtnis- 
cencea of the Early Hiet. of the New Chtarch in Michigan, 
Indiana, lUinoia, . . . New York, 1879; J. Bayley. New 
Church Worthiee, London, 1884; R. Sundelin, Swedenr 
borgianiemene hieloria i Sverige, Upsala, 1886; the Jour- 
nale of the General Convention, 1817-S6, were reprinted in 
3 vols., Boston, 1888; Q. H. Briggs. Hiet. of the Rhodea 
New Churth Society, 1797-190», London, 1904; C. F. 
Dole, The New ChurxA; tohat, how, why? New York. 1906. 
The principal treatment of the doctrine of the New 
Jerusalem Church is given in the article Swedenboig (q.v.). 
Consult further: B. F. Barrett, Ledtirea on the New 
DiepeneaUon, Philadelphia, 1842; idem. CathoUeity of 
the New Church, New York, 1863; A. Clissold, Creeda of 
Athanaaiua, Sabelliua, Swedenborg, Compared, London, 
1873; J. Clowes, OutHnea of Swedenborg^a Dodrinea, Lon- 
don, 1873; New Jeruaalem Church, Creed of the New 
Church, London, 1883; J. Worcester, Leeturea upon the 
Dodrinea of the New Church, Boston, 1886; T. Parsons, 
OuUinea of the Religion and PhUoaophy of Swedenborg, 
Boston, 1894; J. F. Buas, What the New Church Teachea, 
London, 1897; F. Sewall. Swedenborg and Modem Ideal- 
iam, London, 1902; Q. Trobridge, FoundaHona of PhUoao- 
phy, London, 1904; E. Swift, Manual of the Dodrinea of 
the New Church, Boston, n.d. 

NEW JERUSALEM, GENERAL CHURCH OF 
THE. See Now Jerttbalbm Church, § 6. 

NEW LIFE CHURCH. See Nbw, John Fair. 

NEW LIGHT ANTIBURGHERS. See Pbebbt- 

TXBIAN8. 

NEW MANICHEANS. 

I. In the East. 
Euehites, Predeoetsori of the Bogomiles (f 1). 
Bogomile Doctrine of Creation and Salvation (f 2). 
BogomUe Praotises and History (| 3). 
II. In the West. 

Their DUfusion and Names; Cathari. Bulgari, Albi- 

genses (| 1). 
Forerunnen and Foundations (| 2). 
Albigensian Doctrines (f 3). 
Doctrines of the Cathari (f 4). 
(TftnnpftigTMi Against Them (i 5). 

The term " New Manicheans " may conveniently 
be applied to certain medieval duali£||ic sects, which 
both in their dualistic teaching and in their oigani- 
zation and ascetic principles represent a recru- 
descence of Manicheism (see Mani, Manicheans), 
with which they are historically related. The prin- 
cipal sects falling under this category are: Euehites 
and BogomUes of the. East, and the Cathari and 
Albigenses of the West. 

I. In the East: The dualistic Bogomiles, who 
]^>pearBd early in the twelfth century in Bulgaria 
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and the neighboring districts^ arofie from the amal- 
gamation of the PaulicianB (q.v.) and the Euohites 
or Meewaliana (q. v.) . Both these earlier 

z. Euchites, sects had wandered, between the eighth 

Predecesson and tenth centuries, from Armenia, 

of the Mesopotamia, and northern Syria, 

Bogomiles. to Thrace, where they had become ab- 
sorbed in the Slavic Bulgarians. The 
dogmatic and ethical dualism evolved in Pauli- 
cianism from its Marcionitic basis received from the 
Euchites an ascetic and oigiastic element. p*he 
Key of Truth (Armenian text, Eng. transl., and in- 
troduction by F. C. Conybeare, Oxford, 1898), 
which Conybeare calls " a manual of the Faulician 
church " and attributes to the eariy medieval period, 
contradicts the chaxge of dualism made by medieval 
writers against this party, a. h. n.] This was 
the more easy since an ascetic rigorism, either 
gnostic or ICanichean in origin, had been an impoz^ 
tant factor in the earlier phases of the Faulician 
sect. There was also doubtless some intermixtiue 
of Fersian Manicheism. Faulicianism, deriving its 
elements partly from Fersian Manicheism and 
partly from Marcionism, brought to the Bulga- 
rian heretic not only the lofty authority of their 
" apostles " or " perfected," but also the rejection 
of the Old Testament, an asceticism which com- 
manded to abstain from meat, and a horror of the 
cross. Euchitism, on the other hand, gave as its 
ancient Manichean heritage the doctrine of the evil 
soul generated in man by Satan, to be conquered 
only by the prayer and intercession of those made 
perfect in asceticism. All these early elements 
were overlaid partly by Slavic paganism and partly 
by the independent speculations of the leaders of 
the sect. The fully developed system of the Bogo- 
miles of the early twelfth century, therefore, reveals 
its kinship with the older Gnostic and Manichean 
dualism only in its simpler basal principles. A 
prelude to th6 Bogomilian system is furnished by 
the doctrines of the Thracian Euchites about 1050, 
as described by Fsellus in " On the Activity of 
Demons " (ed. F. Boissonade, Nurembeig, 1838; also 
MPG, cxxii.). Their view of God and the universe 
was one of relative dualism. From the highest God, 
who ruled over the supramundane regions, emanated 
two sons, the older, Satanael, controlling the earthly 
world, and the younger, Christ, the lord of the 
heavenly world. This dualism, which was regarded 
as merely transitory, gave rise to three divisions of 
the Euchites. One honored Satanael and Christ 
equally; another honored Christ alone, but feared 
Satanael too much to scorn or blaspheme him; 
the third reverenced only Satanael as the first- 
bom of the highest God and the creator of the 
visible world, considering Christ the cause of in- 
jurious phenomena in nature. These Euchites, 
evidently a development of the earlier Messalians, 
seem to have become amalgamated with the Fauli- 
cians of Thrace and Bulgaria toward the end of the 
eleventh century, thus giving rise to the great sect 
of the Bogomiles. Their name signifies " friends 
of God," evidently a special designation of the *' per- 
fected " of the sect. 

The Bogomiles rejected the Mosaic writings, but 
accepted the Fsalter, the "Book of the Sixteen 



Frophets," four Gospels, the writings of the apos- 
tles, and various apocrypha. The Euchite dualism 
of Satanael and Christ was evolved by them into 

a cosmogonic drama, which opens 
3. Bogomile with the account of the creation and 
Doctrine of fall in Genesis, Elohim being inter- 
Creation and preted as Satanael. Falling from 
Salvation, heaven, this Satanael-Elohim creates 

the terrestrial world as recorded in 
Genesis, and forms man of mud, while the moisture 
falling from the right great toe of this human figure 
assumes the form of the serpent. Satanael then 
endeavors to breathe into the lifeless man, but suc- 
ceeds only in sending breath through the image's 
toe into the serpent, which thus receives life. In 
despair Satanael sends a messenger to the highest 
God to vivify man, promising that man shall then 
belong equally to the highest God and to Satanael, 
thus filling the place in the upper world of angels 
made vacant by the fall of Satanael. God accepts 
this agreement, but Satanael, seeking to win Adam 
and Eve for himself alone, enters the serpent and 
embraces Eve, thus becoming the parent of Cain 
and his sister Calomena. Adam later begets by Eve 
Abel and other sons and daughters. After death 
entered the terrestrial world, however, the high- 
est God deprived the recreant demiurge Satanael 
of his divine form and creative power, though 
permitting him for a time to rule the lower worid 
and himianity. Through his tool, Moses, and 
through the Decalogue, full of contradictions and 
folly, Satanael deceived countless men, until, for 
their salvation, God caused the Logos to emanate 
from himself as his second bom son in 5500 a.m. 
This Logos, or redeeming principle, known now as 
Michael or " the angel of great counsel," and again 
as Jesus or Christ descending from heaven, entered 
the Virgin by her right ear and seemed to assume 
the body of an earthly man. Really, however, he 
brought his spiritual body from the higher world, 
and with this body, though apparently bom of the 
Virgin, he proclaimed the Gospel to mankind. He 
thus conquered Satanael, who became the power- 
less Satan. The passion, death, and resurrection 
were docetic, and he now occupies Satanael's former 
place at the right hand of God, though at the last 
(cf. I Cor. XV. 28) he shall return to the Father 
whence he emanated. The trinitarianism of the 
Bogomiles is thus Sabellian. 

The cult and the ethics of the Bogomiles show 
many parallels with the teachings of the Euchites. 
A certain amoimt of reverence must be shown the 

demons whom the highest God per- 

3. Bogomfle mitted to rule temporarily over the 

Piactises world, lest injury be received from 

and History, them. Outward conformity with the 

Church was therefore required. It was 
also held, in genuine Euchitic fashion, that demons 
of Satan dwdl in all men and abide, after the death 
of the sinful, in or near their corpses to punish them. 
From the Bogomiles, on the other hand, these tor- 
turing spirits flee a bow-shot away, for in these 
" friends of God " dwells the Holy Ghost begotten 
of the Son. The Bogomiles, therefore, did not 
die but were painlessly freed from the foul raiment 
of sinful flesh and clad in the garment of Christ — 
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an ethereal body such as he had on earth. The sao- 
raments of the Church were rejected. Members 
were reoeived into the sect by a '' baptism of the 
Spirit " for which preparation was made by confes- 
sion and prayer for seven days. An oath of silence 
'Was exacted, and after a further period of probation 
the candidate was received by the imposition of 
hands from all the Bogomiles present, the postu- 
lant facing the east and the Gospel of John being 
placed on his head. Sacred images, including the 
cross, were abhorred; marriage was despised and 
prayer and the eating of meat were prohibited; 
fasting was required thrice each week imtil mid- 
afternoon; and the saints and fathers of the Church 
were banned as false prophets. The Bogomilian 
heresy maintained itself in the Byzantine empire 
for centuries, though undeigoing many modifica- 
tions. The heresy spread to Asia Bfinor, for 
in 1143 at a synod at Constantinople two Cappa- 
docian bishops were deposed for Bogomilianism. 
The emisHaries of the sect were still active in 
the thirteenth century, nor were the Bogomiles 
finally extirpated until the fifteenth century 
(see below). 

IL In the West: The genetic connection of the 
western New Manicheans with the early Manicheans 
is much clearer than in the case of the eastern dual- 
istic sects. As early as the time of Augustine and 
Leo the Great numerous Manichean 
z. Their communities were to be found in 
Diffttsion North Africa, Spain, France, and Italy, 
and whence they reached Holland and 
Hames; Germany by the b^;inning of the elev- 
Catfaariy enth century. Manichean dualism had 
Bulgariy penetrated Northern Gaul in the course 
Albigenaes. of the fourth century, and records 
show its wide dissemination in Italy 
in the sixth and seventh centuries. While the 
Spanish Priscillianists (see Prisciluan) may have 
exercised some slight influence on the development 
of New Manicheism in the West, its connection 
with the eastern Euchites and Bogomiles is indubi- 
table. Certain " Poor men of Christ," burned for 
heresy on the lower Rhine in the first half of the 
twelfth oentuiy, asserted that their doctrines were 
held in Greece and elsewhere, a statement confirmed 
by the similarity of their tenets to those of the Bogo- 
miles. Besides being called Manicheans and Cath- 
ari these heretics were also known as Publicani or 
PopeUcsmi, and (especially in Northern France and 
Flanders) Bulgari (French Bougres). A large num- 
ber of Cathari were likewise termed Druguria (or 
Dugrutia or Dugunthia) from a Thracian district 
belonging to the Byzantine exarchate of Philippop- 
olis. In Northern Italy they were called Patareni 
or Paterinl (a name transferred from the anti-clerical 
followers of Ariald and Erlembald), Albanenses 
(from the city of Alba in Piedmont), Concorrezani 
(after Concorrezzo near Monza), and Bagnoiesi 
(after Bagnolo near Brescia). Somewhat later the 
Southern French local designations came into use, 
such as Albigenses (alter Albi in Languedoc), Tolo- 
sates, Agennenses, Provencals, and Tisserands or 
Texerants (" weavers "). The sect was propar 
gated in the West both by the emigration caused 
by the measures taken by the Commence against 
VIII.— 10 



the Euchites and Bogomiles, and also by their 
wandering missionaries, who found their way from 
Bulgaria through Bosnia and Dalmatia to Northern 
Italy, whence some of them penetrated to Southern 
France or down the Rhine to the Netherlands. 
Everywhere they found the land prepared for them, 
for the remnants of ancient Manichean commimities, 
hidden for centuries, began in the early eleventh 
century to resist the Church. 

Before the rise of the Cathari there thus lay a 
period of preliminary development. About 1000 
a certain Leutard attempted to foimd a sect near 
ChAlons which was clearly influenced by Mani- 
cheism; and in 1022 there was dis- 

2. Fore- covered at Orleans a sect of the Canon 
runners and Stephen and the Scolastic Lisoy which 

Founds- likewise taught such tenets as doce- 
tions. tism, rejection of baptism, the mass, 
the veneration of the saints, and the 
doctrine of good works. A similar sect appeared 
about the same time in the dioceses of Li^ge and 
Arras, founded by an Italian named Gundulf ; and 
in 1030 another body arose at Montef orte near Turin, 
which, beside the usual doctrines, required com- 
munism in property and constant prayer by day and 
night. They put to death fellow sectaries who were 
mortally ill, holding that a violent death was the 
surest path to blessedness. For the pope they 
substituted another head, though whether this was 
the Holy Ghost or some secret head of the sect is 
imknown. They also seem to have rejected the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Similar sects appeared in 
Northern Germany, as at Goslar, where Henry III. 
executed certain " Manicheans " about Christmas, 
1052. By the second half of the twelfth century 
New Manicheism had become a power in Flanders, 
Western and Southern France, and Upper Italy, 
where its adherents not only boldly proclaimed their 
dualism but also sought formal organization. In 
1152 the Cathari of Flanders were at least tolerated 
by Archbishop Henry of Reims. Five years later 
the Cathari held a great council at St. Felix de 
Caraman near Toulouse, where a " pope," Nicetas 
or Niquinta, lately come from Constantinople, 
consecrated several Cathari bishops by the conaola- 
merUum, or the " baptism of the spirit " by the 
laying on of hands. Bishops of the sect are hence- 
forth recorded as residing in various cities of 
Southern France, and the Cathari in Middle and 
Southern Italy were also divided into " dioceses " 
imtil late in the thirteenth centuiy. Bosnia is 
frequently regarded as the seat of the Cathari 
" pope," who seems to have been represented by 
a deputy, especially in Southern France. Each 
" bishop " was aided by an " elder son " and a 
" younger son "; and deacons and deaconesses of 
the Cathari are also mentioned. 

A harsh dualism was maintained by the Alba- 
nenses of Northern Italy and the Albigenses of 
Southern France. Their distinctive 
3. Albigen- doctrines may be summarized as fol- 

sian Doc- lows. From adl eternity the god of light 

trines. has ruled over things invisible, and the 

prince of this world over things visible. 

Lucifer, the son of the prince (or god) of this 

world, seduced some of the angels, the creatures of 
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the god of light, to his lower world. The work of 
redemption, therefore, is to restore to liberty these 
" lost sheep of the house of Israel," who are com- 
mingled with and superficially similar to the carnal 
(i.e., procreating) creatures of the god of this world. 
This deity, whose tool was Moses, hindered the work 
of redemption by his law so far as he could. But 
after the beneficent influence of the good god on 
mankind had become apparent in the Psalms and 
the prophets, Christ, the most perfect heavenly 
creature and the chief of good angels, completed 
the work of redemption by proclaiming the truth 
in an ethereal body, performing marvellous woiks, 
and returning to the invisible worid of heaven 
after an apparent death. The Albigenses ex- 
tended their Docetism (q.v.) to Maiy, Joseph, and 
St. John the Divine. John the Baptist, on the 
other hand, by his baptism of water, had been the 
chief agent through whom the prince of this worid 
worked in opposition to the Redeemer. Through 
the baptism of Jesus by the spirit, which the teachers 
of truth convey by the laying on of hands, is accom- 
plished the salvation of all who accept this doctrine. 
Since, however, erring souls can return to their 
heavenly home only through the church of the Cath- 
ari, and since many have died both before and after 
Christ without knowing of this true church, a trans- 
migration of souls through various forms of men and 
ftnirnala u assumcd, perfection coming only with 
admission to the sect. The Cathari, therefore, 
enter heaven immediately upon death, but for all 
others death means only entrance into a new 
body to continue the atonement yet uncompleted. 
The Concorrezani, closely followed by the Bagno- 
lesi, modified this extreme dualism, putting at the 
head of their system the supreme Creator who had 
formed the worlds of spirit and of matter, but had 
left the sovereignty of the second to his elder son 
Lucifer (the gnostic demiurge and the Bogomilian 
Satanael). Lucifer, originally good but fallen from 
heaven through pride, is the god of the Old Testa^ 
ment and is to be rejected. The evil one created 
the bodies of Adam and Eve, but God created their 
souls. While rejecting the Albigensian metempsy- 
chosis and other eschatological doctrines, the Bag- 
nolesi maintained a more or less docetic Christology 
which was rejected by the majority of the Concor- 
rezani. Both, however, seem to have agreed with 
the Sabellianism of the Bogomiles, though 8on:ie were 
more or less Arians. 

The Cathari were more uniform in cult and cus- 
tom than in doctrine. They regarded as deadly 
sins the possession of earthly property, association 
with men of this world, lying, war, the killing of 

animals (except snake-like creeping 

4. l>octrine8 creatures), the eating of animal food 

of the (except fish, since the latter were not 

Cathari. supposed to be produced ex coitu), and 

above all sexual intercourse under any 
conditions. Admission to the number of the " per- 
fected " was by the laying on of hands {canaola- 
merUum) ; and only these " perfected " could give 
the conaolamentum to the ** faithful " or other mem- 
bers of the sect, or perform any part of the cult. 
The " perfected," moreover, were required to travel 
and eat in company with a companion, who might 



be merely one of the "faithful." Since a single 
transgression after receiving the conaolamenlum, 
was held to involve loss of salvation, the ** faithful " 
often postponed it as long as possible, while, on the 
other hand, many of the "perfected," to escape 
danger of mortal sin, committed suicide, generally 
by starving themselves to death (the soH^aUed 
endura, a custom which, found at Monteforte about 
1030, seems to have spread from Northern Italy 
to Southern France, but did not transcend the limits 
of the Albigenses). Among the peculiar features 
of the cult of the Cathari, special mention noay be 
made of the restriction df the right to repeat the 
Lord's Prayer to the " perfected," prayers for the 
deceased " faithful " who had not received the 
conaolamentum and were consequently condemned 
to metempsychosis, the blessing of bread by the 
prayer of the " perfected," the breaking of bread 
or appardlamenium (connected with the confession 
of sins monthly), and the ceremonies attending the 
coMolamenhim (e.g., the kiss of peace). On the 
latter occasion the sick especially were wont to give 
at least a portion of their possessions to the " per- 
fected," whose spiritual duties relieved them of 
material cares. 

In Southern France neither the secular aim nor 
the endeavors of the Church, beginning with Gregory 
IX., could chelk the growth of the Cathari; in 
Northern Italy they were counted by thousands, 
in Florence about 1228 almost a third d the popu- 
lation were Cathari; nor was it until the end of the 
fourteenth century that the Inquisition 

5. Cain- succeeded in extirpating the sect. Fail- 
paigns ing to convert the Cathari by argument. 

Against Alexander III. sent a crusading army 
Them, against theminLanguedocinll81-S2, 
but with equally scanty results. By the 
beginning of the thirteenth century nearly all the 
princes and barons of Southern France had embraced 
the heresy, and the Roman Catholic Church had be- 
come a jest. But with the accession of Innocent 
III. the state of affairs changed. At first comparar 
tively mild measures were adopted, but on the 
miuder of the legate Peter of Castelnau in 1208, a 
crusade headed by Arnold of Citeaux was fomied 
against Raymond VI., Count of Toulouse, the pro- 
tector of ihe Cathari. Making a separate peace 
with Raymond and thus weakening the Cathari, 
the crusaders attacked the territories of the Cath- 
arist Viscoimt Roger II. of Beziers, stormed Beaders 
and Carcassonne, and ravaged the land, Which was 
then given to the commander-in-chief. Count Simon 
of Montfort. After 121 1 Simon invaded the domain 
of Raymond, which was formally granted him at 
the fourth Lateran councO in 1215. After the death 
of Simon in 1218, Raymond VI. and his son, Ray- 
mond VII., regained their lands, but at the instance 
of Honorius III., Louis VIII. directed a new crusade 
against the Albigenses and succeeded, before his 
death in 1226, in recapturing a part of Toulouse. 
Finally, in 1229, the peace of Toulouse put an end 
to the war. The conditions, however, were dis- 
astrous to the Albigenses, especially as a permanent 
inquisition was established, Raymond VII. hun- 
self being forced to aid in the extirpation of his 
former prot^gte. The Cathari who revolted against 
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lum fled at last to the castle of Montsegur, but it 
was stormed by Raymond's troops, and no less than 
20O " perfected " were burned at the stake. Yet 
even deq)ite this catastrophe the Albigenses stub- 
bornly h^d out until the middle of the fourteenth 
century, when they finally disappeared. Their 
last remnants may perhaps be the Cagots of the 
I^rranees, who are marked by red crosses and 
are avoided with horror as a sort of pariahs, yet 
recall the " faithful " converted during the Albi- 
genses crusade. 

The Cathari survived in northern Spain about as 
long as in southern France; but in northern France, 
Flanders, and along the Rhine they were reduced 
by the Inquisition at a somewhat earlier date. 
Particulaiiy energetic in their suppression was the 
Dominican inquisitor Robert, who had himself 
been for twenty years a member of the sect. During 
the thirteenth century, however, Cathari or New 
Manicheans in the strict sense of the term seem to 
have been few in Germany. New Manicheanism 
survived longest as a distinct organisation in the 
Balkan peninsula, mainfjiiTiing its existence as 
Bogomilianism up to the second half of the four- 
teenth century in Bulgaria, where smaller individ- 
ual communities lasted down to modem times. The 
rigid dualists of Bosnia, the Paterini of the Greek 
documents, resisted all attempts at conversion and 
all more energetic measures, remaining the strongest 
religious body in the land up to the fifteenth centuiy . 
Their decline began with the conversion of King 
Stephen Thomash to Roman Catholicism in 1445. 
His successor, Stephen Thomashevich, issued a 
decree in 1459 which gave them their choice between 
conversion and exile. Some forty thousand are said 
to have migrated to Herzegovina, but with the con- 
quest of this district by the Turks in 1463 the Bos- 
nian Cathari vanished from history. The great 
majority of them were doubtless compelled to em- 
brace Islam, though some have seen traces of a se- 
cret continuation ai the sect even in the last decade 
of the nineteenth century. (O. ZOcKLERf.) 

BnuooaAPHT: Souvdm for the hirtory of the movement 
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MPO, ezxxL 60 aqq. For the West: Peter tbe Vener- 
able, in MPL, ebcxxiz. 710; Hugo RotomacenaiB, in 
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L. 8. de aisoMmdi, Hiat. of the Crueadee aoainet the Al- 
bioeneee in the ISth Centwy, London. 1826: S. R. Maat- 
land. Facta and Documenta Rdaiino to the ABnoenaea and 
Waldenaea, ib. 1832; U. Zahn, Oeaehiehte der Ketaer im 
MilleUUter, 3 vols., Stuttgart, 1846; C. Schmidt. Hiat. 
€t doctrine de la aeeU de Catharea, 2 vols.. Paris. 1840; 
A. Lombard. Pauldeiena, Btdgarea el Bona-Hommea en 
Orient et Occident, Geneva, 1870; E. Gomba, Storia deUa 
riforma in IkUia, voL i.. Florence, 1881; N. Peyrat. Hial. 
dea Atoigmim, Pans, 1882; F. Tocoo, L*Breaia net madio 
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Sektengeachichte dea MiUelaUera, 2 vols., Munich, 1800; 
V. Canet, Simon de Montjord et la croiaade contra lea Al- 
bigeoia, Lille, 1801; C. Douais, L'Albioiiame et lea frh^ 
ffrSeheura A Narbonne, Paris, 1804; P. Alphand6ry, L«s 
Idiea moralea ehea lea heterodoxea latina au dSbtd du IS. 
aiMe, ib. 1003; A. Luohaire, Innocent III. La Croiaade 
dea AJMoaoia 1907-16, ib. 1006; T. de Chusons, Lea Al- 
hioama et rinquiaiiion, ib. 1007. To the woiics on the 
ralation of the inquisition to these sects should be added 
C. Douais, Documenta pour aeroir h Fhiat. de Cinquiaiiitm 
en Languedoc, Paris, 1000 sqq.; and P. Flade, Dae rOmv- 
ache Intuiaitianaverfahren tn DeutacMand, Leipeie, 1002. 

HEW THOUGHT: An imperfectly nucleated 
movement having its rise in the closing years of 
the nineteenth centiiry . It can not be said to have 
advanced beyond the nebulous stage, nor to have 
crystallised into a formal philosophy or an organ- 
ised view of life. At the hands of some of its 
representatives, New Thought aspires to furnish a 
thoroughgoing philosophy of life; while others 
see in it a fragmentary principle or an eclectic 
and unassimilated synthesis of principles. In 
the absence of a universally recognised organizing 
principle, the movement can be characterised 
only in its main features. 

The atmosphere or mood of New Thought is 
the spirit of optimism. The confident outlook on 
life and the spirit of mastery in life 
Its AttI- are fundamental in all the aspects of 
tode and the movement. It is never hedonistic 
Diversity, search for happiness as a goal, but 
rather cheerfulness resulting from the 
recognition that " all things work together for 
good," or can be made to work together. Thus 
optimism as an ideal and meliorism as a motive 
for conduct are the dominant key-notes. But this 
optimism is only the common temperament of the 
movement. It b not a groundless optimism, it 
attempts to give an account of itself; it is a confi- 
dence and buoyancy toward life which essays to 
find its justification in certain principles of thought, 
a temperament which offers a rational justification. 
At this point the apparent unity of New Thought 
practically disappears in the great divergence of 
theoretical or philosophic explanations offered. 
As a mood toward life, the term New Thought 
describes a sort of unitary thought-movement. 
As a philosophy justifying and directing the mood. 
New Thought presents little unity, but a great 
variety of diverse and often mutually contradictory 
principles. One exponent offers one consideration, 
another exponent builds upon a totally different 
consideration. Confusion and eclecticism charac- 
terise most of the expositions offered of the doc- 
trine as a whde. Examples of this diversity of 
emphasis are seen in the shibboleths and captions 
coined or employed by the movement. '* In tune 
with the Infinite," " I can and I will," " harmony 
and health," " psychic control," " science of being," 
" thought force," " suggestion and will," " sub- 
mission to higher laws," " joy philosophy," " the 
optimism of faith," " the newer science," are phrases 
taken almost at random from the current literature 
of New Thought, illustrating the variety of emphasis 
employed. The modem emphasis upon the divine 
immanence is a fruitful principle for some of the 
theorists. Again, the emphasis is upon peychic 
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controL mental therapeutics, or faith healing. 
Hypnotism and occultism figure largely in some 
of the literature; to others the notion of law gives 
the point of departure, while some attempt to give 
a natural science grounding to their theory of the 
universe and life. The philosophic bent of New 
Thought exponents varies all the way from natural- 
ism to mysticism; and the religious temper, all the 
way from fervent Christianity to avowed pantheism 
or implicit atheism. The classification clearly 
does not fix a man's philosophy. And it is doubtful 
whether New Thought, as such, can be said to carry 
any religious implications. It is a philosophy of 
life rather than a religion, but a philosophy which 
reflects, in some of its many phases, almost all the 
newer movements in philosophy, science, p^- 
chology, theology, psychical research, and the like. 
Since all the above thought emphases exist in 
their own right outside the New Thought camp, it 
is obvious that they do not serve to identify the 
New Thought movement. None of 
The them, per se, are New Thought doc- 
Unifying trines, but are only modem concep- 
Principle. tions adopted by the latter movement, 
and employed with various applicar 
tions. Even optimism is no monopoly of New 
Thought but a sort of dominant mood. What is 
the essential unifying principle of New Thought ? 
This inner principle consists chiefly in the insistence 
upon the power of mind to modify bodily conditions, 
as also to bring betterxnent in all conditions of life. 
New Thought is the affirmation that life can be 
controlled from the standpoint of mind. It is a 
form of idealism, with a practical intent, usually 
with an ethical emphasis, and varying greatly in 
the place and scope of its application. Life, in- 
cluding physical conditions, may be controlled by 
the mastery which the mind can achieve. Mind is 
the world's master. In construing this principle 
of the supremacy of mind over life. New Thought 
employs one or more of the doctrines of modem 
thinking as its point of departure and its rational 
justification, lliese seversil doctrines are not in 
themselves marks of New Thought; they are simply 
apologetic efforts to establish the reasonableness 
of the movement. Thus, e.g., the " immanence of 
God " opens an avenue for touching the life of God. 
The discovery of the *' laws " of the universe founds 
a variety of philosophies of coming into " tune with 
the universe." Psychological knowledge opens up 
the laws of suggestion and of Psychotherapy (q.v.). 
Idealism in philosophy translates the utterances of 
modem science into the service of the mind. Ethi- 
cal and social sciences furnish the notions of unity 
and relatedness in personal life, which are employed 
in manifold ways by New Thought. The modem 
insistence upon ethical " values " is usually, though 
not always, employed in the movement. Thus 
around the standard of New Thought are grouped 
a great variety of theorists whose points of contact 
seem to be the principles indicated above — optimism 
and the mind's control. 

It follows perhaps inevitably from the above em- 
phasis upon psychic control, that the theorists of 
the movement are usually characterized by ex- 
treme subjectivism which often closely resembles 



the Transcendentalism (q.v.) of a generation 
ago. '' New Thought makes little use of the induc- 
tive method of modem science, but 
Subjectiv- deduces its principles from certain 
ism and axioms of idealistic philosophy." It 
Apriorism. should also be pointed out that a 
critical study of the movement shows 
great ambiguity and confusion as to the meaning 
of mental control. Sometimes it is the thought- 
factor in mind that is appealed to, again it is the 
will that is central. The psychology of the 
** mind " involved is seldom given definite and 
specific expression. 

It is apparent that New Thought has a close 
affinity with Christian Science (see Sciencis, Chris- 
tian), from which it received its initial impulse, 
and from which it has recruited a ma- 
Relatioiis to jority oi its disciples. But it rejects 
Christian " Eddyism " as an essential, together 
Science; with the more dogmatic or sectarian 
Extension, features of the program of Christian 
Science. It retains much of the spirit 
and principles of the older movement, while it claims 
emancipation from the letter and the law of that 
cult. It insists upon inner and inherent resources 
rather than external. Unlike Christian Science, 
however, it recognises the reality of the material; 
while affirming that the mind is the place of control. 
Like Christian Science, New Thought originated in 
the United States, and in like manner it has spread 
to En^^and and the continent. The extent and in- 
fluence of the movement can not be justly estimated 
because of the indefinite natiue of its propaganda. 
Moreover, all of the doctrines characteristic of New 
Thought are severally held by a great multitude 
who disclaim any sympathy with that movement. 
As a description of a spirit and method, New 
Thought characterises many minds. As a tech- 
nical propaganda or an oxganised movement, it 
defines a comparatively small group. 

Herbebt Alden Youtz. 

Bibuoobapht: The following Are a few of the works which 
advocate New-Tliousht principles: E. H. Anderson* 
PgycMcal Development and Philoaophy of the New Thtntgfd, 
Toledo, O., 1001; C. B. Patteraon, Dominion and Power, 
Oscawana-on-Hudson, N. Y., 1901; W. W. Atkinson. 
Law of the New Thought, Chicago, 1002; C. A. Ballough. 
Power UuU HeaU and how to Uae it, De Land, Fla., 1902; 
E. W. Hopkins, Science of the New Thovght, Bristol. Conn., 
1004; J. W. Wlnkley, Firel Leeaone in New Thm^ht, 
Boston. 1004; Mn. E. J. Towne, Life Power and how to 
Uee it, Holyoke, Mass., 1006; J. Allen. Path to Prosper- 
Uy, Way to Peace, 2 vols., New York, 1007; F. C. Had- 
dock, Power of WiU, Auburadale, Mass., 1007; 8. Leavitt. 
BeeetiHaU of the Unity of Life, New York, 1007; B. Mao- 
Leiland, Prosperity throygh Thought Force, Holyoke. Mass., 
1007; J. Fair, The New Life, 4 vols., 1008; H. Fletcher, 
Optimiem, a Real Remedy, Chicago, 1006; F. C. Had- 
dock, Peraonal Atmoaphere: Stwdiee in Poiae and Power, 
Aubumdale, Mass., 1008; C. B. Newcomb, PrincipUe of 
Payehic PhUoaophy, Boston. 1008; Mn. E. W. Wilcox, 
New Thought Common Senae, Chicago. 1008; H. Wood, 
New Old Healing, Boston. 1008. 

NEW YBAR'S CELEBRATIOR: The Christian 
Church adopted the Julian year of the Romans. 
This year begins with Jan. 1, which at the beginning 
of the Christian era was observed in Rome as a 
public holiday. The festival was noisy, attended 
with games and sports, which degenerated into 
coarse and indecent behavior. From this the 
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Christian Church held aloof, and penitential ser- 
mons were appointed for the day, warning against 
participation in the heathen f easte. But inasmuch as 
Christian participation in the feasts of the pagans did 
not cease, the Church prescribed a three-days' fast 
at New Year (Second Council of Tours, 667, canon 
xviL), and in the decrees of later s3mods, the festival of 
Jan. 1 is mentioned among prohibited pagan customs; 
as late as 1270, in a form of procedure by the in- 
quisitors for hearing persons who were suspected 
of taking part in idolatry and evil arts, it was pre- 
scribed that they be also examined as to whether 
they had spent Jan. 1 in heathen fashion (cf. J. 
Hansen, Quellen und Untersuchungen zur Oeachichte 
dea HexertwakTU, p. 43, Bonn, 1901). From the 
fourth century, when the festival of the Nativity 
was instituted on Dec. 25, the first of January had 
come to be the "octave of Christinas " when, after 
Luke ii. 21, the circumcision and naming of Jesus 
were celebrated (see below), and neither in the 
missals nor in homilies is there any reference to the 
beginning of a new year. This was the more natu- 
ral because in the Church the year opened with 
Christmas or with Mar. 1, or Mar. 25, or Easter. 
But since in civil life the year still began with Jan. 
1, and as all calendars adhered to tids usage, the 
Church could not continually disregard the same. 
The matter was first espoused by the inferior clergy, 
who, deferring to the uneducated, contrived the 
caricature of a serious festival, in the so-called feast 
of fools (see Fooi^, Feast of). Toward the dose 
of the Middle Ages, the Dominicans introduced the 
custom of ** dispensing New Year from the pulpit," 
that is, of conveying to their hearers appropriate 
wishes in the sermon on New-year's day. Luther 
preached on Jan. 1 of the circiuncision of Jesus, and 
rejected a celebration of the beginning of a new year 
on that day as a heathen custom. Nowadays the 
first of January is celebrated in the Evangelical 
churches as the beginning of a new year. Moreover, 
the custom was occasionally revived of " dispensing 
New Year " from the pulpit. In the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, the feast of the naming of Jesus has been 
set, since 1721, for the second Sunday after Epiph- 
any, while Jan. 1 has continued to be the festival 
of the circumcision. Cabl Bertheau. 

The festival of the circumcision of Christ is ob- 
served on Jan. 1 in the Greek, Roman Catholic, and 
Anglican Churches, and was placed on this day, the 
eighth after Christmas, with reference to Luke ii. 21. 
It is a double of the second class and a feast of obliga- 
tion in the Roman Catholic Church, and a " red-let- 
ter day " in the Anglican. The services for the day 
have no rdation to the beginning of the civfl 
year. 

BnuoQRAPBT: Gbnmilt the literature under Feasts and 
FBsnTAue; ako Bingham, OriffineB, XX., i. 3; H. Alt, 
Der ekriMiehe CnUiu, vol. ii.. Beilin, 1843; C. P. Caspari, 
Bine Aufftutin fiiUthlieh beigdegte homilia de aaeriUfftiB, 
pp. 10. 12-13. 33 aqq.. 49. ChrietiBnia, 1886; E. O. Achelis. 
Lthrbuck der prakHaiAen Theologie, i. 278 aqq., Leipaio, 
1898; DC A, ii. 1387-1389. 

HEW YORK SABBATH COMMTTTBE: An or- 

orgaDixation formed in 1857 to promote the observ- 
ance of the Lord's Day, and especially to secure the 
eDf oreement of the laws which protect the quiet and 



order of Stmday and the right of all classes to the 
weekly rest. It grew out of a prevalent feeling of 
the need of some measures to check the growing 
public desecration of Sunday, and the alarming in- 
crease of drunkexmess, disorder, and violent crimes 
on that day. At a conference of prominent citizens 
a permanent committee of twenty was formed, to 
whom the conduct of the reform was committed, 
with power to fill vacancies in their own number. 
The committee was composed of leading laymen, 
representing the different denominations and the 
various biisiness and social interests of the city. 
Norman White, a layman who had taken the chief 
part in initiating the movement, was made chair- 
man, and to his eminent zeal, wisdom, and persever- 
ance the success of the committee in its earlier 
years was very largely due; an efficient secretary 
and executive officer was found in the person of 
R. S. Cook, who had previously been a secretary of 
the American Tract Society. The committee, from 
the b^inning, secured the hearty support of the 
clergy, both Protestant and Roman Catholic. It 
adopted, and has always adhered to, these princi- 
ples in its work: viz., clearly to discriminate between 
the Sabbath as a religious and as a civil institution, 
and carefully to respect the proper limitations of 
civil intervention in guarding the weekly rest; to 
keep the one issue distinct from other measures of 
reform; to avoid impracticable measures; to recog- 
nize the controlling power of public sentiment, and 
to take no step until the way should be prepared 
for it; to advance one step at a time; to work 
through the constituted authorities, giving as littie 
prominence as possible to its own agency; and to 
conduct its work on such broad and just grounds as 
to secure the cooperation of the widest possible 
constituency. 

The committee undertook, successively, the sup- 
pression of the noisy crying of newspapers on Sun- 
day, the Sunday selling of liquor, Sunday theatrical 
entertainments, noisy processions and parades on 
Sunday, uimecessaiy Simday work on the public 
streets, and other encroaclunente upon the rest 
and quiet of the day, incident to a large city. 

To accomplish these reforms, additional legisla- 
tion was necessary and has been secured from time 
to time; notably the Sunday theater law, the Sun- 
day processions law, amendments to the excise 
law, the reenactment of the Sunday statutes in 
the penal code of 1882, and the like. In recent 
years vigilant efforts have been required to meet 
the assaults upon the Sunday laws in the aUeged 
interests of the large foreign-bom population. The 
committee from the beginning has made large use 
of the public press and especially has issued a series 
of carefully prepared documents discussing the 
various aspects of the Sunday question. These 
documents and occasional fly-leaves, circulars, etc., 
have been printed in large numbers and widely 
distributed in English and other languages. Sev- 
eral of them have been reprinted in Europe. Espe- 
cial pains have been taken to enlist the wage-earning 
classes in the maintenance of their weekly rest. 

The success of the committee from the start was 
so signal that its influence was felt in inspiring 
movements in the same direction in other cities. 
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The secretary and members of the committee have 
addressed public meetings in behalf of the reform 
in many of the larger cities of the country. It acted 
effectively in behalf of the Sabbath diuing the Civil 
War, and it was at its instigation that President 
Lincoln issued his famous Sunday order to the army 
and navy in 1862. It aided in the closing on Sunday 
of the national industrial expositions, and secured 
official recognition of Sunday by the representatives 
of the United States government at international 
expositions in Europe. 

The conunittee has accumulated a valuable refer- 
ence library open to the use (A any who may wish 
to write or speak upon the Sunday question, and 
conducts a wide correspondence, at home and 
abroad. It has also been the organ of cooperation 
with similar movements in Europe and has been rep- 
resented by its secretary at tiie important inter- 
national congresses on Sunday rest which have been 
held on the continent. During its entire history 
it has had the service of a general secretaiy as its 
executive officer, who has devoted his entire time 
to its work, writing and editing its numerous pub- 
lications, holding public conferences, and acting 
with other friends of the cause in defeating hostile 
legislation. The first secretary was succeeded by 
Philip Schaff, who did a most important work in 
securing the sympathy and cooperation of large 
niunbers of the German population. On his resig- 
nation in 1869 W. W. Atterbury was called to the 
position which he held for upward of thirty years. 
Upon his resignation because of advanced years, 
he was elected a member of the committee and its 
recording secretary. He was succeeded by William 
S. Hubbell. See Sunday. 

NEW ZEALAND: A British colony In the 
South Pacific Ocean, about 1,000 miles southeast 
of Australia. It consists of two laige islands. 
North Island with an area of 44,468 square miles, 
and South or Middle Island with 58,525 square 
miles; Stewart Island with 665 square miles; and 
smaller groups and individual i^ands, the total 
area being about 104,751 square miles. The colony 
has been developed from a settlement of adventur- 
ers and refugees since 1805, and the first missionaries 
landed in 1814. In 1839 the islands were declared 
to be a part of the colony of New South Wales, and 
in 1840 Wellington, the capital, was founded on 
North Island. Despite the favorable character of 
the country, the increase of immigration was rela- 
tively slow, the principal obstacle being the wars 
with the brave aborigines, the Maoris, which b^an 
in 1845 and did not cease until 1892. Notwithstand- 
ing this, the white population in 1891 was 626,700 
and in 1906 888,578, in addition to 47,731 Maoris 
and 2,570 Chinese of various religions. There is 
no established church in New Zealand. Ecclesiasti- 
cal and religious conditions assumed a mixed char- 
acter in the course of time, and only three Protes- 
tant denominations and the Roman Catholic Chureh 
report a considerable number of commimicants. 
The Anglican Church is naturally predominant, 
with a membership of over 368,000 in 1906. The 
first bishopric was Auckland, founded in 1841, 
New Zealand having been previously under the 



jurisdiction of the Bishop of Australia (see Aitb- 
traua). In 1895 the Bishop of Auckland became 
primate of New Zealand. The other dioceaee of 
the province are Christchurch (1856), Nebon (1858), 
Waiapu (1858), Wellington (1858), Melanesia (1861), 
and Dunedin (1866). 

In consequence of a large inmiigration from Scot- 
land, the Presbyterian Church gained in importance, 
so that it numbers over 203,000 adherents. It haa 
shared the fortunes of the Australian Presbyterians 
with regard to its relations with its foreign fellow 
believers. The Methodists number 89,000 and, as 
in the Australian commonwealth, their Wealeyan 
Union is extremely strong, although the denomina- 
tion is divided into two large sects. The C!ongr^^ 
tionalists number 7,000, and the Lutherans, chiefly 
of German extraction and mostly scattered in the 
villages, have 4,840 members, while the Bi^ytists, 
augmented especially by immigration from Austra- 
lia, have (in 1909) 4,435 communicants. Of the 
twelve or fifteen sects which are small or unimpor- 
tant elsewhere in the British Empire, the Plymouth 
Brethren have almost 7,500 adherents, and the 
Church of Christ, or Christian Disciples, 6,110. The 
Salvation Army reports 8,000 members, and the 
Mormons 270 disciples. 

To the Roman Catholic Church belong 127,227 
inhabitants of the islands. The province of Well- 
ington was organized in 1887, the city having been 
the seat of a bishop since 1845. Auckland also 
formed a diocese after 1848, and Christchurch was 
made a diocese simultaneoiuly with the elevation 
of Wellington to an archbishopric; in 1869 
the diocese of Dimedin was separated from Well- 
ington. 

Among the non-Christians were (1906) 1,867 
Jews and 2,430 Buddhists and Confucians. Other 
forms of faith are represented by smaller numbers 
of adherents, although 8,521 persons declared them- 
selves to be freethinkers, undenominational, and the 
like, while 24,325 refused to give any information 
regarding their religion. The Maoris are reckoned 
almost without exception among the Christian 
population. Wxlhbijc Ctoetk. 

Bibuoosapht: W. Giabonie, Colony of New Zealand, iU 
Hielory, London, 1891; AtutraUan Handbook, ib. 1902 
(indudes New Zealand); R. Y. Irvine and O. T. Q. Alpen, 
Prooreee of New Zealand in the Century, ib. 1902; T. F. 
Kartin, The Poeition , , , of the Analkan Church in New 
Zealand, ib. 1903; R. Honley, New Zealand, ib. 1906; J. 
Cowan. The Maorie of New Zealand, ib. 1910. 

NEW, JOHN FAIR: Founder of the Newtian 
Church; b. in New York Gty Feb. 12, 1832. He 
was of Quaker stock and religiously educated. 
When eighteen years dd he began to preach what 
he called " The New Life Science," which may 
be summed up in the statement " that sin, sickness, 
and death are not a necessity of our lives and that 
if we live a pure holy life as our ensample Jesus did, 
we shall ascend to the Father as he did." He has 
been twice around the world in the interest of this 
faith. Churches have been organised in Philadel- 
phia (May 10, 1907) and Boston (Jan. 22, 1909). 
Each church has for officers a president, secretary, 
and treasurer. Dr. New is the head bishop, but it 
is announced that in 1910 thwe will be an election 
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c^ state bishops. In 1909 there were 74 ministers 
and over 300,000 adherents. Healing is one of the 
characteristic features of the church. In 1890 the 
name of the movement was changed from " The 
New Life Sodely " to " The Newolpgy Chuich." in 
1907 to " The Newtife Church." It is propagated 
by leaders who, like the foimder, travel, hold meet- 
ings, and heal the sick and afflicted. 
Bcbuoobapht: Tk€ N€ulif€iH Magagine and tbe books of 
John Fkir New, of New York. 

HEWCOMB, HARVET: Congregational author 
and deigyman; b. at Thetford, Vt., Sept. 2, 1803; 
d. at Bnx>klyn, N. Y., Aug. 30, 1863. From 1818 
to 1826 he taught school in western New York; from 
1826 to 1831 he was editor of several journals, of 
which the last was The Christian Herald, Pittsbuig. 
From the latter year, until 1840, he wrote Sunday- 
school books, and from 1840 till his death he was 
Congregational minister in Massachusetts, New 
Yoric, and Pennsylvania. He is said to have writ- 
ten 178 volumes, most of them for children. He 
was also the author of Manners and Customs of the 
North American Indians (Pittsbuig, 1835), and A 
Cydopedia of Missions (New York, 1854). 

HEWCOME, WILLIAM: Archbishop of Armagh; 
b. at Abingdon (6 m. s. of Oxford), Berkshire, Eng- 
land, Aug. 10, 1729; d. at Dublin Jan. 11, 1800. 
He was graduated from Oicf ord University (Hertford 
CoUege, M.A., 1753; D.D., 1765); took holy orders, 
and was appointed bishop of Dromore, Ireland, 
1766; transferred to Ossoiy, 1775, to Waterford 
and Lismore, 1779, and to the archbishopric of 
Armagh, 1795. He was possessed of large wealth, 
which he used in the dignified improvement of 
cathedral and palace at Armagh. His leisure was 
spent in Biblical study, the results of which appear 
in his Harmony of the Gospels (in Greek; Dublin, 
1778, baaed upon Le Qerc, new eds., with Eng. 
transl. oi text, London, 1802 and 1827); An His- 
torieal View of the English Biblical Translations; 
the Expediency of Revising, by AtUhorUy, our present 
Translaiion, and the Means of Executing sudi a Re- 
vision, [with] a List of the various Editions of the 
Bible and Parts thereof, tn English, from the year 
16ee to 1776 (Dublin, 1792). He published revised 
translations, with notes, of the twelve Minor Proph- 
ets (1785), Esekiel (1788), and of the New Testar 
ment (2 vols., printed 1796, but not published 
untQ 1809; taken as the basis of the Unitarian 
Version, London, 1808); also, ObservaUons on our 
Lord*s Conduct as a Divine Instructor (2 parts, Lon- 
don, 1782, new ed., Oxford, 1853); and occasional 
sermons and charges. 
Bibuooxapht: A. Chalmen, Oenmd Bioffrapkioai IHetion- 

ory. zzni. 113-114, London, 1815; DNB, xl. 322-323. 

HEWBLL, HARRIST: American missionary; b. 
at Haverhill, Mass., Oct. 10, 1793; d. on the Isle 
de France (Mauritius) Nov. 30, 1812. She was a 
daughter of Moses Atwood and was married to 
Samuel Newell (q.v.) in 1812, and sailed with him 
for Calcutta the same year. Not being allowed to 
remam at Calcutta, they sailed for Mauritius. A 
daughter bom on the journey died, and was buried 
At sea. Kapid consumption soon set in, and car- 



ried the mother off likewise. Mrs. Newell's early 
death, at the age of nineteen, aroused wide sym- 
pathy, and did more, by the interest it stimulated, 
for missions than, perhaps, a long life would have 
accomplished. 

Bibuoorafht: Memoir* were published by her husband, 
8. Newell, New York, 1831; and by L. Woods, Boston, 
1814. 

NBWELL, SAMUEL: American missionary; b. 
at Durham, Me., July 26, 1786; d. at Bombay, 
India, Mar. 30, 1821. He graduated at Harvard in 
1807, and went to Andover Seminary in 1809. He 
was one of the four students who presented the 
petition which contributed so much to the forma- 
tion of the American Board of Commissionere for 
Foreign Missions. In 1812 he married Harriet 
Atwood of Haverhill (see Newell, Harbibt); on 
Feb. 6 was ordained at Salem with Judson, Nott, 
Rice, and Gordon Hall, and on the 19th sailed with 
Judson for Calcutta. Not being permitted to dis- 
embark, he went to the Isle de France (Mauritius); 
and in Jan., 1814, he joined Hall and Nott at Bom- 
bay. He died of the cholera. He published The 
Conversion of the World, or the Claims of Six Hun- 
dred Millions (Andover, 1818), which aroused much 
interest; and Life and Writings of Mrs. Harriet 
NetoeU (New York, 1831). 

NEWFOUNDLAND: An island of North Amer- 
ica; situated to the southeast of Labrador, between 
the Atlantic Ocean on the east and south and the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence on the west; forming a colony 
of Great Britain; area, 40,200 square miles; pop- 
idation, estimated (1906) at 226,633, exclusive of 
Labrador. The island was discovered by John 
Cabot in 1497; formally taken possession of by 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert in 1683; settled, howevei^ 
by the French, and ceded to the Engli^ in 1713. 
The population, concentrated in the southeastern 
part and mainly engaged in the fisheries, is ninety- 
seven per cent native bom, principally of English, 
Irish, and Scotch descent. In 1900 thirty-four per 
cent of the people were Roman Catholics, thiity- 
three per cent belonged to the Church of England, 
and twenty-seven per cent were Methodists. A Ro- 
man Catholic vicariate established in 1796, with seat 
at St. Johns, seems to have been discontinued in 
1809. The interests of the Anglicans are cared for 
by a missionaiy bishop holding mission from the 
metropolitan see of Canterbuiy. The schools are 
wholly denominational; the school funds being 
proportioned according to the munber of pupils of 
each denomination, and there are three superin- 
tendents of public instruction, one for each of the 
churches named. Education is not compulsoiy. 
Bibuooiiapbt: J. Hatton and M. Harvey* Newjoundland, 
ifo HiM. and Pnupecte, London, 1883; M. F. Howley, 
BecUeiaaHeai Hiat, of Newfoundland, Boston* 1888; J. 
Lanctty, Hiel, of the Church in Newfoundland^ London, 
1892; C. H. Mookridge, Biahope of the Church of Enffland 
tn Newfoundland, ib. 1806; D. W. Prowee, A HieL of 
Newfoundland, ib. 1900; F. E. Smith. The Story of New- 
foundland, ib. 1901. 

NEWMAN, ALBERT HENRT: Baptist; b. 
about 10 m. n.w. of Edgefield Court House, S. C, 
Aug. 25, 1852. He was educated at Mercer Uni- 
versity, Bfacon, Ga. (A.B., 1871), Rochester Theo- 
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logical Seminary (from which he was graduated in 
1875), and the Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary (1875-76). He was acting professor of church 
history (1877-80) and Pettingill professor of church 
history (1880-81) at Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary, and professor of church histoiy in McMaster 
University, Toronto (1881-1901). Since 1901 he 
has been professor of the same subject in the theo- 
logical seminaiy attached to Baylor University, 
Waco, Tex., which, as the Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, became independent in 1908, 
and removed to Fort Worth, Tex., in 1910. In 1906 
he was professor of chiuxsh history in the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago for the summer 
term. In theology he is a moderate conservative. 
He has written The Baptiai Churches in the United 
States (New York, 1894); A History of Anti-Pedo- 
baptism from the Rise of Pedobaptism to A.D. 1609 
(Philadelphia, 1897); Manual of Church History (2 
vols., 1900-03); and A Century of Baptist Achieve- 
ment (1901). He also prepared a new translation, 
with annotations and an introductory essay on 
Manicheanism, of the anti-Manichean treatises of 
Augustine for the fourth volume of the Nicene and 
Post-Nicene Fathers (New York, 1887), translated 
A. Immer's Hermeneutik des Neuen Testaments 
(Wittenberg, 1873) under the title Hermeneutics 
of the New Testament (Andover, 1877), and 
edited Memoir of Daniel A, McOregor (Toronto, 
1891). 

REWMAR, FRANCIS WILLIAM: Layman, 
brother of Cardinal Newman; b. in London June 27, 
1805; d. at Weston-super-Mare (8 m. s.w. of Bristol), 
England, Oct. 4, 1897. He attended a private 
school at Ealing; studied at Worcester College, 
Oxford (B.A., 1826); was fellow of Balliol, 1826-30, 
but resigned because unable conscientiously to sub- 
scribe to the Thirty-nine Articles, which was then 
requisite before obtaining the master's d^piee; he 
lived and traveled in the East, 1830-33; became 
classical tutor at Bristol Collie, 1834; and pro- 
fessor of Latin in Manchester New College (now 
Manchester College, Oxford), Manchester, 1840; 
and was professor of Latin in University College, 
London, 1846-69. Originally he was a man of relig- 
ious tendencies, but gradually became a free-thinker. 
He was a voluminous writer on linguistic, mathe- 
matical, historical, social, and political, as weU as 
religious subjects. His most important theological 
works are History of the Hebrew Monarchy (London, 
1847); Rdation of Free Knowledge to Moral Senti- 
ment (1W7); The Soul, its Sorrows and AspiraHons 
(1849, 9th ed., 1882); Phases of Faith; Passages 
from my oum Creed (1S50); Catholic Union: Essays 
towards a Church of the Future as the Organization of 
Philanthropy (1854); Defective Morality of the New 
Testament (Ramsgate, 1867); Thoughts on a Free 
and Comprehensive Christianity (1868); Thoughts on 
the Existence of Evil (1872); Theism, Doctrinal and 
Practical (London, 1858), reissued as Hebrew The- 
ism: The Common Basis of Judaism, Christianity, 
and Mohammedism (1874) ; The Two Theisms (1874) ; 
Life After Death (1886); and Miscellanies, of 
which vol. ii. consists of Essays, Tracts, Moral and 
Religious (1887). 



Bibuografht: LtUen and Comapondmce of J. H. Nrw- 
man, ed. Axme Mosley, 2 vols.. London, 1891; In Memo- 
rtam. EmerituM Profeuor F. W. Neuman, ib. 1897; I. G. 
Sieveking, Memoir and LetUra of Franeit W. Newman, 
ib. 1909: DNB, Supplement iiL 22X-23A. 

NEWMAN, JOHN HENRY: English cardinal; 
b. in London Feb. 21, 1801; d. in Birmingham Aug. 
11, 1890. He attended Trinity College, Oxford, 
1816-20 (B.A.), remaining there after obtaining his 
degree to do private tutoring, at the same time pre- 
paring himself to enter Oriel, the acknowledged 
center of Oxford intellectuaiiflzn, and was elected 
fellow Apr. 12, 1822. He was ordained deacon 
June 13, 1824, and soon after became curate of St. 
Clement's Church, Oxford, preaching his firat ser- 
mon at Warton, June 23, from Ps. cxxiv. 23 : " Man 
goeth to his work and to his labour until the even- 
ing" — nineteen years later he preached his last 
sermon as an Anglican cleiKyman from the same 
text. In Biarch, 1825, he was appointed vice-prin- 
cipal of Alban Hall by Richard Whately, the prin- 
cipal (afterwards archbishop of Dublin), to whose 
in^Suence Newman declared he owed more than to 
that of any other man during the formative period 
of his career. He became vicar of St. Mary's, the 
university church, in 1828, and in 1831-32 he was 
one of the select university preachers, marking the 
close of his public activity at Oxford. In Dec., 
1832, Newman and Richard Hurrell Froude visited 
southern Europe. While in Rome he collaborated 
with Froude on the Lyra Apostolica, In June, 1833, 
while traveling in an orange-boat from Palermo to 
Marseilles, the boat was becalmed for a whole week, 
during which time he wrote his most famous verses: 
^* Lead, kindly light." On his arrival home in July 
of the same year Keble preached his assize sennon 
at St. Mary's on national apostasy, which Newman 
considered the start of the Oxford movement (see 
Tragtarianism). 

According to Dean Church " the Oxford move- 
ment was the direct result of the searchings of heart 
and the conmiunings from 1826-^ of Keble, Froude, 
and Newman. Keble gave the inspiration, Ftt>ude 
the impetus, and Newman did the work. " The same 
author calls Newman's Arians of the Fourth Century 
(1833) " a book, which for originality and subtlety 
of thought was something very unJike the usual 
theological writings of the day." With this publi- 
cation Newman's fame as an author was assured. 
Toward the dose of the year 1835 Dr. Pusey joined 
the Oxford movement, becoming (in the eyes of the 
world at large) its official head. In 1836 Renn 
Dickson Hampden became regius professor of di- 
vinity at Oxford against considerable opposition, 
which was aroused by the liberalism of his Bampton 
lectures. Newman took a leading part in the con- 
troversy by his Elucidations ofDr, Hampden's The- 
ological Statements (Oxford, 1836), opening the eyes 
of many to the meaning of the movement and ma- 
king friends day by day. There followed a series of 
works in defense of Anglo-Catholicism, the fir:t, 
Lectures on the Prophetical Office of the Churchy 
Viewed relatively to Romanism and Popular Protes- 
tantism (1837), occupying him for three years. In 
1838 he published Lectures on Justification and his 
tract on Antichrist. These publications were largely 
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responsible for the formation of a school of opmion, 
which eventually came into collision with the nation 
and the nation's church. At about this time New- 
man became editor of the BrUiah Critic, which was 
used as the chief organ of Tractariamsm, and at 
this time his influence was already wide. While the 
%'iew of the Church of England set forth in his Pro- 
pkeiical Office of the Church (1837) is the recognized 
Anglican view, by 1839 he himself began to question 
its correctness, and his doubts were strengthened by 
Cardinal Wiseman's article on the '' Anglican Claim " 
in the DMin Review (1839). 

During the years in which the Tractarian move- 
ment held sway, Newman wrote twenty-four tracts. 
Tract 90 he wrote in 1841, the outcome of which 
was that the movement came imder the ban, and 
Newman's position was no longer tenable. In July 
of the same year he relinquished the editorship of 
the BrUish Critic to his brother-in-law, Thomas 
Moxley. The next year he withdrew from Oxford 
and went to Littlemore, passing three years in se- 
clusion; publishing in February, 1843, in the Conn 
servaHve Journal a retraction of his strictures upon 
the Church of Rome, and in September of the same 
year resigning the living of St. Mary's. During 
the writing of his Essay on the Devetopment of Chris- 
tian Doctrine (1845), his doubts respecting the 
Roman Catholic Church gradually vanished, and 
he was received into that church on Oct. 9, 1846. 
This event was of far-reaching importance to the 
Church of England, and brought about the end of 
the Oxford movement. Newman left Oxford on 
Feb. 23, 1846, to go to Oscott, and in October of the 
same year he went to Rome, where he was ordained 
priest, and received the doctorate. At the close 
of the following year he returned to England, com- 
missioned by Pius IX. to introduce the Oratory 
(see Neri, Philip, Saint) into his mother country, 
which he established at Alcester Street, Birmingham ; 
and later at Edgebaston. His Discourses to Mixed 
Congregations (1849) is a volume which reveals him 
at this time at the zenith of his attainments as a 
preacher. In this same year he assisted the Roman 
Catholic priests of Bilston during an epidemic of 
cholera, himself taking the most dangerous posts. 
In 1851 he established the London Oratory, while in 
1850 he had published his Lectures on Certain Diffir 
cuUies felt by Anglicans in Submitting to the Catholic 
Church. In October, 1850, the Roman hierarchy 
of England (also called the Papal Aggression) was 
restored, producing a violent anti-Catholic agitation. 
Newman's next work was his Lectures on the Present 
Position of Catholics in England (1851). In one of 
these he so forcibly and in such plain language as- 
sailed the depraved nature of an apostate monk 
named Achilli, used in the anti-Roman sgitation, 
that charges for libel were preferred against him. 
He pleaded *' not guilty," and his charges were in 
the main proved by witnesses brought for the pur- 
pose from Italy, but the jury, under the influence 
of the charge by the magistrate, brought in a verdict 
against Newman, and he was fined £100 by Judge 
Coleridge on Jan. 23, 1853. In 1854 he went to 
Dublin, as rector of the Catholic University. The 
only apparent literary result of this experience was 
bis Idea of a University (1873). In 1858 he re- 



turned to Birmingham, where he proposed, but 
failed to carry through, the establishment of a 
branch house of the Oratory at Oxford. In 1859 
he established at Edgebaston the school for the sons 
of well-to-do Roman Catholics. In reply to an 
adverse criticism (in fact a perverted statement) 
made by Charles Kingsley in 1864 Newman issued 
his Apologia pro Vita Sua, a work which has been 
regarded a triumphant vindication of his integrity 
and honesty of purpose throughout his life. In 
1874 he answered an article written by Gladstone 
for the Contemporary Review and also Gladstone's 
Vatican Decrees, by his Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, 
in which he criticized severely the extreme state- 
ments of some Roman Catholics in relation to the 
matter at issue. In 1877 Newman was elected 
honorary fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, and in 
February, 1878, visited Oxford for the first time in 
thirty-two years. Soon after Leo XIII. became pope, 
several leading English Roman Catholic laymen 
represented to him the great work which Newman 
had accomplished in England, as a result of which 
Newman was called to the sacred college. Tills 
honor was appreciated the more in that it was unex- 
pected and in that he was exempt from residence 
at the pontifical court. On May 12, 1879, he was 
formally created cardinal, with the title of St. 
(jleorge in Velabro. He paid one more visit to 
Trinity 0)llege, Oxford, and preached in St. Aloy- 
sius' Church. Thenceforth he made his residence 
at Edgebaston. 

A full list of his books, tracts, and other writings 
is given in DNB, xl. 349-350. An edition of his 
works is in 36 vols., London, 1868-81. 

Bibuogbapht: Ab sources use: His own ApoUtgia pro 
vita wa, ut sup.; and Letters and Correapondence of J. 
H. Newman^ old. Anne Modey, 2 vols., London, 1891. 
Very useful is the literature on Tractabianibu, particu- 
larly R. W. Church's Oxford Movement, London, 1891. 
Biographies have been written by: R. H. Button, Lon- 
don, 1894; H. J. Jenninss. ib.. 1882; W. Lockhart, 
ib., 1891; W. J. H. MeyneU, New York, 1891; £. A. 
Abbott, The Anglican Career of Cardinal Newman, 2 vols., 
London, 1892 (oouiult also his PhUomvthue, ib. 1891); 
W. Sanday. England^e Debt to Newman, London, 1892; 
A. B. Donaldson, in Five Great Oxford Leaders, New York, 
1900; A. R. Waller and G. H. S. Barrow, Boston, 1902; 
A. Whyte, New York. 1902; W. Barry, New York, 1904; 
E. Cachod, Newman. Eeaai de hiooraphie peyehologique, 
Paris, 1905; J. A. Button, Pilgrimt in the Region of Faith, 
Cincinnati, 1906; W. J. Williams, Newman, Paecal, 
Loiey and the Catholic Church, London. 1906; W. P. Ward, 
Ten Peraoneal Studies, New York, 1908; A. Cecil, Six 
Oxford Thinkers, London, 1909. Consult also, B. P. 
Liddon, Life of E. B. Pusey, 3 vols.. London, 1895; the 
Trial of O. O. AehiUi vs. J. H. Newman, London, 1852; 
C. Sarolea, Cardinal Newman and His Influence on Ae- 
ligious Life and Thought, New York, 1908. 

REWMAN, JOHN PHILIP: Methodist Episco- 
pal bishop; b. in New York Sept. 1, 1826; d. at 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., July 6, 1899. He gradu- 
ated from Cazenovia Seminary, 1848; studied the- 
ology, and entered the ministry of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 1849; he filled appointments in 
the Oneida, Troy, and New York conferences, 
1848-64, with an interval of a year's travel (1860-61) 
in the orient; he oiganized a Methodist Episcopal 
church in New Orleans, 1864; while there he estab- 
lished three annual conferences, two colleges, and 
a religious paper; he oiganized and became pastor 
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of the Metropolitan Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Waahington, 1869; he was chaplain of ^e United 
Stotes Senate, 1869-74; inspector of United States 
consulates in Asia 1874-76; again pastor of the 
Metropolitan Church, Washington, 1876-79; of the 
Central Church, New Yoric, 1879-82; of the Madi- 
son Avenue Church, New York, 1882-84; and a 
third time pastor of the Metropolitan Church, 
Washington, 1885-88; and in 1888 was elected 
bishop. He won high repute as a pulpit orator 
and lecturer. He was three times elected to the 
general conference of his denomination; and in 1881 
went to England as delegate to tJie Methodist ecu- 
menical council. He wrote: Frcm Dan to Beer- 
sheba, or the Land of Promiae as U now Appears 
(New York, 1864); The Thrones and Palaces of 
Babylon and Nineveh, from the Persian Qvif to the 
Mediterranean , . . (1876); Chrislianiiy Triunv- 
phant; its Defensive and Aggressive Victories (1883); 
Supremacy of Law (1890); and Conversations wiih 
Christ (1900). He was also editor of the New Or- 
leans Christian Advocate, 1866-69. 

NEWSOM, GEORGE ERUSST: Church of Eng- 
land; b. at Blundellsands (6 m. n. of Liverpool), 
Lancashire, May 24, 1871. He was educated at 
Merton College, Oxford (B.A., 1894), and was or- 
dered deacon in 1895 and ordained priest in 1896. 
After being curate of Cannock from 1895 to 1897, 
he was vice-priilcipal of King's College, London, 
from 1897 to 1903. Since 1903 he has been pro- 
fessor of pastoral theology in the same institution. 
He has also been warden of King's College Hostel 
and reader in the Temple Church since 1902, and 
examining chaplain to the bishop of Lichfield since 
1905. 

NEWTIAN CHURCH. See Nbw, John Fair. 

NEWTOII, BENJAMIN WH^LS: Plymouth 
Brother; b. at Plymouth 1805; d. at Tunbridge 
Wells 1898. He was educated at the Plymouth 
Grammar School, and at Exeter College, Oxford 
(B.A., 1828), where he read privately with Francis 
William Newman (q.v.), through whom he became 
acquainted with John Nelson Darby (q.v.), whom 
he induced to visit Plymouth. In the *^ Assembly *' 
of the Plymouth Brethren (q.v.), he labored for 
seventeen years as a teacher, and contributed to 
The Christian Witness many papers of value. Until 
1845 Newton held sway in the Plymouth 
'* gathering," as it was called, but early displayed 
diveigence from Darby's teaching on ministry, 
justification, the " secret rapture of the saints," etc. 
Their different attitude on ministry and church gov- 
ernment led to a rupture between them in 1845, when 
Darby started another "meeting" in Plymouth. 
Newton continued in the original company until 
1847. But in the mean time notes of a lecture by 
Newton on Cbnst'a status as an Israelite, which he 
seemed to treat in such a way as to impair the 
Lord's personal sinless relations to Crod, coming into 
Darby's hands, were used by his old associate effect- 
ively against him, so that his remaining supporters 
were gradually detached from him as heterodox, 
with &e exception of S. P. Tregelles, who was re- 
lated to him by marriage. Newton left PlymouUi 



finally at the end of 1847 for residence in London 
and elsewhere. Thenceforth he ministered and 
woriced in isolation, remaining a layman to the end 
of his life. 

Of his works, which are numerous and well 
written, the chief are: 

TKavghU on the Apoealupae (London, 1844. last ed. 1904); 
Remarlu <m the Sufferinoa if the Lcrd Jeeue (1«47, in expUn»- 
tion of his views critidsed by Dnrby); Andent TrtOhe Re- 
epeeUng the Deity and True Humanity if the Lord Jeeua (1857. 
new ed.. 1808); Aide to Prophetic Enquiry (1848; 1881); 
Proopede ^ the Ten Kingdome of the Roman Empire (1840; 
new ed.. 1873); Prophetic Syetem <if BUioU and Cummino 
Coneidered (1860); Doctrinea of Popery Conaidered (1851; 
new ed.. 1883); Oeeaeional Papere on Scriptural Subjects 
(1851. 1850); Thoughte on Levitieua (1852); Bvrope and the 
Bael (1856; new ed.. 1878); Firet and Second ChapUre of the 
BpieOe to the Romane Coneidered {ISB6; new ed., 1897) ; The 
Aniiehriet Future (1859; new ed.. 1900); Ooepet Truths 
(1861); Remarke on Moeaic Coemogony (1864); Judgment 
of the Court of Arehee in Caee of Rowland WHliame (1866); 
Prophecy of the Lord Jeeue aa Contained in Matt, xxiv., xxv. 
(1879); OU Teatament Sainta not Excluded from the Church 
in Glory (1887); Babylon, iU future Hiatory and Doom (1890). 

E. E. Whitfield. 
BnuoQmAPKT: W. B. Neatby. Hiatory of the Plymotdh 
Brethren, London. 1902. 

IIEWTOR, JOHN: Church of England; joint 
author with Cowper of the (Hney Hymns; b. in 
London July 24, 1725; d. there Dec. 21, 1807. 
He was the son of a shipmaster in the Mediterranean 
service, with whom he sailed until 1742. In 1743 
he was impressed into the English naval service, was 
made midshipman, deserted, was recaptured and 
reduced to the ranks, exchanged to a ship in the 
African station, became servant to a slave-trader, 
and was rescued in 1748, being converted on the 
way home in a storm at sea. He continued to fol- 
low the sea till 1754, meanwhile studying Latin and 
the Bible. He was surveyor of tides at Liverpool, 
1755-60, where he heard Whitefield and Wesley, 
and studied Greek, Hebrew, and Syriac. In 1763 
he was brought to the notice of Lord Dartmouth by 
Thomas Haweis, through whose influence he was 
made deacon and priest, 1764, and given the curacy 
of Olney. In 1767 Cowfier settled there, and the 
result c^ their very dose intimacy was the Olney 
Hymns (London, 1779 and often), which greatly 
influenced English hymnology. In 1780 he accepted 
the offer of the benefice of St. Maiy Woolnoth with 
St. Mary Woolchuroh, London, where he officiated 
till his death. Hardly less famous than the Hymns 
was his Authentic Narrative of Some . . . Particu- 
lars in the Life of John Newton (London, 1764, 9th. 
ed., 1799; an account of his early life). He wrote 
also. Sermons Preached in . . . Olney (1767); 
Omicron: Twenty-^ix Letters on Religious Subjects 
(1774; subsequent editions, in which the nuinber 
of the letters became forty-one); Cardiphonia; or, 
the Utterance of the Heart in the Course of a real 
Correspondence (2 vols., 1781); Letters to a Wife 
(2 vols., 1793), and other works. A collected edition 
of his works was issued by his executors (6 vols., 
London, 1808; new ed., 12 vols., 1821). He was a 
strong support of the EvangelicfiJs in tiie Church of 
En^^d, and was a friend of the dissenting clergy 
as well as of the mimstry of his own church. One 
of the questions much debated is whether the influ- 
ence of the sternly Calvinistic Newton on Cowper 
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was good. It is possible that this Calvinistic 
trend gave Gowper's woiks a gloomy cast; on the 
oUier hand, it may have been the tonie which he 
required. 

BXBUoaaAPHT: In an edition of Newton's Works, Edin- 
buish, 1827. is a life by R. Cecil; The AutKenHe Narra- 
IM. ut sop., is of oouise a fixst-hand souroe, while the 
Letten and CordijiAonia contain much that is biograph- 
ical. Consult LtUen and ConvtrmUitmal Remarks, ed. 
J. OampbeU. London. 1806; DNB, zl. 396-308; S. W. 
Duffield. EnoUA Hymne, pp. 248^255, New York. 1886; 
Julian, Hymnohn* PP- 803-804; and the literature under 
Oownn, William, partieularly the editions by Wright 
of the Corre a pondenee, 

HEWTON, RICHARD: Protestant Episcopalian; 
b. in Liveipool, England, July 25, 1813; d. in 
Philadelphia Blay 25, 1887. He accompanied his 
parents to America in 1823, and received his early 
Gaining in Philadelphia and in Wilmington, Del.; 
he graduated from liie University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, 1836, and from the General Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York, 1839; was ordained, and 
became rector of the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
West Chester, Pa., 1839; was rector of St. Paul's 
CSiurch, Philadelphia, 1840-62; of the Church of the 
Epiphany, Philadelphia, 1862-81; and from 1882 of 
the Church of the Covenant in the same city. He 
was remarkably successful in his sermons for chil- 
dren and young people, which have been most 
widely tranislated. 

He was the author of: The Wonder Caee (6 vols., Bible 
Wandere; Naturae Wondera; Leavea from the Tree of Life; 
RtOe from the Fountain of Life; Jewieh Tchemade; and 
Giame and Wonderful Things, New York, 1856-74); The 
Jewel Caee (6 vols., Beat Things; King's Highway; Safe 
Compaes; BibU Bleesings; Great Pilot; BibU Jewels; 1869- 
1868): rUustraied RamltUs in BibU Lands (Philadelphia, 
1875): Rays from the 8%m of RighUmuness (New York. 
1870); Ufe of Jeeue Chriet; for the Young (in 40 parts, 
Philadelphia, 1877); The King in his Beauty (New York, 
1878); PdMes from iKs Brook: Sermane to Children (1870); 
Pearls from the BasL Btories and Incidents from Bible His- 
tory (PUladelpltta, 1881); Covenant Namee and Privileges 
(New York. 1882); Bible Promisee: Sermone to Children 
(1884): Bible PoriraU Gallery (Philadelphia, 1885); Heroes 
of the Reformation (1885); Bible Waminge: Sermons to 
Children (New Yoik, 1886); BibU AnimaU and the Lee- 
eone Taught by them (1888); Heath in the WHdemees: Ser- 
wume to the People; to whidi is added the Story of his Life 
and Ministry by W, W. N. (1888); Heroes of the BaHy 
Churdk (Philadelphia, 1888); Five Minute Talks for Young 
PeopU: or, the Way to Success (1801). 

HEWTON, RICHARD HEBER: Protestant Epis- 
copalian, son of the preceding; b. at Philadelphia 
Oct. 31, 1840. He entered the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1857 but left at the dose of his sopho- 
more year; then entered the Protestant Episcopal 
Divinity School, Philadelphia, from which he was 
graduated in 1863. He was ordered deacon in 1862 
and was assistant at St. Paul's, Philadelphia (1862- 
1863) .and the Church of the Epiphany, Philadel- 
phia (1863-64), and in charge of Trinity Church, 
Sharon Springs, N. Y. (1864-66), until his ordina- 
tion to the priesthood in 1866. He was then rector 
of St. Paul's, Philadelphia (1866-69), and of All 
Souls', New York City (1869-1902). He belongs 
to the Broad-church party. His larger works are: 
The Children* % Church (New York, 1870); The 
Morals of TasU (1873); Stiuiiea of Jemu (1880); 
Womanhood (1880); Bight and Wrong Uaes of the 
BiJUe (1883); The Book of the Beginninga (1884); 



PkUieUniam (18S5); Social Studies (1886); Church 
and Creed (1891); Christian Science (1898); and 
Parsifal (1904). 

NEWTOll, WILLIAM WILBERFORCE: Prot- 
estant Episcopalian, brother of the preceding; b. 
at Philadelphia, Nov. 4, 1843. He was graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania (B.A., 1865) 
and the Protestant Episcopal Divinity School, Phil- 
adelphia (1868). He was assistant at the Church 
of the Epiphany, Philadelphia (1868-70), rector of 
St. Paul's, Brookline, Mass. (1870-75), Trinity, 
Newark, N. J. (1875-77), St. Paul's, Boston, Mass. 
(1877-81), and St. Stephen's, Pittsfield, Mass. 
(1881-1900), chaplain of the English Church at 
Dinan, Brittany (1903-04), and rector of the Church 
of the Ascension, Wakefield, R. I. (1905-06). He 
was editor of The American Church Sunday School 
Magazine (1885-1906). In theology he is a Broad 
Churchman. Among his publications special men- 
' tion may be made of his Gate of the Temple: or, 
Prayers for Children (New York, 1875); six volumes 
of sermons for children (1877-90); Essays of To-day 
(Boston, 1879); The Voice of St. John (poems; 
New York, 1880); Priest and Man: or, Abelard and 
Hdoisa (novel; Boston, 1883); Summer Sermons 
from a Berkshire Puljnt (Pittsfield, Mass., 1885) ; The 
Life of Dr. Muhlenberg (New York, 1890): A Run 
through Russia (Hartford, 1894); and Philip Mac 
Gregor (novel; 1895). 

NIBHAZ: The name of one of the two deities 
or idols mentioned in II Kings xvii. 31 as set up by 
the Awites (A. V. Avites), one of the foreign peo- 
ples settled by Saigon in the territory of the northern 
kingdom after the deportation of the Israelites. 
The reading is questionable, both the Hebrew and 
the Greek giving variants. Some Hebrew manu- 
scripts read Nibhan (cf . the same reading in Sanr- 
hedrin 63b), while those which have the ordinary 
reading point the word differently. Greek texts indi- 
cate a goddess, and have the forms EbUuer, Eblair 
eser, Abaaxer. No deity corresponding to any of these 
forms is known even in the cuneiform records, the 
nearest suggestion that comes is from the Mandean, 
in which there is mention of a demon Nebas. The 
passage in Sanhedrin (ut sup.) connects the word 
with nbh, ** to bark," and supposes the idol to have 
had the form of a dog. But nothing is known of a 
dog-shaped idol in the region except the dog-headed 
Anubis of Egypt, and that seems out of the question 
here. The reading Nibhan seems to have arisen 
from a mistake in reading the last letter of the origi- 
nal text. Nor is any light shed on the subject by 
considering the people who set up the idol. Pos- 
sibly the implied 'Awah of II Kings xvii. 31 is the 
same as the ' Iwah of II Kings xviii. 34, xix. 13; Isa. 
xxxvii. 13. But even then nothing is known of 
such a place as a Syrian or Babylonian region or 
city, and consequently there is no knowledge of 
its deities. Geo. W. Gilmore. 

Bibuoorapht: J. Selden, De die Syris, London, 1617, Eng. 
tranal.. The Fabulous Oods Denounced in the Bible, Phila- 
delphia, 1881; C. Iken, DissertoHo de Nibehas idelo 
Avwsorum, Bremen, 1726; F. Mdnter, Die Religion der 
Babylonier, pp. 108-110, C/openhagen, 1827; P. Schola, 
OdUendienst und Zauberutesen hei den alien Hebriiem, pp. 
890 aqq., Regensburg, 1877; Schrader. KAT, p. 484; SB, 
iii. 3405-8406; and the oonmentaries on the passage. 
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NICiEA (NICE), COUHCILS OF. 

I. The FixBt Oouncil, 325 a.d. 

Ghanoter, Memberafaip, and Pioblema (S 1). 
The Procedure ((2). 
The Symbol (f 3). 
Other Problema (| 4). 
II. The Second Council, 787 a.d. 

L The First Council, 325 A.D.: The first Coun- 
cil of Nice is conspicuous as the starting point for 
the great doctrinal controversies of the Church m 
the fourth and fifth centuries. Here a imion be- 
tween the ecclesiastical potency of the councils and 
the State was effected, vesting the deliberations of 
this body with imperial power. Earlier synods had 
been contented with protection against 

X. Chaiac- heretical doctrines; but the Council 

ter, Mem- of Nice is characterized by the further 
bership, and step from a defensive position to posi- 

Problems, tive decisions and minutely elaborated 
articles of faith. In the Arian con-, 
troversy lay a great obstacle to the realisation of 
Constantine's idea of a universal empire which was 
to be attained by aid of uniformity of divine worship. 
Accordingly for the summer of 325 the bishops of 
all provinces were summoned to the first ectmienical 
council at Nice in Bithynia, a place easily accessible 
to the majority of the bishops, especially those of 
Asia, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Greece, and Thrace. 
The nimiber of members can not be accurately 
stated; Athanasius counted 318, Eusebius only 250. 
As a matter of course, the oriental bishops formed the 
preponderating number; the first rank being held 
by the three archbishops Alexander of Alexandria, 
Eustathius of Antioch, and Macarius of Jerusalem, 
and by Eusebius of Nicomedia and Eusebius of Csesa- 
rea. A special prominence attached to this council 
also because the persecutions had just ended, and 
it was to be assumed that nearly all of the assembled 
fathers had stood forth as witnesses of the faith. 
The Occident sent not more than five represents^ 
tives in equal distribution from the provinces, 
Marcus of Calabria from Italy, Cecilian of Carthage 
from Africa, Hosius of Cordova from Spain, Nicasius 
of Dijon from Gaul, and Domnus of Stridon from 
the province of the Danube. These ecclesiastical 
dignitaries of course did not travel alone, but each 
one with his suite, so that Eusebius speaks of an 
almost innumerable host of accompanying priests, 
deacons, and acolytes. Among the assistants it 
was Athanasius, a young deacon and companion of 
Bishop Alexander of Alexandria, who distinguished 
himself as the " most vigorous fighter against the 
Arians," and similarly Alexander of Constantinople, 
a presbyter, as representative of his aged bishop. 
The points to be discussed at the i^ynod were: (1) 
The Arian question, (2) the celebration of Easter, 
(3) the Meletian schism, (4) the baptism of heretics, 
and (5) the status of the lapsed in the persecution 
under Licinius. 

The council was formally opened May 20, in the 
central structure of the imperial palace, busying 
itself chiefly with preparatory discussions on the 
Arian question, in which Arius, with some adherents, 
especially Eusebius of Nicomedia, Theognis of Nice, 
and Maris of Chalcedon, seems to have been the 
leading spirit; regular sessions, however, began 



only on the arrival of the emperor. After pre- 
scribing the course of the negotiations he entrusted 
the mode of procedure to a committee 

a. The appointed by himself, consisting in all 
Procedure, probability of the moat prominent 
participants of that body. It is un- 
doubtedly chiefly owing to this step on the part of 
Constantine that the council, after being in session 
for an entire month, promulgated on June 19 the 
Nicene Creed (see Constantinopoijtan Cbeed). 
At first the Arians and the orthodox showed an un- 
compromising front toward each other. The Arians 
entrusted the representation of their interests to 
Eusebiiis of Csesarea (q.v.), whose scholarship and 
flowery speech made a great impression upon the 
emperor. His reading of the confession of the Arians 
called forth a storm of resentment among the oppo- 
nents; two minorities vividly interested in contrary 
opinions opposed each other, but between them 
yawned indifference. In their behalf, as well as for 
his own sake, Eusebius, after he had ceased to rep- 
resent the Arians, appeared as a mediator; and in 
asserting that the chief aim to be pursued should be 
the establishment of the peace of the Church, he 
at the same time agreed with his exalted protector. 
He presented a new formula, the baptismal symbol 
of his own congregation at Csesarea, by means of 
which the differing opinions might be reconciled. 
The emperor, who pursued the purely political in- 
tentions of a successful pacification, could desire 
no more welcome proposition and immediately con- 
firmed it by making it his own. In this way he 
did not overpower the majority, but most probably 
met its wishes; for if the orthodox had really been 
able to count on a preponderating majority, even 
the predilection of the emperor would not have 
hindered them from setting up their own confession 
in the manner of that proposed by Bishop Alexander 
in his first circular letter. But far from daring 
such an attempt, the majority (without resistance) 
complied, asserting their rights only in the form of 
amending clauses. While such modes of procedure 
are more characteristic of minorities than of major- 
ities, their use by the latter does not necessarily 
debar victoiy, as indeed in this case it did not. 
All propositions of the orthodox during the re- 
mainder of the controversy having been accepted, 
it is furthermore evident, first: that the Arians of 
conviction were in the minority; second: that the 
majority (or deciding body) did not possess, and 
hence did not assert, convictions of a dogmatic na- 
ture. These are, considered in a general way, the 
presuppositions of the worid-important decisions of 
the Council of Nice. 

Examining the symbol in detail, it appears that 

it contained indeed decisions on the Son of God 

which might satisfy all members of the council. 

Even Arius found no reason to oppose it from his 

standpoint. But for the partisans of 

3. The Bishop Alexander the definitions were 

SymboL too vague; they rendered them more 
concise, and if the Nicene Creed be 
compared with its model, that of Cssarea, it seems 
to have originated in some omissions from the second 
article which was the only one in question. To 
these omissions corresponded three no less impor- 
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tant additions: (1) to designate the Son " that is, of 
the essence of the Father" was added; (2) another 
addition reads " begotten, not made "; (3) the most 
important addition reads " of one substance with 
the Father." Of the third article only the words 
'* and in the Holy Ghost " were left and then fol- 
lowed immediately the anathemas. Thus the neu- 
tral baptismal confession of the congregation of 
C^esarea, laid before the council by Eusebius, became 
the uncompromising anti-Arian eymbol of Nice, 
the text of which is preserved in a letter of Eusebius 
to his congregation, in Athanasius, and elsewhere. 
The symbol was finally accepted, although the anti- 
Arians or Homoousians were in the minority. The 
emperor was intent upon a decisive settlement of 
the question; at first he probably had no predilec- 
tion for either of the conceptions of the two con- 
tending parties, but perceiving that the original 
propositions of Eusebius, which supposedly fur- 
thered peace, effected the very opposite, he may 
mvoluntaiily have considered whetiier he could not 
teach his aim more quickly by seeking an agreement 
with the anti-Arians. Undoubtedly there were not 
^-anting attempts at personal mediation, in the first 
place on the part of Bishop Hoeius of Cordova (q.v.), 
one of the most decided Homoousians, and at the 
time of the council the confidant of the emperor in 
all affairs of the Chureh. He stands at the head of 
the lists of participants, and Athanasius ascribes 
to him the actual success of the symbol. But 
when it is considered that great men like Eustathius 
of Antioch, Alexander of Alexandria, Athanasius, 
and Maroellus of Ancyra belonged to the anti-Arian 
party, it does not seem strange that the Homoou- 
sians, in spite of being in the minority, gained the 
final victory. Eusebius of Csesarea, in spite of his 
sympathies for Arius, accepted the decisions of the 
council, subscribing even the condemnatory clauses 
against Arius. The number of persons of promi- 
nence among the opponents was not so considerable; 
for after the debates, extending over four weeks, 
there were only two adiherents of Arius who remained 
steadfast, Theonas of Marmarica in Libya, and Se- 
cundus of Ptolemais; of the three others upon whom 
Alius might have coimted. Maris of Chalcedon 
finally subscribed the whole symbol, Eusebius of 
Nicomedia and Theognis of Nice at least its positive 
part, without the condemnatoiy clauses against 
Arius. The emperor now actually fulfilled his threat, 
according to which everybody who refused to sign 
had to face exHe. Arius, Theonas, Secundus, Euse- 
bius of Nicomedia, and Theognis were excommuni- 
cated. The works of Arius were confiscated in 
order to be burnt. But it soon appeared that even 
force could not silence the disputes, and that under 
the pressure of such procedure the controversy 
on the equality of Christ with God assumed un- 
thought-of dimensions; for the Council of Nice had 
done away with the indifference of the masses to 
theological distinctions. 

After the settlement, on June 19, of the most im- 
portant subject of discussion, the question of Easter 
was brought up. According to Duchesne (Revue dea 
quesiiona kisloHques, xxviii. 37), who founds his con- 
rlusiona (1), on the conciliar letter to the Alexan- 
drians preserved in Theodoret, Hiei. ecd,, L, ix. 12; 



Socrates, Hiit, ecd,, I., ix. 12; (2), on the circular 
letter of Constantine to the bishops after the coimcil, 
Eusebius, Vita CanatatUine, III., xviii. 19; Theodo- 
ret, Hist, ecd., I., x. 3 sqq.; (3), on Athanasius, De 
SynodOf v.; Ejnsl. ad Afros, ii.; the 

4. Other oriental churehes of Syria, Cilicia, and 
Problems. Mesopotamia adhered to the Jewish 
reckoning of the fourteenth of Nisan, 
instead of basing the calculation for Easter on the 
equinoctial occurrence after the model of Alexandria 
and Rome. The council assumed the task of regu- 
lating these differences in conformity with the usages 
of the other churehes, because the dependence of 
some congregations on a Jewish peculiarity was 
offensive. The Council of Nice, however, did not 
declare the Alexandrine cycle of E^ter as alone 
canonical, but gave the bishop of Alexandria the 
privilege of announcing annually the date of Easter 
to the Roman curia. Although the synod tmdertook 
the regulation of the dating of Easter, it contented 
itself with communicating its decision to the differ- 
ent dioceses, instead of establishing a canon; thus 
inviting opposition even on this point in due season. 
Then began the proceedings against the Meletian 
schism, which, on account of the great popularity of 
the movement, took an extremely mild development 
and cost its founder only suspension from office, but 
no degradation. Finally there fgllowed the pre- 
scription of twenty canons or rules of discipline: 
(1) prohibition of self -castration; (2) establislunent 
of a minimum term for catechizing; (3) prohibition 
of the presence in the house of a cleric of females who 
might bring him under suspicion; (4) consecration 
of a bishop in the presence of at least three provincial 
bishops and confirmation by the metropolitan; 
(5) provision for two provincial synods to be held 
annually; (6) exceptional position granted to Alex- 
andria and Rome as episcopal sees; (7) recognition 
of the honorary rights of the see of Jerusalem; (8) 
provision for agreement with the Novatians; 
(9-14) provision for mild procedure against the 
lapsed dimng the persecution imder Licinius; (15- 
16) prohibition of the removal of priests; (17) pro- 
hibition of usuiy among the deigy; (18) prece- 
dence of bishops and presbytere over deacons in 
taking the Eucharist; (19) declaration of the in- 
validity of baptism by heretics; (20) attitude at 
prayer on Pentecost. 

On July 25, 325, the fathers of the coimcil cele- 
brated the emperor's twentieth anniversary and then 
dispersed. In his valedictory address the emperor 
again informed his hearers how averse he was to all 
dogmatic controversy, and in a cireular letter he 
annoimced the accomplished unity of practise by 
the whole Chureh in tlie matter of the celebration 
of Easter. But the illusion of victory did not last, 
the emperor experiencing stroke after stroke of 
disappointment and misfortime. The continuation 
of the synod in 327 questioned every result achieved 
in 325. Arius as well as the friends pimished with 
him and the Meletians regained nearly all rights 
which they had lost. 

(Carl Albbecht Bbrnoulu.) 

n. The Second Council, 787 A.D.: Although 
image-worship had been finally abolished by the 
energetic measures of Constantine V., whose icono- 
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clastic tendencies were shared by his son, Leo IV., 
after the iatter's early death, his widow Irene, as 
regent for her son, began its restoration, moved 
thereto by personal inclination and political con- 
siderations (see Images and Image Wobship, II.). 
When in 784 the imperial secretaiy Tarasius was 
appointed successor to the patriareh Paul, he ac- 
cepted on condition that the intercommunion with 
the other churehes should be reestablished, that is, 
that the images should be restored. However, as 
a council claiming to be ecumenical had aboli^ed 
image-worship, another eciunenical council was 
necessary for its restoration. Pope Hadrian was 
invited to participate and gladly accepted. The 
invitation intended for the oriental patriarohs could 
not even be delivered to them. The Roman l^ates 
were an arehbishop and an abbot, each named 
Peter. 

In 786 the council met in the Church of the 
Apostles in Constantinople, but soldiera in collusion 
with the opposition entered the chureh and broke 
up the assembly. The government now resorted 
to a stratagem. Under Uie pretext of a campaign, 
the iconoclastic bodyguard was sent away from 
the capital, disarmed, and disbanded. The eoimcil 
was again summoned to meet, this time in Nice, 
since Constantinople was still distrusted, assembling 
Sept. 24, 787. It numbered about 350 members; 
308 bishops or their representatives signed. Tara- 
sius presided, and seven sittings were held in Nice. 
Proof of the lawfulness of image-worship was drawn 
from Ex, xxv. 17 sqq.; Num. vii«89; Heb. ix. 1 sqq.; 
Ezek. xli., and Gen. xxsd. 34, but especially from 
a series of passages of the Chureh Fathers; the 
authority of the latter was decisive. It was deter- 
mined that "As the sacred and life-giving cross is 
everywhere set up as a symbol, so also should 
the images of Jesus Christ, the Virgin Maiy, 
the holy angels, as well as those of the saints 
and other pious and holy men be embodied in 
the manufacture of sacred vessels, tapestries, 
vestments, etc., and exhibited on the walls of 
churehes, in the homes, and in all conspicuous 
places, by the roadside and everywhere," to be 
revered by all who might see them« For the 
more they are contemplated, the more they move 
to fervent memory of their prototypes. There- 
fore, it is proper to accord to them a fervent and 
reverent adoration, not, however, the veritable 
worship which, according to our faith, belongs 
to the Divine Being alone — ^for the honor accorded 
to the image passes over to its prototype, and 
whoever adores the image adores in it the reality 
of what is there represented. 

The clear distinction between the adoration of- 
fered to God and that accorded to the images may 
well be looked upon as a result of the iconoclastic 
reform. The twenty-two canons drawn up in Con- 
stantinople also served ecclesiastical reform. Care- 
ful maintenance of the ordinances of the earlier 
councils, knowledge of the Scriptures on the part 
of the clergy, and care for Christian conduct are 
required, and the desire for a renewal of ecclesiasti- 
cal life IB awakened. The papal legates voiced 
their approval of the restoration of image-worship 
in no uncertain teimsi and the patriarch sent a full 



account of the proceedings of the council to Ha- 
drian, who cauaeid the same to be translated, which 
translation Anastasius later replaced with a better 
one. For a treatment of the opposition view^ see 
Carounb Books. (N. Bonwstbch.) 

Bibuoosapbt: I. The ooUeotkm of aoaroei which sopei^ 
Mdes all othen ia Pairum Nieanorum nomina . . . aoei- 
aia opera, ed. H. GMmt, H. Hilcenfcid, O. Cunts, ad- 
J9Cta at tabula Qeognphica, Leipaio, 1899. The eanone 
are in the ooUeotiona of Manai and Labbe. and in HeCele, 
ConeaienoetchuJUe, i. 376-431. Eag. tnatL L 282-447. 
and Fr. tranal., vol. i.. note the material on the Ooptie 
fiBcmenta in this trand., i. 1126-1138, on varioua editaona 
of the canons, pp. 1139-1176, and on canon 6, pp. 11S2- 
1202; an Eng. tranal. with voluminous diBcuasaon is in 
J. Chiystal, AuUumtaiive ChriHianity, vol. L. Jeney City. 
1891. Consult: J. Kaye, Seme Aceownt of the CouncU of 
Niema, London, 1853; B. H. Cowper, AnaUeta Nic^mi, 
London, 1867; E. Revillout, Le CaneOo de Niote daprU 
U» toxiee coptn, 2 vols.. Paris, 188(MW; W. Bxisht, NaU» 
on the Canone of the Firel Four Oenentl CouncQe, London, 
1892; C. A. Bernoulli, Dae Konril vcm NicHa, Fnibius. 
1896: J. J. lias. The Nieene Creed, London, 1897. new 
ed., 1910; O. Braun, De eanda Niemna eynodo, Mttnater. 
1898; Sohair, Chrietian Churth, iii. 622-^2, and in cm- 
eral worlai on the chunsh history of the peiikMi; iy*w**^ir, 
Dogma, vols, ii.-iv. passim, and in geneial works on the 
history of doctrine; consult also the literature on the Oon- 

STANITMOPOLITAK CSKBD. 

n. Hefele, ConeaUngeeehiehte, iii. 441 sqq., En*, tranal.. 
V. 342-400; C. W. F. Walch, Hietorie der Keteereiem, 3c 
419 sqq.. 11 vols., Leipsic. 1762-^6; Schaif, Churtk Hie- 
tory, iv. 469-463; literature under Caboums Bookb; 
IjiAoaa And Imaob Wobship, II. 

NICANO-CORSTANTDIOPOLITAN CREED. See 

CONSTAMTINOPOLITAN CRBBD. 

NICARAGUA, See Central America. 

NICCOLLS, SAMUEL JACK: Presbyterian; b. 
at Greenfield Fann, Weetmoreland Co., Pa., Aug. 3, 
1838. He was graduated from JefFenion Cdlege 
(now Washington and Jefferson), Cannonsbuig, Pa. 
(A.B., 1857), and Western Theological Seminazy, 
Alleghany, Pa. (1860). He was then pastor of 
Falling Springs Presbyterian Chureh at Chambers- 
buTg, Pa. (1860-64), and since 1864 has been pastor 
of the Second Presbyterian Church, St. Louis, Mo. 
He was also chaplain of the 126th Pennqrlvania 
Volunteers in 1863, and a member of the com- 
mittee on the revision of the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith in 1890 and 1900. He is likewise 
president of the board of directors of McCormick 
Theological Seminary, Chicago, and has written 
The Eastern Question in Profiiecy (St. Louis, 1878). 
He is evangelical in belief and hdds the Reformed 
theology. 



mCENE CREED. 
Creed. 



See CONSTANTINOFOLrrAN 



NICEPHORUS: Celebrated Bysantine writer and 
patriarch of Constantinople; b. in Constantinople 
c. 758; d. at the monastery Tou Agathou June 2, 
829. Of a strictly orthodox family, which had suf- 
fered from the earlier iconoclaam, he nevertheless 
entered the service of the State, became cabinet 
secretary, and imder Irene took part in the synod 
of 787 as imperial conmiissioner. He then withdrew 
to a cloister that he had founded on the Ptopontis, 
until he was appointed director of the largest home 
for the destitute in Constantinople. After the death 
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of Tarasius, although still a layman, he was chosen 
patriareh by the wish of the emperor (Easter, 
April 12, 806). The uncanonical choice met with 
exposition from the strictly clerical party of the 
Studitea, and this opposition was intensified to an 
open break when Nicephorus, in other respects a 
veiy rigid moralist, showed himself compliant to 
the will of the emperor by reinstating the excom- 
municated priest Joseph. After the emperor's death 
(811), Nicephorus cooperated in the removal of 
Staunkios and in the elevation of the incapable 
Michael Rhangabe. With Emperor Leo the Arme- 
nian, who was raised to the throne by the army in 
813, Nicephorus was at first on good terms. Wben, 
however, this emperor revived with ever-increasing 
harRhneaa the p<jicy of the iconoclastic Isaurians, 
a conflict broke out, which led at the same time to 
a reconciliation of Nicephorus with the Studitee. 
After vain theological disputes, in December, 814, 
there followed personal insults. Nicephorus at 
first replied to his removal from his office by ex- 
communication, but was at last obliged to yidd to 
force, and was taken to one of the cloisters he had 
founded, Tou Agathou, and later to that called Tou 
hagiou Theodorou. From there he carried on a 
literary polemic for the cause of the image-wor- 
ahippera against the synod of 815; on the occasion 
of the change of sovereigns, in 820, he at least 
obtained the promise of toleration. He died 
revered as a confessor. His remains were sdenmly 
brought back to Constantinople on Mar. 13, 847, 
and interred in the Church of the Apostles, where 
they were annually the object of imperial 
devotion. 

Compared with Theodore of Studium, Nicephorus 
appears as a friend of conciliation, learned in patris- 
tics, more inclined to take the defensive than the 
offensive, and possessed of a comparatively chaste, 
simple s^le. He was mild in his ecclesiastical and 
monastical rules and non-partizan in his historical 
treatment of the period from 610 to 769 (HisUnia 
syntomoe, breviarium). His tables of universal 
history (Chronographikon ayntomon), in passages 
extended and continued, were in great favor with 
the Byzantines, and were also circulated in the West 
in the Latin version of Anastasius. The principal 
works of Nicephorus are three writings referring 
to iconoclasm: ApologeHcys minor, probably com- 
posed before 814, an explanatory work for laymen 
concerning the tradition and the first phase of the 
iconoclastic movement; ApologeUcus major with the 
three AnHrrheUd against Mamonas-Constantine 
Copronymus, a comfdete dogmatics of the belief 
in images, with an exhaustive discussion and refu- 
tation of all objections made in opposing writings, 
as well as those drawn from the works of the Fathers; 
the third of these larger works is a refutation of the 
iconoclastic eynod of 815 (ed. Serruys, Paris, 1904). 
Nicephorus is lacking in originality and follows the 
path marked out by John of Damascus. His merit 
is the thoroughness with which he traced the liter- 
ary and traditional proofs, and his detailed refuta- 
tions are serviceable for the knowledge they afford 
of important texts adduced by his opponents and 
in part drawn from the older church literature. 

E. VON DoB8CHt)TZ. 



Bibuoqrapht: The " History " wai edited by D. Petavius, 
Paris, 1616, by I. Bekker in C8HB, Bonn, 1837, thenee 
taken into MPO, o., best ed. by C. de Boor, Leipeio, 1880; 
the Chrtmographikan was edited by J. Qoar, Paris. 1652, 
by Dindoif for CSHB, Bonn, 1829. is in AfPG, o.. and ed. 
De Boor, Leipsic, 1880. An Epiatola ad Lwiem III, is 
in MPO, di. 1037-68. On the Vita by a pupil of Nioeph- 
onis. Ignatius, in ASB, March, ii. 704-726, MPO, o. 41- 
160. and in De Boor's ed., ut sup., pp. 139-217, of. Von 
Dobschats in Bytantmuche ZeiUchrifi, zviii (1909). 41-106; 
a lecture on his exile by Theophanes is in MPO, c. 160-168; 
the lives of Theodore the Studite and his conespondenoe 
are pertinent, in MPO, zcix. 113-328, 988, 1006, 1173, 
1317. Consult further: Krumbaoher, OeachichU, pp. 
71 sqq., 349 sqq., 966-966; Fabrioius-Haries, BiXaioiheea 
Ormca, vii. 603 sqq., Hambuxs, 1801; Q. Finlay. Hiat, of 
the ByMontine and Greek Empiree, i. 113 sqq.. London, 
1864; J. Hergenr6ther. PhoHiu, i. 261-286. Reecasbu2«, 
1867; H. Qelser, Sntua JvHue Afiricanua, H. 1. pp. 384- 
388. Leipsic. 1885; T. Zahn. Oeechiehte dee neuieetamen^ 
lichen Kanone, ii. 296. ib. 1891; C. Thomas, Theodore von 
Studion, pp. 67-138, Osnabrack. 1892; K. HoU, Enthuei- 
aemue und Bueegewaltt pp. 282, 319, Leipsic, 1898; KL, 
ix. 249-269. 

NICEPHORUS, CALLISTUS ZANTHOPULUS: 
Chureh historian of the fourteenth centuiy. Dur- 
ing the reigns of the Paleologues there were several 
writers of the name of Xanthopoulos. Two monks 
of Mount Athos, Callistus (patriarch 1397 a.d.) and 
Ignatius his brother, wrote a tractate on ascetics, 
while Gabriel composed hymns for lituigical use. 
Theodore attended the (Council of Florence (1439) as 
secretaxy. But the most celebrated of the name was 
Callistos or Callistou (i.e., " son of Callistos "), who 
grew up at Constantinople and was trained, as it 
seems, by the famous George of Cyprus (patriarch 
1283-^9) in close relationship with Nicephorus 
Chumnos, Theodore Metochites, Maximos Planudes, 
and Biichael Gabras, a coterie of classical students 
who, like the humanists of the fifteenth century, 
cultivated style and phraseology often at the ex- 
pense of sense. The Emperor Andronicus was their 
adored patron, since he supported Greek culture 
and orthodoxy against the Latins. 

Except for a few homilies, preyers, hymns, and 
commentaries, poems, and epigrams, the authen- 
ticity of which needs further investigation, the name 
of Nicephorus is chiefly connected with his ecclesi- 
astical histoxy in eighteen books, under the acrostic 
letters: Nikephorou Kallistou (610 a.d.). This work 
has been severely criticized by most Roman Catho- 
lic and Protestant writers, but has received high 
praise from the great Tubingen master Baur. As 
de Boor has pointed out, the whole work is nothing 
but a modernization of an anonsrmous church his- 
tory of the tenth century. It is not valuable even 
for the reconstruction of its older sources (such as 
the Hist, ecd, of Eusebius), because the Byzantine 
author roughly paraphrases them. Some apocry- 
phal matter is aU that possesses interest. 

E. VON DobbcoGtz. 
Bibuoobapbt: His remains, induding the '* History ," ft 
Catalogue imperatorum el patriarcharum Conetantinopoli- 
tanorumt and a Carmen de excidio Hieroeolymitano are 
in MPOt cxlv.-oxlvii. Oonsult: Krumbacher, Oeechiehte, 
pp. 291-293; Fabricius-Haries, Biblialhoca Qraoa, vii. 
437-444, Hamburg. 1801; O. J. Voss, De hietarieie QrcKie, 
pp. 367-^68, Leipsic, 1838; F. C. Baur. Die Epoehen der 
kircKlichen Oeeehichieechreibuno, pp. 32 sqq., Tflbingen, 
1852; C. de Boor, in ZKO, vi (1884), 478--494; J. Bides 
and L. Pannentier, in Revue de Finetruetion piAliQue en 
BekfOy xl (1897), 161-178; Papadopoulos-Kerameus, in 
Byeantinieehe ZeUeehriflf xi (1902), 38 sqq. 
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mCETAS ACOMINATnS: Bysantine historian 
and theologian; b. at Chons (the ancient Coloese, 
whence he is often called Choniates); d. at Nicsa 
after 1210. Rising to high offices of state, he was 
governor of the province of Philippopolis when 
Frederick Barbarossa marched through that dis- 
trict in 1189; but on the taking of Constantinople 
by the Latins in 1203 he fled with many others to 
NicflBa. The Hiatoria ByzanHna of Nicetas, in 
twenty-one books, embraces the period from 1180 
to 1205, and is noteworthy for reliability and good 
judgment. His theological studies found their 
culmination in his "Treasury of Orthodoxy." 
This begins with an account of Judaism and Hellen- 
ism, followed by a presentation of the chief doctrines 
of the Church. The fourth book begins the polemics 
against Simon Magus, and thus prepares the way 
for the ultimate consideration of many obscure 
heresies. The latter books are devoted to Islam, 
the Roman Catholics, and the diveigencies of opin- 
ion within the Greek Church. The work is, there- 
fore, an indispensable source for a knowledge of the 
heresies of the twelfth century, though only the 
first five books (in Latin translation) and a portion 
of the twentieth book have as yet been published 
(reprinted in MPG, cxxxix. 1101-1144, cxl. 9-281). 

(Philipf Meter.) 
Dibuoorarht: T. UspeoBky wrote an account of Nicetaa 
in Runian, St. PeteiBburSt 1874; Knimmacher, OetchicKte, 
pp. 91-02, 281 oqq.; C. Neumann, Onschi&che GMchiehU- 
Khreibtr . . . »m 1$, Jahrhundert pp. 103 sqq., X/eipeaot 
1888. 

NICETAS, DAVID: Bishop of Dadybra m 
Paphlagonia; d. 880. He was one of the most 
distinguished of the Byzantine panegyrists and de- 
voted himself particularly to the eulogy of the apos- 
tles. His productions have little historical basis, 
however; and his panegyrics on certain saints are 
equally valueless. His biography of the Patriarch 
Ignatius of Constantinople, on the other hand, is 
of distinct historical importance. His works, whdch 
also include lengthy comments on the poems of 
Gregoiy Nazianxen, are in MPG, iv. 682-842, 
xxxviii. 842-846, cv. 15-582. (Phiupp Meyer.) 
Biblioorapht: A. Mai, Pairum rwva bibliotheeot vi. 2, pp. 

3-8. 8 vols., Rome. 1852-71; FabriduB-HarloB, Btblio- 

theca Graea, vii. 747-749. Hamburg. 1801; P. Meyer. 

in JPT, 1886. pp. 386 aqq.; Krumbacber. Gnchichte, pp. 

167. 679 et passim; ByuaUinuche ZeiUchrift, 1900. pp. 

268 sqq. 

NICETAS PECTORATUS: Greek mystic and 
polemic author of the eleventh century. He was 
a monk at Studium and a pupil of Simeon the 
younger, from whom he received his mystical trend. 
Here belong a series of his writings, especially the 
three hundred " Chapters " (ed. Nicodemus Hagi- 
orites, in his Philokalia, Venice, 1782, and in MPG, 
cxx. 852-1009). Nicetas likewise wrote a biog- 
raphy of Simeon, edited in Romaic, by Dionysios 
Zagoraios in his edition of Simeon the younger 
(1790; 1886), and also collected his teacher's works. 
He polemized both against the Roman Catholics in 
his " On Unleavened Bread and Sabbath Fasting 
and the Marriage of the Cleigy " (ed. A. K. Demetrar 
copulos, in his Bibliolheca ecdesiasHca, pp. 18 sqq., 
Leipsic, 1866), and against the Armenians and 



Roman Catholics in '* On Leavened and Unleavened 
Bread '' (ed. J. Hergenr6ther, in his MffnumeTUa 
GroBca adversus Photium, pp. 139 sqq., Regensbuig, 
1869) . Nicetas was the author of many other works, 
twenty-seven of which are enumerated by Deme- 
tracopulos (ut sup. pp. 5 sqq.). 

(Philipp Mbyer.) 
Bibuoqbapht: K. HoU, EnihuMiaamua vnd BuMffewait beim 
griMhiaeKen M&nehtum, pp. 3 sqq.. Leipsic, 1898, d. P. 
Moyer, in GGA, 1898. No. 11, pp. 846 sqq.; Fabrictua- 
Haries. Bibliotheca Graca, vii. 753 aqq.. Hambuis, 1801; 
A. Mai, Pairum nova biblioiheea, vi. 2. pp. 10-13, 8 voU., 
Roma, 1852-71; Ceillier. Avtem waerU, ziii. 210, 217- 
220,249. 

NICETAS OF REMESIANA: Missionary bishop 
of that city (the modem Turkish Ak and the Servian 
Bela Palauka, 180 m. n. of Saloniki), where he was 
bom about 345; d. there about 420. The only direct 
sources concerning him are Gennadius's De vir. ill., 
xxii. and the twenty-ninth epistle and seventeenth 
and twenty-seventh carmen of Paulinus of Nola, 
whom Niceta visited in 398 and 402. The objects of 
his missionary activity were the Bessi, Scyths, Geti, 
and Dacians, and his diocese accordingly extended 
to the Don in the north, Pontus in the east, the 
i£gean in the south, and the boundaries of Dal- 
matia and Illyria in the west. Despite the vast 
extent of this diocese, the Gospel stmck deep root 
there; monasteries and nunneries arose, the bar- 
barians leamed to praise Christ in Latin, and to 
live in peace and purity. The importance of Nicetas 
as a missionary thus rests upon the fact that he 
seems to have been the first to devote his life to a 
systematic and successful evangelization of the 
mountain tribes of the Hsemus. He derives his 
significance as an author, on the other hand, from 
his practical defense of the consubstantiality of the 
Son and the Holy Ghost, and from his zealous em- 
phasis upon the creed that he might protect the 
souls committed to him from all peril of heresy. 
As an adherent of the Nicene Creed, therefore, he 
opposed both Arians and Macedonians. 

Gennadius ascribes to Nicetas six tractates for 
the instruction of candidates for baptism. The 
fifth of these, De aymbolo, is identical with the ex- 
tant Exj^natio aymboli (ed. C. P. Caspari, Kirchen^ 
hisiarische Anecdota, pp. 341-360, Christiania, 1883); 
while the third, De fide unica majeeUUie (also men- 
tioned by Cassiodorus) corresponds to the two 
treatises De raticne fidei and De SpirUus Sancii 
poientia (ed., with the De diversie appellaHanibus 
domino noetro Jesu ChiriMo convenientihua, by A. 
Mai, Nova coUecHo, vii. 314-332). The remaining 
tractates mentioned by Gennadius are lost. The 
Explanatio symboli is remarkable as containing for 
the first time the article of the communion of saints, 
which, though doubtless existing far earlier, is 
here introduced apparently to lead his diocese to 
cling to the Catholic Chureh and to reject Arianism. 
It has also been supposed, but without sufficient 
reason, that Nicetas was the author of the Te Deum 
and the two treatises De vigiliia eervorum Dei and De 
pealmodice bono. (E. Ht)MPEL.) 

Biblioorapht: E. HOmpel, Nicda, Biachofvcn Remenana, 

Bonn. 1895 (cf. F. KattenbuBch, in TLZ, 1896. pp. 297- 

303) ; J. Sickenbeiver, in RitmiKhe QuartaUcknfl, zii (1898) . 

S5-M; A. E. Burn. Niceta ofRemenana, hi9 Life and Wotkt, 
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Cambridge. 1905; Bnida, in MPO, Ui. 875-1134; F. 
KAttoDbuoeh, in Gienener UnweniUUsprofframm, 1802, 
pp. 34-52; T. Zahn, D<u apoMoliache Symbolum, pp. 107- 
130. Letpmc 1893; idem, in NKZ, 1806. pp. 03 sqq.; 
O. tforin. la Revu* hinidietifM, a (1804), part 2; DCB, 
iv. 37. 

HICHOLAS: The name of five popes. 
Hichokfl L: Pope 858-^67. He was a Roman 
by birth, son of the defensor Theodore, and was 
connected with the Lateran basilica as a subdeacon 
from the time of Sergius II. (844-47), as a deacon 
from that of Leo IV. (847-55). His wisdom and 
doquenoe had long been noted, and under Benedict 
ni. he had exercised a great influence on the policy 
of the Church. When Benedict died (Apr. 7, 858), 
the Emperor Louis II. hastened to Rome to secure 
the election of a candidate to his liking, and it is 
poestble that he was responsible for the choice of 
Nicholas. Consecrated on Apr. 24, he soon won the 
affection of the people, maintaining a monastic sim- 
plicity in his life and devoting himself to works of 
charity, to well-Gonsidered government, and to the 
erection of new churches. His historical impor- 
tance, however, lies in the facts that he established a 
wholly new conception of the dignity and power of 
the papacy and that he made this theory practically 
felt throughout the West. Gelasius I., indeed, had 
given a standard expreesion to the papal claims, as 
they had developed in course of time, in the famous 
decretal Duo quippe, asserting that the pope, di- 
vinely chosen ruler of the Church, was as such equal 
in rank to the emperor and independent of him, 
though in temporal matters his subject, as the em- 
peror was of the Church in spiritual things. But 
these claims had been of no effect in practise; it 
was Nicholas who made them effective, and direw 
their logical consequences. The pope, he asserted, 
was the absolute ruler of the imiversal Church, 
the bishops were his ofi^rs, and i^ynods but in- 
struments to express and register the papal will; 
church law is not law except when approved by the 
pope, who is the supreme judge, the personal repre- 
sentative of Christ. These far-reaching claims would 
probably not have found acceptance if the most 
powerful western church, that of the Prankish em- 
pire, had not been prepared for them by the Pseudo- 
Mdorian Decretals (q.v.). But these were not the 
Bouice from which Nicholas derived them; it was 
not until after 864 that he even used this support 
for tbenL And he goes even beyond the assertions 
of the forged decretals, assuming not merely a prece- 
dence of etiquette over all secular princes but the 
power of commanding them as seems good to him. 
It is not, then, surprising that he regards the em- 
peror as the vassal of St. Peter, and the papal 
unction, coronation, and confirmation as at least 
equally eaaential with the validity of royal descent. 
In a word, it is not too much to say that Nicholas 
created the medieval papacy. 

He was particularly fortimate in being able to 
gratify his hierarchical ambition at the same time 
that he took the part of a champion of oppressed 
innocence. The first case in which this opportunity 
was offered him occurred in 860; the innocent victim 
was the patriarch Ignatius of Constantinople (q.v.), 
the unjust oppressors were the eastern Emperor 
Vin.— 11 



Bardas and his intruding candidate Photius (q.v.). 
Nicholas answered their appeal for support not by 
confirming the new patriarch but by sending an 
embasqr to investigate the circumstances of his 
election, at the same time taking occasion tp enforce 
a number of Roman claims in the East. The party 
of Photius won over the papal legates; with their 
assent a great council in Constantinople (May, 861) 
declared for Photius. Ignatius appealed directly to 
the pope, and thus gave him a new occasion to intei^ 
fere in Eastern affairs. In a solemn encyclical to the 
Eastern patriarchs (May 8, 862) he warned them not 
to acknowledge Photius, and when this method 
proved ineffective, at a Roman eynod in April, 863, 
" by virtue of the judgment of the Holy Ghost speak- 
ing through him," he deposed and excommunicated 
Photius. 

A similar conflict on behalf of oppressed innocence 
and at the same time of the claims of Rome was 
that with John, archbishop of Ravenna. Leo IV. 
had already threatened this violent man and his 
brother witii severe penalties for their ill-treatment 
of papal subjects; and now the bishops of the .Emil- 
ia complained of illegal exactions and other mis- 
deeds on his part. Nicholas saw an opportunity to 
dispose forever of Ravenna's pretensions to inde- 
pendence; he summoned John three times to appear 
before him, and excommunicated him in default. 
John sought help in vain from the emperor, and was 
finally forced to make submission at a Lateran 
^ynod (Nov. 18, 861), renotmcing the special preroga- 
tives of his see. Nicholas won a similar victory over 
the most powerful West-Frankish metropolitan, 
Hincmar (q.v.) of Reims, and thus succeeded in 
making effective against the Greeks the support of 
the Prankish chiutsh, which now obeyed him as it 
had obeyed Charlemagne. In the matter of the 
matrimonial relations of Lothair he once more mas- 
terfully asserted his personality and his principles. 
The conflict here [which concerned the power to 
divorce a queen (on false charges) and to marry 
another woman] was complicated by the fact that 
it was not only between the Prankish and the Roman 
conceptions of the power of the papacy but between 
Prankish and Roman marriage laws; but Nich- 
olas had public opinion on his side, as contending 
for a sacred principle of morals. All his plans were 
on a large and impressive scale. He conducted 
the work of the Roman mission among the Bul- 
garians with such wisdom, as shown in the famous 
Respofua ad consuUa Bvlgararum, that he deserves 
a place as a missionary organiser by the side of 
Gregory the Great (see Bulgarians, Conversion 
OF the). In Moravia he did not give the first im- 
pulse to the mission, but by winning the support 
of Cyril and Methodius he secured the dominance of 
Roman instead of Greek Christianity. On the 
whole, he reached the goal at which he aimed. 
When he died (Nov. 13, 867) the pope, not the 
emperor, was recognized in the West as the head 
of Christendom. It should also be mentioned that 
Nicholas was an exception among the early popes 
for intellectual culture; he was not only a diligent 
student of the decretals of his predecessors but he 
knew the code of Justinian and had a respectable 
acquaintance with the Fathers. This wide reading 
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gave him a high idea of the influence of literature 
on church life; he was the first prince of the Church 
who took up seriously the question of establishing 
a clerical censorship of books. (H. BOhmer.) 

Bibuoorapbt: The BpiMolm ax« to be found in MPL, 
oxix. 769 aqq., oxxix. 1011-16. Consult: E. DOmmler, 
GuehichU dM otlfHknkUchtn ReieKet, ii. 52-217, Leipoio. 
1887; H. Lftmmer. Papwl NiehoUu /. imd die 6y»mAm«- 
9eU StaaUkirehe seiner Zeit, Berlin, 1867; J. M. F. Fnn- 
tin* Le Pope NicoUu I. et le jeune rtri Loihairet Dijon, 
1862; F. Rooquflin, La PapauU au moyen da«t Paris, 
1881; J. Langoi, GeaehushU der rOmitcKen Kifche, iiL 1- 
113, Bonn, 1892; J. Roy. in 6tiide$ tThuioire du moyen 
dot dediU b, G<d>rid Monod, pp. 95-105, Paris, 1896; idem. 
Saint NichoUu /.. London, 1901; F. Oncorovtus, HitL 
of the City of Rome, iii. 120-165, London, 1895; Craishton, 
Popee, i. 14-15, ii. 330; Bower, Papee, U. 229-267; Mil- 
man, LaHn Chriatianity, iii. 21-^, 119; Platina, Popee, i. 
227-230; Mann, Popee, iu. 1-148; Hauok. KD, ii 533-557. 

Nicholas n.: Pope 1058-61. Immediately after 
the death of Pope Stephen X. (Mar. 20, 1058) the 
aristocratic party at Rome proceeded to secure the 
succession in the person of a candidate of their 
choice; and on April 5 Bishop Giovanni of Velletri 
was officially enthroned as Benedict X. Realising 
that this promotion might reproduce the conditions 
which had formerly necessitated the interference of 
Henry III., Hildebrand effected an imderstanding 
with Duke Godfrey, whereby Bishop Gerard of 
Florence was to supplant Benedict X., contrived to 
fdienate a faction of the Romans from Benedict 
and win them for Gerard, and obtained the assent 
of the empress of Germany to the proposed election 
of Bishop Gerard. Accordingly, the cardinals, who 
had fled from Rome, were convened at Siena, and 
Bishop Gerard was elected pope in Dec., 1058. 
In Jan., 1059, Benedict X. was expelled from Rome, 
and on Jan. 24 Bishop Gerard was enthroned as 
Nicholas II. 

Events having shown that the Normans were not 
to be driven from southern Italy by force, Nicholas 
II. came to terms with them peaceably in Aug., 1059. 
He invested Duke Robert Guiscard with Apulia, 
Calabria, and SicOy; Prince Richard with Capua, 
receiving in turn their oaths of allegiance. Robert 
promised to observe loyalty to the pope, to support 
the Roman Church in the maintenance of its sov- 
ereign prerogatives and possessions, to assist Pope 
Nicholas in securely and honorably safeguarding 
the Roman papacy, and lastly, in the event of the 
death of Nicholas II. or of his successors, to give 
heed to the admonition of the cardinals and render 
due aid in electing and installing a pope in keeping 
with the honor of St. Peter. In the terms of a sec- 
ond oath, and in order to emphasize the relationship 
of vassal and lord, Robert promised to dischaiige 
an annual tribute of twelve denarii to the pope for 
every yoke of oxen. Thus the Normans obtained 
recognition of the fruits of their policy of conquest, 
and the right of expectancy to further territorial 
enlargements, while the pope gained such military 
support as made him independent alike of the West- 
em and of the Eastern Empire. Thanks to the 
Normans' assnstance Pope Benedict X. was reduced 
to capitulation at Galera in the autunm, and thus 
the factional nobility's papacy was annulled. This 
alliance with the Normans luid its complement in 
an understanding with the Paterenes (q.v.) in north- 



em Italy, the immediate result oi which was the 
subjection of Milan to the papal see. 

The effects of these alliances with the Normans and 
the Paterenes were manifest at the Lateran ^ynod 
of Nicholas II. in April, 1059. The ^}mod could not 
profess to represent the Church at large, seeing that 
hardly any but Italian ecclesiastics were present. Its 
most important enactment was the adoption of the 
celebrated law with reference to the papal election 
which instituted new canons of procedure regarding 
the occupancy of the papal see (cf . Mirbt, QueUen, 
2d ed., no. 181, pp. 97 sqq.). This law contains the 
following provisos: (§1) That after a pope's de- 
cease, and first in order, the cardinal bishops shall 
assemble for the sake of advising in regard to who 
shall be the papal successor. In the next place, 
that when they have reached an agreement they 
shall convene the cardinal clerics and, conjointly 
with these, complete the election, whereupon the 
rest of the deigy and the people of Rome shall 
voice their assent in the way of conclusion. (§2) 
Cardinal bishops and cardinal clerics take the lead, 
in course of the election, being followed by the other 
participants. (S 3) The candidate for the papal 
dignity is to be sought, first of all, among the Roman 
cleigy; but if no suitable choice is here to be found, 
a candidate may then be selected elsewhere. (§ 5) 
Rome holds the first rank for place of election. In 
the supposable contingency that owing to the de- 
pravity of evil men, a pure and unadulterated 
election were out of the question there, the cardinal 
bishops shall have the right, in conjunction with the 
cardinal clerics and devout laymen, even though 
but few in number, to elect the pope at what place 
they deem proper. (§6) In the contingency that, 
after due election, some stress of war, or any ma- 
levolent onset whatsoever, prevents the elected 
pontiff from being enthroned in the apostolic see in 
accord with the traditional usage, nevertheless, 
being once elected, he shall possess plenary ecclesi- 
astical authority as pope. This clause is corrob- 
orated by the paragraph on royalty (§4): " Withal 
shall bounden honor and respect be observed to- 
ward our beloved son Henry, who \a presently king, 
and of whom the hope is entertained that with God's 
help he may one day become emperor; even as we 
have already so granted him approbation as likewise 
to his successors, who have gained this right (im- 
perial dignity) from this apostolic see." This law 
aimed first of aU to legalize, by canonical process, 
the course pursued at the elevation of Nicholas II. 
It was at once the means, however, of permanently 
committing the papal elections to the sway of a new 
set of factors; and inasmuch as this purpose was 
also achieved, it marks a turning-point in the history 
of pontifical elections. 

At the eynod of 1059 measures were enacted 
regarding celibacy, and a law was passed prohibiting 
lay investiture. At the same time Bierengar of 
Tours retracted his doctrines on the Eucharist. 
At a new ssmod in the spring of 1060 a decree was 
framed against simonists, Benedict X. was solemnly 
divested of his dignities, and the new election law 
was ratified. Soon after this synod the cardinal 
priest Stephen went as papal legate to the German 
court to allay the disfavor prevalent in that quarter; 
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but, after waiting five days in vain for an audience, 
he was obliged to return to Rome without having 
delivered the pope's message. This abrupt rejection 
waa followed, perhaps not before the early part of 
1061, by the German episcopate's adverse declara- 
tion respecting the Curia. The exact time and 
place of this transaction are unknown. Those 
German prelates then resolved not only to quash 
the pope's rulings altogether, but even to depose him; 
but neither political nor ecclesiastical consequences 
ensued. Nicholas II. died at Florence on July 19 
or 27, 1061 (on the former date, cf. Muratori, Scrip- 
tares, p. 944; for the alternative date, cf. MGH, 
Script., v [1844], 427). He was not an eminent 
pope, but his brief pontificate is distinguished by 
iznportant and fruitful events. Carl Mirbt. 

Bibuoor^pbt: The Diplomala, eputoliM, decrda are in 
MPL, exliiL 1301-66; Jaffe, RegUta, i. 567-666, u. 760. 
Goosnlt J. M. Wattexich. Ptrntijicum Bomanorum vitct, i. 206 
aqq.. 738-739, Leipnc. 1862; P. Scheffer-Boichont. Die 
Ne^tordnuno der PapwtmM durch Nikolaua II., Strasburg, 
1879; H. Grmuert, D<u Dekret NikolauB II. von 1069, in 
HiaUtri9ch€9 Jahtbueh dor OdrreveaelUchaft, 1880, pp. 708 
sqq.; W. von Qiesebrecht, Oetchiehte der deuUehen KaUer- 
amt, uL 13 sqq.. Leipaio. 1885; W. Martens, Die BeaiU- 
M^f dee p&peUieKen StuhUe unier . . . Heinneh III. und 
IV,, FreibuxK. 1887; idem, Qregiyr VII., 2 vols., Leipeio, 
18M; G. Meyer von Knonau, JahrbHeher dee detUechen 
Beiehe tenter Heinrick III. und IV., i. 91 aqq., 678 sqq., 
ill. 653 aqq.. ib. 1890-1900; C. Mixbt. Die Pvblizietik im 
ZeUalter Grtffore VII., ib. 1894; L. von Heinemann, Ge- 
eckieku der Normannen in Untentalien und SicUien, i. 
177 aqq., ib. 1894; F. GroBorovius. Hiet. of the City of 
Borne, iv. 114-125. London, 1896; A. Clavel, Le Pape 
^ieolae II., Paria. 1906; Behaff, ChrieHan Chunk, v. 1, pp. 
168 iqq.; Milmaa. Latin ChrietianUy, iii. 296-304; Platina, 
Popee, i. 278-280. 

Hkliolas m.: Pope 1277-^. Giovanni Gaetani 
Qrsinl was a son of the Roman Senator Matteo 
Rubens. As early as 1244 he was promoted by 
Innocent IV. to ihe rank of cardinal deacon of St. 
Nicholas in caroere TuUiano. In 1262 Urban IV. 
appointed him inquiedtor general, and in 1263 pro- 
tector of the Franciscan Order. He was elected 
pope Nov. 25, 1277, after the death of John XXL 
He compelled Rudolph of Hapsbuig to cede the 
pentapcdia and the exarchate of Ravenna to the 
papal see, and Chailes of Anjou, king of Sicily, to 
renounce the regency of Tuscany and the dignity 
of a Roman senator; and he promulgated the con- 
stitution FtindamerUa mUitantia, dated July 18, 
1278, which thenceforth reserved the senatorial 
authority and other municipal offices to the citizens 
of Rome. Thereupon he was himself elected senator 
for life. He next sought to initiate an understanding 
between Charies of Anjou and Rudolph of Haps- 
buig; and he succeeded in bringing a peace to pass, 
wherry Charles obtained Provence and Forcalquier 
in fee from the German Empire. Nicholas is sup- 
posed to have pursued even still more extensive 
projects; and Ptolemsus of Lucca relates that he 
designed to cut up the German Empire into four 
states: Germany, Arelate or Aries, Tuscany, and 
Lombaidy. On the other hand, he did not succeed 
in Us efforts to restore union with the Greeks, or 
m his attempts to set a new crusade afoot. His 
nunner ol directing the internal affairs of the Church 
ggve occasion for sharp reproaches. Dante con- 
agoed fc"p to hell, and accused him, not without 



warrant, of both nepotism and avarice, and the 
diversion of church funds to profane objects. He 
made no decisive ruling in the contest between strict 
and lax forces within the Franciscan Order; al- 
thoujgh, in the decretal ExiU qui seminai (1279) he 
considered the main issue as to how far the Minor- 
ites naight use the things of this world. Nicholas 
HI. died suddenly in his sununer residence at Sori- 
ano, on Aug. 22, 1280. Carl Mirbt. 
Bibuoorapht: Soiuoes are: The Begidree, ed. J. Gay. 
part i., Paris. 1898; MiUheUungen aue dem vaiikaniechen 
Arehiv, ed. F. Kaltenbrunner, vola. i.-ii., Vienna. 1889- 
1894; J. F. Bdhmer, Begeata imperii vi., 197S-131S, Inna- 
bnick. 1898; A. Potthast. Begetta pontificum Boma- 
norum, vol. ii.. Berlin, 1876. Conmilt: J. Fioker, Foreeh- 
ungen sur Beiehe- und Becht^eechichU IttUiene, vola. 
ii.-iv.. Innabniok. 1869-74; F. Heller. Deutechland und 
Frankreich in ihren politiechen Beeiehungen hie eum Tode 
Budolfe vcn Haptburg, pp. 72 aqq., LQbeck, 1874; F. 
Wertach, Die Beeiehungen Bttdolfe wm Hapeburg sur romi- 
echen Kurie, Bochum, 1880; F. Gregoroviua, HieL of the 
Ciiy of Borne, v. 478-491. London. 1897; A. Huyakena, 
KardincU Napoleon Oreini, Munich. 1902; A. Demaki, 
Papel Nikolaue III., ib. 1903; Der Kardinal J. O. Oreini 
iPapel Nikolaue III.), 1844-77, Berlin. 1905; Bower, 
Popee, iii. 26-28; Miknan, Latin Chriatianity, vx. 136- 
142. 152; Platina. Popee, ii. 108-111. 

Nicholas IV.: Pope 1288-92. Girolamo of As- 
coli, a scrivener's son, had been general of the Fran- 
ciscan Order from 1274 onward, when Nicholas III. 
in 1278 created him cardinal designate of St. Puden- 
tiana. In 1281 Martin IV. appointed him cardinal 
bishop of PrsBneste, or Palestrina; and on Feb. 22, 
1288 he was elected pope. His pontificate exhibits 
no mark of greatness. He sought to tack his course 
between the Roman aristocratic families of Orsini 
and Colonna. In vain did Rudolph of Hapsburg 
strive to move Nicholas to set some definite term for 
the imperial coronation; but Charles of Anjou ob- 
tained the crown of Naples and Sicily, after duly 
acknowledging himself a liegeman of the Church. 
After the fall of Ptolemais, in 1291, Nicholas quite 
fruitlessly endeavored to organize a general crusade. 
The fact that under the constitution dated July 18, 
1289, he conceded to the cardinals one-half of all 
revenues accruing to the see of Rome, and also 
allowed them to take part in the fiscal administra- 
tion, signified an appreciable strengthening of the 
college of cardinals at the expense of the papacy. 
Nicholas IV. died at Rome Apr. 4, 1292. 

Carl Mirbt. 
Bibuoobapht: Souroes are: Lee Begiatree de Nieolae IV„ 
ed. E. Langloia. Paris. 1886 sqq.; MUiheUungen aue dem 
vatikaniachen Arehiv, ed. F. Kaltenbrunner. vol. i.. Vienna, 
1889; A. Potthast, Begeata pontifkum Bomanorum, ii. 
1826-1915. Berlin. 1875; and the Vita by Bernard of 
Guido. in Muratori. Scriptorea, iii. 1. pp. 612-613. Con- 
sult further: J. E. Kopp. Oeachichte von der Wiederherald' 
lung und dem VerfaU dee heiUgen rUmiachen Beichea, ed. 
BuBBon, ii. 3. pp. 288 sqq.. Berlin. 1871; R. R5hricht, Oo- 
achichU dee K&nigreiehe Jeruaalem, llOO-HOl, pp. 1003-04. 
1029, Innsbruck. 1898; F. Gregorovius. Hial. of the City of 
Borne, V. 508-515. 634. 655. 666, London. 1897; Bower. 
Popee, iii. 37-40; Mihnan. Latin Chriatianity, vi. 173-179, 
viii. 291; Platina. Popea, ii. 118-122; Sohaff. Chriatian 
Church, V. 1, pp. 207. 287, 411-412. 

Nicholas V.: Antipope to John XXII. 1328-30. 
Pietro Rainalducci of Cordova was one of the Mi- 
norites who took the side of Louis the Bavarian in 
his struggle with the pope. After his coronation 
Louis, in a public assembly, set Rainalducci on the 
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papal throne May 12, 1328. But already on the 
4th of August, after vainly seeking recognition from 
both princes and peoples, he was obliged to leave 
Rome with Louis. On the return of the latter to 
Germany, Nicholas sought refuge in Pisa. In 1330 
he craved mercy of John XXII., and made a con- 
fession of his sins; but this did not save him from 
spending the rest of his life in prison. He died 
Oct. 16, 1333. Nicholas took part in the contro- 
versy concerning the right of his order to own prop- 
erty in a work entitled De controversia paupertatia 
Chriati (in J. F. Boehmer, FonUB Rerum Oermani' 
earum, iv. 517 sqq., Stuttgart, 1868). 

K. Benrath. 
Bibuograpbt: Consult, besides the work of Boehmer 
named in the text: Kopp, ut sup. under Nicholas IV., 
vol. v., part 1, Lucerne, 1858; A. von Reumont, Oe- 
tckiehU der Stadl Rom., ii. 805 sqq., Beriin, 1867; S. Riea- 
ler. Die liUerarischen Widenacher der P&pele ewr Zeit Lud' 
vno dee Baiem, Leipsio, 1874; C. M filler, Der Kampf Lud- 
woe dee Baiern mit der romiechen Kurie, i. 192, Tabingen, 
1879; Eubel. Der Oeoenpapel Nikolaue V., in Hieiori- 
eeheeJahrbuchderGorreageedlechafU vol. xii., 1891; Bower, 
Fopea. ill. 82-86; Mihnan, Latin ChriaUanity, vii. 103- 
111; Creighton, Papacy , i. 47. 

Nicholas V.: Pope 1447-55. This humanist, 
Tommaso ParentuceUi of Sargana, was made arch- 
bishop of Bologna in 1439 by Eugenius IV., who 
had noted his ability at the Coimcil of Florence in 
1439. After he had executed the difficult mission 
of snatching from the Germans at the Diet of Frank- 
fort all the advantages they had gained at the Coun- 
cil of Basel, the pope raised him to the rank of 
cardinal. He was therefore able to take part in the 
conclave at the death of Eugene in the same year, 
and was himself chosen. His pontificate is equally 
noteworthy from a political standpoint as from that 
of the encouragement of art and science. He con- 
cluded with the German King Frederic III. in 1448 
the Aschafifenburg concordat, which accorded to the 
pope annats, reservations and the Menses Papalea 
(q.v. ; also see Concordats, III., 2). He put an end 
to the schism and celebrated a magnificent jubilee 
in 1450. He was a man of such wide culture that 
^neas Sylvius said of him: " What he does not 
know is beyond the range of human knowledge/' 
Besides his antiquarian studies he still found time 
and means to embellish Rome. He reerected its 
walls in 1451, began the extension of the Vatican 
Palace, the completion of which was prevented by 
his death, and founded the Vatican library. He 
was but little liked by the Romans, as is shown 
by a conspiracy of Stefano Porcaro against him 
and even against the existence of the papacy in 
Rome, which was fortunately discovered (Jan., 
1453). The mental depression produced by this 
was intensified by the terrible news that Con- 
stantinople had fallen into the hands of the Turks 
(1453). He ordered the preaching of a crusade 
but without success; all he could do was to join the 
League of Lodi (1454), founded for the defense of 
Christendom. He died Mar. 24, 1455. 

K. Benrath. 
Biblioorapht: A Vila by ManetU ia in L. A. Muratori, ut 
sup. (under Nicholas IV.), iii. 2, pp. 907 sqq.; and one 
by Georgius was printed Rome, 1742. Consult: Schaff, 
Chrietian Church, v. 2. f 49; Pastor. Popes, ii. 3-313; 
A. von Reumont, Geeehichte der Stadt Rom, iii. 1, 110 sqq., 
Derlin, 1868; Dehio, Die Bauprojelae Nikolaue V„ in Re- 



pertorium fUr Kunetwieeenechaft, vol. iii., 1880; Gibbon. 
Decline and Fail, chap. Ixviii.; E. Feara, Deetruction of the 
German Empire and . . . the Capture of ConetantinopU 
by the Turke, London, 1903; Crdghton. Papacy, ii. 385 
sqq., iii. 97 sqq.; Bower, Popes, iiL 235-238; Mfltnan, 
Latin Chrialiamty, viiL 90, 130, 488. 491; Platin*, Popes. 
ii. 235-250. 

NICHOLAS OF BASEL. See Fbiemds of God. 

NICHOLAS OF BEBRA (NICOLAUS DB BIBERA) : 
A medieval German satirical poet; b. apparently 
at Geithain (24 m. s.s.e. of Leipsic), Saxony; d., pre- 
sumably at Bibra (25 m. s.w. of Halle), after 1307. 
Trithemius, in his Scriptores ecdesiastici, mentions 
an Erfurt theologian and poet of the name, of whom 
he had seen a work entitled OecuUue, who had left 
also a De eavendo malo and a volume of letters. 
Flacius, in his search for material against the papal 
system, came upon several manuscripts of the Occid- 
tu8 and gave some extracts from them in his Cata- 
logua testium verUaHs, A little further information 
was given, from a manuscript at Helmstfidt, by 
Leyser in his Historia poetarum et poematum medii 
CBvi (Halle, 1721); but no thorough knowledge of 
Nicholas's work was gained until Hofler published 
the entire poem {SittungsberichU der Wiener Akade- 
mie, xxxvii., 1861, 163-262), from an inferior manu- 
script at Prague, and Fischer produced a critical 
edition (Halle, 1870). From this it appeared that 
the two works mentioned by Trithemius were really 
the same, and that the author had called himself 
** Occultus," i.e., anonymous. Nothing is known ot 
him except what can be gathered from his work. 
He seems to have studied at Padua, to have been 
four times in Rome, and then to have settled in 
Erfurt as a cleric, possibly a canon. A document of 
1279 describes him as "custos eodesis Byberacen- 
sis." His poems, in 2,441 leonine hexameters, seem 
to have been mainly composed between 1281 and 
1283, and put together by himself, with notes, from 
1305 to 1307. Flacius was misled by prejudice in 
including him among the precursors of the Reforma- 
tion; but Nicholas is a writer from whom much 
nuiy be learned about the conditions prevailing in 
Germany, both in Church and State, at the end of 
the thirteenth century. (G. Kawerau.) 

BiBUoaRAPBT: There is a Genn. transl. of the Carmen by 
Rieo&cker in the Year Book of the Royal Academy at 
Erfurt, new eeries, vii. 1-101. Consult: O. Lorens. 
Deuteehlande Geeehichteqttellen im Mittelalter, ii. 133 sqq.. 
Berlin, 1887; F. X. Wegele, Friedrich der Frtidiae, pp. 
366-369, Ndrdlingen, 1870; Potthaat, Weffwoiaer, p. 851. 

NICHOLAS OF CUSA. See Cuba, Nicholas of. 

NICHOLAS OF HEREFORD (NICHOLAS HER- 
FORD): Lollard, and collaborator with Wyclif in 
translating the English Bible; d. in the Carthusian 
monastery at St. Anne's, Coventry, after 1417. Of 
his early life little is known. He was a student 
of Queen's College, Oxford, where he was bursar 
1374-75, and took his doctorate in 1382. Here 
he in all probability came under the influence of 
John Wyclif, and by 1382 was already known and 
marked as an enemy by the friars. In that year 
he preached a sermon which, with his previous 
utterances, led to his suspension, along with that 
of Wyclif and Philip Repington, from the exer- 
cise of public functions. Nicholas was tried before 
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the archbishop of Canterbury in a series of hear- 
ings at a provincial synod held at London, and, 
his answer bdng unsatisfactory, was excommu- 
nicated July 1, 1382. He went to Rome and ap- 
pciakd to the pope, stating there his conclusions; 
but he was condemned by pope and cardinals and 
sentenced to life imprisonment. It is thought that 
only the favor of the pope for English scholars pre- 
vented the sentence of Nicholas to the stake. Nich- 
olas escaped from imprisonment during a popular 
uprising, probably in June, 1385, and returned to 
Knglan d. In 1386 a writ was issued for his appre- 
hension, but he was still at liberty Aug. 10, 1387. 
Later he was captured and imprisoned, and finally 
leeanted. He was taken under royal protection 
Dec. 12, 1391, when he was made clumcellor of 
Hereford Cathedral. This post he gave up between 
1394 and 1399. In 1397 he became treasurer of 
Hereford, after 1410 also prebend of Pratum Minus, 
resig;ning both offices and retiring to the cloister at 
Coventry probably in 1417. 

To Nicholas of Hereford is due the honor of being 
a collaborator with Wyclif in the work of translar 
ting the Bible into English, the Old Testament be- 
ing the part assigned to him. The original manu- 
script, with the first hand corrections interlined, is 
fortunately preserved in the Bodleian Library (no. 
959 [3093]), and there is also a very early copy of 
this in the same place (MS. Doud, 369), made be- 
fore the corrections were inserted in the original, in 
which appear the words *' explicit transladon Nich- 
olay Herford." Both manuscripts break off in the 
middle of Baruch iii. 20. This break is usually (and 
without doubt correctly) explained as resulting 
from the judicial process against Nicholas and the 
summons to appear before the synod at London 
which condemned him. The rest of the Old Testa- 
ment was by another hand, whose style differs from 
that of Nicholas. The latter's translation is schol- 
ariy, so far as his basal text permitted, but stiffly 
literal and somewhat stUted, and therefore not so 
well adapted for popular use as the work of Wyclif 
on the New Testament. It was worked over and 
improved in the edition of John Purvey (q.v.). 
B^des this work there are extant his Conduaumes 
and his Responsio at the synod (both in the Fa9cir 
cult zizanicTum Magistri Johannts Wydif, ed. W. 
W. Shirley, in RoUa Series, pp. 303 sqq., 319 sqq., 
London, 1858). Other works ascribed to him have 
perished, there having been numerous orders from 
the king that his writings be seised together with 
thoee of Wyclif. 

Bibuoorapbt: Peudeuli sitaniorum^ ed. Shirley, pp. xliv., 
274« 28»-329, fil5. 517; J. Fox« Acts and MonumefOM, iii. 
2V-<7. 187-180, 279-285, 809, ed. of London, 1855; Q. 
Leehler, John Wydiffe and hia EngliMh Precurwn^ pas- 
■im, ib. 1884; G. M. Trevelyan. BngHand in the Age of 
Wydiffe, paanm, ib. 1900; J. GAirdner, LoUardy and the 
RifarmaHon in England, i. 21. 22, 24-27, 59, ib. 1908; 
DNB, zl. 418-420; and the literature under Biblb Veb- 
aoaa. B, IV., Ioixabds, and Wtcuf, John. 

jnCBOLAS OF METHOlfE: Bishop of that city 
(the modem Modon) in Messenia during the reign 
of Emperor Manuel I. Comnenus (1 143-80) . There 
are 00 trustworthy data concerning his life, and he 
seems to have died before the synod of 1166. He 
deve/oped a vexy eztensiye literary activity, but 



only one of his writings was printed before the nine- 
teenth century, and some still await publication. 
They furnish an insight into the Greek theology of 
the twelfth century, chiefly polemic writings 
against the Latins, or dealing with subtle thedogical 
questions and apologetics. To the latter he devoted 
his AnaptuxU against Produs, which, in spite of 
DrSseke's objection, is almost certainly genuine. 
Polemical works against the Latins deal largely 
with the procession of the Holy Spirit. Of treatises 
against the Latins still impublished are to be men- 
tioned those on the wafer, the Sabbath fasts, and 
the primacy of the pope. One treatise, addressed 
to the Emperor Manuel, treats of the defense of the 
deposition of Patriarch Kosmas. During the last 
years of his life Nicholas discusses whether the 
Trinity or the Son only is the object to whom the 
sacrifice of the Eucharist is made. He also wrote 
against the Bogomiles (see New Manicheans) and 
on the problem of predestination. His theology is 
not original, leaning principally upon Gregory Nazi- 
aiusen and Pseudo-Dionysius. God is for him the 
absolute and unconditioned cause, and in his doc- 
trine of the Trinity and his Christology he follows 
closely the church doctrine, as he does in his treat- 
ment of salvation, not transgressing the limitations 
of Greek theology. A thoroughgoing investigation 
of the theology of Nicholas is yet to be undertaken. 

(N. BONWBTBCH.) 

Bibuoqbapht: His tract on the Eucharist is printed in 
MPL, cxxxv. 509-i514; two other tracts, ed. J. T. Boemel, 
were issued at Frankfort, 1825-28; another on the pro- 
cession of the Holy Spirit appeared London, 1859; A. 
Demetrakopulos edited two tracts, Leipsic, 1865-66; and 
still another, ed. V. Vasiljevskij, appeared St. Peteraburc, 
1886. Consult: UUmann, in TSK, 1833, pp. 701-743; 
J. Drfiseke, in ZKG, ix (1888), 405-431, 565^90, xviii 
(1897), 546^71; idem, in T8K, Ixviii (1895), 589-616; 
Kruxnbaoher, OeocMchU, pp. 85-87, 126 (where further 
literature is given). 

NICHOLAS OF MTRA: Bishop, confessor, and 
saint; b. perhaps at Patara in Lycia; d. between 
345 and 352. There is extant little authentic in- 
formation concerning him, though the extent to 
which he is venerated in both orient and Occident 
and the abundance of legends glorifying his memory, 
rivaling those which circle about St. Geoige, make 
him one of the favorite saints of the populace. 
Legend declares that from infancy he fasted twice 
a week and worked miracles; that after a pilgrimage 
to Egypt and Palestine he became bishop of Myra in 
Lycia and as such continued to perform miracles of 
mercy of various kinds, which persisted even after 
his death — he^ng balsam is said to have flowed 
from his grave, not only soon after his death, but 
also again after his body had been removed from 
the orient to Bari in Apulia under Pope Victor III. 
in 1087. [St. Nicholas was, so to speak, the saint 
of the people — of citizens, laborers, merchants; he 
was the protector of the weak, the poor, the cap- 
tive, of the young, especially of poor orphans. EQs 
kindness to children is supposed to be especially 
manifested at Christmas, when he rewards with 
gifts those whose conduct has been exemplary. He 
is most lavishly honored by the dedication to him 
of churches, those of St. Nicholas being far more 
numerous than of any other minor saint.] Hence, 
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in art St. Nicholas is represented with the anchor 
as patron of Bailors; or with three loaves of bread, 
as patron of the bakers' gild; or with three chil- 
dren who, praying, lift up their hands to heaven, 
as protector and friend of the children; or finally 
with three balls or purses (the sign of pawnbrokers), 
as benefactor of the poor. He has been painted by 
such famous artists as Qmabue, Andrea del Sarto, 
and Titian. The day of his commemoration in the 
Roman Church is Dec. 6. For one of the celebrations 
on his day see Boy-Bibhop. (O. ZOcKusnt.) 

Bibuoobapbt: A oonsiderable literature, deallnc with eariy 
editions of the sources and with later works more or less 
founded upon them is in Potthast* WefftoeiMer, pp. 1401- 
1492. An eariy anonymous VUa is in L. Surius, Hit- 
toria §9U vita mmctorum, vL 705-^10, Venioe, 1681; other 
eariy material is collected in Ano^scto BoOamdiafM, n 
(1883), 143-166. iv (1885). 169-192. Later studies of 
the life or lesends are by E. Schnell. Ravensburg, 1886; 
J. Laroohe, Paris, 1893; Mis. A. Jameson, Sacred and 
L^endary Art, u. 67-71, Boston. 1893; J. Prazmarer, 
Monster. 1894; J>CB, iv. 41-42. 

NICHOLAS OF STRASBURG: The name of 
two German ecclesiastics. 

1. A Dominican; d. after 1329. For a time he 
was lector in the Dominican monastery at Cologne 
(ALKG, iv. 318). In 1325 he was conmiissioned 
by Pope John XXII., to visit the Dominican mon- 
asteries in the province of Teutonia and thus became 
involved in the case against Eckhart (q.v.). But 
he seems to have retained the favor of the pope, for 
after Eckhart's condemnation he is still called 
vicar (ALKG, iv. 317, note). He left in manuscript 
a work De adventu Ckriati; but since Denifle has 
shown that the first and third parts are almost ver- 
batim reproductions of two treatises of the Domin- 
ican John of Paris, it is hardly possible to use the 
work for a characterization of Nicholas. There 
remain only the thirteen sermons published by 
Pfeiffer (pp. 261-305), which were delivered in part 
before Dominican nuns at Freiburg and the neigh- 
boring Adelhausen; the hearers therefore were like 
those of Eckhart. But there is a great difference 
in the sermons. Nicholas has not the deeply mysti- 
cal thoughts in which Eckhart moves as in his 
element; but he insists upon spirituality and inner 
truth of the religious life in general. He emphar- 
sizes true repentance and conversion which appro- 
priates the merit of Christ — a merit so exceeding 
great that by it alone is the forgiveness of all guilt 
given. Like Eckhart, he lays greater stress upon 
the performance of duty and upon patient bearing 
of the sufferings sent from God than upon specific 
works of piety and penances. In the form of ques- 
tion and answer, by examples and parables, in a 
simple, clear style, he makes his ideas easily intel- 
ligible. In popularity he surpasses Eckhart, though 
he falls short of him in beauty of language. 

2. A Carthusian (Nicolaus Kemph de Argentina); 
b. at Strasburg 1397; d. at Gaming (65 m. w.b.w. 
of Vienna), Lower Austria, 1497. He studied the- 
ology at Vienna under Dinkelsbtlhl and had also 
Henry of Langenstein (q.v.) as teacher. In 1440 he 
entered the monastery at Gaming and joined the 
Carthusians. For many years he was prior in differ- 
ent monasteries, but retired in 1490 to Gaming. Of 
his writings, of which Pez mentions thirty-six, the 



few which have been printed include a Dialoffus de 
redo BtvdioTum fine ac ardine (in Pez, iv. 267—492; 
for the most part translated into Gennan by Rdeler, 
pp. 280-348), a TracUxtuadeditcretiane (Pez, ix. 379- 
532), and an ExpoeiHo mystioa in eatUicum canli- 
corum (xi.-xii.). Nicholas belongs to the znystic 
theologians of the fifteenth century. He speaks 
veiy highly of Jean Gerson, and like him exhorts 
to earnest study of the Bible (with a recommenda- 
tion of Nicholas of Lyra). On the whole he follo^«? 
the tendencies of the more famous and learned 
Dionysius (see Diontsiub the Cabthubian), who 
was endowed also with a wider and freer penetration. 

S. 11. DBUTSCHf. 
Bibuographt: On 1 consult: K. Schmidt, Jctuamm TavUr, 
pp. 5-4, Hambuis, 1841; F. Pfeiffer. Dmdache Mymtiker 
des vitTMthnUn JahrkundmU, i. pp. xadi.-xxr., Leipeic, 
1845; W. Preger. OemshiehU der deutaeken My^tik %m Mil- 
tdaiUr, ii. 67-S9, Leipdc. 1881; Denifie, in ZaUehrifi /fir 
deuUchn AUerthum, ladx (1885), 259 aqq.; idem, Der 
Plaoiaior Nikolaue von Straadfurg, in Archiv fitr Liiteratur 
und KirehengeachitMe dee MiUdaliere, iv (1888), 312-329. 
On 2 consult: The biogmphieal notices in B. Pes. Bib- 
liotheoa aecetiea, preface to vols. iv. and xi., 12 vols., Re- 
gensburg, 1728-40; N. Paulus, Der KarihAuaer Ntkoiaue 
von Straadmrg und eeine Schrifl De redo eludiorum fine ae 
ordine, in Der Katholik, ii (1891). 346 sqq.; A. Rteler, 
Der KarifULueer Nikolaua Kemph, pp. 281 sqq., Fraibuog, 
1894. 

NICHOLAS, WILLIAM: Irish Methodist; b. at 
Wexford {82 m. s. of Dublin), County Wexfoid, 
Dec. 22, 1838. He was educated at Trinity Collie, 
Dublin (B.A., 1879), held numerous pastorates in 
his denomination in Dublin and Belfast from 1861 
to 1895, when he was made president and theologi- 
cal professor in the Methodist Collie, Belfast, both 
of which positions he still retains. He is a member 
of the London Council of the Evangelical Alliance 
and of the Senate of the Royal University of Ireland. 
In theology he is a broad evangelical, and has writ- 
ten Semume on Jesus the Christ (Dublin, 1883) ; The 
Case Against Home Rule (1886) ; Newman and Ritu- 
alism (London, 1889); and Christianity and Social- 
ism (1893; Feml^ Lecture). 

NICHOLS, WILLIAM FORD: Protestant Epis- 
copal bishop of California; b. at Lloyd, N. Y., 
Jime 9, 1849. He was educated at Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn. (A.B., 1870), and Berkeley Divinity 
School from which he was graduated in 1873. He 
was ordered deacon in 1873 and priested in 1874. 
He was curate of Holy Trinity, Middletown, Conn. 
(1873-75), rector of St. James's, West Hartford, 
Conn. (1875-76), Grace, Newington, Conn. (1876- 
1877), Christ Church, Hartford, Conn. (1877-87), and 
St. James's, Philadelphia (1887-^), private secre- 
tary to Bishop Williams of Connecticut (1871-76), 
professor of church histoiy in Berkeley Divinity 
School (1885-87), and assistant secretaiy of the 
House of Bishops (1886). After having declined 
to be bishop coadjutor of Ohio in 1888, he was con- 
secrated bishop coadjutor of California in 1890, and 
three years later became bishop of the diocese. 
Bibuoorapht: W. S. Peny, The Bpieeopate in America, 

p. 323, New York, 1895. 

NICHOLSON, ISAAC LEA: Protestant Episco- 
pal bishop of Milwaukee; t>- at Baltimore, Md., 
Jan. 18, 1844; d- at Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 29, 1906. 
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He was graduated from Dartmouth College (A.B., 
1869) and Viiginia Theological Seminaxy (1871), 
being ordered deacon in the same year and priested 
in 1872. He was curate of St. Thomas's, Hanover, 
N. H. (1871-72) and of St. Paul's, Baltimore (1872- 
1875), and rector of the Church of the Ascension, 
Westminster, Md. (1875-79), and of St. Mark's, 
Philadelphia (1879-91). In 1891 he was conse- 
erated bishop of Milwaukee, after having declined 
the proffered see of Indiana in 1883. 

Bibuogkapht: W. S. Perty, The Epueopate in America, 
p. 335. New York. 1895. 

nCHOLSOIfy WILLIAM RUFUS: Reformed 
Episcopal; b. in Green County, Miss., Jan. 8, 1822; 
d. at Philadelphia, Pa., June 7, 1901. He gradu- 
ated from La Grange College, Ala., 1840; became 
pastor of the Poydras Street Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, New Orleans, La., 1842; entered the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and became rector 
of St. John's, Cincinnati, O., 1849; of St. Paul's, 
Boston, 1859; of Trinity Church, Newark, N. J., 
1872; he then entered the Reformed Episcopal 
Church, and took charge of the Second Reforxned 
Episcopal Churoh, Philadelphia, 1874. In 1876 
he was consecrated bishop, and later was chosen 
dean of the Reformed Episcopal Theological Semi- 
nary of Philadelphia. He wrote, besides nimierous 
tracts on doctrinal subjects, The Bearing ofProphscy 
4m InspiraHon in The Inspired Word, ed. A. T. 
Pierson (New York, 1888). 

HICLAES (IIICLAS), HENDRIK. See Fami- 

LIST8. 

RICODBMUS, GOSPEL OF. See Afocrtpha, 
B, I., 7. 

NIC0DEMX7S (NIKOLAUS) HAGIORTTES: Monk 
in the monastery of Dionysius on Mount Athos; 
b. on the Island of Naxos 1748; d. at Mount Athos, 
in the monastery of the Skourtieans above Kaiyes, 
1809. His life passed quietly, except that he was 
involved in the Kolywa controversy which in the 
second half of the eighteenth century arose over 
the question whether the memorial celebrations 
for the dead should take place on Saturday according 
to the opinion of the old orthodox or on Sunday. 
Nicodemus adhered to the orthodox tendency, had 
to suffer for it, but was finally justified. His im- 
portance lies in his extensive literary work. He 
was not a creative spirit, but reproduced old Greek 
orthodoxy, putting it in the garb of popular Greek 
and thus making it the common possession of his 
church. His principal departments are hagiogra- 
phy, asceticism, mysticism, litiugics, canon law, 
and practical exegesis. Among his works on hagi- 
ography is to be mentioned especially: ''Ritual 
for the Twelve Months of the Year" (3 vols., 
Venice, 1819; 12 vols., Constantinople, 1841 sqq.; 
3 vols., Zflkynthos, 1868), a rich source for 
the study of the worship of saints in the 
Greek Church. Other works are: "The New 
Martyrology" (ib., 1799); " The New Choice " 
(Venice, 1803). He also edited "A Collection 
of the Divine Utterances and the Inspired 
Doctrines of the Holy Fathers" (Venice, 1782), 
A work of Fauloe, the founder of the monastery 



of Eueigetis. In the sphere of asceticism and 
mysticism he published: " Love of Beauty of the 
Holy Ascetics" (Venice, 1782); "The Invisible 
Battle" (Venice, 1796); "Spiritual Exercises" 
(Venice, 1800); "Handbook of Directions" (Vi- 
enna, 1801); "The Excellence of Christians" 
(Venice, 1803). For the use of the Church in the 
narrower sense he published a " Book of Confes- 
sion " (1794, 7th ed., 1854) which is still used. 
But he achieved his highest fame by the compila- 
tion of the corpus of Greek canon law, " Rudder of 
the Intellectuid Ship of the One Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Orthodox Church " (Leipsic, 1800 and 
later editions). In the sphere of exegesis he wrote 
an interesting commentary on the Catholic Epistles 
(Venice, 1819) and translated Euthymius Zygabe- 
nus' commentary on the Psalms into popular Greek 
(Constantmople, 1819-21). (Philipp Meter.) 
Bibuoobapht: A sketch of his life is prefixed to the " Rit- 
ual," ut sup. Consult further: R. Nioolai, QeeehichU 
der neygriechiacfun LiUeratur, Leipsic, 1876; L. Petit, in 
Eehoe <r orient, 1899, pp. 321 sqq.; A. D. Kyriakos, Oe- 
ackichte der orientaliaehen Kircken, p. 155, Leipsic, 1902. 

5IC0L, THOMAS: Church of Scotland; b. at 
Castleton of Kincardine, parish of Fordoun, Kin- 
cardineshire, Oct. 21, 1846. He wss educated at 
the universities of Aberdeen (M.A., 1868), Edin- 
burgh (B.D., 1871), and Tobingen (1871), after 
which he was minister at Kells, Kirkcudbrightshiie 
(1873-79), and Tolbooth Parish, Edinbuigh (1879- 
1899). Since 1899 he has been professor of divinity 
and Biblical criticism in the University of Aberdeen. 
He was also editor of the Church of Scotland Mission 
Record from 1886 to 1900, Croall lecturer in 1897- 
1898, and Baird lecturer in 1907, and has been con- 
vener of the Church of Scotland Jewish Mission 
Conunittee since 1896. In addition to translating 
J. T. Beck's PastoraUehren des Neuen Testaments 
(Gatersloh, 1880) in collaboration with J. A. M'Cly- 
mont (Pastoral Theology of the New Testament, 
Edinburgh, 1885), and editing the Church of Scotland 
Sabbath School Teachers* Book (1890), he has written 
Recent Explorations in Bible Lands (1892); ReceM 
ArchcBology and the Bible (Croall lectures; 1898); 
The Present Position and Prospects of Biblical Science 
(1899) ; and The Four Qospets in the Earliest Church 
History (1908). 

niCOLAI, ni''c&-lai', PmLIPP: German Lu- 
theran theologian and hymn-writer; b. at Menger- 
inghausen (12 m. n. of Waldeck) Aug. 10, 1556; d. 
at Hamburg Oct. 26, 1608. In 1575 he visited the 
University of Erfurt, and subsequently Wittenberg. 
In the year 1583 he was called as Evangelical 
preacher to his father's former field of labor at 
Herdecke, Westphalia; in 1587 to Nieder-Wild- 
ungen, and almost immediately to Alt-Wildungen, 
where he was court preacher to the Lutheran count- 
ess of Waldeck, and tutor to her son. Here he be- 
came involved in the conflict with encroaching 
Calvinism, which he opposed with his pen. In 1596 
he accepted a call as preacher at Unna, Westphalia, 
where the Lutherans, after a long struggle with the 
Calvinists, had gained the supremacy. Here he 
wrote that notorious book: Kurzer Bericht von der 
Calvinisten Gott und ihrer Religion (1598). The evil 
reports about his manner of life, scattered abroad by 
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the Calvinists, and the retaliation which he brought 
upon himself by his unrestrained polemics (followed 
by deaths in his family during a severe epidemic) , 
reduced him to such a state of distress that he post- 
poned ail disputations, and occupied all his time in 
prayer and meditation, concerning eternal life and 
the estate of faithful souls in the heavenly paradise. 
T)ie fruit of these meditations was his Freudetin 
Spiegel dee ewigen Lebene, das iet, grUndliche B&- 
echreilmng dee herrlichen Weeene (Frankfort, 1599). 
Three spiritual hymns form an appendix to the 
first edition of Freudenepiegel. 

Hardly had the epidemic passed, before renewed 
controversial attacks came forth from the Cal> 
vinists, prompting Nicolai to complement his 
Freudenepiegel with Spiegel dee b6sen Geietes, 
der sich in der Calvinieten BUchem regt (Frankfort, 
1599). When forty-four years of age he married 
the widow of a pastor at Dortmund. He now 
resolved to avoid all polemics for a season, 
and occupied himself with a somewhat extensive 
dogmatic work on the ** Mystical Temple of God.'' 
In the year 1601 he was elected chief pastor at St. 
Catherine's Church, Hambuig, where his writings, 
especially the Freudenepiegel, had gained him friends. 
He preached every Sunday and Thursday to a well- 
filled church, exercising alike by his words and by 
his personal acts a devout influence upon his congre- 
gation, his colleagues, and all the city. He was 
revered and praised in wide circles as " another 
Chrysostom," a godly man and faithful shepherd 
of souls, a talented writer, and a pillar of the 
Lutheran Church. He felt especially called upon 
to preserve and confirm among ike Hamburg 
preachers the peace and confessional unity of the 
Church, the pure Evangelical doctrine, as grounded 
in divine Scripture, and witnessed and repeated 
in the Book of Concord of 1580 and its Apology. 
A counterpart to his Freudenepiegel was the 
Tkeoria vUob CBtemcB (1606) written the year before, 
during an epidemic at Hambiurg. A posthumous 
work was the polemic De Antickristo Romano 
(Rostock, 1609). 

Nicolai is known mainly by four spiritual hymns, 
produced m 1588-96: (1) '' Mag ich UnglQck nicht 
widerstan," a partisan hymn against the Calvinists; 
(2) " So wOnsch ich nun ein gute Nacht," on Ps. 
xlii.; (3) " Wie schOn leucht' uns der Morgenstem," 
on Ps. 3dv. (Eng. transl. by several persons, includ- 
ing Miss Catherine Winkworth, " O Morning Star I 
how fair and bright "); (4) "WachetaufI ruftims 
die Stimme," on Matt. xxv. (in Eng. by the same 
translator, " Wake, awake, for night is flying "). 
Of these four hymns especially the two latter belong 
to the gems of tiie Evangelical hymn treasury. Both 
mark the beginning of a new period of lyric subjec- 
tiveness, by their ardent reflection and loving ten- 
derness, which are outwardly facilitated by their 
poetic and musical rhythm. There is also a rich 
coloring reflecting the supernatural, such as is still 
foreign to hymns of the Reformation era. Although 
circulating widely, and adopted by church hymnals, 
they were not supplied with melodies equal in sub- 
limity and favor until the appearance of the Melo- 
deyen^eeangbuch, by J. and H. Prfttorius, Schneider- 
mann, and Decker (Hamburg, 1604). The three- 



himdredth anniversary of his death was celebrated 
throughout northwestern Germany Oct. 26, 1908. 

VlCTOB SCHUI^TZB. 
Bibuoobapbt: NiooUi*8 works were edited by Dedekeo. 
6 vols., Hambius, 1611-17. Lives have been written by 
V. Schultie. Mengeringhauaen. 1908; L. Curtie, Halle. 
1869; R. RocboU, Beriin, 1860; and R. Eckart, Gluck- 
fltadt, 1909. Consult further: H. H. Woidt, VorUtungen 
fiber PhUipp NieoUxi, Hambuig, 1860; 8. W. Duffieid. 
BntfiiMh Hymns, pp. 226-227. New York, 1886; V. Sc^hultae. 
WaldackUcKe RefarmaiumMgeKhiehie, Ldpsio, 1903; Julian, 
Hymnoloffy, PP. 805-807. 

NICOLAITANS: A sect mentioned in the Apoc- 
alypse of John which had adherents in some of the 
churches of Asia Minor. The community of Kphe- 

sus is praised on account of its oppo- 

Censored by sition to them (ii. 6), wliile the 

St John, conmiunity of Pexgamos is blamed 

(ii. 14-15) because it suffered such 
people in its midst. The latter community is re- 
proached with the sin into which the Israelites were 
once led by Balaam, namely, that of unchastity 
and of the partaking of meat offered to idols, and 
also with adopting such teachings (ii. 15, 24). The 
same sect is certainly alluded to in the address to 
the " Angel " of the community of Thyatira: " I 
have a few things against thee, because thou suffer- 
est that woman Jezebel, which calleth herself a 
prophetess, to teach and to seduce my servants to 
commit fornication, and to eat things sacrificed 
unto idols " (iL 20). Since according to the better 
reading the text does not give " the wife " but " thy 
wife " (cf. Zahn), the reference is not to the wife 
of any one of the community (Holtzmann, Weiz- 
sficker, Bousset, etc.), and stiU less to the priestess 
of the Chaldean sibyl Tambethe, in Thyatira 
(SchOrer and VOlter). It would seem more plausi- 
ble to understand by " angel," the bishop, and to 
suppose that his wife was accused (Zahn and others) ; 
but that she should be leading such an inmioral life 
in Thyatira without restraint is incredible in view of 
the praise awarded to the angel of the community. 
It is much more probable that in these words the 
weakness of King Ahaz toward his idolatrous wife 
Jezebel is compared with the weakness of the gov- 
emment of the community toward the Nicolaitans, 
and that Jezebel is only regarded as a type of the 
sect. While the Nicolaitans encoimtered eneigetic 
resistance in Ephesus and gained few adherents in 
Pergamos, in Thyatira they exercised a wide-spread 
influence. It is probable that their leaders laid 
claim there to the possession of prophetic inspiration 
(ii. 20) and to a knowledge of " the depths of Satan " 
(ii. 24). This probably signifies a dualistic con- 
ception, by which evil is referred to the powers of 
the under-world, thus doing away wiUi human 
guilt. It is these leaders of the sect, not Jewish 
teachers (Zahn), disciples of John (Eichhom), or 
Judaizers (Ewald, Gebhardt), who are the false 
apostles mentioned in the address to the church at 
Ephesus (ii. 2). 

The picture thus derived of the Nicolaitans 
strongly resembles that of the antinomian libertin- 
ism in Corinth, as shown in the epistles to the Corin- 
thians. It may be inferred therefore that the former 
also had its origin in the Gentile Christianity of 
Paul. However, what was merely a tendency in 
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Corinth, became here a sect led by agitators. In 

Corinth also the evil custom prevailed of eating 

meat sacrificed to idols (I Cor. viii.) and unchastity 

(I Cor. V. 1 sqq.), in connection with 

Relation the claim of possessing superior knowl- 

to PauL edge (I Cor. iv. 6 sqq., v. 2, viii. 1, xv. 
12 sqq.). But in Ephesus, from the 
simple extenuation of these sins by an appeal to 
Paul's doctrine of freedom in Christ, there arose a 
t4tfieh1ng combined with dualistic speculations. 
Thereupon the spiritual pride of the Ubertines in- 
creased to such an extent that their leaders claimed 
prophetic gifts (ii. 20) and apostolic rank (ii. 2). 
Nevertheless, the view is unfounded that the Apoc- 
alypee of John combats in these passages the «postle 
Paul and his helpers (Baur, Schwegler, Holtzmann, 
Hilgenfeld, etc.); for Paul was no longer living, 
while all the statements in question refer to a con- 
temporaiy condition, and the helpers of Paul laid 
no claim to apostolic rank. Besides this, these very 
sins are just as sternly condemned by Paul as they 
are in the Apocalypse; for example, unchastity 
(I Cor. V. 1 sqq., vi. 12 sqq.), as well as the eating 
of meat sacrificed to idols (x. 18 sqq.). Paul also 
refers here to the warning example of Israel's cor- 
ruption by Balaam (I Cor. x. 8), and in general he 
peremptorily disposed of the libertinistic tendency 
(n Cor. vi. 14 sqq., xii. 20, xiii. 10). Another xm- 
tenable view is that which finds the Montanists in 
the false apostles, the Balaamites, and the prophet- 
ess Jesebel (Rev. U. 2-14), while the Nicolaitans 
who differ from these signify Gnostics like the 
Ophites (VMter). The reproach of unchastity and 
of eating meat sacrificed to idols is in too great 
discord with the ascetic morality of the Montanists; 
and nothing indicates Gnostics of the second centuiy . 
Equally groundless is the conjecture that the pas- 
sages mentioning the Nicolaitans were a later 
interpolation (V6lter). 

What the Church Fathers have to say about the 

Nicolaitans rather opposes the contention that they 

first originated in the second centuiy. 

Patristic or indeed that, apart from the Nicolai- 
Data. tans of the Apocalsrpse, there was any 
sect of that name in the second century 
(Neander and others). That the Nicolaitans are 
not mentioned until the time of Irensus does not 
signify that they originated or reappeared during 
the interval. It is true that in every list of heretics 
the Nicdaitans are named after Basilides and Sa- 
t(wnilus; but the order in the lists of heretics is in 
no wise chronological (cf . lipsius, Qudlen der dUeren 
KetzergesMchte, pp. 28, 35, 47), and the comparative 
agreement of these lists is explained by their com- 
mon dependence upon Irensus. The latter, how- 
ever, expressly 8a3rs (Har., III., xi. 1) that the 
Nicolaitans, ** long before " Cerinthus, held a simi- 
lar doctrine and that John wrote his Gospel against 
both. This shows that he placed the Nicolaitans in 
apostolic times, and his ranking them after Basilides 
and Cerinthiis is only because of the similarity of 
their doctrines to those of these heretics. What 
he relates of the Nicolaitans, however, is almost ex- 
ciusiveiy derived from the Apocalypse. It is still 
c/earer that everything Tertullian says of them 
comes from the Apocalypse. His remark {Hcer., 



xxxiii.) that in his time there were also Nicolaitans, 
only of another kind, called the heresy of Gains, ex- 
pressly excludes the idea that there was any con- 
temporary sect of this name. The statements of 
Hippolytus are founded on those of Irenseus. In 
all the patristic data concerning the Nicolaitans the 
only statements to be regarded as based on histori- 
cal tradition independent of the Apocalypse are the 
assertion of Irenseus that their teacher was Nicolaos, 
one of the seven deacons of the primilive commun- 
ity (Haer., I., xxvi. 3), and the statement, probably 
earlier than Hippolytus, that this Nicolaos had been 
led into grievous errors through jealousy of his 
wife. It is possible that this last statement may 
be mythical, and that even the first is only based 
on conjecture; since, however, it is assumed in the 
Apocalypse that the name Nicolaitan was known to 
its readers, it is at least probable that this name is 
not derived as a symbolical designation from that 
of Balaam (" lord " or " conqueror of the people "; 
Vitringa and Hengstenberg), but from the name of 
the leader of the sect. 

In the Middle Ages violations of the rule of cel- 
ibacy were often designated by the name of the 

Nicolaitan sect, borrowed from the 

The Apocalypse, but there is absolutely no 

Bohemian connection between the Nicolaitans of 

Sect the Apocalypse and a sect of the same 

name which arose in Bohemia in the 
fourteenth centuiy and maintained itself there as 
well as in Moravia imtil the seventeenth centuiy. 
This sect derived its name from the Bohemian peas- 
ant Nicklas of Wlasenic (d. 1455), who was imitated 
by his followers in his rejection of ecclesiastical 
authority and his claim to an immediate and new 
revelation. F. Sieffert. 

Bibxjoorapht: The reader should consult the commoi- 
taries on the Apocalypse (see under John the Apobtub) ; 
and the works on the hjstoiy of the Apostolic Age, e.g., 
those by C. von Weixs&cker, 2 vols.. London, 1894-95, 
and A. C. McGiflfert, pp. 626^26. New York, 1897. Con- 
sult further: C. W. F. Walch. Hialorie dor KeUereim, i. 
167 sqq., Leipsic, 1762; E. Burton, Herenea of the Apos- 
tolic Age, Oxford, 1829; J. H. Blunt, Dictionary of SecU 
and Hereaiee, pp. 371-373. Philadelphia. 1874; D. Vdl- 
ter, Entatehung des Apokalypee, pp. 10 sqq.. Freibiirg, 
1882; E. SchQrer, in Tkeoloffieehe Abhandlung C. Von 
WeigaHeker gu 70. OAurtatag gewidmet, pp. 38 sqq., ib. 
1892; Seesemann, in TSK, Ixvi (1893), 47 sqq.; F. 
Vigouroux. Dictionnaire de la BibU, faso. xzviii., cols. 
1616-18. Paris, 1906; DB, iii. 647-548; SB, iii. 3410- 
3412. 

NICOLAS DE CLEMAN6ES. See Ci.£mangb8. 

NICOLAS, MICHEL: French Protestant; b. at 
Nimes May 22, 1810; d. at Montauban July 28, 
1886. After studying theology at Geneva (1827-32) 
and in Germany (1832-34), he was assistant pastor 
for a short time in Bordeaux. He was then pastor 
in Metz from 1835 to 1838, and in 1839 was appointed 
professor of philosophy at Montauban, a position 
which he retained until his death. After 1860 he 
turned from philosophy to theology, especially to 
introduction and chureh history. Together with 
Reuss, Colani, and A. R^ville, Nicolas sought to 
revise the bases of Christian belief with the assist- 
ance of historical criticism, and to consider Chris- 
tianity as a historical magnitude from the standpoint 
of evolution. In 1861 he published, in the first 
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volume of his Etudes criUques wr la Bible, four 
essays on the Old Testament in the Graf-Wellhausen 
spirit, following this in 1863 with a similar series of 
studies on the New Testament. He had already 
published a number of translations and independent 
works on philosophy, and a literary histoiy of his 
native city and its vicinity, as well as his Histoire 
de9 doctrines rdigieiieea dee Juife pendant lee deux 
eUdes anUrieuree a Vhre chrStienne (1860) ; and in his 
Lee EvangUee apocryphee (1865) and Le Symbole dee 
apAtree (1867) his historical and critical studies 
found their culmination. His last book was his 
Hietoire de Vancienne acadhnie de Montauban {1698" 
1669) et du Puylaurene (1660-1686) (1885). He 
was likewise a close student of Huguenot history, 
his manuscript collections on this theme filling ten 
stout volumes; but he is chiefly noteworthy as one 
of the pioneers in introducing German methods and 
results to French Protestantism. 

(EUQEN LaCHENMAMN.) 

BiBLioaiurHT: A life was writtoa by E. Rabaud, Paris, 
1888; and a sketofa by E. Stapfer is in the Atudet tU thS- 
otogie et d^hialoire published by the Protestant faculty of 
theology at Paris at the teroentenaiy of the institution, 
Paris, 1901. 

IVICOLAUS CABASILAS. See Kabasilaa. 

NICOLAUS DB TUDESCHIS. See Panobmi- 

TANUS. 

NICOLE, PIERRE: Port Royalist; b. at Chai^ 
tres Oct. 13, 1625; d. at Port Royal Nov. 16, 1695. 
After receiving from his father a thorough prelimi- 
nary education, he studied philosophy at the College 
d'Harcourt and then devoted himself to theology. 
His intention of continuing his studies at the Sor- 
bonne was frustrated by Ids connections with Port 
Royal, where he soon became one of the most im- 
portant teachers. Here he collaborated on the 
productions of that school, frequently gathered ma- 
terial for other books (as for the " Provincial Let- 
ters " of Pascal), and became intimately associated 
with Antoine Arnaud and espedially with Pascal 
(q.v.). He accompanied Arnaud in all his wander- 
ings until at last, weaiy of his unsettled life, he be- 
sought the archbishop of Paris for permission to 
return. He thus brought upon himself the bitter 
reproaches of the Port Royalists, against whom he 
sought to defend himself in letters and in an " Apol- 
ogy." In 1676 he endeavored to secure priest's 
orders, but the bishop of Chartres refused to admit 
him. 

Nicole was a prolific writer. With Arnaud he 
prepared the famous Logique de Port-Royal (Paris, 
1659), and also, under the pseudonym of Wendrock, 
made a Latin translation of Pascal's Provindales 
(Cologne, 1658). In La PerpHuUi de la foi de 
V^gliee catholique tauchani Veucharistie, or La Petite 
Perpituiti (1664), he endeavored to clear Port Royal 
of the charge of Calvinism, and this work was followed 
by PerpHuiU de la foi de Vigliee catholique sur 
Veucharistie, or Grande Perp^uiiS (3 vols., 1669-76). 
Apparently in imitation of the " Provincial Letters," 
he wrote ten Lettres sur Vhirieie imaginaire, or Lee 
Imaginaires (1664), and eight letters entitled Lee 
Vieionaires (1665-66) — ^both published with his 
Traiti de la foi humaine (Cologne, 1704). His Eesais 
de morale (14 vols., 1671 sqq.) enjoyed among some 



of his contemporaries, such as Madame de Sdvfgn^ 
an admiration which they no longer elicit. In his 
polemics against Calvinism Nicole exceeded all other 
Jansenists in bitterness, as is evinced by his Pri- 
jugAe Ugitimee contre le calvinisme (1671), PrHendue 
rifomUs eonvaincue de echieme (1684), and UnM 
de Vigliee (1687). He likewise prepared a series of 
edifying and instructive works, among which may 
be mentioned: Traiti avr Voraieon, or Traitd de la 
prikre (1679); Instructions (hMogiquee sur les aacre- 
ments (1700); Instructions (hMogiquee et morales 
sur le symbole (1706); Instructions thMoffiques ei 
morales sur Voraison dominicale, la sahUatian ang^-- 
lique, la sainte messe et les avtres prih-es de Valise 
(1706), and Instructions ihMogiques et morales sur la 
dicalogue (1709). Nicole was neither a deep thinker 
nor a great character. He was rather a man of 
vast learning and humanistic spirit, diffident and 
very averse to controversy. (C. Pfendeb.) 

Bzbuoorapht: HIb life, by Goujet, is in the laat yolume of 
the Staaia de morale, ut mip. Consult further: J. Be- 
■oigne, Hiet. de Vathaiye de Port-Royal^ vol. v.. CoHogac, 
1752; C. C16mencet, Hial. g&iUrale de Port-Royal, Amater- 
dam, 1765-^7; C. A. Sainte-Beuve. PoH-Royal, toIb. iii.- 
iv.. Paris. 1840-^; lichtenbemer, ESR, iz. 834-037. 

HICOLL, Sm Wn^LIAM ROBERTSON: Fr«e 

Church of Scotland; b. at Lumsden (30 m. n.w. of 
Aberdeen), Aberdeenshire, Oct. 10, 1851. He was 
educated at the University of Aberdeen (M. A., 1870) 
and the Free Church College, Aberdeen, after which 
he was minister at Dufftown, Banffshire (1874-77), 
and Kelso, Roxburghshire (1877-85). In 1880 he 
became the editor of The Household Library of Expo- 
sition, and in 1885 of The Expositor, while since 1886 
he has edited The Foreign Biblical Library, The The- 
ological Educator, The Expositor's Bible, The Exposi- 
tor's Greek Testament, The British Weekly, The 
Bookman, Woman at Home, The British Monthly, and 
other publications and series. In 1909 he was made 
a knight. Among his numerous publications special 
mention may be made of his Calls to Christ (Lon- 
don, 1877); Songs of Rest (2 series, Edinburgh and 
London, 187^-85); The Incarnate Saviour (Edin- 
burgh, 1881); The Lamb of Ood (1883); Key of the 
Grave (London, 1893); Ten-Minute Sermons {189^); 
Literary Anecdotes of (he Nineteenth Century (in col- 
laboration with T. J. Wise; 2 vols., 1895-«6); The 
Return to the Cross (1897); The Church's One Foun- 
dation: Christ and Recent Criticism (1901); Garden 
of Nuts: Mystical Expositions vnth an Essay on 
Christian Mysticism (1905); Lamp of Sacrifice (1906, 
sermons); Ian Madaren: Life of the Rev, John 
Watson (1908); and My Father: an Aberdeenshire 
Minister, 1812-&1 (1908). 

Bibuooraphy: J. F. Stoddart, If. RtiberUon NiccU, Editor 
arul Preacher, London. 1903. 

NIEBER6ALL, ni'Ojer-gOl, FRIEDRICH KARL: 
German Protestant; b. at Kim (40 m. s.w. of Wies- 
baden) Mar. 20, 1866. He was educated at the 
universities of Tdbingen, Berlin, and Bonn from 
1884 to 1887 (Th. lie, Giessen, 1902), and aft^r 
being a pastor in his native city became, in 1903, 
privat-docent for practical theology, religious psy- 
chology, and ethnology at the University of Heidel- 
berg; and in 1908 extraordinary professor of prac- 
tical theology at Heidelberg. His works include: 
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Die GoU in Chrutus (TObiDgen, 1899); AhadtUheU 
deB CkriMerUtms (1900); Ein Pfad zur Oewiaaheit 
(1900); Wie predigen wir den modemen Menschenf 
(2 parts, 190^-06); Die pauliniKhe Erideungdehre 
im Konfirmandenunterricht (1903); Die KamuHrede 
(G6ttiz]gen, 1905); HiUigenlei und modeme Theologie 
(TObingen, 1906); Wdchea iat die beete ReUffionf 
(1906); Praktische Audegung dee Evangdiume 
Markue (1907); Woe iet une heute die Bibd (1907); 
Afia und Trost/Ure geieUiche Ami (1907); Prak- 
lieche Auelegung dee Neuen Teetamente (2 vols., 
1907-09); Die Bedeutung der Rdigionepeychologie 
fur die Praxie in Kirehe und Schide (1909); and 
Jesus im Unterrichl (1910). He b editor of Prak- 
HscK-thedlogische HandbiUiothek, to which he also 
contributes. 

NIEDN^Et, nid'ner, CHRISnAR WILHELM: 
German church historian; b. at Oberwinkel, near 
Waldenbuig (12 m. n.w. of Chemnitz), Saxony, Aug. 
9, 1797; d. at Berlin Aug. 13, 1865. He studied 
theology at Leipsic, where he became successively 
privat^ocent (1826), extraordinary professor (1829) , 
and ordinary professor (1838). His PhUoeophice 
Hermeeeii Bonnensie novarwm rerum in thedogia 
exardii expiicaHo et exietimatio (Leipsic, 1838-39), on 
account of its thoroughness took front rank among 
the wealth of literature on George Hermes (q.v.). 
He was interested, not only in church history, but 
also in the history of philosophy, and his lectures 
on church histoiy were pervaded by his philosophi- 
cal spirit. After the death of Professor Illgen (1844) 
Niedner became president of the historical-theologi- 
cal society founded by the former, and took over also 
the editorship of the Zeitschri/t fUr die historische 
Theologie. In 1846 he published his chief work, 
the text^book Geechichte der ckrieUichen Kirehe 
(Leipsic, 1846, 2d ed., Berlin, 1866), a work wide in 
scope, and embodying the resiilts of a most thorough- 
going investigation into the stupendous amoimt of 
material, but written in a scholastic and ponder- 
ous style (cf . Baur, Die Epochen der kirchlichen 
GeechichUschreibung, pp. 244 sqq.). His speech 
at the festival held on the three-hundredth anni- 
versary of the death of Luther gave expression to 
his free position towards the Reformation. It 
was published under the title Vorlesung zur akade- 
misehen Geddchlnisfeier (Leipsic, 1846). The last 
work published during his Leipsic career was his 
De subeieientia rift dfiV ^^YV apud PkUonem tribuia 
(1848-49). In 1850 he resigned his professorship, 
and settled in Wittenberg; and in 1859 he was 
called to the chair of theology at the University of 
Beilin, where he remained until his death. While 
in Wittenberg he published in the Zeiiechrifi fiir 
historische Theologie two valuable treatises, en- 
titled respectively Das Recht der Dogmen in Chris- 
terUum in geschiJuiicher Beirachtung (1851, part iv.), 
and Richtungen und Au/gaben der Dogmaiik in gegen- 
wartiger Zeit (1852, part iv.), the latter being a criti- 
cal review of the dogmatic writings by J. P. Lange 
aid Martensen. (P. M. TzscmBNERf.) 

KIBLSBN, ntl'sen, FREDRIK KRISTIAN: Da- 
nish church historian; b. at Aalborg, Denmark, 
Oct. 30, 1846; d. at Aarhus Mar. 24, 1907. He 



received his education at the University of Copen- 
hagen (B.A., 1863; candidate in theology, 1870); 
taught privately till 1873; was in that year made 
catechist at Our Savior's Church, Copenhagen; and 
became professor of church histoiy in the University 
of Copenhagen, 1877, where he taught till 1900, 
when he resigned to become bishop of Aarhus. He 
was prolific in the field of church history, and may 
be regarded as the greatest in that field produced 
by Scandinavian countries. His leading works are: 
Romerkirken i det 19. Hundredaar, part i.. Pave- 
ddmmet (1876, 2d ed., 189&-98; Germ, transl., 2d 
ed., Gotha, 1880; Eng. transl., History of the Papacy 
in the XIX. Century, 2 vols., London, 1906); part 
ii., Det indre Liv (18S1; Germ, transl., Carlsruhe, 
1882); Statskirke og FHJcirke (1883), treating con- 
ditions in Scotland and Switzerland; Haandbog i 
Kirkens Historie (2 vols., 1885-92); Ledetraad i Kir- 
kens Historie (2 vols., 1887); Kirkehistorie (2 vols., 
190(M)8). In 1896 he began to issue and edit Kir- 
keleksikon for Norden; and was one of the editors 
of Dansk Kirketidende 1873-82. He stood high in 
the councils of his church, where his advice was 
constantly sought, and he was one of the judges at 
the competitions for professorships in church his- 
tory at the universities of Lund (1893), Christiania 
(1897), and Upsala (1898). The language of Niel- 
sen, always plastic in writing, and convincing in 
delivery, combined with great stores of learning, 
made his influence deep-felt and far-reaching. I^ 
historical methods were genetic and scientific. 

John O. Evjbn. 

NIEMETER, nfmoi-er, AUGUST HBRMANN: 
Professor, chancellor of the university, and director 
of the Francke institutions in Halle; b. at Halle Sept. 
1, 1754; d. there July 7, 1828. He was educated at 
the Piedagogium of his native city, and after gradu- 
ation taught at the German and Latin schools on 
the Francke foundation. In 1777 he began to lec- 
ture at the university on Homer, the Greek tragedi- 
ans, and Horace. In 1779 he was appointed 
professor extraordinary of theology and inspector 
of the theological seminary, in 1784 ordinary pro- 
fessor and inspector of the Peedagogium, in 1785 
he became assistant director of the Francke insti- 
tutions and in 1799 a director. In 1792 he was 
appointed councilor of the consistory and in 1793 
protector of the imiversity. In 1806 Napoleon 
abolished the University of Halle, and Niemeyer 
was sent to Paris as hostage. After an exile of six 
months he was allowed to return, but in the mean 
time Halle had been separated from Prussia and 
attached to the kingdom of Westphalia. King 
Jerome restored the imiversity and appointed Nie- 
meyer its chancellor and perpetual rector (1808). 
On account of Niemeyer's attachment to the Prus- 
sian cause the imiversity was again abolished in 
1813. On the reorganization of the institution 
under Prussian govermnent in 1815, Niemeyer laid 
down his office as rector, but as chancellor retained 
the superintendence of the external administration. 
It is owing to his talents and ability that the insti- 
tutions founded by Francke continued to prosper. 
In pedagogics he stood forth for the principle of 
humanity, and his theological standpoint was that 
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of an honest rationalism of the earlier type. The 
chief stress of his activity lay in practical theology. 
Of his works may be mentioned Charakieristik der 
Bibd (5 vob., Halle, 1775-82), an attempt to de- 
pict more distinctly the traits of Biblical charac- 
tens. The first volume contained the characters of 
the New Testament, the others those of the Old 
Testament. The Bible served him mainly as mater- 
ial for the knowledge of humanity, and he applied 
to its characters piwely scientific tests. Other theo- 
logical works are HomUeiik, PasUtralanweisung und 
lAJtwrgie (1790); Paptddre und praktiache Theologies 
Oder Materialien dea chridluiien VolksurUerrichts 
(1792); Brief e an christUche Rdigiondehrer (2 parts, 
1796-^); Lehrbuch fUr die oberen RdigionskUiaaen 
in OeUhrtcMchulen (1801, 15th ed., 1827). His 
Geaangbfuch fUr hdhere Sckulen und Erziekungsan- 
staUen (1785) contains many of his own songs. Of 
a devotional character is his Beachd/tigungen der 
Andacht und dea Nachdenkena fur JUnglinge (1787). 
But of the greatest importance and of permanent 
scientific value is his Grundadtze der Ergiehung und 
dea Untenichta (2 vols., 1799, 8th ed., 1827), the 
first systematic representation of pedagogics on 
German soil. (Edgar Hennecke.) 

Bxbuoorapht: A. Jacobs and J. G. Gruber, A. H. ATie- 
meyer, Zur Erinnerung, Halle, 1831; W. Schrader, Ge- 
sckiehte dtr Friedncha-UniveraiUUs tu HalU^ 2 vols., ib. 
1894; W. Fries, Die Frankeachen SHftvatgtn tn ihrem 
Mweiten Jahrhundert, ib. 1808; F. Boom. Der Oamieon- 
Vrediger und Sehuldirektor P. A. Junker . . . in aeinen 
Betiehungen mu . . . A. H. Niemeyer, Bruxiswick, 1901. 

NIEKEYER, HERMANN AGATHON: Son and 
successor of the preceding; b. at Halle Jan. 5, 1802; 
d. there Dec. 6, 1851. He studied theology at Halle 
and GOttingen; in 1826 he became professor of the- 
ology in Jena, in 1829 at Halle, where he was called 
as director of the Francke institutions. He shared 
his father's theological opinions and, like him, was 
more eminent as a pedagogue than as a theologian. 
His principal work is Collectio confeaaionum in 
ecdeaiia reformatia publicaiarum (Leipsic, 1840). 

(Edoar Hennecke.) 
Bxbuoorapht: W. Fries, Die Frankeschen Stiftungen in 

ihrem gweiten Jahrhundert, pp. 130 sqq., Halle, 1898; 

A. Scharmann, Zur Oeachichte der Buchhandlung dea 

Waiaenhautee, pp. 223 sqq., 247 sqq., ib. 1898; ADB, 

xziii. 682-687. 

NIETZSCHE, FRIEDRICH WH^HELM: Ger- 
man philosopher; b. at Rocken (18 m. s.w. of Leip- 
sic) Oct. 15, 1844; d. in Weimar (53 m. s.w. of 
Leipsic) Aug. 25, 1900. His preparatory educa- 
tion was received at Pforta, and his advanced at 
the universities of Bonn and Leipsic; he evinced 
an early maturity, and before passing his examina^ 
tions he was appointed extraordinary professor of 
classical philology at Basel on recommendation of 
Friedrich Wilhelm Ritschl, becoming ordinary pro- 
fessor in 1870, and resigning in 1879. He had, 
meanwhile, in 1876, been attacked by a disease 
which affected eye and brain, and obtained leave 
of absence. In search of health he lived for a num- 
ber of years in various places — ^in Venice, in Swit- 
zerland, Turin, Genoa, and Nizza, going to a sani- 
tarium in Jena, and finally (1888) being pronounced 
hopelessly insane, remaining thereafter in the care 
of his devoted sister at Weimar. He was a pro- 



lific writer, and his works are exerting an influence 
on modem thinking in religion and philoeophy 
which seems rather out of proportion to their real 
and permanent value. The natiu^ of his illness, aj 
well as the fact that he was broken in health at a 
comparatively early age, prevented his philoeophy 
taking the systematic form which a longer and 
sounder condition of health would doubtless have 
brought about. Nietzsche was a protestant against 
the established order of things, no less against the 
faith and morals of Christianity than against the 
idea of the supremacy of the State. His philosophy 
is that of an individualist, anarchist, and anti- 
democrat. His doctrine of the " superman " in- 
volved the right of the highly endowed to with- 
draw all rights from the mass in order that, even 
by treading upon the ordinary populace, he might 
develop his own personality and put into execu- 
tion the " will to power." The aphoristic brilliance, 
vigor, and uncompromising thoroughness with 
which he pushed his logic to its utmost conclusions 
have compelled a laiger notice of his work than 
imder ordinary circumstances would be conceded 
to a thinker of his school. It brought him into re- 
volt from his teachers and those whom he onoe 
acknowledged as his masters — such as Strauss, 
Schopenhauer, and Wagner. 

His principal writings are: Die Geburt der Trage- 
die au^ dem (reiaU der Musik (Leipsic, 1872); Un- 
geitgemOaae Betrachhingen (4 parts, 1873-76); 
Menachlicheaf AUzumenachlichea. Bin Buck fur 
freie Oeiater (3 parts, Chenmitz, 1878-80) ; Morgen- 
r&the. Oedanken Ober moraliache VorurteUe (1881); 
Die frdhUche Wiaaenachaft (1882); Alao aprach 
Zarathuatra (4 parts, Chemnitz and Leipsic, 1883- 
1891); Jenaeita von Gut und Bdae. Vorapid zu einer 
PkOoaophie der Zukunft (Leipsic, 1886); Zur Ge- 
netdogie der Moral (1887); DerFaU Wagner (1888); 
Gdtzenddmmerung, oder Wie man mit dem Hammer 
pkUoaophiert (1889). An edition of his Werke is in 
two parts (8 vols., Leipsic, 1895; 7 vols., 1901-04), 
which contains important works and fragments not 
published separately; and there are three vob. of 
his Brief e (Berlin and Leipsic, 1900-05). An Eng. 
transl. of his Werka has been appearing, to be com- 
plete in 11 vols. (London and New York, 1896- 
1909). Besides this edition, a number of his works 
have been translated separately, some of them a 
nimiber of times: The Caae againat Wagner (Lon- 
don, 1899); Thua Spake Zarathuatra: a Book for 
all or none (London and New York, 1901, and often) ; 
Dawn of Day (1903) ; Beyond Good and EvU. Pre- 
lude to a PkHoaophy of the Future (1907); Humane 
all too Human: Book for Free Spirita (Chicago, 
1908, London, 1909); The Birth of Tragedy; or 
Hdlmiam and Peaaimiam (1909); The Will to 
Power: an attempted Tranavaluation of aU Valuea 
(2 vols., London, 1909); Thoughta out of Seaaon 
(1909). 

Bxbuoorapht: The authoritative biography is by hu ids. 
ter, Elisabeth FSrater-Nietasche, 2 vols., Leipsic. 1895- 
1004. Consult further: Grace N. Dolson, PkUaeophy cf 
Friedrich Nietzaehe, New York, 1901; T. Common, Nietz- 
ache aa Critic, Phdoaopher, Poet and Prophet: Choice Se- 
lectiona from hia Worka, London, 1901, New York. 1908; 
H. L. Mencken. PhUoaophy of Friedrich Niettache, Bos- 
ton, 1906; idem, The Oiat of Nielzache, ib. 1910; C. A- 
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Beraoulli. Frotu Overbeck und Friedrieh Niduehe. Bine 
FretrndaehafU Jena. 1008; J. M. Kennedy. The QuifUea- 
•encc of NuUseke, London. 1909; M. A. MOgge. Fried- 
rich Niduehe: hie Life and Work, London and New York, 
1909: A. R. Once. Nieisaehe in Outline and Ajthoriam, 
New York. 1910. 

NIGERIA. See Afbiga« II. 

niGHTIllGALE, FLORENCE: Philftnthropist 
and pioneer in the care of the wounded on the 
field of battle; b. at Florence, Italy, May 15, 1820; 
d. at London Aug. 13, 1910. She was the daugh- 
ter of William Edward Nightingale of Embley Park, 
Hampshire, England, and in early youth she mani- 
fested a love of nature and a tendency to the 
care of the suffering. During her first season in 
town, after her presentation, she employed her 
time in visiting hospitals and like institutions for 
the purpose of learning the methods used, and next 
made a tour on the continent to examine conditions 
there. She took a course of training at the Dea- 
coness Institution at Kaiserswerth, and then at 
Paris studied the nursing S3rstem of the sisters of 
St. Vincent de Paul. At home she reoiganized the 
Governesses' Sanatorium in Harley Street, Lon- 
don. In 1854 England received reports of the ter- 
rible conditions in the Crimea, where the hospital 
service was comparatively worthless. Miss Night- 
ingale both volimteered and was invited to proceed 
thither, and started with a staff of niurses on Oct. 
24, reaching Scutari Nov. 4, just after the battle of 
Balaclava. There her enlightened and self-sacri- 
ficing labors, in which she spared herself not at all, 
had the result of reducing the death-rate from forty 
to two per cent. Although she was herself attacked 
by fever, she remained at her post, returning only 
when the British forces evacuated Turkey. She 
modestly avoided the national reception which 
was prepared in her honor and returned quietly to 
her home, but with health greatly affected by her 
experiences and labors. In recognition of her serv- 
ices £50,000 was raised by popular subscription, 
and with this she founded the Nightingale home 
for the training of nurses at St. Thomas's and King's 
College Hospitals. She continued to do work in 
the direction of reform of sanitary conditions in 
the army, anticipating in many respects the most 
recent prescriptions in respect to asepsis and anti- 
sepsis, especially emphasizing the duty of cleanli- 
ness. She was continually consulted on matters 
germane to the health of patients in hospitals 
and of inmates of institutions of various sorts, 
and led also in movements to improve the con- 
dition of the poor by better sanitation in their 
homes. 

Besides papers read before societies on the sub- 
jects in which she was interested, she publisned 
Notes on Matters Affecting the Healthy Effideney, 
and Hospital Administration of the British Army 
(London, 1858); Notes an Hospitals (1859); Notes 
on Nursing: what it is^ and what it is not (1860, 
latest ed., 1909; a book the effects of which can 
not be estimated) ; Notes on Nursing for the Labour' 
ing Classes (1861); Observations on the Sanitary 
State of the Army in India (1863); How People 
may live and not die in India (1864); Introductory 
Notes on Lying^n InsUtuHons (1871); Life or Death 



in India (1874); and Health Teaching in Towns and 

Villages (1894). 

Bibuoorapbt: Sarah A. Tooley. Life of Florence NiohUn- 
oaU, 6tb ed., London. 1908; C. Shrimpton, La Ouerre de 
VorietU. VArmU anglaiee el Mise Nightintfale, Paxia, 
1864; Mme. Marie Monod, Lee Hhvfnee de ia ehariU . . . 
Miee Florence Nightinoale, ib. 1873; E. F. Pollard. Flor- 
ence Nightinoale, London. 1891; W. J. Wintle and F. 
Witts. Florence Niohtingale and F. B. WHlard, ib. 1906; 
M. A. Nutting and L. L. Dock. A Hiel. of Nvtreing, ohapa. 
iii.-vi., New York, 1907; Mrs. L. E. H. Richards. Flor- 
ence Nightingale, the Angel of the Crimea, ib. 1909. 

NIKEL, JOHANNES SIMON: German Roman 
(ISatholic; b. at Sohrau (105 m. s.e. of Breelau) Oct. 
18y 1863. He was educated at the universities of 
Breslau (1881-84) and WOnsbuiK (1884-86; Th.D., 
1886), and was ordained to the priesthood in 1886. 
After being a curate at Rosenberg and Kdnigshtitte, 
Upper Silesia (1886-90), he was teacher of religion 
and professor at the gymnasiums in LeobschOts, 
Neisse, and Breslau till 1897, when he was appointed 
associate professor of Old-Testament exegesis at the 
University of Breslau, and full professor there in 
1900. Besides briefer papers and his contributions 
to the Vienna Monumenia Jvdaica, he has written: 
Die Lehre des Alien Testamentes Hber die Cherubim 
und Seraphim (Breslau, 1890); Die fteidnischen 
KulturvOUcer des Altertums und ihre Stellung zu 
fremden Rdigionen (LeobschOtz, 1891); Die sotiale 
Gesetzgebung des deutschen Reiches im verflossenen 
Jahrzehnt (MQnster, 1892) ; Sozialpolitik und sotiale 
Bewegungen im AUertum (Paderbom, 1892) ; Der Mo- 
notheismus Israels in der vorexUischen Zsit (Neisse, 
1893); AUgemeine KuUurgeschichle (Paderbom, 
1895); Herodot und die Keilschriftforschung (1896); 
Die Wiederherstellung des jiUiischen Qemeinwesens 
nach dem babylonischen ExU (Freibuig, 1900); Die 
Reichsgesetze aber die Kranken-, Unfall- und Inva- 
lidenversicherung (1901); Genesis und Keilschrift- 
forschung (1903); Zur Verstdndigung Hber " Bi6c2 
und Babel " (Breslau, 1903); and Das AUe Testament 
und die vergleiehende Religionswissenschaft (Vienna, 
1906). He is the editor of AUtestameniliche A&- 
handlungen (MUnster, 1908 sqq.), and associate 
editor of Biblische Zeitfragen (1908 sqq.), to the 
latter contributing: AUe und neue Angriffe auf das 
AUe Testament (1908); Der Ursprung des alttestor 
menUichen Gottesglaubens (1908); Die Glaubens- 
wOrdigkeU des Alten Testaments im Lichte der In- 
spirationslehre (1908); Das AUe Testament im Lichte 
des altorientalische Forschungen, I. Die biblischs 
UrgesMchte; II. Moses und sein Werk (1909). 

NKOLAUS VON (DER) FLUE. See Flub. 

NIKON, nfken: Russian patriarch; b. in a vil- 
lage of the present government of Nijni-Novgorod, 
1605; d. Aug. 17, 1681. The Russian church had 
rendered powerful assistance to the rise of the grand 
duke of Moscow, and the metropolitan of Moscow 
was no less prepared to offer spiritual support; but 
conditions changed when the father of the youthful 
Czar Michael Romanov, after his deliverance from 
Polish captivity in 1619, was chosen patriarch. 
Nikon, the third of his successors, obtained for the 
leader of the Russian church a substantial inde- 
pendence. His patriarchate marks the only epoch 
in the history of the Russian church in which a 
rivalry between the spiritual and secular power 
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existed. In the Jeltovodaky monastezy, to which 
he had fled from a malevolent stepmother, he became 
familiar with the service of the church. From his 
twentieth year he had been married and had served 
as priest, first in a village, then in Moscow. After 
ten years of matrimony, when death had deprived 
him of his children, he induced his wife to enter a 
convent while he himself became monk on an 
island of the White Sea. Owing to disagreements 
with hia abbot he soon removed to another monas- 
tery of which he became abbot in 1043. During a 
visit to Moscow he made such a deep impression upon 
the young Czar Alexis, that in 1646 he was appointed 
archimandrite of the monasteiy of Nowoespassky 
in Moscow. In 1649, through the favor of the czar, 
he was advanced to the position of metropolitan of 
Novgorod, a position second only to that of the 
patriarch. In 1652 he became patriarch. He re- 
tained his office only six years actually (nominally 
fourteen years), during which he exercised a deep 
influence upon the history of the Russian church: 
namely, by effecting the union of the Minor Rus- 
sian, the White Russian, and the Greater Russian 
Churches; by improving the liturgical books and the 
order of worship; and by promoting the Union of 
Brest, 1596, between the West Russian domain and 
Poland. Nikon convened numerous synods to con- 
sider formal ritual and practise. In view of the 
value of forms of worship as mediators of divine life, 
every change of form in what had been transmitted 
from the Fathers appeared as a menace to Chris- 
tianity. Thus there arose the duty of removing 
every innovation by an eneigetio reform. In 1654 
Nikon called a synod to take notice of numerous 
innovations and to revise the ritual on the basis of 
a return to the prescribed forms contained in the 
old Greek and Slavic books. Pictures painted after 
the lAtin or " Frankish " manner were defaced and 
broken, so that Nikon was reproached as an icono- 
clast. He amended the chureh canon so as to pro- 
mote his official independence and induced the czar 
to relinquish the right to appoint abbots and bishops 
and the privilege of appeal. He established and 
owned three great and rich monasteries. His influ- 
ence with the czar was so great that he was called 
to be his official representative in the absence of 
that ruler. In fact^ he was feared more than the 
czar himself, but by his severity and arrogance he 
made many opponents. Nobody, however, dared 
to attack him openly. It was Nikon himself who 
brought about his overthrow. He ignored the fact 
that he owed his power after all to the czar only 
and to his favor. The martial success of the czar 
had in the course of time increased his conscioua- 
ness of power, and the effort to counteract the in- 
fluence of the patriarch was made by others about 
the throne. Because of an apparent insult of the 
czar Nikon resigned his office in 1658 and retired 
to the monastery of the Resurrection, but the czar 
did not call him back as he had expected. All hia 
efforts to secure a personal interview were in vain. 
After the synod of 1660 the question of the election 
of a new patriareh was discussed. In spite of the 
most violent opposition of Nikon and his appeal to 
the pope he was deprived of his office and exiled to 
the monastery of TheraponUus by the White Sea. 



In 1675 he was removed to the monastery of 
Qyrillus. Under Czar Theodore he was allowed to 
return to his own monastery, but on the way thither 
he died. (N. Bonwetsch.) 

Bibuoobapbt: J. V. Baemeister, BeytrOge Mur Lelmnsoe- 
acMehU det Patriarchtn Nikon, Riga, 1783; W. Palmer. 
The Patriarch and the Tear, vols, i.-tii., 6 vols.. IxxDdon, 
1871-76; PhilareU GeeehichU der Kirche Rueelande, iL 22 
■qq., 119 aqq., Frankfort. 1872; Makarij. Geechicht^ der 
rueeiachen Kirche, zi. 162 sqq., and vol. xii., St. Peters- 
buig, 1882-83; A. H. Hore, Eighteen Cenluries of the 
OrihodtKt Greek Chureh, pp. 563 sqq.. New York, 1899; R. 
Seeberg, AuaReligian und GeatMchte, p. 332. Leipsic. 1906. 

NILES, WILLIAM WOODRUFF: Protestant 
Episcopalian bishop of New Hampshire; b. at 
Hatley, P. Q., May 24, 1832. He was educated at 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. (A.B., 1857; tutor 
1857-58) and at the Berkeley Divinity School, Blid- 
dletown. Conn., from which he was graduated in 
1861. He was ordered deacon in 1861 and advanced 
to the priesthood in 1862. He was rector of St. 
Philip's, Wiscasset, Me. (1861-64), professor of Latin 
in Trinity College (1864-70), and rector of St. John's, 
Warehouse Point, Conn. (1868-70). In 1870 he 
was consecrated bishop of New Hampshire. He is 
a member of the board of managers of the Domestic 
and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. He was likewise a member of 
the committee for revising the Prayer Book and 
marginal readings in the Bible, and in 1866-67 was 
editor of The Churchman. 
Bzbuoobapht: W. S. Perry. The Epiecopate in America, 

p. 205. New York. 1896. 

NILUS: The name borne by a number of East- 
em monks and ecclesiastics. 

1. Nilus of Sinai: A pupil and friend of Chrysoa- 
tom, d. about 430. The Greek menoloffium asserts 
that he came of a noble family, reached high civil 
offices, even that of exaroh, and made a brilliant 
marriage, but gave up all his advantages to lead the 
life of an anchorite on Mount Sinai with his son 
Theodulus, while his wife and another child entered 
an Eg3rptian convent. He was a prolific author. 
His extant works (MPO, Ixxix. 81-1280) mdude 
numerous letters and shorter compositions, and 
twelve or fourteen longer treatises dealing either with 
the Christian life in general or with special ascetic 
relations and duties. To the former class belong 
the Peristeria ad Agathiumf a treatise on the pursuit 
of virtue and the avoidance of vice, and the Tractatus 
de araUone, the most important of this group; the 
Tractatus de odo apiritibus maliticB, probably a free 
adaptation of the similar work of Evagrius Ponticus; 
TractatiL8 ad Eidogium de vUiis qum opposila sunt 
viriulQma, probably spurious; De odo viHona cogi- 
tationtbue, regarded as a compilation by a later 
imitator of Nilus; Capita xxvii de divervia maUgnU 
cogUationibue; and a homily on Luke xxi. 36. The 
works pertaining to the monastic life are seven 
narratives of the killing of some monks of Sinai by 
the barbarians and the carrying off of his son; a 
eulogy of the Nitrian hermit Albianus; a eulogy of 
the ascetic life as the only true continuation of prim- 
itive Christianity; a letter of instruction and warn- 
ing to Magna, a deaconess of Ancyra; and De 
monachorum proeetantia, a comparison of the hermit 
and the cenobite, to the advantage of the former. 
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The collection of his lettens edited by P. Pouasm 
(Paris, 1657) contains Z55, that published by Leo 
AUatius (Rome, 1668) contains 1,061, including 
brief notes or scraps, but probably not many of them 
are authentic in their present form. Two series 
of short ethical and ascetic sentences (MPO, Ixxix. 
1239-62) are also probably not of his immediate 
composition. The writings of Nilus in general give 
an edifying picture of the monastidsm of his day. 
But with all his veneration for the monastic life, he 
recognised its dangers, warning his disciples against 
pride and idleness and against the injurious conse- 
quences of exaggerated asceticism. He puts his 
wisdom very frequently in the form of proverbs 
whose rhytlun and epigrammatic form are reminis- 
cent of those of the Old Testament. Their content 
is a remarkable combination of echoes from classical 
literature and philosophy with Cllhristian ideas and 
ascetic principles. The latter he does not hesitate 
to refer directly to the institution of Christ. The 
Christian '* philosopher " must be free from the ties 
of affection, earthly cares, and the hindrances of the 
body. The renimciation of worldly goods and sen- 
sual desires sets the soul free for direct communion 
with God and mystical incorporation with Christ. 
The very height of these ideals makes the contrast 
an the more striking when he descends to actual 
conditions, admitting in practise the power of na- 
ture, repellizig those who are not called to the ascetic 
life, rebuking the idle vagabonds who wander from 
place to place, alleviating extreme rigors by salutary 
counsels, and calling to his aid the force of habit 
which will ultimately supply a new nature in the 
place of the old. The letters, assuming that the 
greater part of them are genuine, show by the vari- 
ety of the unknown persons to whom they are ad- 
dressed (men and women, clergy and laity, abbots 
and monks) how many links still bound a venerated 
anchorite to the world he had quitted. 

2. nilus of Rossano: A monk of the tenth century; 
b. (of Greek parents) at Rossano in Calabria, 910. 
He is also known as Nilus of Gaeta or of Grottaf errata 
from his later residences. He is said to have lived 
under the rule of St. Basil in various monasteries of 
central and southern Italy — for a time in that of 
St. Alexius at Rome and at Monte Cassino, then 
principally in the hermitage of Valleluce near Gaeta 
and near Fraacati, where he founded and became 
the first abbot of the monastery of Grottaferrata. 
He died Dec. 27, 1005, after a long life of strenuous 
protest against the corruptions of the time. He was 
much sought for as a spiritual adviser, and enjoyed 
the reputation of marked sanctity, attested by the 
gift of miracles and of prophecy. His name is held 
m special honor by the monks of St. Basil who still 
inhabit the same spot; the chapel dedicated to him 
contains frescoes by DomenicUno of scenes in his 
life, and a representation of him in an altar-piece 
by Annibale CarraccL 

8. Hilus the Archimandrite (sumamed Doxopa- 
trius): Notary to the patriarch of Constantinople, 
protoprcedrus syncellorum, and nomophylax of the 
Eastern Empire; lived about the middle of the 
twelfth century. He spent some time in Sicily 
during the reign of Roger, at whose request he wrote 
(c. 1143) his Syntagma de quinque patriarchalilms 



thronU (ed. S. le Moyne, in Varia Sacra, vol. i., Ley- 
den, 1685; also in MPO, cxxxii.), a remarkable 
historical treatment of the origin and development 
of the five patriarchates, entirely in the Eastern or 
anti-Roman interest. 

4. Nilus Damylas: An abbot in Crete at the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century and one of the later 
Byzantine controversialists against Rome. He left 
a TypikS paradosia (not yet published), a rule for a 
convent of nuns founded by him; and a testament 
dated 1417 (ed. S. P. Lambros, in Byzantinische 
Zeitackriftf 1895, pp. 585 sqq.), which contains an 
interesting list of Byzantine writings. 

Mention may be made of Nilus, archbishop of 
Rhodes (d. after 1379), a dogmatic and hagiographic 
author, and of Nilus, patriarch of Constantinople 
1379-87 (cf. Krumbacher, Geachichte, pp. 109, 174). 
For Nilus Kabasilas see Kababilas, Nilus. 

(O. ZdCKLERf.) 

Bibuookapht: On 1. The results of early editing of the 
Opera are coUeoted in MPO, vol. Ixxiz. Consult: Tille- 
mont, Mtnoina, ziv. 18{>-218; Ceilller, AvUnrs mtcria, 
iv. 435, viii. 205-231; J. Fessler, InttitvHones patrologia, 
ed. B. Junsmann, ii. 2, pp. 108-126, Innsbruck, 1892; 
J. Kunse, Marcus Eremita, pp. 120 sqq., Leipsic. 1895; 
O. Zdckler, BibHmJtB und kirchenhutoriache Stvdien, 
iii. 28-34, iv. 43-48, Munich, 1893; Neaader, Chriatian 
Church, vol. ii. passim. 

2. An eariy Vita is in ASB, Sept., vii. 283-343, and in 
excerpts in MPO, iv. 616-618. Consult: Q. Minasi, San 
NHo di Calabria, Naples, 1892; Krumbacher, OetchichU. 
pp. 195, 198; Neander, Chritiian Church, iii. 420-124 et 



NIMBUS: A symbol used by Ohristian artists 
from the fourth oentuiy to distinguish representa- 
tions of the persons of the Trinity, Biblical and 

saintly personages, and sometimes em- 
Origin, perors, kings, and other magnates. It 
Early consists of a circular or rectangular 
History, illuminated space surrounding the head 

of the figure, with sometimes a number 
of lighter stripes or rays going out from the head. 
This usage has its precedent in several non-Christian 
religions — Brahmanism, Buddhism, Slavic paganism, 
and especially the religions of Greece and Rome. 
The choice of the attribute is somewhat surprising in 
view of the descriptions of divine and angelic appari- 
tions in the Bible and the apocryphal and patristic 
literature. God and the angels appear to man there, 
it is true, amidst light, but also amidst clouds, fire, 
and lightning (Gen. xv. 17; Ex. iii. 2, xiii. 21, xix. 
16, 18; Num. ix. 15, xiv. 14, etc.). In the narrative 
of the transfiguration of Christ, the radiance of his 
countenance and the glory in which Moses and Elijah 
appeared are emphasized (Matt. xvii. 1; Mark ix. 
2; Luke ix. 28); but neither in the New Testament 
nor in extra-canonical literature is there any indi- 
cation of a phenomenon analogous to the nimbus. 
In direct reference to passages like those cited above, 
primitive Christian and early medieval art depicted 
God (or the hand of God) amidst clouds at the sacri- 
fice of Isaac and the giving of the law, and in flames 
at the burning bush, Christ with an aureole and 
later a mandorla, angels amidst clouds, etc. But 
at the same time the figures of God and Christ or 
their emblems, the angels, etc., appeared with even 
greater frequency with the nimbus, entirely without 
reference to any scriptural or patristic expressions. 
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Since pre-Christian art had been accustomed to 
depict not only gods and heroes but emperors and 
their families with the nimbus, the question arises 
from which usage the Christian artists borrowed their 
own. ^thout entering into a detailed discussion, 
it may be observed not only that if the nimbus was 
borrowed from the usage in regard to gods, it would 
be difficult to explain why it did not become prevsr 
lent before the fourth century, and also why the 
corona of rays, frequently used for Zeus, Serapis, 
Dionysius, Apollo, etc., was not adopted. When, 
on the other hand, it is known that the nimbus, from 
Constantine on, became one of the most usual tokens 
of imperial rank (not only for the emperors them- 
selves but for the membcas of their families), both 
difficulties are removed by the adoption of the latter 
theory. Support is added to this conclusion by the 
fact that in ibe hundreds of sarcophagus-reliefs origi- 
nating in Rome and Italy the nimbus is scarcely ever 
used even in the fifth century, while in the smaller 
number found at Ravenna, done under Byzantine in- 
fluence, it occurs comparatively often. The same 
evidence is afforded by the paintings in the Roman 
catacombs, which represent Christ with the nimbus 
where he appears as teacher or lawgiver. The figure 
of Christ in the apse of Santa Pudenziana at Rome 
reminds the beholder at once of that of Constantius 
II. in the chronograph of 354; both figures are seated 
majestically on a throne covered by a large cushion, 
and both wear the nimbus — ^the only difference 
being in the clothing, the gesture of the rif^t hand, 
and the object held in the left, a book with Christ 
and a scepter with the emperor. Evidently the 
nimbus was merely a token of rank. 

If the mosaics of the glorified Christ in the two 
niches at Santa Costanza in Rome are to be con- 
sidered as old as the others existing 
Chionolog- in the former mausoleum, they are the 
ical Devel- oldest examples of the use of the nim- 

opment bus; but as this is justly disputed, the 
first place in proved antiquity must be 
assigned to the enthroned Christ with his symbol the 
lamb at Santa Pudenziana in Rome, belonging to 
the last decade of the fourth century. Christ has 
a circular golden nimbus with a border of green, the 
lamb one of blue. The nimbus is found even earlier 
for Christ in pictures in the catacombs, one of which 
(Gamicci, Ixvii. 1), not earlier than the pontificate 
of Damasus, shows a simple circular nimbus; and 
the same kind, of a bluish hue, is f o\md on the heads 
of Peter and Paul, who appear thus for the first 
time in mosaic in the trimnphal arch of San Paolo 
fuori le Mura, probably belonging to the time of 
Leo the Great (Garrucd, ccxxxvii.). The mosaics 
in the nave of Santa Maria Maggiore, which De 
Rossi and others place in the pontificate of Liberius, 
are especially significant; here for the first time ap- 
pears the circular golden nimbus for God, a white 
one with green border for the three guests of Abrar 
ham (Gen. xviii. 2), and a green one for '' the captain 
of the Lord's host " (Josh. v. 13), which last picture 
places the nimbus for angels in the fourth century. 
Angels similarly adorned appear several times in 
the arch of San Paolo, dating from Sixtus III. 
Mary with the nimbus, oddly enough, does not ap- 
pear in any designs which can be certainly dated in 



the fourth century. The qrmbols of the four evan- 
gelists seem to have been finally introduced into 
Christian art toward the end of this centui3r, and at 
Santa Pudenziana the evangelists i^pear still with- 
out the nimbus; at San Paolo Marie and John have 
it, and in several cases only the emblem of Martthew 
is thus distinguished, presumably as a mark of 
special dignity. The extension of the nimbus to 
personages not yet mentioned does not occur till the 
fifth century. It is found in the case of John the 
Baptist in the baptistery, and possibly in that of 
Laiuence in the tomb of Galla Fladdia, at Ra ven na, 
and thereafter with increasing frequency. IV hen 
eariy western art came to an end, with the doee of 
the sixth oentuiy at Rome and a hundred years 
later in the provinces, the use of the nimbus 'was 
wide-spread, but not governed by any fixed rules; 
and thus the Middle Ages revived it, to use it more 
extensively than ever. In Renaissance art is found 
a certain aversion to the use of this adjunct. 

As to form, the earliest Christian examples do 
not differ essentially from the Greek and RxMnao; 
but a characteristic innovation is introduced mrhen 
the head of Christ, or (rf his symbol the 
Form and lamb, is found with the nimbus con- 
Variatkms. taining the monogrammatic form j^ or 
f (see Jesus Chiost, Monogram of), 
sometimes flanked by A and Q, or with a cross. 
The cross became more and more usual, for the 
Father and the Holy Spirit as well. It must be 
remembered, however, that the use of the monogram 
and cross preceded the nimbus in the order of time, 
and are found in a few very early instances placed 
above the head. Different parts of the world show 
their own preferences in this matter. In the Roman 
and Italian sarcophagi both the plain and the cruci- 
form nimbus are wanting; those of Gaul show the 
plain nimbus, but not the monogram or cross; those 
of Ravenna, on the other hand, frequently use the 
monogram and the A and Q. The cross gradually 
became preferred over the monogram, and in the 
Middle Ages was the usual distinguishing mark of 
Christ. The monogram, however, is the dder form, 
possibly belonging to the end of the fourth century, 
while the cruciform nimbus was an invention of the 
fifth; and not before the sixth is a rectangular 
nimbus found, in the majority of cases denoting 
that the person was still alive at the time of the 
representation. Li Italy and Greece, and later in 
Germany, God the Father was designated in the less 
ancient art by a triangular nimbus with rays pro- 
ceeding from it; and instances occur in Italy of the 
hexagonal form as an attribute of the cardinal vir- 
tues. In the Middle Ages Christian art developed 
a form of the nimbus which somewhat resembles the 
pre-Christian corona of rays. The beams of light 
proceeding from the head of the figure form a sort 
of sun or sometimes, especially in the case of Christ, 
a cross. To this form the way led through the kind 
of nimbus found in Gothic carvings, in which the 
effect of the disc-shaped frame is heightened by the 
introduction of rajrs, so that it was a simple matter 
to omit the frame altogether. Renaissance art 
either reduced the nimbus to a faint radiance sur- 
rounding the head, or dropped it altogether. 

(NZKOLAUS Mt^LLEK.) 
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HtMES, EDICT OF. 

Evmts Leading to the Edict (| 1). 
Rdtisioua Policy Underlyinc the Edict (f 2). 
Anti-Pioteatant Campaign. 1661-79 (i 3). 
Inereaaing Hanhneas. 1679-84 (( 4). 
The Dra^madea (| 5). 
Reaulti to Piotestantiam and France (I 6). 

The Edict of Nantes (q.v.) was a compromise 
made by Henry IV. of fS^ce between the estab- 
lished Roman Catholic religion and the confession 
of tikB Protestant minority of his subjects, protect- 
ing the latter, as the weaker body, by 
z. EveQlB guaranties. Their most valuable pro- 
Lesding tection, however, lay in their loyalty 
to the Edict, to the crown, and in its impartial atti- 
tude toward the conflicting parties. 
If the sovereign once took a decided stand on the 
Roman Cathcdic side, or if the Protestants assumed 
a hostile position toward it, the maintenance of the 
compromise and the continued existence of Protes- 
tantism would be at once imperiled. As long as 
Henry IV. lived, there was little danger of either. 
He c<Mitinued in the path of reconciliation, and re- 
newed the sanction of "cities of safety" to the 
Reformed for another four years from Aug. 1, 1605. 
But his death in 1610 completely altered the situa- 
tion. From this moment delib^te attempts were 
made to undermine the edict, to limit its operation 
or effect its revocation. Above or below the sur- 
face, this conflict went on for seventy-five years. 
Immediately after Henry's death all the differences 
which had been latent in the relation of the two 
parties to each other and of the Protestants to the 
government became visible. The Protestants justly 
distrusted the bigoted queen-regent and her like> 
minded son Louis XIII.; and although the Edict 
of Nantes was solemnly confirmed on May 22, 1610, 
open violations of its provisions soon occurred. It 
was not untn in 1620, when B^am was incorporated 
with the kingdom and Roman Catholicism was forced 
on the people of the little mountain state, that they 
took up arms (1621). The conflict then begun was 
of a different character from the earlier wars of 
religion. By no means the whole of French Prot- 
estantism took part in it; there was no c omm a nding 
personality like that of Coligny or Henry of Nar 
varre, and discord prevailed among the nobles of 
the party. German Protestantism, fighting for its 
own existence, could send no help, and that which 
came from En^and was badly planned and ineffect- 
ive. Hie unhappy decisions of the assembly of 
La RocheOe, organising the Protestant party on the 
model of the States^neral of the Netherlands 
(May 10, 1621), gave the government an excuse for 
treating the Reformed as flagrant rebels. The war, 
carried on with great severity, was partially f avora- 

vni.— 1« 



ble to the Huguenots in 1621 and 1622, thanks to 
the heroic defense of Montauban and Montpellier, 
but the rising of 1625 and the campaigns between 
that date and 1628 ended unfavorably with the 
surrender of La Rochelle. The peace of Alais (June 
28, 1629), followed by the Edict of Ntmes (July, 
1629), was at once the termination of overt hostili- 
ties and the beginning of a new epoch in the lustoiy 
of French Protestantism. 

The Edict of Nimes guaranteed to the vanquished 
a full pardon for their rebellion, and confirmed that 
of Nantes in all that concerned freedom of con- 
science, free exercise of religion, personal security, 

and civil rights; but it abolished the 

2. Religious material guaranties for the preserva- 

Policy tion of these rights. By its tenns the 

Underlying Huguenots ceased to be a political 

the Edict party in the state, and were reduced to 

a position of dependence on the king's 
grace. The pajrments made by Heniy IV. and 
for a time by Louis XHI. to the Protestant minis- 
ters were stopped; and the edict emphasised the 
definite expectation entertained of the reunion of 
the seceders with the Roman Catholic Church. 
This continued to be the goal of French ecclesiasti- 
cal policy, and all means were tried in the effort to 
attain it. Richelieu was too clear-sighted, at a time 
when France was just setting out on her career as 
a world power, to comply with the demand of Rome 
that he should suppress heresy by force through 
the simple revocation of the Edict of Nantes, thus 
rendering desperate a numerous, intelligent, and 
well-to-do section of the population. He preferred 
a gradual policy. From the time (Mar. 6, 1631) 
when the exercise of the Reformed religion was pro- 
hibited in Rioux (Saintonge), scarcely a year passed 
without some locality being deprived of Evangelical 
worship. In 1633 half the Protestant colleges were 
transferred to the Roman Catholics; in Metz the 
Protestants were forbidden (1635) to erect one; in 
Dijon they were commanded to decorate their 
houses for the feasts of the Church; the parliament 
of Bordeaux forbade Reformed parents to compel the 
attendance of their children at their own worship 
(1636). After the death of Richelieu and during 
the rest of the minority of Louis XIV. the same 
policy was continued, though to a less marked ex- 
tent, the government feariog that the Huguenots 
might take the side of the Fronde. But tibey re- 
mained so loyal that Louis XIV. himself was com- 
pelled to acknowledge the fact in a decree of May 
21, 1652, which granted them some alleviations. 
The period from 1649 to 1656 was the happiest that 
they enjoyed. In the latter year persecution began 
again. In 1659 the holding of a national synod was 
permitted, with the express declaration that it was 
to be the last. This ordinance, depriving the Prot- 
estants as it did of their supreme court in both 
doctrine and discipline, was the beginning of the 
systematic policy of repression of Louis XIV. From 
the outset of hb reign he had the firm intent of 
annihilating Protestantism in his kingdom; all as- 
surances respecting the validity and maintenance 
of the Edict of Nantes were mere formalities. He 
felt that he was on this point in sympathy with the 
majority of his Roman Catholic subjects; he was 
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supported by hia devoted officials, to whom the 
king's word w«8 law; and the anti-Protestant incli- 
nation of king and people was fostered by the clergy. 

Only a brief sketch can be given of itxe policy of 
gradual encroachment on the rights oi the Reformed 
Church. The first blow was struck at the permis- 
sion of public worship, which a com- 

3. Antir- mission was appointed (Apr. 15, 1661) 
Protestant to investigate throughout the kingdom. 
Campaign, In 1663 140 churches were closed, forty- 

Z66X-79. one in 1664, and sixteen in 1666, and 
so on year by year, often on the most 
absurd and arbitrary pretexts, while the erection 
of new ones was strictly forbidden. Many schools 
were also dosed, or limited to elementaiy instruc- 
tion; the higher school at Nimes was placed in the 
hands of the Jesuits and the theological faculty 
suppressed. Every possible facility was offered for 
conversions to the Roman Catholic faith; the age 
at which children might declare their conversion 
was fixed at twelve for girls and fourteen for boys. 
In towns with a preponderating Protestant popula- 
tion the officials were drawn equally from both 
religions, but Protestants were never allowed to 
preside. They were allowed to attend baptisms 
and weddings only in limited numbers; when they 
were d}ring, the priest might come in unbidden to 
ascertain if they were determined to die in their 
faith; in places where there was no Evangelical pub- 
lic worship, they could be buried only at daybreak 
or nightfall, and then only with a limited number 
of attendants. 

Toward 1680 the position of the Protestants grew 
markedly worse. The Peace of Nimeguen (1679) 
had set Louis XIY. free from foreign dangers; and 
the change which about the same time came over 
his life in the direction of religious 
4. Increas- strictness tended to make him more 
ing Harsh- anxious to cany out what he believed 
ness, 167^ to be his duty. The Protestant ques- 
1684. tion had become the most important 
problem of internal administration, 
and the king's mood, now that he stood at the height 
of his power and regarded the defection of his sub- 
jects from his faith as a personal injury, tended 
more and more toward a forcible solution. This 
tendency was encouraged by the pitiless and violent 
Louvois and his father the chancellor Le Tellier, as 
well as by the king's confessor, P^re La Chaise. 
The closing of churches went on with increasing 
frequency; ordinance after ordinance excluded the 
Huguenots from a still greater number of public 
functions. In 1681 the age for the voluntary con- 
version of children was lowered to seven years. A 
fever of zeal for the conversion of the Protestants 
seized tha country; the upper classes especially 
vied with each other in attempting to reclaim their 
kinsfolk and subordinates; hosts of missionaries 
preached up and down the land, and houses for the 
reception and support of converts of both sexes 
were founded everywhere. Deeds of violence 
against the Huguenots, too, increased in number. 
Churches were destroyed and their Bibles burned. 
Early in 1681, at the suggestion of the intendant 
Marillac, Louvois began to apply in Poitou the 
method of quartering soldiers principally upon the 



Protestants, who might escape the burden altogether 
for two years by conversion to the State Church. 
This method was abandoned, nearly nine months 
later, when emigration had b^;im to aasume alarm- 
ing proportions and notice had been taken of it in 
the English Parliament; but meanwhile the Re- 
formed religion had been almost annihilated in the 
province. Throughout the country, however, the 
majority of the Huguenots displayed an admirable 
constancy, in the face alike of violence and seductive 
invitations such as those given by the national as- 
sembly of the clergy in July, 1682. The end was 
not far off; in the sunmier of 1683 the two religions 
came to blows in the C^vennes, the Vivarais, and 
Dauphin^, and the government put down rebellion 
without mercy. 

As early as August, 1684, the revocation of the 

Edict of Nantes was definitely contemplated in 

government circles, and by the next January the 

keener-sighted Protestants had begun 

$. The to familiuize themselves with the idea. 

Dragon- Foucault, intendant of B6am, set the 
nades. ball rolling when by royal authority he 
closed the twenty churches of his 
province without more ado, drove out the pastors, 
and asked for troops to support the missioDaries 
(Apr. 18, 1685). This was the beginning of the 
general dragonnades, which struck terror into the 
hearts of all the Reformed; sixteen thousand had 
made their submission by the middle of July, and 
in August B^am, the former bulwark of Protestan- 
tism, could number only three or four himdred pro- 
fessors of the Evangelical faith. On July 7 the 
method of conversion by military force was extended 
to the districts of Bordeaux and Montauban; and 
thence it spread throughout France. Conversions 
en masae were witnessed on a scale hitherto imprece- 
dented — ^it took only a week to change the faith of 
Montauban, and Montpellier was converted by 
Bdville with sixteen companies inside of twenty- 
four hours. By the autimm Protestantism as an 
organized religious body had been destroyed; noth- 
ing remained but a handful of individuals or scat- 
tered families. The time had come for the final 
blow. If there were practically no Protestants left 
in France, the Edict of Nantes had lost its raison 
d'itre and might as well be revoked. The theolo- 
gians assembled in the king's presence declared its 
revocation a religious duty, the procureur-g6n^ral of 
the parliament of Paris pronounced the revocation 
legally imobjectionable. Le Tellier drew up the 
draft of the new decree, which Louis read and 
altered in certain points on Oct. 15, signing it at 
Fontainebleau a day or two later. It was registered 
in parliament on the 22d, thus attaining full force. 
According to its terms, the edicts of April and May, 
1598, and July, 1629, were declared null and void; 
all "temples" of the so-called Reformed religion were 
to be at once destroyed, and Evangelical worship 
was prohibited, even in private houses; all recal- 
citrant pastors were to leave the kingdom inside of a 
fortnight; Evangelical schools were entirely sup- 
pressed; children were ordered to be baptized ac- 
cording to the Roman Catholic rite; and emigration 
was forbidden under severe penalties. This momen- 
tous step was applauded by the whole of Roman 
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GatJiolic France, even by the finer spirits, such as 
F^ndon, ICassillon, La Fontaine, La Bruydre, and 
Mme. de S^vign^ while the pope applauded it in a 
special brief of Nov. 13. Its awful consequences 
were visible long after. 

While Louis XIV. and his cohorts of the Roman 
Catholic Church succeeded in annihilating the Prot- 
estant Church as a recognized ecclesiastical body, 
and whfle the blood of Protestants flowed like water, 
nevertheless thousands of Protestants 
6. Results remained faithful, steadfastly worship- 
to Protes- ing (even if under cover) according to 
lantisiii and the dictates of conscience. Despite all 
Fimace. the persecution, haraiMingH^ persistent 
and malignant oppression, importuni- 
ties and tortures to which all Protestants, no matter 
where found, were subjected, the fanatical followers 
of the Roman Chureh did not succeed in destroying 
Protestantism itself. Nor did they succeed in anni- 
hilating all the witnesses of the Protestant faith, as 
is fuUy attested by the lives and doings of such 
men as Brousson, Court, and Rabaut (see Court, 
Antodhb; Rabaut, Paul). When in 1787 Louis 
XVI. issued his edict of toleration, the number of 
Protestants in the kingdom, estimated in 1660 at 
1,600,000 to 1,700,000, was not more than 600,000; 
and their influence on the national life had been lost. 
The general level of French piety was lowered by 
the proportion of lives of compulsoiy hypocrisy en- 
tailed by forced conveisions; French theology, with 
the annihilation of an opposition, lost its seriousness 
and depth, and the place of the great divines of 
Louis XIV. 's reign was taken by the courtly ahb6a of 
the regency. Even more obvious was the loss to 
the nation at large by the emigration (estimated at 
over 300,000 between 1680 and 1700) of so great a 
number of intelligent and industrious subjects; 
French commerce and manufacture received a blow 
from which they have never wholly recovered. 
Taking also into accoimt the political sequels, such 
as the suppression of Roman Catholicism in England 
by the revolution and the placing of Williun of 
Orange in a position to make head against France, 
the year 1685 may safely be called the turning-point 
in the fortunes of Louis XIV., which began to decline 
from that time. (Theodor ScHOTrf.) 

Bibuographt: Consult the literature under Huoubnotb; 
NAirrBs, Edict or, partacuUriy Baird's Hvgttenola and 
At RefoeaUon of the Edia of Nantes. The chief work is 
still. E. Benoit* Hiat, de VidU de Nantea, vola. i.-iii., Delft, 
1693^5. Consult further: C. C. de Rulhifere, Edair- 
rJBtem enU kiMoriquea nor lea eatuea de la rtvocalion de 
VUU de NanUa, vol. i., Paris, 1788; Q. von Polens, Ge- 
aehiehU dea fmnaOaiacKen Calviniamua, vols, iv.-v., Gotha, 
1864-09: E. Stfthetin, Der UtbertriU Heinrieha IV. . . . 
nir rUmiaeh-katholiachen Kircke, Basel, 1805; F. Sander, 
Die H^^fuenotUn und doe Edikt wm NanUa, Brealau, 1885; 
T. Schott, Die Aufhebung dea Ediktea von Nantea, Halle, 
1885. A renimfi of the material educed by the Bicen- 
tennial of the E^iict of Nantea is given in Bulletin de la 
aoditS de thiaUnre du proteatantiame francaia, 1885, pp. 
565 aqq., 609 Miq., 1880. 182 sqq.; C. Tylor, The Huoua- 
nUa in the Seventeenth Century, London, 1892; J. Lemoine, 
Mhnoiraa dea iviquea de France aur la eonduite h tenir i 
rtfford dea Riformea, Paris, 1902; Documents and read- 
ing illustrating the period are given in Reich, Documenlat 
pp. 349-386; Robinson. European Hiatory, pp. 208 sqq. 

RIMROD: AoooTding to Genesis, a son of Gush, 
a m%hty hunter, and a founder of kingdom& All 



known of Nimrod is contained in the verses Gen. x. 
8-12. It is dear that the recital falls into two 
parts: verses 8, 10-12, describe Nimrod as the 
founder of two great kingdoms (verse 1 1 should read 
" Out of that land he went forth to Asshur ") ; verse 
9 declares that he was a mighty hunter. The pas- 
sage therefore probably contains two traditions and 
shows the hand of an editor, since verse 9 would 
natiu^y find its place at the end. While it would 
be incorrect to attribute the foundation of both a 
Babylonian and an Assyrian kingdom to any such 
single personality as Nimrod, it is quite possible that 
the principal cities of Assyria were established by 
Babylonian colonists (see Assyria, VT., 3, 5 1). The 
earliest Babylonian and Assyrian cities are correctly 
named by the writer. After Babylon, Erech (the 
modem Warka) occupies the first place (see Baby- 
lonia, rV., § 5); here Ishtar was worshiped from 
ancient times, and it is the scene of the Gilgamesh 
epic (see Babylonia, YIII,, 3 § 2). Accad follows, 
probably Agade (Akkad), the birth-place of 
Saigon I. (see Babylonia, IV., § 11), although 
Accad commonly signifies Northern Babylonia. 
Galneh is perhaps Nippur (see Babylonia, IV., 
(11; cf. H. Hilprecht, ExcavoHona in Bible Lands, 
pp. 410 sqq., Philadelphia, 1903). In Assyria, 
after Nineveh, Rehoboth-Ir (A. V. "the city 
Rehoboth ") is named, probably meaning " open 
city." Galah, southeast of Nineveh (see As- 
syria, IV., § 3), was for a long time the residence of 
the Assyrian kings. Resen can not easily be iden- 
tified and the addition, " the same is a great city," 
is somewhat obscure (see Assyria, IV., § 4). The 
fact that Asshur, the oldest Assyrian city, is not 
mentioned, shows that the passage is not veiy early. 
Who was this founder of the cities of the Babylonian 
empire? The Biblical writer seems to have derived 
the name from marad, " to rebel "; the founding of 
the Babylonian empire is combined with the build- 
ing of the Tower of Babel as a revolt against God's 
supremacy. Association of Nimrod with the Gil- 
gamesh of Babylonian legend is doubtful; another 
h3rpothe8is connects him with the national god of 
Babylonia, Marduk (J. Wellhausen, Composition des 
Hexateuchs, p. 308, Berlin, 1889). An Egyptian 
or Ethiopian origin based on Nimiod's descent from 
Gush is unlikely and the better reference is to an 
Asiatic Gush connected with the Kosshites or Kas- 
shites who settled in Babylonia about 1700 and 
ruled the land until the twdfth or eleventh century 
B.C. (see Gush, Gushites). 

Nimrod as a hunter was probably an independent 
figure. Hunting-scenes are often depicted in Baby- 
lonian sculptures, both in connection with historical 
and with m3rtholQgical personages. This would be 
significant if it were possible to identify Nimrod 
with Gilgamesh, for the latter is represented as a 
great hunter. Gen. vi. 1-4 speaks of " giants . . . 
men of renown " (see Giants); the similarity of the 
expression makes it likely that the writer of Gen. x. 
9 regarded Nimrod as one of these giants. In this 
way might be explained the term " before the Lord," 
as these beings sprang from a divine race and stood 
nearer to God. Nimrod might be, and indeed was, 
compared with the Greek himter Orion who drove 
the Pleiades before him. (R. Ktitel.) 
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Bibuoobapbt: J. Grivel, in T8BA, iii (1874), 136 aqq.; 
P. Haupti Nimrodepoa, in AMaifriologi&ehe BiblioiMc, 
HI., ii., Lmpsio, 1891; A. Jemnum, iMdvbar^Nimrod, ib., 
1891; T. a. Pinohes, The O. T. in the Light of the , . , 
Reeorda , , . of Aawyria and BabyUmiat pp. 127-131, 
London, 1002; DB, iii. 652-^563; BB, iii. 3417-19; JB, 
\x. 309-311; the later oommentaries on the paaage; and 
the literature under Noah. 

HmCK, CARL WILHBLM THEODOR: Ger- 
man philanthropist; b. at Staffel near Limbuig 
(20 m. e. of Coblenx) Hay 28, 1834; d. at Hamburg 
Sept. 17, 1887. He studied at Halle, Erlangen, and 
Herbom. In 1858 he was chaplain at Westerbuig 
where he created a revival of religious interest that 
extended to the surrounding neighborhood. In 
1865 he was called to FrUcht. There he promoted 
a tract society which he had previously oiganised 
at Westerbuig and which now became a department 
of the Evangelical Association of Nassau. Ninck 
became manager and secretary of this tract society 
of Nassau, a position he held until 1873. He acted 
as hospital and field chaplain during the wars of 1866 
and 1870-71. For his services in the latter war, 
especially around Mets and Strasbuig, he received 
the Iron Cross. In 1873 he went to Hambuig to 
take chaige of the Anscharkapelle in St. Michael's 
parish, established in 1860 for home mission work. 
Wilhelm Baur had served there from 1865 to 1871 
when he was called as court preacher to Berlin. 
Ninck's great organising talent and tireless energy 
found full scope in this field. Impelled from within 
by an ardent Christian devotion and Evangelical 
enthusiasm, there was scarcely an interest in domes- 
tic missions in which he was not active. He founded 
the Parish Sisters for the purpose of looking after 
the poor and sick of the congregation and built a 
home for them called Bethlehem. This was followed 
by a series of institutions erected on the heights of 
Anschar, near Eppendorf, one for morally endan- 
gered giris; the Louisenhof, for girls who had gone 
astray for the first time; a home for retired deacon- 
esses; and other like institutions. He published 
the Nachbar, a religious journal, which attained a 
circulation oi 100,000 copies. He also published 
the Kinderfreund in which he developed a special 
talent for interesting young people. In 1884 he 
undertook a journey to Palestine and afterward 
wrote Ai^fhiblischen P/aden (Hambuig, 1885). 

(Carl Bertheau.) 
Bibuoobapbt: Lives have been written by T. Rottebohm, 

Hambuzv. 1888; F. Gunte, Herbom. 1890; and F. W. H. 

Koopmann, in Bilder aiu der ehrielliehen LdebeethOtiokeii 

tn Hamburv, p. 86, Beriin (18007). 

NINEVEH. See Assyria, III. and IV. 

NINIAN, nin'i-on (NINIAS), SAINT: The first 
missionary and monastic bishop of North Britain. 
Bede relates, as common report in his time, that 
Ninian was a Briton, received his theological train- 
ing at Rome, and was consecrated bishop; he estab- 
lished himself near the present Whithorn, in 
Wigtownshire, on the northern shore of the Solway 
Firth, and btiilt there a stone church, dedicated to 
St. Martin of Tours, from which the place was called 
Ad Candidam Casam; after a successful work among 
the Picts south of the Grampians, he died and was 
buried in his church. His life by Ailred, abbot of 
Rievaubc in Yorkshire (1143-66), adds little to our 



knowledge, but the statement that Ninian heard 
of the death of St. Martin while building his church 
may be authentic, and if so fixes the date of Ninian's 
mission at about 400. It may also be true that Mar- 
tin furnished masons to build the church. Nothing 
is said about a monastery founded by Ninian, but 
a century later Candida Casa, under the name of 
Rosnat or the Great Monasteiy, was a famous 
training-school of the monastic life and in the 
fourteenth centuiy it was a favorite resort of 
pilgrims. 

Bibuoobapbt: Bede, Hiel. eed., iii. 4; Life by AUred in 
Livee of 8t. Ninian and St Kentigem, ed. A. P. Forbei, 
Edinbtuih, 1874; A. P. Foibee, KaUndara of Scaltuk 
SainU, pp. 421^426. ib. 1872; J. H. Newman, Livee of the 
BngUeh Samte, London, 1845; J. MacKinnon. Sinian 
und MM Binfluee auf die AtubreUung dee ChruUntkume m 
NordrBfiUmnim, HeidelbeiB. 1891; idem. Cttilure in 
Bariy SecUand, book ii., chap. ilL, London. 1892; 
DNB, adL 08-69; DCB, iv. 45-46. 

NIPPOLDy FRIEDRICH WILHELM FRAIIZ: 
German Protestant; b. at Emmerich (60 m. w. of 
Monster) Sept 15, 1838. He was educated at the 
universilies of Halle (1856-^), Bonn (1858-60; 
Ph. D., 1860), Amsterdam, and Leyden (1860), after 
which he traveled in the East (1861-63). He became 
privat-docent at the Univenity of Heidelberg in 
1865; associate professor there in 1867; full pro- 
fessor at Bern in 1871; and professor of church 
history at Jena 1884-1007, retiring as emeritus in 
1907. Theologically he belongs to the liberal 
school. 

Among his numeioue writingii, special mention may be 
made of his Handbueh der neueeten Kifthengeeehiehie eeii 
der ReetauraHon von 1814 (Elberfeld, 1867, 3d ed., 5 vola., 
1901-06; Eng. iransl. in part. The Papacy in the 19tk Cen- 
tury, New York, 1900); Der JeemtenrOrden von eeiner Wieder- 
hereteUung hie tur Oegenwart (Mannheim, 1867); Aue Oeth- 
eemane (aennons; Elberfdd, 1867); Chrietian Carl Joeiae, 
Freiherr von Buneen (3 vols.. Leipsie. 1868-71); Wetche 
Wege fuhren naeh Romf (Heidelbeis, 1869); Bin Bliek von 
Worme aufJeruealem (Mannhenn. 1860); JBgypUne Stetttmg 
in der Religion und Ktdtur (Hambuig, 1860); StiUe Shtnden^ 
Aphoriemen aue Richard Rothee Naehlaee (Wittenberg, 
1872); Die altkatholieAe Kifche dee Brainelume Utrecht 
(Heidelberg, 1872); Richard Rothe, ein ehrieUichee Ldtene- 
bild (2 vola., 1873-74); Ureprung, Umfang, Hemmnieee und 
Aueeichten der attkatholiei^en Beweguag (Berlin, 1873); 
Die gegenw&riige WiedeibeUbung dee Hexengknd>ene (1875); 
Die (Ueichnieee Jeeu von dem wicheenden Saat, vom groeeen 
Abendmahl und vom eterbenden Woiaenkem (Bern, 1877); 
Die r&miecK-katholiecke Kirehe im Kdnigreich der Nieder- 
lande (Leipsio, 1877); Religion und Kirehenpelitik Fried- 
riehe dee Oroeeen (Berlin, 1879); Die Theorie der Trtnnung 
von Kirehe und Stoat getehichaieh heteuehtel (Bern, 1881); 
Zur geechichtlichen WUrdigung der Religion Jeeu (10 paHa, 
1884--93); Die Thikmmelechen Rdigioneproeeeae (2 vob., 
Halle, 1888); Tagebuch dee Peter von der Heyden, S. J. 
(Barmen, 1889); Die ieeuUiechen SehrifteleUer der Oegtn- 
vnri in Deute^iland (Leipsie, 1805); Dae Bnttoicklungegang 
dee Lebene Jeeu (Hamburg, 1895); Die intemationeUe Seite 
dee pApetlichen PcliHk (Leipsie, 1895); Kleine Schriften rar 
inneren QeechichU dee Katholisiemue (2 parti, Jena, 1898- 
1899); Dae deuteehe Chrietuelied dee newueknten Jahr- 
hunderie (Leipsio, 1902); and Biechof von Anger, die Ber- 
liner Politik und die eoangelieehe Mieeion (3erlin. 1905). 
He has edited, among other worksv Bemer BeitrHtge Mur Ge- 
eehiehte der Schweie (Bern. 1884); the fifth edition of K. R. 
Hagenbach*s Kirt^^eechichte (3 vols.. Leipsie, 1885-87); 
R. Rothe*s QeeammeUe Reden und AufeOUe (Elberfeld. 1885); 
H. von Boyen's Brinnervngen aue meinan Leben (2 vols., 
Leipsie, 1889); and A. von Tbeiner's EinfOkrung der er- 
zwungenen Bheloeigkeit bei den chrieUiehen Oeielliehen und 
ihre Fotgen (Barmen, 1891-98). 

NIPPUR. See Babylonia, IV., { 9. 
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HIRVAIIA. See Buddhism, § 4. 

HISAH. See Year. 

HISROCH, nis'rec: The name of a deity in whose 
temple (or perhaps the name of the temple itaelf), 
aeooiding to 11 Kings xix. 37 and its parallel laa. 
xxxvil. 38, Sennacherib was slain (see Asbtbia, VI., 
3, I 12). The difficulties raised by the passage are 
three in number: the identity of the deity or the 
temple, the form of the name, and the place of the 
ooeumnoe. The Biblical passages distinctly assert 
that Nisroch was Sennacherib's god; it would there- 
fore be expected that the deity's name would be 
found in the Assyrian texts. But no such deity is 
known in Assyria or Babylonia, the nearest approach 
to the form being the name of the god Nusku (see 
AfiSTBiA, VII., i 6), which in the early alphabet in 
the form Nuruk might easUy be misread for Niarok, 
the form which the name takes in both passages of 
the Hebrew. In considering the form it is to be 
noted that the Greek versions in various manu- 
scripts read Eadrach, Eatkrach, Ewrach^ Aarach, 
Ammchj Aaarak, and Nasaraeh; the Syriao and 
Vulgate follow the Hebrew and read, the former 
nswrk and nark, the latter Newroch, The clear indi- 
cation of all the Greek forms except one (which may 
have resulted from a late correction from the He- 
brew) is that the reading before the translators 
lacked the initial N. But the variety of the forms 
given in the Greek indicates also a great uncertainty 
of reading in the original which does not promise a 
ready solution. Most of these forms point to a 
consonantal base composed of arK, 'trh, ark, or *arh^ in 
which the last letter creates great difficulty. 

Attempts have been made to derive the word 
from the name of the god Asshur (see Abbtria, I.), 
and in this one count Is that such a derivation might 
BQggeet the reappearance of the original N which was 
assimilated to the following sh, though this is very 
unlikely. It has been supposed that to the fonn 
Asshur was added Aku, a Sumerian name for the 
moon-god. Against this it is to be uiged that such 
a compound as Aaakur^Aku is otherwise unknown; 
that the form Eriaku is not a parallel, this form being 
equal to the Semitic Ebed^Aku, " servant of Aku/' 
and not a compound name; moreover, by the time 
of Sennacherib Asshur as a deity had assumed a 
nugesty so great that composition with another 
deity, and, above all, a moon-deity, is hardly think- 
able. The fact that the moon-god's name Sin is a 
component in the name of Sennacherib (Pinches, 
in DB, iii. 655) is hardly pertinent. An explanation 
has also been attempted by deriving the name so 
as to mean " the eagle god " from a root represented 
by the Arabic Naar and Asi^yrian Naahru, *' eagle, 
hawk." But no such deity has thus far been dis- 
covered in Assyrian environment. The Koran 
(Surah Ixxi.; Palmer's transl., Am. ed., p. 303, cf. 
preface, p. xii.) knows of an idol Nasr worshiped by 
antediluvian Arabs, while the word figures on a 
South Arabian inscription (ZDMO, xxix. 600 sqq., 
1875, and liii. 100, 1890). But neither of these 
provides for the Hebrew ending -ok or for the Greek 
-oeAor-^. 

Cheyne proposes to read Mardvk for the Hebrew 
Hiarok (Isaiah, in SBOT, p. 114, 1899), a suggestion 



favored in Schrader, KAT, p. 396. This solution 
is a possibility, for although the two forms differ 
in the square character, in the forms in use before 
the square character came in the two words might 
easily be mistaken. But the difficulty here is that 
the Biblical narration clearly implies that Sennach- 
erib met his death in Nineveh, while it is open to 
serious question whether Marduk ever had a temple 
or chapel in Nineveh. If it be assumed that the 
Hebrew writer either did not mean to imply Nineveh 
as the place of death, or that he left liie matter 
open, Babylon is the likely place of the occurrence if 
Nisroch be a mistaken reading for Marduk. There 
is some probability that Sennacherib's return from 
his Egyptian expedition shortly before his death 
was in part due to a new rebellion in his Babylonian 
realm, and an inscription cited by Winokler (in 
Schrader, KAT, p. 85) seems to support this loca- 
tion of the event, which implies that Sennacherib's 
grandson Asshurbanipal took revenge in Babylon. 
But the entire construction is exceedin^y prob- 
lematic. 

But one other proposal merits consideration. 
The Greek forms gener^y are not veiy remote from 
the name of the temple in the city of Asshur, which 
reads E)-shara. The guttural at the end of the Greek 
forms might easily have arisen through a misunder- 
standing of the pronunciation of the final syllable 
of the Assyrian name. Geo. W. Giluore. 

Bibuoorapht: J. Belden, Db dU Syrit, ii. 10, AmstenUm, 
1680; L. Kulenkamp, De Nitroeh idolo, Bremen, 1747; 
F. C. Moven, Rdtoion vnd OoUheiten der PhOnitier, Bonn, 
1841; P. SchoU, Gotsendierul und ZmAerweaen bei dm 
alien Hebr&em, pp. 301-3Q3, Regensbuis. 1877; J. Mein- 
hotd. Die JuajaaraAhluno, pp. 72-73, Odttinoen, 1898; 
DB, iii. 565-nft66; BB, iii. 3424-26. 

NITSCHMANN, nich'mOn, DAVH): Pioneer mis- 
sionary and first bishop of the Unitas Fratrum; b. 
at . Zauchtenthal (125 m. n.e. of Vienna), Moravia, 
Dec. 27, 1696; d. at Bethlehem, Pa., Oct. 8, 1772. 
In consequence of severe persecutions, he fled from 
his native countzy to Herrnhut (1727), and became 
a leader in the evangelistic woric of the Moravians. 
Accompanied by Leonard Dober, he set out afoot 
for Copenhagen on Aug. 21, 1732, which day con- 
stitutes the anniversazy of the beginning of Mora- 
vian missions. From Copenhagen they sailed to St. 
Thomas, where they arrived on Dec. 13, and b^gan to 
preach the Gospel to the negro slaves. NitscWann 
returned to Europe in the following year, and on 
Mar. 13, 1735, was consecrated to the episcopacy 
by Bishop Daniel Ernst Jablonsky at Berlin. Soon 
after, the new bishop led a body of Moravians to 
Georgia. John and Charles Wesley were on board 
the vessel which bore these immigrants across the 
Atlantic, and were much impressed by the piety 
and earnest simplicity of the Brethren. In the 
course of his life Nitschmann undertook many jour- 
neys on land and on sea in the interests of his churoh 
and for the spread of the kingdom of God. He 
labored in Germany, Livonia, Denmaric, Sweden, 
Norway, in Great Britain, and in Georgia, North 
Carolina, New York, and Pennsylvania. 

Bibuoqrafrt: E. de Sohweiniti, FatKen of the American 
Moravian Church, Bethlehem, 1881; J. Taylor Hamilton, 
A Hiti, of the , . , Moravian Church, chaps, iii.-zi.. ib., 
1900. 
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NITZSCH, nich, FRIEDRICH AUGUST BER- 
THOLD: Son of the following; Qennan Protes- 
ant theologian; b. at Bonn Feb. 19, 1832; d. at 
Kiel Dec. 21, 1898. He studied at the Fried- 
rich- Wilhclm»-GymnaBiiim in Berlin and at the uni- 
versities of Berlin, Halle, and Bonn, being influenced 
finally by the work of Ritschl. After passing his 
theological examination, he taught for a year and 
a half, became a licentiate in 1858, the subject of 
his thesis being QtuEaHones Raimundana, dealing 
with natmtd theology. In 1859 he became privat- 
dooent at Berlin and was called as professor of eys- 
tematic theology to Giessen in 1868 and in 1872 to 
Kiel, where he remained until his death. In his 
literaiy activity Nitssch was occupied chiefly with 
works on the history of dogma. His System des 
BoSthius und die ihm zugeschriebenen theologiachen 
Schriften. Eine kriHache UtUerauckung (Berlin, 1860) 
characterizes the efystem of BoSthius as eclectic 
and as a link between scholasticism and ancient 
philosophy, but as not in harmony with Christianity. 
Later works were Augustimis Lehre vom Wunder 
(1865) in which he treated Augustine's apologetics; 
and the mature fruit of his researches in the histoiy 
of dogma, Grundries der chrieUichen Dogmenge- 
aehichie; erster Teil: Die patrisHsche Periode (Berlin, 
1870). The unchangeable result of the development 
of dogma Nitzsch finds in the thesis that Jesus of 
Nazareth is the Messiah and as such has provided for 
the salvation of the world. Thus the historical 
character of the kingdom of God is established once 
for all, the connection with Old-Testament revelation 
is ensured, and Jesus is proclaimed as the absolute 
principle of salvation and revelation. In the de- 
partment of dogmatics Nitzsch wrote Lekrbttch der 
evangdischen Dogmatik (1889-92) in which, as well 
as in contributions to theological journals, he 
took the part of the so-called mediating theology, 
and so came into touch with Ritschl and Lipsius. 

(A. Tmus.) 
Bibleoorapht: O. Baumguten, in DeuUch-evanodiache 

BlaUer, xziv. 116-133. 

NITZSCH, KARL IMMAinTEL: German Protes- 
tant, one of the most distinguished representatives, 
in the nineteenth century, of the mediating theology; 
b. at Boma (16 m. s.8.e of Leipsic), Saxony, Sept. 21, 
1787; d. in Berlin Aug. 21, 1868. His theological 
training was secured at Wittenberg, where his 
father, Karl Ludwig Nitzsch (q.v.), was professor; 
and he became docent in 1810 with the dissertation, 
De testamentis duodecim patriarcharum, and in 1811 
was ordained as assistant pastor of the Schloeskirche. 
In 1817 he was appointed professor in the recently 
foimded seminary at Wittenberg, and in 1822 ac- 
cepted a call to the University of Bonn. In 1829 
he published his System der chrisUichen Lehre (6th 
ed., Bonn, 1851; Eng. transl., Edinburgh, 1849). 
This work defined his position toward rationalism, 
Bupematuralism, and Schleiermacher. He said him- 
self that he had " learned more from his father. 
Daub, and Schleiermacher than from any other 
teachers, but had been obliged to draw back from 
them all more or less." He differed from Schleier- 
macher in the doctrine of God's relation to the world, 
the divine attributes, etc., and also substituted for 
Schleiermacher's ** Christian consciousness " the 



Word of God itself. Notwithstanding these differ- 
ences, however, he was willing to be placed at the 
side of Twesten as the principal representative of 
Schleiermacher's theology; and he was never tired 
of magnifying that theologian's services in making 
a sharp distinction between metaphysics and the- 
ology. In this period, Nitzsch wrote his able reply 
to Mdhler's work on symbolics {Eine protestanHmJie 
BeatUwortung der Symboiik Mdhlers, Hamburg, 1835) 
and made valuable and frequent contributions to 
the TSK, under the editorial care of Ullmann and 
Umbreit. Most of these dissertations appeared, 
after the author's death, under the title GeiammeUe 
Abhandlungen (2 vols., Gotha, 1870). During the 
Bonn period (1822-47) Nitzsch also acted as uni- 
versity preacher, and took a very active part in 
ecclesiastical affairs, such as the revision of the 
Liturgy, and the measures looking to the union of 
the Lutheran and Reformed communions. In the 
interest of the union he wrote, among other things, 
Urkundenbuch der evangdischen Union (Boim, 1853) 
and WUrdigung der von Dr, Kahnia gegen die evangd- 
iache Union und deren theologische Vertreier geriefUeten 
Angriffe (Berlin, 1854). 

Nitzsch was called in 1847 to the University of 
Berlin, where he continued to labor as professor till 
his death. He was also honored with a seat in the 
highest ecclesiastical coimcil (Oherconsisiorium, 
changed in 1852 to the Oberkirehenrath)f and was 
elected a representative to parliament in 1849. In 
1854 he was appointed provost of the Nikolaikirche. 
The most important literary woric of the Berlin 
period, and of his entire life, was his Praktische The- 
oLogie (3 vols., Bonn, 1847-67; 2d ed.,. 1859-68). 
The first book treats of the theory of church life; the 
second, of the practise at the present time. Besides 
these various worics, volumes of sennons also ap- 
peared from his pen, a complete revised edition at 
Bonn in 1867. (F. NrrzscHt.) 

Bxbuookapht: W. Beysehlac* ^oH Immanud NiiMmEh, 

eine LichtgeataU der neueren deuteck-evanoeUeehen KircKei^ 

geechichte, Berlin, 1872. 

niTZSCH, KARL LUDWIG: German Protes- 
tant; b. at Wittenberg Aug. 6, 1751 ; d. there Dec. 5, 
1831. He studied theology at Wittenberg (1770- 
1775), and, after acting as private tutor for several 
years at Brandis near Leipsic, became pastor at 
Beucha in 1781, pastor and superintendent at 
Boma in 1785, and cathedral superintendent and 
consistorial assessor at Zeits in 1788. In 1790 he 
became pastor and professor of theology at Wit- 
tenberg. Proceeding from Kant, Nitzsch sought to 
mediate between rationalism and supematuralism. 
Revelation, he held, is not the divine communication 
of a supernatural content foreign to the human 
spirit, but the promulgation of a divine content 
which is inherent in man in a latent manner, but 
suppressed by sensuality and egoism. While he 
did not deny the supernatural factor of revelation 
like the rationalists, he was no less opposed to the 
supematuraLLsts in regarding the essence of Christian 
revelation as moral and rational. A revelation that 
reveals anything not to be grasped by reason is for 
him no revelation at all. He attributed the char- 
acter of revelation also to the old covenant, though 
he considered it only a revdatio ntnnothdica as op- 
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posed to, but preparatoiy to, the revelatio didacHca 
of the New Teetaixient. His principal treatises 
were coQeeted in two volumes, De revelatione reUgi- 
oniaextema eademque pMica prohmonea academic<B 
(Leipeic, 1808) and De diacrimine revdatumis imper- 
atari4E €t {HdacUca prolugioma aoademica (2 parts, 
Wittenberg, 1830). A short summaiy of his doc- 
trinal system, as he taught it in his lectures, is given 
in his treatises, Ueber das HeU der WeU (1817); 
UAerdaa Header Kirche (1821); and Ueber daa HeU 
der ThMlogie (1830). (F. NrrzscHt.) 

BmuocatAPinr: E. A. D. Hoppe, DenkmcU de» ver^wigUn 
Dr. C. h. NUzteK HaUe, 1832; J. C. H. vcm Zobel. Dm 
LAe^ tmd Wirken der Paatortn wnd SuperiitiUndenitn in 
der . . ^ Siadt Boma, pp. 65-72, Boma, 1849. 

NO: A name used for the Elgyptian city Thebes 
in Jer. xlvL 25; Ezek. xxx. 14-16; and Nahtun iii. 
8, where tbe Hebrew text has No-Amon, i.e., " No 
of Amon,*' the great deity of Thebes (see Amon). 
The later Greek name (Diospolis) is used by the 
Septuagint in the passage from Esekiel. No is a 
corruption of the Egyptian nwi, " the city, capital," 
found also in the cuneiform inscriptions in the form 
Ni-V SB a name of Thebes. The true Egyptian name 
was Wfyet. Thebes was insignificant during the 
(Xd Kingdom (third millennium b. c), but rose in 
importance in the Middle Kingdom (after 2000 B.C.), 
and under the eighteenth dynasty became the capi- 
tal of £|gypt and so remained for centuries. Not 
until the royal residence was removed to Lower 
Egypt in the seventh centuiy B.C. did it begin to 
decline. Under the Ptolemies it took part in several 
revolts and was repeatedly besieged. It was com- 
pletely destroyed by Cornelius Gallus, first prefect 
of Egi>^ ^^Q<i^ <^^i£ustus. Strabo found on its site 
tn 24 B.C. only isolated villages (Geog., xvii., i. 46). 
The ruins of Thebes lie on the eastern bank of the 
Nile near the present Luxor and Kamak, and in- 
clude the remains of the great temple of Amon ; the 
most magnificent and imposing of the sacred edifices 
of the Egjrptians; on tjie west bank is the great 
necropolis of Thebes. (G. Steindobff.) 

BnuooKiLPHT: Among stiide-booki the best are: Baede- 
ker's Eovpl (reviBed byG. Bteindorff)* Leipsic, 1907; E. 
A W. Budge, Cook'9 Handbook for Bgyvi and the Soudan, 
London, 1905; Macinillan*g Guide to Egypt and the Sudan, 
ib., 1905; Murray's Handbook for Egypt and the Sudan, ib., 
1907; A. E. P. Weig»tt, A Guide to the AntiquUiee of Upper 
EgypL, ib.. 1910. Coneuli the oommentariee on the three 
psassges oited; works on the history and antiquity of 
Egypt; A. H. Sayee, The Egypt of the Hebrew and Her- 
odotoe, London, 1902. 

HOAH. 

Character of Noah's Age (| 1). 

The Literwoven Hebrew Flood Story (i 2). 

Its Significance and Oonsequenoes (f 3). 

Babykmian and Hebrew Accounts Compared (| 4). 

A New Tablet (I 5). 

The Narrative in Relation to History (} 6). 

Noah, with whose name the memory of the deluge 
is connected (cf . Isa. liv. 9), was, according to Gen. 
V. 28 sqq., the son of Lamech, and was the tenth and 
last of the lineage of Seth. The name means " rest/' 
but Gen. v. 29 connects it with the root naham, 
" to comfort." The Biblical recital indicates that 
Noah lived in a period of moral degeneracy which 
can be estimated through the so-cdUed command- 
ments of Noah (Gien. ix.), which imply a reign of 



bloodshed and reckless disr^^ani of life. Sexual 
conditions also must have degenerated to a d^ree 
menacing the very integrity of himian nature — this 

is the meaning of the enigmatic passage 

z. Chaxac- Gen. vi. 1 sqq. Hence came the Lord's 

ter of decision to root out the human race. 

Noah's Age. The limitation of man's life to 120 

years merely signifies a respite of that 
duration untfl the flood. According to viL 11, the 
flood began in Noah's six-hundredth year, therefore 
the revdation must have been made in his four- 
hundred and eightieth year; this was, according to 
the Hebrew chronology, 1,656 years after the crea- 
tion of man. The Septuagint makes it 2,242 and the 
Samaritan version 1,307. 

The account of the flood (Gen. vL 9, ix. 17) is com- 
bined from two different recitals, as is seen in the 
repetition of the accomit of Noah's entiy into the 
ark (viL 7-9 and 13-16a). The first account, 

marked by the use of the divine name 

3. The Yahweh, tells of God's conunand to 

Interwoven Noah to enter the aric with his family, 

Hebrew and to take with him seven of each 

Flood Story, kind of clean animals, three pairs and 

one for sacrifice, and one pair of each 
kind of unclean animals, since in seven days a forty- 
days' rain would be sent to destroy all life on the 
face of the earth. Noah obeys this command (vii. 
1-5). After seven days the flood begins (verses 
7-10), and lasts forty days and forty nights (verse 
12). God shuts Noflii in the ark (verse 16b), which 
is borne on the water for forty days (verse 17). 
After all living things outside the ark are destroyed 
(verses 22, 23), the rain ceases (viii. 2b, 3a). Noah 
sends forUi the raven which does not return; then 
he sends a dove, which comes back, since it does not 
find a resting-place; seven days later he sends an- 
other dove, which returns with an olive-branch; at 
the end of another seven days he liberates a third 
dove, which does not return (viii. 6-1 2) . Upon this, 
Noah uncovers the ask and sees that the earth is 
dry (13b); he builds an altar and makes a burnt- 
offering to God of the clean beasts and birds. God 
accepts this sacrifice and covenants that, in view of 
man's inborn evil, no such visitation shall again 
take place. This account is interwoven with an- 
other, wherein the divine name Elohim is used. 
Here is the command to bufld the ark and to place 
in it one pair of each kind of animals with the neo- 
essaiy provisions, so as to save them from the coming 
destruction (vi. 9-22). In Nocdi's six hundredth 
year on the seventeenth day of the second month, 
on which day Noah entered the aik, " were all the 
fountains of the great deep broken up and the win- 
dows of heaven were opened " (Gen. vii. 11). The 
water rises until the one himdred and fiftieth day 
and reaches a height of fifteen cubits above the 
highest mountains, so that all life perishes (vii. 6, 
11, 13-16a, 17-21, 23b-24). The waters then sub- 
side and, on the seventeenth day of the seventh 
month, the ark rested on Mount Ararat. On the 
first of the tenth month, the peaks of the hills are 
seen; on the first of the first month of the second 
year, the water has left the earth, and on the twenty- 
seventh day of the second month, the earth is dry 
and Noah is commanded to leave the ark (viii. 1, 2a| 
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3b-5, 13a, 14-18). The account closes with the 
divine blessing (ix. 1); the conferring of lordship 
over the ^^niTnaJ kingdom — but with the command 
to abstain from blood (ix. 2-4); the granting of 
power over the lives of those who kill their fellow 
men (ix. 5 sqq.) and with the promise that the deluge 
shall not be repeated (ix. 8-17). The two accounts 
are in essential agreement. The command to take 
three pairs of each kind of clean animals and but 
one of the unclean, may be merely a more exact 
statement, and the words (vii. 9) " they went in two 
and two unto Noah in the ark " may signify that 
there were male and female of each kind (cf . vii. 16). 
The distinction of dean and unclean is older than 
the Mosaic law and is found among non-Hebrew 
peoples (see Dietary Laws of thb Hebrews, §2). 
It is also doubtful whether the duration of the flood 
is differently stated; Noah can scarcely have sent 
forth the dove immediately at the end of the forty 
days' rain, since this account also states that the 
earth was completely covered; therefore, the flood 
must have lasted longer than sixty-one days (forty 
of rain and twenty-one of expectancy). According 
to the Elohistic account, the flood must have begun 
on the seventeenth day of the month lyyar and 
ended on the twenty-seventh of the same month, in 
the following year. 

The fundlamental truth of this Biblical story is 

that beneath the present humanity another lies 

buried, which by its moral perversity, called upon 

itself a divine judgment; the deluge was universal, 

not in the sense that it covered all the 

3. Its Sig- earth's surface, but in the sense that 

niflcance it affected all mankind. Its extent, 

and Con- therefore, is limited to that part of the 
sequences, earth inhabited by man. The Biblical 
narrator thinks of Western Asia and 
perhaps of the Mediterranean coimtries: he knew 
nothing of the rest of the worid or of mountains 
loftier than Ararat. Such an inunense structure 
as the ark, 300 cubits long, 50 broad, and 30 high, 
must have required as long a time for its construction 
as is mentioned in Gen. vi. 3, especially as Noah had 
so few helpers. The conduct of animals under the 
influence of terrifying natural phenomena indicates 
how it was possible to bring them together in the 
ark. It is noteworthy that in the Jehovistic nar- 
rative appears for the first time an altar and a, burnt- 
offering. The altar is an elevation raised up toward 
God, and the object of the burnt-offering is that the 
smoke should bear the sacrifice aloft. The visible 
signs of the divine presence which appear in Gen. 
ii, and iii. 24 have vanished and the earth is no 
longer God's dwelling-place. What the Elohistic 
accounts tell of God's words to Noah, teaches the 
relation of the new humanity to the world about it. 
The rainbow is the promise that no such catastrophe 
shall recur. The Jews find in Gen. ix. 1 sqq. what 
are called the seven commandments of Noah, 
namely (1) to refrain from idolatry, (2) from blaa- 
phemy, (3) from murder, (4) from adultery and, 
(5) from theft, (6) to practise righteousness, and (7) 
to eat no flesh with blood. 

Of the various deluge legends f oimd in all parts of 
the world, the most interesting, because of its stri- 
king resemblance to the Biblical recital, is the Baby- 



lonian legend in cuneifonn writing, known since 
1872 (see Creation, Babtlonian Accodntb). 
The account forms the eleventh canto of t great 
Babyloioian epic the hero of which is 
4. Baby- Gilgamesh, to whom his ancestor Slt^ 
tonian and napishtim, the Babylonian Noah, corn- 
Hebrew municates the histozy of the deluge and 
Accounts of his miraculous preservation. It 
Compaxed. b^^ins with the decision of the gods to 
punish mankind. The god £a reveals 
the coming deluge to the hero in a dream and com- 
mands him to build a ship and rescue himself and 
his family therein. He obeys, builds the vessel, 
loads it with sflver, gold and " seeds of life " of all 
kinds, takes in all his family and retainers, as well ajs 
the cattle and beasts of the field, and then doses 
the door of the vessel, on a sign agreed upon with 
the divinity. Now b^ins the deluge, so vicdent 
that the veiy gods are terrified. The storm lasts 
six days and six nights; on the seventh day, there 
is a respite — ^the dbip steers toward the land of 
Nisir and is stranded on a mountain there. On the 
seventh day after this, the hero sends forth a dove, 
which, however, returns; a swallow also comes back, 
but a raven remains outside. Thereupon, he lets 
(all) go to the four winds, erects an altar on the top 
of the mountain and offers a sacrifice, the odor of 
which is greedily inhaled by the gods. Only the god 
Bel is wrathful that his intention to destroy all 
mankind has been frustrated; he is, however, paci- 
fied by Ea. Upon this, Bel enters the ship, blesses 
Sitnapishtim and his wife and declares that both, 
from this time, shall be reckoned among the gods, 
and that Sitnapishtim shall live afar off at the mouth 
of the stream. "Thither they bore me," says 
Sitnapishtim, '' and in a far-off place at the mouth 
of the river, they set me down." This recital closely 
resembles that of the Bible both in the Elohistic 
and in the Jehovistic version. In the Babylonian 
tale, however, the ethical idea is not prominent, 
while the Biblical account is distinguished by its 
sternly moral quality. The cuneiform recital is 
also narrowly Babylonian in its geography, while the 
Biblical account treats of localities outside of Israel. 
The land of Nisir in the Babylonian recital may be 
sought farther south in the r^on east of the Tigris, 
beyond the lower Zab. How can the similarities of 
the two accounts be explained? The hypothesis 
that both the Biblical versions were first written 
during the Exile with a knowledge of the Babylonian 
legend, is untenable. For the Jehovistic writing is 
unquestionably pre-exilic and even if the priest 
codex which contains the Elohistic account was 
edited during the Exfle, it must be conceded that 
its pictures of primitive times are not invented, but 
drawn from older sources. The hypothesis must 
also be rejected that the account was transmitted to 
Palestine about the middle of the second millennium 
B.C. With all their resemblances, the two accounts 
differ fundamentally, both in spirit and substance, 
and it should therefore be assumed that they repre- 
sent two independent traditions of the same event 
— ^the Biblical recital having been brought into 
Palestine by the Hebrews in their migration from 
the East. 
[Prof. Hermann VoUrat Hilprecht of the Univer- 
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aity of Pennsylvania has communicated what he 
regards as a new version of the Babylonian deluge 
Btoiy {Babylonian ExpedUion of the Univernty of 
Pennsylvania, series D., vol. v., fasc. 
5. A Hew 1: The Earliest Vernon of the Baby- 
TaUet Ionian Dduge Story and the TempU 
Library of Nippur, Philadelphia, 1910). 
The text is on a tablet of unbaked clay, is 21 inches 
long and 2} inches wide, is by Dr. HUprecht dated 
between 2137 and 2005 B.C., and was found in what 
he calls " Tablet Hill " at Nippur. The writing on 
one side is entirely lost, on ibe other there are re- 
mains of fourteen lines, no one of which, however, 
is complete. Provisional restoration and, upon 
that basis, translation of the text is furnished by 
the discoverer as given below, also by Prof. Fritz 
Hommel of Munich. As thus made out, the frag- 
ment is in closer accord with the Biblical account 
(Gen. vi-viii.) than anything thus far known from 
Babylonian sources. The question of date, and of 
the restoration and translations proposed are not 
settled, there being a disposition among Assyriolo- 
gists to regard the conclusions reached as at least 
sobject to revision. 
Hilptecht's translation is as follows: 

1 thee, 

2 [tLe onmfineB of heaven and earth] I will loaeen* 

3 [a dehice I will make, and] it ahall sweep away all men 

totether; 

4 (but eeek thou ]if]e before the deluge oometh forth; 

5 [for over all Uvinc beingB], as many as there are, I will 

brine overthrow, deatruotion, annihilation. 

6 build a great ahip and 

7 total height ahall be its structure. 

8 it shall be a houadxMt canying what haa been aaved 

of life. 

9 with a atrong deck oover (it). 

10 [The ahip] which thou ahalt make, 

11 (mto it bnjng the beaat of the fieki, the bird of the 

heavens, 

12 [and the creeping things, two of eveiything] instead 

of a number, 

13 and the family 

14 and(r).... 

Hommel's rendering is as follows: 

2 pnie apringi of the deep] will I open, 

3 (A flood will I aend], which will affect all mankind at once. 

4 [But aeek thou deliveranoe], before the flood breaks forth, 

5 (for over all living beings], however many they are, will 

I bring annihilation, destruction, and ruin. 

6 [Take wood and pitch] and buOd a laige ahipl 

7 [ cubits] be ita complete height. 

8 a houseboat shall it be, contaming those who pre- 

aerve tiieir life. 
9 with a strong roofing cover it. 

10 [ the ship] which thou makest, 

11 [take into it. . . .] the animals of the fiekl, the birds of 

the air 

12 [and the repttles, two of each] inatead of their (whole) 

number, 

13 and the family of the 

a. W. G.] 

The Jehovistic passage, ix. 18-27, reports that 
Noah planted a vineyard (ix. 20) after the flood; 
wine is a product of ibe ground as changed by the 
waters. Overcome by indulgence in this unknown 
beverage, he is derided by hiB son Ham; the other 
sons show fOlial piety. This difference in the beha- 
vior of his sons determines the curse and the bless- 
iDg that Noah pronoimces: what Ham has done 
to his father Ham's younger son Canaan will do 
to him. The blessing bestowed on Shem takes 



the form of thanks to Yahweh, Shem's god, for 
the gift of such a son. The use of this divine 
name signifies that the descendants of Shem will 
stand in a peculiarly intimate rela- 
6. The tion to Yahweh. After the words " God 
Narrative shall enlaige Japheth," a correspond- 
in Relation ing distinction for Shem should be ex- 
to History, pected and God is best taken as the 
subject of the following verb, giving 
the reading: " God shall dwell in the tents of 
Shem " — Japheth's blessing gives him the wide 
earth for his domain, but if he wish to see how God 
comes to man, he must look toward Shem. This 
distinction presupposes a separation of races, and 
Gen. xi. explains how this came to pass. Histoiy 
fulfilled the words of the patriarch: Canaan was 
rooted out by Israel; the Persians, Macedonians, and 
Romans of Japheth's race conquered the Pheni- 
cians of Canaan's progeny and the Egyptians, while 
the Semitic races either shared the same fate or, 
like the Africans of to-day, groan under the yoke 
of slavery. Another view regards these verses as 
containing a personification of the races of a later 
time, as a vaticinium ex eventu; in this case, however, 
it would be difficult to understand why the hatred 
of the Israelites against Canaanites should find an 
expression in a recital of Ham's misbehavior. Ac- 
cording to the Masoretic text, the fiood occurred in 
the year of the world 1656. This chronology is dis- 
puted. Where the Bible counts 4(XX) years from the 
creation to the time of Christ, Assfyriologists and 
Egyptologists believe they can show that, about 
the beginning of the fourth millennium b.c, a devel- 
oped civilisation existed in Eg3rpt and Babylonia. 
In the Biblical narrative, but 365 years intervene 
between the deluge and Abraham's migration to 
Canaan, a period insufficient to explain the growth 
of complicated conditions. It is therefore asserted 
that this period must be extended. But difficulties 
intervene. The genealogies and figures are defi- 
nitely ordered. May not some arbitrary e^ystem 
have been employed? Since 2666 years are said to 
have elapsed from the creation to the Exodus and 
this figure is two-thirds of 4000, the number 1656 
has been regarded as originating in a gjrstem wherein 
4000 years are supposed to elapse before the coming 
of the Messiah. In this connection it may be noted 
that in Matt, i., a like number of names are given 
for each of the three periods into which the geneal- 
ogy is divided. It has also been conjectured that 
the long lives of the patriarchs signify epochs of 
antediluvian history, designated by their chief 
representatives. See Time, Bibucad Reckoninq 

OF. 

E^sek. xiv. 14 names Daniel and Job with Noah 
as just men in the midst of a perverse generation. 
The New Testament alludes to Noah and the flood 
(Matt. xxiv. 37 sqq.; I Peter iii. 20; II Peter ii. 5, 
ill. 6; Heb. xi. 7). Noah appears here as an *' heir 
of the righteousness which is by faith " who saves 
his family from destruction and is therefore a 
" preacher of righteousness." (W. VoLCKf.) 

Bnuooa^PHT: Above all should be oonmilted the latest 
commeataries on Genesis; much of the literature under 
the articles Arstrxa; Babylonia; Crbation, Babtlo- 
NiAN AccouMTs; and Nimrod contain discuflsions per- 
tinent to part of the text. The recent extended «U3cus- 
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■ksQ in Qermany over Bibd tmd Babel ia rich in material 
on both sidea. Ooneult further: T. Ndldeke, in Im Netun 
Reidu, 1872, pp. 247-259; K. Budde, Die hihUache Ur- 
gemshichte, Giessen, 1883: £. SQas. Die Sintfluth^ Leipeic, 
1883; R. Andree. Die FluUagen, Brunewiok. 1891; H. E. 
Byle, Barly Narratives of Oenesis, London, 1892 (a very 
neeful book, with which should be uaed A. R. Gordon, 
below); J. Preetwich, On Certain Phenomena Beionoin(f 
to the Cloee of the Laat Oeoloaieal Period, and on their Bear- 
VHl upon tile Tradition of the Flood, ib. 1895; T. Pfeil, Be- 
merkunoen zwn bibliachen Fluthbericht, pp. 10 eqq., Dorpat, 
1895; L. Dupare, Le DMuoebibluiue, Paris, 1898; M. Jastrow. 
Relioion of Babylonia and Aeayria, pp. 493-508, Boston, 
1898; idem, in ZA, 1899, pp. 288-301; H.G. Mitoheil, 
The World before Abraham, pp. 84-90, 194-227, Boston, 
1901; P. Cams, m The Moniat, July, 1901; G. F. Wright, 
in Bibliotheca iSaero. April^uly, 1901; idem, in MeClure*e 
Magazine, Aug., Sept., 1901; H. Zimmera, Biblieehe und 
bdbylonieche Urgeachiehte, pp. 32 sqq., Leipsic, 1903; 
Vigouroux, DicHonnaire, faao. zzviii., oob. 1661-67; A. 
Jeremiaa, Dae A. T. im Liehte dee alien Orienle, Leipsie, 
1906; P. Jensen, Dae Oilgameehepoe in der WeUUteraiur, 
vol. i., Stresbius* 1906; A. R. Gordon, The Barly Tradi- 
tiona of Oeneaie, Edinburgh, 1907 (profound and scholariy; 
contains transls. of Berosus and Babylonian documents) ; 
Bxpoeitory Times, May, 1910, pp. 364-360; Schrader, pp. 
545 sqq.; DB, ii 1&-23; BB, L 1056-66; JB, v. 410-415. 

HOAILLES, nO''ai', LOUIS AHTOINE DB: Car- 
dinal archbishop of Paris, second son of the Duke 
de Noailles; b. at the castle of Teisidres, near Auril- 
lac (269 m. s. of Paris), May 27, 1651; d. at Paris 
May 4, 1729. He was early destined for an ecclesi- 
astical career. After holding the rich abbey of 
Aubrac, he became bishop of Cahors in 1679 and of 
CbAlons in 1680, while in 1695 he was promoted to 
the archbishopric of Paris. On the outbreak of the 
Quietistic controveri^ he acted as mediator between 
Bossuet and F^ndlon. In 1700, on Louis XIV. 's 
nomination, he was made a cardinal. While bishop 
of ChAlons he had sanctioned the Riflexiona maralea 
with which Quesnel accompanied his edition of the 
New Testament in 1693; and this afterward em- 
barrassed him, all the more when in 169$J, by the con- 
demnation of the ExposiHan de lafoi, a Janaenistic 
treatise of the Abb^ de Barcos, he seemed to take 
an opposite groimd. When pressure was put upon 
him to revoke his approval of the Riflexiana morales 
he hesitated a long time. Finally he joined the 
bishops who protested against the bull Unigeniiue 
(q.v.) and encouraged open opposition to it in his 
diocese. For a good while he was the leader of the 
party friendly to the Jansenists, but weakened later, 
agreed to a compromise in 1720, and on Oct. 11, 
1728, submitted unreservedly to the UmgenUue^ 
dying a broken man a few months later. See 
Jansen, Cobnbijus, Jansenism. 

(K KL^PFBLt.) 
Bibuographt: J. B. Denis, Mtmoiree anecdotee de la cour 
el du dergi de France, London, 1712; A True Account of 
AU that has Passed between the Court of Rome and Cardinal 
de Noailles in Relaiion to the ConsHtuUon {Unigeniius), ib. 
1828; Anecdotes ou mimoires secrets sur la conetUution 
Unigenitus, Utrecht, 1730; L. F. de Bauaset, Hist, de 
Finehn, Paris, 1808, Eag. transl., 2 vols., London, 1810; 
A. Schill. Die ConstUuiion Unigeniitts, Fraibuis, 1876; 
Reich, Documents, pp. 386 sqq.; KL, iz. 406-414. 

NOBLB, SAMUEL: Swedenborgian; b. in Lon- 
don Mar. 4, 1779; d. there Aug. 27, 1853. In 1810 
he was one of the founders of the London society 
for publishing the works of Swedenboig, and, in 1812, 
of The InteUectiud Repository and New Jerusalsm 
Magazine f being its chief editor and contributor. In 
1820 he left his profession of engraving to enter the 



Swedenborgian ministiy in London. He issued :wo 
noticeable original books, issued as lectures: Plefiary 
Inspiration of the Scriptures Asserted (London, 1^25) ; 
and An Appeal in Behalf of the Doctrines yf the 
Eternal World and State, and of the Doctrines . . . 
hdd by the Body of Christians . . . (1826); & trans- 
lation of Swedenboig's Heaven and HeU; and other 
works expository of Swedenboigian doctrine. 
Bibuoobapht: Memoir by W. Bruce affixed to the 3d and 
later editions of the Appeal; DNB, zU., 84-8fi. 

HOCELLA, nO-chel'a, CARLO: Cardmal; b. at 
Rome Nov. 26, 1826; d. there July 22, 1908. He 
was educated at the Roman Seminary, where be 
taught until 1866, after which he was sub-secre- 
tary of briefs until 1884. He was then appointed 
prothonotary and was secretary of briefs to persons 
of royal ranks until 1892, and after being consistorial 
secretary for seven years (1892-99), was consecrated 
titular patriarch of Constantinople. In 1903 he was 
created cardinal priest of San Calisto. 

HOCTURN. 
LrruBGT. 



See Brbviabt; Canonical Hours; 



NOBL, BAPTIST WRIOTHESLEY: English 
Baptist, brother of the first earl of Gainsborough; 
b. at Leightmount, Scotland, July 16, 1798; d. at 
Staimiore (11 m. n.w. of St. Pair's, London) Jan. 
19, 1873. He studied at Trinity College, Cambridge 
(M.A., 1821); began the study of law, but changed 
his intention, took orders, and became minister 
of St. John's Chapel, Bedford Row, London. There 
he manifested an interest in home and foreign mis- 
sions, in elementary education, in the welfare of the 
poor as affected by the Qom Laws, and in the Evan- 
gelical Alliance (q.v.). The issue of the Gorham 
Case (q.v.), together with his Evangelicalism, caused 
him to change his ecclesiastical affiliations, and he 
was rebaptized by inamersion, Aug. 9, 1849. He be- 
came minister of John Street Chapel tiie following 
September, remaining there till his retirement in 
1868. His publications were numerous, some of 
them controversial, some notes of travel, and nu- 
merous sermons and lectures. Among them may be 
noted: A Flea far the Poor (London, 1841; on the 
Com Laws); Doctrine of the Word of Qod respecting 
Union among Christians (1844) ; Essay on the Union 
of Church and State (1848); The Messiah (1848; 
five sermons) ; Notes of a Tour in Switzerland (1848) ; 
Essay on Christian Baptism (1849); and Notes of a 
Tour in the Valleys of Piedmont (1855). He was 
also a writer of hyxxms — " We give ourselves to thee " 
is by him — and compiled A Selection of Psalms and 
Hymns for Congregational and Social Worship (1838), 
and Hymns about Jesus (1868). 
BiBuoaaAPHT: DNB, zli. 81-00; Julian, Hymnoloey, p. 

809. 

NOBLDEKE, nt»lMe-ke, THEODOR: German 
Orientalist; b. at Harburg (6 m. s. of Hamburg), 
Prussia, Mar. 2, 1836. He studied at the universi- 
ties of GOttingen, Vienna, Leyden, and Berlin, be- 
came privat-docent at Gottingen in 1861, associate 
pr^essor of theology at Kiel in 1864, and full pro- 
fessor in 1868. From 1872 until his retiremerit in 
1906 he was professor of Semitic philology at the 
University of Strasburg. He is one of the most dis- 
tinguished of living Semitic scholarsj and has written : 
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Gesehichte des Qardns (Gdttixigexi, 1860); DaaLeben 
Muhammed^a (Hanover, 1863); BeitrOge zur Kennt- 
nit der Poesie der alien Araber (1864); OrammaHk 
der nttisyrischen Sprache am Urmta^ee und in 
KurdiMan (Leipsic, 1868); Die AlUestamentliche 
Literatur (1868) ; UnUrsvLchungen zur Kritik des AUen 
Testaments (Kiel, 1869); Manddieche Orammatik 
(Halle, 1874) ; Ktingefastie syriache Grammaiik (Leip- 
sic, 1880); Au/sOtze zur perziachen GeachichU (1887); 
Die aemiiiachen Sprachen (1887); Orientaliache 
Skizzen (Beiiin, 1892; Eug. tranal., Sketchea from 
Eaatem Hiatary, London, 1892); Daa altiraniache 
Nationalepoa (Strasburg, 1896); Zur Orammatik dea 
klaasiaehen Arabiach (Vienna, 1896); and Beitrdge 
rwr aemitisehen Sprachwiaaenachaft (Strasburg, 1904). 
He has likewise edited a portion of the " Annals " 
of al-Tabari and translated a part of his writings 
under the title Geachichte der Peraer und Araber zur 
Zeit der Saaaniden (Leyden, 1879), and has also 
edited and translated the Arabic poems of 'Urva ibn 
Alvazd (Gottingen, 1863); Delectua veterum carmi- 
num arabicorum (in collaboration with A. Mdller; 
Beilin, 1890); and the five Mu'allaqat (3 parts, 
Vienna, 1899-1901). 

Bkblioobapht: OritnlaliaehB Stvdien, Tfuodor Ndldeke 
turn 70. OdfurtMao gewidmH . . . , ed. C. Beiold, 2 vols., 
GiflBMn, 1006 (a FedgruM), 

nOERDLINGEN, HEINRICH VON. See Henrt 

OF NOERDLINQEN. 

ROESGEH, nus'gen, KARL FRIEDRICH: Get- 
man Lutheran; b. at Halberstadt (28 m. 8.e. of 
Magdeburg) Mar. 31, 1835. He studied at the uni- 
versities of Halle and Berlin (1854-^57), after which 
he was vicar at Schloppe, West Prussia (1859-^1), 
prison-chaplain at Graudenx, West Prussia (1861- 
73), and pastor at Klein Furra, Saxony (1873-^). 
Since 1883 he has been professor of New-Testament 
exegesis at the University of Rostock. He has been 
a member of the committee for theological exami- 
nations in Mecklenbutg-Schwerin since 1888, a mem- 
ber of the higher ecclesiastical court of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelits since 1893, and a consistorial counselor 
anoe 1901. In theology he is an orthodox Luther- 
an. He has written: Chriatua der Menachen-und 
(htUaaokn (Gotha, 1869) ; Kammeniar Hber die Apoa- 
tdgeaehickte (Leipeic, 1882); Die Evangdien nach 
Matth&ua, Markua und Lukaa in H. Strack and 
0. Zdckler's Kwrzgefaaster Kammentar zum Neuen 
Teatamente (Munich, 1886); Geachichte der neuteata^ 
menUichen Offenbarung (2 vols., 1891-93); Die 
Genugaamkeit und Vielaeitigkeit dea neuteatament^ 
lichen Kanona (Gotersloh, 1896); Symbdik odercon- 
f eaaionelle PrinHpiehlehre (1S97); Die Auaaagen dea 
Neuen Tealamenta Hber den Pentateuch (Berlin, 1898; 
Eng. transl., The New Teatament and the Pentateuch, 
London, 1902); Geachichte der Lehre vam heiligen 
Geiat (GOtersloh, 1899); Der Schriftbeweia fOr die 
evangeliache Rechtfertigungdehre (Halle, 1901); Daa 
Eigenartige dea Chriatentum ala Religion (1902) ; Daa 
Weaen und Wirken dea heiligen Geiatea (2 vols., Ber- 
lin, 1905-07); and Die LUbe, ein unmittelbarea 
Moment dea chriaUichen SedehUbenaj Sine bibliach- 
theologiache ErMerung (Schwerin, 1906). 

ROESSELT, nOs'selt, JOHANN AUGUST: Ger- 
man theologian; b. at ^dle Bfay 2, 1734; d. there 



March 11, 1807. He studied at the University of 
Halle, where he became priva^-docent in 1757, ex- 
traordinary professor in 1760, and full professor of 
theology in 1764. He published: VertKeidigung der 
Wdhrheit und Gdtdichkeil der chriaUichen Religion 
(Halle, 1766; 3d ed., 1783); and Anweiaung zur 
Bildung angehender Theologen (2 vols., 1785). 

Bxbleogbapht: A biography waa written by A. H. Nie- 
meyer, 2 parts, Halle. 1809. 

NOETUS. See Monabchianibm, V., 3. 

NOLASCO, nd^'las^'cd', SAINT PETER: Founder 
of the Order of Mercy (in full, " of our Lady of Mercy 
for the Redemption of Captives "); b. at Le Mas des 
Saintes Puelles, near Castelnaudeiy in Languedoc, 
1189; d. at Valencia Dec. 24, 1256. He early 
showed an inclination to a strict ascetic life, but for a 
time followed the knightly career to which his noble 
birth seemed to have destined him, following Simon 
de Montfort in his campaigns against the Albigenses 
and their supporter Peter II. of Aragon. After the 
great victoiy of Muret (1213), in which Peter fell 
and his son James was taken prisoner. Count Simon 
entrusted him with the guardianship of the young 
prince. In Barcelona, where he spent some time 
in the execution of this duty, he saw and heard much 
of the sufferings of Christian captives in the hands 
of the Moors in North Africa and Spain. He de- 
cided to found an order for their deliverance; and a 
vision of the Virgin which appeared on the same 
night to him, to his confessor Raymond of Penap- 
forte, and to the young King James, seemed a sure 
sign of the divine favor. On Aug. 10, 1228, Peter 
and the associates whom he had secured took the 
three usual monastic vows, and a fourth pledging 
them to give up not only all their property but if 
necessary their own liberty for the redemption of 
Christian captives in the hands of the infidels. The 
order was originally more knightly than monastic; 
it was in a sense a revival of a congregation which 
had existed in Catalonia since 1192 for the care of 
the sick and prisoners. The seven knights and six 
priests who were the first to take the vows were 
joined by thirteen more knights from Peter's home 
in the south of France. King James gave them as 
a dwelling a portion of the royal palace at Barcelona 
with the adjoining chapel of St. Eulalia, untU in 
1232 a large convent, also dedicated to St. Eulalia, 
patroness of Barcelona, was erected for them. The 
papal confirmation was secured in 1230 from Greg- 
ory IX., and repeated in 1235, with the addition of 
the rule of St. Augustine to the original constitution. 
The first general chapter wsis held at Bsircelona in 
1237. Though it was then laid down that the 
priestly members should be in the majority, the 
process of changing it from a knightly to a monastic 
order was not completed un^ the election in 
1317 of the first priestly general, Raymond Albert. 
The original habit was white, bearing the arms of 
Aragon, with a white scapular; inside the house the 
priests were distinguished by an additional hood. 
The discipline of the order was one of military strict- 
ness, including frequent flagellation. 

The new order grew in membership, poeseasions, 
and infliienoe. Instead of sending money, the plan 
was soon adopted of despatching members to Moor- 
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ish territory who should seek out oppresaed Chris- 
tians. The founder, with one companion, undertook 
the first mission of this kind, liberating as many as 
four hundred captives in Valencia and Granada. 
His chief assistant was Baymond Nonatus, who, 
after suffering grievous tortures in Algiers and win- 
ning the name of a mirade-woricer and seer, was 
made a cardinal by Gregoiy IX., but died on his way 
to Rome in 1240. Peter now made a journey to 
Africa, but returned after many perils to Spain, 
where, as well as in Southern France, he labored 
for some time to build up the order. In 1249 age 
and infirmity determined him to resign the general- 
ship. He was canonised by Urban VIII. in 1628. 
The order continued to possess considerable impor- 
tance in Spain until it lost the greater part of its 
poaseasions there in the revolution of 1820. It had 
a large membership also in Southern France, Italy, 
Sicily, and Spanish America. At present it is di- 
vided into four European and six American 
provinces, with about 450 members. The general 
has resided in Rome since the revolutionary move- 
ment drove him from liadrid in 1835. A female 
branch established by Antonio Belasco in 1568 is 
now almost extinct. A third order was founded at 
Barcelona in 1265, but never attained much impor- 
tance. An attempt was made about 1600 to estab- 
lish a reformed or discaloed branch 'after the analogy 
of the Carmelites and Franciscans; Gregoiy XV. 
confirmed it as a separate congregation in 1621, and 
before long it numbered twenty houses. In 1725 
Benedict XIII. formally recognised the whole order 
as belonging to the class of mendicant orders and 
entitled to all their indults and privileges. 

(O. ZOOCLERt.) 

Bibuoobapbt: lives of Nolaaoo are found ia A8B, Jan., 
ii. 981-090; by Qstevan de loa Mondai, Valladolid, 1629; 
in the HiaMre lUUrain de la France, six. fr-9; in P. B. 
Oama, Kirchengeeckichte von SptmUn, iii. 1, pp. 236-239; 
and in /CL, ix. 1927. litaratuie on the order is given in 
M. Gmelin, Die LitUratur zur OeachidUe der Orden 8. Trini- 
UUie .... Carlsmhe, 1870; Gari y Siumell. Bibliolheea 
Mereedaria, Barcelona, 1875; and by Heimbucher, Orden 
und Konifregatioften, ii. 212-218. Consult alto: H. de 
Grammont, in Revue Autorigue, vols, zxv.-zxvii.; C. A. 
Kneller, in SHmmen aua Maria-Laach, Ii. 272 aqq., 357 sqq. ; 
KL, ix. 1927 sqq. 

NOMINALISM. See Scholaoticism. 

NOMINATIO REGIA: The right of the sover- 
eign to nominate to an ecclesiastical position. As 
early as the fifth century (the Merovingian period) 
the Prankish kings exerted a potent influence in the 
filling of the episcopal seats, while under the Caro- 
lingians and German emperors this developed into 
a veritable right of nomination, so that only in a few 
bishoprics were the ancient dectoral rights of the 
deigy and people preserved, and this solely by 
special imperial privileges. It was not until the 
concordat of Worms, in 1122, which ended the dis- 
pute regarding Investiture (q.v.), that the ancient 
electoral rights of the German bishoprics were re- 
established, the emperor merely retaining the privi- 
lege of being present at the election and of accord- 
ing to the elected bishop the investiture, before his 
consecration. Contrary to this rule, however, the 
popes, who in the mean time had attained a decisive 
influence in the filling of the episcopal seats, granted 



to many princes the right to nominate the bishops in 
their own lands, partly by means of concordats and 
partly by efpecial indult (concession). At present 
this so<»lled mmdnatio regia exists (with few ex- 
ceptions) in Austria, Bavaria, and (until the recent 
separation of Church and State) also in France, as 
weU as in the Roman Catholic states of Central and 
South America. It, like the election by the cathe- 
dral chapter, constitutes merely a presentation, al- 
though it involves a consideration of the requisite 
canonical qualifications, and the nominee acquires 
the right to administer the episcopal jurisdiction 
only through the papal confirmation, which in ttua 
case is called iruiUuHo canomca. £. Sbhung. 

NOMINATION, RIGHT OF ALTERNATIVB {Jus 
variandi). The right of a lay Roman Catholic 
patron in Germany and Austria to bring forward 
another candidate for nomination by the property 
authorised superior ecclesiastic, within the legal 
limit of time following a prior nomination. The 
ecclesiastical patron is not permitted to exercise 
this right, and only in a case where he has unwit- 
tingly nominated an improper person is he allowed 
a fresh nomination. The superior ecclesiastic has 
the privilege of selecting from among the candidates 
the one that he shall consider the most suitable (so- 
called cumulative alternative). 

It is questioned whether the patron has the right 
of multiple nomination. The common law does not 
contain any decision thereupon. It does not inter- 
fere with ecclesiastical interests; on the contrary, 
it favors them, inasmuch as it allows the bishop a 
greater number of persons to choose from, and hence 
the canonists are in favor of multiple alternation, 
rather than against it. E. Sehlinq. 

NOMOCANONS: The name given in the Eastern 
Church to ecclesiastical rules. Nomoi, on the other 
hand, designates secular and especially imperial laws. 
The Greek canons were at first arranged chronologic- 
ally, in special collections, but were later disposed 
systematically for practical convenience, under 
fifty titles, among others by Johannes Scholasticus. 
The secular regulations and rules were also assembled 
in various collections, partly ofi^ial and partly 
private, especially in the codex of Justinian, the 
collection of Novdla, later in the Basilicans. With 
the great number of imperial regulations, the neces- 
sity soon became apparent of making a special col- 
lection of those concerning ecclesiastical matters. 
Soon after the death of Justinian a qrstematical 
arrangement and combination was begun of both 
canons and those nomoi which concerned ecclesias- 
tical affairs and the name Nomocanon was used for 
this collection. Not long after the death of Johannes 
Scholasticus, such a collection was made from his 
codification in fifty chapters, from the above-men- 
tioned selection of NoveUa in eighty-seven chapters, 
and from other sources, and this was later elaborated, 
augmented, and perfected. Of much greater im- 
portance and diffusion was another nomocanon of 
fourteen titles, which was for a long time ascribed to 
the patriarch Photius. The original collection belongs 
to liie seventh centuxy. In 883, the work was com- 
pleted, but not by Photius, to whom it was ascribed 
in accordance with a statement of Balsamon. At 
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the great Synod of Constantinople 920, it was de- 
clared binding for the whole church. In the eleventh 
oentmy, this nomocanon was again revised and 
augmented. The most important commentaiy on 
the nomocanon was composed by Theodore Bal- 
samon, between 1169 and 1177. Although this 
nomocanon stood in high regard and was spread far 
and wide, the necessity was soon felt for a more 
convenient arrangement of the contents; the Syn- 
iofffna, by Mattheus Blastares, in 1335, answered 
this requirement, and it may be counted among the 
nomocanons, although it does not bear that name. 
It consists of 303 titles which are arranged alpha- 
betically, according to the substantives of their 
rubrics; as a rule first come the canonical regulations 
and after these the namoi; however, under some 
UUes, there are only kammes, under others, only 
nomai. This work (printed in W. Beveridge, Syn- 
odieon, vol. ii., part ii., Oxford, 1672) has been 
widely circulated in the orient and was, with the 
nomocanon of fourteen titles, the general handbook 
of the dfeigy. The laige number of manuscripts, 
even of recent times, proves that both works pre- 
served their reputation among the Greeks even 
under the Turkish rule. Another nomocanon was 
much in use according to numerous existing copies; 
this was compiled in 1561 by Manuel ICalaxos, a 
notaiy of Thebes. 

In the Russian Church there is in use, even down 
to modem times, a frequently published collection, 
employed also in the secular courts and bearing the 
name KormUahaia KrUga, " Book for the Steers- 
man"; among other regulations it contains also 
a nomocanon of fourteen titles. The first compi- 
lation of this collection is to be referred to the labors 
of the Servian Archbishop Sava, of the beginning of 
the thirteenth centuiy. From Servia the collection 
went to Bulgaria, and thence to Russia at the re- 
quest of the Metropolitan Qyril II., where it was 
recognized as an official collection in a synod held at 
Wladimir ia 1274. In 1630 it appeared for the first 
time in print. 

Besides the KormUahaia, use was made in the 
Servian Church of the alphabetical Synlagma of 
Blastares, and this is employed also in Bulgaria. In 
Russia, in the nineteenth centuiy, a further collec- 
tion was formed known as the Kniga pravU; this 
was used in connection with the KormUahaia, and in 
Servia, in addition to the latter, a private edition is 
used, the Zbomik (Zara, 1884; 2d ed., Neusats, 
1886), which contains also the nomocanon of 
fourteen titles. 

In Moldavia as weU as in Wallachia, these old 
collections were formerly in general use, especially 
the Syntagma of Blastares, until, in the first part of 
the seventeenth centuiy, the Moldavians formed 
their own canonical codification in their own lan- 
guage. The first of these (1632) is a translation of 
the nomocanon of Manuel Malaxos. Another 
codification appeared in 1652, and is called Pravila 
cea mare or Indreptarea legji. This collection, of 
which Peter Dobra, 1772, made a Latin translation, 
constituted the c^cial collection of the Greco- 
Oriental Rumanian Church. 

Besides the above-mentioned works there are 
many collections under the names Nomocanonea, 



Kanonaria, Nomima, which contain canons only, 
and not, as do the above, both canonical and secular 
rules. To the former belong, among others, the No- 
mocanon DoxopaJtria and the collection of Nicodemus 
and Agapius (1793) called Pedalum, " The Rudder," 
which at the present time forms the collection in 
official use in the Oriental Church. (E. Sehling.) 
Bzbuoorapht: J. B. Pitra, Jurin eodeaiatUd Oraeorum 
hutoria ei numumerUa, ii. 368 sqq., 416 sqq.. 2 vols., Rome, 
1864-68; 0. VoeUus and H. Jiutel, Bibliotheea juru 
eanoniei veleria, ii. 603-4MOt Paris, 1661; C. £. ZachariA, 
Hiatorim juris Graco-Romani deUnsoHo, Heidelbeis, 1830; 
J. Hexigenrtther, in Archiv fUr katholischea Kirchenneht, 
new series, zvii (1870), 208 sqq.; N. Milas, DasKirch^n- 
reefU der morgerUanduchien Kirehe, p. 173, Zara, 1897. 

NON-ADORANTS. See Daviois, Franciscus, 
§§4-5. 

IfON-CONFORMISTS: A term applied to the 
2,000 clergymen who, in 1662, after the Restoration, 
left the Church of England rather than submit to the 
Act of Uniformity (q.v.) which required assent to 
the Book of Common Prayer. Later it came to 
apply to the Protestant dissenters and in general 
to those who at any period in English histoiy, since 
the establishment of Protestantism, have refused to 
conform to the doctrines and practises of the estab- 
lished Church. In the place of Puritanism before 
the Restoration now came, after the Restoration, 
political non-conformity, which has its seat princi- 
pally among the middle or lower-middle classes, the 
yeomanry of former times. The Act of Uniformity 
was followed by other repressive measures: in 1664, 
the Conventicle Act (q.v.) declaring it unlawful to 
be present at any religious meeting not conducted 
according to the usages of the Church of England 
where more than five persons in addition to the 
family were assembled; in 1665, the Five-Mile Act 
(q.v.) intended to banish the ministers from their 
friends; and, in 1673, the Test Act (q.v.), incapaci- 
tating every person from holding any public office 
who had not publicly taken the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper according to the usages of the Church 
of England. 

In an effort to unite the opposition to the estab- 
lished Church, the Ropian Catholic King James II. 
suspended, by a Declaration of Liberty of Conscience 
in 1687, the execution of all penal laws in ecclesias- 
tical matters and all tests and oaths. As a result 
ministers were released from jails and restored. The 
Toleration Act of 1689, imder William III., secured to 
Protestant dissenters a legal existence together with 
freedom of worship and government under the con- 
dition of self-support. This act did not repeal the 
penal statutes, which were, however, no longer en- 
forced. The benefits conferred by it were much 
curtailed by the Occasional Communion Act, at the 
accession of Queen Anne, which excluded from civil 
office those non-conformists who had qualified under 
the Test Act (q.v.); and by the Schism Bill, which 
restricted the work of education to certificated 
churchmen. These restrictions were removed under 
George III., and the Test Act was repealed in 1743. 
The non-conformists have since enjoyed religious 
liberty, but the agitation has continued, having for 
its end ecclesiastical disestablishment. In 1836, 
the dissenters were allowed marriage by their own 
ministers and rites, and the tithes were commuted 
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into rent chaiges, though in the latter form they are 
yet a source of bitter offense. Registration of births, 
deaths, and marriages was transferred from Church 
to State and a charter given to the free University 
of London, imposing no religious teste. Along edu- 
cational lines, the great imiversities were thrown 
open to young non-conformists in 1871, and a i^tem 
of state schools established which rendered non-con- 
formists independent of the established Church for 
primary education; and their latest agitation was 
the unsuccessful Education Bill in 1906, providing 
for optional religious education in all state schools. 
In 1880 non-confomusts secured the enactment of 
the Burial Laws Amendment by virtue of which 
dissenting ministers may conduct funerals in church- 
yards and in the consecrated parts of cemeteries, 
but the customary fees must still be paid to the 
clergy of the established Church. Though divided 
by distinctions of sect, yet as a compact, aggressive 
body, they hold the balance of power, outnumber 
the adherents of the Church of England, and stand 
as the representatives of liberality in doctrine as 
well as in polity. The chief organization through 
which non-conformity is to work cooperatively for 
the promotion of dissenters' rights and religious 
liberty are the " General Body of Protestant Min- 
isters of the Three Denominations " (Presbyterian, 
Independent, and Baptist) constituted in 1727 and 
still meeting annually; the " Liberation Society "; 
and the " Free Chiuxsh Council." See Libebtt, 

REUOIO08. 

BiBuoa&irar: The Uteratuie under CoNaaBQAnoicAUvn; 
PuBXTANs; and Libbbtt, Rbuoxoub, is pertinent; A. S. 
Dyer, SkdeKet of Engliah Nonoonjormity, London, 1881; 
T. Priee, HiaC of Proiettant Nanecnformiiy in Eni^and, 2 
vole., London, 183(^-38; J. A. Jamee, ProluUmt Noneon- 
formity, ib.. 1849; T. Coleman, The MjOOO Confeamnn of 
leen, ib., i860; idem. The Bngliah Confeaaon after the 
Reformation to the Days of the Comnumwealth, ib., 1862; 
R. Vaushan, Bngluh Nonamformity, ib., 1862; T. Reeo, 
Prote$Umt Nonconformity in Walee, ib., 1883; J. Ham- 
mond. Bnglieh Nonconformity ^ ib., 1893; C. S. Home, Non- 
conformity in the 19th Century, ib., 1905. 

NON-JURORS: The name originally applied to 
those members of the Church of En^and who re- 
fused the oath of allegiance to William and Mary 
in 1689, on the ground that they were bound by 
their oaths to James II. Their number included 
the archbishop of Canterbury, and the bishops of 
Bath and Wells, Chichester, Ely, Gloucester, Nor- 
wich, Peterborough, and Worcester, and about 400 
of the clergy. Five bishops were deprived of their 
sees in 1691, having died in the mean time. The 
name came to apply to the separate organization 
which was formed, congregations belonging to 
which continued to exist until the death of the last 
bishop, Boothe, in 1805, though the importance of 
the movement ceased with the death of Bishop 
Hickes in 1715. The separation introduced many 
changes from the usages of the established Church. 
A book of Deviations for Primitive CaJthMcs was 
compiled upon the basis of the Book of Common 
Prayer, but differing quite widely from it. 

Biblioorapht: T. Lathbniy, HiM, of ihe Nonjurora, Lon- 
don, 1862; J. Cosin. The Names of the . . . Nonjurors 
. . . , their Places of Abode; the Parities where their Lands 

lav ed. E. E. Estoourt and J. O. Payne, London, 

1885; Miss A. Strickland, Lives of the Seven Bithops 



Imprisoned in 1688, London, 1866; W. H. Htttfton. The 
Bntflish Church {leM-lTU), chap, xiii., London, 1903; 
J. H. Overton, The Nonjurors, Their Lioes, Principles and 
Writings, ih., 1902; and the literature under Kbn, TaoMAS; 
Law, William; Sangeoft, Wiluam. 

IION-RESIDEIICE: The term applied to the 
absenteeism of a cleric from his sphere of duty, while 
he enjoys the emoluments though his duties are per- 
formed by a deputy or substitute. In an early 
period the cause of non-residence seems to have been 
the pursuit of ambitious schemes or of personal in- 
terests; afterward the usual cause was plurality of 
offices in the same person's possession. The matter 
was dealt with in synods and councils from Sardica 
(344) to Trent (1545-63). The older legislation 
sought to suppress the evil by limiting the term dur- 
ing which a bishop was allowed to be absent from 
his see. The Coimcil of Trent adopted amore effect- 
ive measure, forfeiture of revenues. In the Church 
of England, non-residence caused by plurality 
of offices was at times very frequent. The legisla- 
tion in 1 and 2 Vict., cap. 106, treats the question in 
a way similar to that of the Council of Trent. 

HONE: The service for the ninth hour in the 
Breviary (q.v.), recited normally at 3 p.m., though 
frequently earlier, even before the community mass 
in monastic houses during Lent. Its structure is the 
same as that of Terce and Sext (qq.v.). 

NONNA: Wife of Gregory Nasianzen. See 
Grbgort Nazianzen. 

NORNOS, na'nds, OF PANOPOLIS: A Greek 
poet of Upper E^gypt who flourished c. 400. He is 
mentioned by Agathias (Hist., iv. 23; ed. B. G. 
Niebuhr in CSHB, p. 257, Bonn, 1828) as the author 
of the Dionysiaka and by Eudocia in the Viola- 
Hum (ed. J. Flach, p. 514, no. 725, Leipsic, 1880) 
as the author of an epic '* Paraphrase of the Gospel 
of John. " Both of these works have been preserved. 
It has been suggested by Dr&seke that the two poems 
were not by the same author, but the similarity of 
style and the prosody seem to support the traditional 
view. The date of Nonnos is uncertain, but the 
style of his poems points to the beginning of the 
fifth century. A Noxmos is mentioned as the father 
of Sosena of Synesius (Episl., xliii., p. 181 of Paris 
ed., 1631) which would plare liim in the same period. 
He seems to have been converted to Christianity 
after writing the Dionysiaka which contains heathen 
ideas. The Paraphrase shows a decline in imagina- 
tive power and prosodic strictness. It has not come 
down entire, a lacuna of some fifty verses occurring 
in all known manuscripts. The surviving woik 
consists of about 3,750 hexameters, divided in the 
printed editions into twenty-one chapters to cor- 
respond with the chapter divisions of the Gospel. 
The poet follows the course of the Gospel sentence 
by sentence, so that it is often ea^ to tell what 
words of the original he has preserved in his ren- 
dering. He supplements the simple account of the 
Evangelist with fancies of his own, not always in 
the best taste. 

The first printed edition of Nonnos is an Aldine 
of the year 1501 . It may be found in the university 
library at Leipsic and at Vienna. The Aldine text 
was copied in numerous editions. The edition by 
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SeoeriuB (Hagenau, 1527) is prefaced with a letter by 
Melanchthon to the Abbot Friedrich of St. Aegidien 
at Nuremberg commending the '' veiy learned 
poems of Nonnos on John's Gospel in place of 
many a prolix commentary." The latest and best 
edition is that of A. Scheindler (Leipsic, 1881). Of 
especial value is the " Paraphrase " toward the re- 
construction of the text of the Johannine Gospel. 
Hermann KOchly, foremost in the use of the Para- 
phrase for textual criticism, is of the opinion that 
Nonnos had a briefer text of the Crospel than those 
now critically studied by Lachmann, Tischendorf , 
and Buttmann — and is inclined to regard that as 
the original {Opuscula pkUologica, vol. L, Opusctda 
Latina, ed. G. Kinkel, pp. 421-426, Leipsic, 1881). 
Scheindler, in the main, accepted KOchly's views, 
though not in all details. Lately Friedrich Blass 
(in his edition of John's Gospel, Leipsic, 1902) and 
Ralph Jansaen have gone into the subject. Blass 
is of the opinion that the text which Nonnos used 
agreed in many points with codex Syrus SinaUicus, 
with codex D., the Latin witnesses, and with Chiys- 
oetom. Janssen has issued Daa JohannM-Evange- 
Uumy nach der Paraphrase dea Notmoa Panopdi- 
tanu9 mit einem aus/Hhrlicfien krUiachen Apparat 
(Le^Mic, 1903), which is an attempt to reproduce 
the original text of the Fourth Gospel from Nonnos. 
Both Blass and Janssen agree upon the fact of a 
shorter original text of the Gospel, having obtained 
additional evidence unknown to Kdchly. 

(Carl Bsbthvau.) 
Bibuoqrapbt: Fabridua-Haries, Biblioiheca Oraea, viii. 
601-«i2. Hamburg, 1802; A. Pauly, Real-EneyklapOdie 
dtr klaniaehen AUerlummoiaaenaEhaftien, v. 002 aqq., Stutt- 
eut, 1848; G. Benihardy. Qrundnaa der oriBckUehen 
LiiUniur, U. 1. pp. 45. 374 aqq.. 393-394, HaUe, 1867; 
Kiumbacher, OeacAicAte, pp. 10, 665. 

ROPH, nef : A dty of £!gypt, mentioned by several 
prophets (Isa. xix. 13; Jer. ii. 16, xliv. 1, xlvi.14, 19; 
£zdc. XXX. 13, 16) of the eighth to the sixth centu- 
ries. It is in the Septuagint correctly identified 
with Memphis. The name is a corruption from the 
Egyptian name of the town Men^nu/er, Men/er, 
(Coptic Menfej in the cuneiform inscriptions, Mempi). 
The ruins of Noph at Memphis are located on the 
western bank of the Nile, somewhat south of Cairo, 
in the neighborhood of the villages Mitrahine and 
Bedrasch^n. Here are also the niins of the chief 
temple of Noph which was consecrated to the local 
god Ptah. According to tradition, the town was 
founded by the first historical king, Menes, and was 
influential under the old kingdom (third miUen- 
nium B.C.). Even at the time of Augustus, Memphis 
was yet a large and populous town« but seems to have 
lost its importance in the Byzantine period and to 
have decayed completely after the foundation of 
Cairo under the Arabic rule. (G. Steindobft.) 
BiBUoaRAPHT: C. R. Lepaiua, DenkmOler auM JBgypUn, 
iL 1. 6 parts, Beilin, 1849-^; W. Smith, lHaionary of 
Qrttk and Roman Oeography, ii. 324-326, London, 1878 
(gives history) ; A. Erman, Life in Andml Eowi* ib., 1894. 

HORBERTy nORBERTIIIES. See PasMONSTRA- 

TEN8IAX8. 

HORRISy JOHN: English clergyman, usually 
mentioned in connection with the Cambridge Pla- 
tonists (q.v.) ; b. at Collingboume-Kingston (14 m. 



n.e. of Salisbuiy), Wiltshire, 1657; d. at Bemerton 
(2 m w.n.w. of Salisbuiy), Wiltshu^, 1711. He 
was educated at Winchester School and Exeter Co\- 
lege, Oxford (B.A., 1680), and was later appointed a 
fellow of AU Souls' (M.A., 1684). From 1692 until 
his death he was rector of Bemerton, the parish 
earlier held by George Herbert. Though an Oxford 
man, and thus, one might suppose, imder the do- 
minion of Aristotle, he early devoted himself to the 
study of Plato, and kept up a correspondence with 
More on metaphysical problems. In fact, it was he 
who handed on ^e tradition of idealism to Berkeley 
in the next generation. As a Platonist, he was nat- 
urally in opposition to the method of Locke, with 
whom he found himself in conflict also as the prin- 
cipal English disciple of Malebranche. His Eaaay 
towards the Theory of an Ideal and Intelligible World 
(2 vols., London, 1701-04), represents this side of 
his teaching, though his most popular work was the 
MiaceUaniea (Oxford, 1687), poems, essays, letters, 
etc. 
BxBXJoaiiAFHT: Consult, besideB the literature under Cam- 

BRiDGB Platonxstb, A. 4 Wood, Athtma Ozonien$e»t ed. 

P. Bliss, iv. 583-586, London, 1820; Julian, Hymnology, 

p. 810: DNB, 3di. 132-134. 

NORTH AFRICAN CHURCH. 

Region and Population ({ 1). 

Entrance and Growth of Christianity (I 2). 

Oiganisation of Christianity (I 3). 

Sehism, Doctrines, and Peneoutions (f 4). 

Final Conflicts with Heathenism; Fall under Islam (I 5). 

Grouped with the Mediterranean countries by 

reason of its position, boundary, and peculiarity of 

population. North Africa became the theater of a 

political, religious, and economic development which 

quite early brought this country into 

I. Region relations with the Roman Empire, and, 

and Pop- in turn, with the Roman Church. 

oktion. Bounded north and west by the Medi- 
terranean Sea and the Atlantic Ocean; 
south and east by the Sahara and the Libyan Desert; 
separated from the rest of Africa, the region com- 
prising modem Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoli 
appears like a land by itself. Hence it was called 
Lesser Africa, while among the Arabs it bore the 
designation Djezirat el Maghreb, " Island of the 
West." The term AOarUide points to the Atlas 
range and its bearings upon IJie structure of the 
country and the character of its soil. On the west, 
this range ultimately subsides into the plain of the 
Bagradas, chief stream of North Africa; thus also 
affording the principal channel of entrance for ex- 
ternal civilizations. The population shows three 
component elements: the Berbers, a term commonly 
applied to the native races; the Phenician invasion, 
which spread especially over the coast regions, found- 
ing also many small town-communities within the 
country; and the Roman colonization, as to the 
brilliant results of which more than one African 
Pompeii affords knowledge. 

Christianity must have reached Africa in the 
first century; in Tertullian's time the Christians 
were already quite numerous. In the way of en- 
trance gates, besides Carthage, other coast towns 
were also available, and expansion or propagation 
in the interior was facilitated by the militaiy roads, 
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penetratiz^ the entire district. Possibly Roman 
soldiers and officials were lai^y the pioneers of 
Christianity, a suggestion favored by the strong 
military element in the church language of Africa. 
Though TertuUian names but four towns besides 
Carthage with Christian congregations (Hadrume- 
tum, Thysdrus, LambAsb, headquarters of the 
third legion, and Uthina), there were Christians 

by that time also in Mauretania. But 

a. Entrance the Christian element must have 

and Growth grown vexy considerably from that 

of Chris- period until 249, seeing that Cyprian 

tianity. [Epist., Ixxiii. 3) speaks of *' so many 

thousand heretics." With reference to 
the source, every indication points to Rome. North 
Africa furnished a peculiarly productive soil for 
Christianity. Under the expansion of the great 
landed Roman estates, the sometime free cultivators 
lapsed more and more into the condition of bond- 
men; thus forming, together with the slaves, the 
great body among whom the Gospel found willing 
acceptance, from whom also those hordes were sub- 
sequently recruited, who, as wandering monastics, 
made conunon cause with the Donatists. The relig- 
ious elements already on the ground were opposed 
by Christianity. TertuUian and Cyprian discounte- 
nanced the veneration accorded to the Berber 
princes. StiU greater danger came from the Punic re- 
ligion, stained as it was by bloody human sacrifices 
and immoral rites. In relation to the Punic relig- 
ion, again, there manifested itself the great adapta- 
bility of Roman paganism: Phenician Baal becomes 
Roman Saturn; Astarte (Tanit) became *' The Great 
Goddess," " Celestial Diana," " Great Goddess Vir- 
gin Celestial." The Punic language maintained it- 
self long beside the Latin; but the Bible was trans- 
lated into neither the Punic nor the Berber tongue. 
Indeed, by using the Latin language Christianity 
rendered the Romans an important auxiliaiy service 
in colonization. 

The gradual spread of Christianity over North 
Africa, advancing from Africa Proconsularis across 
Numidia, was closely attended with the formation of 

numerous congregations; and just as 

3. Organ- their political connection lay with 

ization of Rome, so did their ecclesiastical organic 

Christianity, zation reflect the like influence. Six 

provinces were formed in the reign of 
Diocletian; Proconsularis (Zeugitana), Byzacium 
(Byzacena), Numidia, Tripolis, Mauretania Sitifensis, 
and Mauretania Caesareensis, and with these the con- 
temporary church provinces coincided. At the head 
of each stood the primate, a rank held by the eld- 
est bishop of the province, who bore the designation 
aenex, except in Proconsularis, where the primate was 
constantly associated with Carthage, the metropoli- 
tan see. The Christians endured many troubles from 
the Arian Vandals, at Carthage and in the Proconsu- 
laris, who sequestrated churches and possessions. 
Another factor of influence on the state of the church 
was the spread of the Moors, who during the Vandal 
period recaptured a laige part of the earlier Roman 
possessions. The number of congregations under 
direct episcopal control was considerable. Of such 
there were, in Augustine's time, at least 500, al- 
though the installation of bishops in the country 



districts and smaller towns was forbidden. The 
great number of bishops has been explained by the 
Africans' municipal bent and by the many rural 
towns. On the laige landed estates, besides, even 
the separate '' castles " sometimes had bishops of 
their own. It is possible also that, owing to the 
conflict between Catholics and Donatists, in many 
places rival bishops were set up. Where there was 
no bishop, the congr^^tion was led by a presbyter, 
assisted by a deacon. For better ecclesiastical cure, 
Carthage came to be divided into regions, after the 
precedent of Rome. The organization and scope of 
episcopal power involve the adjunct oi that eccle- 
siastical '' penitentiaiy " which b^;an with Ter- 
tuUian and reached its termination under Qyprian. 
As defender of the primitive Christian theory of 
morality, and as Montanist, TertuUian opposed the 
innovation that was introduced at Rome by CaHx- 
tus, whereby sins of lewdness, previously classed 
with idolatry and murder as mortal sins, were reck- 
oned with pardonable sins. In Cyprian there arose 
for the North African Church a bishop who, on the 
one hand, compatibly with Rome, both terminated 
the influence of the remaining clergy and of the 
congregation, as " reinforcing " the bishop's, but on 
the other hand stoutly and successf uUy guajrded, in 
opposition to Rome, the independence of the African 
Church, and himself became practicaUy, if not le- 
gaUy, the primate of the Church in North Africa. 
This was owing alike to his towering personality, 
and to the importance accruing to the bishop of the 
capital of the country. Contributing to this end 
were the general synods, which were held over and 
above the provincial synods, the latter embracing 
either single, or several coUective, provinces. Peculiar 
to the Church of North Africa are the seniores plMs 
(" elders of the people "), who may be regarded as a 
sort of congregational leaders. They are distin- 
guished, on the one side, from clerics; but, on the 
other side, they are designated as ecdesUutici veri, 
"men of the Church." 

The tranquU development of church affairs was 
disturbed by nuuiy divisions and sects, which found 
a favorable soU in North Africa. The Montanists 
(see Montanism) and Manicheans (q.v.) won to their 
cause the two principal theologians of 
4. Schism, the country, the Montanists gaining 
Doctrines, Cyprian, and the Manicheans, for a tune, 
and Per- Augustine. It was Donatism, how- 
secutions. ever, which inflicted the deepest 
wounds upon the African Church, and 
the Donatist movement not only produced a Nu- 
midian national Church, but also spread over the 
other provinces. For more than a century after the 
year 312, this great schism divided the North African 
Church into two camps, at times of nearly equal 
strength. The significance of the North African 
Church in relation to the development of Christian 
doctrine is best ascertained from the writings of 
TertuUian, on whom Csrprian depends, and from 
St. Augustine's works, lliere were also such active 
apologists as Amobius and Laetantius. Some in- 
sight into the moral status is afforded by TertuUian 
(De spectaculia; De pomitentia, and De pudicUia) 
and Cyprian (Ad Danatum; De habUu virginum); 
as also by St. Augustine's ** Confessions." A val- 
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uable contribution as to the status of cloisters in 
the several provincial churches is furnished by the 
" Life " of Fulgentius of Ruspe (q.v.). The toler- 
ance accorded by the Roman government to foreign 
religions advantaged the Christians of North Africa 
until the edict of Emperor Marcus Aurelius, in 
177, produced the first victims of persecution in the 
case of Namphamo and companions; while not long 
afterward (180), the Scilitan martyrs succumbed to 
the same doom. Of particular note, again, was 
the martyrdom of Perpetua and Felicitas (see Per- 
petua), in the time of Septimius Severus. The 
operations of the Decian peniecution are known 
through Cyprian's De lapns, and through the history 
of the penance dispute (see Lapsi) ; while of the final 
persecution under Diocletian there are reminders in 
the allusion in an inscription to the ** days of 
offering " [of sacrifice to pagan gods]. After con- 
clusion of peace between the Roman government 
and the Christian Church, an enhanced seal for 
buOding set in on all sides, as is shown by the many 
ruins of ecclesiastical edifices. 

Christianity and paganism now b^an to change 
parts. From the year 341, the laws against heathen 
worship were multiplied. The temples were closed 
and their assets called in. A decree of 
5. Final the year 399 forbids the destruction of 
Conflicti those temples that were no longer used 
with for the worship of idols. A council at 
Heatiien- Carthage in the year 401 resolves that 
ism; Fall the emperors shall extirpate idolatry, 
under Islam, and demolish, or cause to be demolished, 
such temples as possess no artistic 
value. Altars and images of the gods were depos- 
ited in museums. A number of these, with the in- 
scription Trandaki de sorderUibus locia, *' removed 
from ignominious places," are now in the museum 
at Cttsarea in Mauretania. In the towns, paganism 
still derived a temporary support from certain mu- 
nicipal offices with associated priestly functions; yet 
these, too, were gradually divested of their priestly 
coloring. After TertuUian, the controversial antago- 
nism of heathenism, as also of the Christian sects, was 
especially espoused by Augustine. But North Africa 
never became a thoroughly Christian coxmtry. This 
was prevented by the native tribes, which were con- 
tinually making new incursions and threatening the 
civilised power of the country. When, once more, 
the Bysantine dominion undertook a final Christian 
propaganda, there was a vast territory at band for 
the purpose. Yet with all the conquests achieved 
by Christianity in North Africa, heathenism was 
not completely extirpated, and survived not only 
the Roman and Vandal periods, but also the Byzan- 
tine era, only to collapse in a common fate with 
Christianity before Islam; which effected the con- 
quest of the country in the years 647-717, together 
with the annihilation of the North African Church. 

(A. SCHWARZE.) 

Bibuookapbt: As sources, besides the works of the Church 
Fathen indicated in the text, consult: Codex eanonum 
eoeUna Afncana, ed. H. Justel, Paris, 1614; NoUHa dig- 
nilatum, ed. E. Bdeking, 3 parts, Bonn, 1839-^40. Con- 
sult further: O. Meltser, GeBchiehU der Carthager, 2 vols., 
Periin. 1872-06; J. Lloyd, The North African Church, 
London, 1880; C. J. Tissot, Oeographie comparie de la 
province romaAne d^Afrifue, 2 vols., Paris, 1884-88; A. C. 
VIII.— 13 



Pallu de Lessert, Lee Paetee de la Ntmidit, ib. 1888; idem, 
Faetea dee provincee afrieaneet 2 vols., ib. 1806; Q. Bois- 
sier. La Fin du paoanieme, 2 vols., ib. 1801; idem, 
VAfiriqiie romaine, ib., 1896; R. Cagnat, L'AmUe romaine 
^Afiique el Poceupaiion miliiaire de rAfrique eoue lee 
empereuret ib. 1892; A. Schwane, UfUereuchungen Hber 
die Hueaere Entunckelung der afirikaniachen Kirche, Gdt- 
tan«en, 1892; A. Toulotte, G6ographie de VAfrique chrS- 
tienne, 4 vols., Paris, 1892-04; £. Le Blant, Lee PeraS- 
cutione H lee martyra aux premiere eiidee de notre kre, ib. 
1803; P. Monveauz, 6tude eur la littSrature latine dAf- 
rique, ib. 1804; C. Diehl, UAfrique byeantine. Hiatoire 
de la domination byeaniine en Afriquet ib. 1806; P. Allard, 
Le Chrielianiame el Fempire romain de NSron di ThSodoee, 
ib., 1807; F. Ferrere, La SiluaHon religieuae de VAfrique 
romaine depute la fin du iv. aikcU juaqu'h 4^9, ib., 1807; 
L. R. Holme, The ExHnction of the Chriatian Churchea in 
North Africa, London, 1808; A. Schulten, D<ia rOmiache 
Afrika, Leipsic, 1800; F. Wieland, Ein Auafluq ine all- 
chriaUiche Afrika, Vienna, 1000; L. Schmidt, GeachichU 
der Wandalen, Leipsic, 1001; P. Monoeauz, HieUnre lit- 
tSraire de VAfrique chrHienne, 2 vols., Paris, 1001-02; A. 
Graham, Roman Africa. An Ouiline of the Hietory of the 
Roman Occupation of North Africa, London, 1002; A. 
Hamack, Die Mieeion und die Aualfreitung dee Chriaten- 
tuma in den eraten S Jahrhunderten, 2d ed., Leipsic, 1006, 
Eng. transl.. The Expaneion of Christianity, 2 vols., London, 
1008; H. Leclercq, VAfrixnte chritienne, 2 vols., Paris, 
1004. Much of the literature under Auauanira; Ctp- 
bian; Donatism; and Txbtuluan is pertinent. 

NORTH AMERICA. See Canada; Mexico; 
United States. 

NORTH, BROWNLOW: Evangelist of the Free 
Church of Scotland; b. at Chelsea (a suburb of Lon- 
don) Jan. 6, 1810; d. at Tullichewan Castle (15 m. 
n.w. of Gla^ow) Nov. 9, 1875. He was a grandson 
of Brownlow North, bishop of Winchester, and a 
grandnephew of Lord North. He studied at Eaton, 
and at Magdalen College, Oxford, and graduated 
from the university in 1842, with a view to holy 
orders, but was refused ordination. He had no 
settled occupation, and the most of his time was 
spent on the estates of relatives in Scotland. He 
was careless of religious duties, and known as a 
seeker of pleasure, imtil Nov., 1854, when, as he was 
visiting at Dallas Moors, Scotland, his whole spirit- 
ual natiure underwent a radical change. For months 
he read nothing but the Bible, meanwhile conduct- 
ing religious meetings. His success as an evangelist 
was rapid, and during later years he visited every 
important town in Scotland and some places in Eng- 
land. In 1859 the Free Church of Scotland formally 
recognized him as an evangelist. He took part in 
the great revivals of Ireland in 1859 and Scotland 
in 1860. 
Biblioorapht: K. Moody Stuart, Brownlow North, Recorde 

and ReeoUectiona, London, 1870. 

NORTH, FRANK MASON: Methodist Episco- 
palian; b. in New Yoric City Mar. 3, 1850. He was 
educated at Wesleyan University, Bliddletown, 
Conn. (A.B. 1872), after which he held pastorates 
at Florida, N. Y. (1873-74), Amenia, N. Y. (1874r- 
1877), Cold Spring, N. Y. (1877-78), Church of the 
Saviour, New York Gty (1879-81), White Plains, 
N. Y. (1882-83), Calvaiy Church, New York City 
(1884-86), and Middletown, Conn. (1887-91). Since 
1892 he has been corresponding secretary of the New 
Yoric City Church Extension and Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and also editor 
of The Christian City, He is noted for an extended 
activity in the direction of church federation and in 
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the work of the Evangelical Alliance, as well as in 
philanthropic enterprises. 

NORTON, ANDREWS: American Unitarian; 
b. at Hingham, Mass., Deo. 31, 1786; d. at Newport, 
R. I., Sept. 18, 1853. He passed in 1801 from the 
Derby Academy at Hingham to Harvard, where he 
was graduated in 1804. He then studied theology 
and preached for a short time diuing 1809 at Augusta, 
Me.; in Oct., 1809, he becasie tutor in Bowdoin Col- 
lege, and in 1811 tutor of mathematics at Harvard 
for a few months. Theology in New England was 
then in a very excited condition. In 1812 he pub- 
lished The General ReposUoTy, a liberal theological 
journal. It was too scholarly and perhaps too bold 
for the public and lived only two years. In 1813 he 
became librarian of Harvard Ck)llege and lecturer on 
Biblical criticism and hermeneutics. In 1814 he 
published the writings of his deceased friend, Charles 
Eliot. When the Harvard Divinity School was 
founded in 1819 Norton was elected professor of 
Biblical literature; he filled that chair until 1830 
and took an active part in all university matters. 

After giving up the professorship he occupied 
himself without rest in literary and theological re- 
searches. In 1833 he issued A Statement of Reaeane 
for not Believing the Doctrine of Trinitariane Con- 
cerning the Nature of God and the Person of CkriM 
(Cambridge, 11th ed., 1876). In 1833 and 1834, 
with his friend Charles Folsom, he edited The Select 
Journal of Foreign Periodical Literature, In 1819 he 
had begun his most important work. The Evidencee 
of the Genuineneae of the GoapeU (3 vols., Boston, 
1837--44; 2d ed., 1846; summary in one volume, 
1867). Norton published also several addresses, in- 
cluding a Diecouree on the Latest Form of Infidelity 
(Cambridge, 1839), a refutation of Straiiss's views, 
many valuable articles in the North American Re- 
vieWf the Christian Examiner^ and the Christian 
Disciple, and several hymns of no mean merit. He 
collected a few of his shorter writings in Tracts Con- 
cerning Christianity (Cambridge, 1852). C. E. Nor- 
ton edited his unfinished Internal Evidences of the 
Genuineness of the Gospels (Boston, 1855). . 

Although he was one of the leaders of the liberal 
school of theology, he was opposed to the name 
" Unitarian " and to the foimding of the " Unita- 
rian Association." His book upon the genuineness 
of the Gospels is the chief work upon that subject in 
the nineteenth century in the English language, but 
the theological position of its author was lai^ly a 
bar to its acceptance in several orthodox circles. He 
attacked Strauss with vigor as a Judas. He was 
with his whole heart and in all relations of life a 
Christian, and he devoted himself to the most un- 
wearying study of the Scriptures, but by no means 
lost sight of other interests. He did much to open 
the treasures of foreign literatures to his country- 
men. Caspar Ren6 Gregory. 

Bibuoobapht: J. H. Allen, in American Church Hutory 
Series, x. 207-209, New York, 1894. 

NORTON, JOHN : Puritan and Pilgrim divine; b. 
at Bishop Stratford (11 m. n. e. of Hertford), Hert- 
fordshire, England, May 9, 1606; d. at Boston, Mass., 
Apr. 5, 1663. He was educated at Cambridge (B. 
A., 1627); became tutor in the grammar-school at 
Stratford, and curate; his dislike for ceremonies led 



him to embrace Puritanism, and in 1635 he emi- 
grated to America, preaching thereafter at Plym- 
outh, and at Ipswich after 1636. He was appointed 
to write an answer to the questions on church 
government of William Appolonius of MiddlebeiSy 
Holland, which resulted in his Responsio ad toUmt 
qucMtionum syllogen (London, 1648). He was in- 
fluential in iJbe Cambridge Synod of 1646 which 
drew up the Cambridge Platform. In 1652, on the 
death of John Cotton, he was caUed to Boston, but 
not installed till 1656. He was a violent opponent 
of the Quakers, and by appointment of the Massa- 
chusetts council wrote against them his Heart of 
New England Rent at the Blasphemies of the Present 
Generation (" Cambridge in New England," 1659). 
He was also directed by the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts to refute William Pynchon's Meritariaua 
Price of OUT Redemption (1650), which resulted in his 
Discussion of That Great Point in Divinity, the Suffer- 
ings of Christ (1653). Besides the worics already 
named, he wrote: A Brief . . .Treatise containing 
the Doctrine of Godlinesse (London, 1647) ; The Ortho- 
dox Evangelical (1654) ; Abel Being Dead Yet Speak- 
eth,orthe Life and Death of Mr. John Cotton (1658; 
reprinted, with memoir, New Yoric, 1842); a Brief 
Catechism Containing the Doctrine of Godliness 
(''Cambridge, New England," 1660, new ed., 1666); 
and the posthumously published Three Choice and 
Profitable Sermons ("Cambridge, New England," 
1664). His unpublished manuscript. Body of Divi- 
nity, is in the keeping of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. 

Bzbuoorapbt: A. W. MaeluiB, in Lives of the Chief Faiherm 
of New England, ii. 175-248, Boston. 1870; J. B. Fdt, 
Bed. Hid. of New England, vol. i., paasim, Boston, 1855; 
W. B. Sprague, AnnaU of the American Ptdpit, i. 54-^. 
New York. 1850; W. Walker, Creede and Plaiforme of 
Congregationaliem, New York. 1893; idem, in American 
Church Hiatory Seriee, iii. 174. 177. 216; F. H. Foster. 
Genetic Hiet. of the New England Theology, Chicaco. 1007; 
DNB, xli. 214-215. 

NORTON, THOMAS. See Stbrnhold, Thouas. 

NORWAY: The northernmost country of 
Europe (capital Christiania), bounded on the north 
by the Arctic Ocean, on the east by Sweden, on the 
south by the Skager Rack, and on the west by the 
North Sea and the Atlantic Ocean; area, 124,129 
square miles; population (1900) 2,239,880. After 

the futile attempts of King Hakon the 

Early Good (d. 961) to introduce Christianity 

Christian into Norway, the two Kings Olav 

Conversbn. Tryggvesson (995-1000) and Olav 

Heu^dson, sumamed the Holy (1015- 
1030), finally succeeded in establishing the new 
religion. Prior to this, Norway was under the con- 
trol of the Vikings (or bands of warriors, who would 
invade neighboring coimtries, plundering and burn- 
ing or otherwise destroying what they could not 
carry away), who held sway for 200 years. It was 
while on these crusades into the different adjacent 
countries that these Viking bands came in touch 
with Christianity, the leaders just mentioned being 
baptised, the first in England, the second in Nor- 
mandy. Both of them set themselves the task of 
Christianising their mother country, to which end 
they brought back with them bishops and priests 
from England who preached to the people, exhorting 
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them to embrace Christianity, while the kings sup- 
ported the preachers by using force wherever oppo- 
ation showed itself against the new movement. 
Among these bishops, who thus became the real 
founders of the new faith, the Anglo-Saxon Sigurd, 
who aooompanled Olav Tryggvesson, has been named 
by some historians the *' Apostle of Norway," while 
his nephew, Grimkjell, figured as missionaiy bishop 
under Olav the Holy, rendering his king efficient 
service in establishing the new faith after the pattern 
of the Anglo-Saxon Church. While engaged in 
battle against his own rebellious people, King Olav 
Haraldson fell near Stikklestad (July 29, 1030) ; and 
there resulted a thoroughgoing change in the minds 
of the people. Within a short time, the people came 
to regard the fallen king as a great saint, at whose 
grave mighty miracles were supposed to occur, and 
whose self-sacrifice inmiortalized itself with a glori- 
ous halo. 

Of the history of the Church of Norway in the 
middle ages, litde more is worthy of mention than 
that it wae identical with that of the other Eu- 
ropean cotmtries of that time; the 
Church most important event of this period 
Histoxy being that Norway, like Jutland, lost 
in the its independence, becoming in 1536 a 
Middle province of Denmark. Thus it became 
Ages and self-evident, that when Denmark de- 
tfae Refor- cided in the same year to introduce the 
mation. Reformation, this applied also to Nor- 
way; although the people themselves 
were but little prepared for such a thoroughgoing 
spiritual revolution, the old order was abolished. 
The last Roman Catholic archbishop had to flee 
before the Danish authorities. Such bishops as re- 
mained were unfrocked, monasteries were destroyed, 
and the vested lands together with all other property 
of the bishoprics and monasteries were confiscated. 
Only the priests were allowed to remain to preach 
after tiieir acctistomed manner, until such time as 
Protestant ministers could be educated to replace 
them. The real work of evangelizing the country 
was left in the hands of Protestant officialdom, called 
superintendents at first, and later bishops, whose 
duty it was to establish the new church discipline 
and provide the congregations with Evangelical pas- 
tors. In every diocesan city a seminary was estab- 
lished for the education of ministers where theology 
and humanism were taught in the conciliatory spirit 
of Melanchthon. Among the bishops of the time of 
the Reformation were several very thorough men: 
Buch as Torbjdren OlafsOn Bratt of Drontheim, who 
studied two years at Wittenberg and for a time was 
a member of Luther's household; Geble Pederson 
of Bergen, a fine and pious figure and prominent 
schoolman; Jens NilsOn of Oslo, a thorough dis- 
ciplinarian and humanist; and Jorgen ErichsOn of 
Stavanger, the most prominent personality identi- 
fied with the Protestantism of the sixteenth century. 
The latter, an imperious but sane advocate of church 
order, earned for himself the title " Norway's 
Luther," by his strong, clear, ardent. Evangelical 
sermons. At the close of the Reformation cen- 
tury, the organization of the Protestant Church 
was fully established. Every parish was presided 
over by an evangeUoally trained minister, and from 



every pulpit Lutheran doctrine was proclaimed. In 
spite of this, the people, with but few happy ex- 
ceptions, were but little imbued with the spirit of 
the Gospel imtil Pietism relieved the period of slow 
growth' under orthodoxy. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church is the official or 
State Church of Norway, acknowledged as such in 
the constitution. While separation from the State 
Church is tolerated, it is obligatory upon all whose 
position bears any relation to the State 
The Church to be members of the same; 
Evangelical such are the king and his ministers, 
Lutheran theological professors in the universi- 
Oxganiza- ties, religious teachers in the public 
tion and schools, ministers, bishops, and the 
Statistics, like. Otherwise, any one is at liberty 
to separate from the established 
ohimsh without any material sacrifice; but all 
members of the State Church are required to have 
their children baptized and instructed in its con- 
fession of faith. The Norwegian parliament (Stor- 
thing) makes all the laws of the church. The king 
is the highest ecclesiastical potentate, who operates 
through his council or the minister of public wor- 
ship and instruction. These also administer with 
constitutional accountability the properties of the 
church, which amoimt to 30,000,000 crowns 
($8,040,000). According to the last census (1900), 
2,187,200 of the entire population were accounted 
members of the State Church; there were 10,286 
Methodists, 5,674 Baptists, 1,969 Roman Catholics 
under a vicar apostolic, 501 Mormons, 175 Quakers, 
and 642 Jews. For administration of the State 
Church, the coimtry is divided into six chapters 
or bishoprics, whose administrators are appointed 
by the king. The ministeriimi of each chapter has 
the right of representation. Each bishopric is again 
subdivided into provost districts whose heads are 
called provosts, and who are elected by the clergy, 
but appointed by the king. The provost is an inter- 
mediary between the bi^op and the clergy, but is 
at the same time pastor of a congr^ation. All 
appointments in the individual congregations are 
made by the king. Besides a chief pastor in the 
larger congregations, there are resident chaplains. 
All incomes are fixed by the act of 1897. The bishop 
of Christiania is primus inter pares and receives the 
highest salary. There is a rule without exception 
that no one can be appointed in the State Church 
without an official examination in theology at the 
University of Norway. The children who belong 
to the State Church receive their religious instruct 
tion in the public schools, which are entirely inde- 
pendent of the Church. The bishop has oversight 
of the training of religious teachers, the proper ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the parishes by the 
pastors, and the spiritual progress of the congregsr 
tions; and he is required to visit in person each 
parish once in three years; the necessary traveling 
expenses being paid by the exchequer. In every 
diocese there is an official who with the bishop directs 
all material interests. Norway also takes a lively 
interest in home and foreign missions, whose admin- 
istration is in the hands of private societies not con- 
trolled by the State. The principal missionary so- 
ciety has its headquarters in Stavanger, and supports 
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jnifisionaries in Zululand, China, and, principally, 
Madagascar. It has about 80 woricers in the field, 
while its Bchoola are attended by 48,000 children, 
and its churches number 62,000 conununicants. 

(A. C. Bang.) 
Bibuoobapbt: K. Maurer. Die BelUhnmo d$a nonoei/i- 
achen Slamme* gum ChriaUnthum, 2 vob.. Munieh, 1866; 
J. B. Pratt, LeUera on the Scandinavian Chwchea, London. 
1865; P. Zom, Stoat und Kirehe in Norwegen, Munich. 
1876; L. Dane. Nordene BelQener, C^iriatiania, 1881; 
A. C. Bang. Udaiot over den norake Kirkea Hielorie efter 
ReformaHonen, Christiania, 1883; idem, Udeiot over den 
norake Kirkea Hiatorie under Katholieiamen, fb. 1887; 
idem. Kirkehiatoriake Smaaatykker, ib. 1890; idem. Den 
noraka Kirkea Hiatorie, 1696-1600, ib. 1896; idem. Den 
Nerake Kirkea Oeiatlighed i Rejbrmationa-Aarhundredel 
ISSe-teOO, ib. 1897; H. Boyeson. The Story of NorvBay, Lon- 
don. 1886; Q.F.hbusLear^Apoatleac/ Mediaeval Europe, pp. 
172-200. ib., 1888; F. Nippold. Handbuchder Neueaten Kirch- 
enoeaehiehie, ii. 431 aqq.. Berlin. 1901; L. H. S. Dietrich- 
eon. Omrida af den kirkelige Kunetarkaologi, Christiania. 
1902; T. W. Willaon. Hiat. of the Church and State in Nor- 
iMtv, lOth-teth Century, London. 1903; H. G. Hecgtveit, 
Den Norake Kirke i del nittende Aarhundrede, Christiaoia. 
1906; W. S. Monroe. In Viking Land: Norway, Ha Peo- 
plea, ita Fjorda, and ita Fjelda, London, 1908; J. V. Kvam. 
Den norake Kirkea Biakoper efter ReformaOonen, Chris- 
tiania, 1910; Schaff, Chrialian Church, v. 1. p. 861. 

NORWICH: Capital of Norfolk, England, and, 
since 1091, the seat of a bishop. It is situated on 
the Wensum, and has a population of 111,728 (1901). 
The cathedral, prevailingly Norman, was begun in 
1096 by Herbert Losinga, who transferred thither 
the bishopric from Thetford. After a fire in the thir- 
teenth century it was rebuilt, and additions were 
made till the fifteenth century. The bishopric was 
founded at Dunwich, 630, the bishopric of Elmham 
was founded in 673, which latter seems after c. 850 
to have superseded Dunwich, while the seat was 
located at Thetford in 1070, and was transferred as 
above to Norwich. 
Bxbuoobapht: Hiatorieal Handbook to Norwich Cathedral, 

London. 1890; W. Lefroy. Norwich Cathedral, ib., 1897; 

G. H. B. Quennell, The Cathedral Church of Norwich, ib. 

1898. 

NOTES OF THE CHURCH: A term employed to 
embrace certain fundamental characteristics of 
the Church to which appeal may be made either in 
controversy or teaching. Some of those earliest 
asserted are: the antiquity of the Church and its 
priority to heretical communities (Tertullian, Hcer., 
xii., XX.); the unity of the teachings of the Church 
and apostolic succession (Irensus, Hcsr,, passim); 
ecumenical consent, the name Catholic, and the 
continued existence of the Church from the times 
of the apostles (Augustine and Jerome, passim). 
Bellarmine increaiaed the number of the notes of the 
Church to fifteen, including such points as the con- 
tinuance of miracles and prophecy and the unhappy 
end of those opposed to the Church. Luther as- 
signed to this category the true and uncorrupted 
preaching of the Gospel, baptism, the Lord's Sup- 
per, the keys, a legitimate ministry, and service in 
the vernacular {De ecdesicB notU, Opera, ed. 1550, 
vii. 147). Calvin (" Institutes," IV., i. 10) gives only 
truth of doctrine and correct administration of the 
sacraments. The Anglican view, while not alto- 
gether concordant as set forth by different divines, 
acknowledges as notes antiquity, continuous dura- 
tion through the ages, apostolic succession in the 



bishopric, interunion of members and their union 
with Christ, and sanctity of doctrine. Perhaps the 
most fundamental and acknowledged are those of 
the Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed — " One, Holy, 
Catholic, and Apostolic." 

Bibuoohapht: J. Taylor, Diaauaaive from I^op^nf, |>art ii., 
London. 1667-<»: R. Field. Qf the Churdi. II.. i. 5, oev 
ed.. ib^ 1847; W. Palmer, TreaHae on the Church qf Chrut. 
i. 17-21. ib., 1838. 

NOTKERi net'ker: The name borne by several 
monks of St. Gall. 

1. Hotker Balbulos: Librarian and guest-maa- 
ter at St. Gall, and for a time master of the school; 
b.c. 840; d. at St. Gall Apr. 6, 912. He ia thought 
to have been the teacher and adviser mentioned in 
the " Book of Forms " of Solomon III., bishop of 
Constance, and in this case would be also the author 
of the NotaHo on Biblical expositors. He certainly 
compiled the martjrrology which bears his name; 
but his fame rests chiefly on the sequences com- 
posed by him. The impressive antiphon Media vita 
(translated in the burial service of the Anglican 
Prayer-book) was incorrectly ascribed to him in the 
later Biiddle Ages. Recent investigation, on the 
other hand, has confirmed the old theoiy that he 
was the author of the remarkable book on Charie- 
magne attributed to '' a monk of St. Gall " for which 
the impulse was given by a visit of the Elmperor 
Charles III. to the abbey in 883; and he also made 
a continuation of the chronicle of Erchambert. 
Modem discoveries have notably enlaiged the circle 
of his known works, and incited a recent German 
writer. Von Winterfeld, to claim for him the title 
of the greatest poet of the Middle Ages. He was 
considered a saint as early as the eleventh century, 
but his formal canonization did not take place until 
1513. 

2. Notker Medtcus (Piperis Gnnum): Cellarer 
and guest-master at St. Gall; d. Nov. 12, 975. He 
was sununoned to the court of Otto I. to exercise his 
medical skill, and left a considerable name also as a 
painter, a poet, and a teacher. Otto I. and II. on 
their visit to ^e abbey in 072 showed him great 
honor, and he seems to have acted as a notary for 
Otto I. at the court at Quedlinbuig in drawing up 
the deed of immunity for the abbey. 

8. Nephew of the above; became abbot of St. Gall 
in 971 on the resignation of Purchard I., and di d 
Dec. 15, 975. 

4. Provost of St. Gall, employed as imperial chap- 
lain in Italy in 969, and bishop of Li^ from 972 
until his death Apr. 10, 1008. He held an important 
place in the politics of his time, especially in Lor- 
raine under Otto III. and Heniy II. 

(G. Meter von Knonau.) 

5. Notker Labeo: Later known as Teutonicus 
from his services as a translator; b. about 950 of a 
noble German family; d. at St. Gall Jime 29, 1022. 
He entered the abbey of St. Gall as a boy. Here, 
as his works and the testimony of his contempora- 
ries amply show, he acquired a remarkably good edu- 
cation, and ultimately became head of the abbey 
school, retaining this post until his death. His life 
was unmarked by external excitement, and there- 
fore all the more diligently devoted to his literary 
labors. Of these an account is given by his pupO 
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Eckehard IV. in his JJiber henedicHonum, and by 
himself in a letter addressed to Bishop Hugo of 
Sitten (99&-1017). From Eckehard it appears that 
Xotker traxialated into Gennan the book of Job and 
the Psalms and the Moralia of Gregory the Great. 
Aocordini^ to his own letter, in order to facilitate the 
expoeitioii of the sacred writings, he undertook " a 
thing well-nigh unheard-of/' the translation of Latin 
works into Gennan. First hie tried his hand with 
two worics of Boethius, De cansolatione pkUosophice 
and De aancta trinitate; then he turned to poetry, 
and rendered the Disticha of Cato, Vergil's '' Bucol- 
ics" and Terence's Andria, Next followed some 
prose works in the province of the liberal arts, the 
SupiiiE philologia et Mercurii of Marcianus Capella, 
the De caiegcriU and De inlerpreiatione of Aristotle, 
and the Principia arUhmeHcce (a work now un- 
known). Then he returned to the Scriptures, first 
translating the whole Psalter with comments from 
Augustine and going on to Job, which, according to 
Eckehard, he finished on the day of his death (see 
Bible Vkbsions, B, VII., § 1). Of these there are 
now extant Boethius's De consoUUione, the Marcianus 
Capella, the Aristotle, and the Psalter, to which last 
are appended the Scriptural canticles, the Lord's 
Prayer, and the Apostles' and Athanasian Creeds. 
There are also extant several small original Latin 
works of Notker's, including one on rhetoric and a 
abort treatise De partibue logicce, and two short 
Gennan works usually classed together imder the 
title De mtutica. His work as a tnmslator is marked 
by a thorough understanding of his task and a re- 
markable success in finding the right German words 
for the most difi&c\ilt abstract expressions. 

(G. Hoia.) 
Bibucmuupht: On 1. The Vita by Eckehard with com- 
mentaiy ia in ASB, April, i. 576-696, with the ProeeMU9 
canonuaiioniBt pp. 596-604; G. Meyer von Knonau, in 
MittheHungen der aniiquariaehen OeaseUachaft in ZUrieh, 
six. 4 (1877); E. DQmmler, in Forachungen gur deutacKen 
OtxKichU, XXV. 197-220. Gdttinsen, 1885; Wattenbach, 
DQQ, i (1885), 59. 254-257. ii. 479. i (1893). 60, 187. 272- 
274. 395, ii. 509; Z. Schwalm and P. von Winterfeld, in 
NA, xxvii. 740 eqq. On 2. P. Piper. Die SehrifUn Notkera 
und aetiur SchuU, Freibuis, 1882; J. Kelle, OeachichU der 
denUchen LiUeralw, i. 232 sqq.. Berlin, 1892; R. KAgd. 
Gtaekiehte der deutachen Litterotur, I 2, pp. 598 sqq., Stras- 
buzs, 1897. 

NOTT, ELIPHALET: American clergyman and 
educator; b. at Ashford, Conn., June 25, 1773; d. at 
Schenectady, N. Y., Jan. 29, 1866. His parents, 
who were farmers, died while he was stiU a boy. He 
studied the languages and mathematics, and taught 
school. He entered Brown University in 1790, and 
was licensed to preach in 1795. He was pastor and 
teacher at Cherry Valley, N. Y., in 1796-97, and pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church, Albany, N. Y., 
in 1798-1804. In 1804 he was elected to the presi- 
dency of Union College, an office which he filled for 
more than sixty-two years, with eminent dignity and 
ability. When he entered upon his duties, the institu- 
tion had only fourteen students and was in great pe- 
cuniary straits. Under his management it became 
one of the strongest literary institutions in the coun- 
try. He paid much attention to natural science, es- 
pecially to the laws of heat; and obtained about thir- 
ty patents for inventions in that department, one of 
which was the first stove for burning anthracite coal. 



As an educator he was practical, unconventional, 
and greatly beloved. On the platform, he advocated 
temperance, opposed slavery, and always figured as 
an earnest exponent of civil and religious liberty. 
He was original, scholarly, and impressive as a 
preacher and is considered one of the greatest pulpit 
orators of his time. His eulogy on the death of 
Alexander Hamilton, delivered at Albany, July 29, 
1804, remains a classic. He published CoundU to 
Youyig Men (New York, 1810); Lectures on Temper- 
ance (Albany, 1847); and the Resurrection of Christ 
(New York, 1872). 

Bibuoorapby: C. van Santvoord and T. Lewis, Memoir of 
EHphalet Nott, New York, 1876. 

NOURRY. See Lb Nourrt. 

NOURSEy EDWARD EVERETT: Congrega- 
tionalist; b. at Bayfield, Wb., Dec. 24, 1863. He 
was educated at Macalester College, St. Paul (1886- 
1887), Lake Forest College (1884-86, 1887-88; B.A., 
1888), Hartford Theological Seminary (grad., 1891; 
fellow, 1893-94), and the University of Jena (1894- 
1895), and was ordained by the presbytery of Chip- 
pewa, Wis., in 1893. From 1895 to 1898 he was 
pastor of the Second Congregational Church, Berlin, 
Conn.; since 1898 he has been connected with Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary, as instructor (1898-90), 
associate professor of Biblical theology (1900-05), 
and professor of Biblical history and theology (since 
1905). He has likewise been a lecturer at Mount 
Holyoke College since 1901 and at the Hartford 
School of Religious Pedagogy since 1904. In the- 
ology he is a liberal Conservative. Besides con- 
tributing articles on New-Testament topics to the 
New International Encydopcedia (New York, 1902- 
1906), and in addition to his activity as associate 
editor of A Standard Dictionary of the Bible (1909), 
he has written Oeneeia and the ReUgious Development 
of Israel (Hartford, 1906). 

NOVATIAlf, NOVATIAOTSM. 

I. The Souroea of Knowledge. 
The Works of Novatian (f 1). 
Oontemporaxy and Later Notices (§ 2). 
II. Novatian and the Sehism. 

Events Leading to the Schism (§ 1). 
Novatian's Person and Position (8 2). 
Cornelius and Novatian as Rival Bishops (i 3). 
Success of the Catholic Party (| 4). 

III. The Theoretical Basis of the Schism. 
Catholic Position as to the Lapsed (f 1). 
The Novatian Position (} 2). 
Critioism of These Positions (§ 3). 

IV. Later Histoiy. 

The most notable ecclesiastical formation of the 
third century, apart from Manicheism, which rests 
on a non-Christian basis, is that of Novatian- 
ism. Unlike the later Donatism, it is connected 
Mrith the development of the Catholic theology not 
only by its primary doctrinal assumptions but also 
through its ecumenical diffusion from Spain to 
Syria in the centuries from the third to the fifth. 
The name " Novatian sect " thus insufficiently des- 
ignates it from the name of one of its principal 
leaders — ^founder he can scarcely be called — with- 
out connoting its principles, its expansion, and its 
importance. Its history is that of a schism in the 
territory of Catholicism, turning upon the question 
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of the authority, extent, and result of the Church's 
power of the keys. So far as is known, it never 
developed any peculiar heretical system, but re- 
mained distinguished from the recognized Chris- 
tianity on this one point alone, thus affording a phe- 
nomenon almost unique in the history of Western 
Christendom, although the Jansenist Church offers 
a parallel to a certain extent. 

L Sources of Knowledge: Jerome (Devir.ta.,lxx.) 
enumerates seven works of Novatian: De poicha, 
De aabbcUo, De circumeinonej De Micerdote, De ora- 
tUme (not ardimUume, as sometimes read), De cibia 
judaicia, De inttantia, De AUalc, ** and many others, 
besides a large woik on the Trinity, a 
X. The sort of epitome of the work of Tertul- 
Worksof lian, attributed by many ignorant 
Novatian. people to Cyprian." Of these works 
none are extant except Decibie judaicia, 
written in the form of a letter and preserved under the 
name of Tertullian, and De triniUUe. Novatian's 
authorship of the last-named was denied in the 
fourth centuiy, by those who were im willing to give 
the credit to a heretic, while for analogous reasons the 
Macedonians of Constantinople, who appealed to a 
passage in it, ascribed it to Cyprian. Rufinus 
thought it was written by Tertullian; but Jerome is 
probably right. It is evidently the production of a 
Roman Christian, formed in the school of Irensus 
and Tertullian, at a time when the Marcionites were 
still dangerous, when Monarchian views had been 
fully developed, and when Sabellius had already 
been cast out. Its authenticity is still further 
demonstrated by a comparison with his letters dis- 
cussed below. The De ctbie judaicta (and therefore 
also the De aabbato and De circumciaione) must have 
been written after the schism; but no allusion to it 
is to be found in the De frinttate, to which Novatian 
probably owed the reputation as a theologian which 
he enjoyed before he adopted a schismatic attitude. 
In it, with clear logic and in excellent style, he devel- 
ops a popular philosophy on the nature of God and 
confesses the true Godhead and manhood of Christ 
in opposition to the Marcionites and Monarchians. 
His Christology is that of Tertullian, though coming 
a stage nearer to the Nicene by the assertion that the 
Father is alwasrs the Father. The work has no little 
historical importance; the security of its precise 
dogmatic formulffi allowed the Latins to meet the 
Greeks on equal terms in the Christological contro- 
versy. The two letters of Novatian which he ad- 
dressed to the Church of Carthage, during the va^ 
cancy of the see, at the request of the Roman cleigy 
(preserved among Cyprian's letters, xxx. and xxxvi.)» 
short as they are, give testimony both to his ability 
as a writer and to his theological position. Jerome 
speaks of a collection of his letters, which may have 
included all the small treatises named above, as 
well as the epistles addressed by him to the bishops 
of various churches after his own elevation to the 
episcopate. In recent times critical study has as- 
signed to Novatian with great probability the 
pseudo-Cyprianic treatises De apedacidia, De bono 
pudicitia, Quod idola dii turn ainty De laude martyHif 
and Adveraua Judaoa. The two first named were 
written after the schism; the author is at the time 
separated from his flock, as Novatian was when he 



wrote De cibia judaicia; he is a bishop; his flodc 
is no clearly distinguished local community but a 
special association which considers itself marked by 
unusual sanctity. De laude martyrii, on the other 
hand, was writtecr before the schism, at the begin- 
ning of the Decian persecution. The date of the 
Adveraua Judceoa can not be determined. An at- 
tempt has been made, though with doubtful successy 
to enroll among Novatian's writings the twenty 
pseudo-Origenistic treatises discovered hy Batiffol 
and published Paris, 1900; the most that can safely 
be said is that their author made frequent use a£ 
Novatian's woric, as he did also of that of Tertullian 
and Origen. 

The most valuable source for the origin of the 
schism is the collection of Cyprian's lettersy espe- 
cially those of C)yprian himself and C^h'- 
2. Con- nelius (Epial., xliv., xlv., xlix., lii.-Iv., 
temporaiy lix., Ix., Ixviii., Ixix., Ixxiii.), together 
and Later with the Roman collection of letters. 
Notices, dating from the middle of the third 
century, used by Eusebius, and another 
of which he made some use, the Epuiotee Dionyni 
Alexandrini, Another important contemporary 
authority is the peeudo-Cyprianic Ad Novatianum, 
which probably belongs to Pope Sixtus II. and dates 
from 257-258. In the use of these early documents it 
must be borne in mind that scarcely anything has 
come down from the opposite camp, and that the 
oflicial correspondence of ecclesiastics had already 
begun to assume the diplomatic adroitness of state- 
ment and the ornate rhetoric of the contemporaneous 
secular diplomacy. The wide spread of the Novatian 
community in the East stirred the orthodox 
bishops from the beginning of the f oiuth century to 
a vigorous polemic. Eusebius of Emesa wrote a 
special treatise against them, now lost, and Athana^ 
sius, Basil, Gr^ory Naziansen, Jerome, and Chrys- 
ostom took notice of them. Eusebius (Hiat. ecd., 
VI., xlii.-VII., viii.) is of value. Socrates paid so 
much attention to the spread of their churches in the 
East that he was suspected of a secret sympathy 
with their views, and he undoubtedly had personal 
relations with some of them. Sozomen adds little, 
but Isidore of Pelusium deals with them in two let- 
ters (cccxxxviii.~ix.). Even as late as the dose of 
the sixth century, Eulogius, patriarch of Alexandria, 
the friend of Gregory the Great, found it necessaiy 
to combat their views in an extended treatise. The 
sect is mentioned in a number of imperial decrees of 
the fourth and fifth centuries. In the West the 
schism decayed sooner than in the East, and there 
is little original polemical material. The author of 
the pseudo-Augustinian treatise Contra Novadanum, 
a contemporaiy of Damasus, is evidence for a tem- 
porary though short progress of the sect in Rome. 
Some personal knowledge is shown by Pacianus of 
Barcelona in his letters directed against the Nova- 
tian Sympronianus, author of an exposition of the 
schismatic doctrine. There are a few scattered no- 
tices in Hilary, Ambrose, Rufinus, the CaUdogus 
Liberianua, the letters of Innocent I., Celestine I., 
and Leo I., and in Vincent of Lerins; and Augustine 
has several noteworthy references to the sect. But 
a glance over the whole Western literature shows 
that from the middle of the fourth century there 
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little certain knowledge of the origin of the 
wchiBTTi or of the peraonal histoiy of Novatian. 

n. Homtian and the Schism: Up to about 220 
the penalty for idolatry, adultery and fornication, 
and murder waa definitive excommunication, any 
hope of restoration being left to the mercy of God 
in the next world.* The strictneaa of 
I. SventB this rule was first broken through in 
T«»«ding regard to sins of the flesh by the special 
to the powers conceded to the confessors, and 
Schmm. then by a decree of Pope Calixtus recog- 
nizing the possibility of restoration in 
the caae of these sins, which gave rise to the schism 
of ELippolytvs. As this schism was extinct by 250, 
it aeems reasonable to suppose that the successors 
of Calixtus were more severe than he. There was 
no such mitigation so early in the case of apostasy 
(see Lapsed); and the question was not a specially 
practical one between 220 and 250. Roman and 
Carthaginian documents of the years following the 
latter <iate render it probable that there was a differ- 
eaoe of opinion at Rome in the pontificate of Fabian 
as to the treatment of grievous siimers, but not 
sharp enough to lead to a schism. The Decian 
persecution made so many apostates, however, that 
a continuance of the earlier severe treatment of the 
lapsed seemed a sweeping cruelty, and might 
threaten the very existence of some chiuches. The 
growth of dogmatic teaching as to the indispensar 
bility of union with the Church and of priestly sac- 
raments had its effect in the almost universal 
establishment, about 250, of the rule that penitent 
lapsi might be absolved when in danger of death. 
This, however, did not suffice to remove the diffi- 
culties; but before further measures could be taken, 
a decided opposition arose which once more called in 
question the propriety of the milder practise. 

From the scanty and partially unreliable accounts 
of Novatian's life which are extant, the attempt 
must be made to sift out some facts. He seems to 
have received clinical baptism in a severe illness, 
without subsequent confirmation, at a 
a. Nova- time when the validity of such baptism 
tian's Per- was not universally recognized. He 
son and was nevertheless later ordained priest 
Position, by the Roman bishop (probably Fa- 
bian), apparently in the face of a protest 
from all the dei^ and many laymen. The fact of 
his ordination, as well as the evidence of his enemies, 
goes to show that he enjoyed a great reputation not 
only for learning and eloquence but also for virtue. 
His opponent Cornelius accuses him, indeed, of shut- 
ting himself up in his house at the outbreak of the 
persecution and refusing the appeals of the deacons 
to come to the help of his brethren; but the story is 
incredible in the form in which it is told, and may 
have grown out of the singular fact that he was 
passed over (perhaps as a learned man, a " philoso- 
pher ") when other Roman presbyters were arrested. 
After the death of Fabian early in the persecution, 

* Thu statement seema stronger than the f nets warrant. 
The rise of Montanism with its rigorous disciplinary rules 
presu|»poee8 much laxity in many of the churches in Asia 
Minor and elsewhere. There is in the New Testament no 
evidence that perpetual excommunication was the inevitable 
penalty of the sins named. ▲. h. n. 



there was a vacancy of almost fifteen months in the 
see, during which the administration was in the 
hands of the college of presbyters, assisted by the 
deacons, although the confessors had great influence. 
For the period of the vacancy there is valuable in- 
formation in the letters in Cyprian's collection, 
especially viii., xxx., xxxvi., of which the two latter 
are certainly from Novatian's hand. In the eighth, 
the Roman clergy give an accotmt of their practise, 
distinctly expressing an exception to be made in 
favor of such of the lapsed as are in danger of death; 
and in reply Cjrprian now for the first time accepts 
this principle. The remainder are to be kept under 
the discipline and observation of the Church, that 
the way to recovery may remain open by a valiant 
confession of their faith on a renewal of the perse- 
cution. In the thirtieth letter, which gives a clearer 
idea of Novatian's character than all the accounts 
of him by others, the practise adopted by Cyprian is 
expressly approved, and with all the severity called 
for against the ItbeUaiid the possibility of the restor- 
ation of the lapri is not distinctly excluded. Their 
case is to be dealt with by a great council to be held 
after the restoration of tranquillity, imtil which time 
they are to do fitting penance. This middle course 
has been decided upon by the Roman clergy in con- 
sultation with some neighboring bishops and others 
present in Rome; but no definite innovation in prac- 
tise is to be introduced before the election of a new 
bishop. The same attitude, not radically opposed 
to innovations, is displayed in the thirty-sixth letter, 
also written by Novatian in the name of the clergy 
of Rome, supporting (Cyprian in his conffict with the 
lax presbyters and confessors. The letters ex- 
changed by Cyprian at this time with the Roman 
confessors Moses, Maximus, and others, exhibit the 
same spirit of harmony both between Carthage and 
Rome and in Rome itself. Thus up to the end of the 
winter of 250-251 there is no trace of the approach 
of a schism in Rome. 

In March, 251, after the cessation of the persecu- 
tion, the Roman presbyter Cornelius was elected 
bishop by the majority, apparently ac- 
3. Cornelius cording to the rules and in the presence 
and of sixteen bishops, though it is said 
Novatian against his will. But the minority, in- 
as Rival eluding several presbyters (according 
Bishops, to Eusebius, five, with some of the 
most respected confessors), refxised to 
accept the choice, set up Novatian as their bishop, 
and had him consecrated by three Italian bishops. 
It is noteworthy that at the beginning of the strug- 
gle no theoretical groimd seems to have been alleged 
for the opposition, which centered around the person- 
ality of Cornelius. Novatian was undoubtedly the 
most prominent of the Roman clergy and the naturrl 
candidate; Cornelius does not seem to have bcc 
specially distinguished, and his conduct in the per 
cution was apparently not free from suspicion; i. 
the charge that Cornelius had been a libellaticua vtj 
untrue, he had undoubtedly maintained communion 
with certain bishops who had offered sacrifice. In 
the whole correspondence between Cornelius and 
Cyprian (JEpiat, xliv.-liii.) there is no mention of a 
theoretical difference with Novatian; and the letter 
from Dionysius of Alexandria to Novatian shows 
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that the latter did not regard a reconciliation with 
the majority as hopeless, but rather that he had 
been forced into an attitude of opposition. All goes 
to show that an accommodation as to theory might 
have been reached but for the irreconcilable an- 
tagonism of the two dominant personalities. 

It was fortunate for the cause of Cornelius that in 
the same spring of 251 Qyprian foimd it necessary, 
on accoimt of the declared schism of Felicissimus, to 
jrield so far as to admit the possibility 
4. Success of the restoration of the lapsed, which 
of the settled the question which side he 
Catholic should take in the Roman controversy, 
Party. though his support of Cornelius was 
not hearty. A few African bishops 
were even more cautious, but the great majority took 
the side of Cornelius at a synod in Rome attended 
(according to Eusebius) by sixty bishops. This 
gathering excommunicated Novatian and pro- 
claimed the " medicine of penance " for all the 
lapsed. Novatian attempted by encyclical letters 
and personal embassies to win support for his cause 
and to discredit Cornelius. In Carthage Cyprian 
did not even aUow the envoys a public hearing; but 
in the East they had a less discouraging reception 
from Fabius of Antioch and a number of synods. 
In May a laige synod was held at Carthage, at which 
Cyprian and his f oUowers secured the adoption of a 
via media (cf. Epid., Iv.). Absolute nght to restora- 
tion was still conceded only to the dying among the 
lapsed; but it was admitted that the long and 
thorough penance laid upon them might dispose the 
divine mercy to forgiveness and make it possible for 
them to attain an earthly reconciliation. A more 
important advance was the sharp distinction be- 
tween libellatici and sacrificati, allowing absolution 
before death to the former, and thus approaching 
fairly close to the position of the Roman synod under 
Cornelius. In the same spring a ssealous leader of 
the schismatical party at Carthage, Novatus, came 
' to Rome and threw himself into the cause of Nova- 
tian; Cyprian even makes him responsible for the 
schism, but this is surely an exaggeration. The 
close alliance between Cornelius and Cyprian thus 
gained a further motive. Before the end of 251 
Cornelius was able to annoimce to his African brother 
that the glorious confessors Maximus and his asso- 
ciates had returned to the unity of the Church 
(Moses had already died in prison). This was a 
severe blow to the cause of Novatian ; but he did not 
give up the fight. Cornelius notifies Cyprian (Epist., 
1.) that a second embassy is on its way to Carthage, 
including Novatus. They succeeded in establishing 
a schismatic commimity there, as bishop of which 
another Maximus was chosen. The Catholic party 
issued victorious from its conflicts with both its 
antagonists, but only at the cost of considerable 
concessions. In Epist. Ivi. (}yprian declares him- 
self personally ready to receive Uie lapsed after three 
years' penance, but refers the actual decision to a 
provincial synod. This, which met in May, 253, de- 
cided (under the pressure of another imminent per- 
secution, that of Callus) to grant restoration at once 
to all the penitent lapsi. The persecution did not 
amoimt to much, after all; but it was used to give a 
good many the opportunity to justify their restora- 



tion by confession in the face of it, and to give Cor- 
nelius, on account of his banishment, the influential 
position of a confessor. Nothing more is heard of 
Novatian himself in the official correspondence. 
Throughout the decade 250-260 a nimiber of bishops 
stUl refused to agree to the laxer practise, and some 
of them (e.g. Marcianus of Aries) supported Nova- 
tian without leaving the Church. In the East the 
death of Fabius of Antioch was timely for the Catho- 
lic cause. In the largely attended ^ynod of Antioch, 
where some bishops strongly favored the strict 
practise and recognized Novatian as a bishop, the 
milder view prevailed; and by the end of 253 most, 
if not all, of the eastern churches had returned to 
unity — though the danger of schism extended 
through Egypt, Armenia, Pontus, Bithynia, CJilicia, 
Cappadocia, Syria, and Arabia, as far as Mesopo- 
tamia. In Rome it appears that Stephen had taken 
a somewhat severer attitude, in order to win back 
the schismatics; he was still refusing absc^ution to 
the most extreme cases of aposta^, allowing the 
offenders to continue doing penance with no definite 
promise of restoration. His successor Sixtus, how- 
ever, granted them reconciliation in 257, calling 
forth a new and violent attack from Novatian and 
his party, to which he replied in his treatise Ad 
Novaiianutn. 

UL The Theoretical Basis of the Schism: At the 
beginning of the controversy (250-251) there was 
no question of the case of death nor of the aacrificaU, 
still less of the effect of due penance. Both parties 
agreed that apostasy did not necessarily involve 
eternal damnation, but that even a aacrificatug 
might win the divine pardon. Thecon- 
I. Catholic flict thus narrows down to a question 

Position as to the justifiable extent and efficacy 

as to the of the Church's power of the keys. 

Lapsed. Qyprian furnished the theory for the 
dominant party, although it was car- 
ried to its full extent only in the West, and even 
there not until after Augustine. For a time men 
were content with the general statements that schism 
was to be avoided at all hasards; that Scripture 
enjoined charity and mercy; that Uie Church ought 
not to abandon the lapai to the world and to heresy 
and schism; that the admission of succor in danger 
of death had its logical consequences, mnce many 
who were supposed to-be dying recovered; that the 
Church, by lowing the lapsed to reinstate them- 
selves through confession of the faith, showed that 
it regarded them as not wholly dead members. It 
was fmther alleged that it was unjust to require 
penance without holding out the possibility of ab- 
solution. Against the charge of laxity, appeal was 
made to the rigid investigation of individual cases, 
to the distinction between the treatment of libd- 
latid and sacrifieaH, to the long period of penance, 
to the refusal of absolution to those who waited for 
the approach of death to begin it. These motives, 
however, are not for Cyprian the decisive ones. He 
places the greatest emphasis upon the doctrine that 
salvation is only for those who die in commimion 
with the Church, and that thus they must be lost 
who are finally and forever excluded from it. If 
the Church has the power of binding in the last in- 
stance, while its absolution is only a condition sine 
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qua non cC salvation, but does not certainly involve 
the final judgment of Qod, the attempt to separate 
the wheat and tares on earth must be an invasion 
of the divine prerogatives. The Church is no longer 
the fellowship of the saints and the elect, but the 
indispensable institution from which that fellow- 
ship proceeds. Its indispensability consists in the 
sacraments which it dispenses, including absolu- 
tion, which, however, do not guarantee salvation. 
As a moral institution also it is indispensable, since 
all the virtues gain value in God's sight only in and 
through it. The performance of these fimctions 
presupposes an organisation and is attached to the 
priesthood, as summed up in the episcopate, which 
in its unity guarantees the authenticity of the 
Church. 

When, on the other hand, Novatian and his party 
asserted that it was both the right and the duty of 
the Church to cut off grievous sinners 
3. The finally (though apparently Novatian 
Novatian himself did not push this to the ex- 
position, tteme), when they denied that it had 
the power of absolving those guilty of 
idolatry and left them to the immediate judgment 
of God, it was evident that his conception of the 
Church, its absolution, and its priesthood was, or in 
course of time became, entirely different from that 
of his opponents. His thesis that God alone can 
forgive sins does not empty the conception of the 
Church of all significance, but assiuies the strictly 
religious meaning of it, restricting the extension of 
the Church in favor of its intensive force. If the 
Church, as the community of the baptized who have 
received God's pardon, is really the communion of 
saints and of salvation, it can not tolerate the un- 
holy among its members without losing its charac- 
ter. A good idea of Novatian's attitude is to be 
obtained from the pseudo-Augustinian treatise 
QtUEaHones veteris et novi testamenti, although there 
may be a few traces of later development in it. 
The Church is the body of Christ, and must be kept 
holy as he is holy. Through baptism, in which all 
sins are forgiven, each individual becomes a mem- 
ber of Christ, and all together compose the body. 
For all sins after baptism there is penance and for- 
giveness in the Church, except for idolatry (and 
possibly fornication); for these, as in the strict 
sense sins against God, there is no forgiveness on 
earUi. Apostasy is the sin against the Holy Ghost, 
received by the Christian in baptism and lost by 
this sin, since there is only one baptism. The Church 
can not take back those who have thus sinned 
against God; logically, it has no power to forgive 
such a sin. It is boimd to preach and these sinners 
to practise penance, as to the duty of which there 
is no limitation in Scripture. The abstract possi- 
l>ility exists that God will forgive these sinners, 
since all things are possible with him; but nothing 
can be certainly predicated as to this. The Catho- 
lic Church, by restoring those who have fallen into 
idolatry (and fornication) completely destroys the 
constitution of the Church; since all make up the 
one body, the holy are contaminated by the evil, 
and the body perishes. Though it may retain the 
correct traditio and pro/essiOf its members have lost 
their hold on salvation and their right to the Chris- 



tian name, which belongs only to a pure Church 
and is thus found only among the followers of 
Novatian. 

The historical judgment of Novatian's movement 

will depend on the point of view, whether it is that 

of primitive antiquity or of the require- 

3. Criticism ments of the time. Unquestionably 

of these the schismatics preserv^ valuable 

Positions, relics of ancient tradition. The idea 
that the Church is a fellowship of 
saints and of certain salvation is primitive, although 
its representatives in the third century did not draw 
the full consequences of it. But they refused to 
identify the constitutional attributes of the Church 
with the religious, or confuse actuality with possi- 
bility; they maintained the old conception of bap- 
tism as a gift and an unconditional obligation. It 
was, however, both unjust and immerciful to in- 
flict severer penalties on the libellatici than on other 
grievous sinners. The boast of being a community 
of saints was one which at that time could not be 
made without gross self-deception or the rending 
asunder of the Christendom of the day. The only 
means of purification which the Novatianists em- 
ployed was at the time quite inadequate to reform 
the Church. Since their doctrine and every-day life 
did not differ essentially from those of the Church, 
their penitential discipline is seen to be an archaic 
sxu^val of doubtful benefit, and their rejection of 
the Catholic sacraments (in the practise of rebap- 
tism) revolutionary. Aside from unedifying personal 
conflicts, the bi^ops carried through the great 
change of attitude with wisdom, caution, and rela^ 
tive strictness. It was best for the Christendom of 
c. 260 that the Church should be regarded as an in- 
stitution to train souls for eternal happiness, sup- 
plied with means of grace and practical penalties, 
and that the distinction between repentance and 
ecclesiastical penance should be abandoned. There 
was need of a line of action based on the circum- 
stances of the moment, and of a close adherence to 
the bishops as pillars of the Church. It was not the 
least important result of the crises provoked by the 
Decian persecution that they forced the bishops of 
the various national churches to stand together and 
finally placed full jurisdiction in their hands. Noth- 
ing before or after contributed so much as these 
crises to the establishment of the imperial Church 
of later days.* 

IV. Later History: For the western CJhurch the 
controversy was not ended by the exclusion of the 
party of Novatian. The primitive survivals still to 
be found in Cyprian, which may be summed up in 
the formula that the requirements made by the 
Novatianists of all Christians were to be applied to 
the clergy, were the cause, in consequence of the 
persecution of Diocletian, of a terrible disturbance 
in Africa — the Donatist schism (see Donatism). 
In Rome, also, there was a renewal of confiict over 
penitential discipline, of which unfortunately little 
is known (see Marcellus), and the Luciferian 

* There is room for diiFerenoe of opinion as to whether 
the line of development indicated in the closing sentences 
of the paiBcraph aibove was really " best/* and whether the 
more rigorous discipline of the NovatianistB would not have 
been better. a. b. n. 
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schism here (see Lucifer of Calarib and the 
LuciFBRiANs), as well as that of Meletius (see Me- 
LEnus OF Antioch and the Meletian Schism) in 
the East. The Novatian organuation was consoli- 
dated in the two generations after Deciiis, and re- 
ceived many additions from Montanist communi- 
ties. Apart from the primary question of discipline, 
the principal differentia, at least in Phrygia (where 
Montanist influence was strong), was the prohibi- 
tion of second marriages. In the fourth and fifth 
centimes there were communities of '^ Cathari " in 
every province of the Empire, especially in the East. 
At the beginning of the fifth there were a number 
of Novatian churches in Rome, with a bishop; they 
did not fuse with the Donatists, but were usually 
regarded by the Catholics as on the same plane. In 
the time of Cyril they had a number of churches in 
Alexandria under a bishop (Theopemptus) ; in Con- 
stantinople the list of their bishops is preserved 
from 325 to 439. The first of this series, Acesius, 
was present at the Council of Nictea on Constantine's 
summons, and accepted its decisions; the constant 
adherence of all the members of the sect to the ?tomo- 
ousUm shows the influence of Novatian's work De 
trinUaU. The council adopted a conciliatory atti- 
tude toward them, treating them as schismatics 
but not as heretics, and acknowledging the validity 
of their baptisms and ordinations. Constantine 
allowed them to retain their churches and ceme- 
teries; but ten years later he changed his policy, 
placed them on the same plane as the Marcionites 
and Valentianians, forbade their public worship, 
took their churches from them, and ordered the 
destruction of their books. They suffered severely 
in the persecution of the orthodox by Constantius, 
which drew them closer to the Nicene Catholics. 
Julian's policy was to their advantage, but imder 
Valens they were again united in suffering with the 
Catholics, and in the provinces the persecution 
lasted imtil the accession of Theodosius, who took 
them under his protection. In Constantinople they 
remained unmolested until the middle of the fifth 
century. In Rome, Honorius included them in his 
edict of 412 against heretics, and at Alexandria 
Cyril closed their churches and expelled their bishop. 
Innocent I. was the first pope to take strong meas- 
ures against them, followed by Celestine I., who 
suppressed their public worship. In the East, how- 
ever, their organization milntained its existence as 
late as the seventh century. (A. Harnack.) 

Biblxooraphy: The sources <ir)> indicated in the text. The 
best edition of the Opera of Novatian ia by J. Jackson, 
London, 1728, cf. MPL, iii.; a recent ed. of the De trini- 
tafe is by W. Y. Tausset, Cambridge, 1909; Eng. transl., 
with introduction, of De trinitate and De cibia Judaicis in 
ANF, V. 611-650; and a new transl. of the De triniiaU 
was published New York, 1909. The discussions of the 
literature ascribed to Novatian are indicated in Hauck- 
Hersog. RE, xiv. 223-225. Consult further: Hamack. 
LiUendur, i. 652, ii. 2 pp. 61-62 et passim (very full): 
idem, Dogma, i.-v., consult index; C. W. F. Walch, Hit- 
toris der KeUereien, ii. 185-288, 11 vols., Leipsic. 1762-85; 
H. Grtgoire, Hiai. dea aectes rdiiieuaes, 5 vols., Paris, 
1828; R. A. lipdus. DieQueUen deralteaten KeUergeachichte, 
I«ipsic 1876; A. Hilgenfeld, Die Ketzergeachichte dee Ur- 
ehristenthume, 2 vols., Leipsic, 1884-86; C. T. Cnittwf^ll, 
lAteraru Hiai. of Early ChriHianity, 2 vols., London. 1803; 
Wehofer, In Epkemeria SaUmitana, 1894, pp. 13 sqq.; 
Quarry, in ffermaihena, x (1897), 36 sqq.; O. Barden- 
hewer, QeachichU der altkirchlichen Litteratur, ii. 550 sqq., 



Freibuiv, 1903; Neander. Chriaiian Church, i. 237-248; 
Sehaff, Chriatian Church, ii. 196-197, 570, 849-853; and 
in general the works on the ehurofa history and doctzin^I 
history of the period. 

IIOWACK, n6"vac', WILHELM GUSTAV HER- 
MANN: German Lutheran; b. at Berlin Mar. 3, 
1850. He was educated at the University of Ber- 
lin (Ph.D., HaUe. 1872; Th. Lie, Berlin, 1873), and 
became privat-docent there in 1875, and extraor- 
dinaiy professor in 1880, He was also supply at St. 
Gertrud's, Berlin ( 1876-77), and pastor at the orphan 
asylum at Rumraclsburg, an eastern suburb of Ber- 
lin (1877^1). Since 1881 he has been professor of 
Old-Testament exegesis and Hebrew at the Uni- 
versity of Strasburg. He is also a canon of St. 
Thomas, Strasburg, a member of the supreme con- 
sistory, and an overseer of the Protestant gjrmna- 
sium at Strasburg, as well as a member of the 
Deutsche MorgenlS^ndische Gesellschaft and of the 
Strasburg Wissenschaftliche Gesellschaft. In the- 
ology he is an adherent of the historical criticai 
school. He has written: Die BedetUung dea Hieron- 
ymu8 fur die alttestamenUiche Textkritik (Gottingeziy 
1875); Die aasyriachrbabyloniachen KeUinschri/ien 
und da8 AUe Testament (Berlin, 1878); Der Prth- 
phet Hosea erkULH (1880); Die sozialcn PrMeme 
in Israel und deren Bedeutung fUr die religidse EtU- 
taickdung dieses Volkes (Strasburg, 1892); Hebrdn 
ische Archdologie (2 vols., Freiburg, 1894); Die 
Zukunfishoffnungen Israels in der assyrischen Zeit 
(Tabingen, 1902); and Textausgabe der kUineren 
Propheten in Kittel's Bible (1906). He has pre- 
pared the second edition of E. Bertheau and F. 
Hitzig's conunentaries on Proverbs and Eccle- 
siastes for the Kvrzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch 
turn Alien Testament (Leipsic, 1883); the third 
edition of H. Hupfeld's commentary on the 
Psalms (2 vols., Gotha, 1888); and Amos and 
Hosea for Religionsgeschichtliche VoUcsbOcher (TCk- 
bingen, 1908). Since 1892 he has been the editor- 
in-chief of the Handkommentar turn AUen Testament^ 
to which he has contributed the volumes on the 
Minor Prophets (Gdttingen, 1897; 2d ed., 1903), 
Judges and Ruth (1900), and Samuel (1902). 

NOWELL n6'el (NOWEL, NOEL), ALEXAN- 
DER: Dean of St. Paul's and preacher of the 
Elizabethan period; b. at Read Hall, Whalley (37 
m. n.e. of Liverpool), Coimty of Lancaster, 1507 or 
1508; d. at London Feb. 13, 1601 or 1602. He was 
educated at Middleton, near Manchester, and at 
Brasenose College, Oxford, which he entered at 
thirteen. He was the " chamber-fellow " of Foxe 
the martyrologist, and was made bachelor of arts in 
1536 and master in 1540. In 1543 he was appointed 
master of Westminster School, London, he bein^ 
the second incumbent of that position; was licensed 
to preach in 1550, and in 1551 received a stall at 
Westminster. He adopted the principles of the 
Reformation, and, at the accession of Mary, fled 
to the continent, where he tarried at Strasburg and 
Frankfort, in intimate intercourse with the exiles, 
who subsequently became eminent under Eliza- 
beth. Returning to England at Elizabeth's acces- 
sion, he was made archdeacon of Middlesex; and 
canon of Canterbury in 1560; and was appointed 
one of the conunissioners to visit several of the dio- 
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b; and dean of St. Paul's. It was during his in- 
cumbency, on June 4, 1561, that the spire of the 
cathedral was burned. Nowell was regarded as one 
of the first scholars in the realm, and took a prom- 
inent part in all ecclesiastical matters. In 1563 he 
was chosen prolocutor of the lower house of the 
convocation of Canterbury, and presided over those 
seasiona which revised and settled the Articles of 
Religion. In 1 565 he had a controversy with Thomas 
Dorman, who attacked John Jewel's Apology. His 
aervioea were in great demand on aU public occa- 
siona and he waa choaen to make the first public 
announcement from the pulpit of the destruction 
of the Armada before the lord-mayor, aldermen, 
and others. Nowell ia the author of one or more 
catechiama, which were " approved and allowed " 
by the clergy of convocation. In 1563 The Cote- 
ehiam waa preaented to the upper, and a CaieckU- 
mua puerorum to the lower, house of convocation. 
Whether theae were identical, or two different cate- 
chiama (and in this case both written by NoweU), 
it is difficult to determine. R. Churton holds to the 
latter view. In 1571 a catechism by Nowell was 
printed in Latin; it waa appointed to be read at 
Oxford in 1578 and studied at Cambridge in 1589. 
This waa called The Large Catechism followed by 
Nowell with The Middle Catechiem and The Short 
CateMsm, The translation of the large catechism 
was publiahed by Thomaa Norton (Brasenose Col- 
lie, Oxford, 1750; latest ed., G. E. Corrie, with an 
appendix containing sermon of Nowell preached 
before Parliament, 1563, London, 1853). It ia, 
therefore, probable that Nowell waa the aiffchor of 
the first |>art of the catechiam now in use in the 
Church of England, published in 1549. It waa pre- 
scribed by Archbiahop Parker of Canterbury to be 
taught; and it heads a liat of booka for the extirpa^ 
tion of hereay which the Univeraity of Oxford pre- 
aciibed in 1579. 
BauoaaATHT: R. Churton, The Life of A. Notpdl, Oxford, 

1809; J. Strype, AmnaU of the Reformation, new ed., ib. 

1824; idem, Sceleeiaetieal MemoriaU, vole, ii.-iii., London, 

1721; DNB, xli. 243-2fi0, where copious references to lit- 

ersture are found. 

ROTES, neia, GEORGE RAPALL: Unitarian; 
b. at Newburyport, Maaa., Mar. 6, 1798; d. at Cam- 
bridge, Maaa., June 3, 1868. He waa graduated at 
Harvard College, 1818, atudied theology there, and 
waa licenaed in 1822. He waa paator at Brookfield 
and Petersham, Mass., and from 1840 till his death 
Hancock professor of Hebrew and oriental lan- 
guagea and Dexter lecturer on Biblical literature in 
Harvard University. He was a fine scholar, espe- 
cially in sacred philology, and publiahed original 
tranalationa, with notes: of Job (Cambridge, 1827); 
Psahna (Boeton, 1831); Propheta (3 vols., 1833- 
1837); Proverbs, Ecclesiaatea, and Cantidea (1846); 
the New Teatament (from Tischendorf 's text, 7th 
and 8th editions, 1868). 

HOTES, JOHN HUMPHREY. See ComnTNiSM, 
II., 8. 

HUELSEN, JOHN LOUIS: Methodist Episco- 
pal bishop; b. at Zurich, Switzerland, Jan. 19, 1867; 
came to the United Statea in 1886 and graduated 
at Drew Theological Seminary, 1890; became pas- 
tor of a German Methodiat Epiacopal Church in 



Sedalia, Mo., 1890; professor of ancient languages, 
St. Paxil's College, Mo., 1890; professor of exeget- 
ical theology. Central Wesleyan Seminaxy, 1894, 
and of the same in the Nast Theological Seminary, 
Berea, O., 1899, waa elected bishop May 19, 1908. 
Since 1897 he haa edited the DetUachramerikanieche 
ZeiUchrift fUr Theologie und Kirche (Berea, O.); and 
haa written, Die BedetUung dee Evangeliume Jo- 
hannes fUr die chrietliche Lehre (Berlin, 1903); Das 
Leben Jesu in Wordaut der vier Evangelien (New 
York, 1904); John Wedey, ausgew&hUe Predigten 
(1905); Luther, the Leader (1906); and Kurxge- 
fasste Geschichte des Methodismus (1907). 

NUERNBERGER, num-bftr'ger, AUGUSTIN: 
German Roman Catholic; b. at Habelschwerdt (60 
m. S.S.W. of Breslau) Jan. 6, 1854; d. at Breslau 
Apr. 20, 1910. He was educated at the imiveraities 
of Bre^au and Prague, and was ordained to the 
priesthood in 1879. He waa then curate of the 
Anima at Rome till 1881, after which he waa a 
gymnaaial teacher at Neiase and Brealau until 1884. 
He became privat-docent at the University of Brea- 
lau in 1892, associate professor of church hiatoiy in 
1894, and professor of the history of dogma, patria- 
tica, and the hiatory of eccleaiastical organization 
in 1901. He wrote: Aus der literarischen Hinter- 
lassenschaft des heUigen Bonifatius und des heUigen 
Burchardvs (Neiase, 1888); Ueber sine ungedruckte 
KanonensamnUung aus dem achten Jahrhundert 
(Mainz, 1890) ; De SancH BonifaHi Oermanice apos- 
toli vitis codicum manuscriptcrum ope denuo ederuiis 
(Brealau, 1892); Vita Sancti Bonifatii auctore Wil- 
libaldo (1895); Die Namen Vynfreth^Bonifatius 
(1896); Zur Kirchengeschichte des neunzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts (3 vols., 1897-1900); Die rGmische Synods 
vom Jahr 743 (Mainz, 1898); Neue Dokumente zur 
Geschichte des Pater A. Favlhabers (1900); Das 
Epitaph des Pater A. Favlhabers (Habelschwerdt, 
1902); and Zum tweihundertjdhrigen Bestehen der 
kaiholischrtheologischen FakuUdt Breslau (Brealau, 
1904). 

NUMBERS. See Hexateuch. 

NUMBERS, SACRED: The numbers and com- 
putationa, aa well aa the few technical expreasiona, 
found in the Bible show familiarity with the four 
baaal operations of arithmetic and an elementary 
knowledge of fractions. Hebrew words like saphar, 
" count," mispar, " number," pakadh, " enroll," 
manahy " determine numerically," 

Hebrew minyan, " nimiber," rcwA, " sum," 
Knowledge gara\ *^ subtract," ha'odeph, ** the 

of Com- remainder," are examplea of evidencea 

putation. of this knowledge. Inatancea of addi- 
tion are found in Num. i., xxvi.; of 
subtraction in Gen. xviii. 28 sqq.; of multiplication 
in Lev. xxv. 8; Num. vii. 88; of division. Num. 
xxxi. 26 sqq. More complicated operations are in- 
dicated in Lev. xxv. 50 sqq., xxvii. 18, 23. Frac- 
tions like one-third, one-fourth, one-fifth, one-sixth, 
one-, two-, and three-tenths occur, while in Zech. 
xiii. 8 two-thirds, in Gen. xlvii. 24 four-fiftha, and 
Neh. xi. 1 nine-tenths are found. A decimal sys- 
tem is implied in the powers of ten so frequently 
used or implied. The employment of the letters of 
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the alphabet as numberB was known in times be- 
fore the Ptolemies, and among the Jews it is proved 
by Maccabean coins. In earlier times the Hebrews 
used the system of the Babylonians, which was em- 
ployed also by Assyrians and in the West, even in 
Egypt, and extended eastward into India. From 
the foregoing it follows that the derivation, at- 
tempted by many exegetes, of critically suspected 
numbers from written numbers indicated by letters 
is to be accepted with the greatest caution, since such 
changes could have arisen only in a period after the 
text was fixed. Corrections of numbers like those 
of the Chronicler, looking to the systematic sub- 
stitution of lower nimibers, is useless, since those 
numbers are in the texture of the Chronicler's work. 
Among diverse peoples certain numbers were 
employed in such a way that the question is raised 
whether originally a symbolic meaning was not in- 
herent. This question is raised in interest when 
there is noted the frequent employment of a num- 
ber in connection with sacred things. From the 
notice of the last fact, the inference has been drawn 

that under all much-used numbers a 
Sjrmbolism symbolical meaning lay hidden; to 
of Numbers this supposition strength was given by 
in GeneraL the early endeavor in Jewish circles to 

give a significance to words through 
the numerical value of the component letters (as 
when the 318 of Gen. xiv. 14 is connected with 
Eliezer, or the eighty-five priests of I Sam. xxii. 18 
is connected with the Hebrew for " priests," or the 
603,000 Hebrews of Num. i. 46 is brotight into rela- 
tions with the Hebrew for " Children of Israel ")• 
This method of exegesis received strength from the 
idea taken over from Greek philosophy, that num- 
bers and numerical relations are fundamental in 
the universe, and there arose not only a Jewish but 
a Christian Cabala (see Cabala), followers of which 
yet exist. Although the disciples of the cabalistic 
school differ from each other so much in methods 
and results, while they attempt to obtain access to 
" deeper meanings," new arbitraiy arrangements 
are continually " discovered " to which significance 
is given. K. C. W. F. Bfthr gave an impulse to this 
sort of research in his Symbolik dea moaaUchen 
CvUuB (2 vols., Heidelbeig, 1837-39), followed 
by Kurtz (in TSK, 1844, pp. 315 sqq.), Kliefoth 
(in Theoloffische ZeUachrift, 1862, pp. 1 sqq., 341 
sqq., 509 sqq.), and Kliefoth's pupil Lftmmert, who 
yet could not agree with his master. Are there, 
then, in the Bible nmnbers used immistakably in a 
symbolical sense? If so, they must have been in- 
telligible not only to the author, but to the reader. 
At least the numbers seven, twelve, ten, and three 
are used symbolically in the Bible. This use is 
based upon two standards, arithmetical and his- 
torical. The former is the general ground which 
has led diverse nations to use these nmnbers in the 
same symbolical manner. Natural facts have 
strengthened the usage, as when seven is related to 
the moon's periods and twelve to the ratio of the 
moon's course to the sim's. Three had significance 
as the simplest group of imits, seven as a double 
group with a central point, twelve as four times the 
group of three and also as the first number divisible 
by four numbers, ten as the basis of decimals. 



These qualities explain the wide use of these nuni' 
bers as sacred. While all cases can not be explained 
on the ground of derivation from Babylonia, the 
wide influence of that region upon culture and re- 
ligion in the pre-Christian world, especially upon 
the Old Testament and thus upon the New Testa^ 
ment and consequently later upon Christian peoples, 
is now fully recognized, and this is in some cases 
traced backward to the early pre-Semitic civiliza- 
tion of Babylonia. It seems probable that the em- 
phasis upon certain numbers originated in the re- 
ligious field, and that thence the i^ymbolic signifi- 
cance spread to other domains. Especially is this 
true of the number seven, the word for which in 
Smneiian the Semitic Babylonians translated by a 
word meaning ** completeness." The coincidence of 
this number with natiu^ phenomena, as the length 
of a moon's phase, would emphasize the number's 
supposed qualities (see Week). Further, the em- 
ployment of sacred numbers in the Old Testament 
shows more or less consciousness of an original idea 
of this sort; sometimes, however, this employment 
is secondary in its reference. The use of these num- 
bers in sacred connections influenced their employ- 
ment in other relations. To the relations of sacred 
import were added also historical relations; some- 
times the latter are first in mind. 

Some numbers usually convey certain definite 
ideas. Thus three recalls deity, foiu: the world or 
mankind, five half of completion, ten full comple- 
tion, twelve the people of God. If it 
Seven, be asserted that three has significance 
Three, for the Christian doctrine of the Trin- 
and Four, ity, that four recalls the quarters of 
the earth or the winds, and so on, this 
may be granted; but if it be claimed that, whenever 
these and like numbers appear with a semblance of 
significance, a concealed and mystical reference to 
the assumed symbolical meaning is present, this is 
a cabalistic eisegesis against which protest is a press- 
ing duty. On seven see Seven, the Sacaed Num- 
ber. To the evidence there furnished may be added 
Zech. iii. 9, iv. 10, where the seven eyes connote di- 
vine omniscience and forethought, and iv. 2 sqq., 
where the seven lamps symbolize the divine fid- 
ness of light. Similar ideas of completeness are in- 
volved in Isa. XXX. 26; Dan. iii. 19; Deut. xxviii. 
7, 25. Seven-day periods are frequent (see Week). 
Multiples of seven are numerous: twice seven. Lev. 
xii. 5; thrice fourteen. Matt. i. 17; ten times seven, 
Deut. X. 22; Ex. xxiv. 1; Num. xi. 16, 24; Luke 
X. 1; Oen. 1. 3; Dan. ix. 2; eleven times seven, 
Judges vii. 14; Ezra viii. 35; and seven multiplied 
by multiples of ten is of common occurrence. Next 
to seven three occurs often, and seems to derive its 
significance from its arithmetical qualities as some- 
thing absolute — the beginning, middle, and end. 
In this Babylonian conceptions seem to meet and 
greet Roman and Greek ideas. But that the number 
three in the Old Testament has significance for the 
doctrine of the Trinity must be rejected. Gen. xviii. 
2 sqq. speaks not of an appearance of Yahweh in 
triple form, but of his theophany accompanied by 
two companions. The threefold blessing of Num. 
vi. 24 sqq. and the trisagion of Isa. vi. 3 are merely 
a kind of superlative. A support for the doctrine 
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of the Trinity used to be found in the ethnic triads; 
but it is to be remembered that the great triads of 
Babylonia and E^gypt came out of a threefold divi- 
sion of the universe, with which the doctrine of the 
Trinity has nothing to do. To what the conspicu- 
ous prominence of the number three is due will 
probably remain a basis of debate. Examples of 
its use are: II Cor. xii. 2, the third heaven; 
Exod. iii. 14, the threefold feast; Dan. vi. 10, 
three daily seasons of prayer; Gen. xl. 10 sqq., 
thiee-day period; three-month period, Exod. ii. 
2; triple salutation, I Sam. xx. 41. In many 
other relations three appears; cf. Judges vii. 16; 
Deut. xix. 7; Josh, xviii. 4; Job. ii. 11; I John 
V. 7. Multiples of three are to be noted, as in 
the ten times three of the month, the thirty 
shekels of Exod. xxi. 32; in the 300 of Gen. xlv. 22 
and other passages; in the 3,000 of I Mace, (fre- 
quently); in the 3,600 of II Chron. ii. 1; and in 
the 30,000 so often appearing, as in Josh. viii. 3. 
The relations of the niunber four to the universe at 
large appear often; cf. Gen. ii. 10; Jer. xlix. 36; 
Dan. vii. 2, viii. 8; Zech. ii., vi. 1 sqq.; Ezek. i. 5 
sqq.; Rev. iv. 6, vii. 1; Ezek. xiv. 21; Judges xi 
40. Multiples of four figure laigely: so forty. Gen. 
XXV. 20; Josh. xiv. 7; Ex. xvi. 35, expressing a 
generation; Acts xiii. 21, vii. 30; Judges iv. 3 
(where twenty is the half of forty); Gen. vii. 4 sqq. 
Forty days is a veiy common period of time in the 
Old Testament; Jonah iii. 4; Acts i. 3. Indeed, 
forty enters into other computations, as where it is 
combined with twelve to indicate a certain period 
(I Kings vi. 1 ; upon which the commentaries should 
be consulted, giving hints as to variations of this 
computation). So 400 appears as a roimd number: 
Gen. XV. 13; Judges xxi. 12, often; 4,000 is also 
known, I Sam. iv. 2; Matt. xv. 38; Acts xxi. 38; 
40,000 occurs in Judges v. 8; II Sam. x. 18; and 
400,000 in Judges xx. 2, 17. 

The number five appears as the half of ten; cf. 

I Kings vii. 30, 49; Matt. xxv. 2; also as a round 

number, I Sam. xvii. 40, xxi. 3; Isa. xix. 18; I Cor. 

xiv. 19. Five also is of importance 

The Rum- in penalties and the like, as in Ex. 

ben Five xxii. 1 ; Num. iii. 47, xviii. 16; the 

to Twelve, same idea is found in Gen. xliii. 34, 
xlv. 22; one-fifth also makes its ap- 
pearance in legislative directions, as in Lev. v. 16, 
xxii. 14, and often; while multiples of five appear 
in the r^ulations of Lev. xxvii. respecting the vow; 
cf. fifteen in Hos. iii. 2. Multiples of five are em- 
ployed: in measures, Gen. vi. 15; Ezek. xl. 15; in 
compensation, Deut. xxii. 29; frequently in mat- 
ters regardiDg population or the army (e.g., Ex. 
xviii. 21; Deut. i. 15); periods of fifty days or 
years are to be noted (Lev. xxiii. 16, xxv. 10-11), 
in this case the motive is seven times seven plus 
one. Higher multiples used are 500, 5,000, and 
500,000. The number six is seldom employed as 
symbolical. The six years of Ex. xxi. 2 correspond 
to the six woric-days of the week (Ex. xx. 9); the 
six steps of Solomon's throne are related to the 
twelve lions (I Kings x. 19); further instances are 
the six wings of the seraphhn (Isa. vi. 2) ; the reed 
of six cubits (Ezek. xl. 5); cf. also one-sixth in 
Ezek. xlv. 13. Multiples of six are 60, 600, 6,000, 



and 600,000. The number eight occiu^ generally 
as the next number to seven, as in the case of cir- 
ciuncision (Gen. xvii. 12), in ofiferings (Ex. xxii. 29 
sqq.; Niun. vi. 10), and in feasts (Lev. xxiu. 36). 
Nine, as the square of three, might be expected fre- 
quently, but is rare, and generally signifies ten 
minus one (Neh. xi. 1; Luke xvii. 17), occurring as 
ninety-nine (100 minus one; Matt, xviii. 12). 
Round nmnbers in multiples of nine are 900 and 
9,000. The number ten is natxirally of frequent 
occiurence: as a basal measure for the Temple 
(I Kings vi. 3), as the number of the conunand- 
ments, as denoting the number of vessels, etc., in 
the Temple (I Kings vii. 27-38); in the ritual fre- 
quently (e.g., Ex. xii. 3), including the tenth (see 
Tithes). The use of the powers of ten is of course 
common. Thus 100 as a round niunber and as a 
multiplier is used (Eccles. vi. 3; Gen. xxvi. 12; 
Matt. xiii. 8); so 1,000 (Ex. xx. 6; Matt. xiii. 8); 
and 10,000 (Judges iv. 6 sqq.; I Sam. xv. 4; Matt. 
xviii. 24); as well as 100,000 (I Kings xx. 29); and 
such passages as Dan. vii. 10; Rev. v. 11 show the 
use of this niunber to suggest large ideas. Other 
uses are shown in Lev. xxvi. 26; Neh. v. 11; Lev. 
xxvi. 8; Judges xx. 10, etc., in which various pro- 
portions that involve the niunber are employed. 
In Matt. XX. 6 sqq. the number eleven is used cf3rm- 
bolically. The common use of the number twelve 
is somewhat remarkable, whether that is influenced 
by its being the product of three and four or the 
sum of five and seven or the number of the months 
and the zodiacal signs— certainly of the last there 
are no signs among the Hebrews, where the use 
most general refers to the number of tribes. Nat- 
urally the multiples of twelve appear also in rela- 
tion to the tribes; 12,000 (Num. xxxi. 5), 24,000 
(Num. xxv. 9), 144,000 (Rev. vii. 4). There is 
room for question whether the number seventy (ut 
sup.) is a round number for seventy-two; this is 
familiar through the use of that term for the trans- 
lators (six times twelve) of the Old Testament into 
Greek. One usage worthy of notice here is poetic, 
in which a lower and a higher number are con- 
joined for rhetorical heightening of effect (Isa. 
xvii. 6; Amos. i. 3 sqq.; Micah v. 5; Pro v. xxx. 
15 sqq., notable; Eccl. xi. 2). On the mystical 
numbers in Dan. viii. 14, xii. 11; Rev. xiii. 18-19 
consult the commentaries. (E. KAurzscHt.) 

Biblzoorapht: Isidore of Seville, De numaria, in MPL, 
Ixxxi.; K. C. W. F. B&hr. Symbolik dea moaaiachen 
CuUua, i. 119-206. Heidelbem. 1837; C. Auber, Hid. et 
thSorie du aymbolinne rdioieux, i. 97-165. Paris, 1870; 
R. Hinel, in Abhandlunifen der adchaiachen GeaelUchafi 
der WiasmaehafUn (1885), 1 sqq.; 8. Kraus. in ZATW, 
xix. 1 (1899). 1 sqq., and part 2. pp. 38 sqq.; H. Gunkel, 
Zum rdioionageachiehUiehen Verat&Tidnia dea N, T., pp« 
43-44. 81. Qdttingen. 1903; W. H. Roscher. in Abhand- 
lungen der adehnachen Oeadlachaft der Wiaaenachaften, 
xxi. 4 (1903). xxiv. 1 (1904). xxvi. 1 (1907). xxvii. 4 (1909); 
A. Jeremias. Daa A. T. im Liehie dea aUen OrierUa, pp. 
60 sqq.. Ldpsio, 1906; E. Mahler, in ZDMG, Ix 
(1906). 834 sqq.; B. Stade, in ZATW, xxvi (1906), 
124 sqq.; E. Kdnig, in ZDMG, fad (1907). 474 sqq.; 
Schnder. KAT, ii. 614 sqq.; E. W. Hopkins, Oriental 
Studiea of the Oriental CliA of Philadelphia, pp. 141 
sqq.; H. G. Wood. Ideal Metrology in Nature, AH, 
Reiioum, and Hialortf, Dorchester, Mass.. 1908; Vigour- 
oux, Dieiionnaire, faac. xxviii. oolumna 1677-97; DB, 
iii. 560-567; EB, iii. 3434^439; JE, ix. 348-350; the 
literature under Camala and the oommeataiies OQ the 
BibUcal paancea. 
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JXXTR: A word applied in modem English to the 
members of cloistered female religious orders. In 
late and medieval Latin the cognate form is found 
in both masculine and feminine forms (nonnuLa and 
norma), explained by ForceUini as applied to elders 
in token of respect. In this sense the modem Ital- 
ian retains the words rumno and rumna for ** grand- 
father " and " grandmother." Jerome coordinates 
the terms ccuta et nonna, Amobius sanctua et non^ 
nits. The word rumnus in this sense was used in 
monastic phraseology, as in the Rule of St. Bene- 
dict, chap. Ixiii., which forbids the monks to call 
each other simply by their names, requiring the 
prefix of frater from the elder to the younger and 
nonnits from the younger to the elder. This usage 
has long been obsolete, while the feminine form has 
passed into the vernacular of several modem lan- 
guages in the sense given at the beginning of this 
article. See Monasticibm. (A. Hauck.) 

IfUNCIO. Sbb Legates and Nuncios, Papal. 

NUREMBERG LEAGUE. See Fbankfobt Res- 
pite. 

HUREUBERG, RELIGIOUS PEACE OF: A 

temporary settlement of the difficulties between 
the Roman Catholic and Protestant states of the 
empire, agreed upon at Nuremberg in 1532. The 
dangerous position in which the Protestants had 
been left by the decisions of the Diet of Augsburg 
(Nov. 19, 1530) forced them to renew their efforts 
to form an alliance for mutual protection. The 
jurists succeeded in persuading Luther and the 
elector that if the emperor did not keep his oath to 
them they were justified in taking measures for 
self-defense; and soon after Christmas, 1530, the 
Schmalkald League came into existence (see Philip 
THE Magnanimous). By the expiration of the 
time of grace allowed to the Protestants (Apr. 15, 
1531) their position had notably improved; and 
the Turks were threatening to attack not mere- 
ly Hungary but the Austrian crown-lands. Ferdi- 
nand advised his brother the emperor to come to 
some compromise with the Protestants so as to 
win their support against this danger. The league 
was attaining an imexpected degree of solidarity, 
and the Roman Catholic states were disquieted 
by rumors of warlike preparations on their part. 
Gement VII. himself was considering the possi- 
bility, if there were no other means of warding off 
the peril of the Turks on one side and of a general 
council on the other, of conceding to the Protes- 
tants the marriage of the clergy and conmiunion 
in both kinds. 

The first step toward agreement was taken when 
the emperor ordained (July 8, 1531), in a decree not 
immediately published, that the action of the 
Reichskammergericht in the cases before it growing 
out of the decision of the Diet of Augsburg should 
be suspended until the next diet. Further nego- 
tiations throughout the autimm of 1531 came to 
nothing. The Protestant leaders decided not to 
appear at the Diet of Regensburg (Apr., 1532) but 
to meet simiiltaneously at Schweinfurt and begin 
then a serious effort to reach an agreement. The 
negotiations progressed very slowly, the Leaguers 



clinging to the advantage they had gained, and 
Ferdinand so convinced of his ultimate success 
that his representatives scarcely ventured to com- 
municate to him the proposals of the other side. 
When the diet met, the Roman Catholic states, 
turning a deaf ear to the Protestant demands, 
called for the execution of the Augsbuig Recess 
and its maintenance imtil the assembling of a 
coimcil. The emperor saw nothing to do but 
to act without them and make peace at all 
costs; and Luther on his aide stron^y urged 
the seeming of essentials by the abandonment 
of opposition on such points as the dispute over 
the validity of Ferdinand's election. The sultan 
was now actually carxying his threats into ex- 
ecution, and some of the Protestant' states were 
moved by patriotism and fear of the reproach 
that they were standing idly by to witness the 
destruction of Christendom into mobilizing for 
the emperor's support. 

After tedious negotiations, an agreement was 
reached on July 23, and the Peace of Nuremberg 
was promulgated on Aug. 3. The emperor, in hia 
own name, guaranteed to the Evangelicals the 
maintenance of the status quo until the meeting of 
a council, or, if this should not take place within a 
year, imtil the next diet. It was not an absolute 
guaranty of the quashing of the suits before the 
Reichskammeigericht, but a private " assurance " 
on the part of the emperor, which was still further 
weakened by the requirement that a formal appli- 
cation should be made in each case. In a woid, it 
was rather a truce than a peace; but it signified, 
after all, a considerable victory for the Evangd- 
icab. The Augsbuig Recess, on which the Roman 
party in the diet had so strongly insisted, was an- 
nulled; the legal status of the Protestant churches 
was assured at least for the time; and Luther was 
right in his contention that it secured quite suf- 
ficient advantages even for those who should in 
future become Protestants, although they were not 
expressly included in its operations. Under its pro- 
tection, the Reformation made great progress in 
the next few years, and it remained a useful point 
of departure for later negotiations. (T. Kolde.) 
Bxblioorapht: F. von Besold, OeachichU der deutachen Rt- 
fomuUion, p. 641, Berlin. 1890; H. Baumcarten. (7e- 
9chichie Karls V., iii. 638 sqq.. Stuttgart. 1892; O. Winckel- 
mann, Der KhmaUoaldiache Bund 16SO-S2 und der Ntkm- 
berger RdigionafrUde, Strasbuig, 1892; J. Ficker. in ZKO, 
zii. 582 sqq.; J. Janssen, Hist, of the Oerman People, v. 
326 aqq., St. Louis, Mo.. 1903; Cambridge Modem Hie- 
ton/, ii. 218, 221. 232. London and New York. 1904. 

NYSTROEM, JOHAN ERIK: General Baptist; 
b. at Stockholm Sept. 8, 1842. He was graduated 
at the University of Upsala, 1866; was teacher of 
languages in the New Elementaiy School of Stock- 
holm, 1867; in Greek and Hebrew in the Baptist 
Seminary there, 1867-72; secretaiy of the Swedish 
Evangelical Alliance, 1872-78; and missionary to 
the Jews at Beirut, Syria, 1878-81. In 1872 he 
traveled in aid of the Baptist building-fund, through 
Germany, England, and Scotland; and in 1885 was 
elected a member of the Swedish Parliament for 
three years. He is the translator of B. E. NichoU's 
Help to the Reading of the BibU (1866); and of Merle 
d'Aubign^'s History of the Reformation in the Time 
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of Calxfin (1874-77) and is the author (in Swedish) 
of ** Bible Dictionary " (1868) and " Library of Bib- 
lical Antiquities " (1874). 

HYVALL, DAVID: Lutheran; b. at Vail, in 
the parish of Kaxiskoga, V&rmland, Sweden, Jan. 
19, 1863. He was educated at the gymnasium of 
Gafle, the University of Upsala (1882-^), and the 
C'arolingian Medical Institute, Stockholm (1884- 
1«85). Leaving Sweden for the United States, he 
was instructor in a private school in Minneapolis, 
Minn. (188^-87), pastor of the Swedish Evangelical 
mi^on church, Sioux City, la. (1887-88), instruc- 
tor in the Swedish department of the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary (1888-90), instructor and princi- 
pal of a private school in Minneapolis and assistant 
editor of the weekly VeckobUukt (1890-91), presi- 



dent of the same school when enlarged and taken 
under the control of the Swedish Evangelical Mich 
sion Covenant (1891-94), and president of the North 
Park College, Chicago (the new Covenant school), 
and instructor in New Testament, Swedish, and other 
subjects in the same institution (1894-1905). Since 
1905 he has been president of Walden CoUege, Mc- 
Pherson, Kan. He has also been secretary of the 
Swedish Evangelical Mission Covenant (189&-1903). 
In theology he is an orthodox Lutheran. He has 
written: Versi och Saga (Minneapolis, Minn., 1890), 
poems; Minnesblad (Chicago, 1892), six addresses 
to the young; Medaols (1898), three patriotic ad- 
dresses to the young; Sdken Cfuds Rike (1901), ad- 
dresses to the yoimg; SkogadrUlar (1901), poems; 
and My Bitsiness (McPherson, Kan., 1905), eight 
addresses to the young. 



OATES, TITUS: The inventor of the famous 
Popish Plot; b. at Oakham (9 m. 8.e. of Melton 
Mowbray) about 1649; d. at London July 12 or 13, 
1705. The son of a Baptist cleigsnooan, he studied 
at Merchant Taylors' school and at Cambridge, took 
orders in the Church of England; was a chaplain in 
the navy; and entered the Roman Catholic Chiuxih 
with the pretense, it is claimed, of obtaining the 
secrets of the Jesuits; he tarried for some time in 
the Jesuit houses of Vailadolid and St. Omer. He 
was expelled from these institutions for miscon- 
duct; but, while he was an inmate, he had heard 
of a meet^ig of Jesuits held in London; and *' on 
his expulsion," as John Richard Green says, '' this 
Gingle fact widened in his fertile brain into a plot for 
the subversion of Protestantism and the death of the 
king." About this time (1678) there was a good deal 
of suppressed anxiety among the Protestants of Eng- 
land in view of the machinations and activity of 
the Roman Catholics, and the well-known sym- 
pathy with them of Charles II., and especially of the 
duke of York, heir to the throne. Oates took ad- 
vantage of this state of the public mind, and claimed 
to have evidence of a huge Popish Plot for the ex- 
tirpation of Protestantism. He had the matter 
brought to the notice of the king, who probably 
smUed at it; and made public affidavit to the al- 
leged facts before Sir Edmondsbury Gkxifrey, jus- 
tice of the peace, deposing to a narrative consisting 
of forty-three articles, soon after increased to eighty- 
one, the majority of which were palpably invented. 
The excitement over the revelations was intense. 
Lord Shaftesbury, who had just been released from 
prison, for political reasons fell in with the popular 
feeling, and exclaimed, " Let the treasurer cry as 
loud as he pleases against Popery, I will cry a note 
louder." The popular agitation was increased to 
freniy by the murder of Godfrey, which was con- 
strued into an attempt to stifle the plot. The two 
houses of Parliament instituted an investigation of 
the matter and concurred in the opinion that a plot 
existed. Five peers, including Arundel and Bel- 



lasys, were sent to the Tower. Patrols guarded the 
streets; chains were drawn across th^, and the 
houses supplied with arms. Parliament at the end 
of the year (1678) passed a bill excluding Roman 
Catholics from both houses, which was left imre- 
pealed for a century and a half. The excitement 
was beginning to subside, when one Bedloe, stimu- 
lated by the reward which had been offered, ap- 
peared on the scene, and again aroused the national 
frenzy to its former intensity by more ciroumstan- 
tial and irritating revelations than those of Oates. 
He swore to a plot for the landing of an army and 
the massacre of the Protestants. Oates had been 
treated like a hero, and assigned rooms at White- 
hall, with a pension of 1,200 poimds. But a revul- 
sion of public feeling took place after the execution 
of Stafford in 1680; and the duke of York, whom 
he had severely accused, secured a verdict for 
defamation of character, in 1684. Oates was 
condemned to pay a fine of 100,000 poimds, and 
sent to prison. On the accession of the duke to 
the throne in 1685, Oates was tried and convicted 
of perjury and was sentenced to be put in the 
pillory annually, be whipped from Oldgate to 
Newgate, and from thence to Tyburn, to pay a 
heavy fine, to be stripped of his canonical habits, 
and to be imprisoned for life. Taken back again 
to prison, he recovered from the exceedingly severe 
whipping. After the accession of William and Mary, 
the conviction of Oates was declared to have been 
illegal (1689), and he was not only pardoned, but 
granted an annual pension of five pounds a week, 
which was suspended at the instance of Queen 
Mary in 1693, but restored and increased, in 1698, 
to 300 poimds per annum. 

Bibuooraprt: The best modem book is J. PoUoek, The 
Popish Plot, London, 1903. Consult further: The Dia- 
ewery of the Popish Plot, London, 1670; T. Knox, The 
Tryal of T. Knox and J. Lane for a Conspiracy to Defaime 
. . . Dr. Oates, ib. 1680; C. M. Oode, Titus Oates and the 
Merchant Taylors* Company, ib. 1890. A laxge literature 
of contemporaneous writeni is indicated in the British 
Museum CataioQue under " Oates, Titus." 
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I. Hebivw UbscO' 

Two Forms of Swearing ({ 1). 

Methods of Attestatioa (§ 2). 
n. In the Churoh. 



OATH. 

New-Testament Teaching (f 1). 
Protestant Position (ft 2). 
in. In Canon Law. 

The General Conditions (ft 1). 



Judgment in Swearing (f 2). 
Justice in the Object (ft 3). 
Customary Formulas (ft 4). 



The oath is an asseveration, an appeal to some- 
thing held sacred, in support of the truthfulness of 
a statement or of sincerity in making a promise or 
vow. Arising out of the relationship between Grod 
and man, its binding force is not due to any legal 
ordinance, but to the same circumstances as those 
out of which religion itself springs. Its use is, in 
general, the discovery of truth in the administra- 
tion of justice and the ensuring of the fulfilment of 
moral obligations. For the ethnic and primitive 
background, see Ohdeal. 

L Hebrew Usage: Apart from its use in legal 
procedure (see Law, Hebrew, Civil and Criminal), 
the oath was frequent among the Hebrews. Swear- 
ing by Yahweh was not at all irreligious (Deut. vi. 
13, X. 20); Yahweh himself swears by his life (Gen. 
xxii. 16). But swearing by other gods was idolatiy 
(Jer. V. 7, xii. 16; Amos viii. 14), and false-swear- 
ing is abuse of the name of Crod (Exod. xx. 7; cf. 
Matt. V. 33). 

Oaths were of two kinds. One confirmed a dec- 
laration: " as Yahweh liveth " (Judg. viii. 19), or 
" Yahweh is witness betwixt me and thee " (Gen. 
xxxi. 50). The sense in which these forms of swear- 
ing were used is shown by the oft-re- 

I. Two curring phrase: ** God do so and more 

Forms of also " (I Sam. xiv. 44) ; it was a con- 
Swearing, ditional imprecation. Connected with 
this custom of swearing by Yahweh is 
the other one of swearing by the life of the king or 
of the addressed person, "as thy soul liveth" 
(I Sam. 1. 26). By this the addressed person is 
placed beside Yahweh or put in Yahweh's place as 
witness and avenger; cf. the cases where one swears 
at the same time by the life of God and by that of 
a man (e.g., I Sam. xx. 3). In the other form of 
swearing, he who interrogates " adjures " the inter- 
rogated in such a manner that he pronounces a 
conditional curse, hence the phrase " to lay an 
oath upon one " " to cause him to swear " (I Kings 
viii. 31), or " to make one swear " " to take an 
oath of one " (Ezek. xvii. 13). The interrogated 
then makes his declaration imder this conditional 
curse, he accepts the oath (cf. Matt. xxvi. 63). The 
fear of later Judaism to pronounce the name of 
Yahweh on the one hand, and the prevailing cus- 
tom of using the oath in eveiy-day affairs on the 
other hand (Ecdus. xxiii. 9 sqq.), brought it about 
that, in place of the name of Gkxl, something sanc- 
tified to him, or something that stood in relation 
to him, was employed. At the time of Christ it 
was customaiy to swear by heaven, by the angels, 
by the earth, by Jerusalem, by the temple and its 
vessels, by the altar, by the sacrifice, and by one's 
head (Matt. v. 34 sqq., xxiii. 16-22; Jas. v. 12; 
Josephus, War, II., xvi. 4). Pharisaic casuistiy 
regarded these oaths not as binding as an oath by 
God himself, and differentiated among oaths ac- 
cording to the degree of sanctity of the adjured ob- 



jects (cf. Matt, xxiii. 16 sqq. and the conunentatorB 
on that passage). 

As to the external forms, the Hebrew terms for 
swearing point to the original employment of seven 
sacred things. The sanctity of the number seven 
is veiy ancient and wide-spread (see Numbers, 
Sacred; Seven, the Sacred Nitm- 
2. Methods ber). Herodotus (iii. 8) tells that the 
of Attes- Arabs in making covenants sprinkled 
tation. seven stones with the blood of those 
making the covenant (see also Homer, 
Riadt xix. 243). Comparing Gen. xxi. 31 with Gen. 
XV. 10 and Jer. xxxiv. 18, it appears that in solemnly 
attested promises the attestation was a sacrifice 
consisting of seven animals (see Smith, Rd. ofSem,, 
pp. 480 sqq.). Another ancient custom is less in- 
telligible. In the history of the patriarchs (Gen. 
xxiv. 2, xlvii. 29) it is told that he that swore put 
the hand imder the thigh (the seat of generative 
power) of him that demanded the oath. It is possi- 
ble that by this was conveyed the idea that the 
oath concerned also the descendants (see Dillmann 
on the passage), and also that there is here a re- 
mainder from phallic worship in which the genital 
organs were a symbol of deity. The practise was 
probably derived from the Canaanites and its sig- 
nificance lost in historical times (see Holzinger on 
Gen. xxiv. 2). The simplest ceremony of swearing 
is the uplifting of the right hand or of both hands 
to heaven (Gen. xiv. 22), a ceremony which in his- 
torical time was very general, so that from it a des- 
ignation for "swearing" is taken: "to lift the 
hand " is as much as " to swear " (Ex. vi. 8; Num. 
xiv. 30). In later Judaism it was customaiy to 
touch the TefiUin (" phylacteries ") when taking 
the oath. I. Benzinger. 

n. In the Church: The appeal made in the oath 
is usually to the Divine Being as the holy and 
righteous, who demands truthfulness and condemns 
and punishes lying. As God, by whom men swear, 
is the Almighty in whose power men are, so men 
declare by oath that their statements are made with 
a full consciousness of what God is and 
z. New- demands, fully aware that in case of an 
Testament imtruth they come imder the judg- 
Teaching. ment of this God, that they even in- 
voke it. Men swear thus (Heb. vi. 16) 
by God as their superior and ruler. The importance 
of the oath can be inferred from its simplest form 
like " I swear by God," or " God is my witness," 
" God knows it " (Rom. i. 9; Phil. i. 8; Gal. i. 20; 
IThess.ii.5; IlCor. i.23); Paul calls upon God by 
his soul (II Cor. i. 23), which is known to God and 
places itself under his judgment. James (v. 12) de- 
clares against the use of the oath, and a similar pro- 
hibition is given in the words of Jesus (Matt. v. 
33-37). The passage has been differently interpre- 
ted; but it can be construed only in one way with- 
out destroying its logical articulation. Over against 
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the commiindment of the old dispensation not to 
Bwear falsely, Jesus places the commandment of the 
new dispensation not to swear at all. As swearing 
falsely is prohibited in the Old Testament because 
the name of God is thereby profaned (Lev. xix. 12), 
the hallowing of God's name (Matt. vi. 9) is to be 
extended, according to Jesus' intention, to entire 
abstinenee from the use of the oath. And when, in 
his enumeration of the various formulas of oaths, 
Jesus omits the direct appeal to God, he could do 
so without being misimderstood, partly because his 
condemnation of all the usual indirect formulas in- 
volTed a still severer condemnation of the direct 
one; partly because the latter was very little used 
among the Jews on account of their reluctance to 
pronounce the name of God. This reluctance is also 
the reason why a tender and candid Christian con- 
science ahrinka from using the name of God in msr 
king its statements. If, however, the passage quoted 
be interpreted as a definite prohibition of swearing, 
it comes into conflict with other New-Testament 
passages. The words of Paul (referred to above) 
have certainly the character of the oath. And when 
Jesus condescended to answer the question of the 
high priest (Matt. xxvi. 63), though it was counted 
in the formulas employed when oaths were taken 
in the courts, he allowed his own words to assume 
the same chiuacter; moreover, the passage Heb. vi. 
16 could never have been written if swearing had 
been absolutely prohibited among the first Chris- 
tians. This contradiction is to be solved in the 
same way as the contradictions between the pro- 
hibitions of the Sermon on the Mount — ^not to be 
angiy, not to revile. Only when issuing from the 
lower egotistical affections and impulses of human 
nature are anger,?reproach, and swearing forbidden, 
that is to say, imder cireumstances which, for in- 
stance, would make an oath profane swearing. It 
is quite otherwise when the same act is performed 
for the sake of high ethical interests, as, for instance, 
when the civil authorities demand an oath in order 
to reach the truth and to make justice safe. 

It was in this way that the doctrine of the New 
Testament concerning oaths was conceived by the 
Reformers and the large Protestant conmiunities 
(cf. Augfburg Confeseian, xvi.; Luther's Larger 
Catechisn; Geneva Catechism; Heidelbeig Cate- 
chism; Thirty-nine articles of the An- 

2. Protea- glican Chiuch). The canon law of the 
tant Roman Chureh, following Jerome, de- 

Positnn. mands that the oath be taken in accord- 
ance with Jer. iv. 2 (Vulgate): "in 
truth, in judgment, and in righteousness"; the 
same is found also in the Anglican articles. Mod- 
em Protestant ethicists, while in the main agreeing 
with the confession of the Chureh, differ somewhat 
in that they regard the oath partly as an evil neces- 
saiy on account of the morsil condition of the hu- 
man race; partly — and in this case the oath is justi- 
fied — as an expression of devout sentiment; they 
refer the words in the Sermon on the Mount mainly 
to " frivolous formulas of swearing." On the whole 
it must be acknowledged that swearing, whatever 
be the circumstances and conditions, " cometh of 
evfl" (Matt. V. 37). It presupposes a distrust 
which rules human society and a lack of conscien- 
Vin.— 14 



tiousness in Christendom. A really Christian moral- 
ity ruling the community everywhere would make 
the oath superfluous and give place to the simple 
"yea, yea" and "nay, nay" (cf. on this point 
especially the works on ethics by Wuttke, Palmer, 
Schmidt, Luthardt, Kobel). Considering the holi- 
ness and justice of God, the form of an oath 
should be as simple as possible. The mere invoca^ 
tion of God as witness should be sufficient, all else 
should be prohibited; a form like " so help me God 
to my everlasting salvation" is objectionable (see 
Wuttke). Objectionable also are all oaths at- 
tached to promises, because they express more than 
was intended by the swearer. The claim that the 
oath which a Christian takes should always fully 
express faith in God as revealed in Christ, is un- 
founded. That atheists should neither be foreed 
nor allowed to swear is a matter of course, a con- 
clusion which is founded on the nature and object of 
the oath. (J. KOsTUNf.) 

m. In Canon Law: The subject receives treat- 
ment in canon law principally in Decreium GraHani, 
causa XXII. ; in the collection of decretals of Greg- 
ory IX., II., xxiv.; the Liber Sextua; the Clemen- 
tines; and the decretal of Innocent III., c. xxvi., 
X., de jurejurando. 

Only by way of intimation, it is true, but still 

plainly enough, the canon law defines an oath as an 

asseveration with at least silent appeal to God as 

the omniscient witness not only to the 

z. The words and works but to the tiioughts 

General and intents of man. The canon law 
Conditions, also distinguishes between the right 
and the wrong uses of the oath, follow- 
ing the Vulgate of Jerome on Jer. iv. 2, which reads: 
" And thou shalt swear: The Lord lives! In truth, 
judgment, and in justice "; it demands that the oath 
shall have these three " attendants," viz., truth (in 
the mind), judgment (in swearing), and justice (in 
the object). By the first it means the sincerity of 
the intention in the case of the assertive oath to 
speak the truth, in the case of the promissory oath 
to fulfil the promise. By the second it means the 
proper imderstanding of what an oath is. By the 
third, justice in the object, it means that it is an 
oath which the swearer can rightfully take. All of 
which is in harmony with the teaching of Innocent 
III.: " Thou art able to swear without wrongdoing 
if thy oath has these three accompaniments of which 
the prophet [Jeremiah] speaks when he says: ' Thou 
shalt swear the Lord liveth, in truth and judgment 
and justice/ " It is correct but not directly derived 
from the canon law to say that the object of the 
oath and the purpose of its use should be conso- 
nant with the divine character. The development 
of the general legal doctrine of the oath must then 
proceed along these lines. 

The correct consequences from the first condition, 
judicium in jurante (" the judgment in swearing "), 
involve notice of the following hindrances or dis- 
qualifications to taking oaths: (1) the person is 
under age. The canon law only expressly forbids 
that any one who is not of the age of reason should be 
forced to take an oath (XXII., v. 14), but in 
practise this has rightly been construed as forbid- 
ding such an oath under all cireumstances. Later 
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laws have extended the term of responsibility in 
oath-taking. The German law puts it at sixteen. 
(2) The person taking the oath is to be of soimd 
mind and sober. The canon law is 
a. Judg- very explicit on this point: only one 
ment in who is jejunuB, ** fasting/' can prop- 
Swearing, erly take a solemn oath (XXII., v. 16), 
consequently such an oath was, as a 
rule, taken only before noon. (3) That the person 
have not conmiitted perjuiy. The condition of 
judicium in juranie logically obliges that the oath 
must not be taken by those who are without any 
knowledge of God. Of practical importance is it to 
know whether the person is only pretending to be 
an atheist in order to avoid being put under oath 
— as frequently happens — but even where the per- 
son is self-deceived into thinking that he b an 
atheist or only shams atheism there is a manifest 
impropriety in administering the oath as it borders 
on blasphemy to compel a person who professes to 
be an atheist to call upon God as his witness that 
he is speaking the truth. 

From the second condition, justUia in objedo, 
" the justice in the object," the canon law omitted 
to deduce the right consequences. Yet 
3. Justice the canon law compels by legislation 
in the such oaths as are intended to establish 
Object the plea of nullity only in case it af- 
fords protection to the oath-taker, as 
a wife in giving consent to the transfer of title to 
her dower, or a daughter renouncing her inheritance; 
indeed Boniface VIII. would compel the secular 
judges to treat as valid what according to the com- 
mon law was null because it had been sworn to. 
The glossator Martinus induced the Emperor Fred- 
erick I. to rule according to this principle that an 
oath not otherwise invalid could not be nullified by 
a person taking it who nevertheless had no right to 
take it {AuthenHca " Sacramenia puberum " on L. 
2 C. adv. vend. ; cf . F. C. von Savigny , OeschicfUe des 
R&mi9chen Rechts im MiUdaUer, iv. 162-170, Hei- 
delberg, 1834-^1). It is plainly a desecration of 
the oath that the canon law made a tool of it to 
vitiate rather than to promote worthy purposes in- 
tended by the civil law. And it thereby, aside from 
the injury often done indirectly to a third party, 
gives occasion to a very frequent misuse of the oath, 
whereby from the religious standpoint it can be al- 
lowed only when later legislation withdraws entirely 
from the promissory oath its legal efficacy and makes 
it only of accessory importance, even as it has ac- 
cording to Roman law. But this is to deprive it of 
all legal obligation, whereas the proper object of 
the oath was to increase this obligation. From the 
definition of an oath as a promise given to God the 
canon law draws the inference that in respect to 
every promissory oath the Church as the organ of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction was to decide : ( 1 ) Whether 
the oath was binding, and here first of all comes in 
the interpretation of the oath, for if it should turn 
out that the oath was intended to effect a sinful 
purpose then it was not only not binding but it was 
perjury and as such must be pimished by church 
penalties; and (2) in case it is binding, at least 
toward God, it was for the spiritual judges to de- 
cide whether it should be carried out or whether the 



Church acting in the place of God should releaae 
the person from his oath (reiaxio juramenti or abso- 
lutio a furamento in the Evangelical sense). The 
connection in which this theory of reUixio furamenti 
stands with the fundamentally false mediating posi- 
tion between God and the individual which the 
Roman Church on all occasions arrogates to itaelf 
is easy to understand, and it is no less ea^ to per- 
ceive that it must have as its consequence that the 
pope has the right to release from the oath of alle- 
giance whenever, in his judgment, the magisterial 
rights have been forfeited. But on the Protestant 
side there should be just as little doubt that the 
theory and its consequences are to be rejected as 
absolutely worthless, as if forsooth the competency 
of the Church to decide matters of right depended 
on the binding power of an oath. It is a lament- 
able confusion of ideas that formerly the rdaxio 
juramenti was coimted among the episcopal rights 
of the sovereign (cf . J. H. BOhmer, Jus ecdeaiasticuni 
Proteatantium, 5 vols., Halle, 1720-63). All that 
the Church can properiy do in relation to oaths is to 
appeal to the conscience, according to the Word of 
God. The decision of troubles arising from legal 
matters the Church can only leave to the courts 
whether such matters be sworn to or not, and the 
courts on their part can not enforce obligations 
which are without standing in the civil law. Here 
should be clearly brought out that the efficacy which 
the canon law gives to the promissory oath as dis- 
tinguished from what it has in civH law is to be 
contrasted with the importance which in truth at- 
taches to it when the parties to the oath do not 
stand on equal footing to the law so that contracts 
between them involve moral and not legal duties 
and claims. Here of coiuse the community of ob- 
jective religion supplants the community of objec- 
tive rights. Before any international law could be 
recognized there was an impulse of the deepest and 
truest quality for contracts between peoples who 
were strangers to one another, and between indi- 
viduals of such nations, which contracts were sealed 
with oaths so that they might have the greatest 
possible force. 

From the demajid for veritae in mente, " truth in 
the mind," flows first of all the inadmissibility and 
inefficacy of mental reservation in the case of oaths; 
and furtiber that an oath which had been extorted 
or which rested on vital error had the importance 
of a true, proof-bringing and binding oath, although 
canon law does not unconditionally concede tlds 
point respecting the promissory oath. 

In respect to its form the idea is excluded that an 
oath is an appeal to any oUier than God. Nothing 
further is necessary to express this intention to call 
God to witness than the use of the words " I swear." 

In order to surround the oath-taking with due 
solemnity, as where it is given in courts and in pub- 
lic offices, certain formulas have come into use, 
which partly rest upon the idea that bodily con- 
tact with an object considered by the swearer to be 
sacred, as a copy of the Gospels or a reliquary, has 
a tendency to excite a stronger religious feeling. 
So arose the formula of the solemn " bodily " oath: 
" So help me God and his holy Gospel " (or 
" Word "), with the addition in some formulas. 
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'* and all saints." But inasmuch as the addition 
just mentioned was rejected by Protestants, section 
107 of the Imperial Recess of 1555 ordered that in 
the imperial courts it should be 
4. Cia»- dropped and Roman Catholics and 
toxDAzy Protestants alike be sworn on their 
Foimulas. calling upon God and the Holy Gospel 
merely. There is an old custom which 
excepts the dei^gy, later at least bishops, from touch- 
ing the Gospels. These laid their hands on their 
breasts when taking an oath, just as in former da3rs 
German women did when swearing. In still later 
times the so-called " bodily oath " was taken not 
by touching any sacred object but by raising two 
or three fingers or by touching the judge's stc^, or 
by merely raising the hand. Finally, it is proper to 
remark here that solemn oaths should be adminis- 
tered only in apartments suitably furnished and 
in as orderly associations as possible. It is true 
that it has been uiged that the greater care sur- 
roimding the administration of the oaths, so often 
now missing, should be taken the more the sad in- 
crease of peijuiy is noticed. Yet one should not be 
blind to the fact that the canying-out of these de- 
sires would encounter great, indeed, almost insui^ 
mountable difficulties, particularly in this that the 
execution of the best legal and magisterial arrange- 
ments depends on the capacity and willingness of 
the persons charged with canying them out. And 
such considerations make the diminution of the 
number of oaths as much as possible very desirable, 
and recent legislation has this object. But it is an 
error to think that for these considerations an oath 
should not be administered when the matter in dis- 
pute is " trifling." This is to make the amount of 
money involved the criterion of the importance of 
the matter, and to overlook the ideal of the law 
which strives to do justice entirely irrespective of 
the pecuniaiy value of the point involved. 

(E. Sehuno.) 
BiBUoaaATHT: For general, historical and illustrative ma- 
terial consult: R. Hinel, Der Eidt ein Beitrag mu aeiner 
G^aehiehU, hskpac, 1002; W. Lockhart, On Oatif, Edin- 
buzgh, 18S2; F. Friedmaan, UAer die SckwurgenehU, 
Beriin, 1886; J. LaffbiiBue, Du aerment m droit remain, 
Toulouse, 1888; L. Ott, BeitrOge nw Kenntniaa dea gria- 
ehiaehan Eidea, Leipaie, 1806; C. Ford, On Oatha, London, 
1003 (a standard legal authority). 

On I. eonsult: J. Happel, Der Eid im A. T., Leipsie, 
1873; Smith, Rd. ofSem., pp. 164 sqq.. 461-462; Nowack, 
ArckOoloffie, ii. 262 sqq.; DB, iii. 675-677; SB, in. 3461- 
3454; and the works on O. T. theology. On II., consult 
for the N. T.: DCG, h. 254-266; and the works on N. T. 
theology, as well as DB and EB ut sup. For usage in the 
Church see III. below, and consult: M. D. Conwsy, The 
Oaih and iU Ethica, London, 1881; 0. Freudenstein, 
ReehidHUhmnQ in Sehwttrgeriekta-Verfahren von Frank- 
rHeh, England und Deuiachland, Minden. 1883; I. M. 
Capes, in Fortnighay Renew, v (1866). On III. consult: 
C. F. St&udlin, Oeaehiehte der Vorauaungen und Lehren 
mm Eide, Gdttingen, 1824; K. F. Gdsohel. Der Eid naeh 
Principe, Begriffe vnd Oebrauche, Beriin. 1837; F. G. L. 
Strippelmann, Der Oerichtaeid, Caoael, 1855. A valuable 
titemtore is indicated in Richardson, Enegelopaedia, p. 
786. 

OBADIAH, O'^ba-doi^a: Author of the book 
which occupies the fourth place among the Minor 
Prophets. The name means ** worshiper of Yah- 
weh." His book contains no allusion either to his 
descent, his birth-place, or his fortunes; not even 
the name of his father is ^ven. That he wa9 a 



Judean is an inference from the contents of his 
prophecy. 

Regarding the date of his writing there is great 
divergence of opinion: some interpreters consider 
it the earliest prophetic book in the Old Testament 
while others place it among the latest. Hofmann, 
Delitzsch, Keil, Nflgelsbach, Vaihinger, and Orelli 
believe that Obadiah prophesied under Joram (851- 
844); Jftger, Caspari, H&vemik, and Hengstenbexg 
refer him to the time of Jeroboam II. and Uzziah 
(c. 750), while many earlier and later exegetes, in 
agreement with Aben Ezra and Luther, find in this 
prophesy a distinct allusion to the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar and see in Obadiah 
a contemporary of Jeremiah (c. 580). 

The latest criticism questions the unity of the 
book and considers that it consists of an original 
writing (verses 1-9) inspired by the revolt of the 
Edomites under Joram, which was later expanded 
by the addition of vs. 10-21, written after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, although 
there may be traces of the original writing in verses 
15-21 . It is according to this view uncertain whether 
the name Obadiah refers to the original or the later 
writer. This theoiy is based on the fact that in 
Jeremiah's oracle against Ekiom there are a series 
of most remarkable resemblances between Jeremiah 
and Obadiah (Ob. 1-Jer. xliz. 14; Ob. 2-Jer. 
xlix. 15; Ob. 3a»Jer. xlix. 16a; Ob. 4-Jer. xlix. 
16b; Ob. 5-Jer. xlix. 9; Ob. 6-»Jer. xlix. 10a; 
Ob. 8»Jer. xlix. 7; Ob. 9a«Jer. xlix. 22b), a fact 
which indicates that Jeremiah was familiar with and 
imitated Obadiah's prophesy, not vice versa. The 
conclusion that, as Jeremiah's allusions are only 
to the first nine verses, he knew nothing of verses 
10-21, does not follow, since Jeremiah had no in- 
ducement to use such passages as Ob. 17 and 1^ 
21 in a prophecy against Edom. However, the 
principal argument is derived from the supposed 
allusion to the destruction of the Judean nation by 
the Chaldeans. But both the passages in question 
say nothing of the destruction of Jersualem; they 
speak only of its capture and pillage, of wild orgies 
of the victors on the sacred mountain, of the carry- 
ing-off of the prisoners and of the conquered Judean 
army, and of misfortune and su£fering. Moreover, 
a clearer designation of the Chaldeans would be ex- 
pected. The enemies of Jerusalem are vaguely and 
generally named, while Ekiom's malicious participa- 
tion in the attack upon Israel is empha^zed. Fi- 
nally, there is no trace of the deportation of the 
people to Babylonia. The " captivity of Jerusa- 
lem which is in Sepharad " (verse 20) probably 
signifies that a portion of the Judeans came into the 
hands of the Phenicians and were sold to the Lyd- 
ians in Asia Minor. Sparda is mentioned in the in- 
scriptions of Darius (cf . F. Spiegel, Die altperaischen 
Keilinschri/ten, pp. 4, 46, 54, Leipsie, 1881) in con- 
nection with Yauna (cf. Javan, Isa. Ixvi. 19; Ezek. 
xxvii. 13), and this may mean Sardis, which is 
Svarda in the native language. Joel iii. 6 accuses 
the Phenicians of delivering Judeans to the Yewor 
nim (A. V. " Grecians "). Verse 10 treats of an 
attack upon Jerusalem as a past happening, and 
probably refers to what is narrated in II Giron. 
xxi. 16, 17, which says that Arabs and Philistines 
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advanced against Joram, king of Judah, and car- 
ried off prisoners and a great booty. This event is 
alluded to by Joel (iii. 6) and Amos (i. 6, 9) when 
they reproach the Philistines with having sold Ju- 
dean prisoners to Edom and Javan. 

If this view be accepted there is no reason to 
doubt the imity of the writing. The visions fall 
easily into three sections. The first, 1-9, contains 
the announcement to the Edomites of tiie divine 
judgment; the second (verses 10-16) describes the 
crime that caused this judgment; the third (verses 
17-24) recounts the restoration of down-trodden 
Israel who shall possess both his own land and that 
of his enemies and shall regain the lost members of 
his race who have been dragged away to captivity. 
The words '' as the Lord hath said/' Joel ii. 32 
(expressly referring to Ob. 17), clearly shows which 
was the earlier prophet. If, then, Joel belongs to 
the time of Joash, Obadiah's activity must be placed 
in the reign of Joram.* Thus Obadiah appears to 
be the oldest prophet whose writings are preserved 
in the canon; his position among the other minor 
prophets proves nothing against this, since the 
order is not governed by chronological considera- 
tions. (W. VOLCKf.) 
Bibuoorapht: The best oommentaiy for the English 
reader is by Q. A. Smith, The Book of the Twelve, in Bx- 
poeiior^e Commentary, ii. 103 sqq., London, 1808. Other 
treatments are found in the commentaries on the Minor 
Prophets of H. Ewald, Eng. transl.. ii. 277 sqq., 6 vols.. 
London, 1876-81; C. F. Keil. Edinburgh, 1888; F. W. 
Farrar, pp. 176 sqq.. London, 1890; C. von Orelli, New 
York, 1803; J. Wellhausen, Bertin, 1898; K. Marti, in 
Kvner Handk&mmentar zum A. T., Tobingen, 1904; and 
E. B. Pusey, new ed.. vol. iii., London, 1906. Other com- 
mentaries are by C. P. Caspari, Leipsio, 1842; W. Seydel, 
ib. 1869; F. Hitsig, ib. 1881; T. T. Perowne, in Cam- 
bridge Bible, Cambridge, 1889; P. J. Bachmann, Halle. 
1892; N. Peten, Padeibom. 1892; W. Nowack, in Hand- 
kommenlar eum A. T., Q6ttingen. 1897; and J. Fischer. 
Regensburg. 1909. Questions of introduction are dis- 
cussed in the works on Biblical Introduction (q.v.); in 
the prefaces to most of the commentaries; by Vaahinger, 
in Archiv /fir teiaaenechaftliche Erforeehvng dee A. 7.. i 
(1867). 488 sqq.; G. A. Peckham. An IfOroduetion to the 
Study of Obadiah, Chicago, 1910; in DB, iii. 577-1580; 
EB, iii. 3455-62; and JE, be. 369-370. 

OBBENITES. See Mennonitbs, VIII., {2. 

GBEDIElfCE. 

I. In Ethics and Religion. 

II. In Ecclesiastical Usage. 

I. In Ethics and Religion: Ethically obedience 
is the subordination of one's own will to that of 
another. By the veiy fact of his dependence on 
God, man's behavior must be one of obedience 
toward God; from the very beginning, sin, according 
to Scripture, is disobedience. Blessing or cursing, 
in the destinies of God's people, is made conditional 
upon obedience to God's command (Deut. xxviii.). 
The fundamental virtue of the Old-Testament 
heroes from Abraham to Nehemiah is obedience 
(cf. I Sam. XV. 22). The work of Christ in the New 
Testament is above all a discharge of obedience 
(Phil. ii. 8), defined by orthodox dogmatists 
as obedientia activa et pdssiva. Hence, too, the 
Christian's behavior must consist of obedience 
(Rom. i. 5, V. 19; I Pet. i. 22). God can require 

* Many modem critics place Joel in the Qrsek ase (Driver, 
Introduction, chap. vi.. § 2). 



US to accept the message of salvation obediently. 
Ethically regarded, faith is obedience, unbelief is dis- 
obedience. Christian ethics distinguishes between 
servile and free obedience. The latter is harmony 
of the heart and will with the divine command 
in love. Its prototype is the perfect subordination 
of the son to the father, which we realise in the 
imitation of Jesus under perfect submission to the 
Father's will. 

In the relations between man and man, obedi- 
ence is required of children, servants, and subjects, 
with due consideration, however, of the will of God 
(Acts V. 29). The morality of children is essen- 
tially the discharge of obedience (cf. the example 
of Jesus, Luke ii. 49). This educates man to become 
a moral personality, and fits him for the right use 
of freedom. The requirements proper to the Old 
Testament have been embodied by the New Testa- 
ment in the " house tables " (Eph. v. 22 sqq.; Cod. 
iii. 18 sqq.; I Pet. ii. 13 sqq.) of Christian conduct, 
wherein a subordination of the wife is required 
analogous to the subordination of the congregation 
to Christ its head. The service of servants is in 
this respect lightened, in that they are permitted 
to account themselves as servants of Christ. Alle- 
giance to the State carries with it the obligaticm to 
render obedience to the ethical order Qaw and 
right) enforced by the State. In case of conflict 
between God's requirement and that of society, the 
Christian must suffer, in the last resort, as a diso- 
bedient subject. 

Obedience is a signal means for the development 
of power. Eveiy kind of social oi^ganisation, every 
kind of discipline, rests on obedience. Hence, too, 
the discharge of obedience plays so great a part not 
only in miiitaiy service, but also in the Roman 
Catholic orders. Arnold RCeog. 

n. In Ecclesiastical Usage: In Roman Catholic 
church law obedience is the submission which is due 
from those in lower grades to their superiors. The or- 
ganization of the Church rests upon the correlation of 
authority and obedience. Before the Reformation 
the idea of obedience developed from that of feudal- 
ism. All Christendom stood in the attitude of obe- 
dience toward the pope, as vice-regent of Christ 
upon earth. In consequence of the Reformation a 
laige part of the Latin church fell from its former 
allegiance. Within the Chiux^h the bishop com- 
manded the obedience of all the deigy of the dio- 
cese, even of the exempt (see Exemption). In 
early times at their consecration the bishops swore 
obedience to the metropolitan, but after the pope 
reserved for himself the right of consecration, to 
him alone was the oath sworn. The formula, which 
is very ancient and taken from a real oath of alle- 
giance, is prescribed by an injunction of Pius IV. 
issued Nov. 13, 1564, which runs as follows: " I 
acknowledge the holy catholic and apostolic Ro- 
man Church, the mother and mistress of aU churches, 
and I promise and swear true obedience to the 
bishop of Rome, the successor of St. Peter, the chief 
of the apostles, and the vicar of Christ." From 
this vow of obedience toward the pope, to which 
must be added the creed, should be carefully dis- 
tinguished the oath of obedience to the bishop, 
which was sworn to at the consecration to the priest- 
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hoocL A special oath of obedience on the part of 
the lower orders of the Chiirch toward the bishop 
is met with only occasionally through force of cus- 
tom or local regulations. The regulars also swear 
obedience to their superiors, and in their case the 
oath means complete submission to the superiors, 
relinquishing all private desires. The order of the 
Jesuits and the related orders and congregations 
exact an oath which is quite peculiar to thexnselves. 
See Oath. E. Sehuno. 

Bcbuoo&apht: On obedience in the ethical senae consult 
the piineii>Al works cited under Ehvics. For the eoelen- 
astaeal uaace oonmilt: Q. Phillips, Kirchennchi, ii. 171 
sqq., Resensburs. 1S57; KL, ix. 583-586; snd in general 
the tzwitiBes on Roman Catholic ecclesiastical law. 

OBEDIEIICE OF CHRIST: A conception some- 
times employed in treating the doctrine of the 
Atonement (q.v.). This obedience to the will of 
the Father is represented as active, referring to the 
works of Christ; or as passive, referring to his suf- 
fering (cf. W. G. T. Shedd, DogmaHc Theology, ii. 
430, New York, 1889; C. Hodge, Systematic Theol- 
ogy, iii. 143, ib. 1872). 

OBER-AMMERGAU, O'lber-Om'mer^u: A vil- 
lage of 1,200 inhabitants in Upper Bavaria, forty- 
six miles southwest of Munich, and in the valley of 
the Ammer. The principal industry is wood-carving. 
The fame of the vUlage is due entirely to the Passion 
Play, which is given there every ten years in dis- 
charge of a vow made under the following circum- 
stances: 

" In the year 1633 there nged in the netghborhood of 
Ammerthal (' valley of the Ammer ') a deadly placue, which 
threatened to depopulate the districts infected. The Am- 
merthaleni took eveiy precaution to protect their valley 
frcon the dread contagion, but without avail. A native of 
Ammerthal, who worked during the summer in Eschelohe 
(an infected plaoe] as a day-laborer, evaded the quarantine, 
and entered the valley by a secret path, ia order to oelebnte 
among his family an annual church festival. He carried the 
infeetion with him, and on the second day after his arrival 
he was a oorpse. In three weeks eif^ty-four of the small 
community were carried off; and the mourning and terri- 
fied sorvivora, despairing of human succor, made their sup- 
plieataon to God, and registered a solemn vow, that if he 
heard their cry, and removed the plague, th^ would repre- 
sent every ten years, * for thankful remembianoe and edify- 
ing eontemirfatioa, and by the help of the Almighty, the 
■offering of Jesus, the Savior ol the worid.' The prayer 
was heard; * for not a single peiaon died of the plague after 
the vow was made, though many were infected with it.' In 
the following year the fint fulfilment of the vow was made, 
and the second in 1(M4, and so on decennially untfl 1074. 
It wss then thought better to divide the repr esentations 
deoennially. Accordingly, the next represen tation was in 
1080; and it has been acted regulariy every ten sreara from 
that date downward " (M. MaoCoIl, Ober-Ammmvat$ Ptu- 
tioH PZoy, pp. viii., 42-43, London, 1880). 

The present Passion Play is very different from 
the rude performance once given. Down to 1830 
it was always acted in the churchyard. It is now 
given upon a stage, in a building built especially 
for it, which seats 4,500. The performance is in- 
troduced, and accompanied at intervals by music, 
and is, on the wh<de, one of the most daborate 
theatrical representations in existence. Every 
dweller in Ober-Anmieigau is liable to be called 
upon to play; and the preparatory drilling con- 
sumes much time in the years next preceding the 
decennial performance. The credit dF the present 
play is due to Ottmar Weis (d. 1843), a monk of the 



Ettal monastery in the neighborhood, and subse- 
quently pastor, to hiB pupil Anton A. Daisenberg, 
and to Rochus Dedler (b. 1779, d. 1822), who for 
the last twenty years of his life was the schoolmaster 
at Ober-Ammergau. The present play is modelled 
upon the Greek drama, and therefore the chorus is 
an integral part of it. It comprehends the events 
of our Lord's life from Palm Sunday to Easter. 
The text is mainly Scriptural; every word attrib- 
uted to our Lord or to his disciples, friends and 
foes, during the week referred to, being interwoven 
in ^e play. The principal players are persons of 
local consequence and of high character; and the 
villagers themselves and the peasants around re- 
gard the Passion Play as a solenm religious rite. It 
is therefore fitly introduced by the sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper, which is administered to the 
players and to the majority of the intending spec- 
tators very early on the day of the play. The act- 
ing, considering the limited education of the play- 
ers, is marvelously realistic. Of late years much 
money has been spent upon costumes, sceneries, 
and stage properties. The number of players is said 
to be about 600, but this includes many children. 
The tableaux vivatUe, which are illustrations of the 
historical allusions in the chorus, are particularly 
fine, being revelations respecting the possibilities in 
laUeatix. The performances last from eight to five, 
with an intermission of an hour and a half. They 
are given on Sundays and Fridays, and in some 
weeks on Mondays, from the middle of May to the 
end of September. 

The Ober-Aixmiergau Passion Play has been suf- 
fered to pursue a rieariy untroubled course. Per- 
mission to give it, which has always been readily 
granted, has to be obtained from the king of Ba^ 
varia. In 1780 it was the only passion play allowed 
in Bavaria, and in 1810 it triumphed over even 
ecclesiastical opposition. The profits, which are, 
of course, very large, since the throng of visitors 
numbers thousands, are religiously devoted to 
charitable purposes after the payment of a small 
sum to the players. The charges of admission are 
vexy moderate, ranging from one to eight marks 
(twenty-five cents to two dollars). Altogether the 
Passion Play is a curious, and in its way a unique, 
relic of the piety of the Middle Ages. 
Bibuooiupht: Translations of the text are: Th€ PoMaion 
Play Trandaied, London, 1800; Th€ Paaaion Play of 
Ober-Ammervau, ib. 1900. Conaolt: H. Rommel* De 
PoMieapeUn van Oberammenfau, Brugge, 1881; J. A. 
Daiaenberger, Text dea Oberammerffauer PauiontpideB, 
Munich, 1890; F. W. Farrar. The Paeaion Play, London, 
1890; K. Trautmann, Oberammergau und eeine Paeeioru' 
apie^ Bamberg, 1890; F. Feldigl. Ober-AmmerQau und 
aeine Paaaianapiel in VergangenhaU und Oeganwati, Par- 
tenldrohen, 1900; W. T. Stead. The Story that Trana- 
formed the World. Paaaion Play at Ober-Amman/au, 
London, 1891; Lady I. Burton, The Paaaion^Play at 
Ofrer-Ammervaii, ib. 1900; H. Diemer, Oberammwgau und 
aeine Paaaianaapide, Munich, 1900; J. Krauskopf. A 
Aobbi't Impreaaiona of the Oberammergau Paaaion Play, 
Philadelphia, 1901; A. G. Hay, Ober-Ammergau and ita 
Great Paaaion Drama of 1900, London, 1902; E. H. Day, 
Ober-Ammergau and the Paaaion Play: a practical and 
hiatorieal Handbook, Mflwaukee, 1910; J. H. Short, 
Oberammergau, New York, 1910. ^ ^ 

OBBRLHf, GHber-lin,- JEAH VKEDBRIC: Lu- 
theran philanthropist; b. at Strasburg Aug. 31, 
1740; d. at Waldersbach (29 m. 8.w. of Strasbuig) 
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June 2, 1826. Brought up in a pious home, at fif- 
teen he began the study of theology, in which he 
took his bachelor's degree at the University of 
Strasbuig in 1758. Until 1767 he supported him- 
self by teaching, when he was appointed pastor at 
Waldersbach, the principal parish in the rough 
mountainous district of Steinthal (Fr., Ban-de-la- 
Bxwhe), on the boundaxy between Alsace and Lor- 
raine. Oberlin entered upon his labors with enezgy 
and self-denial; in the face of great difficulties, ari- 
sing from the poverty and ignorance of the popu- 
lation, and from the criticisms of his predecessor. 
His first care was to provide for the spread of edu- 
cation, erecting schools in Waldersbach and other 
villages, and making one of the earliest attempts 
at the training and instruction of very small chil- 
dren. The construction of roads and bridges, the 
encouragement of a better ^stem of agriculture, 
the teaching of trades, and the establishment of 
stores, loan associations, savings-banks, and agricul- 
tural societies with the awarding of prizes marked 
his efforts for promoting the good of the com- 
munity. Even the smallest economic reform as- 
sumed for him the character of a Christian work. 
The establishment of factories through his influ- 
ence not only provided a means of livelihood for 
the people, but soon doubled their numbers. But 
these activities did not make him neglect the more 
directly spiritual work. He was a preacher of the 
greatest earnestness and simplicity, and indefati- 
gable in visiting the scattered members of his flock. 
In 1781 he founded, on an impulse received from 
the life of Zinsendorf , a Soci^t^ chr^tienne, the mem- 
bers of which pledged themselves to strive for per- 
fect sanctification and to etercise mutual oversight 
and discipline, but two years later he foimd it best 
to disband the association. It is not surprising, in 
view of his remarkable courage and enterprise, that 
he should at times have gone into ill-advised ven- 
tures; but he was never accused of narrowness or 
sectarian prejudice. He invited Roman Catholics 
and Calvinists to his communion, and was pleased 
to call himself Catholic-Evangelical pastor. He 
greeted the outbreak of the French Revolution with 
enthusiasm. The declaration of the rights of man 
seemed to his imagination the beginning of the king- 
dom of God on earth, and in republican virtues and 
fraternity he saw the truest earthly realization of the 
spirit of Christianity. On July 14, 1790, he assem- 
bled all his people around an " altar of the father- 
land " on an open hill-top to celebrate a patriotic 
festival. On Aug. 5, 1792, he held a specisJ service 
in honor of the volunteers for the war with Austria, 
among whom was his eldest son. By order of the 
committee of safety, on Nov. 23, 1793, he made 
his profession of faith, declaring that he approved 
wholly of the abolition of empty ceremonies and 
imfruitful dogmas and that he recognized no other 
task than that of making his fellow citizens en- 
lightened, worthy men and good patriots. Even 
the reign of terror could not shake his belief in the 
republic. When the National Assembly prohibited 
public worship and ecclesiastical rites, he changed 
his services into dub-meetings, opened by singing, 
followed by the catechizing of the younger mem- 
bers on the rights of man and the duties of citizens. 



an address and a prayer. The women and chfldreo 
then left the church, various members of the dub 
rose in their turn to deliver discourses, and the most 
recent political events were discussed. The com- 
munion he cdebrated from time to time in his own 
house with his family and guests, after the ordinaiy 
meal in the manner of the agape. In spite of his 
submission to the revdutionary laws, he awakened 
the suspicion of the authorities, and on July 28, 
1794, was sumnv>ned to Schlettstadt and impris- 
oned, after rough treatment from the mob. A few 
days later Robespierre fell and the time of trial was 
over. 

His services were now widdy recognised. The 
National Assembly itself thanked him formally for 
his services to education, and the imperial author- 
ities showed him many favors. When the allied 
armies entered France, Czar Alexander issued a 
special letter of protection for him and his flock. 
In 1818 he recdved the gold medal of the Royal 
Agricultiual Society, and a year later the cross of 
the Legion of Honor. His reputation as a faithfd 
witness to the Qospd now won him influence far 
and wide, and all those who were dissatisfied with 
the prevalenft rationalism brought into the Church 
by the Revdution looked hopefully toward bis 
leadership. The evening of his life, douded though 
it was by the famine of 1816-17 and the death of a 
promising son, was calm and peaceful, leaving the 
memoiy of a man who combined in a remarkable 
degree the most varied endeavors to promote the 
general welfare of humanity with deep mysticd 
devotion, and bore testimony to the power of the 
love of Christ at a time when it was growiog cold in 
many hearts. His work for the education of small 
children was imitated first in Scotland and then 
elsewhere. His name is preserved in America by 
the town and college of Oberlin, O., founded by two 
former missionaries in 1832 under the inspiration 
of his biography. (K. HACKENScmfiDT.) 

Bxbuoorapht: Among the very numeroui biographies 
which have been written may be mentioned those by: 
Blme. Felicie (Tourette), Strasburg, 1824; H. Legnnd. 
ib. 1826; 8. Atkins, London. 1820; E. Stober, Strasbuig, 
1831; L. Spach. ib. 1866; F. Bemaid, Paris. 1867; F. W. 
Bodemann. Stutt«art, 1879; Josephine E. Butler. Londoo, 
1882; Mme. G. Desmoulin. Paris. 1884; Mme. E. R6rich. 
ib. 1890; G. H. von Schubert. Nuremberg. 1890; C. Leen- 
hard. Montauban, 1896; O. Stein, HaUe. 1899; K. Hacken- 
Schmidt. Strassburg, 1902; and Four Qmt PkUanthropidt: 
Lord ShafUAury, Georgo Peabodv, John Howard, J. F. 
Oberiini London, 1896. 

OBLATES: A monastic term applied to children 
bound over to a monastery, to be brought up as 
monks. The Benedictine Rule (chap, lix.) prescribes 
that if any noble offers his son to a monasteiy, if 
the boy is a minor he shall be offered with a peti- 
tion, the accompanying gift and his hand being 
wrapped in the altar-clol^. The origin of the in- 
stitution is obscure, but it is certainly much older 
than the Benediotine Rule. The provisions in the 
longer rule ascribed to St. Basil do not correspond 
to later usage; but Jerome and Salvian are ac- 
quainted with it. It was first completely aban- 
doned by the mendicant orders. (A. Hauck.) 

OBLATIONS: In early times the faithful pre- 
sented at the assembly for common worship gifts 
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in kind. From these were taken the elements of 
bread and wine required for use in the holy com- 
munion. Other gifts were distributed according to 
need. Justin Maxtyr (q.v.) in his description of the 
Sunday worship of Christians says, " When our 
prayer is ended, bread is brought and wine and 
water, and the president offers both prayers and 
thankngivings, according to his ability, and the 
pe<^e assent, saying Amen; and there is a distri- 
bution to each and a reception of what has been 
blessed, and to those who are absent a portion is 
sent by the deacons; and they who are well-to-do, 
and willing, give what each thinks fit; and what ia 
collected is deposited with the president, who suc- 
cors the orphans and widows, and those who through 
sickness or any other cause are in want " (Apol., 
L 67; Eng. transl. in ANF, i. 186). A general term 
for such offerings was '' oblations." In process of 
time, and as gifts of money were gradually sub- 
stituted for offerings in kind, the word came to be 
used in a more restricted sense: (1) for the bread 
and wine, before or after consecration; (2) for any 
gifts besides money, or perhaps for gifts of money 
for religious purposes (and particularly for the sup- 
port of the deigy) oUier than alms for the poor. 
There is some debate as to the exact force of the 
word in connection with alms, in the Prayer for the 
Church in the existing Anglican Prayer Book and 
in the preceding rubric of the American Book (cf . 
The Jcumal of Theological Studies, i. 321). The 
fonnal presentation of gifts of bread and wine, 
though not used for the sacrament, at Milan is a 
survival of the old custom of offerings in kind, as 
in perhaps the use of pain ftem, " blessed bread," in 
some parts of France and Switseriand. According 
to the rule of the first English Prayer Book (1549) 
the bread and wine for the communion were to be 
paid for by the parishioners in turn, instead of 
themselves providing the elements. They are now 
provided at the chatge of the parish. I^ presen- 
tation of alms at the time of the eucharist had be- 
come almost extinct in the West— not entirely, as 
the " mass-penny " testifies — ^when it was revived 
in the first English Prayer Book. It is fitting that 
along with prayers, alms (in the widest sense) 
should go up before God. In the great central act 
of worship mankind offers him in the elements of 
bread and wine and in money representatives of 
the gifts which he has bestowed, as an acknowledg- 
ment that all things come of him, and in order that 
they may be used for the accomplishment of his 
purposes. Of these natural gifts the bread and wine 
thus offered in acknowledgment of God's sover- 
eignty are blessed by him for higher purposes, and 
returned to the givers as the means whereby they 
receive the spiritual food of the Lord's body and 
blood for the strengthening and refreshing of the 
soul. A. C. A. Hall. 

Bibuoobapht: Bingham. Orioinm, V., iv. 1-3, VIII., vi. 
22. XII., iL-iv.; F. Berieodis, D« cMatUmi^w, Venioe, 
1743 atalian ed., 1736); L. Duohame, ChruUan Wonhip: 
«(■ Orioin and Bvotution, pp. 84, 173, 204, etc., Lon- 
don, 1904; J. H. Blunt. Annotaied Book of Common 
iVoyar. paHim (consult Index), New York. 1006; KL, 
is. 026-630. 

0BU6ATION. See Dutt. 



O'BRTAll, WILLIAJL See Biblb Chbistians; 
Metbodistb, I., 8. 

OBSERVANTISTS. See Franctb, Saint, of 

ASSISI, AND THB FRANCISCAN OrDEB. 

OCCAM (OCEHAM), WILLIAM OF. 

I. Life. 
II. Works. 

Philosophical and Theologioal Writinfli (f 1). 

Works on Church and State (| 2). 
III. Occam's Position. 

His Nominalism (| 1). 

Doctrine of the Church and Ciitidsm (| 2). 

Doctrine of Qod, Salvation and Sin (§ 3). 

Doctrine of Christ and the Sacraments (f 4). 

Church and State (| 6). 
rv. Survey of Occam's Position. 

L Life: William of Occam, the Franciscan 
schoolman, nominalist, and ^* doctor invincibUie," 
was bom at Occam (whence he took his name; 22 
m. s.w. of St. Paul's, London) c. 1280; d. in Mu- 
nich Apr. 10, 1349 (1347 ? 1350 7). Of his eariy life 
little is certainly known. From the scanty data, it 
may be gathered that he entered the Franciscan 
order at an early age, took his bachelor's degree at 
Oxford, and his master's at Paris, where he taught 
from a date between 1315 and 1320. The tradition 
that he was a pupH of Duns Scotus is probably cor- 
rect. That he returned to England and taught at 
Oxford is an assumption for which there is no evi- 
dence; in any case it is with Paris that his princi- 
pal teaching activity is connected; his doctrines 
had taken such hold there by 1339 that the philo- 
sophical faculty felt obliged to issue a warning 
against them. By that time he himself had left 
Paris; the great controversy on the question of 
poverty which so deeply agitated his order deter- 
mined the later course of his life. He threw all his 
strength into the defense of the ideal of absolute 
poverty. But it was not long before their common 
ground of opposition to the pope drew the extreme 
Franciscans together with the Emperor Louis the 
Bavarian, the opponent of John XXII. At the 
chapter of the order in Perugia, Occam and Bona- 
gratia were the chief supporters of the general, 
Michael of Cesena, in his strict views, and after- 
ward the former spent some time in the dioceses of 
Ferrara and Bologna, mging the absolute poverty 
of Christ and the apostles as a necessaxy ideal. In 
December, 1323, he was summoned with some others 
to appear before the pope at Avignon, and was im- 
prisoned there for over four years. On May 25, 
1328, together with Michael of Cesena and Bona- 
gratia, he made his eeeape and fled to Italy. De- 
posed and excommunicated, they made common 
cause with the emperor, who was then in Italy. In 
1329 a general chapter held in Paris deposed Michael 
of Cesena from his office, and two years later he 
and his adherents were expelled from the order. 
Occam became one of the emperor's principal ad- 
visers and literary defenders. The politicid ideas 
which he had already represented in Paris were 
now developed and adapted to the circumstances 
of the time. In stepping outside the range of pure 
theology, he never forgot that he was a theologian; 
that Jolm XXII. was a heretic and no true pope, 
that the poverty of Christ and the apostles was an 
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article of faith, were as much a part of his fixed 
belief as that the State and the rights of the em- 
peror were independent of pope and Church. After 
the imfortimate issue of Louis' visit to Rome, the 
Franciscans followed him to Munich (Feb., 1330) 
and took up their abode in a neighboring house of 
the order, where most of the political writings of 
Occam were composed. In 1342 Michael of Cesena 
died, transmitting the seal of the otder and his 
claims to its headship to Occam. The death of 
Louis (Oct. 11, 1347) and of some of the Munich 
group, the reconciliation of others and of the new 
Emperor Charies IV. with the papacy, left Occam 
increasin^y alone, until the time came when he 
was the only one of the old leaders left. He was 
once more cited in 1349 before the papal tribunal, 
but the negotiations came to naught with his re- 
fusal to admit that Louis was a heretic and schis- 
matic. Clement VI. demanded that the order 
should take action. A chapter held in Whitsun- 
tide, 1349, asserted that but few brothers remained 
who had supported Michael of Cesena and Louis; 
that " William the Englishman," who was promi- 
nent among these, had sent back the seal of the 
order to the general, and that he and the others, 
while they could not conveniently appear in Rome, 
petitioned for release from their excommunica- 
tion. The pope o£Fered to grant this request (June 
8, 1349) on condition of their subscribing a formula 
which was somewhat less stringent than that which 
had been usual since John XXII. Trithemius, 
Wadding, and others assert that Occam signed this 
and was absolved; but there is no dociunentaiy 
evidence to this effect, and Jacobus de Marchia 
says expressly that the three principal leaders " re- 
mained excommimicated heretics." This is more 
probably the case, whether Occam remained inflex- 
ible or death intervened too soon to allow his ac- 
ceptance of the terms of peace. The date of his 
death is imcertain; he was undoubtedly alive in 
the spring of 1349, and thus the date given on his 
monument (of later construction) in the former 
Franciscan chapel at Mimich — Apr. 10, 1347 — can 
not be right, llie day and month may be accepted; 
the year wiU be either 1350, or more probably 1349, 
which would account for the double tradition as to 
the fact, on the theory that he had announced his 
readiness to make submission, but died before it 
could be accomplished. 

n. Works: There is no complete edition of the 
works of Occam, which is a token of the disfavor 
into which he fell by his rebellious attitude, although 
the numerous manuscripts and eariy 
I. Philo- printed editions testify to the interest 
Bophical which was felt in his writings. Under 
and Theo- the head of philosophical works may 
logical be named the Expositio aurea et ad- 
Writings, modum vHlie 9uper Mam artem vete- 
rem, which, in the form of commen- 
taries on Aristotle and Porphyry, contains Occam's 
logic, epistemology, and metaphysic; Summa 
logicea; QucuHones in octo libros physicorum; Sum- 
mvlci in libros phyvicorum; and two or three works 
still unprinted, mentioned by Little. The principal 
theological work is QuasHonea et decieiones in qua- 
tuor Ubroe aententiarum; the first book is much 



fuller than the other three and is frequently found 
in manuscripts independent of them, thus making 
it likely that Occam published it separately in the 
first place, during his teaching life at Oicford or 
Paris, and later did the other three on a smaller 
scale, perhaps from mere notes of lectures. Other 
theological treatises are the CentHoqtdum theohg- 
icum, " embracing almost the whole of speculative 
theology under one hundred conclusions," which 
gives a piquant collection of instances of what ra- 
tional theology might consider possible; Quodltbeia 
aeptem, dealing with the principal problems of phi- 
losophy and theology, based probably on the dis- 
putations with which he began his Paris teaching; 
De aacramenio aUarie and De eorpore ChrieU^ two 
parts of one work, which was used to supply theo- 
retical support for Luther's eucharistic doctrine; 
De prcBdeeiinatume et fvJtwris cantingentibue. 

The 0pu8 nonaginta dierum, so called from the 
time spent in its composition (probably in 1390, 
certainly before 1333), is a defense of the doctrine of 

poverty as the true perfection, in an- 
2. Works swer to the bull Quia vir reprobue of 
on Church John XXII. The TracUUua de dog- 
and State, matibua Johannia XXII, papa (1333) 

controverts the pope's assertion that 
the saints will not see the beatific vision until after 
the day of judgment; EpiddLa adfraJtrea minarea in 
capitulo apud Aaaiaium congregatoa (1334) is of 
special interest from the light which it throws upon 
its author's character; Opuaculum adveraua errarea 
Johannia XXII, was written shortly after John's 
death, eariy in 1335; the Compendium errorum 
Johannia XXIL papa, written under Benedict XIL, 
and Defenaorium contra Johannem XXIL, written 
under Clement VI. (though not certainly by Oc- 
cam), take a similar line. The Tractatua oatendens 
quod Benedictua papa XII, nonmdloa Johannia 
XXIL hoereaea ampUxua eat et defendU, arising out 
of the political situation of the latter half of 1337, 
rebukes the pope as a heretic and an enemy of the 
emperor and the king of England, and proves that 
Louis has the right to take up arms agaiiist him. 
Oeto quoBaUonea auper poteetate et dignitate papali 
Gatter half of 1339) answers various questions ap- 
parently submitted by Louis as to points in con- 
troversy between the temporal and spiritual powers. 
The largest and most important general discussion 
of the theoretical questions at issue is the Dialogua 
inter magiatrum et diacipulum de imperatqrum et 
pontificum poteatate, written between 1341 and 1343. 
In its present form the work is far from complete; 
it was intended to be a thorough investigation of 
the whde controversy between the empire and the 
papacy, and at the same time to show conclusively 
that John XXIL was a heretic, in opposing whom 
both Louis and the extreme Franciscans were abun- 
dantly justified. The first division deals with the 
distinction between Catholic and heretical doctrine, 
proves that popes may be and have been heretical, 
admitting the same possibility of error in general 
councils, and contends that princes and laymen 
may and should, when spiritual tribunals faH, sit 
in judgment on a heretical pope. The second part 
is incomplete, and of the nine treatises promised 
for the third, only two seem to have been written. 
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those dealing with the power of the pope and clergy 
azxi with the authority and rights of the emperor. 
External reasons probably determined the publi- 
cation of the work in its incomplete foim, and the 
impulse to take it up again was lacking later. 
Wadding names a number of other works as Occam's 
but it is impossible in the present state of knowledge 
to determine whether they exist, and if so whether 
they are genuine or perhaps parts of those already 
known. 

in. Occam's Position: A complete critical edi- 
tion of Occam is much to be desired. He was not 
only one of the most wide-awake scholars of the 
Middle Ages but a personality of striking consistency 
and boldness. His life was a tragedy; he was not 
able to procure the triumph of his most cherished 
ideals — ^he was bereft of one friend after another, 
and the vacillating policy of the emperor was little 
consolation to him. And yet the lonely friar was 
one of the mighty forces of his time. His histor- 
ical importance rests on three achievements in par- 
ticular; he carried the banner of nominalism to 
victory in the philosophy of his age; he encouraged 
the critical spirit in regard to traditional dogma, 
and taught men how to use it as a counterpoise to 
ecclesiastical positivism; and he struck out a new 
line of thought as to the relations of temporal and 
spiritual au&ority of Church and State. 

The great revival of philosophical and theological 
study which the thirteenth century witnessed was 
conditioned by the influence of Aristotle. The the- 
ory of the imiverse propounded by the 
X. His Stagirite had to be reconciled with the 
nominal- traditional Platonic-Augustinian real- 
ism, ism. This Thomas Aquinas undertook 
to do, following Aristotle as closely as 
possible. Duns Scotus, on the other hand, at- 
tempted to maintain the ancient realism, while sup- 
porting it by modem or Aristotelian methods. In- 
terests and tendencies, however, came up in his 
woric which drove his disciples away from his posi- 
tioa. The growth of empirical research and p^- 
chological analysis on one side, together with the 
new activity of the reason in the epistemological 
field, and on the other the recognition of the fact 
that the specific and the particular was the end of 
nature, led to results widely diveigent from those 
of Scotus. Here was Occam's work ready to his 
hand. He was the leader of the nominalists, the 
founder of the " modem '' school. Science has to 
do, he maintains, only with propositions, not with 
things as such, since the object of science is not 
what is but what is known. Things, too, are al- 
ways singular, while science has to do with general 
concepts, which as such exist only in the himian 
mind. Scotus had deduced the objective existence 
of universals from the concepts originated under 
the operation of the objects. Occam, on the other 
hand, asserts that " no universal is a substance 
existing outside of the mind," and proves it by a 
variety of keen logical reasons. He rejects even 
the milder forms of philosophic universsdism, such 
as the theory that the universal is something in 
particulars which is distinguished from them not 
realUer but only formalUer. In fine, he considers 
the universal without qualification as an ** inten- 



tion " of the mind, a symbol representing conven- 
tionally several objects. In respect of the theory 
of cognition, where Duns Scotus had placed be- 
tween the perceiving subject and the object per- 
ceived a " sensible species " and an '* intelligible 
species," Occam considers these as superfluous mar 
chinery. Objects call forth sense-impressions in 
us, which are transmuted by the active intellect 
into mental images; these are thus a product of the 
intellect, not species which flow from the object 
into the inUUechis possibUis. The reality of these 
images is thus, in the modem use of the terms, not 
objective but subjective. This is true not merely 
of the ** terms of first intention " formed directly 
from sense-impression, but also of the ** terms of 
second intention," i.e., the abstract terms which 
take note of common attributes, or universals. 
These latter correspond to a tendency of the human 
mind, which can not perceive individuals without at 
the same time attempting to form a general concept. 
A white object simultaneously suggests abstract 
whiteness; an extended, related, enduring object 
forces the conception of extension, relation, dura- 
tion. The result of this line of reasoning is the ab- 
solute subjectivity of all concepts and universals 
and the limitation of knowledge to the mind and 
its concepts — although these are real entities be- 
cause of their subjective existence in the mind, r&- 
producing the actual according to the constitution 
of the mind. Thus Occam is reaUy the pioneer of 
modem epistemology. The mysterious universals 
with their species in the sense of objective realities 
are abolished. Objects work upon the senses of 
men, and out of these operations the active intel- 
lect frames its concepts, including the so-called 
universals, which, wldle they are in themselves 
subjective, yet correspond to objective realities. 
By the statement that science has nothing to do 
directly with things, but only with concepts of 
them, the theory of knowledge assumes vital im- 
port for the progress of science, and a new method 
of scientific cognition is made available. Of course 
this increases the difficulty of the task of theology; 
but Occam was essentially of a critical and nega- 
tive temperament, of great critical acimien but 
(especially in the religious province) by no means 
equally great in constructive ability. He had not the 
broad general conception of religion which guided his 
master Scotus through all his perilous attempts to 
criticise the old evidences and bring up new ones; 
where he shows its power at all, it is usually sim- 
ply borrowed from Scotus. 

According to his attitude toward the dogmas of 
the Church, it appears that " authority, reason, 
and experience " are the sources of religious knowl- 
edge. A scientific proof of dogma is 
a. Doctrine impossible. This he shows by the 
of the method of evolving a number of prop- 
Church and ositions which on ecclesiastical princi- 
Critlcism. pies ou^t to be possible, but actually 
contradict the doctrine of the Church. 
The instances are frequently rather startling; but 
it would be qtdte misleading to understand them 
in the sense of anti-eeelesiastical imbelief or frivo- 
lous Scepticism. Occam's piupose is to show that 
reason is useless as a foundation of eeclesiastieal 
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dogma. The infidel can '' attain all the knowledge, 
whether simple or complex, which the believer can 
have "; the difference is in the possession of faith. 
The act of belief depends on the fidM infu9a, and 
proceeds from the cooperation of this with the fidn 
aequisUa derived from instruction, Bible-reading, 
and intelligent meditation on various truths. The- 
ology is not thus in the strict sense a science; it is 
not a form of natural metaphysical cognition, but 
a special mode of cognition effected by the opera- 
tion of the infused ** habit *' of faith. In the ap- 
plication of these principles to the faith of the 
church of his day, Occam accepts and even en- 
hances the ecclesiastical positivism of Scotus. The 
faith of the Church must be accepted in ioto, either 
explicitly or implicitly. Reason may question the 
doctrines or ordinances of the Church, but the 
Christian as a Christian accepts them. The more 
critical activity awoke, the more need there was 
for this counterbalancing thought. The legal con- 
ception of the Church finds expression here; he 
who wishes to belong to it must subject himself to 
its laws, whether or not he is personally convinced 
of their justice. Here again there is need of the 
miraculous fldea infuaa; but this is itself an article 
of faith which is learned only by authority, not 
"by reason, by experience, or by logic." So it 
comes back to the point that a man must accept 
the teachings of the Church because he wishes to 
belong to it. The authority of the Church's teach- 
ing was essentially based, for Occam, on that of the 
Bible. This in itself was nothing new, as aU the 
scholastics (following Augustine) had regarded 
church doctrine as the formulated expression of 
Scriptural truth. The novelty here is tJiat Occam 
is driven by the party conflicts of his day into ac- 
knowledging that the authorities of the day may 
diveige from Scriptural teaching, and thus he comes 
to a more consciously strict application of the prin- 
ciple of Scriptural ii^allibility. Popes and councils 
may err, but the written word is siu«. " A Chris- 
tian is not botmd to believe, as necessary to salva- 
tion, anything which is neither contained in the 
Bible nor may be plainly and of necessity inferred 
from what is contained there." It is true that he 
does not realize how far this principle might lead 
— ^how far it was one day going to lead Luther; 
nor does he seem disposed to apply it except where 
the necessities of his own position, as in the con- 
troversy on poverty, forced him to it. In practise, 
throughout his whole dogmatic system, the author- 
ity of the Fathers and of the Roman Catholic Church 
stands out as coequal with that of the Scripture, 
and in fact has the last word; the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, which is not expressly taught in 
Scripture, is unquestioningly accepted on that au- 
thority. In spite of this, a special place must be 
given him in the history of the principle of Scrip- 
tural faith. 

Space forbids more than a cursory glance at the 
individual doctrines held by him; but this is less to 
be regretted since his strength lies in the critical 
rather than the positive, in which he is generally 
influenced by Scotus. In regard to the nature and 
attributes of God, he applies a critical solvent to 
the principal proof given for his existence by 



Scotus, showing that the reality of God as tlie 
infinitus inUnnve can as little be demonslzatcd 
from efficientia, catualiiaa, eminentia, as from the 
divine knowledge of the infinite or from 
3. Doctrine the simplicity of his nature. Never- 
of Gody theless he considers the recognition of 
Salvatk>n God to proceed from the idea ci 
and Sin. causality, if not by strict qrllogistac 
deduction, yet " by authority and rea- 
son." And in the same sort of way the infinity of 
God is confinned. As to his unbounded power 
and absolute will, Occam diBtinguishes paUniia 
ab8oliUa and poienHa ordinata, the two being, how- 
ever, only different modes of considering a power 
which is essentially one; in practise it is always 
ordinata, the absolute power being merely the 
hypothetical possibility of God's doing anything 
whatever which does not involve a contradicUon 
in terms. The absolute freedom of God is the 
characteristic trait in the theology of Occam. 
The entire scheme of salvation planned by the 
voluntas ordinata is based on no inner necessity, 
but is determined by the fact that it pleased God, 
as a matter of fact, to do thus and no other- 
wise. The distinction of the two aspects of the di- 
vine power comes in here; the merits of the saints, 
e.g., are accepted as valid only because it pleases 
God to accept them — ^but since it has pleased God 
to establish this system, merit is absolutely neces- 
sary. God and his grace do all, yet only in such a 
way that the cooperation of man is required. The 
freedom of the human will can not be, strictly 
speaking, demonstrated, but is recognized as true 
by experience. Sin consists in the violation of the 
urill of God. By it, however, no " real " change 
takes place in the soul. Sin consists in individual 
acts; it does not take away freedom nor weaken 
the soul, but simply destrojrs the future good, the 
reward, ordained by God for those who do his will. 
Since there is no fundamental connection between 
sin and punishment, God could by his absdute 
power foigive sin and infuse grace even without 
repentance. In the same connection appears the 
relation of original sin to original righteousness. 
The latter is '* an absolute something superadded 
to man as he is in a state of nature "; the former 
is " a certain lack of the righteousness which he 
ought to have." Thus original sin is the result of 
the divine ordinance; God wiUs to consider the 
offender against his law as unworthy of acceptance, 
together with all his posterity. Tliis explains his 
view of the immaculate conception of Maiy. As 
a member of the human race, die would have been 
in the first instant of her conception a debtor to 
original righteousness; but it is not inconceivable 
that God should have chosen to renounce the exac- 
tion of that righteousness from her and refiised to 
impute its absence as a fault. By a subtle train oi 
reasoning he concludes that she was not even for 
an instant in original sin. 

In his Chiistology, Occam holds firmly to the 
hypostatic union, while distinguishing sharply be- 
tween the two natures. As with Dims Scotus, so 
here the union consists in a " relation," the human 
nature being assumed by the divine. The special 
result of Christ's work is to be seen in the institu* 
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tion and operation of the sacraments. The operation 
is described in a manner usual in Franciscan 
tbeology; grace does not reside in them, but they 

are signs that God, in accordance with 

4* Doctrine his institution, will accompany their 

of Christ administration with his grace. Grace 

and the is taken in a twofold sense, an infused 

SacxamentB. quality of the mind by which man is 

enabled to act according to God's 
will, and divine acceptation, ** the gratuitous will 
of God." FoUowing Scotus again, Occam is con- 
acious of strong objections to the doctrine of the 
necessity of an infused " habit " of grace; and it 
is quite clear that the retention of it in his system 
is due merely to submission to authority. Under 
the head of the sacraments, his fuUest treatment is 
^ven to the Eucharist, where he follows the con- 
substantiation theory which after Scotus was be- 
coming common. Neither Scripture nor reason 
contradicts the possibility of the substance of bread, 
not merely the accidents, remaining together with 
the substance of the body of Christ; nor is tran- 
substantiation taught in Scripture. He goes at con- 
siderable length into the question of the possibility 
of the presence of Christ in the sacrament. For him 
88 a nominalist, quantity is a thing which has no 
existence in itself, but only the res quanta. Now 
quantity can increase or diminish, and thus a thing 
may be without quantity, like a mathematical 
point; this is the manner in which the body of 
Christ exists in the sacrament of the altar. In this 
way he comes to agree with Thomas Aquinas, that 
the body of Christ is present " after the manner of 
substance, not after that of quantity " (Summa, 
III., Ixxvi. 1); the criticism of Duns Scotus, that 
a substance without attributes is imthinkable, is 
avoided by the assertion that quantity is not an 
essential property of substance. While to some 
extent he prepcued the way for Luther's teaching 
on the Lord's Supper, the difference between his 
doctrine of ubiquity and Luther's must not be over- 
looked. As to the sacrament of penance, like most 
of the later scholastics, Occam lays most stress on 
the absolution. Since, as shown above, sin effects 
no " real " change in the soul, its destruction con- 
sists in the non-imputation of guilt. This might 
have been brought about, had God so willed, by an 
internal act of repentance on the part of a sinner 
having proper dispositions. Sin being an act of the 
will, the detestation of it by the same will is the 
appropriate means for its destruction, and in fact 
necessary, contrary to the view of Scotus that God 
gives his grace to the sinner through the sacrament 
without either attrition or contrition. But the 
essence of the sacrament, according to Occam, lies 
in the deliverance of the sinner from the guilt of 
sin by God through the agency of the priest. 

In the important questions as to the external 
oiganisation of the Church and its relation to the 
State, two principal motives guided Occam to his 

conclusions. Accusing John XXII. of 
S Church attempting to subjugate or destrqy the 
and State, empire and to prove erroneous and 

illicit the thorough-going poverty of 
the Franciscans, he met him by attempting on the 
one hand to make a sharp distinction between the 



Church and the world, and on the other by show- 
ing the limitations and errors of the official ecclesi- 
astical authorities. Like Marsilius of Padua, he 
contends that the papal power extends only to 
spiritual things. The apostles were subject to the 
secular authorities of their time and were far from 
claiming any temporal jurisdiction. Even the ne- 
cessity of the papacy may be called in question; 
and if so, much less is there any necessary depend- 
ence of the emperor on the pope. The choice of the 
electors makes an emperor, who needs no papal 
confirmation. The relation of pope and emperor 
is discussed not only from the standpoint of the 
historic civil law, but from that of natural law as 
well. The idea of natural law had come down from 
the ancients to both canonists and civilians, as a 
criterion of the justice of positive enactments; the 
popes had employed it often enough against civil 
rulers, and now it was turned against themselves. 
The trouble with this criterion, however, was that 
it was too elastic; it could be stretched to include 
the most revolutionary conclusions in both Church 
and State. Occam imdoubtedly believed in the 
logical validity of his critical statements; but a 
complete overturning of the ecclesiastical organism 
was as far from his temperament as the creation 
of a new system of Scriptural theology. He never 
strove for anything more than a certain ameliora- 
tion of existing conditions within the circle of the 
system, and his most reasonable demands went to 
pieces on the positivism of the nominalist. He was 
anjrthing but timid; but he went on criticizing and 
constructing, and then doubting once more both 
his critical and his constructive work. 

IV. Survey of Occam's Position: The foregoing 
review ,of Occam's theological and constitutional 
opinions shows how on the one hand the newer criti- 
cism of traditional doctrines and ordinances was 
becoming ever more minute and more difficult to 
deal with, and on the other the ecclesiastical posi- 
tivism was hardening into more inflexible formulas. 
In Occam's hands theology became increasingly 
skeptical, negative, and unfruitful. He really dug 
the grave of scholasticism, which perished of the 
accumulation of dialectical subtlety and negation. 
The further it got away from active church life, the 
more dreary and unprofitable did its speculations 
appear, until an imperative demand arose for a 
theology that should be practical and alive, Augus- 
tinian and Scriptural. But nominalism won an ex- 
ternal victory. Occam's doctrine remained the 
" modem " theology up to the time of Luther. The 
" last of the scholastics," Gabriel Biel (q.v.), had 
nothing better to offer his disciples than a CoUeo- 
torium ex Occamo; and after Gregory of Rimini had 
combined Occam's nominalism with the Augustin- 
ian teaching on sin and grace, the name of the Eng- 
lish friar stood high with those who looked for a 
" modem " scientific theology. Luther calls him 
" my dear master," and proclaims with pride ** I 
am of the Occamist faction." As a philosopher, he 
won a decided victory, even over his greater teacher 
Scotus, and became the pioneer of modem epia- 
temology; as a theologian he enforced the critical 
method of Scotus on generations to follow; and as 
a constitutionalist he furnished a leaven in his 
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ideas on Church and State and on the supreme 
authority of Scripture which was destined to work 
mightily on a later age. Both on the negative and 
on the positive side, he stands in a direct relation 
to the greatest event of the succeeding age, the 
Reformation. It has been shown above that he 
was no forerunner of Luther as a Reformer; but 
he was one of the factors without which the Refor- 
mation would have been impossible. 

(R. Seebero.) 

Bzblxoorapht: SoureeB for a life are: John of Viktrinc. in 
J. F. Bdhmer, Fontea rerum Owrmaniearumj vol. i.. Stutt- 
gart, 1843; John of Winterthur, Chronica^ ed. Q. von 
Wyw, in Archip fUr Bchweiseriaehe OeachichtBt vol. zi., 
Zurich, 1856; N. Qlaaftbeiger, Chronicon, in Analecta 
Franeiacana, vol. ii., Quaracohi, 1887; L. Wadding, An- 
naUt Minorum, ed. Fonaeca, vols, vii.^viii.. Rome, 1733; 
H. Denifle, Chariularium Univerniatia Parinennai vol. 
ii.. part i., Paris, 1800. Consult: P. Feret, La FacuiU 
de tMoloffie de Paris au moytn dge, pp. 339 sqq., Paris, 
1896; W. L. O. F. v. Eberatein, NatHrliche Theohoie der 
SchoUuHker, Leipoie, 1803; K. Pnnti, GaachichU der Logik 
im Abendlande, iii. 327-420. Leipsie. 1867; 8. Riesler, 
Die Hlerariachen Wideraaeher der P&paU fur Zeit Ludwiga 
dea Baiem, Leipsio, 1874; J. E. Erdmann, Oeachichte der 
PhiUtaophia, I 423-434. Berlin. 1878, Eng. tiansl. vol. i., 
London. 1893; C. MOUer, Der Kampf Ludwiga dea Baiem 
mil der r&miachen Curie, 2 vols.. Tabingen, 1879-80; 
B. Hauriau, Hiatoire de la philoaophie ecoUutUiue, ii. 2, 
pp. 356-430, Pans, 1880; A. G. Little. Orey Friara of 
Oxford, pp. 225-234, Oxford. 1892; M. de Wulf. Hia- 
toire de la philoaophie acolaalique, pp. 349-364, Louvain. 
1900; O. Hoffmann, Dm Lehre der fldea implieUa, pp. 
153 sqq.. Leipaic, 1903; F. Kropatacheck. in BeiirOo^ 
zur F&rderung chriatlicher Theoloffie, iv. i., Oateivloh. 
1900; Schaff, Chriatian Church, v. 1. pp. 691. 719. 
and 2, pp. 188 sqq. et passim; DNB, zli. 357-362; 
ADB, zxiv. 122 sqq.; Hamack. Dogma, vol. vl. passim; 
and, in general, works on the history of the period and 
of philosophy. 

OCCASIONALISM. See Malbbbanchs, Nico- 
las. 

OCCOM (0CCX7M), SAMSON: Converted Indian, 
and Presbyterian missionary among the Indians; b. 
at Mohegan, New London County, Conn., about 
1723; d. at New Stockbridge, N. Y., July 14, 1792. 
Converted to Christianity and expressing the de- 
sire to become a religious teacher in his tribe, he 
attended the Indian school of Eleaser Wheeloelc at 
Lebanon for four years. In 1748 he taught at New 
London, but soon went to Montauk, L. I., where he 
was first teacher and then preacher to the Indians 
for ten years. Ordained in 1759, he went two years 
later on a mission to the Oneidas, and, in 1766. to 
England with Nathaniel Wheelock to procure funds 
for Moor's Indian charity school. "Wliile there, he 
preached between 300 and 400 sermons and ob- 
tained more than £100,000 of which George III. 
subscribed £200. This school, later transferred 
to New Hampshire, became the nucleus that de- 
veloped into Dartmouth College. In 1786 he re- 
moved to Oneida, N. Y., and resided with the 
Stockbridge Indians. He was the author of several 
hymns, the best known of which is " Awaked by 
Sinai's awful sound." His aocoimt of the Montauk 
Indians of Long Island (1761) is reprinted in the 
Maaaaehuaetta Hiatancal Socidy'a CoOectiana, x. 
106-111. 

Bxbuoorapht: W. de L. Love, Samaon Oee&m and the In- 
diana of New England, Boston, 1000; W. B. Sprague, 
AnnaU of the American PulpU, Hi. 102-195; New York, 
1868; E. H. Qillett, Hial, of the Pretbuterian Church, i. 



161, 388. 388. Phfladelphia, 1864; C. A. Briggn, American 
Preabuterianiem, pp. 324-326, New Yoric, 1886. 

OCHnrO, 6-kt'-nd, BERNARDIIfO: Italiaii Re- 
former; b. at Siena in 1487; d. at Austerlitz (12 m. 
e.s.e. of Brunn) in 1564. [His father's name was 
Domenico Tommasini, and Ochino took his name 
from the street (Oca) on which his father dwelt.] 
Persuaded by Savanarola's call to repentance, and 
believing that the surest road to salvation was by- 
way of fasting, repetition of prayers, continence, 
vi^^, and the like, Ochino first turned to the Francis- 
can Observants and afterward to the Capuchins, as 
the most austere order in which to realise his pur- 
pose. Convinced, in consequence of his inner ex> 
perience, that the certainty of salvation is not to 
be earned by one's own performances, he relin- 
quished past relations, and fled from Italy in 1542, 
after he had twice been elected vicar-general of his 
order. At Naples, through the Spanish nobleman 
Juan de Vald^ (q-v.), he was approached by the 
combined religious views of the mystics and the 
Reformation. He there became firmly convinced 
of the voidness of ecclesiastical mediations for salva- 
tion; and in the company about Valdds, which com- 
prised Pietro Uartire Vermigli (q.v.), Marcantonio 
Flaminio, Pietro Camesecchi, Mario Galeota, be- 
sides highly endowed women, such as Vittoria Co- 
lonna, Costansa d'Avalos, and the Duchess Giulia 
Gonzaga, he applied himself to the purely Biblical 
doctrine of salvation. Thus there arose an irrecon- 
cilable conflict between his convictions and the de- 
mands of his oflice; and this came to an open 
climax in the spring of 1542, when Ochino, at 
Venice, intervened from the pulpit in behalf of a 
friend who had been treated unjustly by the In- 
quisition. The papal nuncio forbade him to preach; 
then he was summoned to Rome, where the In- 
quisition (q.v.) had just been reorganized. On his 
way to Rome his adversaries' intentions dawned 
upon him, and instead of death or prison, he chose . 
voluntary exile. First he found refuge at Geneva, 
where he proclaimed the word of God from 1542- 
1544, to the local Italians, some of whom were like- 
wise religious refugees. Then, called to Augsbuig, 
by way of Basel, he found himself again compelled 
to flight, when the imperial troops forced the city 
to surrender (1547). The emperor demanded him 
to be delivered up, but the council suffered him to 
escape by night. By way of Zurich he returned to 
Basel, followed by his family from CSeneva; and 
from Basel, in November, 1547, in response to 
Cranmer's invitation, he continued as far as Ekig- 
land, where, under Edward VT., a very favorable 
tide had set in for Protestantism. During the 
years of his exile Ochino reached his countrymen 
with his pen. A series of religious tracts, an open 
letter to the council of his native city, answers to 
the attacks of Roman Catholic writers, besides 
works of edification and an exposition of the epis- 
tle to the Romans, had been published previously. 
There now appeared a caustic tract against the 
papacy, Tragedy or Dialogue of the Uniuate Uaurped 
Primacie of the Biahop of Rome (London, 1549, re- 
print, 1899). This, dedicated to the young king, 
presents the alignment that the papacy owes its 
existence to none but the devil himself. With the 
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reacticm under Queen Mary, 1653, Ochino left Eng- 
land and went to Zurich bs pastor of some Evan- 
gelical refugees who had fled from Locarno. Even- 
tually, however, from Zurich, too, he was expelled 
by a narrow zeal, which charged that he sanctioned 
polygamy and assailed the Trinity. This was a 
hard accusation, and not without formal occasion, 
yet substantially refuted not only by his '' Apol- 
ogy " of the year 1563, but still more by the whole 
course of his life. Ochino sought final refuge in 
Poland; yet thence he was expelled by the edict 
of Aug. 7, 1564, against foreign heretics. And so 
from Poland he wandered over to Moravia, where, 
at Slac^ov (Austerlitz) he was to lay down his 
weaiy life. Looking back, he says, '^ I had much 
to endure, but this no apostle and disciple of 
Christ is spared. However, that I was enabled to 
endure all is pioof that the Lord manifested his 
power in me." K. Benrath. 

Bxbuoo&apht: There is no collected edition of his works. 
Some of his sermons were frequently translated into Eng- 
lish, Lmndon, 1550, 1580, as was his Dialooo dd Puroaiorit, 
ib. 1057. Consxilt: K. Beniath, Bernardino Ochino, 
Brunswick, 1892, Eng. transl. of earlier ed., London, 
1876; C. Carmichel Beron. Eami aur B. Ochino, Paris. 
1855; T. McCrie, Prooreaa and Suppretnan of the Refor- 
mation in Italy, Philadelphia, 1856; G. Buchsensohuta, 
£tude aur la vie et lee ceworea de B. Ochino, Strasbuig, 1871; 
Vigouroux. Diaionnaire, faso. zzviiL, ool. 1733; DNB, 
zlL 350 sqq. 

OCTAVE: A term in Roman Catholic liturgies 
denoting the celebration throughout an entire week 
of certain great festivals, and also the eighth day, 
or conclusion of the festival, which has a higher 
rank than the others. Like the festivals them- 
selves, the octaves differ in dignity. Those of Eas- 
ter and Pentecost are of such high rank that neither 
the celebration of saints' days nor votive masses 
are permitted within them; those of Christmas and 
Corpus Christi allow the observance of saints' days 
but not of votive masses; other octaves permit 
both. Each day of the octave has part of the serv- 
ice proper to itself, while the eighth approximates 
more closely to that of the feast. The original in- 
stitution of octaves is of historical interest as show- 
ing the inclination of the early Church to perpetuate 
the liturgical institutions of Israel, according to 
which the Passover was celebrated for seven days 
(or eight, including the day of preparation), the 
first and last being of special importance, while the 
Feast of Tabernacles lasted for eight. 

(E. RANKBt.) 
Bibliography: Vigouioux, DicUonnaire, fasc. zxviii., cols. 
1735-37. 

ODD ORDER BRETHREN. See Dunkers, III. 

ODES OF SOLOMON. See Solomon, Odbb of. 

ODILO: Fifth Abbot of Cixmy, See Cluny, 
Abbey and Congregation of, § 3. 

ODLAND, OdlOnd, SIGURD VILHELM: Nor- 
w^ian theologian; b. at Beigen, Norway, Dec. 5, 
1857. He was graduated at the University of 
Christiania (B.A., 1875; candidate in theology, 
1879; Th.D., 1879); was appointed professor of 
theology there (1894), his special field being New- 
Testament exegesis and isagogics. He achieved 
celebrity by his opposition to the liberal theology 



which in recent years has exerted marked influence 
in Norway. His prominence in this respect became 
marked in the '* professor controvert " which 
reached its culmination in the appointment (1906) 
of Johannes Ording (q.v.) to the chair of ^stematic 
theology in the university vacated by Petersen. 
When the appointment was made, Odland carried 
out his declared intention of resigning if a member 
of the faculty was permitted to teach anticonfes- 
sional doctrine. With the help of deigy and laity 
he was able to create a new faculty, confessional as 
well as scientific in type, independent of the 
university. 

Odland has always been interested in practical 
church work, became in 1885 a member of the board 
of directors of Lutherstiftelsen, and its president 
after it had become the " Norw^ian Lutheran 
Society for Home Missions." In 1893 he was an 
editor of LiUh. Ugeskrift, and since 1900 of Luther$k 
Kirketidende. He was also a member of the com- 
mittee for the revision of the Norwegian transla- 
tion of the New Testament (1896-1905). Among 
his works may be mentioned: Kristofer Janaon og 
det Nye TestamerUe (1886); Kristo/er Janaon om 
aolaagn og evangelieme (1894), directed against 
the only Norwegian Unitarian preacher of any 
fame in America; Jakobs Brev, indUdet og fortolket 
(1889); ApostoUOets Begreb og OprindeUe (1897). 

John O. Evjen. 

ODO (ODA): Archbishop of Canterbuiy; d. at 
Canterbuiy June 2, 959. He was possibly the son 
of a Dane in the army of Inguar (Ivar) which con- 
quered the north of England in 867, and in early 
life embraced Christianity against the will of his 
father. He was adopted by the Saxon noble MtheU 
helm, who had him baptized and educated; he 
showed such aptitude that he was early admitted 
to the priesthood. He secured the favor of King 
iEthelstan, who had him made bishop of Ramsbury 
in 927, and also employed him in a diplomatic mis- 
sion. In 942 King Edmund offered to make him arch- 
bishop, but he declined on the ground that he was not 
a monk, and that the see should be held by a mem- 
ber of an order. He was induced to take the cowl, 
after which he was elevated to the see. He imme- 
diately occupied himself in the repair of the cathe- 
dral, the condition of which was almost ruinous. 
His occupation of the see was marked by strenu- 
ous efforts for the upbuilding of morals and care 
for the discipline of the cloisters. He was incessant 
in laboring for the betterment of treatment of the 
lower classes by nobles and the rich, for the per- 
formance of their duties by the cleigy, and for ob- 
servance by monks of the rules of the orders. He 
was especially mterested in preventing marriages 
regarded as unlawful, especially of nuns and of 
near of kin; and he made it his duty to see that 
material provision was made for the benefit of the 
wife in case she were left a widow. He inspired 
Frithegode to write the metrical " Life of Wilfrid," 
for wMch he furnished the prose preface. He left 
behind him a reputation as a holy man of great in- 
fluence, the protector of the weak, and, in the pur- 
suit of this aim, regarded not at all the rank of 
those concerned. 
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Bibuoobapht: Hie VUa, attributed to Osbem, really by 
Eadmcr, is, with oomment, ia ASB, July, ii. 63-73; ASM, 
V. 288-296; H. Wharton. Anglia Mcra, ii. 78-87. London, 
1691; J. Lannebek. Script, rer. Danioarum, ii. 401-411, 
9 vols., Copenhagen. 1772-1878; Hiatoriana of the Church 
of York, ed. J. Raine, in RolU Series, i. 399-475, London, 
1879; and AfPL, cxxxiu. 931-944. Consult T. D. Hardy, 
DeacripHve Catalogue of MateriaU ReUUing to the Hist, of 
Qreat Britain and Ireland, in RoUa Series, no. 26, L 2, p. 
566, n08. 1148-^51, London, 1862; T. Wright, Biographia 
Britannica literaria, i. 428-433, ib. 1842; T. Hook. 
Lives of the Archbiahops of Canterbury, vol. i., 1860; 
DNB, zli. 421-423, where references are made to scatter- 
ing notices. 

ODO: Second abbot of Qimy. See Clxtnt, Ab- 

BBT AND CONOBEOATION OF, § 2. 

(ECOLAMPADIUS, ecVlam-p^di-us, AHD 
THE REFORMATION IR BASEL. 

Life of (Eoolampadius tiU 1522 (( 1). 
Beginnings of the Reformation in Basd (| 2). 
Eaxly Work of (Ecolampadius There (I 3). 
Final Success in 1529 (ft 4). 
Controversy over the Lord's Supper (f 6). 
Ooeing Work of (Ecolampadius (I 6). 

Johannes (Ecolampadius (Johann Heusagen, 

Hussgen, Hauaehein, in the South German dialect 

equivalent to "candlestick/' whence the grecized 

form of his name) was bom at Weinsberg (25 m. 

n. of Stuttgart), in the Palatinate, 1482; d. at 

Basel Nov. 24, 1531. He began his studies in 

Heilbronn and continued them in 

X. Life Bologna, where he devoted himself to 

of (Ecolam- jurisprudence. But his aversion to 

padius law induced him to leave Bologna 

till 1522. and study theology at Heidelbei^g 
(1499), where he occupied himself 
with the study of Thomas Aquinas, of the mys- 
tics, such as Richard of St. Victor, and of later 
theologians like Gerson. His inherent mysticism 
was thus intensified, and he remained a pious and 
loyal Romanist. In 1503 he took his bachelor's 
degree and soon afterward became tutor of the 
younger sons of the Elector Philip the Upright in 
Heiddberg. But the life of the court displeased 
him and he longed to return to the study of theol- 
ogy. The facts of his life from 1503 to 1512 are 
still veiled in obscurity. It is known only that he 
departed from the court of the elector and accepted 
a prebend at Weinsberg. A prebend was estab- 
lished there by the council Apr. 8, 1510, confirmed 
by the bishop June 9, meanwhile (Ecolampadius 
had been presented, Apr. 3, by Duke Ulrich (BlSH- 
ier fur wUrttembergische Kirchengeschichte, 1895, 
p. 40). The same year he was in Stuttgart to hear 
Reuchlin and published at Freiburg some sermons 
which he had preached in Weinsbei^. Then he 
went to Tubingen, where he became intimate with 
Melanchthon. In 1514 he seems to have returned 
to Heidelberg, where he associated with Brenz and 
Capito. In 1515 he was called to Basel as preacher 
by Bishop Christoph of Utenheim, where he met 
Erasmus and assisted him in the publication of his 
Greek New Testament. They formed an intimate 
friendship, and Erasmus exercised a considerable 
influence upon the young preacher. In 1516 (Eco- 
lampadius lectured at the University of Basel on 
Obadiah, Ephesians, and the " Sentences " of Lom- 
bard. But after a short time he returned to Wein»- 
bexg to attend to his prebend and at the same time 



pursued private studies at Heidelberg. In 1518 
he was again in Basel aasistjng Elraonus in the 
second edition of his New Testament. At this tbne 
he pursued the study of Greek grammar and of 
Jerome's translation of the Bible, lecturing at the 
same time at the university. In December, 1518, 
he received a call as preacher to the principal church 
in Augsburg, where the first events of the Refor- 
mation had made a deep impression upon the dti- 
gens. (Ecolampadius found himself greatly op- 
pressed by these excitements and would have liked 
to return to his studies; but he remained loyal to 
his position, especially after it had become dear to 
him that Luther spoke the truth. Luther's ser- 
mons on the Ten Ck>mmandments and his theses 
decided (Ecolampadius to adopt the new teachingiB. 
But in 1520 he suddenly startled his friends by en- 
tering the monastery of AltenmOnster near Augs- 
burg, in which action he was following out his nat- 
ural leaning toward mysticism and his deep-rooted 
sympathy with the ideals of monastic life. In a 
treatise of 1515 he had exalted those who from 
love of perfection renounce marriage and in Baael 
had given offense to his humanistic friends by his 
predilection for the mysterious elements in the 
Roman cult and for the ascetic hfe. But on enter- 
ing the monastery, he reserved to himself the right 
to live according to the word of God and to leave 
if he found it neoessaiy. In fact, his dissatisfaction 
with the old conditions increased. In his sermon 
on the Lord's Supper he gave up the doctrine ci 
transubstantiation; the sacrifice of the mass was 
for him only a memorial, not a repetition of the 
sacrifice of Jesus on the cross; he also defended the 
administration of the Lord's Supper in both kinds; 
while the institution of confession he tried to save 
by its transformation in the Evangelical sense. His 
treatises and sermons became continually more 
Evangelical, and he openly expressed his admiration 
for Luther. He left the monastery in 1522 and ac- 
cepted in April from Franx von Sickingen (q.v.) the 
poffltion of chaplain at the castle of Ebemburg. 
There he took his first step as a Reformer by reading 
mass in German and preaching on week-days in the 
same language, affirming that the Church must be 
reformed on the basb of the Word of God. But he 
did not feel at ease in Ebembuig and in November, 
1522, gladly accepted an invitation of Oatander 
to come to Basel, where the work of his life waa 
awaiting him. 

(Ecolampadius was not the originator of the 

Reformation in Basd. On his arrival at Baad the 

fundamental basLs of the old order had already been 

shaken. But it was his special merit that by his 

powerful and impressive sermons, by 

2. Begin- his moderation and considerateness, 
nings of the and especially by his spiritual dear- 
Reformation ness and determination the reforma- 

in BaseL tory movement of Basd, which at this 
time was strongly intermingled with 
political motives, was transformed into a religious 
movement. When Basd joined the Swiss federa- 
tion (1501), the example of the Swiss democracies 
induced the dtisens to change their politicd con- 
ditions. So far the dty had been ruled exdusively 
by the nobility. After their democratic reformB, 
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the citiaens shook off the secular power of the bishop, 
and after these political changes there was no ob- 
stacle to the free development of the Reformation. 
Capito was the first who was active for the cause 
in Baael, beginning with the overthrow of the order 
of pericopes. Unfortunately he left Basel in 1519, 
but he left results. In WUhelm Rdubli, preacher at 
St. Alban's, there appeared a Reformer of a differ- 
ent type, who in 1521 began to preach against the 
mass, purgatory, worship of saints, and other abuses 
of the Roman Church, and with success to hold be- 
fore the people Christ crucified. On Corpus Christi 
he ordered a Bible to be carried before the proces- 
sion, with the inscription, " The Bible, that is true 
holiness, everything else is dead men's bones." 
Thereupon the priests accused him before the bish- 
op, who, because of the excitement, referred the 
matter to the coimcil, while the populace vehe- 
mently demanded the acquittal of ^e preacher. 
The council in great alarm yielded, but, owing to 
the intrigues of the cleigy, Rdubli was banished in 
1522, though not till he had inflamed the souls of 
the people and opened their hearts to the Evangel- 
ical truth. After him, the sermons of Johann LOt- 
hard of the Franciscan monastery and of Wolff 
Wissenburg, preacher at the hospital, exereised a 
lasting influence. Hence, when GScolampadius 
came to Basel, he found it already the center of an 
Evangelical movement from which proceeded a 
great mass of literature. 

In (Ecolampadius the movement received a 
leader. He was at first without a position, but 
toward the end of 1522 he became unsalaried vicar 
to AntoniuB Zanker, preacher at St. 
3- Early Martin's. In 1523 the council made 
Work of him and Konrad Pellican (q.v.) leo- 
(Ecolam- turers on Holy Scriptiue at the uni- 
padius versity; but the anti-Evangelical uni- 
There. versity did not recognize them, and 
they were compelled to lecture out- 
side of the academic halls. The university had be- 
come more and more the stronghold of the old re- 
ligion and even Erasmus was cold and indifferent. 
But deigy and laity thronged to hear the lectures 
of (Ecolampadius. Luther was greatly elated over 
his success, but at this time (Ecolampadius came 
into terms of friendship with Zwingli, who was 
much nearer to him than Luther, and the natural 
consequence was his dependence upon Zwingli. At 
the end of 1522 the university made an effort to 
end the crisis, and a debate was proposed which 
did not eventuate. At the instigation of Zwingli 
a disputation was held in Zurich which greaUy 
furthered the cause of the Reformed in the whole 
of Switzerland. (Ecolampadius felt so strengthened 
that he, too, in 1523 drew up four theses for a pub- 
lic disputation and defended them in the presence 
of laige crowds. His first sermons so swayed the 
people that, soon after he entered his position, va- 
rious ceremonies were omitted, priests married, and 
the people with the clergy split into two sharply 
opposed parties. The majority of the town deigy 
attacked (Ecolampadius violently, but the ooun- 
cil took a favorable attitude. In 1523 it issued its 
Arat reformatory mandate, " the first document of 
the supremacy of the State over the Chureh in 



Basel," which ordered the free preaching of the 
Gospel, but did not involve express assent to the 
Reformation. In 1524 a disputation took place, 
dealing with the marriage of priests, which was 
publicly defended by Stephen StOr, a secular priest, 
who had married. (Ecolampadius took part, but 
held that celibacy had advantages in that an un- 
married priest could better devote himself to his 
duties. The Reformed again won the victoiy. 
About the same time another disputation took 
place at the instigation of Farel, who had reached 
Basel as a fugitive. This disputation was also op- 
posed by the university, and its success added new 
strength to the Evangelical party. (Ecolampadius 
now became preacher at St. Martin's. The Cierman 
language was used in baptism, the Lord's Supper 
was administered in both kinds, and all unprcfit- 
able ceremonies were abolished. In 1526 German 
chureh song was introduced. In 1525 the Catholic 
estates of Switzerland made an energetic effort to 
suppress the Reformation by sending messengers 
to Basel to invoke the aid of the city against the 
Reformation in Ziuich, but the coimcilors refused, 
appealing to their relations with the federation. 
Thus peace was secured for several years, and the 
Swiss Reformation was saved. But the rebellion 
of the peasants inspired the defenders of the old 
faith with new hopes. Protests were raised against 
the radical reforms of (Ecolampadius, even from 
the side of the Reformed, and the council, alarmed 
by these protests, asked the opinion of Erasmus. 
The latter advised them to refer the matter to the 
pope. The rebellious peasants had occupied the 
Sundgau, Alsace, Breisgau, the Black Forest, and 
a part of the canton of Basel, and marohed before 
the very doors of Basel. Thanks to the unanimous 
attitude of its population, the city was saved, and 
a treaty was made with the peasants. Roman 
Catholics held the reformation of (Ecolampadius 
chargeable for these events, and he was made re- 
sponsible for the radicalism of the Anabaptists 
who greatly embarrassed the political-ecclesiastical 
movement in Basel. 

In the beginning, (Ecolampadius like Zwin^ had 
many points of contact with them, especiidly as 
many of them had been zealous and able adherents 
of the Reformation. He tried to deal with them in 
a friendly way. For a time he went 
4. Final even so far as to consider the baptism 
Success of children an open question, but after 
in 1529. a private disputation with the Ana- 
baptists at his residence in Aug., 1525, 
he advocated Uie traditional doctrine. The con- 
troversy on the doctrine of the Lord's Supper also 
penetrated to Basel. Originally (Ecolampadius 
agreed with Carlstadt (q.v.) on this doctrine, in- 
curring thereby the displeasure not only of the 
Romanists, but also of the council. The works of 
Carlstadt were forbidden, and dissensions arose 
among the clergy so that Zwingli had to admonish 
them to live in concord. For the defense of his 
standpoint (Ecolampadius published in Aug., 1525, 
his treatise De genuina verborum Dondni " hoc etA 
eorpuB meum" . . . expontio. This moderate 
treatise led to no agreement, but rather sharpened 
the contrast, and the literary dispute assuxned a 
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violent character. (Ecc^ampadius called Luther 
the Saxon idol. A commifision conaiating of Eras- 
mu0, B&r (Ursus), Cantiuncula, and Amerbaeh, in- 
stituted by the council to examine the book of 
(Ecolampadius, rejected it, while the volume aroused 
opposition outside of Basel. CEcolampadius re- 
mained firm in spite of continual attacks by the 
newly elected Bishop ICarius and of gains by the 
Roman party in the Swiss federation. The Catho- 
lic estates of Switserland aimed a blow at the Re- 
formed by the announcement of a disputation to 
be held at Baden, a few miles from Basel. It 
had been prepared in such a way that the victory 
of the Catholics seemed secure. Zwingli was not 
present, and Haller of Bern did not speak con- 
vincingly, and all seemed to depend upon CEcolam- 
padius who was in daily communication with 
Zwingli. At the end of the disputation ten voted 
for CEcolampadius and eighty-two for Eck. But 
the victory of the Romanists was only apparent, 
and their hopes of suppressing the Reformation 
were not fulfilled; the Council of Basel did not 
give up the established reforms, and even made 
further changes, decreeing in 1627 that partici- 
pation in the mass should be left to each in- 
dividual. But the impatient populace had no sym- 
pathy with the slow procedure of the council and 
demanded the formal introduction of the Reforma- 
tion. Its introduction in Bern in 1528 greatly ex- 
cited the Basel population, and on Good Friday and 
Easter Monday they invaded the churches and des- 
troyed the pictures. The culprits were imprisoned, 
but the people peremptorily demanded their re- 
lease. The council ordered the removal of the pic- 
tures, but the friends of the Reformation were not 
satisfied with this action; they wished a uniform 
regulation of all religious affairs. At* Christmas, 

1528, there occurred a new insurrection of the citi- 
zens. The Roman Catholics armed themselves, and 
the Reformed also prepared for defense. CEcokunpa- 
dius dreaded the outbreak of a dvil war and asked 
Zwingli to mediate. Ambassadors went from Zu- 
rich, Bern, Schaffhausen, Mfthlhausen, and Stras- 
burg in oider to settle the disputes and hinder the 
shedding of blood. The Roman Catholics sent also 
their envoys. The ambassadors of Zurich and Bern 
proposed a disputation to take place on Whitsunday, 

1529. This proposition was unanimously adopted 
at a convention of over 3,000 citizens on Jan. 
6, 1529. But when the council, contrary to its 
former attitude, continued to place obstacles in 
the way of the Reformation, a general uprising 
of the people occurred in February, 1529. They 
vehemently demanded the removal of the Roman- 
ist members of the coimcil and of their friends among 
the clergy. The council at first hesitated, but when 
the threatening attitude of the people increased, 
it complied with their demands. On the next day 
the populace stormed the churches and monasteries 
and destroyed the pictures. Under the pressure of 
these events the coimcil ordered the removal of all 
pictures and the abolition of the mass. Erasmus, 
Qlareanus, Bar, and many citizens left the city. On 
Feb. 14, 1529, the first ESvangelical church service 
was held in the cathedral and thus the Refor- 
mation at Basel was at last firmly established. 



Simon Grsmsus and Sebastian MOnster were 
called to the university. CEcolampadius was chosen 
antistes of the deigy and first preacher of the cathe- 
dral and in 1531 resumed his lectures. But his chief 
activity consisted in the regulation of church and 
school affairs. With his cooperation there appeared 
on Apr. 1, 1529, the new chureh order, the consti- 
tution of the Reformed Chureh of Basel. 

The reformatory movement of Basel was fortu- 
nately completed before the crisis in the fierce 
stru^es concerning the Lord's Supper. In con- 
formity with his treatise of 1525 CEcolampadius 
stood for the so-ealled tropical interpretation, with 
the single modification that he did not 
5. Contro- look for the trope in the copula est like 
verqr over Zwingli, but in the term corpus, which 
the Lord's he explained as figura corporis, " the 
Sapper, figure or sign of my body "; and he 
rejected the assumption of a corporeal 
participation on the basis of John vi. He was se- 
verely attacked for his symbolical conception by 
Luther, Brenz, and Pirkheimer. Luther wrote 
against him and Zwingli his polemical treatise, 
Doss die Worie Ckristi . . . noch festatehen, wider 
die Schiwarmgeister (1527), in which both are desig- 
nated as irretrievably lost and accused of the sin 
against the Holy Ghost. The vehement invectives 
and irritation of spirit between the adversaries 
seemed to leave little hope of harmony. But the 
Colloquy of Marburg in Oct., 1529, ^owed that 
there was a great and general desire for peace. 
CEcolampadius especially showed himself obliging 
and reconcilable. He had zealously aided Butzer's 
efforts for union, and he manifested the same spirit 
in the negotiations at Marburg. While an agree- 
ment seemed likely on all other points, Luther was 
irreconcilable on the doctrine of the Lord's Supper. 
Zwingli and CEcolampadius made many concessions; 
they even conceded tliat for the believers Christ is 
really present and consumed in the Lord's Supper, 
but they could not consent to Luther's additional 
sentence that he is eaten with the mouth and pres- 
ent in his body. The colloquy of Marburg did not 
end the eucharistic controversies. Luther continued 
his literary assaults. But still CEcolampadius did 
not give up hope of a final imion. On Sept. 4, 1530, 
there took place a conference between Capito, 
Zwingli, and Meganderat Zurich for the purpose of 
drawing up a confession in which they attempted 
a still closer approach to the Lutheran doctrine. 
The new formula of union emphasized the real and 
sacramental presence in the Lord's Supper " for 
the pure spirit, but not united in the bread or with 
the bread." Under the pressure of the hostile atti> 
tude of the emperor Luther showed himself at last 
willing to enter an alliance with the Swiss, but this 
time it was Zwingli who opposed the union on the 
basis of the new formula which seemed to him too 
vague and ambiguous, and he was not wUling to 
curtail the truth at the price of political union. 
Once more, in 1531, CEcolampadius made an effort 
at reconciliation by advocating the joining of the 
Schmalkald League and the acceptation of the 
Tetrapolitana, but Bern and Zurich refused. Thus 
all sincere efforts for union on the part of CEcolam- 
padius were without success; only the bond witli 
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tbe theologians of Strasbuig had become closer. 
The chief merit of (Ecolampadius in these contro- 
verdes lies in the fact that as a theologian he de- 
fended bravely and with good reasons tibe doctrine 
of Zwingli. It was reserved for Calvin to accom- 
plish the union not so much of the disputing parties 
as of the two essential factors in both theories. 

After the disputation of Baden (1526) CBcolam- 
padlus stood alongside of Zwingli as a leader of the 
Evangelicals in Switzerland and was entrusted with 
the leadership of their ecclesiastical affairs. In 
1531 he introduced the new Reformed church order 
in Ulm, In the mean time his fame had spread 
abroad. The oppressed Waldenses of 
6. Oosing France sent their ambassadors to con- 
Work of fer with him. His opinion was asked 
OBoolam- concerning the divorce of Henry VIII. 
padhiB. Negotiations with the Anabaptists and 
Antitrinitarians embittered the last 
years of his life, and under lus grave responsibilities 
his health broke down at a comparatively early age. 
The proper relation between State and Church be- 
came a burning question for the new Church since 
it had been reproached by the Anabaptists on ac- 
count of lack of discipline. Deviating from Zwingli's 
theory of state supervision, CEcoliunpadius intro- 
diiced the ecclesiastical ban with the execution of 
which he charged the clergy and subsequently a 
special board consisting of members of the council 
and of clergymen. He tried to introduce this in- 
stitution in all Reformed churches at a convention 
in Aarau (1530), but Bern and Strasbiug as well as 
Zwingli were decidedly opposed to it. The intro- 
duction of the measure in Basel aroused popular 
opposition, but CEcolampadius did not desist from 
his plan. Ite rigorous execution and the inconsid- 
erate procedure against men of different opinions 
occasioned many a bitter comment. Tradition re- 
gards CEcolampadius aa the most lenient among the 
Swiss Reformers. This impression was probably 
called forth by his efforts for union, but in reality 
he was firm, his rigor at times bordering on intol- 
erance. It must not be forgotten, however, that 
the time of the Reformation needed sternness of 
character to hold with firm grip the results achieved 
and to subject the liberated people to the discipline 
of the Gospel so that the Reformation might not 
degenerate into a revolution. In this respect CEco- 
lampadius manifested no mftHiating attitude. 

(W. Hadorn.) 

Biblzoobapbt: Among tbe souroeB to be noted are: Jo(m^ 
Mm aSedlampadn ei Huld. Zwinolii Bpiatola, Basel, 1630 
(oofntaina Gapito'a biography); WuraHiau BaOer Chronik, 
ed. R. Hota. Boael. 1888; BaaUr Chronifcen von Hyf und 
Carpmtanus, ed. W. Viooher and A. Stem, Leipaio, 1872; 
Epidola dodorum virorwn (ed. T. BiblianderT), n.p., 
1548 (oontaina the Vitm by S. OrynaBua and W. Capito 
immediately after the preface). Hodein aooounta of the 
life and writingi are by: S. Hen, Zurich, 1791; J. J. 
Heraog, 2 toIs., Baael, 1843; K R. Hagenbaeh, Elber- 
feld« 1850 (treats also O. Myoonius); an anonymous 
/. (EeoUtmpadius, RefarnuOor von BomL, Baael, 1863; cf. 
Beaa. leonet, in the tranal. of C. G. McCrie, pp. 107-111, 
London, 1906; A. Burokhard, in BUder tnu der OoBchiehU 
BoBdt, Tol. iii.. Basel, 1879; Fehleisen, Weinsberg, 1882; 
T. Burekhardt-BiedeRnann, in Theolooiache Zeitaehrift 
oiM dar SekweiU, x (1893). Farther ilhistrative matter 
will be found in W. Visoher, Gmekiehie dar VnivenUfU 
Baael, Basel* 1860; A. L. Henninjard, Corraapondanee 
dea rSfimnateura, 9 vols., Paris, 1878-97; M. Usteri, in 
VIII.— 15 



TSK, Ivi (1883), 155-174; T. Burokhardt-Biedermann, 
Boni/aHua Amerbach und die RafornuUion, Basel, 1898; 
W. Walker, The Reformation, New York, 1900; Cam- 
bridge Modem History* vol. ii. passim, ib. 1904; Bdmif, 
Chriatian Church, vol. vii. passim; and in general, worka 
on the history of the Reformation in Switaeiland. 

(ECONOMUS, ec"o-no'mu8, CONSTANTINUS: 
Prominent Greek theologian; b. (according to 
some authorities) at Tcharitchena (60 m. 8.w. of 
Salonika) Sept. 8, 1780; d. in Athens Mar. 20, 1857. 
He was educated at first by his father, who was 
econome (vicar-general) of the diocese of Elasson 
in Thessaly, and then at Ampelacia by Zeaes 
Gabras, a physician who had studied at Jena. 
He was ordained at an early age, and succeeded his 
father as econome of Elasson. There he published 
his first literary work, a short defense of his Bishop 
Joannicius. Having taken part in an imsuccessful 
rising against All Pasha, he was obliged to become 
a fugitive, and, after taldng refuge in a monastery 
under the protection of the Patriarch Gregory V., 
obtained from him a position in the well-known 
high school at Smyrna. There he worked with 
marked success imder Gonstantinus Gumas, later 
author of the great historical work Historiai tSn 
arUhrdpinlhi praxe&n (Vienna, 1838), and acquired 
considerable fame as a preacher. A permanent 
memorial of his activity tiiere is preserved in what 
may be called his most important theological work, 
the CaUcheaUf i orthodoxos didaakalia Us chrisHan- 
ikSa pi8leo8, printed in Vienna. It is a recasting of 
the catechism of Platon, but so thoroughly recast 
as to be substantially an independent work. A 
striking characteristic of it is the way in which the 
author gives expression, as far as is possible to an 
'' orthodox " theologian, to the Pauline interpre- 
tation of the Gospel. The great opposition of sin 
and grace dominates him and leads to remarkably 
helpful conclusions. 

His stay in Smyrna was unfortunately cut short 
by the jealousy of the friends and supporters of the 
Evangelical school in Smyrna. He was summoned 
to Gonstantinople as chief econome of the patri- 
archal see, and had a wide field of usefulness as a 
preacher in the center of " orthodox " Ghristianity. 
But once more his work was interrupted, this time 
by the outbreak of the Greek war for freedom. He 
escaped to Odessa, where he delivered a notable 
funeral sermon over the body of his patron the 
Patriarch Gregory, who had fallen a victim to the 
fury of the Turks (published with five other ora- 
tions under the title of Logci ekkUsiasUkoi, Berlin, 
1833). 

Hi9 fame as preacher, orator in the cause of Ghrich 
tian freedom, and scholar attracted the notice of 
the caar, who summoned him to St. Petersburg. 
There he had leisure to complete his great philo- 
logical works, Dokimian peri pUnedatia suggeneias 
Us Slabano-Rdssikes glOssis pros On HdUnHOn (3 
vols., St. Petersburg, 1828) and Peri Us gnisias 
prophoras Us hdHnHUs gl6ssSs (1830), and increased 
his renown as a preacher. The Patriarch Ck)nstan- 
tius renewed his former appointment as chief 
econome, and he was made an assessor of the clerical 
academy in St. Petersburg, a member of the Royal 
Academy of Science, and a corresponding member 
of the Berlin Academy of Science. Partly, perhaps. 
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as a consequence of his woridly success, a change 
was noticed in his attitude which exposed him to 
the charge of having abandoned his former ideals 
of Evangelical truth, scholarly impartiality, and 
devotion to his native land, llie liberal and noble 
principles of his earlier life still appear, it is true, 
in the Schedion ekkUnastikia akadimiaa which he 
published in 1828; but two years later he sent a 
Psiphitma synodihan to the ecumenical patriarch 
which became the basis of the tomoa directed against 
the independence of the Greek Church by the Synod 
of 1850. In 1834, on an income provided by the 
czar, he settled down in Nauplia to a life of learned 
leisure, exposed, on the part of some of his country- 
men, to the suspicion of being an agent of the patri- 
arch and of Russia. Intercourse with the West 
since the middle of the eighteenth century had 
brought a new current into Greek church life, which 
showed itself especiaUy in the spirit of historical 
criticism represented by such men as Corais and 
Theoklitos Pharmakides (q. v.). CEoonomusput him- 
self at the head of an opposition to this movement, 
and was the real moving spirit in a periodical es- 
tablished in 1835 under the title of Hi euangdikd 
Bolpinx {" The Gospel Trumpet "), which blew sharp 
bkusts against " modernism." The same tendency 
appeared in his own works of this later period. The 
controversy as to the authenticity of the Apostolic 
Canons, on which the " orthodox " system was 
based, led him to write Peri tOn tridn hieratikOn Ua 
ekkUtias haihmCn epistolimaia diatribi (Nauplia, 
1835). Another apparently unimportant contro- 
versy grew out of the question whether the Zacharias 
of Matt, xxiii. 35 was the father of the Baptist; 
it involved, however, the question of the authority 
of the apocryphal gospels, and easily led to a dis- 
cussion of the justification for the cultus of the 
virgin. Of wider interest was the campaign which 
he undertook against translations of the Bible into 
modem Greek, with a corresponding overestimate 
of the value of the Septuagint; his principal work 
on this subject was the Peri idn 6 hermeneutCn Us 
pcdaias theias graphla (4 vols., Athens, 1834 sqq.). 
Besides the Bible versions that came from England, 
the " Trumpet " attacked also the foreign schools 
in Greece, both Roman Catholic and Protestant, and 
secured the imprisonment of Theophilus Kalres 
(q. v.), the head of a floiurishing school at Andros, 
who was teaching a thoroughly rationalistic form 
of Christianity. The principal work in which 
CBconomus set forth the conflicts of the latter half of 
his life is the TriakonlaeUris ekklisiastikif covering 
the period from 1821 to 1852, amine of information 
on the history of the Greek Church in the period, al- 
though not entirely completed. A number of other 
interesting works, some of a . valuable scholarly 
character without controversial bearing, are 
collected in the Soxomena ekklieiastika ayngrammata 
published by his son Sophocles (3 vols., Athens, 
1864-67). (Philipp Meyer.) 

BnuooRAPBT: G. F. Hertxberg, OeschiehU Oriechenlands, 
vols. iii.-iv.. Gotha, 1878-79; TSK, xiv (1841), 7-53, 
C. Tischendorf, in app«ndix to AuoAurger AUgemeine 
ZeUwtOf Apr. 10, 1857; R. Nioolai, OeaehichU dtr neu- 
Oriechiachen Litteratur, Leipsic, 1876; A. D. Kyriakos, 
OeaehiehU der orientaliachm Kirchen, ed. E. Raiucb, ib. 
1902. Other literature, in Qreek, ii given in Hauck- 
Henog, RE, xiv. 299. 



(ECUMENICAL COUNCILS. See Councius and 
Synods, { 3. 

CECUMENIUS, ec'u-mee'ni-us: The supposed 
author of a commentary in the form of a catena on 
the Acts, the epistles of St. Paul (including He- 
brews), and the Catholic epistles, together with a 
brief exposition of the Apocal3rpse. According to 
a tenth- or eleventh-century manuscript, he was 
bishop of Tricca in Thessaly; he seems to have 
flourished about the end of the tenth centuiy; the 
commentary on the Apocalypse is closely dependent, 
even to verbal agreement for a large part, on the 
much older one of Andrew of Csesarea, while the 
manuscript authority for those on the other books 
goes back about half a century beyond the lifetime 
of Theophylact, who expoimded the same books. 
The comimentaiy on Revelation seems really not to 
belong to (Ecumenius. As to the relation between 
him and Theophylact (q.v.), the cloee similarity of 
the treatment of the Catholic epistJes still allows 
those which bear the name of (Ecumenius to be 
designated as the older, while the text of those on 
the Pauline epistles differs more decidedly, and the 
differences offer puszling problems. (Ecumenius 
sometimes but not invariably gives the names of 
his sources, among whom Photius is the most fre- 
quently used. The whole question is complicated 
by the fact that the name of (Ecumenius appears 
among these sources, as well as by the wide vari- 
ance in the manuscripts, many of which differ from 
the printed text of both (Ecumenius and Theophy- 
lact. In fact, the riddles connected with the former's 
name can not be solved until further investigation 
has been made of the whole field of Cateiue (q.v., 

( 7). (O. ZOCKLER t.) 

Bzblioobapht: The worin named were edited in Greek by 
DonatuB* Verona. 1532; in Latin by J. Henteoiua* Ant- 
werp, 1546; in Qreek and Latin by F. Morel, 2 vols.. 
Paris, 1031; the Catena on the Apoealypee by J. A. 
Cxamer, Oxford, 1840; cf. MPO, cxviii.-cxix. Gonsult: 
Fabrioiua-Haries, Bibliotheoa Onaea, viii. 092-096, Ham- 
burg, 1802; KU ix. 708-711; F. Ovexbeck, in ZWT, 
vii (1864), 192-201; J. Hexgeardther, PhoHtu, m. 70 sqq.. 
Regensburs, 1869; Knimbacher, Guehichte, pp. 131-133; 
Vigouroux, Dictumnaire, faso. xxviii., ool. 1747. 

OEDER, t^'der, 6E0R6 LUDWI6 : Protestant ex- 
egete and Biblical critic; b. at Schopfloch near Din- 
kelsbOhl (56 m. n.e. of Stuttgart) Jan. 28, 1694; 
d. at Feuchtwangen (6 m. n. of DinkelsbQhl) Apr. 
24, 1760. He received his education at Jena, ta- 
king his degree of master in theology in 1714; be- 
came the assistant of his father, who was pastor at 
Schopfloch; was later professor at the gymnasiuin 
at Heilbronn, whence he passed to the Ansbach 
g3rmnasium in a similar capacity, becoming direc- 
tor in 1730; in 1737 he reentered the ministry sa 
pastor at Feuchtwangen. His writings are very 
numerous, deal mostly with the Scriptures, and 
are semi-rationalistic in tone, anticipating in some 
respects the work of later advanced criticism. 
Among his works mention may be made of Dispu- 
iaiio de lege evb Christi adverUum ceasarUe (Jena, 
1715); Disptttatio de Bileamo veniam eundi non 
oUinente ad Num. xxii. 20 (1715), these two re- 
edited in 06servati<me8 eacras ad varia eaque diffi- 
cUiora ScripturcB aacroB loca (1715-16); Syntagma 
cbaervalxonum aacrarvm (Ansbach, 1729; a coUec- 
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lion of short papers) ; Programma de pane angdorum 

ad Paalm. xxjcviii. 26 (1731); De Scopo Evangdii 

Jahannia (Leipsic, 1732); Conjedurarum de diffi- 

cHiorOma Sacra ScripturoB lods centuria (1733); 

Dispulatio de raptu rum Paidi apostclif 8ed alterius 

cufuedam in paradiaum . , . ad II Cor. xii, 1, 9 

(1737); and above all, his Freie UrUersuchung 

fiber einige BUcher dee Allen TeetamerUa (ed. G. I. 

L. Vogel, 1771), which created a great^ sensation. 

Bibliogbapht: Groaaea UnivenaUexikon, xxv. 639-543, 

Leipsic, 1740; J. D. Michoelis, Orientaliacke und exegeti- 

aehe Bibliothek, n. 44. iii. 1-58. vi. 24-154. 35 parts. FxBnk- 

fort. 1771-91; £. F. K. RoaenmQller. Handbvch fUr die 

LitmUta- der bMiachen KriHk und Ezegeae, L 109-111, 

Gdttingni, 1797; ADB, xxiv. 147; Vigouioux, DictUm- 

noirc, fasc. xzviii., oob. 1747-48. 

OEHLER, oMer, GUSTAV FRIEDRICH VON: 
Gennan Lutheran theologian; b. at Ebingen (43 m. 
8.8.6. of Stuttgart), Wttrttemberg, June 10, 1812; 
d. at TQbingen Feb. 19, 1872. He early showed a 
remarkable aptitude for languages, and pursued his 
studies at TQbingen under Schmid and Steudel, 
and later at Berlin under the orientalists Bopp, 
Petennann, and Schott. In 1834 he became a 
teacher in the missionary institute at Basel, and in 
1837 went to TQbingen as repetent. During this 
period he edited, by request of the family, Steudel's 
theological lectures on the Old Testament (Berlin, 
1840). In 1840 he was made professor at the sem- 
inary and pastor at Schdnthal in WOrttemberg. 
Here he published in 1845 Prolegomena zur Theo- 
logie dee Alien Teetamenis, and the same year received 
calls to Marburg and Breslau, and accepted the 
latter. At Breslau, Oehler took sides against the 
union of the Lutheran and Reformed Churches, 
then being agitated, and declared himself in favor 
of confessional Lutheranism. In 1846 he refused a 
call to Rostock, but in 1852 returned to Tubingen 
to fiU the position of ephorue (director of the sem- 
inary), lately made vacant by Wilhelm Hoffmann's 
transition to Berlin, and as professor of Old-Testa- 
ment theology at the university. 

At TQbingen, as at Breslau, Oehler developed a 
wonderful industry and a most conscientious per- 
formance of the duties of his professorship. He lec- 
tured on the theology of the Old Testament, on 
Isaiah, Job, the Psalms, Messianic prophecy, the 
Minor Prophets, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
Christian £(ymbolics. 0>ehler's lectures were largely 
attended, like those of his colleagues, Baur and Beck. 
They were successful in laying bare the rich con- 
tents of the Old Testament, and were intended to 
counteract the antipathy to the Old Testament, 
which was due largely to Schleiermacher. He laid 
his foundations in exact philological investigations. 
His conception of the Old Testament was that of a 
progressive and growing revelation toward the stand- 
ard of the New Testament. The Old Testament was 
to him a record of revelation, in which the plan of 
God was realized in part, the New Testament form- 
ing the consummation. He adopted some of the 
results of modem criticism, and acknowledged the 
existence of several different hands in the composi- 
tion of the Pentateuch, and two authors for Isaiah. 
Oehler was not a prolific author. He was never 
sufficiently satisfied with his work to publish much. 
Most important were his articles, forty in number, 



written for the first edition of the Herzog Realenq^ 
klopddie. His GeeammeUe Seminarreden (Tubingen, 
1872), and his Theologie dee Alien Teetamenia (2 
vols., 1873-74; Eng. transl., Edinburgh, 1874-75, 
New York, 1883) were edited by his son. The lat- 
ter work was long considered the best in its depart- 
ment, but is now superseded by later works, such as 
those of Schultz and Dillmann. His Lekrbuch der 
Symbolik (1876) was prepared for print by Johann 
Delitzsch. 

Bibuoorapht: Worte der Erinnerung an Guetav Friedrich 
wnt Oehler, TQbingen. 1872; Joseph Knapp. Ouatav Fried- 
rich Oehler, ein Leberubild, Tabingen, 1876. 

OESTERLEY, WILLIAM OSCAR EMIL: Church 
of England; b. at Calcutta July 13, 1866. He 
received his education at Brighton College and 
at Jesus College, Cambridge (B.A., 1889; M.A., 
1893; B.D., 1902; D.D., 1908); became curate at 
Houghton-le-Spring, Durham, 1891, and at St. 
Botolph, Colchester, 1895; secretary of Parochial 
Missions to the Jews at Home and Abroad, 1897; 
secretary and sub-warden of the Society of Sacred 
Study, London, 1908; warden of the International 
Society of the Apocrypha, 1908; and examiner in 
the Hebrew and Greek Testaments for the Univer- 
sity of London, 1909. He is the author of St. Francis 
o/Aeeiei: Leaeonafrom a noble lAfe, in aix Addreaaea 
(London, 1901); Waika in Jewry (1901); Studiea 
in the Greek and Latin VeraUma of Amoa (1902); 
Old LaHn Texta of Ike Minor Pxppheta (Oxford, 1904) ; 
Codex Taurinenaia (Y) (1906); The Rdigion and 
Worahip of the Synagogue (London, 1907); The 
Evolution of the Meaaianic Idea (1908); Our Bible 
Text (1909); The Doctrine of the Last Thinga; Jew- 
iah and Christian (1909); The Jewiah Doctrine of 
Mediatum (1910) ; The Paalma in the Jewiah Church 
(1910); and contributed Philemon and James to 
the ExpoaUor'a Greek Teatament (1910), and Eccle- 
siasticus to the Cambridge Bible for Schoola and Cot- 
legea (1910); and has been editor of Church and 
Synagogue since 1897. 

OETIIVGER, t>'ting-er, FRIEDRICH CHRIS- 
TOPH: Theologian and theosophist of WOrttem- 
berg; b. in G5ppingen May 6, 1702; d. in Murr- 
hardt Feb. 10, 1782. His is the most characteristic 
figure in the ecclesiastical history of Wttrttemberg 
during the eighteenth century. After five years' 
study in the University of TQbingen (1722-27) and 
a year of travel (1729-30), he was private teacher 
in TQbingen (1731-38), with an interval devoted to 
another journey (1733-37), during which time he 
came into close contact with the Moravians and 
Zinzendorf, later, however, breaking with them. 
He was pastor in three places: Hirsau, near Calw, 
1738-43, Schnaitheim, 1743-46, and Walddorf, 
1746-52; dean in Weinsbeig, 1752-59, and Herren- 
berg, 1759-66; while at the close of his active career 
he was prelate in Murrhardt (1766-82). In his 
choice of a profession, his aim to be in the immedi- 
ate service of God decided him in favor of theology 
and against jurisprudence. At the university, the 
theology and theosophy of Jacob B6hme (q.v.) 
gained with him the ascendency over the rational- 
istic philosophy of Christian Wolff (q. v.); at the 
same time he was also a student of the Biblical 
scholar Johann Albrecht Benj^ (q. v.) . The study of 
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the natural acienoes constituted a fourth element of 
Oetinger's intellectual life. All thia formed the 
foundation iA his later philoeophy which found 
succinct ezpzeflsion in his Thetiogia ex idea vita 
deduda (Fnmkfort, 1765), his only systematic woik. 

In his pastoral woric he came face to face with 
the low standard of the religious life of his people, 
which stimulated him to a systematic reg:ulation of 
his activities as pastor, catechist, and guardian of 
souls (cf . his Etwas Oames vom EvangdiOf Tubingen, 
1739; on Isa. xL~lxvi.), disclosing new and popular, 
yet thorough, methods for the exposition of the 
Gospels and the instruction of youth. In his third 
pastorate at Walddorf he displayed a comprehen- 
sive activity both pastoral and literaiy. Here he 
devoted his whole eneigy to the investigation and 
fostering of the general sense of truth. Besides 
two important works on this theme (InquisUio in 
aenaum communemf Heilbronn, 1753; SiUenlehre 
SaiUnnona, TObingen, 1758), he wrote here the sys- 
tematic woric noted above and found time to pur- 
sue the study of chemistry. In Weinsberg his homi- 
letic activity became especially pronounced, as is 
shown by his Reden nach dem aUgemeinen Wahr" 
heiUgefUhl (Heerbrand, 1759). To his great regret 
his successful activity provoked an often unworthy 
opposition. His BiUiaehremblemaiiachea Wdrter- 
Inich (Frankfort, 1778), still valuable, belongs to 
this period. The senith of his literaiy activity was 
reached in Herrenberg, stimulated by his researches 
in natural science and the prophecies of Sweden- 
borg, though he was later repelled by Swedenboig's 
rationalistic tendencies. The remainder of his liter- 
ary work in Herrenberg is devoted to problems 
of the higher philosophy, of theosophy, and of 
prophecy. During his incumbency at Murrhardt he 
allowed himself scarcely any repose. Besides several 
volumes of sermons, there is an aftermath of shorter 
writings from this period. It was characteristic 
that he closed his literary career with the Versuch 
einer Aufidaung der 177 Fragen au8 Jacob Bdhme, 
a proof that the disciple had remained faithful to 
his master. Only in his last years did the pen fall 
from his hand. His imposing figure, in the fulness 
of manhood and the dignity of old age, is surrounded 
by a multitude of legends, the historical value of 
which can not yet be determined; yet they possess 
a special significance, because they serve to show 
how far his religious personality towered above that 
of his contemporaries. 

The permanent effects of Oetinger's activity are 
shown by the fruits of his endeavors in the field of 
speculative theology and theosophy; Schelling, 
Rothe, Auberlen, Hamburger have all learned from 
him, the two latter taking up the thread where he 
dropped it. Oetinger lives on in the circles of Piet- 
ism by dint of his powerfxil sermons as well among 
the cultured as among simple peasants, who love 
to nourish themselves with the strong meat of his 
doctrine. His Werke were edited by K. C. E. 
Ehmann, 11 vols., Stuttgart, 1858-63. 

(J. Hbrzog.) 

Bibuoobapht: Of fint importonce is Oetincer's Selbat' 
hiographie, ed. J. Hamberger, Stuttgart, 1849; and next 
is J. Heraos, F. C. OeUnger; LAena-tmd CharakterbUd, 
1902. Consult further: C. A. Auberien. Dm Tkeomphi* 



F. C. OdinH/en, Tabincaa. 1847; K. C. E. Ehrnaan. F. C. 
Oetinown Ltben und Briefe, TObincen. 1864; F. B«iff. 
Benod und muu SchvU, Heidelberg. 1882; O. von Win- 
ter. Btngd vnd O^trnger, OOterdoh. 1880: Vicooroax. 
Dietionnaift, faso. xzviii., ools. 1768-64. 

OBTTLI, m% SAMUEL: German Lutheran; 
b. at St. Gall (40 m. n.e. of Zurich) July 29, 1846. 
He was educated at the universities of Basel, Got- 
tingen, and Zurich (1866-70), and was a Swiss pas- 
tor (1870-78). He was then appointed professor 
of the Old Testament at the University of Bern, 
where he remained until 1895, when he accepted 
his present position of professor of the same subject 
at the Univendty of Greifswald. He has written 
commentaries on the historic and poetic hagiographa 
(in collaboration with W. Volck and J. Meinhold) 
for H. Strack and O. ZOckler's Kunge/aaaier Kam- 
meniar gu den HeUigen Schriften dea AUen und Seven 
TeaUmerUa (2 vob., NOrdlingen, 1888^89); Ideal 
und Leben (a collection of Biblical essajrs, Gotha, 
1895); Daa Kdnigaideal dea AUen TeaiamenU 
(Greifswald, 1899); Amoa und Hoaea, twei Zeugen. 
gegen die Anwendung der EindutUmalheorie aiif die 
Rdigion laraela (GQtersloh, 1901); Wir haben ge- 
glavJbt und erkannt (a collection of sermons; 1902) 
Der Kampf um Babd und Bibd (Leipsic, 1902) 
Daa GeaeU Hamurabia und die Thora laraela (1903) 
Geachichle laraela bia tu Alexander dem Oroaaen 
(Galw, 1905); Die AtUaritOi dea AUen Teatamenlea 
far den Ckrialen (Groes-Iiohterfelde, 1906); Das 
4S0 jOhrige JubUdum der UniveraUOt Cfre^awdd 
(Greifswald, 1906); and Die revidierte Luiherbibd 
(1908). 

OFFERIUGS. See Sagrificb. 

OFFERTORY. A term strictly used not of the 
ceremony oi collecting and presenting the alms and 
Oblations (q.v.) of the people, nor of the offezings 
themselves; it property stands for the sentence or 
sentences said or sung at the time of collecting and 
presenting the oblations. The custom of singing a 
psalm at this point in the service is as old as the 
time of St. Augustine {Retradationea, u. 11). In 
the Latin mass these sentences (greatly abbrevi- 
ated from the earlier use) vaiy with the day or sea- 
son, and bear the distinct character of praise or 
prayer. In the English Prayer Book the sentences 
are hortatory concerning the duty of almsgiviog; 
in the American Prayer Book others have been 
added to these, of a more eucharistic character, ap- 
propriate to the presentation of the offerings. 

"Die word " offertory " is sometimes used, and 
seems to be so employed in the Prayer Book, for 
that part of the service which has to do with the 
presenting of the offerings. This has been per- 
formed, at different times and in different places, 
with greater or less sdenuiity; the clei^ and the 
people coming forward to present their offerings, 
or these being gathered from them by appointed 
officers. The oblation by the priest at the holy table 
of the bread and wine to be used for the sacrament, 
is a distinct feature of Eastern and Western liturgies. 
See Oblation. A. C. A. Hall. 

Bibuoobapht: J. H. Blont, AnnelaUd Book of Comrwrn 

Prayer, pp. 877, 879, 309, New York, 1908; L. Dodieme. 

ChrUUan Worokip: /to Orioin and BvohsHon, p. 174. 

London, 1904. 
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OFFICES OF CHRIST. See Jksub Christ, 
Thbseiold Officb of. 

OFFICIAL: A term in canon law denoting an 
alternate in matteiB of jurisdiction. Thus the arch- 
deacons, from the sixth century down, were the 
chief deputies of the bishops with relation to the 
poUdoM furUdictionia, but after the twelfth century 
the archdeacons' encroachments were opposed by 
a line of synods; and even the bishops sought to 
restrict the undue po¥rer of the archdeacons by the 
institution of special officials, " extrardiocesan," 
and " principal officials " or " vicars-general." The 
two last terms were often used synonymously, and 
are stall so used in all Italian districts, in Hungaiy, 
Dalmatia, and the East. In other instances, the 
two terms were differentiated, a special substitute, 
the '* official," being appointed for the episcopal 
jurisdiction; another, the vicar-general, for the 
episcopal administration, as is still the case in 
Belgium, Spain, England, Africa, and in most 
Gemian dioceses. When by action of the Council 
of Trent the archdeacons had been deprived of 
jurisdiction in matrimonial and criminal matters, 
the extnwiiooefian officials became fewer, so that, 
as a rule, jurisdiction and administration are con- 
solidated in the hands of the vicar-general. Under 
this officer's presidency, there properly exists the 
general vicariate, or ordinariate, also termed con- 
ststoiy; but where the actual jurisdiction, particu- 
lariy in affairs of matrimony, is exercised by a 
special deputy of the bishop, he is assisted by a 
special eoOegiate tribunal, the so-called " official- 
ate," or cannstarium. E. Sshling. 

O'GORMAll, THOMAS: Roman Catholic bishop 
of Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; b. in Boston, Mass., May 
1, 1S43. He was educated in Chicago and St. Paul 
(1850^), and studied in France (1853-65). He 
was rector at Rochester, Minn. (1867-78); a mem- 
ber of the Congregation of St. Paul the Apostle, 
New Yorit City (1878-82); rector at Faribault, 
Minn. (1882-85); first president of the College of 
St. Thomas, Merriam Park, St. Paul, and professor 
of dogmatic theology until 1800. He was professor 
of modem church history in the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, Washington, D. C. (1890-96), and 
was consecrated bishop of Sioux Falls (1896). In 
1902 he was a member of the delegation sent to 
Rome by the president of the United States to con- 
fer with the Vatican on certain problems presented 
by the American occupation of the Philippines. 
He has written A Hittory of the Ronum Catholic 
Churdi in Ote United Staiea (New York, 1897). 

CHARA, HENRT STEWART: Church of Ire- 
land, bishop of Cashel, Emly, Waterford, and Ids- 
more; b. at Coleraine (28 m. n.e. of Londonderry), 
County Londonderry, Ireland, Sept. 6, 1843. He 
was educated at Trinity College, Dublin (B.A., 
1865), and was ordered deacon in 1867 and ordained 
priest m 1868. He was curate of Ballyrashane, 
County Antrim (1867-68) and of Kildollagh, Coimty 
Londonderry (1868-^), after which he was rector 
of Coleraine (1869-92), examining chaplain to the 
bishop of Down (1892-94), vicar of Belfast (1894- 



1899), and dean of St. Anne's Cathedral, Belfast 
(1899-1900), as well as canon of St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, Dublin, and chancellor of Connor 
Cathedral (1897-1899). In 1900 he was con- 
secrated bishop of Cashel, Emly, Waterford, and 
Lismore. 

OIL. See Ointment. 

OINTMENT: A spicy preparation employed for 
personal and religious purposes. While the inven- 
tion of ointment is ascribed by Pliny to the Per- 
sians, India, Egypt, and Greece were in possession 
of it in far earlier times. This substance served in 
antiquity as medicine, as a cosmetic, and in wor- 
ship. All three uses are referred to in the Bible. 
The Old Testament uses for the term " to anoint " 
diahen (Ps. xxiii. 5), "to rub with fat," also 8uk, 
" to pour ointment over one " (exdiisively of cos- 
metics) and finally mashah, originally a technical 
term for anointing an object with oil, but applied 
exclusively to the use of ointment in worship. As 
a noim only ahemen, ** oil," is used in the Hebrew; 
in the Aramaic of Esra meaah occurs; the Septuar 
gint and the New Testament use elaion. 

For ointment, eepecially perfumed ointment, 
myron is generally used in the New Testament. 
The Old Testament does not distinguish between 
" oil " and " ointment "; ahemen is used for both. 
The oil used for ointment was extracted from olives, 
nard, and mjrrrh. The expensive perfumed oint- 
ments in liquid form were preserved sealed in costly 
alabaster flasks to keep them pure and protect 
them from fermentation. A ** horn " (Hebr. keren) 
or vial (Hebr. pak) served as the vessel of anointing 
(I Sam. X. 1, xvi. 1; I Kings i. 39; II Kings ix. 
1 sqq.). The preparation of ointments was a spe- 
cial trade (Ex. xxx. 25, 35, xxxvii. 29; Neh. iii. 8), 
and the oil was mixed with foreign, often very ex- 
pensive, drugs. 

The first man mentioned in the Bible as having 
prepared ointment for uses of worship is Bezaleel 
(Ex. xxxi. 2 sqq.). In the principal passage (Ex. 
xxx.) are mentioned as constituents of the holy 
ointment, myrrh, cinnamon, calamus {rhizoma 
calami), cassia, and olive-oil. It was used on the 
Tabernacle and its utensils and fiumishings (Ex. 
xxx. 26-28). The holy oil was kept in the holy 
place (I Kings i. 39), according to the Talmud be- 
side the ark of the covenant and the vessel with 
manna. According to Ex. xxx. anointing as an act 
of worship was performed only by the high priest. 
" To anoint " seems to be often a metaphorical 
designation for entrusting somebody with an office, 
as in the anointing of prophets (I Kings xix. 16; 
cf. Isa. Ixi. 1). In the New Testament the term is 
often used for the reception of the Holy Spirit (Acts 
iv. 27, X. 38; II Cor. i. 21 sqq.). In this sense 
Christ as the high priest is the especially anointed 
one. For the use of oil in the Christian Church see 
Baptism, III., 1, § 4, 2, §§ 1-2; Chrism; Extreme 
Unction; Sacramentals. (R. Zehnppund.) 

Bibuoorapbt: H. B. Triatram, Natural Hitt. of the Bible, 

p. 486, London, 1867; W. Dymook, Pharmoeographia 

Indica, ii. 233-238, London, 1801; Bennncer, ArehdUaoxe, 

pp. 85-86, 131, 254. 358, 365. 372; DB, iii. 500-594; 

EB, iii. 3471-72; JB, i. 611-613. ix. 301-302; DCO, ii. 

227. 265. 
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O'KELLT, JAMES: Methodist clergyman; b. 
probably in southern Virginia c. 1757; d. there 
Oct. 16, 1826. Little is known of his early life. 
In 1778 he was admitted into the itinerant Method- 
ist ministry and labored with great success in south- 
em Virginia; and in 1784 was ordained as elder. 
He antagonized Francis Asbury, and at the first 
general conference of the Methodist Church at 
Baltimore in 1792 offered a resolution to the effect 
that " after the bishop appoints the preachers at 
conference to their several circuits, if any one think 
himself injured by the appointment, he shall have 
liberty to appeal to the conference and state his ob- 
jections; and if the conference approve his objec- 
tions, the bishop shall appoint him to another cir- 
cuit." The resolution was rejected, and subse- 
quently O'Kelly withdrew (see Methodists, IV., 1, 
§ 4) and with his followers formed a new body 
entitled " The Republican Methodists," a popular 
term borrowed from the political agitation of the 
time, and immediately put into effect by leveling 
all ministers to the same grade. In 1801 the name 
was changed to " The Christian Church," in con- 
sequence of which it suffered two divisions, and 
alliiough numbering at one time several thousand, 
it so declined that at the time of O'Kelly's death 
only a remnant remained. He was also an active 
opponent of slaveiy from press and pulpit and was 
charged with denying distinct personality in the 
Trimty, affirming that " God was Father from 
eternity, Redeemer in time, and Sanctifier for- 
evermore." 

Bibuoobapht: J. M. Buckley* in American Church ffw- 
tory Series, v. 283-286 et paasim. New York, 1896; A. 
Steveaa, Hiet. of the M. B. Church in U. S. A., iii. 16-37* 
ib. 1864; J. Lednum, Hiel. of the Rise of Methodiem in 
America, chap, zxiii., Philadelphia, 1850; Bennett, Me- 
moriaU of Methodiem in Virginia, chap, ix., Richmond, 
1871; J. A. Faulkner. The Mdhodiele, pp. 161-162. ib. 
1903; and, in general, literature under BfsTBODiSTB. 

OLAF, SAINT: King of Norway 1015-30. See 

NOBWAT. 

OLD CATHOLICS. 

I. InCSennany. 
Oricin (S 1). 

Faith and Practise (f 2). 
II. In Other European Countries. 

III. In the United States. 

The Independent (Polish) Cathollo Chuxvh (ID. 
National Catholic Church (§ 2). 

IV. Stotistics and the Congresses. 

I. In Germany: The Old Catholic Church owes 
its origin to certain Roman Catholics who refused 
to accept the decree of the Vatican Council of 1870 
(q.v.) affirming the infallibility of the pope when 
speaking ex cathedra. The decree had been fiercely 

debated and opposed by a consider- 
X. Origin, able minority of the bishops present 

at the council, their arguments being 
based upon the early history of the Church and its 
fundamental faith and usages as declared by the 
ecmnenical councils. A further chai^ made by the 
minority was that freedom of discussion had not 
prevailed at the council and that final action was 
forced. Of this minority only a few, however, per- 
sisted in the logical course indicated by their posi- 
tion. The organization of the opposition after the 
issuance of the decree was made at a meeting at 



Nuremberg, Aug. 27, 1870, of professors from Bonn, 
Breslau, Braunsberg, Munich, Mtlnster, Prague, 
Wttrzbuig, and other places, who, under the leader- 
ship of Johann Josef Ignaz von DOllinger (q.v.), 
declared against the decree. A gathering of lay- 
men at KOnigswinter in September of the same year 
resolved that: " Considering that the council . . . 
did not deliberate in perfect freedom, . . . the un- 
dersigned Catholics [1,359 in number] ... do not 
recognize the decrees concerning the absolute power 
of the pope and his infallibility as the decision of 
an eciunenical council, but rather reject them as 
innovations in direct contradiction to the unifonn 
faith of the Church." Of the dissenting minority 
spoken of above Bishop Hefele was the last to sub- 
mit (April, 1871). Ecdesiastical pressure waa 
brought upon the dissenting professors, and those 
who continued in opposition were excommunicated. 
The necessity was seen for an organization to pro- 
tect the scattered clergy who adhered to the posi- 
tion of the minority, and a congress was held at 
Munich Sept. 22-24, 1871, with Prof. J. F. von 
Schulte of Bonn presiding, at which the conclusions 
of the preceding gatherings mentioned were en- 
dorsed, the direction the movement should take 
was decided, and measures were taken for the cure 
of souls. The organization of congr^ations in vari- 
ous places followed. The second congress was held 
at Ciologne Sept. 20, 1872, provision was made for 
the election of a bishop, who was chosen on June 
4, 1873, the choice falling on Joseph Hubert Rein- 
kens (q.v.), professor of theology at Breslau, who 
received consecration at Rotterdam from the Jan- 
senist Bishop Heycamp of Deventer, his recogni- 
tion by the king of Pruissia following on Sept. 17 of 
the same year, and by other Grerman princes a little 
later. At this congress provision was made for the 
government of the church by a efynodical board of 
clerical and lay members. The third congress was 
held at Constance in Sept., 1873. Thereafter the 
congresses were regularly held, but their function 
was limited to general discussions for the general 
good, provision for the specific care of the church 
being committed to the ^ynod which was or- 
ganized. 

The first synod was held at Bonn, 1874, and suc- 
cessive synods shaped the polity and li^e of the 
church. The possibility of union with the Protes- 
tant Church was not overiooked. A 

a. Faith catechism and a manual of instruction 
and were issued, recognizing only those 

Practise, doctrines which were defied apostolic. 
Auricular confession was made volun- 
tary, and absolution was regarded as a ceremonial 
declaration made by the priest as a servant of Jesus 
Christ. Christ, '' the son of Ood in the sense that 
he is of the same essence with the Father," is the 
head of the Church, which latter is defined as the 
invisible body including aU who have part in salva- 
tion through faith in Christ. The AposUes' Creed 
is employed in all services except the mass, where 
the Nicene Creed is used. Attempts were made to 
do away with abuses arising from penance, fasts 
and festivals, the celibacy of priests, and various 
matters financial, while the use of the (jerman lan- 
guage has been so extended as to cover the entire 
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service. A board of clerics and lajrmen has been 
made an oigan of church direction, with the bishop 
sa president and a layman as vice-president. The 
synod is the representative body, constituted of the 
bishop, president ex officiOf the board just named, 
and the priests and deputies of the congregation; 
its powers are legislative, judicial, disciplinaiy, and 
administrative. Pastors and assistant pastors are 
chosen by the congregations (since 1878), with 
episcopal approval, except in the case of benefices. 
Trial for lija^ter offenses is before the bishop or 
bishop and board, for more serious cases of offense 
before a synodal court, with procedure based upon 
the German code. For parish purposes a church 
board exists, composed of the pastor and a body of 
councilors chosen for three years by the congrega- 
tion. Candidates are ordained by the bishop after 
examination, which is preceded by the regular 
course in the universities. Various funds exist for 
supporting the work of the church. 

XL In Other European Countries: The priests 
who in Switzerland refused the Vatican decrees 
adopted a constitution for ** The Christian Catholic 
Church of Switzerland " similar to that of the Old 
Catholics of Germany. The first synod was held at 
Olten in June, 1875, and Eduard Herzog (q.v.), 
professor of Catholic theology at Bern, was dected 
bishop in June, 1876. The general course of devel- 
opment was similar to that in Germany; conmiu- 
nion in both kinds was made optional, and regula- 
tions for the festivals and observances were adopted. 
In Austria earlier efforts to oiganize Old Catholics 
were opposed by the upper house of parliament 
and the government. In 1875 governmental opposi- 
tion was withdrawn, and in 1876 a meeting of 
delegates was held at Vienna, and legal recogni- 
tion was given to the Old Catholic Church Oct. 18, 
1877. At a provisional synod at Vienna in July, 
1879, the reforms of the church in Germsmy and 
Switzeriand were accepted. The first regular synod 
was held in June, 1880, when five priests and a num- 
ber of laymen attended. At the twentieth synod in 
Vienna in 1900 sixty members were present, and 
there were reported 16,885 members, and other de- 
tails of a remarkable growth were presented. In 
Italy the movement showed less vigor than in the 
other countries named above, and it was not till 
1875 that delegates from a number of congrega^ 
lions met at Naples and elected Luigi Proto Giurlo 
bishop of the National Catholic Church. In France 
an active interest was taken by Charles Jean Marie 
Augustin Hyacinth Loyson (q.v.) and the Abb4 
Michaud, and a congregation was formed in Paris 
in 1878 to which the ministrations of bishops of 
Holland, Switzerland, and England were given at 
various times. A temporary bishop was chosen in 
1888 in the person of Henry Lascdles Jenner. In 
Russia several conmiunities of Bohemians attached 
themselves to the Old Catholic movement, obtained 
recognition, and also support from the State for 
three priests. In 1880 permission was gained for a 
conference to frame a constitution for permanent 
. oiganization. A nmnber of prelates of the Ortho- 
dox Church have shown sympathy with the move- 
ment and have attended the international con- 
The oiganization of the Old Catholic 



Church in England was not perfected tOl 1908, 
when A. N. Mathew was elected bishop, secured the 
recognition of the Old Catholic Church of Holland, 
and was consecrated at Utrecht Apr. 28, 1908, hav- 
ing in his diocese seventeen priests. 

EL In the United States: The discontent over 
the Vatican decrees in the United States was some- 
what slower in taking oiganized form. Joseph Ren6 
Villatte, a priest of French Canadian ancestry, who 
had sustained various relations in con- 
z. The In- nection with various Protestant socie- 
dependent ties for mission work among foreign 
(Polish) populations in Wisconsin, had received 
Catholic ordination from Bishop Herzog of the 
Church. Swias Christian Catholic Church (ut 
sup.) and also received episcopal con- 
secration in 1892 from Archbishop Alvarez of India, 
Ceylon, and Goa. But the right of Alvarez to per- 
form episcopal acts was under question, and the 
consecration of Villatte was not recognized by the 
Old Catholic bishops of Europe or by the Protes- 
tant Episcopalian bishops in the United States. 
Hence the attempts made by Villatte to found an 
Old Catholic Church in the United States had no 
permanent result. More successful has been the 
woric among the Polish immigrants to this countiy, 
people of this nationality coming here with a lively 
dissatisfaction with the course of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in their own land. Many of them had no 
ecclesiastical relations at all, and a movement was 
begim by Anthony Koslowski (d. Jan. 14, 1907), a 
Pde of Italian education, who became rector of a 
Polish congregation in Chicago in 1893. The next 
year he withdrew from the Roman Catholic com- 
munion and became a leader in the reform move- 
ment, was elected a bishop, and received consecrar 
tion from the Old Catholic bishop of Switzerland 
at Bern, Switzerland, in 1897, founding the Inde- 
pendent (Polish) Catholic Church. The growth of 
the organization was remarkable; congregations 
were established in Chicago, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, Cleveland, Buffalo, Jersey City, Fall River, 
Mass., and Wilkesbarre, Pa.; and in 1902 it re- 
ported 22 priests, 10 sisters, 26 congregations, 80,000 
adherents, 26 schools with 3,000 attendants, 26 
Sunday-schools, and 31 buildings. It had, besides, 
an educational institution with granunar and high 
school and industrial departments in Chicago, and 
connected with it a hospital and dispensary and a 
home for the aged. Overtures were made in 1902 
to the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 
States for recognition and intercommunion on the 
basis of the Lambeth " Quadrilateral " (see Lam- 
beth Articles; Lambeth Conference), but be- 
yond referring the matter to a committee no definite 
action has been taken. In the overtures the object 
of the organization was stated as the wish to serve 
those who can not intelligently take part in worship 
conducted in the English tongue, and allegiance 
was pledged to the Old Catholic Synod of Europe 
until such time as the church shall be received by 
the Protestant Episcopal Church as an affiliated 
body. 

The disposition to separate from the Roman 
Catholic Church illustrated by the formation of the 
Polish oiganization just described manifested itself 
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also among Bohemians and others of Slavic race in 
Ame ri ca. A number of independent congregations 
nucleated in several cities. It was felt that these 
should be united under episcopal ad- 
a. National ministration, and as the Independent 
Catholic (Polish) Catholic Church desired to re- 
Church, strict its woric to Poles, a separate or- 
ganisation seemed neoessaxy. The ad- 
vice of the Old Catholic bishops of Utrecht and 
Switserland was asked, and in consequence of their 
advice, taking into account the largeness of the 
country and the possibility of three or four Old 
Catholic dioceses, tiie National Catholic Chureh was 
OEganised, with Jan F. Tichy as episcopal adminis- 
trator (i4>pQinted by the bishop of Utrecht). This 
Church ''is formed upon the same basis as the 
mother Church in Switseriand," this including the- 
oretical as well as practical matters. Its attitude 
is avowedly friendly toward the Polish oiganisation 
and to the Protestant Episcopal Church. It de- 
rives its apostolic succession from the Church in 
Holland. It reported in 1906 9 churches and 11 
missions in the United States and Canada, 7 priests, 
and about 15,000 members. It is incorporated in 
Ohio, and has a cathedral and other buildings in 
Cleveland with property valued at about $20,000. 
Bulletin 103 of the United States Census (Relig- 
ious Bodies) gives the Polish National Church in 
America 24 priests, 24 ministers, 15,473 commu- 
nicants, and church property valued at $494,700. 

IV. Statistics and the Congresses: In 1900 there 
were reported 57 active clergy and 13,079 conmiu- 
nicants in Ciermany; approximately 40 parishes in 
Switserland; 24 parishes and 16,885 members in 
Austria; and 21 parishes in Holland, where it pos- 
sessed also the Amersfoort theological seminary; a 
few churehes existed in Italy, the movement was 
represented in France, and attempts had been made 
in Portugal and Spain. In 1904 the Grerman states 
of Prussia, Bavaria, Baden, and Hesse had 65 clergy, 
11,201 communicants, and 1,946 children receiving 
instruction in the schools. In 1878 the Old Catho- 
lics of Europe began holding their synods (for 
business) and their general congresses (for discus- 
sion) in different years. Congresses have been held 
at Cologne 1891, Lucerne 1892, Rotterdam 1894, 
Vienna 1897, and Bonn 1902. At these meetings 
representatives have at different times been present 
from the Protestant Episcopal Chureh of the 
United States, the Russian Chureh, the Petite 
^giise of France, the Chureh of England. The sub- 
jects for discussion have taken a wide range, inclu- 
ding the matter of international churehes and the 
establishment of an international theological faculty, 
the dissemination of Old Catholic literature, the 
propaganda among the Slavic populations, the for- 
mation of societies for religious, educational, and 
social objects, practical mattere such as the estab- 
lishment of a fund for the support of priests join- 
ing the movement until they can be settled at work, 
and the Los von Rom movement (q.v.). 

W. H. Larrabee. 
Bibuograpbt: J. F. von Bohulte, Die SteUung dor Con^ 
cUun, POptte und BUehdfe, Pnsue, 1871; idem. Der 
AUktOholinamuat OeachichU Meiner Bntwiekdung . . . in 
DnUtehland, GieBsen, 1887; J. L. Whittle, Caiholicum and 
ihs VaHcan. With a Narrative of the Old CathoUe Cimareea at 



Munich, London, 1872; C. J. Loyion, CathoHeReJarm, Lon- 
don 1874; [J. B. MuUinsexl, TheNewReJarmation: NanmHwe 
of the Old Catholic Movement, London. 1875; E. Friedbetc 
SamnUung der AktenetUcke turn erelen vatikanieehett Con- 
eO, Tabingen, 1872; idem, AktenetUcke der altkathoUechen 
Beweffvng, ib. 1876; F. Ueyxkk, The Old Catholic Move- 
ment, London, 1877; Sammlvng der kirehHchen vnd etaat- 
lichen Voreehriften fOr die altkatholiachen Kwchtrnpemnn- 
eehaft, Bonn, 1878; W. BeyMhlas, Der AUkathoUsiemue, 
HaUe, 1883; idem, in AJT, vol. ii., 1898; J. Rieis. Der 
Altkathelimmnue in Badon, Heiddbeis. 1883; A. M. E. 
Scarth, The Story of the Old CathoUc and Kindred Move- 
mtmU, London, 1883; F. Rotert. Biechof Reinkene imd 
•eine Heifer, Leipeio. 1888; The Old CathoUc Reform, 
in Modem Church Hiatory Papere, noe. 1-7, London, 1889; 
L. K. QoeU. Die geeehiehiUehe SteUuno und Aufgabe dee 
deuteehen AUkatholiziemue, Leipmc, 1806; E. Henog. 
BeitrOo^eur Vorgeaehichte der chrietkatholiedun Kirche der 
SehweiM, Bern. 1896; idem, fyliee oathoUoue naOanale, 
Pvxm, 1900; F. Nippold, Die Anfitnge der ehriatkaiho' 
Kaehen Bewegung in der Sehtoeit und der Loe^von^Ram 
Beutegung mi OetUrreich, Bern, 1901; C. C. Grafton* A««9- 
hiography of the Bithop of Fond du Lac, Mihrankae, 1910; 
the official jounud is AmtUchea attkathoUedkea Kirehenblatt, 
Bonn, 1878 eqq. 

OLD LIGHT AUnBUROHERS. See Prbbbt- 

TSRIANB. 

OLD LIGHTS. See Prbsbttkrians, I., 2. 
OLD LUTHBRARS. See Lutherans, II. 
OLD ORDER BRSTHREH: See Dunxbrb, III. 
OLD TWO-SEED-IN-THE-SPIRIT PRSDES- 
TIRARIAN BAPTISTS. See Baptists, IL, 4 (i). 

OLDCASTLE, SIR JOHN (LORD COBHAM): 

English Lollard; b. probably in the manor of Abne- 
ley (13 m. n.w. of Hereford) about 1378; d. a mar- 
tyr at London Dec. 14, 1417. He married for hia 
third wife, in 1408, Joanne, the grand-daughter of 
Baron Cobham and, by right of his wife's title, sat 
in the House of Lords. He approved himself a 
valiant soldier in the service of King Heniy IV. in 
Buigundy and Wales, and was a personal friend of 
the prince, who became, in 1413, King Heniy V. 
Herefordshire, and especially that part in which 
Almeley lay, was a hotbed of LoUardy. The 
first that is known of his connection with the IxA- 
lards was his effort to reform the deigy and to dif- 
fuse Wyclif 's writings. Upon the discoveiy of Lol- 
lard tracts in his possession, he was sununoned by 
the king (1413) and, his obstinacy defeating a con- 
ciliation, he further refused to heed three citations 
to appear before the archbishop's court at Leed's 
Castle, and was excommunicated. Arrested by 
royal writ and thrown into the Tower, he was tried 
by the archbishop's court at St. Paul's, Sept. 23, 
declared a heretic, and handed over to the secular 
arm with a respite of forty da3rs to recant. Heniy's 
chaplain wrote, in 1418, tiiat OldcasUe was released 
on the promise to recant and abide by the judgment 
of the convention which was to meet the following 
November; but one William Fisher, a parchment- 
maker, was hanged in 1416, on the ehaige of ar- 
ranging his escape, which is said to have been 
effected on or before Oct. 19. The proposed meet- 
ing of 20,000 armed Lollards in the field of St. Giles 
in Jan., 1414, shows that an uprising in his behalf 
and against the king was imminent; and Oldoastle 
escaped apprehension for four years, during most 
of which time he was concealed. A reward of 1,000 
marks was placed on his head and he was formally 
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declared an outlaw, but he steadfastly refused to 
leoounoe his convictions. His hiding-place, how- 
erer, was finally discovered and he was taken by 
the lord of Powis, at Welshpool, across the Welsh 
border, after a desperate encounter in which Old- 
eastle was seriously wounded. Carried to London, 
he was summarily condemned as an outlaw, traitor, 
and heretic, Dec. 14, 1417. On the same day be 
was drawn on a hurdle from the Tower to St. Giles' 
field, han^ped, and burnt hanging. Shakespeare 
aeems to have elaborated the character into his Fal- 
tftaff, the boon companion of the wild prince. On 
the whole, Oldcastle bears the record of a brave, 
upright, noble-hearted, though obstinate knight. 
See LoLLARDB, § 7. 

BEBUoaBAPHT: The offieial racord of the trial by Arehbiahop 
Anmdel is in the Fateieuli auoniorum, ed. W. W. Shirley, 
in BUU Series, No. 6. 1858; thie fiomiB the baaie of J. 
Bale's Brefe Chronycie coneemye the Examinaeyon and 
Death of . . . Syr John (Hdecaetea, ed. H. Christmas for 
the Faiker Sodety, London, 1849, and of Foxe's account 
in his Acta and Monuments. More recent lives are based 
on this material. Consult: W. Gilpin, Life of Wydiffe, 
. . . (oful) John OldcaetU, in Select Biography, vol. ii., 
London, 1821; T. Gaspey. Life and Times of the Good 
Lord Cabham, 2 vols., ib. 1843; A. M. Brown, The Leader 
of the LoUards^ hie Times and TriaU, ib. 1848; C. £. 
Maurice, Lives of English Popular Leaders, vol. ii.. ib. 
1875; J. Qairdner. LoUardy and the Reformation in England, 
L 00-07. lb. ig08; SchaflP, Christian Church, v. 1. pp. 354- 
365; DNB, TdiL 86-03. Much of the Uteratuie under 
Wtcuv, Johji, is pertinent, particularly the work of 0. 



OLDENBURG: Grand-duchy consisting, for 
ecclesiastical purposes, of the duchy of Oldenbuig 
and the principidities oi LUbeck and Birkenfeld; 
situated in the northwestern part of the German 
Empire, bordering on the North Sea; area, 2,479 
square miles; population, 544,713 (1905). Labeck 
was the seat of a bishopric, founded in 946 and 
ceasing in 1523. The Evangelical Lutheran Church 
prevails in the duchy of Oldenbuig, there being only 
one Reformed congregation. The Reformation 
arrived with the appointment by Count Johann 
XVI., in 1573, of Hermann Hamelmann as super- 
intendent, who introduced the Lutheran organiza- 
tion. Diuing the Danish epoch (1667-73) Olden- 
buig remained Lutheran, and with the reign of the 
Holstein-Gottorp house came a rationalism, the in- 
fluence of which is traceable in the hymn-book of 
1791. There followed in 1849 a new church con- 
stitution more liberal in confession and separating 
Omrch from State. It assigned the most impor- 
tant functions of government to the congregations 
and a synod; so that upon an appeal by the con- 
lervatives to the general council in 1852 the result 
was that the house of deputies of Oldenbuig granted 
a new constitution which went into effect in 1853. 
This rests upon the basis of the Scriptures and the 
Aogsbtug Confession and makes the grand-duke the 
ruliog head of the Church subject to the limits pre- 
scribed by the constitution. In the principality of 
Lttbeck the Lutheran Church likewise prevails 
under the control of the civil government, the first 
eodesiastie of Eutin being titled church coimselor 
of the government. In Biricenfeld the twdve Lu- 
theran and the two Reformed congregations ac- 
cepted the plan of union toward the end of the 
fourth decade of the last oentuiy and in 1875 the 



Evangelical body secinred a Gfjmodical constitution. 

The total number of professing Evangelicals in the 

duchy of Oldenbuig and the principality of Lu- 

beck, in 1905, was 442,400 and of Roman Catholics 

98,518, while belonging to other Christian faiths are 

1,547, and of Jews 2,029. (A. von Broeckeh.) 

Bibuoorapby: N. J. £. Nielsen, Zur Statistik der olden^ 

buargiechen evang.-luth. Kirehe, Oldenburg, 1881; W. 

Hayen, Oldenburgisehes Kirchenrecht, ib. 1888; L. Schanen- 

burs, Hundert Jahre Oldenburgischer Kirchengeechichte, 

157S-iee7, 4 vob., tb. 1804-1903; E. lUisena. Oeschichte 

der lUbeckischen Kirehe 1690-1896, Padeii>om. 1896; 

G. Sello. AU-Oldenburg, Oldenbuig, 1903; J. Schneider, 

Kirchliehes Jahtbueh (an annual). 

OLEARIUS, 5'a6-(l'ri-us: The name of a family 
of German theologians and preachers. 

1. Johannes Olearius I.: The foimder of the 
family; b. at Wesel (32 m. n.w. of DOsseldorf) Sept. 
17, 1546; d. at Halle Jan. 26, 1623. He attended 
the gymnasium at DOsseldorf; studied at Marbuig 
and Jena; went to Kdnigsberg in 1573 as rector of 
the gymnasium; was proposed for a chair in He- 
brew at Kdnigsberg but went to Helmstedt where 
he obtaiaed a professorship in 1578. In 1581 he 
accepted a call as chief pastor of the Church of Our 
Lady and superintendent at Halle, where, for more 
than four decades, he labored worthily. He took 
charge of Hebrew instruction at the municipal Latin 
school, and delivered lectures to candidates for the 
spiritual office. An earnest representative of pure 
Lutheranism, he subscribed the Halle clergy's dec- 
laration provided in 1579 by Martin Chemnitz on 
the basis of the Formula of Concoid. In 1594, he 
prepared a preface to the " Protocol or Acts of the 
Colloquy at Hertzberg." As commissary he took 
part in the general visitation of the archdiocese of 
Magdebiu^ in 1583. 

2. Gottfried Olearius: Son of the preceding; b. 
at Halle Jan. 1, 1605; d. at the same place Feb. 20, 
1685. He studied at Jena in 1622 and afterward 
at Wittenbeig, where he received the master's de- 
gree in 1625, and was appointed assistant in the 
philosophical faculty in 1629. In 1630, he became 
pastor at St. Ulrich's Church, Halle. Occupying 
himself with homiletics he published the follow- 
ing: IdecB dispositionum BtbUcarum (1581), a five- 
volume work containing outlines of sermons for 
every chapter of the Bible; AnnotaHanes BibliccB 
theoreUcapracticcB (Halle, 1677); and Aphoriami 
homiletici (Leipsic, 1658). Especially devoted to 
astronomy and botany he left a coUection of speci- 
mens that was materially increased by his son and 
grandson. 

8. Johannes Olearius H.: Brother of Gottfried; 
b. at Halle Sept. 17, 1611; d. at Weissenfels (11 m. 
s. of Merseburg) Apr. 14, 1684. He entered the 
University of Wittenberg in 1629, obtained the 
master's degree in 1632, and became assistant in 
the philosophical faculty in 1637. After being su- 
perintendent at Querfurt six years, he was called 
as court preacher and father confessor to Halle in 
1643. Subsequently, he became chief court preacher 
and in 1664 general superintendent of the Weissen- 
fels district. Though devoted to Lutheranism, he 
showed an intelligent appreciation of Pietism and 
was in active communication with Spener. He was 
a strong advocate of the school system, from the 
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pulpit and in administration as well as in his tract, 
Bedenken und Connlium. His Christian culture 
books, such as on " Spiritual Meditation/' '* School 
of Patience," " School of Prayer," " School of Dy- 
ing," and "Wonderful Goodness of God," were 
widely read. His contributions to young theo- 
logians found ready acceptance, as also the Methodu* 
Btudii theologici (Halle, 1664); Oratona sacra 
(Halle, 1665); and his Biblical expositions (Leip- 
sic, 1678^1). In his hymn-book, Qeittliche 
SingtkunKt (1671) he included 240 of his own 
hymns. 

4. Johann Gottfried Olearius: Son of Gottfried; 
b. at Halle Sept. 25, 1635; d. at Arnstadt (10 m. 
B. of Erfurt) May 21, 1711. After 1658 he was his 
father's colleague at HaUe; and after 1688, pastor, 
superintendent, and assessor and ephorus of the 
gymnasium at Arnstadt. Some of his church hymns 
have been preserved; as ''Komm du wertes LOse- 
geld." PoetUche ErtUinge appeared in 1664; and 
OeisUiche Singeltui in 1697. Some of his prose wri- 
tings were, EhrenreUung gegen Johann Scheffler, 
LtUheronuutigem; and Abaciia Pairclogicua (1673), 
reissued by his son Johann Gottlieb as BtUioiheca 
acriptorum ecdenasHcorum (1711). Specimen flarce 
HaUnsia and OeiaUiche Hyacinth-Betrachtungen 
(Leipsic, 1665) were the fruit of his botanical 
studies. 

0. Johann Christof Olearius: Son of Johann 
Gottfried; b. at Halle Sept. 17, 1668; d. at Arn- 
stadt (10 m. s. of Erfurt) Mar. 31, 1747. He was 
chief pastor, superintendent, and ephorus of the 
lyceum at Arnstadt in Thuringia and was cele- 
brated for his versatile knowledge of history. After 
1721, he was collaborator in the continuous collec- 
tion of old and new theological matters. He was 
principally noted in hymnology, producing Entwurf 
einer lAederbiblioihek (Arnstadt, 1702); Evangdir- 
echer Liederachatz (Jena, 1705); JubUierende Lieder- 
freude und Nackrichten von den dUesten hUheriachen 
OeaanghCchem (1717); and Evangdiacht lAedcr- 
annates Hber 100 Oea&nge (1721). The church hymn 
" Ach Gott vom Himmel sieh darein " was directed 
against the Pietists. He occupied himself with the 
history of his Thuringian home, and with numis- 
matics in which he was aided by a large library, a 
rich cabinet of coins, and a valuable collection of 
copper plates. The natural history collection of his 
grandfather was substantially increased. 

6. Johannes Olearius HL: Second son of Gott- 
fried; b. at Halle May 5, 1639; d. at Leipsic Aug. 
6, 1713. He qualified as lecturer in the philosoph- 
ical faculty at Leipsic, 1663; occupied the chair of 
Greek and Latin, 1667; became professor of theol- 
ogy, 1677; and later ephorus of the beneficiary 
students and canonicus at Zeita. At the outbreak 
of the Pietistic disputes, he patronised its adher- 
ents. He openly opposed Garpsov in his attack 
upon them, and approved the refutation prefaced by 
Spener of that i^usive document, Imago pietiami. 
In his lectures he emphasized a practical Christian- 
ity and a godly life; and his view that holiness was 
an easential qualification of a theologian and that 
the unregenerate could have no more than a literal 
and historical perception of divine things, brought 
him into conflict with LOscher and Wemsdorf . Of 



exegetical character are the HermeneuUca aaera; 
ExercitaHonea phU6U)gicoB ad epiatoiaa damimoatea 
(Leipsic, 1674); and Da atylo Novi TeatamenU 
(1678). In polemics, he issued. Synopsis amiro^ 
versiarum cum Pontificiia, CalvinisUa, SodanistU, 
sqq. (1698); in ethics, IntroducHo ad theologiam 
maratem et casuisHcam; and in practical theology, 
ConsUia theologica, 

7. Gottfried Olearius: Son of Johannes III.; b. 
at Leipsic July 23, 1672; d. there Nov. 10, 1715. 
He entered the university of his native town at an 
early sge and became master in his twentieth year. 
After visiting Dutch and English universities, be 
returned to Leipsic in 1699 as professor of Latin 
and Greek, and after 1701 became professor of 
theology and doctor. Examples of his exegetical 
and dogmatic works are, OhservaHones in Evan- 
gdium Matthcri (1713); and Jesus der wakre Mes- 
sias (1714). Much learning and painstaking indus- 
try were lavished on Pkiiostratorum qua superaunt 
omnia (1709); on Stanteji hiaUnia ph^losophicB 
(Leipsic, 1702); and on the translation of John 
Locke's treatise on education. After his death ^>- 
peared Collegium pastorate (Leipsic, 1718). 

8. Johann Christian Olearius: Son of Johannes 
II.; b. at Halle June 22, 1646; d. there Dec. 9, 1699. 
He studied at Jena, Leipsic, Kiel, and Strasbuig, 
and in Holland, and at an early age was made chief 
pastor and superintendent at Querfurt. In 1681, 
he was called as pastor to St. Maurice Church, Halle, 
and in 1685 as chief pastor of the Chureh of Our 
Lady and superintendent. Later he was a con- 
sbtorial councilor in the Magdebuig consistozy at 
Halle. He showed prudence and moderation in 
the disputes between the town clergy and the pro- 
fessors of the university and supported the efforts 
of the electoral commission constituted imder Chan- 
cellor V. L. Seckendorf. In his preaching he was 
orthodox. Of his chureh hymns, one is famous: 
" O Gott, du weisst es, wie ich sinne." 

9. Adam Olearius: Son of Johannes II.; b. at 
Aschersleben (?) (33 m. s.8.w. of Magdeburg) Aug. 
1603; d. at Gottorp (a part of Sleswick, 86 m. 
n.n.w. of Hamburg) Feb. 22, 1671. He became 
master at Leipsic in 1627 and later professor. He 
was also associate rector at St. Nicholas school, 
1630-33; and took part in the embassy directed 
by Duke Frederick III. of Sleswick-Holstein- 
Gottorp to Grand Duke Michael Feodorewich and 
the shah of Persia. His published account of this 
expedition gained great recognition. He continued 
as " mathematician and antiquaiy " at the court of 
his patron and his successors and arranged the 
Arabic, Persian, and Turkish manuscripts that he 
had brought from the East. In 1665, he published 
a Kirchenbuch, the first litiugy in High German 
in Sleswick-Hobtein. He advocated raising the 
efficiency of the schools. Georg MCixar. 
Biblioorapht: J. G. Leuokfeld, Hiatoria Hea^uaiana, u. 

234-248, Quedlinbuig, 1716; J. B. Liebler. ffvmnopoto- 
graphia Olenana^ Naumbuic. 1727; VoUaU^utiga RaoitUr 
abet dia andem Zehan Jahr der Unachuldigen Nachrichien 
1711-90, Letpoic. 1728; M. Ranffi. LAan und 8ehrifte»> 
darar aOehaiachen Dodortn dar Thaolooia, ii. 809-^2, Leip- 
aio. 1742; J. C. von Dreyhaupt, BaacHraSbuno daa SatU" 
kraiaaa, i. 1007 tqq.. HaUe. 1749; C. G. Jficher. AOoa- 
mainaa Odahrtan-Laxictm, iii. 1050-67, Leipsic, 1751; 
H. W. Botennund, AOoemainaa OtUhrtan-Laxicon, Fort- 
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•eUvno, V. 1041-64, Leipsic, 1784; Enoh and Qniber, 
BneykiapadU, III. sect.. 3. part. pp. 37-44; ADB, xxiv. 
2Q»~384: Julian, Hymnoloou, pp. 866-867. 

OLEVXANTTS, o-lft'M-a'nuBCOLEVIAN), KASPAR: 
German Reformer; b. at Treves Aug. 19, 1536; d. at 
Herbom (32 m. n.e. of Nassau) Mar 15, 1587. Pass- 
ing rapidly through the schools of his native dty, he 
visited Paris for wider education as early as 1550. 
He went later to Orleans and Bouiges to study 
law, where he attached himself to the Reformed 
congr^ations, thriving here in secret. While in 
the act of saving the young Duke Hermann Ludwig 
of the Palatinate from drowning, he himself was 
rescued by a servant. Believing this to be an act 
of divine providence, he now studied the Holy 
Scriptures with great fervor, while continuing at 
the same time his legal studies and acquiring in 
1557 his doctorate in civil law. Visiting Zurich and 
Geneva in 1557, he received such encouragement 
from Farel and Calvin that in Jime, 1559, he re- 
turned to Treves, resolved to complete his studies 
for the preaching of the Gospel. There, at his own 
request, Olevianus was engaged by the council as 
teacher of philosophy in the university, where he 
started to lecture in Latin; and on Aug. 10, 1559, 
he preached his first sermon in the German lan- 
guage and bore earnest witness for the Evangelical 
truth. Owing to numerous protests, the coimcil 
decided to forbid his sermons in the said depart- 
ment, but the town church of St. James was sub- 
mittcKl to his acceptance. Beginning with Aug. 20, 
unmolested by the councilors of Elector Johann 
VI., who happened to be absent at the Imperial 
Diet at Augsbuig, Olevianus assembled a daily in- 
creasing Evangelical congregation. In its name 
Buigomaster Johann Steuss acknowledged his ad- 
herence to the Augsburg Confession no later than 
Aug. 21, and desired religious freedom under terms 
of the Religious Peace of Augsburg (q.v.). Steuss 
held himself to be thoroiighly justified in this de- 
mand, by reason of the ancient liberties of the city 
of Treves; whereas the governor of the city de- 
clared it subject to the archbishop, and on Sept. 
14 renewed the interdiction against preaching. Yet 
even now, by request of his followers, Olevianus 
fearlessly continued his sermons, and on Sept. 23, 
in the person of Superintendent Cunemann Flins- 
bach (1527-71), who had been despatched to him 
from Zweibrilcken by Duke Wolfgang, he still re- 
ceived a welcome support in his labors. Mean- 
while, on Sept. 16, Elector Johann himself had re- 
turned to Treves from Augsburg for the purpose 
of suppressing the Evangelical preaching. But 
when even those of Roman proclivities encountered 
him with undisguised mistrust, he departed again 
from the city, Sept. 28, and sought to bring it to 
submission by force. Calling the nobility and the 
peasantry to arms, he invested the city and cut off 
all its supplies. In this way the elector finally in- 
duced the alarmed Roman Catholic members of the 
council to accede to his demand so far as to arrest, 
on Oct. 11, Olevianus and Flinsbach, together with 
Steuss and eight aldermen, and four Evangelical 
citizens. On Oct. 25, the archbishop marched 
victoriously into Treves with 120 troopers and 
600 infantry, to resume control. On Nov. 15, 



he had the prisoners indicted on capital charges, as 
though guilty of high treason. It was only when 
Elector Frederick III. of the Palatinate, and five 
other Evangelical princes in an embasgy to Treves 
vigorously interceded for the prisoners, that Elector 
Johann dropped the accusation and liberated the 
prisoners, Dec. 19, upon payment of 3,000 florins, 
and after exacting a solemn oath to keep the peace 
without vengeance. They and all other Protestants 
were expelled from the city. The Jesuits were called 
thither, in June, 1560, to insure Roman sentiment. 

Olevianus was released after ten weeks' impris- 
onment. By invitation of the Palatine elector's 
envoy he went to Heidelberg, and Jan., 1560, he 
foimd a suitable sphere of activity as director of 
the "College of Wisdom" now converted into a 
theological seminary. In the following year he be- 
came professor of dogmatics at the university. He 
soon exchanged his position for the more congenial 
office of pastor of a city church. As member of the 
church council he exercised considerable influence 
upon the reconstruction of the church regime along 
Reformed lines. The final revision of the Heidel- 
berg Catechism (q.v.) may probably be referred to 
him. At the Maulbronn Conference in Apr., 1564 
(see Maulbbonn), he capably represented the Re- 
formed position. At the colloquy with Lutheran 
theologians at Ambeig, in Nov. and Dec., 1564, 
Olevianus proved less successful. The Upper Palat- 
inate could not be induced to adopt Calvinism. 
Olevianus took prominent part in the Rhenish Palat- 
inate church organisation of Nov. 15, 1563; and 
in the institution of presbyteries and church disci- 
pline according to the electoral edict of July 15, 
1570. Unfortunately Olevianus also subscribed to 
the judgment of the Heidelberg theologians who 
advocated the enforcement of the death penalty 
against blasphemers in the so-caUed Arian affair; 
and thus made himself a partner in guilt in the exe- 
cution of Johaimes Silvanus, Dec. 23, 1572 (see 
Friedrich III.); thereby showing that he, too, 
had not yet overcome the Old-Testament spirit still 
dominant with many sterling theologians in that 
age. When the LuUieran Elector Ludwig II. ac- 
ceded to power, Olevianus was deposed from his 
offices, Nov. 17, 1576. In Mar., 1577, he accepted 
a call to Berleburg, as tutor to the sons of Coimt 
Ludwig of Wittgenstein, where he also cooperated 
powerfully in the reorganization of church affairs 
in the spirit of Calvinism. In 1584 he was called as 
pastor and teacher in the new academy at Herbom; 
but, after several months' iUness, he died Mar. 15, 
1587. 

Olevianus undoubtedly was one of the most im- 
portant Reformed theologians of his time. A pop- 
ular preacher and eminent catechist, a clear thinker 
and energetic character, he was at the same time a 
sincere, devout, humble Christian. 

Julius Net. 

Bzbuoorapht: A ihort sketch of Olevian's life by Johuin 
Piseator is prefixed to the fonner's Ofuuhnbtaid Oottet, 
HeiiMrn, 1690. Conmilt further K. Sudhoff, C. Olevianua 
und Z. UrwinuM, Elbeifeld. 1857; J. H. Wyttenbach. Ver- 
9ueh einer OeachichU von Trim; iii. 32-57, Treves, 1817; 
J. Mane, Caapar Olevian, Mains, 1846; F. W. Cuno, Blat- 
ter der BrifmerunQ an Dr. Katpar OUfrianua, Bannen, 
1887; J. Ney, Die Befimnation in Trier 1669, Halle, 1000- 
1007. 
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OLGAy SAINT: Rugsian grand-duchess. She 
came of a poor family, but became the wife of 
Grand Duke Igor of Kief, and governed the coun- 
try with great success during &e minority of her 
son Sviatosiav. In 952 she went to Constantinople, 
embraced Christianity, and was baptised by the 
Patriarch Theophilaktes, assuming the name of 
Helena in honor of the mother of Constantine. 
After her return to Kief, she is said to have labored 
for Christianity, though without any palpable effect. 
Her day of commemoration is July 11 (new style, 
21). 
Bibuoobapbt: L. E. CMtzemonte, HiH. de rinirodtieiion 

dtt CkritHanume 9ur le eonUnmU Ruue, ttlaviedsS. Olga, 

Paris, 1879. 

OLIER, O'lyd", JEAN JACQX7ES: Founder of 
the Seminary of Saint-Sulpice in Paris and a leader 
in the spiritual life of France in the seventeenth 
century; b. in Paris Sept. 20, 1608; d. there Apr. 
2, 1657. He studied theology at the Sorbonne and 
attended the discourses of St. Vincent de Paul at 
8aint>Lazare on the duties of the clerical state. His 
intercourse with Vincent determined the direction 
of his life, and gave him the mystical tendency visi- 
ble in his writings. Deciding to devote himself to 
the education of the clergy, he began his work at 
Vaugirard in Jan., 1642. The next year he became 
cur6 of Saint-Sulpice, and erected a new church 
and a seminary. His activity in the cure of souls 
was widely renowned; he founded associations for 
the care of the sick, the poor, and orphans. In 1652 
he resigned his parochial charge in order to devote 
himself exclusively to the work of the seminaiy. 
He was able before long to provide for the estab- 
lishment of similar institutions in various cities of 
France, and even as far away as Montreal, and es- 
tablished the Congregation of Saint-Sulpice to in- 
sure the perpetuation of his work. Among his works, 
few in number and principally of a devotional char- 
acter, should be mentioned his CaUchiame chrHien 
jwur la vie inUrieure (Louvain, 1686). The Sem- 
inary was later detached from the parish of ihe 
same name, and had a number of strong directors 
who trained an excellent class of priests. F^nelon 
spent five years here. (C. Pfender.) 

BiBLXOoaAPRT: His CBuvrea complHea were published by 
Micne in Paris, 1857. Biographies are by Magot, Paris, 
1818; De BretonvillierB, 2 vob.. Paris. 1841; E. H. 
Thompson, London, 1861 (based on a work by the Abb6 
Faillon); an anonymous Vie appeared in Lille, 1801; the 
subject is treated in F. J. Holswarth, HandbUcher fUr dot 
ffinUrliche Ltben, vol. v.. Leipsic, 1860. Consult further: 
H. J. Icard, Doctrine de M. Olier, Paris, 1889; idem, Bx- 
plication de qudquea paaaoQce de M&moirea de M. Olier, ib. 
1892. 

OLm, STEPHEN: Methodist divine; b. at 
Leicester, Vt., Mar. 2, 1797; d. at Middletown, 
Conn., Aug. 16, 1S51. He was graduated from 
Middlebury College in 1820; entered the ministry 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church; and, after 
several appointments, was professor of English lit- 
erature in the University of Georgia, 1827-34; presi- 
dent of Randolph Macon College, Virginia, 1834- 
1837; and president of Wedeyan University, 
Mid^etown, Conn., from 1842 till his death. From 
1837 to 1841 he traveled in Europe, Egypt, and 
Palestine, the fruits of which journey were. Travels 



in Egypt, Arabia Petrcea, and the Holy Land (New 
York, 1843); and Greece and the Oolden Horn (New 
Yoric, 1854). His Works, consisting of sermons, 
sketches, lectures, and addresses, appeared (2 vols.. 
New York, 1852). 

Bibuoorapht: Life and Lettere of Stephen Olin, 2 Tola., 
New York, 1853 (ed. his wife). 

OLIVE TREE. See Faurr Trees in the Oij> 
Tbstamemt. 

OLIVERS, THOMAS: Wesley an preacher and 
hymn-writer; b. at Tregynon, in Montgomeryshire, 
Wales, in 1725; d. at London Mar., 1799. Illiterate 
and profligate as a youth, he was converted under 
Whitefield's preaching, became in 1753 one of Wes- 
ley's most active preachers, and was his superviscH' 
of the press in 1775-^, doing much work in the 
Calvinistic-Arminian controversy. He wrote A De- 
ecriptive and Plaintive Elegy on the Death of the Laie 
Reverend John Wesley (London, 1791); and in 1791 
four hymns, whereof " The God of Abraham praise " 
(Nottingham, n.d.) is generally allowed to be one of 
the noblest odes in the language. 
Bibuogbapbt: A biognphieal sketch by J. Kirk is in mn 

editioQ of OlivexB* Hymne and an Elegy, London, 1868; 

■ad an autobk)gmphy is in T. Jackson's lAoee of Early 

Methodiet Preacher; vol. L. ib. 1837; cf. DNB, xliL ISA; 

Julian, Hymnoloay* P- 867; S. W. Duf&eld, EngHah Bymne, 

pp. 620-S21, New York, 1886. 

OUVES, MOUHT of, olivet: a mountain 
range east of Jerusalem, the modem Jabal al-Tur. 
For the topography and description see Jerusa- 
lem, I. 

Olivet is first mentioned in the Bible in connec- 
tion with David's flight from Absalom (II Sam. xv. 
30). It waa the scene of the worship of Chemosh 
and Mdech (qq.v.), set up by Solomon (I Kings 
xi. 7), destroyed by Joeiah (II Kings xxiii. 13, 14); 
thence, also, the people, by order of Ezra, got the 
branches for the feast of tabernacles (Neh. viii. 15). 
The allusions to it in the New Testament are more 
numerous. It is thus described by P. SchafF ( Through 
BiUe Lands, p. 272, New York, 1878): " It is very 
prominent in the closing scenes of our Savior's min- 
istry. In Bethany, on the eastern slope of Olivet, 
he had his most intimate friends — Lazarus, Martha, 
and Mary — and performed his last and greatest 
miracle (Luke x. 38-42; John xi.). From Mount 
Olivet he made his triumphal entiy into Jerusalem 
(Luke xix. 29-38). Here he spent the nights inter- 
vening between the entry and his passion, and re- 
turned every morning to teach in the temple (Luke 
xxi. 37). Descending from this mountain, he wept 
over the ungrateful city, and foretold her fearful 
doom (Luke xix. 41-44; cf. ver. 37). To it he re- 
paired on the night of his betrayal (John xviii. 1) ; 
from it he ascended to heaven to take possession 
of his throne (Luke xxi v. 50; Acts i. 12). " Gethaem- 
ane was upon the hither dope of Olivet; and so 
upon the same mountain pressed the feet of Jesua 
when in the depths of his humiliation and in the 
heights of his triumph." 

Tradition wrongly puts the ascension upon the 
so-called '' Mount of Ascension "; indeed, our 
Lord's footstep is shown in the Mohammedan mosque 
which now covers the spot. There Helena, the 
mother of Constantine, built (325) a basilica; and 
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other churches and convents were built there by 
crusadeiiB. The Patriarch Modestus, in the begin- 
ning of the seventh century, built there a rotunda, 
open in the middle, because tradition said that the 
place of the ascension must not be covered by a 
Tooi, This building was several times destroyed 
and rebuilt. The present Chapel of the Ascension 
is octagonal, and was rebuilt after the earthquake 
of 1834. On the spot traditionally pointed out, 
stands to-day a Mohammedan mosque, around 
whose court " are ranged the altars of various 
Christian churches." 

Biblioorapht: T. Tobier, Die SUoahqtuUe und der OelberOf 
St Gall, 1852; P. Schaff, ut sup.; J. Mislm, Lev SainU 
Lievx, ii. 46e--i79, 3 vola.. Paris, 1851^7; Li^vin de 
Hamme, Ouide-Indieateur de la terre-sainte, L 335-363, 
3d ed., ib. 1887; K. Baedeker, Palestine and Syria, pp. 
73-79, Leipsie, etc., 1906; Vigouiotxx, ZHeftonfiotre, faso. 
TTJT., cob. 1779-1703; and the literature under Jbbusa- 
lbm; and PAi^aeraiNS. 

OLIVl^AN, o'ni"v^'tan' (OLIVIER), PIERRE 
ROBERT: French Biblical scholar; b. at Noyon in 
Picardy (67 m. n.n.w. of Paris) in 1506 (?); d. at 
Ferrara (20 m. n.n.e. of Bologna) in 1538. He was a 
cousin of John Calvin, both having the same birth- 
place. He studied law, first at the University of 
Paris and later at Orleans, where he was converted 
to Protestantism. In turn he brought Calvin to 
adopt the Evangelical doctrines, probably at Paris. 
Being suspected of Lutheran heresy, he fled to 
Strasbuig in 1528, where he was welcomed by the 
Reformers of that free city, Butzer and Ci^ito, who 
encouraged him to make a thorough study of Hebrew 
and Greek in order to be able to translate the Holy 
Scriptures. In 1531 he removed to Geneva and 
then to NeuchAtel, where he worked as a school- 
master. In the last-named city he became ac- 
quainted with the Waldenses and went to their 
Synod of Chamforans, in Sept., 1552, which en- 
trusted him with a French translation of the Bible. 
In May, 1536 or 1537, he returned to Geneva, where 
he was appointed teacher at the new gymnasium. 
After Mar., 1538, Oliv^tan paid a visit to Bende 
(rf France (q.v.), duchess of Ferrara, in Italy; then 
traveled farther in that country and disappeared at 
the end of the year. His principal works are: La 
Bible, qui eel Unite la Sainde Acriiwre, en laqudU aont 
contentte le Vieil TeetamerU et le Nouveau, trandatet en 
fran^ais, U vieil de Mftieu, et le nouveau du grec, 
NeuchAtel, 1535; Lee Paalmea de David trandaiie 
d'Arieu en frangaie (Lyons, 1537) ; Inttruiiion dee 
enfants (1637). G. Bonbt-MauhY. 

Bibuookapht: Corr ee poindance dee Riformaieure, ii. 132, 
iii. 290. V. 228. 280, Geneva. 1878; £. Reuas, in Reoue de 
thMogie, Jan.. June. 1851. Jan.. 1852; A. Lefranc. La 
/etmesM de Calvin, Paris. 1888; O. Douen. in Reoue de 
thMogie el philoaaphie, 1889; E. Doumeisue. Vie de Cabfin, 
vol. i.. Lausanne. 1901; W. Walker. /o&nCaZvtn. 1906; lich- 
tenbtfger. ESR, ix. 186 ; Vigouroux, Dietiannairet ii. 2363. 

OLIVI, 6'ai'M', PI^IRE (JEAW): A Francifih 
can enthusiast of the thirteenth century; b. at 
S^rignan in Languedoc in 1248 (12497); d. at 
Narbonne Mar. 14, 1298. At fourteen he entered 
the Franciscan order at B^ziers, and later studied 
theology in Paris. His rigorist conception of the 
vow of poverty, coupled with a tendency to apoc- 
alyptic enthusiasm, exposed him to numiNx>us at- 
tacks, and he was brought before the superiors of 



his order three times on a chaige of erroneous 
teaching, but usually managed to justify himself. 
His defense before l^e chapter held at Montpellier 
in 1287 was so successful that he was given an im- 
portant position in the house of Santa Croce, from 
which he afterward went to a still more influential 
one at Montpellier. Before his death he gathered 
his brethren around him and gave them a solemn 
charge on the strict observance of the vow of pov- 
erty, which was circulated as his testament. The 
conflict which had been kept within boimds in his 
lifetime broke out after his death. Against his fol- 
lowers, known as " Spirituals " or " Olivists," who 
were pressing for his canonization on the ground of 
alleged miracles at his tomb, Clement V. pronounced 
in Uie dogmatic decree Fidei catholica fundamento 
promulgated at the general council of Vienne in 
1312, which condemned three propositions of Olivi's, 
while it contained no injurious expressions against 
his person or the greater part of his writings (see 
Francis, Saint, op Assisi, III., §§ 4-^). John 
XXII. proceeded more strongly against the party, 
expelling the Spirituals of Narbonne and B^ziers 
from their houses and sanctioning an inquisitorial 
process against Olivi's principal writings, which re- 
sulted (Feb. 8, 1326) in the condemnation of his 
work on the Apocalypse and the discouragement 
of the further circulation of the others. These in- 
cluded a collection of QucMtionee as a commentaxy 
on the " Sentences " of Peter Lombard, and trea- 
tises De eacramentia, De virhUibue et vitiie, De quan- 
titaie, De perlegendie phUoeophorum librie; exeget- 
ical works on Genesis, Job, the Psalms, Proverbs, 
Ecdesiastes, Canticles, and Ezekiel; writings on 
questions rdating to his order, Quceetionee de evange- 
lica perfectionef a treatise on the doctrine of Thomas 
Aquinas concerning poverty, another on the abdi- 
cation of Celestine V., and an Expoeitio super regu- 
lam fratrum tninorum; and apparently a number 
of mystical-ascetic works, such as the Tradatus de 
gradibus amorie mentioned by Sbaraglia. His gen- 
eral position seems to be one of dependence on the 
mysticism of Bonaventura and opposition to the 
philosophy of Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas. The 
most zealous and accomplished advocate of Olivi's 
teaching was Ubertino of Casale (q.v.). 

(O. Z6CKLERt.) 
Bibuoo&apht: All earlier work is superBeded by the arti- 
cle by F. Ehrie, in ALKO, iii (1887), 409-^552. Coiuiult 
also: P. Feret, La Faadli de thMogie de Pane et eee doc- 
teure, ii. 94-M. Paris, 1894; KL, ix. 828-^4; H. Hurter, 
Nomendaior literariue, iv. 321-320, Innsbruck, 1890. 

OLMSTED, om'sted or um'sted, CHARLES SAN- 
FORD: Protestant Episcopal bishop of Colorado; b. 
at Olmstedville, N. Y., Feb. 8, 1853; educated at St. 
Stephen's College, Annandale, N. Y. (B.A., 1873), 
and the General Theological Seminary, from which 
he was graduated in 1876. He was ordered deacon 
in 1876 and priested in 1877. He was minister at 
Morley, N. Y. (1876-84); rector of Christ Church, 
Cooperstown, N. Y. (1884-96), and of St. Asaph's, 
Bala, Pa. (1896-1902), and in 1902 was consecrated 
bishop of Colorado. In 1902 he delivered the Rein- 
eker lectures on the discipline of perfection, and 
has written December Musinge (poems, Philadel- 
phia, 1808) and Eeeay on MedioBval Poets (Denver, 
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1904), besides contributiiig to the Ckurch Club Lee- 
turtB (New York, 1896). 

OLMSTED, em'sted or um'sted, CHARLES 
TYLER: Protestant Episcopal bishop of Central 
New York; b. at Cohoes, N. Y., Apr. 28, 1842; 
educated at Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. (A.B., 
1865), and pursued his theological studies at St. 
Stephen's College, Annandale, N. Y. He was oi^ 
dered deacon in 1867 and priested in the following 
year, and was professor of mathematics at St. 
Stephen's College (1866-68). He was assistant in 
Trinity pariah. New York Qty (1868-84); rector of 
Grace Church, Utica, N. Y. (1884r-99); vicar of St. 
Agnes' Chapel, New Yoric (1899-1902). In 1902 he 
was consecrated bishop coadjutor of Central New 
Yoric, and on the death of Bi^op F. D. Huntington 
in 1904, succeeded him as bishop of the diocese. 

OLSHAUSEN, 6]s''hau'sen, HERMAlflV: New- 
Testament exeget^; b. at Oldeelohe (24 m. n.e. of 
Hamburg), in Holstein, Aug. 21, 1796; d. at Er- 
langen l^pt. 4, 1839. He studied at the universi- 
ties of Kiel and Beriin, and at the festival of the 
Reformation in 1817 he gained the prise for his 
Melanchthons CharakteriaHk atu aeinen Brie/en dor- 
guteUt (Berlin, 1818). In 1820 he became privatr 
dooent at Berlin, in 1821 extraordinary professor, 
and 1827, ordinaiy professor at KOnigsbeig. He 
suffered from a feeble constitution and, in the hope 
of benefiting his health, accepted a call to Erhingen 
in 1834. He prepared the way for his commentary 
in a work on the historical proofs of the genuine- 
ness of the Gospels in the first two centuries (LHe 
Aechtheil der vier kanonischen Evangdien, KOnig»- 
berg, 1823, Eng. transl., Andover, 1838). He stated 
his exegetical principles in two worics, Ein Wart 
aber Heferen Sckriftainn (KOnigsberg, 1824), and 
Die hiblitche Sckri/taudegung (Hamburg, 1825), de- 
fending the allegorical and typical methods, but 
without opposing the grammatical and historical. 
His ideas were most fully expressed in his commen- 
tary on the New Testament (vols. i.-iv., extending 
as far as the epistles to the Thessalonians, by Ols- 
hausen himself, KOnigsberg, 1830-40; completed in 
three additional volumes and revised by Ebrard 
and Weisinger, 1837-62; Eng. transl., 10 vols., 
Edinburgh, 1847-60; 6 vols., New York, 1866-68). 
Bibuoobaprt: A biogimphy by his widow ii in Attoemeinea 
Repertanum fUr theologisehe LitUratur, 1840, fasc. vii., 
pp. 91-04. Consult further: P. Schaff, Germany: its 
Univeniiiea, Theoloffy and Reliffion, pp. 295-^00, Phila- 
delphia, 1857; BerUner attgemeine KirchengeUungt 1839, 
no. 76; Vigouroux, DicHonnaire, fasc. zzix., cok. 1799- 
1796; ADB, xxiv, 323-328. 

OLSHAUSEN, JUSTUS: Orientalist; b. at Ho- 
henfelde, Holstein, May 9, 1800; d. at Berlin Dec. 
28, 1882. He received an excellent education, first 
from his father and further in the schools of GlQck- 
stadt and Eutin. Olshausen was so thoroughly pre- 
pared that in the autumn of 1816 he was able to 
enter the University of Kiel. Here he sealously 
continued the study of Hebrew which he had begun 
in 1814 under his father's tutelage, and although 
primarily occupied with theology, he soon com- 
biaed the study of other oriental languages with 
that of Hebrew. He passed the winter semester of 
1819>20 at the University of Beriin, where, besides 



other work, he prosecuted his Arabic studies with 
the equally ambitious August Tholuck. In Oct., 
1820, Olshausen, by the aid of a royal Danish sti- 
pend, wafl enabled to go to Paris where he remained 
until Apr., 1823, and attended the lectures of Syl- 
vestre de Sacy, the celebrated professor of Arabic 
and Persian. He enjoyed the society of an inspiring 
circle of friends and also made the acquaintance of 
Alexander von Humboldt. On Nov. 4, 1823, soon 
after his return from Paris, Olshausen 's well-founded 
reputation, both for unusual linguistic ability and 
for sterling character, procured him the position of 
extraordinary professor of oriental languages at the 
University of Kiel. In 1830, he became ordinaiy 
professor and continued in the university imtil 1848. 
Because of the confidence reposed in him by his col- 
leagues, he was chosen four times as rector and dis- 
played great talents as an administrator. In the 
interest of his studies he went sometimes to Copen- 
hagen as well as to Paris, where he stayed from the 
autumn of 1826 until Jan., 1828. These were the 
only interruptions of his sojourn in Kiel until the 
restless year of 1848 brought politics disturbin^y 
into his tranquil scholarly life. 

The overthrow of the Danish rule nutde Olshausen, 
who was then curator of the imiversity, vice-presi- 
dent of the convention of these provinces. When, 
however, in 1852, the Danish government reestab- 
lished its authority, Olshausen lost his offices and 
gained a settled position only by entering the serv- 
ice of the Prussian government, thanks to the influ- 
ence of Alexander von Humboldt. From K6nigs- 
beig, where he had become ordinaiy professor of 
oriental languages and chief librarian, he accepted, 
in 1868, a call to Berlin as ministerial councilor, 
and until 1874 superintended the Prussian univer- 
sities. After celebrating the semi-centenary of his 
official life, Olshaxisen's continued devotion to his 
oriental studies procured for him a happy retire- 
ment after an active career. 

Of his works which do not immediately concern 
theology, those regarding the study of the cunei- 
form inscriptions may be briefly mentioned: Die 
Pefdewi-Legenden auf den MUmen der leUten So- 
aaniden, attfden dJUeken MUrusen cwabiecher Chalifen, 
avf den MCmen der Ispehbed'e von Taberista und 
auf indo-peraiachen MUmen des dsUichen Iran 
(Copenhagen, 1843). Already in his first work, 
published in 1826, the Emendationen zutn aUen 
Testament, Olshausen, through Gen. x. and Isa. 
xxiii., had been led to conclusions concerning Baby- 
lon and the Chaldeans, which were later substan- 
tiated by Asayriology, and his sound judgment as 
expressed in his treatise entitled: PrUfung dee 
Charadera der in der asayriachen KeUinachriften 
enthaUenen aemitiachen Sprache was fully confirmed 
by later researches. Not less important was the 
service rendered by Olshausen to this branch of 
study through his successful efforts for the transfer 
of Eberhard Schrader (q.v.) to Berlin in 1875. 
Since 1826 Olshausen, by his many and continuous 
contributions to the textual criticism of the Old 
Testament, has, as Schrader rightly says, " opened 
a new path for exegetical and critical research." 
His theory that most of the mistakes in the \ext 
were to be sought in the consonants and not in the 
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vowels stOl deserves serious consideration. His 
most widely known woric in the direction of textual 
criticism, executed in a masteriy style, is the sec- 
ond edition of the Commentaiy on Job by Hinel, 
revised by Olshausen (Leipsic, 1852). Still more 
important, however, is hiis individual exegetical 
wofk on the Psalms (Leipsic, 1853). His greatest 
effort is without doubt his excellent Lekrbueh 
dor hdmiischen Sprache (Brunswick, 1861), which 
contains, in the first book, the phonetics, and from 
page 170 the paradigms. Unfortunately the third 
book, to be devoted to the Efyntax, has not appeared. 
Sachau calls this grammar a book that tnArlfw an 
epoch in the histoiy of oriental philology, and 
Ndldeke terms it a very commenc^le work, al- 
though Olahatisen in this book has carried to an 
extreme his view that Arabic represented veiy 
closely the primitive Semitic language. 

A. KAMPHAUSENf. 
Bduogkapht: E. Schrader, OeddehtnUreiU auf Juttua Oh- 
JkittMn, in the MiUeiltaio^n of the Rojral PxiasBian Acad- 
emy. Berlin, 1883; ADB, xxiv. 328-330; Vigouxoux, 
DidtUmnain, faac. xxix., ool. 1795. 

OLSSOn, OLAF: Swedish Lutheran; b. at 
Kariskoga (130 m. w. of Stockholm), Vermland, 
Sweden, Mar. 31, 1841; d. at Rock Island, lU., 
May 12, 1900. He studied at the imiversities of 
Stockholm and Upsala; then at the Missionary 
Institute at Leipsic, 1859-60; graduated from the 
University of Upsala, 1861; and from the theolog- 
ical department of the same university, 1863; was 
ordained for the Lutheran ministiy, 1863; was 
pastor first at Persberg, Sweden, then at Simnemo, 
tall 1868, when he came to America; was pastor of 
Swedish Lutheran congregations in Lindsboig, Kan., 
1869-76; professor of historical theology and 
cateehetics in Augustana Theological Seminaiy, 
Rock Island, HI., 1877-88; pastor at Woodhull, 
111., 1890; professor and president of Augustana 
College and Seminaiy from 1891. He was editor of 
various Swedish papers and periodicals, and author 
of many tracts in Swedish. He wrote in Swedish 
" At the Cross " (Rock Island, 18787); '' Reminis- 
eences of Travel" (18807); and "The Christian 
Hope " (Chicago, 18877). 

OLTRAMARE, 6Ptra-ma'r6, MARC JEAN 
HUGHES: Pastor and exegete; b. at Geneva 
Dec. 27, 1813; d. there Feb. 23, 1891. He was de- 
scended from an Italian family that had fled to 
Geneva in the sixteenth century for the sake of 
religious freedom. He studied at the college and the 
University of Geneva and later at Berlin, where he 
was a pupil of Neander. When he rettimed to 
Geneva, he became one of the most popular pastors 
of the city, a strong opponent of the errors of the 
Roman Catholic Church and of the disestablish- 
ment of the national church and against the adop- 
tion of the Confession of Faith as the doctrinal 
basis of the Church. In 1854, he was appointed 
professor of New-Testament exegesis in the Acad- 
emy (after 1876 the University) of Geneva. The 
translation of the New Testament (Geneva and 
Paris, 1872), edited by the Compagnie des pasteurs 
de Geneve, is his most important work. His render- 
ing of John i. 1 , La Parole Hail dieu, was very sharply 
criticised by the orthodox on account of the small d. 



In 1881-82, he issued a commentary on the epis- 
tle to the Romans (Paris, 1881-82), and in 1891- 
1892 a conunentary on tiie epistles to the Colos- 
sians, the Ephesians, and Philemon. A remarkable 
expoimder of the Scriptures, he was a thorough 
scholar and introduced German methods of ex- 
position into French theological literature. As a 
critic he was rather conservative; he favored the 
authenticity of the Fourth Gospel, the Acts of the 
Apostles, and the Pastoral Epistles. He devoted 
his life to the study of the thoughts and work of St. 
Paul and was one of the most prominent represen- 
tatives of the Church of Geneva in the nineteenth 
century. Eugene Choist. 

Bxblzoobaprt: F. Chaponnifere, H. OUranwre, Geneva, 
1801; Vigounniz, Duiionnaint faao. xxix., cola. 1705- 
1706. There ia a biographical notice by A. Bouvier in 
vol. ii. of his commentaiy to the Ckjlooeiana, etc.. ut sup. 

O'MEARA, o-m6'ra, THOMAS ROBERT: Cana. 
dian Anglican; b. at Georgetown, Ont., Oct. 16, 1864. 
He was educated at the University of Toronto and 
Wycliffe College, Toronto (B.A., 1885); was curate 
of St. Philip's, Toronto (1887-88); dean of Wycliffe 
College (1888-89), assistant curate of Holy Trinity, 
Toronto (1889-1903). Since 1904 he has been rector 
of the same church, and since 1903 has also been 
professor of practical theology and principal of 
Wycliffe College. He is president of the Church of 
England Deaconess and Biissionary Training House, 
Toronto, and a canon of St. Alban's Cathedral, 
Toronto. In theology he is conservative as regards 
the Bible and theological problems, and is in sym- 
pathy with the Protestant and Evangelical wings 
of the Church of England. 

OMOPHORION. See Vestments and Insig- 
nia, EcdJBSIASTICAL. 

OMRI: Sixth king of Israel, successor of Elah 
(and Zimri), and founder of a new dynasty. His 
dates according to the old chronology were 926- 
915, according to Schrader 900-875, according to 
Kamphausen 890-879. The sources of information 
concerning him are I Kings xvi., the Moabite Stone 
(q.v.) , lines 4-8, and the Assyrian inscriptions. The 
data afforded by the first-named are meager, but 
from I Kings xvi. 15-22 it is clear that he owed his 
elevation to the throne to a military revolution. It 
is not impossible that he was of humble, and even 
Arab, origin. His possession of the throne was not 
undisputed, his rival being Tibni the son of Ginath 
(assisted, according to the Septuagint, by his brother 
Joram), doubtless of Israelitic descent. It would 
also seem that the faction of Tibni was at first vic- 
torious, and that he reigned four years. If, then, 
Omri reigned twelve years (I Kings xvi. 23), he held 
undisputed possession of the throne only eight 
years. After reigning at Tirzah for the six years 
following the revolution he transferred the capital 
of Israel to Samaria (I Kings xvi. 24), a site hardly 
less beautiful than Tirsah, and far superior strateg- 
ically. Though the author of I Kings refers for the 
complete history of Omri to " the book of the chron- 
icles of the kings of Israel " (xvi. 27), it is clear 
from I Kings xx. 34, that he fought unsuccessfully 
against the Syrians, for whom he had been obliged 
to open bazaars in Samaria. Against Moab Omri 
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wafl more successful, for it is dear from the Moab- 
ite Stone of Mesha (q.v.) that Omri occupied the 
land of Medeba " during his days and half the days 
oi his son, forty years." 

In the Ass3aian inscriptions Omri, though not 
directly mentioned, is often implied, since the king- 
dom of Israel is frequently termed ** the house of 
Omri," to which even Jehu is made by Shalmane- 
ser to belong. This phrase clearly shows that Israel 
first came within the ken of Assyria during the 
reign of Omri. Although it is not known that Omri 
came into direct contact with the Asssrrians, it seems 
probable that the marriage of his son Ahab (who 
came into hostile relations with Assyria) with the 
Tyrian princess Jezebel was due to political meas- 
ures of his father's connected with the growing 
Assyrian peril. The failure righUy to estimate the 
power of Asgsrria, and the attempt to oppose it by 
a Phenician alliance, were destined to cost Omri's 
dynasty dear, for its overthrow by Jehu was doubt- 
less inspired by, and effected under the protection 
of, As^ria. (R. KiTTEL.) 

Bibuoorapbt: Consult the pertinent Mctkma of the litexBr 
turn given under Ahab; Ibhabl, Hibtobt or; and Moab- 
TTB Stonb; also the articles in the Bible dictionaries, es- 
pecially DB, iii. 620-e21. 

ON: A city of ancient I^gypt and capital of a 
district, called by the Greeks Heliopolis. Its in- 
significant ruins are located at the village Ma^ari- 
yahf about six miles northeast of Cairo. The local 
deities are the hawk-headed sun-god, R6-Harmachis 
(whence the Greek name of the city) and the hu- 
man-headed Atum manifested in the sacred black 
bull Mnevis. Amenemhet I., first king of the twelfth 
dynasty, rebuilt an ancient temple to these deities 
in front of which his successor Sesostris I. erected 
two obelisks of which one yet stands. The priests 
of On were far-famed for the religious E^rptian 
literature that they produced and were celebrated 
even in the time of the Greeks for their wisdom. 
Joseph's wife was Asenath, the daughter of Potiph- 
erah, priest of On (Gen. xli. 45, 50, xlvi. 20) and 
On was one of the most important cities of E^gypt 
(Esek. XXX. 17). (G. Steini>orff.) 



Bibuoorapby: J. H. Breasted, Ancient Recorda of Egypt, 4 
vols., New York. 1006-07; idem, HiM, of Egypt, ib. 1905; 
idem, HiH. of the Ancient Egyptians, ib. 1906. 

ONCK£N,enk'en,JOHANN GERHARD: Found- 
er of the Baptist congregations in Germany; b. at 
Varel (35 m. n.w. of Bremen) Jan. 26, 1800; d. at 
Zurich Jan. 2, 1884. After his father had fled from 
under the yoke of the French to England, the boy 
was educated in the house of his grandmother, but 
received very little instruction, and owing to the 
prevailing rationalism only scanty religious im- 
pressions. In 1814 he became the apprentice of a 
Scotch merchant, and remained nine years in Scot- 
land and England. He came in contact mainly with 
the independent congregations, was mightily in- 
fluenced by the rich Christian life of Great Britain, 
and became familiar with the various works of 
charity and the flourishing work of the Sunday- 
schools. After his conversion, he returned to Ham- 
buig in 1823, in the service of the Continental So- 
ciety, for the purpose of evangelizing. Together 



with Pastor Rautenbeig he rented a laxge haD and 
preached to constantly increasing crowds of peo- 
ple; and perceiving the desolate condition of school- 
children in the poorer parts of Hambujg, he founded 
a Sunday-school society, like those of England, 
whence he derived the funds, and on Jan. 9, 1825, 
the first Sunday-scho(d was opened. The move- 
ment spread also to Bremen, where amilar institii- 
tions were foimded. Soon after his arrival he be- 
came a member and secretary of the Lower SaaccHi 
Tract Society, oiganised a temperance union, and, 
in 182S, became agent of the Edxobuigh Bible So- 
ciety. In the minds of Oncken and bis little band 
of disciples, there arose doubts concerning the bap- 
tism of infants, and in 1834 he, together with his 
wife and five other persons, were immersed by the 
Baptist Bamas Sears. In this way the first Bap- 
tist congregation on the European continent was 
founded. Taunted as an " Anabaptist," and loeing 
his former support and his connection with the 
tract society, he was taken up in 1835 by the Amer- 
ican Baptist Missionary Society through the recom- 
mendation of Sears. The congregation grew to the 
number of sixty-ei^t members in 1836, among 
whom Julius Kdbner was one of the most piomr 
inent. Through the distribution of religious litera- 
ture and his travels, his views on baptism became 
widely known; so that in 1837 a small congregation 
was founded in Berlin, under the leadership of 
Gottfried Wilhelm Lehmann. The same year, be- 
cause of a public disturbance, Oncken was impris- 
oned four weeks at Hamburg and his followers were 
scattered; but the refugees became propagandists 
wherever they went. Thus new congregations re- 
sulted; namely, in Stuttgart and Oldenburg, 1838, 
and the first Baptist congregation in Denmark, 
1839-40, so the way was open for the expansion of 
the society in Sweden. In 1849, at a general con- 
ference at Hamburg, there were fifty-six delegates, 
representing thirty-seven Baptist congr^gatioiis, 
with over 2,000 members, and here Oncken effected 
the organisation of the United Congregations of 
Baptised Christians in Germany and Derm:iaik, 
after the order of the Independents. Oncken now 
traveled throughout England and America, and 
carried his journeys even as far as Russia, collect- 
ing a building-fimd for a central chapel at Han^ 
burg. This chapel was enlarged and rebuilt in 1867. 
When the quarter-centennial was celebrated in 1859, 
the original seven had increased to 1,288 members. 
The latter part of Oncken's life was overshadowed 
by a controversy over church polity. In contrast 
with that of the Independents and Baptists in E2iig- 
land and America, Oncken was intent upon a closer 
union of the German congregations, but in spite of 
all his efforts in this direction he could not stem the 
tide of decentralisation. His following was threat- 
ened with division for a while, but at last a separa- 
tion was averted, when Oncken yielded to the op- 
position. (G. GnSSBLBUBCH.) 
BiBUooaAnrr: T. Dupree, Ld>en wnd Wirken wm J. Q. 
Oncken, CamA, IQOO; J. Lehmann, GeecMehU der demtachem 
Baptieten, 2 vob., Hambuz« and CameX, 18M-1Q00; Q. 
Ecke, Die evangdiaehen LandeMnhen Detttaehlamda m» 
19. Jahfhundart, pp. lOfr-110, Beriin, 1904; J. H. Obofce. 
Johann Gerfmd Onekan. Sia Ufa eM Week^ Loodoiv 
1908. 
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OHDERDOHKy HENRY USTICK: Protestant 
Episcopal bishop; b. at New York Mar. 16, 1789; 
d. at Philadelphia Deo. 6, 1858. He graduated at 
Columbia College, 1805; studied medicine in Lon- 
don; with V. Mott, edited The New York Medical 
JowrmU; was ordained 1815; ministered at Canan- 
daigua, N. Y., 1816-20; was rector of St. Ann's, 
Brooklyn, 1820-27; became assistant bishop of 
Penn^lvania, 1827, and bishop 1836; was sus- 
pended 1S44 and restored 1856. He published 
Epiaeopaey Examined and Re-examined (1835). He 
was active in assisting the appointed compilers of 
the 212 hymns which, from 1827 to 1871, were 
usually bound with the Prayer Book and employed 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church, rewriting sev- 
eral hymns, and contributing ten entirely his own. 
Of these, ** The Spirit in our hearts " is the best 
known. 

Bibuoorapbt: W. 8. Perry, The Epiaeopaie in America^ 
p. 49, New York. 1895; S. W. DufBeld, SiHfluh Hymfu, 
pp. 541-642, ib. 1886; JuUan. Hymnolon. PP. 889^70. 

ONEIDA COMMumxY. See CoMinmiSM, IL, 8. 
OlIIAS IV. AND HIS TEMPLE. See Leon- 

TOPOLIS. 

OHKELOSy enk'e-las: Jewish teacher of the first 
century, to whom the principal Taigum is ascribed 
(see BiBL£ Versions, A, V., { 2). Tradition makes 
of him a proselyte, and to his father is given the 
name Kalonymus or Kalonikos. He is also called 
a disciple of Gamaliel, the teacher of Paul. Many 
schoUrs are of the opinion that Onkelos and Aquila, 
the maker of a Greek version of the Old Testament 
(see BiBLB Versions, A, I., 2, § 1), are one and the 
same person. The Greek forms of the name (Anke- 
lae, Anhulion) might give rise equally to Aquila 
and Onkelos. The identification is further sup- 
ported by the reading Aquila in Toeefta, Demai vi. 
13, Yerushalmi, Demai 25a. In Jewish tradition 
both Aquila and Onkelos are known as proselytes. 

BtBLtoomAPBT: M. FiJedmiuin. Onkeio* und AkyUu, Vienna, 
1806; JB, u. 36^7, is. 405, xii. 5»-09; DCB, i. 150-161; 
DB, iv. 805; Vigooroux, DieHonHaire, faao. xzix., oob. 
181»-20. 

OORT, drt, HENRICUS: Dutch orientalist; b. 
at Eemnes (3 m. n.n.e. of Utrecht) Dec. 27, 1836. 
He studied theology at Leyden; was successively 
psstor of the Reformed Ghurch at Zandpoort 1860, 
at Hariingen 1867; professor of oriental literature 
at the Aiheneum, Amsterdam, 1873; and pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and Jewish antiquities at Leyden, 
1875-1907. He is the author of: De diend der 
Badlim im land (Leyden, 1864; Eng. transl., 
The Wonhip of Baalim in Israd, by J. W. Colenso, 
London, 1865); Het menechenoffer in leraH (Haar- 
lem, 1865); De Bijbd voor jonge lieden, in collabo- 
ration with Hooykaas (Hariingen, 's Gravenhage, 
1871-78; Eng. transl., The Bible for Young Peofie, 
P. H. Wicksteed, London, 1873-79; reprinted, The 
BiHefar Leamere, Boston, 1878-79); Evangelie en 
Talmud uit het oogpunt der zeddijkheid vorgdeken 
(Leyden, 1881; Eng. transl. in Modem Review, 
London, July, Oct., 1883); AOae voor Bijbdeche en 
Kerkdijke gatchiedenee (1884); and Textue Hebraici 
emendationes (1900). 
VIII,— 16 



OOSTERZEE, Os^'ter-s^, JAN JAKOB VAH: 

Dutch Protestant preacher and theologian; b. at 
Rotterdam Apr. 1, 1817; d. at Wiesbaden (5 m. 
n.n.w. of Mains) July 29, 1882. He was educated 
at the University of Utrecht (1835-^9), and then 
held pastorates at Eenmes-Binnen (1841-43), Alk- 
maar (1843-44), and Rotterdam (1844r-62), attain- 
ing great fame as a pulpit orator. Early in 1863 
he was appointed professor of practical theology at 
Utrecht, with which institution he was variously 
connected till the end of his life. Of his sermons 
some 270 were printed in more than twelve vol- 
umes (1846-70), including Mozee (Rotterdam, 1859; 
Eng. transl., Moaee: a Biblical Study, Edinburgh, 
1876). He likewise published De Heidelbergache 
Cateckiemua in fifty-two lectures (1869), and issued 
many individual sermons which were widely cir- 
culated. In these sermons Vaa Oosterzee laid his 
entire stress (in somewhat rhetorical fashion) on 
the preaching of the Gospel, the proclamation of 
Christ according to the Scriptures, and the an- 
nouncing of salvation; but regarded the pulpit least 
of all the place from which to transcend the Gospel 
into the regions of dogmatic speculation. His 
avowed aim as a preacher was rather to edify than 
instruct. Holding himself aloof from the radical, 
naturalistic, and purely ethical tendencies, remain- 
ing neutral toward negative criticism, and in (Jhris- 
tology maintaining a distinctly supematuralistic 
position, he was pleased to call himself " Evangel- 
ical, or C!hristian Orthodox." With all his activity 
as a preacher, Van Oosterzee devoted himself seal- 
ously to theological science. This phase of his ac- 
tivity he began with the first article, Verhandding 
over den tegenwoordigen toeetand der Apologetiek, in 
the newly foimded Jaarboeken voor wetenachappe- 
lijke theologie, followed the next year by his treatise 
'* On the Value of the Acts of the Apostles " (1846). 
To this same period belongs his Leven van Jezue 
(1846-^1), followed by Chridologie (Rotterdam, 
1855-61; Eng. transl.. The Image of Chrid as Pre- 
aerUed in Scripture, London, 1874) and by his com- 
mentaries on Luke (Bielefeld and Leipsic, 1859), 
the pastoral epistles and Philemon (1861), and 
James (in collaboration with J. P. Lange, 1862) 
for J. P. Lange's Bibdwerk, 

After his professorial appointment at Utrecht in 
1863, Van Oosterzee wrote his brief Theoiogie dea 
Nieuwen Verbonda (Utrecht, 1867; Eng. transl., 
Theology of the New Testament, New York, 1893), 
which was followed by the larger Chriatdijke dog- 
maOek (2 parts, 1870-72; Eng. transl., Chriatian 
Dogmatica, 2 vols.. New York, 1876). The best 
of his academic works, however, was his Praktiache 
theologie (2 parts, Utrecht, 1877-78; Eng. transl., 
New York, 1879), in which he considmd homiletics^ 
liturgies, catechetics, pastoral theology, missions, and 
even apologetics. In 1877, with the passage of the 
law forbidding the theological faculty to lecture on 
Biblical, dogmatic, and practical theology, Van 
Oosterzee was compelled, against his will, to teach 
the philosophy of religion, New-Testament intro- 
duction, and the history of C!hristian dogma, in 
which he gave instruction until his death. His 
memoirs appeared posthumously under the title 
Uit mifn levendfoek, voor mijne vrienden (Utrecht, 
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1883), and collections of his minor writings were 
published later in two groups comprising: Redevoe- 
, ringen, verhanddingen en vergpreide geBchriften 
(Rotterdam, 1857); Varia, Verapreide getckrifien 
(1861); CkTi8Ulijk4iUerairi9che opttdUn (Amster- 
dam, 1877); Chri9tdijk-hi8torUche apMlen (1878); 
and ChnateHik-kerkeHike opMlen (1879). Mention 
should also be made of his popular devotional 
book, Het jaar de» heiU: Levenawoorden voor 
iederen dag (1874; Eng. transl.. Year of Salvation: 
Words of lA/e for every Day, New York, 1875), 
and of the posthumous collection of his poems, 
entitled UU de dichteriijke nalalenachap (Amster- 
dam, 1884). (S. D. VAN Vben.) 

Bxbuookapht: Btmdm the autobiocnphy ut lup., con- 
sult: The sketch by A. W. Bronsfeld in Mannen van 
BdukenU, Haariem, 1882; idem, Een tKeologiaeh klav^r^ 
biad, Rotterdam, 1897; by Evana, in the Caiholie Prednt 
lerion, 1882; J. J. Doedea, in Uir«ehtaehe Studtnten-Al- 
k, 1883. 



Ofuxk: a district described in the table of na- 
tions (Gen. X. 29) as Joktanite, or South Arabian, 
although its precise location is unknown. It is of 
peculiar interest as the terminus of the trading 
voyages of Solomon, and is thus brought into con- 
tact with valuable articles of commerce of the an- 
cient East. According to I Kings ix. 26-28, Solo- 
mon built at Eiion-geber (on the Edomitic shore of 
the Red Sea) ships which brought 420 talents of 
gold from Ophir (cf. II Chron. viii. 17-18). Ac- 
cording to I Kings X. 11-12, the ships of Hiram 
brought Solomon not only gold, but also almug 
trees and precious stones. The Ophir of these 
passages was taken by Joeephus (Ant, VIII., vi. 
4, vii. 1) to be India; while Eusebius {Pr<Bparatiio 
evangelica, IX., xxx. 4; Eng. transl., Preparation 
for the Gospd, i. 476, 2 vols., Oxford, 1903), 
quoting Eupolemus (160-150 B.C.), states that 
David built ships in the Arabian city Aelan and 
sent miners to the island of Urphe (Uphre) in 
the Red Sea, whence gold was brought to Judea. 
The frequent transcription of Ophir by the 
Septuagint Sophir, Souphir, connoted, as is clear 
from Coptic vocabulary, a part of India; and it 
has been compared with the Supara of Ptolemy 
and the Uppara of Arrian, a place in the vicin- 
ity of the modem Goa. The Urphe (Uphre) of 
Eupolemus corresponds, in all probability, to the 
Ophir of the Old Testament, especially as it points 
to an Arabian locality. 

Those who have depended on the Old Testa^ 
ment, especially on Oen. x. 29, have sought 
Ophir in Southern Arabia. Sprenger located it 
in 'Asir between Hajaz and Yemen (19-17° n. 
lat.), since Greek and Arab writers mention gold 
mines and river gold on the west coast of Arabia. 
Herzfeld sought Ophir on the southern coast in 
the Himyaritic territoiy, south of the Sabeans 
(cf. Gen. X. 28-29), who are said by Ptolemy to 
have been an inland people. Although, according 
to Agatharchides, the Arabians considered gold 
worth only one-third as much ss copper and half 
as much as iron, the servants of Solomon can 
scarcely have gained theur 420 talents by trade, 
but more probably mined in the highlands in 
the land of the Alilseans and Casandrians. Glaser 



regards Ophir as the western coast of the Persian 
Sea as far south as the promontory Ras Musandum. 
The geographer al-Hamdani (about 940 a-d.) lo- 
cated the most of the gold mines in the north- 
eastern part of inner Arabia around the Jabal 
Yamamah. Here he places the land of Havilah, 
" where there is gold " (Gen. ii. 11), taking Ophir 
as the corresponding coast land to the Persian gulf. 
Between the peninsula of ^(ar and the Ras 
Musandum he locates the harbor of Ommana, 
which is mentioned as a place of export for gold. 
Glaser likewise compares the peciiliar f oim-names 
Apira, Apir, which were applied to the west and 
northeast shores of the Persian Gulf. The 
evidence seems, on the whole, to be in favor of 
the localization of Ophir on the eastern coast of 
Arabia. 

Lassen and Hitter sought to locate Ophir in 
India near the delta of the Indus and the Gulf of 
Cambay, partly because of the Sanskrit name Abhira 
as applied to a pastoral people. This view, however, 
has little in its favor, especially as the inhabitants 
of Syria first became acquainted with India 
through the Persians and Greeks. The same 
criticism applies to Von Baer's attempt to locate 
Ophir in the peninsula of Malacca, where the dis- 
tance forms a fatal objection to the theory. In 
recent years there has been a revival of the 
hypoth^is that Ophir was situated on the east 
coast of South Africa. In 1871 Mauch discovered 
remarkable ruins on the Mountain of Fura or 
Afura which, according to Portuguese documents 
of the sixteenth century, were attributed by the 
natives to the Queen of Sheba or to Solomon. 
These ruins are situated at Zimbabye, in a district 
formerly inhabited by the Malotse, west of the 
Portuguese station of Sofala or Sofara. The re- ' 
semblance of the name Fura or Afura to Ophir 
is too slight to be accepted without further evi- 
dence; and the name Sofala, though compared with 
the Sophir of the Septuagint, is really cognate 
with the Hebrew Shefelah, " lowland." The gold 
fields at the headwaters, of the Nile were known at 
a very early date, but the first uncertain records of 
gold fields in South Africa do not antedate Ptolemy 
(2d cent. a.d.). Even had knowledge of their exist- 
ence spread to Syria about 1000 b.c, it would stiU 
be incredible that the workmen of Hiram and Solo- 
mon would have mined at the distance of forty 
German miles from the coast. (H. Guthe.) 

Bibuoobapbt: A. K. Keane, The Gold of Ophir, Londcm, 
1901; C. Laflsen, Indiache AUtrtumtkunde, i. 538 aqq.. 
651 Bqq.. ii. 553 aqq., Bonn. 1844-63; A. Spnmger. Die 
atte Oeographie Artjnens, p. 57, Bern, 1875; idem, in 
ZDMG, xiiv (1890), 515-516; L. Henfeld. Handd^e- 
achtehieder Juden, pp. 18-36, Brunswiok, 1879; K. E. von 
Baer, Reden, iu. 112-180, St. Petenbuxs. 1880; J. Lteblein. 
Handd und Sehiffahrt auf dent rothen Meer, pp. 142 sqq.. 
Leipsic, 1886; E. Glaser, Skwe der OtachichU wid Geo- 
graphie ArobienB, il. 345-354, 357-383, Berlin, 1890; 
idem, in ZDMG» xliv (1890), 721; K. Petera, Dae goldene 
Ophir, Munich, 1895; idem, Im Goldlande dee AUaihwne, 
ib. 1902; idem, Ophir nach den neueeten Foraehungen, 
Berlin, 1908; J. Kennedy, in Jovmal of the Royal Aeiatic 
Society, pp. 241-288, 1898; Q. Oppert. Tharehieh und Ophir, 
Berlin. 1903; DB, iii. 626-628; EB, iii. 3513-15; JB, 
ix. 406-407; Visouroux, DicUonnairt, xxiz. 1829-33; the 
commentaries on Gen. x.; and the literature under Tasui 
or Nation.^. 
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OPHITES. 

Name and Claanfieation (S 1). 

The Naaaeeniaa Hymn (S 2). 

Oosmic Views ({ 3). 

Man, Rev^ation, and Redemption (i 4). 

The Myeteries (| 5). 

Ophites (Ophians) is the accepted designation, 
in the literature of ecclesiastical history, of a group 
of Gnostic sects (see Gnosticism). A common 
characteristic of these sects, however, 
I. Name can not be determined. Mention of 
and Clas- the serpent, from which they derive 
Mflration. their name, does not occur in the doc- 
trine of some of them; nor, where it 
does occur, has it the same relative prominence. 
Ophites, then, is a mere collective term for those 
Gnostic sects that do not attach themselves to 
aome head of a school particularly, or to persons 
endowed with special prophetic or philosophical 
gifts. Individual men did indeed emerge from that 
great stream of the syncretistic movement, which, 
in so far as it also attracted Christianity in its Gnos- 
tic guises, came to be of danger to the Christian 
congregations. Such men were Satomilus, Basil- 
ides, Valentinus, who developed independent plulo- 
Bophic views and established schools. But along- 
side of these courses the broad main stream of idl 
those sectarian developments which flourished on 
the tradition deposited in pseudepigraphic litera- 
ture, in turn variously transformed the same. It 
is these sects that we term Ophites. In the na- 
ture of the case, they are generally more entangled 
in pagan superstition, and acquire more of the 
character of mysteiy associations than of philo- 
sophic schools. Yet even in this regard it is not 
possible to draw a sharp line of distinction between 
them and the other sects. It is customaiy to separ- 
rate the sects according to their cosmologies and 
cosmogonies; as a second differentiating mark may 
be named the mysteries. It is not known, how- 
ever, how much disagreement was allowed or what 
agreement was required on these points between 
members of the same sect as necessitated by its 
unity. Furthermore, if the defective knowledge and 
the still more defective reports of the Church Fathers 
be taken into account, the conclusion follows that 
definite lines can not be drawn between the individ- 
ual sects. In view of this, the separate sects are to be 
enumerated and their common theology briefly sum- 
marized. (1) The so-called Gnostici Barbelo of Ire- 
nsBus {H<ar., i. 29; Eng. transl. in ANF, i. 353-364), 
whose source exists in the Apocryphum Johannia, a 
Coptic translation not yet published. (2) The Oph- 
ites of Irensus {Hcer., i. 30; Eng. transl. ut sup., pp. 
354-358, cf. Epiphanius, Hcer., xxxvii.). (3) The 
closely allied Ophians of Origen, who were known 
by C^us. Origen declares the sect in his time to 
have become practically extinct. Celsus and Origen 
were acquainted with the graphic representation 
of the world by this sect, the so-called " Diagram 
of the Ophites." (4) The Naasseni, described by 
Hippolytus. For the Naassenian Hymn, see below, 
§ 2. (5) The PeratfiB, described by Hippolytus. 
Euphrates, a teacher of this sect, sumamed by 
Or^^n (according to Hippolytus) Peraticus. (6) 
Justin the Gnostic (q.v.). (7) The Sethites, de- 



scribed by Hippolytus. (8) Another sect, styled 
Sethites, is described in Epiphanius, Har., xxxix. 
(9) A branch of this sect were the Archontics of 
Epiphanius, Hcsr., xl. They were represented in 
Palestine by Peter, an anchorite, and his disciple 
Eutactus transplanted them to Armenia. These 
men .were contemporaries of Epiphanius. (10) 
Identical, perhaps, with (9) above, are the Gnostic 
opponents of Plotinus (Porphyry, VUa Plotini, xvi.). 
(11) The Severians, of Epiphanius, H6Br.,xlv. (12) 
Closely allied with the foregoing were the sects 
which produced the Pistis-Sopkia and the first of 
the Coptic-Gnostic works issued by Schmidt. (13) 
The Cainites of Irenseus (Hcer., i. 31; Eng. transl. 
in ANF, i. 358) and Epiphanius, Hear,, xxxviii. 

(14) The Nicolaitans, opposed in Rev. ii. at Ephe- 
sus, Pergamos, and Thyatira. They are mentioned 
by Irenseus (Hcer,, i. 26; Eng. transl. in ANF, i. 
352) and Gement of Alexandria (Stromata, iii. 4). 

(15) Antitactes. (16) Prodicians: this and the last- 
named were antinomian sects mentioned only by 
Clement (Stramaia, iii. 4). (17) The faction de- 
scribed in Epiphanius, Hcer., xxvi., under the various 
designations of Gnostics, Phibionites, Barbelites, 
Borborians, Stratiotics, Coddians. Epiphanius 
encountered them in E^rpt during his youth, and 
effected their expulsion from a certain town. 

Undoubtedly, the most ancient document of 
Ophitic Gnosticism is the Naassenian Hymn. It 
expresses most simply and forcibly the 
a. The fimdamental ideas not only of the 
Naassenian Ophites, but also of Gnostics gener- 
Hymn. ally. The following is Hamack's para- 
phrase (SB A, 1902, pp. 542 sqq.): 

" The genemting principle of the univene, the fint in 
order, was ' reason '; but the second principle was the first- 
bom's emitted ' chaos '; and the third principle was re- 
ceived by the soul, which descends from both. Therefore, 
fashioned like a trembling deer, the soul wrests hersdf 
free from the grip of death (strengthening itself by such ex- 
ertions). Now she wins the mastery and sees the light; now 
plunged into wo, she weeps; again, in the depths of evil, the 
unhappy one becomes ensnared in amase. Then spake Jesus: 
* Behold, O Father I this being, pursued by ills, roams astray 
upon evlh, far from thy breath. It seeks to escape bitter 
chaos, and knows not whither to find escape. Tlierefore, 
send me, O Father, with the seals in my hand wiU I descend: 
all eons will I traverse, all mysteries reveal, and show the 
forms of the gods. I will deliver the secret of the holy way, 
and call it Gnosis.' *' 

Here, then, reason and chaos, the intelligent and 
the material world, stand opposed; and between 
them is the himian soul, belonging to both spheres, 
yet striving toward the higher and the spiritual. 
The soul is unable to ascend by its own power; 
therefore, a heavenly being, concordant with the 
will of the supreme principle, descends into the hu- 
man world and redeems IJie soul by showing it the 
way through the spheres which simder it from the 
world divine. These primary conceptions are then 
variously amplified among the several sects. It is 
not mere thirst for knowledge that unpels the 
Gnostics to speculate on these matters, but essen- 
tially a concern of salvation; because the Gnostic's 
salvation depends on the possession of the Gnosis 
respecting these things. 

Like Gnosis at laige, the Ophites teach the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Being, standing infinitely high 
above the visible world; qualified as piu^y spiritual. 
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the primal basis of all thingB, the starting-point of 
the cosmic process. His names are. Father of 
the Universe, First Man, the ** Uncreated," the 

** Unspeakable," the ** Unapproachable 

3. Cosmic God." He is self-evolving, and thus 

Views, becomes the source of all being. The 

first products of this spontaneous evo- 
lution still belong to the purely spiritual spheres. 
The Ophitic theology tends to separate this supreme 
God into an ever-increasing number of separate 
entities. In the aforesaid Hymn, only the Son is 
mentioned beside the Father; but a tetrad occuni 
among the Ophites of Irenieus and the Naasse- 
nians; an entire decad among the Gnotiici Barbdo; 
while the Coptic writings disclose a countless host 
of higher beings. The Supreme Being's mode of 
evolution is set forth, now as a generative, again as 
a p^chologic process; and frequently the two ideas 
are combined. Some heathen mythology lies obvi- 
ously at the root of the matter; which accounts 
also for their ^sygial views; for, in part at least, 
the Ophites aimed to interpret the ancient myths 
as psychologic processes, though but half success- 
fully and with little consequence. Over against the 
Supreme Being stands chaos, the material princi- 
ple. Yet there is not here a sharp dualism. In the 
Hynm, the phrase ** the firstborn's emitted chaos " 
implies that it is derived from a higher being. In 
only very few instances is chaos an evil power, an 
active principle. It is not the existence of chaos 
which contradicts perfection; but rather the mix- 
ture of luminous parts with material elements. 
This mixture, in a word, is the great calamity, the 
loss that must be retrieved through redemption. 
How did this mixture come to pass? The Hynm 
designates the soul, the principle of this compound, 
as the common product of mind and chaos. Such 
is also the theory of the Peratee and Sethites, men- 
tioned by Hippolytus. These sects most nearly 
approach the dualleitic scheme, yet the latter is not 
di^inctly defined. In Justin, also, dualism is tii- 
minished. 

Among the Ophites of Irenaeus the origin of the 
mixed world is most completely represented. When 
the Father and the Son begat Christ from the Holy 
Ghost, the Spirit, or prima fendna, could not com- 
prehend the fulness of their infusive light; and there 
thus resulted from the overflow and effervescence 
of the luminous attributes of the first masculif out 
of the first feminaf a second birth. This was the 
Sophia, or Prunicos; also termed Siniatra: a bi- 
seanial being. This Wisdom no longer belonged to 
the sphere of incorruption; but became thence- 
forth the instrument of the cosmic process. Prunicos 
ascends once more to the elements; and as these 
cleave to her there arises the mixed world. Pru- 
nicos now spans the sky (the firmament of fixed 
stars) with her body, and begets the seven Arehons; 
which are the planetary spirits, laldabaoth, lao, 
Sabaoth, Adoneus, EloCus, Horeus, Astaphsus. 
These arehons have no longer a knowledge oi the 
world above; and they continue the downward 
generating process. First, the angels come into 
being; next, begotten from matter by laldabaoth 
in anger, came the Nus aerperUiformia, or " mind in 
the serpent's form," and the powers of evil; lastly. 



human beings. Considerably more complex is the 
universe oi divine spheres and the himian world in 
PidiBSaphia, So also in the other Coptic writings, 
the intermediate realm is peopled with a numerous 
progeny. 

The Ophitic dilemma is, how man, who so evi- 
dently b^ongs to the material world, and is a crea- 
ture of material forces, at the same time bears about 
in hiTTiiylf an aflinity to the ^^K**^ 

4. Xan, world. The sdution is, that the crea- 
Revelation, tion of man was itself a beginning of 

and Re- his redemption, or a separation of the 

demptlon. improperly mixed. Now men are by 
no means all alike. The Ophites, in 
common with other Gnostics, are determinists. 
And Hippolytus most expressly accentuates the 
doctrine of human classification among the Naas- 
senians, who discriminate the '* intellectual or an- 
gelic," the " spiritual," and the " terrestrial " as 
three churches distinguished from one another. 
PisH&Saphia deals with a whole multitude of classes 
of men. Together with many other factors, the 
constellation predominant at birth determines to 
what class a man should belong. Astral religion 
influences the cosmic philoeophy of theee sects con- 
siderably. A comparative knowledge of God is ac- 
corded even to paganism. The Naasseni allegorise 
all possible pagan myths, ideas, and mjrstic prac- 
tises, finding everywhere hidden suggestions of the 
highest truths. Homer is employed like the Old 
Testament. Justin knows of an attempt to reveal 
the redemptive Gnosis to the pagans. The usual 
view is that the heathen, seduced by subordinated 
spirits, then worshiped these as their gods. The 
Ophites in common with all other Gnostics share 
the opinion that the God of the Jews is only the 
demiurge, who pretended to the people of Israel to 
be the Most High God. Consistent with this atti- 
tude toward Israel's religion, there is a singular 
criticism of Biblical history. The Peratie, CainiteSy 
and Borfoorians took sides with all those characters 
whom the Old Testament sets forth as miscreants^ 
and turned them into servants of the true God and 
light-giving foes of the demiurge. Other sects only 
present a variation of the Biblical version of the 
episode of Paradise. The serpent ministered to the 
beneficent powers, and brought to men the Gnosis 
of the Supreme God and of the demiurge's inferior- 
ity. Here, too, the serpent may properiy be treated. 
As an evil spirit, this animal is encountered among 
sundry sects. But Irenseus, even in his time, ob- 
serves that the serpent is variously represented ; and, 
according to his testimony, some identify Sophia her- 
self with the serpent. Again, it occupies an equivocal 
position, at once an evil being and the redeemer 
and bearer of the Gnosis that is necessary to salvsn 
tion. In fact, there is mention even of serpent 
worship. The problem of redemption is to release 
from their false conjunction with matter the at- 
tributes of the divine realm of light. This conjunc- 
tion exists principally in men, at least among the 
spiritual ones; but it likewise appears in the Sophia 
in so far as she plays a part in the sphere of ideas 
of the sects. There is translated into the worid 
above, not only what was derived from the Sophia, 
but man's person itself; only the material admix- 
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ture is stripped away. Redemption proper consists 
partly in the weakening of the mundane powers, 
partly in the revelation of knowledge that endows 
its possessor with masteiy over those mundane 
powers. The bearer of salvation is invariably a 
being from the higher world, the Soter, or Christ; 
and he stands, in every instance, more or less closely 
allied with the personality of Jesus. Hence the 
Ophites did not efface the character of Christian- 
ity as a historic, redemptive religion; but the 
Savior of sinners they changed into some heavenly 
being who brings knowledge to men concerning the 
divine sphere, and thus elevates them. The union 
of this heavenly being with the man Jesus is con- 
ceived in various ways. In some quarters it is sup- 
posed to take place at his birth; in others, at the 
age of twelve; and again, at his baptism. How- 
ever, the matter is no such great problem for the 
Ophites as it came to be for the theology of the 
Church; because, in the case at hand, the divine 
incarnation is not at all the great decisive fact for 
salvation, but redemption rather consists princi- 
pally in the revelation of the redemptive Gnosis. 
Neither does any salutaiy significance attach itself 
to events in the life of Christ; such as his death 
and resurrection. At best, these occurrences are 
susceptible of a symbolic interpretation. Nor, in- 
deed, is there any question of an atonement; this 
is unnecessary for the reason that, under the very 
determinism of the Gnosb, there can be no ques- 
tion of guilt in the premises. The innocent subject 
involved in matter must be set free by being brought 
into touch with the spiritual, which result is effected 
through the Gnosis, or the revelation of the higher 
world and redemptive rites. 

In the first place, the work of redemption simply 
brought to soub the possibility of entering the 
realm of light; whereas the realisation 
5. The of this entrance is still menaced by all 
Mysteries, sorts of difiSculties. The soul must be 
purified of unclean elements by means 
of prescribed ceremonies, and must learn the magic 
formulas by whose aid it can protect itself against 
the wiles of the archons. These ideas appear as the 
more popular embodiments of the Gnosis in most 
of the Ophite sects. They are also practically the 
most important, being sect-producing. In the Cop- 
tic documents, the number of these rites multiplied 
incredibly. This expansion was promoted by peni- 
tential discipline, in that against recurrent sins after 
participation in the expiatory sacraments new 
mysteries had to be devised. As may well be un- 
derstood, this artificial sacramentalism neutralizes 
all moral interest. The believer's trust rests alto- 
gether in the mysteries. Through these it is that 
the soul attains to that estate in which no hostile 
powers can further molest it. Such ceremonial 
sanctities occur also among some earlier Ophitic 
sects. But we natiu^y learn veiy little on the 
subject from the treatises on heresy, because 
these sacraments are secret and are not communi- 
cated to the uninitiated. So eariy as in the Naas- 
senian H3mm, Jesus is represented as saying: " I 
will descend with the scab in my hand," with some 
obvious implication evidently of such mystic rites. 
The mysteries furthennore consist in showing the 



forms of the gods, and in yielding up the secret of the 
holy way, as it is phrased in the Hymn. This holy 
way is ihe one which the spiritual soul must follow 
when liberated from the body, in order to gain 
entrance into the divine sphere. The gods are the 
archons, who design to barricade this way. Ac- 
cordingly, the soul must be exactly acquainted with 
the successive series of these beings, and know what 
to say to each and every one of them for an effec- 
tual countersign. Sometimes, as in the Coptic docu- 
ments, these consist of mere senseless conglomera- 
tions of sounds such as are found in the papyri of 
ancient magic. Here then, religion has sunk to the 
lowest grade of sorcery. The conquest of obstacles 
on the way to the world beyond finds a place also in 
the apocryphal accounts of the apostles; notably, 
in the apostles' prayers before their death. These 
apociyphal Acts are not assignable to any definite 
sect; they are products of a vulgar type of Gnosis. 
But they are still free from magic art; and God is 
entreated simply for help against adverse powers. 
Morality is neglected where men's whole concern is 
preempted by redemptive magic. The sects are both 
of a libertine cast committing the most abominable 
excesses, and ascetic. The histoxy of the Ophitic 
sects is one of continuous degeneration; so that, 
eventually, the Church in general overcame them 
easily. See GNOsncisif, f 2, for reference to arti- 
cles which illumine the subject. 

(R. LlECHTENHAN.) 
Bibuoorapht: The sources as indicated in the text are 
IreniBUS, Har.t i. 29-31; HIppolsrtus, H<Br., v.; Clement 
of Alexandria, Siromata, iii. 4; Origen, Conirn CeUum, vi. 
24-36; Epiphanius, Hobt., xxv.-xxvi., xxxvii.-xl., xlv.; 
and the PUtia-Saphia — for editions see under Gnosticism, 
and the transl. by Q. R. S. Mead, London. 1896. Of first 
importance is the literature given under QNOflnciBM, and 
useful material will be found also in the literature under 
Mandjbanb; Manicbsams. Consult further: A. Fuld- 
ner, De OjthiHs, Rinteln, 1834; K. R. KAstlin, in TA^o- 
logiaehea Jahfhueh, 1854, pp. i. sqq.; A. Hilgenfeld, in 
ZWT, 1882, pp. 400 sqq.; R. A. Lipsius, in ZWT, 1883. 
pp. 410 sqq.; J. N. Qruber, Die Ophiien, Warsbuis, 1864; 
A. Hoenig, Die Ophiten, Berlin, 1880; A. Hamaok, in 
TU, vu. 2 (1892); W. Ans. in TU, xv (1897), 1-32; R. 
liechtenhan, Die Offenbarung im Chioelieiemua, GOttingen, 
1901; idem, in ZTFT, 1901. pp. 236 sqq.; idem^iaZNTW, 
1902, pp. 222 sqq.; C. Schmidt, in TU, zx. 4 (1901); 
E. C. H. Peithmann, Biographia aniiqua, ser. iv., parts 
1-3, Bitterfeld, 1903; £. H. Sohmitt, Die Gnoeia, vol. i.. 
Jena, 1903; E. Preuschen, Ztm OnoeUache Hymnen, 
Oiessen, 1904; DCB, iv. 80-89. 



OPTATUS: Bishop of Mileve in Numidia, author 
of a well-known work entitled De achimuUe D&na- 
iistarum adversiLs Parmenianum. Augustine, in his 
work against Parmenianus, calls him " the Bishop 
of Mileve of venerable memoiy," and Fulgentius 
places him by the side of Augustine and Ambrose 
as a defender of the Catholic faith. Apart from his 
book nothing is known of his life. According to 
Jerome the work was written in the reigns of Valen- 
tinian and Valens (364-^75); the fact that Opta- 
tus refers to the persecution of Maximian as hav- 
ing occurred sixty years before allows us to date it 
about 368. It is true that he speaks (ii. 3) of Siri- 
cius as bishop of Rome, which he was not until 384; 
but these words were considered an interpolation 
even by eariier scholars. The fact appears to be 
that the woik was originally in six books, and was 
known by Jerome in this form; the seventh is an 
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independent addition^ which was possibly written 
by Optatua himaelf in 384, when he may have re- 
vised the entire work. It is an answer from the 
Catholio side to the lost Donatist treatise of Par- 
menianus and is one of the most important sources 
for the histoiy of the controveny. 

The work is written in a conciliatory tone, and 
even when the author has allowed himself^ to bring 
grave chaiges in detail against his opponents, he 
checks himself by the recollection that they are his 
Christian brothers. He adheres throughout to the 
fundamental distinction between heretics and schis- 
matics; the former are "deserters or falsifiers of 
the creed/' and thus no Christians, while the Dona- 
tists are rebellious Christians. Ihe heretics have 
no true baptism, no power of the keys, no proper 
worship; but the Donatists, although outside of the 
Catholio Church, "have derived true sacraments 
from the common source." Thus he goes much 
further than in the latter days of the Novatian con- 
troversy Cyprian had been willing to go, who had 
denied the legitimacy of both the faith and the sac- 
raments of the schismatics, placing them practically 
on a level with heretics. Yet Optatus goes on to 
say that the possession of these gifts by the schis- 
matics is a fruitless one; they are only a " quasi- 
church," The Hif y tm giiiRhing Tn^rlfa of the trUC 

Church are, first, the possession of the sacraments — 
and here his is far from clear, if not self-contradic- 
toiy; and, secondly, catholicity in extension, while 
the Donatists exist only in Africa, outside of a 
small colony in Rome. In both these points he 
prepared the way for Augustine's doctrine of the 
Church, and it is this that constitutes his impor- 
tance in the history of dogma. Again, he takes a 
distinct step in advance of Cyprian in his doctrine 
of the sanctity of the sacraments, summed up in 
the proposition that " the sacraments are holy in 
thexnselves, not through the sanctity of men." This 
assertion of the objectivity of the sacraments was 
of fundamental importance for the development of 
western doctrine. Another part of the argument 
shows that the Cyprianic ideid view of the imity of 
the episcopate as summed up and represented in 
the Chair of Peter was still accepted and unsuspect- 
ingly fostered in Africa. Where Parmenianus 
enumerates six " gifts " of the Church (essential 
portions of its endowment), Optatus admits only 
five: cathedra, the ecumenical unity; angdua, the 
legitimate local bishop; apirUua; fona, a true bap- 
tism; and sigiUum, the orthodox creed of the Trin- 
ity. In opposition to the Donatists, who denied 
the authority of the State over their ecclesiastical 
actions, he put forth the proposition which was 
afterward taken so ill, " The State is not in the 
Church, but the Church in the State, that is in the 
Roman Empire." The seventh book shows an 
even more conciliatoiy attitude than the others; 
the conception of the unity of the Church is still 
more sharply emphasized in it. (A. Harnack.) 

Bibuoobafht: The editio jnineept was by J. Coehkeus, 
Mains, 1549; a oomoted ed. was by Baudouin, Paris, 
1662, 1509; the edition upon which later editions were 
founded was by Dupm, Paris, 1562, or Antwerp, 1569. 
reproduced in JlfPL, ».; the newest ed. is by C. Ziwsa, 
in CSEL, xxvi., Vienna, 1893. Consult C. Ziwsa, Bei- 
trOgt ftt Optaiua MiUviianutt BranoM Vindobtmennt, pp. 



16»-17d, Vienna, 1893; Ceillier, AviewM aaerU, v. 107- 
149; Harnack, Dogma, ii. 93, iii. 80, 223, ▼., paastm; 
DCB, iv. 90-93; KL, ix. 932-934. 

OPTIMISM: Philosophically the theory that 
the universe is the best possible and existence is 
essentially good. The term is modem; yet as a 
mood and a disposition optimism is as old as hu- 
man life. As a clistinct theory it was proposed about 
the same time by Lord Shaftesbury, Archbishop 
King, and Leibnitz. Shaftesbury first expounded 
it in his Inquiry concerning Virtue, written in 1692 
and surreptitiously published in 1699; King in his 
De origine mali (1702); and Leibnitz in his The^ 
dicle (1710). It had occurred independently to 
Leibnitz; but before he published on the subject 
he had read what Shaftesbury and King had writ- 
ten. Pope's EeMog on Man (1732-^34) advocated 
the doctrine in verse; Voltaire in Candide (1759) 
ridiculed it. According to Leibnitz '' there was an 
infinity of possible ways of creating the world, ac- 
cording to the different designs which God might 
form, and each possible worid depends upon con- 
ditions of certain principal designs or ends of God 
proper to itself." From this infinite number of pos- 
sible worlds God chose to bring into existence the 
present ^stem of things. And since God is a being 
not only of infinite power but of infinite wisdom 
and goodness, under the law of sufiicient reason the 
present world must be the best possible. The op- 
timism here presented rests upon an assumption 
concerning the nature of God and his purpose in 
the creation, and interprets particular experiences 
and events in the light of the worId>view. The 
theory of optimism has also been presented induct- 
ively, with the aim of showing that good or hap- 
piness preponderates over pain and evil in human 
life, and that the animal consciousness is far less 
susceptible to pain than has been commonly sup- 
posed. Moreover, experiences which, regarded 
separately, appear wholly evil, when brought into 
instrumental relations with ethical ends are seen 
to be indispensable to virtue or the good. Opti- 
mism has furnished a key to a difficult problem which 
haunted New England Theology (q.v.) from 1750 
onwards, viz., the relation of sin to the divine good- 
ness and government, or the wisdom of God in the 
permission of sin. The general principle was that 
sin is a necessary means of the greatest good. Ac- 
cording to Joseph Bellamy (q.v.) sin was a means 
through which Crod's gioxy was manifested and the 
good of the universe promoted; a doctrine drawn 
from Leibnitz, grounded on the assumption of the 
divine nature alone (Works, vol. ii., Boston, 1850). 
Samuel Hopkins (q.v.), reasoning from the same 
premises, taught that sin, even the most odious 
and abominable, was necessary for the gloiy of God 
and the good of the creature; and God can so order 
things that any number of men shall become sin- 
ful when it is most for his glory and the general 
good {Works, i. 140, 220, Boston, 1852). Stephen 
West (q.v.) maintained the desirability of sinners 
and moral evU existing, that God might exercise 
and manifest his mercy and also his hatred of sin 
(Moral Agency, p. 204, New Haven, 1772). Leon- 
ard Woods (q.v.) declared that in every instance 
in which sin occurred God preferred it to holiness. 
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N. W. Taylor (q.v.) denied that sin was the neces- 
sary means to the greatest good, but held that this 
world contained the greatest good possible to God 
{Moral OovemmerU, ii. 276, New York, 1869). 
L. F. Steams (q.v.) asserted that God intended to 
permit a certain amount of sin in his world for the 
sake of a greater good (PrewrU Day Thedogy, p. 
244, New York, 1893). The ultimate questions thus 
raised concerning sin and evil persist in other forms 
and associated with other interests, as in a general 
attitude toward life (Goethe, Emerson, and Steven- 
son), and in the implications of evolution (J. Le 
Conte, Evclulion and its Relation to Rdiguma 
Thought, New York, 1888), of the idealistic philoso- 
phy (J. Royce, The World and the Individual, New 
Yoric, 1899-1901), and of the Fatherhood of God 
(G. A. Gordon, Immortality and the New Theodicy, 
Boston, 1897). C. A. Bbckwith. 

BiBLZooBiLPHT : J. H. Aohterf oldt, OpHmiamtu tend PeuimU- 
miM, Bonn, 1855; W. Gaas, Optimiamtia und Peuimiamu», 
BeiUn. 1876; L. B. Hellenbach, Eine Philowphie de§ 
gemmden Mefuehenveralandea, Vienna, 1876; F. Bowen, 
Modem PhUoBophy, New York, 1877; J. Duboo, Der 
Optimumttt aU WeUantchauuno, Bonn, 1881; L. Stephen, 
Hial. of Engliah Thought in the 18th Century, 2 vols.. New 
York, 1881; G. Morandi, OttimUmo e peanmismot Milan, 
1891; H. Lonn, Der i/rundioae Optimiemua, Dresden, 
1897; G. H. Palmer. The Glory of the Imperfect, New York. 
1898; H. Bols, La Phiioeophie de Vhomme hetareux, Paris, 
1899; the literature under Pbbsdcisii and such works on 
the history of philosophy as those of J. E. Erdmann, 
London, 1894-96, A Weber, ib. 1896, and F. Ueberweg, 
Berlin* 1901-03. 

OPTION: The obtaining through the choice of 
the acquirer himself of a church-living that has be- 
oozne vacant. Besides, in the chapters (in which, 
at least in Germany, in consequence of the strictly 
regulated manner of the canonicate, this right is ob- 
solete to-day) there is found an option in the college 
of cardinab. E. Sehuno. 

OPUS OPERAHTIS, opus OPERATUM ("Work 
of the doer, work wrought ") : Two phrases much 
employed in discussions on the sacraments and rep- 
resenting quite closely respectively the Protestant 
and the Roman Catholic views. The first phrase 
sums up concisely the belief that the effect of the 
sacrament depends upon the spiritual disposition 
of the participant. The second emphasizes the nec- 
essary and inherent grace which flows (one may 
say) automatically from sacramental administration 
("from the thing done")* The first regards the 
sacraments as instruments which act as aids to the 
mind and enable it to make immediate approach to 
God and so to receive the grace flowing from the 
sacraments. The second makes of the sacraments 
immediate instruments through which God works 
and without which he does not work. The view of 
the Roman Catholic Church was authoritatively 
expressed in the Council of Trent (session VII., 
canons vi.-vii.). 

The conception of sacraments and the like woik- 
ing ex opere operato is not confined to Christian the- 
ology. It is a part of Brahmanic and Hindu be- 
lief that, e.g., the sacrifice operates automatically, 
and that whatever is said or done by the officiant 
during the ceremony has inevitably its appropriate 
effect independent of the disposition or intention 
of the ben^ciary (who is altogether passive) or even 



of the celebrant, whose chance word or act, even, is 
irrevocable. 

OPZOOMER, 6p-ztl'mer, CORNELIS WILLEM: 
Dutch theologian; b. at Rotterdam Apr. 20, 1821; 
d. at Osterbeek Aug. 22, 1892. Educated at the 
high school at Leyden, he became professor of phi- 
losophy at the University of Utrecht at the age of 
twenty-four. Jurisprudence was his specialty, but 
he distinguished hiinaAlf also in oriental and clas- 
sical literature, art, and philosophy; but it is espe- 
cially for his apologetics, reconciling the conflicting 
relation of science with religion, that he is men- 
tioned here. Coming to Leyden as a young enthu- 
siast over the Reformed confession, he passed under 
the influence of the heterodoxy of the Groningen 
theology on the infallibility of the Scriptures, and 
was soon cast into violent controversy, as indicated 
by his Aniwoord aan Isaac Da Costa, ier wederleg- 
ging van het stukje: Rekenschap van gevoelens (1843). 
With the revival of apologetics, Opsoomer distin- 
guished the actual from the ideal in Christianity; 
for the former, he demanded historical proof and 
attached himself to the TQbingen School (q.v.); for 
the latter he demanded none but rational grounds. 
He heartily recommended the system and method 
of K. Krause, and drew upon himself the chaige 
of arch-heretic and pantheist. De leer van Qod bij 
Schelling, Hegd, en Krause was an effort to estab- 
lish the Christian faith on the basis of philosophy. 
Soon he aroused greater antagonism by turning 
from speculation to the experience, philosophy, and 
inductive logic of John Stuart Mill as a method not 
only for thought but also for ethics, because of the 
certain results of natural science. The fruit of this 
investigation resulted in De twijfd des Hjds, de toeg- 
wijzer der tockomst (1850); De weg der wetenschap 
(Utrecht, 1851); Het wezen der kennis (Amsterdam, 
1863); Wetenschap en WijsbegeerU (1857); Geschie- 
denes der Wijsbegeerte (1860) and Een nieuwe kri- 
tiek der wijsbegeerte (1871). He was accused of be- 
ing a preacher of sensualism and of a coarse-minded 
morality (Het teeken des Hjds, 1858); but unjustly, 
because he gave empiricism a new application by 
supplementing sensual perception as the only source 
of natural science, with an independent subjective 
spiritual perception. He endeavored to construct 
a theory of the universe possessing scientific cer- 
tainty, out of immediate experience and certain 
logic, for the materials of which he distinguished 
the sensual, esthetic, and moral sensations as mutu- 
ually independent, to which he added a fourth, 
namiely, " the religious sensation " (De waarheid 
en hare kenbronnen, 1859) . Opzoomer's position now 
rapidly gained adherents; his lecture-room became 
thronged; and, by his profound thought, clear 
presentation, and brilliant rhetoric, he became the 
leader of the liberals and one of the founders of 
modem theology in his own land. He also under- 
took to popularize philosophy among the laity 
(Cariesius, 1861), and also science (Naiuurkennis en 
Naiuurpoigie, 1858). 

The fundamental presupposition of Opzoomer's 
original religious philosophy was the verity of re- 
ligion and the impossibility to thought of an essen- 
tial contradiction between religion and science. 
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At first he asserted a monism in which he identified 
faith and reason. He presupposed a supeisensual 
consciousness and, through an acute analysis of the 
same, thought to rise to a consciousness of the ab- 
solute. The existence of God, ethical freedom, 
consciousness of sin, and immortality, he evolved 
from the conception of infinite being. Anthro- 
pomorphism and miracles he rejected by resolving 
the antithesis of deism and pantheism, transcend- 
ence and immanence, the natural and the super- 
natural, in the realisation that the finite is wholly 
conditioned upon the infinite. Ethics is thus only 
an emanation of religious faith {Het we$en der deugd, 
1848; De vruchi der godadienat). However, with the 
revolution of his philosophical position, he dis- 
missed the identity of faith with science. Faith 
pronounced the dictum that God reigns; science 
answered the question how he reigns. Religion was 
adaptable to all scientific theories, and the attacks 
of science were due to the adherence of religion to 
an antiquated hypothesis. The postulate of em- 
piricism was the law of causation, in scientific 
knowledge as well as historical reality, the appli- 
cation of which was imperative upon Biblical nar- 
rative. He excluded miracles from the spiritual as 
well as the material, and in the name of religion 
banished free will. In the expulsion of the unscien- 
tific from religion he saw the latter not only left 
unimpaired but he saw also the reconciliation of 
faith and science and the advent of another Refor- 
mation (De geest der nieuwe richHng, 1862; De gode- 
dienei, 1864). He invited an unlimited criticism 
in the Church. He presided over the first assembly 
of the Netherland Protestant Union oiganirod 
against the conservative confessional reactionaries 
at the exclusion, in 1857, of religious instruction 
from the state schools. He dreamed of the Church 
of the future as based on piety alone and embracing 
all Christians. The most dangerous foe he recog- 
nised in skepticism, which he exposed as untenable 
and unreasonable, and further set forth how nearly 
philosophical religion borders on scientific certainty, 
if only the methods of science are employed, seeing 
that science for itself dares to conclude upon the 
reality of existence from no other source than per- 
ception. Mathematics and poetry he regarded as 
worthy elements of both the scientific and relig- 
ious systems. A material science he deplored, and 
in a one-sided scientific evolution he feared pessi- 
mistic gloom and menace to culture. Only the 
harmonious union of science and religion would 
satisfy all the demands of life, and therefore to him 
philosophy remained the sovereign science which 
was able to reconcile man with himself. 

(I. MOLENAAR.) 
Bxbuoobapht: J. P. Trottet, in Revue chrUienne, 1860, pp. 
340 sqq.; J. H. Scholten, Twee briefen over hel materiai- 
ieme, Amsterdam, 1860; idem. Hel krtiieeh Standpttnkt 
•on C. W, Opeoomer, tb. 1860; F. A. van Hartsen, Het 
empiriciame van Mr. C. W. Opeoomer, Zalt-Bommel. 
1866; idem, Inleiding tat de vnitbeoeerie, Haarlem. 1865; 
A. Pieraon, in De CHde, Mar., 1893; Van der Wyok, in 
ZeOechnft fUr Philoeophie und phUoeophieehe Kritik, evi 
(18a5).l-19. 

ORANGB, SYNODS OF: Two synods held at 
Orange in the south of France. The first took place 
on Nov. 8, 441, under the presidency of Hilary of 



Aries (q.v.), Eucherius of Lyons also being present. 
Seventeen bishops attended the meeting. Thirty 
canons were passed, dealing with unction, the per> 
mission of penance, the right of asylum; recom- 
mending caution to bishops in the ordination of 
foreign clergy, the consecration of churches out- 
side of their own jurisdictions, and other matters; 
imposing limitations on the administraticMi of eccle- 
siastical rites to those who were in any way defect- 
ive, either in body or mind; and emphaairing the 
du^ of celibacy for those belonging to the clerical 
state, especiaUy deacons and widows, with express 
reference to canon viii. of the synod of Turin (401). 
The exact interpretation of some of them (ii., iii., 
xvii.) is doubtful. Canon iv. is in conflict with a 
decretal of Pope Siricius; and ii. and xviii. betray 
an inclination to resist the introduction of Roman 
customs. These canons were confirmed at Aries 
about 443 (see Arlbs, Stnodb op). On July 3, 529, 
another synod took place at Orange, which in the 
mean time had passed under Buigundian and then 
Ostrpgothic rule. This meeting, for which oocaaioii 
was given by the consecration of a church built by 
the governor of Gallia Narbonensis, was attended 
by fourteen bishops under the presidency of CsBsa- 
rius of Aries. Its decrees, which have a certain 
importance in the history of Augustinianism, re- 
ceived the papal sanction. (E. Hennecke.) 
Bibuoobatht: Canon* of the Second Council of Orano^. 

AJ>. 5«9, London. 1882; Hefele, ConeiUenaeechiehU, n. 

291-295, 724 sqq., Eng. truwl., iii. 159-164, it. 152 aqq.; 

J. Sinnond, Concilia anUtua OalKm, i. 70 sqq., 215 aqq^ 

Paris. 1629. 

ORARIUM. See VBamsNTB and Inbignia, 

ECGLBSIAfirriCAL. 

ORATORIO. See Sacbed Music, II., 2, ({ 5, 6. 

ORATORY: Name of a place of prayer. When, 
in the early C3iurch, parochial churches were estab- 
lished, celebration of the sacraments and public 
worship, with certain exceptions, came to be con- 
fined to these; and sanctuaries in connection with 
private homes and corporate institutions, which 
were frequently memorials and martyries, were 
limited to private prayer and were called oratories. 
" People's oratory " was also a nanoe applied to the 
nave of a church. Later the term chi4>el came into 
use and applies to adjunct sanctuaries of private 
houses, court-houses, colleges, monasteries, or 
churches. 
Bibuoobapbt: Bingham, Origifiee, VIII., v. 2; H. D. If. 

Spenoe, White Robe of Chwehee, p. 2, New York, 1900. 

ORATORY OF THE DIVINB LOVE: {Orato- 
rium divini amorie): The name of a circle of re- 
formers at Rome in the sixteenth century. Among 
analogies to Protestantism in Italy, Ranke (Popea^ 
i. 101 sqq.) accords first place to this institution. 
It was an attempt to effect a reform within the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, but without such a separsr 
tion ae Luther brought on. Only so far does the 
analogy obtain as that pious men at Rome (about 
1520), such as Giberti (q.v.), Sadoleto, Giovanni 
Pietro Caraffa (see Paul IV., Pope), and others, 
availed themselves of such means as the Church 
afforded for the purification of church life; namely, 
sedulous participation in the divine office and the 
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wic r ftTn ent , pilgrimages, fasting, almsgiving, and the 
bke. But they do not strike to the heart of the Ref- 
onnation movement, and issue with little result of a 
permanent character. The participants remained 
loyal members of the Roman Catholic Church. They 
assembled, some fifty or sixty in number, at 
Trastevere, in the Church of St. Dorothea. A similar 
society existed at Verona, in the circle of Bishop 
GiberU. The Roman Oratory appears to have 
reached its termination during the assault and 
plundering of the city, in 1527; but an Archicon- 
fralemUas Divini Amoris, transferred from St. 
Dorothea to St. Andrew, in 1750, is yet in existence. 
The significance of the Oratoiy rests not upon its 
direct results, which were slight, but rather on the 
fact that the experience of one of its individual 
members, Gsetano of Thiene, furnished the vital 
impulse for the founding of a separate order (see 
TsATiNBa). K. Bekrath. 

Bibuoo&apbt: The chief Bource m A. Caracciolo, Vita 
PayU IV., p. 182. Cologne, 1612. Conmilt further: Mies 
Tueker, in the EngliMh Hialorieal Review^ xviii. 6, pp. 27, 
M; K. Bennth, Bernard Ockino, p. 58, Bninswick, 1892. 

ORATORY, PRIESTS OF THE. See Nbri, 
Phiup, Saint, and the Oratorians. 

ORDEAL. 

Definition and Character (ID. 

The Fire Test (| 2). 

Water (f 3). 

Other Ordeals (f 4). 

Among Primitive Peoples (§5). 

In Non-Chriatian Codes (| 6). 

In the Old Testament ({ 7). 

In Christianity (| 8). 

Official Ecclesiastical Position (i 9). 

The ordeal is a form of trial to determine guilt or 
innocence, in which trial superhmnan intelligence 
is suppoeed to control the operation and to guide 
to right results. The word is Anglo-Saxon (ordd 
or crdtd, " judgment ")f and it occurs in cognate 
form in Old Saxon, Old Friesic, Dutch, 
I. Defini- Old High German; Germ. Urtheil; the 
tkmand phrase used for the idea in German 
Chaxacter. well brings out its distinctive eharsuii- 
tBT—GoUe&'Urthea, " judgment of 
God." The essence of the ordeal is an appeal to 
deity to give a decision in a doubtful case; it as- 
sumes that God will bring innocence to hght, if 
need be even by a miracle. It arose in an evident 
desixe to do justice, and in a recognition of the 
fallibility of human knowledge and discernment. 
These same human faculties are, of course, the cause 
of the prevalence and continuance of what science 
shows to have been a superstition. It is to be noted 
that the fatal consequences which so often attended 
the test were not derived from a pimitive intent, 
sinee punishment was never the essential element^ 
The process had its roots in the animistic stage of 
religious development, in which the belief was held 
that the innumerable spirits thought to exist were 
interested in and affected the lot of human beings. 
It persists in the barbaric stage, often leaving only 
relies in a higher stratum of practise, but it fre- 
quently reciirs as a relic in advanced civilizations. 
It has affiliations with magic, since many of the 
means used to forecast or influence the future were 
employed m the ordeal. The Oath (q.v.) common in 



judicial processes in Christian lands is a distinct relic 
of the ordeal; its essential character being the ap- 
peal to deity either symbolically by the raising of 
the hand or the kissing of the Book or verbally in 
the formula ** So help me, Godl " The principal 
ordeals employ fire, water, earth, or a combination 
of these substances or forces with others, and also 
employ many other means which have a symbolic 
or magical force. 

In the case of fire, very persistent is the method 
of walking with bared feet over burning coals, or 
between fires fiercely burning. Not infrequent is 
the putting of the hand into the fire, or the leaping 
into or through the flames. But much more usual 

is the use of hot iron, very frequently 

2. The in the shape of plowshares (seven or 

Fire Test nine or ten or twelve — sacred numbers) 

heated to redness, the subject either 
walking blindfold — when chance directs the issue 
— or treading on each one, the decision then de- 
pending upon the degree of injury inflicted. Fully 
as common is the carrying in the hand (sometimes 
after the latter has passed through a ceremonial 
which may or may not lessen the susceptibility to 
damage by heat) of a heated iron, sometimes of 
nondescript shape, or it might be a plowshare, 
or a ball of fixed or of undetermined weight, a 
stated distance and either casting it down or placing 
it in a definite spot or receptacle. In rare cases the 
iron was applied to the tongue. After carrying the 
iron, genex^y the hands were bandaged and sealed 
by the officials conducting the ordeal, and the band- 
ages were removed on the third or a later day and 
an inspection of the injuries made. The extent, or 
presence or absence, of injury determined the guilt 
or innocence of the suspects. According to Indian, 
Norse, and Christian legend, sacred relics were sub- 
jected to the test by fire and came out unharmed, 
thus establishing their genuineness. It is an in- 
teresting fact that in Christendom the abbeys were 
often the guardians of the iron used, which had often 
received episcopal benediction. Altogether unusual 
was the test by molten metal which appears only 
in Zoroastrian circles (see below). 

The tests by water were exceedingly numerous 
and diverse, this substance naturally lending itself 
to a variety of forms of use. Thus it was employed 
cold, after invocation or imprecation was pro- 
noimced over it by the religious or judicial official; 

it wsjs given pure as a potion, the im- 
3. Water, precation being supposed to bring evil 

on the recipient in case of guilt; or it 
was mixed with some substance innocuous in itself 
but supposed to work evil in the case of guilt (so in 
the Hebrew water of jealousy; see below), just as 
when the water was drunk pure as above; or a 
poison was added, the idea then being that super- 
human powers would protect the innocent from 
harm. Or the suspect was lowered or thrown into 
a lake or river, the underlying assumption being 
that water as a pure and piuifying element rejects 
those whom guilt has rendered impure; sometimes 
the principle of the counterbalance was employed, 
the suspect being enclosed (bound) in one ^k and 
a stone in another, the two being tied together and 
thrown into the water; if the man floated, he was 
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innocent. By this same test the legitimacy of chil- 
dren was detennined by the Celts and Teutons, 
those which floated being owned as legitimate. In 
India self-immersion is practised while an arrow is 
shot and retrieved — a mere test of ability to hold 
the breath. A legendary form attributes to cold 
water the power to scald the guilty who dares the 
test. Far more common was the use of hot water, 
taking its place with the use of the plowshare and 
ball described above. The usual method was to 
deposit some object — a stone, ring, piece of metal, 
or the like — ^in a caldron of water the ebullition of 
which kept the object in motion; the suspect was 
then obliged to plunge his hand and arm into the 
water and produce the object. In the case of the 
Ainus the decision rests upon the degree of injury 
received. In less primitive circumstances the hand 
is bandaged and sealed and judgment is rendered as 
in the case of the fire ordeals above. This test ia 
preceded by exorcism or adjuration of the element, 
the religious conduct of the test being the invariable 
accompaniment. In India the Brahmins officiate, 
in Africa the ju-ju man, in Christendom the bishop, 
abbot, or priest. In India and elsewhere substi- 
tutes for hot water are employed, as hot oil or 
melted butter. 

While fire and water, possibly, as the two ele- 
ments universally employed in ceremonial purifi- 
cation, are most used, other substances and meth- 
ods are common. (1) Elarth is used, as in India, 
where a clod is taken from a furrow and put in the 
subject's mouth, after which he swears 
4. Other to his innocence; in the Hebrew rit- 
Ordeals, ual earth or dust is taken from the 
floor of the tabernacle; in Africa soil 
is taken from a place supposed to be haunted by 
spirits; in Australia, in case of a disputed title to 
land, earth is taken from the plot under discussion. 
(2) The balance is employed in India; the suspect 
is first accurately weighed; after an interval he 
again sits in the scales, after the adjuration: ** Thou, 
O Balance, art the mansion of truth; thou wast 
anciently contrived by deities: declare the truth, 
therefore, O giver of success, and clear me from all 
suspicion. If I am guilty, O venerable as my own 
mother, then, sink me down; but if innocent, raise 
me aloft " (cited by H. C. Lea, SupentUion and 
Force f p. 295, Philadelphia, 1878). If he rises in the 
scales, he is pronounced innocent. In Christianity 
this form of ordeal was employed in witch trials, the 
Bible being used as the counterbalance in England, 
Holland, Himgary, and other coimtries. (3) As 
noted above, in the water ordeal poison is sometimes 
mixed with the water. Poison is also employed alone, 
the particular substance varying with the environ- 
ment, a miracle being worked, it is supposed, to de- 
clare innocence. This is especially common in Africa, 
particularly in cases of witchcraft, and there the 
poison bean is the ordinary means, this being re- 
sponsible for probably thousands of deaths yearly. 
(4) Quite common is what among Anglo-Saxons was 
called the corsmed. The people named took a small 
piece of bread or cheese consecrated by the usual 
ceremonies and administered it to the suspect, the 
guilty being supposed unable to swallow it. In 
India this took the form of a kind of rice conse- 



crated by invocations to deities, while among the 
Dravidian tribes salt was used in the same way. It 
was almost inevitable that in Christianity this 
should pass over into the use of the host, and there 
was accompanied by a prayer to God or Christ so 
to constrict the throat of the guilty, that he should 
be unable to swallow it. That auto-suggestion 
made this effective is certain beyond a doubt. Hil- 
debrand employed this against Heniy IV., who re- 
fused the test. (5) The use of religious symbols 
was common, as when in Africa a fetish is taken 
in the hand and the oath of expuigation taken. 
Like reasoning caused in Christianity the use of 
the cross. Here the ordeal might be singular or 
dual or plural, suspect, or complainant and defend- 
ant, or these and their witnesses standing with arms 
outstretched before the cross, the first to lower his 
arms being adjudged to have lost his cause. Among 
the Irish the ordeal of the cross and salt are com- 
bined in the ordeal to which suspected fairy change- 
lings are subjected, the use of these compelling the 
return of the abstracted infant. (6) The lot was 
employed, this being regarded. as especially effect- 
ive in giving scope to the deity's power to make 
innocence manifest. (7) In Christian nations from 
the thirteenth century use has been made of the 
bier-right. A suspected murderer is brought into 
the presence of the corpse of a murdered person 
and made to touch it, the belief being that on con- 
tact with the guilty person the corpse would bleed 
afresh. In the late Middle Ages this form was em- 
ployed especially against Jews who were accused of 
killing Christian girls. (8) The oath, either actual 
or implicit, is in all the preceding usually essential, 
the person undeigoing the ordeal asseverating his 
innocence in solemn form. In modem Christian 
lands it is the one ordeal in common use, and is the 
survival of the compurgatorial ordeal. It is an ap- 
peal to deity in direct form, and among backward 
peoples it is still a superstition that perjury will re- 
sult in an immediate or eariy visitation of God in 
physical form. While judicial investigations tend 
in the mass to run in grooves, ingenuity and unique- 
ness of personality or singularity of ciroumst&nce 
have ever influenced to expedients not '* orthodox " 
or usual. These can not here be catalogued. 

The field of the ordeal is the world. In Africa 
this institution blooms. Among the Barotse the 
hot-water ordeal is used to detect sorcerers, and the 
peeling of the skin shows guilt. The vicarious test 
is used — ^to fowls are given the poison 
5. Among bean, and the death of the fowl proves 
Primitive the offense (L. Decle, Three Years in 
Peoples Savage Africa^ p. 76, London, 1898), 
or the lizard fetish is whipped, and the 
thief or wisard confesses to avoid the anger of the 
fetish. Or the poison bean is swallowed by the in- 
dividual accused, and death reveala guilt. Or a 
feather is plucked from the imder side of a fowl's 
wing and thrust through the suspect's tongue; if 
the feather bends, innocense is proved (M. fi. Kings- 
ley, West African Studies, pp. 160-161, 490, Lon- 
don, 1899). In Madagascar a harmless liquor is 
drunk and proves poisonous in case of guilt (J. S. 
C. Dumont d'Urville, Voyage piUoresqite autour du 
monde, i. 181; cf. C. Keller, Madagasoar, Mauri- 
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tius, pp. 95-96, London, 1900). In Ceram food on 
which a Bword has been laid serves the same pur- 
pose; and in Tenimber the suspect sips of his own 
blood in which a sword has been dipped (J. G. F. 
Biedel, De Slnik en Kroe9-harige rasaen huschen 
SeUbes en Papua, pp. 129, 284, The Hague, 1886). 
A Samoyed drinks water to which gunpowder and 
earth have been added and in which a sword has 
been dipped, and invokes sickness, powder, and 
sword on himself if he be guilty (J. Georgi, Lea 
NaHona Samoyeds, p. 48, St. Petersburg, 1776); 
and Malays have a custom exactly parallel (W. W. 
Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 528, London, 1900). The 
Balinese use a bowl of pure water (A. Featherman, 
Social Hist, of the Racee of Mankind, ii. 408, Lon- 
don, 1885). It is not unlikely that the element of 
the ordeal is to be traced in the initiation into the 
mysteries of savage tribes, the purport being to 
discover the acceptability of the candidates to the 
spirits which are patrons of the mysteries (cf. A. 
Lang, Myth, Riliud, and Rdigion, i. 281 sqq., Lon- 
don, 1887; R. H. Codrington, Melaneeian Studies, 
chap, v., ib. 1891; J. G. Fraser, Odden Bough, iii. 
204 sqq., 422 sqq., ib. 1900; and the work of Decle 
cited above, p. 78). 

The native conservatism of man would justify 
the expectation that a custom so imiversal among 
primitive peoples would perpetuate itself among 
those more advanced and become parts of recog- 
nixed judicial procedure. This is found to be the 
case. In Babylonia, in the code of 
6. In Hon- Hanmiurabi (see Hammurabi and His 
Christian Code) §{ 2 and 132 provide for the 
Codes. ordeal of water by casting into " the 
holy river" a suspected sorcerer or 
adulteress, the floating of the suspect proving in- 
nocence (contraiy to the usual judgment, see be- 
low). In Zoroastrianism the Vendidad (iv. 64-55) 
notes an ordeal of ** brimstone, golden, truth- 
knowing water," but the context throws no light 
upon the method of employing it. In iv. 44-46 
(128) boiling water appears as the means. The 
Shayast la-Shayast (xv. 14-17) notes the unique 
ordeal of molten metal which, poured over the body 
or breast of the believer, is harmless or even pleas- 
ant; but on sinners, eats the very flesh; the same 
source (xiii. 17) refers to the six hot ordeals of the 
Husparam (Sakadun) Nask. The Dadistani Dinik 
(xxxvii. 74) refers to an ordeal of poison which ap- 
parently the litigant seeks to evade. The Dinkart 
(iv. 33) refers to fire and melted iron. In India the 
Institutes of Vishnu (chaps. ix.-xiv.; Eng. transl., 
SBE, Am. ed., viii. 1, pp. 52-61) regulate the 
use of ordeals and name tiiose which involve hold- 
ing, while taking the oath, a blade of grass, or of 
sesamum, or of silver or gold, or of the lump of 
earth from the furrow; the sacred libation of three 
handfuls of water in which an image has been 
washed, the balance, fire, water, and poisons, are 
also named and treated. In an Indian fire ordeal 
in the code of Yajnavalkya, the subject bathed, 
rubbed his hands with rice bran, with a series of 
seven vegetable objects, and with barley moistened 
with curds, and then invoked the fire: " Thou, O 
fire, pervadest aU things; O cause of purity, who 
givest evidence of virtue and of sin, declare the 



truth in my hand." He then carried the hot iron 
the stipulated distance. 

In the Old Testament is given a typical ease of 
the ordeal, the entire process being expressly under 
the protection and direction of religious author- 
ities (Num. V. 11-31). An offering of distinctive 
character, one-tenth of an ephah of barley meal 
without on and frankincense, is brought to the 
priest and held during the trial by the woman sus- 
pected of wrongdoing. Into water 

7. In the that has been consecrated by the priest 
Old he puts dust from the floor of the 

Testament tabernacle, and this mixture is held by 
the woman while the priest utters over 
her a promise of immunity from harm in case of her 
innocence, which, however, becomes a terrible impre- 
cation if she be guilty, to which the woman gives 
assent. The promise or imprecation is written in a 
book and then blotted out with part of the water 
of ordeal. Next the offering is taken from the 
woman's hand, waved toward the altar and a hand- 
ful of it burned; then the woman drinks the rest 
of the potion and goes free if she is innocent; or, in 
case of guilt, she is supposed to suffer death in a 
horrible form through the disruptive action of the 
otherwise harmless potion. There is no necessity in 
this case to fall back upon the explanation offered 
of infection by plague through water or dust in 
cases in which death followed the ordeal; a much 
closer and more effective explanation lies ready to 
hand in the operation of auto-suggestion — a principle 
abundantly in evidence among both primitive and 
advanced peoples. The essential of the ordeal is 
employed in the use of the lot, as when Achan's 
offense was discovered (Josh. vii. 13-26) and in the 
case of Jonathan's breach of taboo (I Sam. xiv. 36- 
45). The combat of David with Goliath is an 
instance of the wager of battle. It is noteworthy 
that David speaks again and again of the Philis- 
tine defying '* the armies of the living God," and 
in his answer to the taunt of Goliath says: " I 
come to thee in the name of the Lord of hosts, the 
God . . . whom thou hast defied " (I Sam. xvii). 
It is held by rabbinic interpreters of Ex. xxxii. 30 
that the drinking of the watier in which the gold 
dust from the c^ of Sinai was mixed was an or- 
deal, the gold making red the beards of those who 
had worshiped the idol. As exegesis this is, of 
course, unscientific; but it is interesting as mark- 
ing the continuance of the superstition among the 
Jews. In effect, but not in purpose, the episode of 
the three children in the fieiy furnace (Dan. iii.) 
was an ordeal. 

The peoples who were converted to Christianity 
brought with them this institution, and here, too, 
for a time the sanction of religion was given to its 
employment. Moreover, the legal status of the 
process is exhibited in the phrase used in docu- 
ments of the form judicium ferri, " judgment by 
iron," in the fact that the weight of 
8. la Chris- the iron was in some parts fixed by 
tisnity. law and the method of use was de- 
termined in the same nuumer, while 
the hand, after bandaging, was sealed by the judge's 
signet. The process as a judicial means is em- 
bodied in a mmiber of European codes from the 
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eighth to the twelfth centuries, such as the Salic, 
Visigothic, Anglo-Saxon, and Lombardic, rangmg 
from England to Hungaiy and from Norway to 
Spain and Italy (cf. MGH, LegtB, v. 599 sqq., 
and translations in Thatcher and McNeal, Source 
Book, pp. 400 8qq.)< The relation to the Church is 
shown by the fact that the ordeal was often pre- 
ceded by a two days' fast on bread and water in 
the case of the iron ordeal, three days if water 
was iised, and the test took place after reception 
of the sacrament, that (as in Spain) the bishop 
blessed the iron, that often the abbeys were the 
custodians of the implements used, that the in- 
quisition had recoiu'se to it, that such adjurations 
were used at the sacrament preceding as: " This 
body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ be to 
thee this day a manifestation " (E. Baluse, Miacd- 
lanea, ed. J. D. Mansi, ii. 575 etc., 4 vols., Paris, 
1761-64), and that exorcism of water was carried 
out with the use of a number of formulie still pre- 
served in Baluze. There was in many cases a solemn 
ceremony in the church, while the water, iron, or 
plowshare was placed in the church porch and 
sprinkled with holy water. The Slavs of Mecklen- 
burg (to cite only one example out of many) when 
converted were directed to refrain from taking 
oaths at sacred trees, fountains, and the like, to 
bring criminals to be tried by the hot iron or plow- 
share (E. lindenboig, Scriptores rerum Oermana- 
rum, p. 215, Frankfort, 1609). Hincmar of Reims 
defended on symbolic grounds the ordeal of boiling 
water, since it combined the elements of fire and 
water, and thus represented the final judgment and 
the deluge (Z>e divortio Lotharii, vi. in MPL, cxxv.). 
The ordeal of cold water he defended on the same 
ground as did non-Christians: ** The pure nature of 
water recognises as impure and rejects as incom- 
patible human nature which has become infected 
with guilt." 

Yet the official attitude of the Church was not con- 
sistent. Synods in numbers directed, approved, or 
commended its use (so Salzburg, 799; Mainz, 848; 
Soissons, 853; Worms, 868, cf. Hefele, Concilienge' 
achichle, iv. 370; Tribur, 895; Tours, 925; Seligen- 
fltadt, 1023; Mainz, 1028; Auch, 1068; Gran, 1099; 

and Reims, 1157, against the Cathari). 

g. Official Gregoiy VII. (107^-85) approved and 

Ecdesiasti- used it; Calixtus II. approved it at 

cal IHMitiaa. Reims (1 1 19) . Other ecclesiastics than 

Hincmar (ut sup.) defended it, such as 
Guibert of Nogent (q.v.) and John, bishop of 
Avranches (1061); Ivo of Chartres (q.v.) pro- 
noimced its decisions indisputable, while Honorius 
of Autun (q.v.) claimed it as a prerogative of his 
order (the Benedictine). In 1182 the abbey of La 
Seauve received the right to enjoy the revenues 
proceeding from the fees chaiged for the process. 
Yet there was an intermittent undercurrent of pro- 
test beginning early. Avitua of Vienne (see Avrrus, 
ALcncus EcDicins) in the sixth century objected to 
the use of the wager of battle; Agobard of Lyons 
(q.v.) wrote two works against the ordeal; Pope 
Leo IV. (847-855) condemned it, as did Stephen V. 
(885-891), Sylvester H. (999-1003), Alexander II. 
(at the Fourth Lateran Synod, 1215, which fori>ade 
•oclesiastica] ceremonies at ordeals), and Honorius 



III. (1216-27). The civil power shows the 
wavering. Chariemagne sanctioned the ordeal of 
the cross among his descendants in cases of diq>ute 
regarding territory; Louis le-I>6bonnaire prohibited 
it (816); his son, Lothair, first fdlowed Louis, and 
then sanctioned it; Heniy IV. in 1219 directed 
judicial officers to employ other methods, this being 
prohibited by the Churdh; Alexander II. of Scot- 
land (thirteenth century) forbade it, as did the 
Neapolitan code of 1231. While then liie ordeal was 
used under Christian auspices at least as eariy as 
the sixth century it was sUU alive at the end of the 
thirteenth century in Germany, in the sixteenth it 
survived in Spain. During the sixteenth century 
the cold-water ordeal was revived in Germany for 
the trial of witches, and in the seventeenth was a 
recognized judicial procedure in France. James I. 
of England defended the ordeal, and in his tiznes 
it was employed in Scotland, and in the nineteenth 
oentuiy in Belgium; while upon the basis of a con- 
fession procured by the use of the bier-right a 
conviction was obtained in New Yoric State in 
1824 and is recorded in the law books. On Nov. 
17, 1908, it is reported from MonticeUo, Ark., that 
an odd ordeal was proposed at a coroner's inquest, 
viz., that the suspect's gun be fired, it being claimed 
that if he were guilty, blood stains would show on 
the barrel. After the test, the negro who proposed 
it pointed out a red stain on the barrel (which 
proved to be a rust stain), and the accused at once 
cut his throat. Geo. W. Gujiobe. 

Bxbuoorapbt: Numerous Oennan liturgical formulaB for 
the ordeal are collected and edited by K. Zeiimer in MOH, 
Leo., aectao V., i (1886). 690 aqq.; material is collected in 
TruntUUiona and ReprinU from the Orioinal Sourcea, vol. 
iv., Philadelphia, 1807. The chief work on the ordeal aa 
employed by Christendom is F. Patetta, Le Ordalie, Turin, 
1800; the best work in Enclish is H. C. Lea, Svperttiium 
and Force, Philadelphia, 1803 (very full and satisfactory). 
Consult J. L. C. Qrimm, DeuUche ReehU-AUeriklkmer, pp. 
008 sqq.. QAttincen, 1828; H. T. Buckle, Hut, of Civili' 
Motion, London, 1867; H. Brunner, Deuteche RochUgo^ 
ochichU, 2 vols.. Leipsic, 1802; K. T<ehmann. Dae Bakrgt^ 
richt, in OermanitHeehe Abhandlvnoen sum 70 OebwtetoQ iT. 
von Maurere, Qdttingen. 1803; J. B. Thayer, PreUminary 
TreaHee on Evidence, vol. i.. Boston, 1806. On the prac- 
tise amonc orientals consult: E. Sehlacintweit. Die 
GotUtuHheile der Inder, Munich, 1866; S. Das, Journey to 
Lhaea, pp. 188 sqq., Calcutta, 1803; L. Dede. Three years 
in Savage Africa, p. 76. London, 1808; Miss M. H. Kinss- 
l«y, Weei African Sttidiee, pp. 162>166, London. 1800; J. 
G. Fraser, The Cfoiden Bough, 3 vols., ib. 1000; C. Keller. 
Madagaaoar, pp. 05-06, ib. 1000; E. B. TVIor, PrimiHve 
CuUure, ib. 1003. The best sources for a study of the 
ethnic phase of the subject are the books of travel amooc 
primitive peoples. 

ORDER OF SALVATION (Ordo boIiOu): A 
technical term of Protestant dogmatics to desig- 
nate the consecutive steps in the woric of the Holy 
Spirit in the appropriation of salvation. The phrase 
seems to occur for the first time in Buddeus (Ifuii- 
itOionea theologia dogmatics, p. 40, 
Histozy Leipsic, 1723), but the idea is an inher- 
of the ' ent constituent of the older Protes- 
Term. tant dogmatics. In medieval theology 
no definite analogue appears. As Prot- 
estantism proceeded from tho criticism and displace- 
ment of the Roman Catholic conceptions of repent- 
ance, faith, and works, and as it recognised in faith 
the form of the religious conviction, its interest 
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from the beginning was turned toward the origin 
and development of religious acts in man. It was 
Calvin who grouped the conceptions of the order 
of salvation in a eystematic way, by treating first 
of faith, then of repentance as regeneration and 
convexsion which comprise the whole life of the 
Chiifitian, then of justification, and finally of elec- 
tion. The Protestant confessions do not advance 
beyond this circle. Repentance, which comprises 
contrition and faith, is effected by the Law and 
the Gospel. The believer receives justification and 
forgiveness of sins as, on the other hand, his faith 
— ^the beginning of a new life effected by the Holy 
Spirit — shows itself in good works (Augs. Con., 
art. xiL; Formula of Concord, SoUda dedaratio, 
art. xi., (I 17 sqq.). Among the older Lutheran dog- 
maticians and among the Reformed essentially the 
same order is foimd, but the division of the Re- 
formed was superior to that of the Lutherans in its 
simplicity and its conspicuous subordination of 
religious conditions to divine effects. The modem 
development of the doctrine begins with Schleier- 
macher. He interpreted the different parts of the 
order of salvation as proceeding from Christian con- 
sciousness. Regeneration, as the fact of being re- 
ceived into life commimion with Christ, comprises 
within itself the entrance into a new relation of 
man to God as well as the basis of a new form of 
life. The former is justification, the latter conver- 
sion; conversion indudes penitence or repentance, 
which is effected by the view of the perfection of 
Christy and faith as ** the desire to accept the im- 
pulses of Christ." Justification consists in the ex- 
perience of the foigiveness of sins and adoption, 
and is therefore a subjective condition mediated 
by conversion. The division of Schleiermacher has 
found followers here and there in modem dog- 
matics, but, on the whole, the conceptions of the 
old dogmaticians have b:cn retained. 

In spite of the fact that the earlier conceptions 
are still in force, there exist considerable variations 
concerning their explanation and connection. In 
the Bible there is set forth no order of salvation in 
the sense of later dogmatics. The Biblical concep- 
tions may be arranged in the follow- 
Biblkal ing manner: (1) Christ calls sinners to 
Teaching, repentance and saves them (Blatt. ix. 
13, xi. 28 sqq.). By his work Christ 
effects repentance (Gk. metanoia) as well as faith. 
Faith is an effect and gift of God (John^. 29). It 
ia active in love (Gal. v. 6). (2) As faith seises the 
revelation of God in Christ, God declares the be- 
liever just (Rom. iv. 11, iii. 28). By the obedience 
of Christ, in his blood, the believers have forgive- 
ness of sins (Rom. v. 9), reconciliation with God, 
etc. It is therefore God who effects faith. Faith 
seizes justification and is at the same time the prin- 
ciple of the new life of repentance. (3) The Chris- 
tian is a new creature {hainif ktina, II Cor. v. 17); 
for God has regenerated him by his Spirit, the Word, 
and bi4>tiBm (John iii. 3). Christ is the sanctificsr 
lion of the Christian (I Cor. i. 30). (4) The new 
life, as it consists in faith, love, repentance, and 
works, and is realized by God through regenera- 
tion, justification, and sanctification, rests simply 
upon the grace of God in Christ (Gal. ii. 21). (5) 



Since now the Spirit of God as the Spirit of Jesus 
Christ, who is active and present in the congrega- 
tion of believers in Christ, continues and makes 
effective the word and work of Jesus (John vii. 
39), the new life of the Christian may be traced 
also to the efficacy of the Spirit (cf. Matt. iii. 11). 
The word of God comes " in demonstration of the 
Spirit and of power " (I Cor. ii. 4). It is the Spirit 
that effects and guides the new moral life of the 
Christian (Rom. viii. 4 sqq.), that brings him re- 
generation, renovation, and the like CHtus iii. 2 
sqq.). It is therefore justifiable according to Holy 
Scripture also, to trace regeneration, faith, expe- 
rience of justification, repentance and the new life 
of sanctification to the Holy Spirit as the moving 
cause in the congregation of the faithful. 

From what has been said it is clear that the tra- 
ditional scheme of the order of salvation is not 
found in Scripture and thus has no absolute au- 
thority. Some of its conceptions are duplicated 
and may be eliminated without loss; the concep- 
tion of Ulumination, for instance, is entirely covered 
by that of calling (or regeneration). Moreover, 
the dissection of the divine activity in the soul 
can neither be traced to actual observation nor is 
it logically necessaiy. In an attempt at a positive 
construction of an order of salvation there is to be 
presupposed the knowledge of the work of Christ. 

Redemption b realized in the con- 

The True gregation of the faithful. There the 

Order. Spirit of Jesus Christ is active and 

present to give redemption to individ- 
uals and preserve them in it. This takes place by 
special means, i.e., the means of grace, priniarily the 
Word. The question is, therefore, how the Spirit of 
God generates and preserves the new life in the heart. 
The answer can be gained only by the observation 
of the inner processes of Christian life as effects of 
God in which the Holy Spirit is manifest as the 
moving cause. Only in this connection can the ac- 
tivities of the divine Spirit in the soul be spoken 
of. The content may be grouped according to the 
following points of view: distinction must be 
made (1) between the religious and moral condi- 
tions of the soul, and the divine moving cause that 
manifests itself in them; (2) between the begin- 
ning, the content, and the continuation of the new 
life, and the divine effects which correspond to it. 
These effects, as being mediated by the Word, are 
in this connection always to be understood from 
the point of view of effectual calling. Thus there 
results the following scheme: (1, a) Conversion: 
faith, repentance, love; (b) calling as regeneration; 
(2, a) calling as justification, and (b) as renova- 
tion; (3) as sanctification. It is evident that (1) 
and (2) entirely coincide as to time, while (3) follows 
them; likewise, that the elaboration of (2, b) and (3) 
belongs to the sphere of ethics. (R. Seebero.) 

Bibuoorapht: E. Waoker, Die HeiUordnung, Qfltenloh, 
1898; W. QaoB, GnchichU der proteateftfucAen Dogmaiik, 
i. 362 sqq.. 447 aqq.. Bexlin. 1854; Scbrtder, in TSK, 
1867, part 3; H. Heppe, Die Doomaiik der eoangdUcK- 
reformierien Kirehe, pp. 307 iqq.. Elberfeld, 1861; Genn- 
rich, in TSK, 1898. part 3; H. Sehults. in TSK, 1899. 
part 3, pp. 350 §qq. Where the subject is treated at all 
in ESnglish or American theology, it appears in the works 
on docma or systematic theology under " Salvation," 
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ORDBRICUS VITALIS: Monk and historian; 
b. at Atcham (4 m. B.e. of Shrewsbury), Ehiglandi 
Feb. 16, 1075; d. probably on Feb. 3 of some year 
later than 1141. He was the son of a Norman- 
English priest named Odelerius; was sent when 
thirteen years of age to be trained for the monastic 
life at the monasteiy of St. Evroult in Normandy; 
he was ordained subdeacon 1091, deacon 1093, and 
priest 1107; attended possibly the Synod of Reims, 
1119, and an assemblage of monks at Quny, 1132. 
His significance depends upon his Hittoria eedeti- 
tutica, in thirteen books, completed in 1141, and 
reaching from the first preaching of the Gospel to 
1141. For the earlier parts the work has no inde- 
pendent value, the substance being derived from 
other authors. It is of value chiefly for the period 
following the Norman conquest. The style is some- 
what florid and pedantic; but for his own period 
has interest for its detail and its first-hand views of 
things. A manuscript which is veiy possibly the 
autograph is preserved in the Bibliothdque Na- 
tionale, Paris. The original edition was in A. 
Duchesne's HistaricB Normannorum Scriptcrea, pp. 
319-925 (Paris, 1619), reproduced in MPL, 
clxxxviii.; other editions are: Bouquet, RecueU, 
vob. ix.-xi.; A. le Provost, 5 vols., Paris, 1838- 
1855. A French transl. by L. Dubois (4 vols., 
Paris, 1825-27) and an Eng. transl. (in Bohn's 
Antiquarian Library, 4 vols., London, 1853-54) are 
accessible. 

BxBUoaaAPBT: The chief louree ie his own work, pzind- 
pally (Px«voat'a ed.), ii. 300-302, 416-422* v. 133-130. 
Consult the Notice prefixed to vol. v. of Pr^vost'e ed.; 
BibliotMque de CiooU dea eharU; xzxiv. 267-282« zxxvii. 
491-494; T. Wright, Biographia BrUanmea literannh ii. 
111-116, London, 1846; T. D. Hardy, DMcriptive Cata- 
logue, in RoUa Seriet, No. 26, ii. 211-223, ib. 1862-71; 
R. W. Church, Life of St. Anadm, chap, vi., ib. 1870; J. 
Teener, Dt Orderieo Vitali, Paris, 1872; F. A. Wiohert, 
in Fonehunoeii mu detdechen OeaeMehte, xii (1872). 57- 
112; Rioult de Neuville, in Remie det queatiana hutonquee, 
zzi (1877), 173-184; E. A. Freeman, Norman Conqueat, 
iv. 495-600, Oxford, 1870; Schaif. Chriatian Chvnh, v. 1, 
pp. 94, 636 et pasrim; DNB, xlii. 241-242. 

ORDERS, HOLY: The usual term for the dis- 
tinctions in rank and office among the clergy, also 
applied in the prelatical churches to the office and 
functions of the ministry. The term ordo was very 
early employed in the first sense; it occurs more 
than once in Tertullian, and was probably part of 
the recognized terminology before his time. For 
discussion of the separate orders see Acolyte; 
Bishop; Deacon; Orqanization of the Early 
Church; Ostiarius; Polity; and Presbyter; 
and for the " sacrament of orders " see Ordina- 
tion. This article deals with the history and origin 
of the classification in general. At first no special 
stress was laid on an exact ntmiber or on a division 
into major and minor orders. Tertullian certainly 
knew o^er offices besides those of bishop, priest, 
and deacon, but it is impossible to determine ex- 
actly which they were. In the letters of Cornelius 
of Rome to Fabius the functionaries of the Ro- 
man Church include presbyters, deacons, subdear 
cons, acolytes, exorcists, readers, and doorkeepers; 
and there is evidence of the existence of all these 
but the last about the same time in Africa. The 
eighth book of the Apostolic Constitutions treats 



of the setting apart of bishops, pre6b3rter8, deacons, 
and readers only, although another part shows that 
the compiler was familiar with exorcists and singerB 
as distinct official classes. But for a long time 
there was no settled number of orders; the func- 
tions which developed out of the necessities of 
church life took different forms in different places. 
Scholasticism undertook to systematise the mat- 
ter. Peter Lombard regards the number seven and 
the division into two classes as settled, naming 
the presbyterate and diaconate as the only ones 
which existed in the primitive Church under ex- 
plicit apostolic authority; according to him the 
episcopate is not a distinct order but ** the name 
of a dignity and an office," subdivided into patri- 
archs, archbishops, metropolitans, and bi^ops. 
Thomas Aquinas agrees with him in substance, 
except that he numbers the subdiaconate among 
holy orders. The Council of Trent made the scho- 
lastic systematisation a matter of faith, although 
some of the orders were no longer more than nom- 
inal, and nothing more than mere steps to the priest- 
hood. In the E^astem Church (q.v.) the gradaticm 
of offices was not so systematically developed; the 
only ones to which significance is attached are the 
episcopate, priesthood, and diaconate. 

(A. Hauck.) 

In the Roman Catholic Church the orders are 
distinguished into major (priests, deacons, and sub- 
deacons) and minor (acolytes, exorcists, readers, and 
doorkeepers). Some difference of opinion seems to 
exist as to whether bishops constitute a separate 
order, in which case bishops, priests, deacons, and 
subdeacons are the major orders (see Deacon, II., 
(1). Admission to these orders is governed in each 
church by canonical regulations. 
Bibuographt: Bingham, Originaa, II., i. 1, m., i. 1-2: 

A. J. Binterim, Denktoltrdigkaiten, i. 1, pp. 281 eqq.. 

Ifains, 1826; J. C. W. Auguati, DankwHrdii^caiten, xL 75 

■qq., Leipeic, 1830; P. Hinschius, Kirchattraeht, L 5 sqq.. 

Berlin, 1860; Q. Phillipe, Kirchanracht, i. 297-298. Re- 

geosbuig, 1881; E. Friedbeig, Kirehanrae/U, pp. 25 aqq., 

Leipaio, 1903. 

ORDIIIAL: " A form and manner of making, 
ordaining, and consecrating of Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons " added to the Book of Common Prayer 
of the Anglican and Protestant Episcopal churches, 
not being, strictly speaking, a part thereof. It is 
translated and adapted from what among pre- 
Reformation books was called the Pontifical, a 
book containing services perfonned by a bishop. 
The first English ordinal was put forth in 15^, 
following the Prayer Book of 1549. It was some- 
what revised in 1552, and again in 1662. The 
American ordinal dates from 1792. The Preface 
to the ordinal of 1550 (somewhat enlaiged and 
strengthened in 1662 in view of the Presbyterian 
domination during the O>mmonwealth) declares 
that it is the intention of the Church of England 
to continue the orders of bishops, priests, and dea- 
cons maintained in the Church from the apostles' 
time (see Succession, Apostolic). 

It was plainly th^ object of the compilers of the 
Anglican ordinal to retain all that was essential, 
according to Scriptural and primitive use, in the 
older offices, while aiming at greater simplicity (the 
Latin rites had become not only complicated but 
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confused), and discarding several symbolical cere- 
monies which had gathered aroimd and sometimes 
obscured the earlier and necessary forms. In all 
the eaily rites, according to L. Duchesne (Christian 
W&rMp, p. 377, London, 1904), " the ceremony of 
ordination consists especially of a prayer recited 
over the candidate in a public and solemn assembly. 
This prayer is accompanied by the imposition of 
hands." This solemn prayer is preceded in the 
English ordinal by an examination of the candi- 
date in the presence of the people, with a challenge 
to any to object to the ordination of an unworthy 
man, by a bidding to prayer and the saying of the 
litany with special suffrages, by the invocation, 
in the case of the ordination of a priest or a bishop, 
of the Holy Spirit in the ancient hymn Veni Creator 
Spiritus. The imposition of hands by the bishop 
is accompanied by an imperative formula: (1) 
" Take thou Authority to execute the Office of a 
Deacon in the Church of God conmiitted unto thee; 
in the Name," etc. (2) " Receive the Holy Ghost 
for the Office and Work of a Priest in the Church 
of God, now committed unto thee by the imposi- 
tion of our hands. Whose sins thou dost foi^ve, 
they are forgiven, and whose sins thou dost retain, 
they are retained. And be thou a faithful Dis- 
penser of the Word of God, and of his holy Sacra- 
ments; in the Name," etc. (The American Book 
has an alternative formula: " Take thou Author- 
ity to execute the Office of a Priest in the Church 
of God, now committed to thee by the imposition 
of our hands. And be thou a faithful Dispenser, 
etc."). (3) " Receive the Holy Ghost for the Office 
and Work of a Bishop in the Church of God, now 
conmiitted unto thee," etc. 

In the ordination of a priest, the attending priests 
unite with the bishop in the laying on of hands; in 
the consecration of a bishop three bishops concur. 
This is followed by the delivery of the New Tester 
ment to a deacon, of a Bible to a priest and to a 
bishop with an appropriate commission or chaige. 
In the ordinal of 1550 the priest received with the 
Bible a chalice and bread, and the bishop with the 
Bible a pastoral staff. These reUcs of the porrecHo 
irustrumentcrum (a comparatively late feature in 
the conferring of the holy — ^as distinct from the 
minor — orders) were dropped in 1552. The idea 
undoubtedly was to emphasize the supreme im- 
portance of the teaching office of the ministry, its 
prophetic and pastoral aspects having been over- 
shadowed by an exaggerated stress laid on the 
sacerdotal side. But authority to minister the sac- 
raments was explicitly conferred along with the 
preaching of the Word. For all these changes from 
the more elaborate rites ample sanction will be 
found in the earlier forms of ordination, such as 
those given in the Canons of Hippolytus, the Apos- 
tolical Constitutions, and the Prayer Book of Sera- 
pion, Bishop of Thmuis in Egypt (q.v.). 

The whole rite of ordination is interwoven, as of 
old, with the service of the holy communion, dea- 
cons being ordained between the Epistle and the 
Gospel (that one of them may exercise his preroga- 
tive of reading the appointed Gospel in its proper 
place), priests after the Gospel and bishops after 
the Creed. A, C. A. H»tj«, 



Biblioorapht: L. Duchesne, ChriHian Worghip: itt Origin 
and Evaltitian, chap, x., London, 1904; F. Proctor and W. 
H. Frere, A New Hist, cf the Book <4 Common Prayer , pp. 
648-673 et paasim, ib. 1005; J. H. Blunt, Annatated Book 
cf Common Prayer, pp. 32, 460, 657 aqq., New York, 1908. 

ORDINARY: In canon law this expression de- 
notes the bishop of the diocese as the ordinaiy 
judge, that is, the regular and customary possessor 
of jurisdiction within his diocese. In contradis- 
tinction to the ordinaiy are all those churchmen 
who are regularly in possession of jurisdiction, but 
only through a delegation of the power from the 
ordinary, such as the vicars-genend and officials, 
also those who for especial reasons have been ex- 
ceptionally summoned by the pope to the direction 
of the ecclesiastical affairs of a diocese, such as the 
coadjutors. All bishops are not ordinaries; for in- 
stance, the suffragan bishops, and especially all the 
so-called titular bishops. See Bishop; Bishop, 
TiruLAR. E. SsHLiNa. 

ORDINATION: The solemn act by which men 
are set apart for the Christian ministiy. The or- 
dinance is differently understood in different 
branches of the Church and the manner of its ad- 
ministration varies. The Greek and Roman Catho- 
lic Churches hold ordination one of the seven sacra- 
ments (see Sacrament). The Council of Trent 
declared that by it ''a character is imprinted which 
can neither be effaced nor taken away "; the words 
of the bishop, " Receive ye the Holy Ghost," im- 
part this character; hence those who have once 
been duly ordained can never again become lay- 
men (session xxiii., Dodrina de aacra- 
The Greek merUo ordinia). The " character " is 
and Roman independent of the person or life of 
Catholic either ordinant or candidate, and, like 
Churches, baptism, ordination may not be re- 
peated. To ordain belongs to the 
bishop and every bishop has the power; but in 
certain cases presbyters may ordain to the four 
minor orders (e.g., an abbot may ordain one al- 
ready subject to him in his monastery). Eveiy 
ordination by a properly ordained bishop is " valid " 
{valida), but that it be also " lawful " (licUa) certain 
provisions of canon law must be complied with, 
e.g., the bishop must not be a heretic, a schismatic, 
or suspended, and must act within his competency. 
Hence ordination by Swedish, Danish, and Anglican 
bishops is not recognized by Rome. As to com- 
petency, the principle is that the candidate must be 
under the jurisdiction of the ordinant according to 
canon law. The bishop is boimd to exclude the in- 
competent and unfit (see Irregularitt), and to 
observe the rules as to rite, place, and time. 

In the Church of England and the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the United States, ordination 
has not the significance of a sacrament; the view of 
the English Reformers was not that the laying on 
of hands conferred any grace. Bij^ops 
The alone have the right to ordain; and 
Anglican the generally accredited view is, that 
Churches, ordination not performed by episcopal 
hands is invalid. Presbyterial ordina- 
tion, however, was acknowledged by the Re- 
formers of the Elizabethan period. The custom now 
prevails univeiBallyy of reordaining clergymen 
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from other Protestant denominations applying 
for orders, though it is dispensed with in the 
case of priests from the Roman Catholic and 
Greek Churches. 

The Lutheran and Reformed Churches have al- 
ways acknowledged and practised ordination; but 
their confessions and theologians have justly laid 

stress upon the necessity of the divine 

Other Plot- call or vocation to the ministry. The 

estant Augsburg Confession sa3r8 (art. xiv.), 

Churches.. ** No one may teach publicly in the 

Church, or administer the sacraments, 
except he be rightly called " (rite vocattui). Ordina- 
tion is regarded as the Church's solenm approval 
and public attestation of this inward call. Besides 
the laying on of hands it includes the Scripture 
lesson from I Tim. ii. and Acts xx., the pledge to 
evangelical ministration and conduct, and closes 
with the Eucharist. In the churches of the Re- 
formed conmiunion (Presbyterian, etc.) the rite is 
administered by presbyters, who combine in laying 
their hands upon the head of the candidate while 
prayer is offered, and thus setting him apart for the 
ministry. The Moravians confine the right to or- 
dain to their bishops, but recognize the ordination 
of other Protestant bodies as valid. The Disciples 
of Christ, Quakers, and Plymouth Brethren do not 
recognize any human rite of ordination. They hold 
all Christians to be equal, and, while they fully 
accept the doctrine of a divine and inward call to 
preach, refuse to grant any efficacy to the human 
ordinance of setting apart for ministerial functions. 
See also Clergy; Layinq On of Hands; Orders, 
Holt; also Bishop; Deacon; Efibgopact; Pres- 
byter; Priest; etc. 

Bibuograpbt: The best single article b in DC A, it 1601* 
1520 (exhaustive); L. Tbomaaain, Aneienne d, nmmdU 
diaeipliw de rSglise, 3 vols., Paiia, 1725; E. Bfart6ne, De 
antiiurU mxUwioB rUibua, 3 vola., Antwerp, 1736-37; Bing- 
ham, Origine9t book iv.; T. Kliefoth, lAturgtaehe Ab/uMnd- 
lungen, vol. i., Schwerin, 1854; C. Hodge, DiteusaimiB in 
ChitnJi Polity, New York, 1878; Q. Rtetschel. LtUher und 
die Ordinatioti, Wittenberg, 1889; AL, ix. 1026-27; T. 
Kolde, in TSK, 1894. 

ORDIKATION CONTROVERSY. See Knifstro, 
Johannes. 

ORDIHG, JOHANNES: Norwegian theologian; 
b. at Drammen (22 m. 8.w. of Christiania) Jan. 
19, 1869. He was educated at the University of 
Christiania (B.A., 1886; candidate in theology, 
1893); became chaplain at the Johannnes-Kirke, 
Christiania (1893); resigned to pursue studies in 
systematic theology (1900); competed in 1903 for 
the chair of systematic theology in the University 
of Christiania, but was rejected as being anticon- 
fessional in his view of the sacraments, though his 
scholarship was regarded as superior; in a new 
competition he was successful because of the 3rield- 
ing of government and faculty (1906) in the " pro- 
fessor controversy " which raged over the appoint- 
ment of men holding " anticonfessional " views to 
chairs in the university. The result was the retire- 
ment of Sigurd Vilhelm Odland (q.v.), with the 
formation of a new independent faculty. Ording 
is a conservative Ritschlian. His writings are 
contained in current theological journals. 

John O. Evjen. 



ORDO ROMANUS: In the eodeaiaBtical lan- 
guage of the Middle Ages, a directoiy of chorcii 
rites, giving the order and arrangement of the dif- 
ferent ceremonies, but not the lituzgical text. By 
the twelfth or thirteenth oentmy, the name Ordo 
began to be replaced in current usage by the term 
Cerenumiale, and is now applied only to a smaJl 
book published each year for the deigy and others 
who recite the daily office, specifying the exact 
service for each day in the year. The ancient or- 
dines extant are all of a more or less Roman charac- 
ter. The matter contained in them is now divided 
between the Ceremoniale Ramanum and the Cere- 
moniale episcoporum. The former was drawn up in 
1488 by Augustinus Patricius Piccolomini, but first 
printed at Venice in 1516; the latter was published 
in 1600 by Clement VIII., and enlarged later by 
Innocent X. and Benedict XIII. and XIV. The 
following is a list of the more important ordines 
Bomani. (1) The so-called Ordo Ramanus vulgaris, 
first publii^ed by G. Cassander (Cologne, 1559 and 
1561) ; it contains the entire lituigy, and can hardly 
be older than the tenth century. (2) The fifteen 
ordines published by ^labillon in his Museum Itali- 
cum (vol. ii., Paris, 1689), and usually quoted by 
his numbers. The first six contain the pontifical 
mass, and are of different dates. Grisar and I^obst 
ascribe no. 1 to the time of Gregory the Greats 
Duchesne to the ninth century; Amalarius dL Mets 
coirmients on it about 830. Tlie next five are de- 
cidedly later. No. 7 deals with baptism, nos. 8 and 
9 with ordination; no. 10 combines a variety of 
different rites, such as the liturgy for the last three 
days of Holy Week, confession, visitation and com- 
munion of the sick, and extreme unction. No. 11 
contains the papal liturgy for the whole year; it 
was drawn up before ll43 by Benedict, canon of St. 
Peter's, and adopted by Guide of C^tello, later 
Celestine II. No. 12 was compiled by Cardinal 
Cencio de' Sabelli, later Honorius III., and con- 
tains the papal rites from Advent to Holy Cross 
Day, besides various papal functions, and tiie rites 
for the election and consecration of a pope and the 
coronation of an emperor. No. 13 was compiled by 
order of Gregory X. (1272) ; it deak with the election 
and with the functions of the pope, as does no. 14 in 
more detail ; according to Mabillon this latter is to be 
ascribed to Cardinal James Cajetan (first half of the 
fourteenth century). No. 15, covering the cere- 
monies of the entire ecclesiastical year, was compiled 
by Peter Amelius, bishop of Sinigaglia (d. 1398). 
(3) Besides these, Duchesne has published a number 
of other important oritnss, including nine out of a 
Parisian manuscript of about 800 (Originea du cuUe 
Chretien, 2d ed., Paris, 1898, pp. 439-471) ; and others 
are found^in M. Gerbert, Ji^onamevda veteria tUurgice 
AlemannicB (4 parts, St. Blaise, 1777-79), and E- 
Martdne, De aniiquis ecdesia rUibus (3 vols., Rouen, 
1700-02) and Thesaurus tunma anecdotorum (5 vols., 
Paris, 1717). (P. Drews.) 

Bibuografht: V. Thalhofer, J?a«uibtic% der kathoUae h t n 
Litwrgik, i. 41-44. Freiburg. 1883; F. Probst. Die OUealem 
rdmiachen Sakramentarien und Ordtnea, pp. 386-^422, Mon- 
ster. 1802; L. Duchesne. Orioinea du eiilte cArMen, pp. 
146-150. Paris. 1903; G. Rietachel. Lehfbuch der Litwgik. 
i. 346-347. Beriin. 1900; Meckd. in TlAinoer ZeSUckrift, 
1862. pp. 60-^; Grisar. in ZKT, ix (1885), 40»-421 
X (1886). 727 9(^,\ KL, ix. 1027-42. 
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ORBGLIA, o-rt'gU-fl, DI SAHTO STBFAHO, 
LUI6I: Cardinal; b. at Bene Vagienna (55 m. 
n.w. of Genoa), Piedmont, July 9, 1828. He waa 
educated at the Jesuit college in Turin and at the 
Accademia dei nobill eccleaiastici, Rome, and, after 
being canon in the Lateran and domestic prelate, 
was appointed referendaiy of the Segnatura in 1858. 
Later sent to Holland as internuncio, he was con- 
secrated titular archbishop of Damiathis in 1866, 
and was papal nuncio at Brussels and Lisbon suc- 
cessively. In 1873 he was created cardinal priest 
of Banta Anastasia, and after being prefect of the 
Congregation of Indulgences for several years, be- 
came chamberlain of the Holy Roman Church in 
1885. In 1884 he became cardinal bishop of the 
Buburbicary see of Palsestrina, and is also commend- 
atory abbot of Santi Vincenzo ed Anastasio. From 
1889 to 1896 he was subdean of the College of Car- 
dinals and suburbicaiy bishop of Porto and Santa 
Rufina, which he exchanged in 1896 for Ostia and 
Velletri, when he waa promoted to be dean of the 
College of Cardinals. As chamberiain of the Holy 
Roman Church, he is also archchancellor of the 
Roman University and presides over the Congr^^ 
tkm of Rites. 

ORELLI, HAHS CONRAD VON: Swiss Protes- 
tant; b. at Zurich Jan. 25, 1846. He was educated 
at the universities of Lausanne, Zurich, Erlangen, 
TQbingen, and Leipsic; was chaplain at the Zurich 
orphan asylum for two years (1869-71); became 
privatrdocent at the University of Basel (1871); 
aoBoctate professor of Old Testament, the histoiy 
of religion, and Arabic (1873), and full professor 
(1881). He served as president of the international 
eongiesB of religions at Basel, 1907. He has written 
Die hebrdischen Syrumyma der Zeit und Etngkeit 
(Leipsic, 1871); Ihircha heUigeLand, TagebuchblaUer 
(Basel, 1878); Die altteetamenUiche Weisaagung wm 
der VoUendung dee Ootteereichee (Vienna, 1882; Eng. 
tranal. under the title of The Old TeetamerU Prophecy 
of the ConaummaHon of Ood'a Kingdom traced in its 
Hiatorieal Development, Edinburgh, 1885); Die Pro- 
pheten Jeeaja und Jeremia (Ndrdlingen, 1887; Eng. 
transl., 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1889); Dae Buck Ezechid 
widdie wwdlfkleinm Projiheten (1888); contributed 
the part on Theologie dee Alien Teetamente to Hand- 
huch der theologiechen Wieeenechaften, 3d ed., 
Munich, 1889; Chriatue und andere Meiater (Basel, 
1893); Handbuch der aUgemeinen Religionageackichte 
(Boon, 1899); La Valour religieuae de VAncien Tee- 
tamerU (Paris, 1905); Die Eigenart der hibliachen 
iMi^Mm(Gross-Lichterfelde, 1906); and Der Knecht 
Jahve'a im Jeaajabuche (1908); and translated into 
German J. Robertson's Early Rdigion of larad as 
Die aUe Rdigion larada (Stuttgart, 1896). He has 
likewise contributed a large number of articles to 
the Handc-Hersog RE, and since 1881 has been the 
editor of the conservative Kvrcher^freund, 

OROAN. 

Kariy ffiUcny (1 1). 

tin Oivn in Roman OatboUo Cboiohes d 8). 
The Oxsan in Pioteitant CbuiohM (i 8). 
Oiganista and Compoaen (f 4). 
The Modeminng of Oisaa-Btyle (I 6) . 
The oigan, as treated in this article, is a musical 
wind instrument used in religious worship. The 

vm.— 17 



term ozgan, from the Greek organon, was at first 
applied to instruments of all kinds, then was 
restricted to musical instruments, and &ially came 

to apply (according to the description 
z. Early of Cassiodorus, 489-570) to an instru- 
Histoxy. ment of at most ten pipes pitched 

according to the tones of the diatonic 
scale. The inventor is given by Tertullian {De 
anima, xiv.; Eng. transl., ANF, iii. 19^194) as 
Archixnedes (d. 212 B.C.), but by Vitruvius &nd 
Pliny as Ctesibius (d. 170 B.C.). Because the oigan 
was a means of enjo3rment by society in general, its 
use was rejected in early Christian circles. Smaller 
organs were at first employed before singing classes, 
especially in cloisters, to fix the correct tone, and 
the first laige organ of which there is certain knowl- 
edge was Uiat erected under Charlemagne in the 
cathedral at Aix-la-Chapelle. The first organ en- 
larged to eight chromatic keys, besides fourteen 
diatonic, belongs probably to the thirteenth cen- 
tuiy, and the addition of the pedal, about 1426, 
marked an important advance. It was used in the 
churches, first, to give the key-tone, then to accom- 
pany vocal music alternatively, and finally, also to 
prefix a prelude to the hymn. The accompaniment 
of the organ contributed especially, in great songs 
of thanksgiving, to the festal effect. 

At the Councils of Constance (1414) and Baiad 
(1431) the Te Deum was sung with organ accom- 
paniment. It was an abuse when whole passages of 
the mass were taken from the singers and assigned 

to the oigan, whether to relieve the 

2. The former or to supply their place when 

Organ in absent; or when the oigan interrupted 

Roman the chanting priest, in order to shorten 

Catholic the mass, and thus deprived it of long 

Churches, passages, such as the Credo, Prafatio, 

and Uie Pater Noater. (For examples 
and citations cf. G. Rietschel, Die Aufgabe der 
Orgd, pp. 11 sqq., Leipsic, 1893). Sebaldus Grave 
of Ndrdlingen, in 1474, was required " to play the 
organ at St. jQigen with godly zeal at all weddings 
and feasts, and, when ordered, at mass and vespers 
and at other times." To arrest its excessive use, a 
series of synods were forced to take steps against 
the undue preponderance of the oigan (Treves, 1549; 
Augsburg, 1667; Roermund, 1570; Thorn, 1600; 
and others). The directions of the Cceremoniale of 
1600 must be taken as concessions to the use of the 
organ, which had indeed become widely established. 
These regulations permitted the employment of the 
oigan in the rendition of various chants of the mass 
(e.g., in the litany, the Chriate Eleiaon, the Gloria 
in excelaia, and others). In a strict sense of the 
term, the oigan neither was nor is now r^;arded as a 
necessaiy liturgical instrument; but as an auxiliaiy 
of lituigical song it has its place in public worship 
just so far as this requires. As an instrument for 
artistic music, whether alone or in combination 
with technical choral music, it is subject to the 
same restrictions as the music of the Mass (q.v.). 

According to the Evangelical view also, the oigan 
is not a strictly lituigical instrument, and is not 
essential. As artistic culture, oigan music is for 
the Evangelical conception on the same plane as 
technical chiuch music or indeed as art in general; 
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it is to be admitted as a welcome addition to divine 
service just so far as it does not displace the preach- 
ing of the Gospel from the central place in the 
divine service, and does not divert 
3. The the attention from the worship but 

Oifan in rather stimulates attention to it. 

Protestant Hence the opposition of the Reformers, 

Churches, even of Luther himself in the begin- 
ning, because the danger of abuse out- 
weighed the advantages (cf. G. Rietschel, ut 
sup., pp. 17, 18). The organ first came into 
close connection with the worship of the Evan- 
gelical Church as the leader of congregational 
singing, musically styled as the choral devotions. 
However, this connection also is an actual not an 
essential or necessary one, being due to practical 
needs and resulting from expediency. In fact, the 
Evangelical service was long carried on without 
the organ, not only in the Reformed Church but 
for more than a centuiy in the Lutheran Church. 
Congregational singing was under the direction 
of the choiimaster and his pupils without the ac- 
companiment of the oigan. The custom of organ 
accompaniment did not become general until the 
eighteenth century (for instances, cf. G. Rietschel, 
ut sup., pp. 46 sqq.). 

This use of the organ became a necessity only 
when the number of melodies increased to such an 
extent that the congregation could not know them 
all familiarly, and when the first enthusiasm of the 
earliest Evangelical singing had abated, so that it 
required more aid than was afforded by the choir. 
The first oigan choir-book for choir accompani- 
ment to congregational singing, or organ alone, is 
the Tabulaturbuch of Samuel Scheidt (Halle, 1650), 
which does not indeed presuppose congregational 
singing with an organ accompaniment, but prepares 
the way. At first the organ only accompanied the 
singing of the congregation for a few lines and then 
stopped when the song was under way. Later, on 
account of confusion, the organ was aJlowed to ac- 
company the whole hymn, and finally, the instru- 
ment completely overshadowed the congregational 
song. The latter was robbed of its original rhythm; 
the continuity of the melody was broken by inter- 
ludes between the verses, and congregational sing- 
ing was, so to speak, absorbed in the organ music. 
These abuses rather than the emplo3rment of art 
and musical instruments in public worship must be 
regarded as the occasion for the opposition from 
influential sources. Its misuse, however, is not a 
necessary corollary of organ accompaniment. The 
organ is not only an auxiliary to congregational 
singing, but also the normally evolved means for 
shaping and ronforcing the devotions. It gathers 
the voices of the multitudes into unison, harmonises 
the music with enviroimient and season, and by 
modulacion of pause and cadence, it sways the 
waves of devotion so as to be deeply impressive. 
It must prepare the congregation for the hymn that 
is to be sung and incline it to devotion by the over- 
ture or prelude; it must integrate the choral prayer 
of the congregation with the rest of the service by 
the interlude, and bring the awakened spirit of wor- 
ship to a fitting cadence by the postlude. A mul- 
tiplicity of artistic forms are at the disposal of the 



instrument; such as prelude, motet, figuration, 
fantasia, and fugue. 

The adaptation of the organ to sacred music, 

which may be regarded as at once the supreme 

spiritualization and idealization of organ-music, is 

the work and also the characteristic 

4. Organ- distinction of the classical German 

ists and organ-masters, whose great teacher 
Composen. was Jan Pieterszon Sweelinck (1562- 
1621), while the greatest classic com- 
poser is Johann Sebastian Bach (q.v.). Mention 
may be made of Sweelinck 's pupils, Jacob Pra tonus 
of Hambuig (d. 1651), Heinrich Scheidemann in 
Hamburg (d. 1663), Samuel Scheidt in Halle (15S7- 
1654), the author of the Tabulaturbuch of 1650 (ut 
sup.), who was the pioneer in the adaptation of 
choral music to the organ. He was followed in this 
direction by Strunck, Theile, Alberti, Jan Rein- 
ken (1623-1722), Dietrich Buxtehude (1637-1707), 
and, lastly, Johann Pachelbel (1653-1706), who 
combined the inclination to grace and smoothness 
inherited from the South Germans with the stricter 
forms of the North Germans. Bach made the 
choral with all its liturgical bearings the subject of 
a pure, artistic transfiguration; he looked upon the 
song of the congregation as a fair gift of nature for 
his art. This itself was art for the organ in the 
highest sense of the word; he thought and com- 
posed, moved by the very soul of the oigan which 
lent speech to his creative fancy. He possessed an 
easy conmiand of all its forms and filled them with 
his individuality. His style, though firmly founded 
on tradition, bears everywhere the stamp of his per- 
sonality; it is his own style throughout, truly and 
genuinely Protestant. 

The succeeding age has softened and modernized 
this style in connection with the technical develop- 
ment of organ-building, which has made the instru- 
ment more flexible and so has witb- 
5. The drawn it from its narrow isolation. In 
Modernizing the eighteenth century the oigan 
of learned to speak the language of Mo- 
Oigan zart, in the nineteenth that of Mendels- 
Style. sohn, and in the twentieth, it even be- 
gins to assimilate the elaborate coloring 
of the music of Wagner and Liszt. The moderniza- 
tion of organ-style is involved with the question of 
music in general and esthetics, and no objection can 
be raised so long as the demands made on religious 
music by the Church are duly regarded. Congre- 
gational adaptability, as it increases in apprecia- 
tion, will appropriate every advance that makes 
for edification. However, organ style must con- 
tinue consistent with the essential quality of the 
instnmient itself. Organ music must observe the 
limits set by the nature of the instrument; it 
should not, for example, invade the domain of the 
voice, the piano, or orchestra. In such case it 
woidd always be inferior to the instrument which 
it imitates; and, at the same time, sacrifice its own 
peculiar power and artistic value. It would be artis- 
tically false, and what is false in art is not permis- 
sible in liturgy. On the other hand, not everything 
artistically true is at the same time suitable for 
public worship, so that organ music may be correct 
in style and adapted to the instrument^ yet not be 
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lituigical in the proper sense. In addition, there- 
fore, the organ style must bear the stamp of church 
music and clearly show its relation to the congre- 
gational hymn, to the reinforcement of which it 
owes its place in worship. To the extent that it is 
based on this and inspired by it, and recognizes its 
function of artistic exposition and glorification, 
organ nnisic proves itself indeed a homogeneous 
element of Evangelical worship. 

(H. A. KOBTLINt.) 

Bibuograpbt: A. O. Ritter. Zur Oeachiehte dea OrgeUpieU, 
Leipsic, 1884; J. W. Wannaa, The Oroan, London, 1884; 
£. J. Hopldzifl, The Organ^ ita Hietory and Coneirueiumt 
Lcmdan, 1887; U. KommQller, Die alien MueiktheoreHker, 
RecBiiabuiv, 1887; J. H. Seidel, Die Orgd und ihr Bau^ 
DresdeQ. 1887; H. V. Couwenbetsh. UOrgue ancien et 
modeme, Loerre, 1888; G. Bietsehel, Die Aufoabe der Orgd 
im evangeliachen Gotteadienel, Leipsic, 1894; Freniel, Die 
Orgd und ihre Meialer, Dresden. 1890; A. Pino, /. iS. Bach 
and hie Worke fw the Organ, New York, 1902; H. C. Lahee, 
The Organ and ite Maatere, Boston, 1903; G. F. A. Will- 
iams. The Story of the Organ, 1903; idem. The Story of 
Organ Mueic, London. 1905. 

ORGAinZATION OF THE EARLY CHURCH. 
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L Jewish Christianity: In no other field of 
Church history is the contrast between the confes- 
sional and the historical view so great as in all that 
relates to the constitution of the ancient Church. 
According to Roman Catholic teaching, while Christ 
founded the Church, Peter was placed at the head 
of it. Depending on Peter was the 

X. Ecdesi- ruling apostolate, which was continued 

astical and in the episcopate, just aa the primacy 
Hew- was continued in the successors of 

Testament Peter. In both Calvinism and Luther- 
Conceptions, anism the position was held that the 
Church was the intentional and direct 
foundation of Christ. These conceptions are op- 
posed to the entire historic development of the 
Apostolic and sub-Apostolic age. They stand or 
fall with the historicity of certain passages in the 
New Testament, notably some in the Gospel of 8t. 
Matthew, which historical criticism compels to re- 
pird as later additions. The fact remains that the 
disciples and the faithful founded the Church and 
that the Twelve were appointed by Jesus to spread 
his teachings and to act as the future judges of the 
twelve tribes of Israel. But nothing was due to a 
preconsidered plan. What took place was the out- 
growth of temporal conditions and proceeded from 
the fraternal community of men who, through Jesus, 
had found God. In this brotherhood with its be- 



lief in God and with its tradition of a Jewish the- 
ocracy is found the seed from which the Church 
developed. 

As to the point of departure for the development 
of Christian institutional life, the situation is as 
follows: After Jesus had drawn to him the orig- 
inal four disciples, there assembled about him a 

laiger and a narrower circle of adher- 

2. Classes ents, viz., disciples and the twelve 

of BeUevers; apostles. This last class, perhaps also 

the Titles the Seventy, during his lifetime he 

Used. sent abroad to teach and to heal in 

his name. At the time of receiving 
this mission they had not, perhaps, the name of 
apostle. They realised that Ihey were apostles first 
when Peter and they along with him recognized 
their teacher as their heavenly Lord and were con- 
scious of receiving from him, through the Holy 
Ghost, the direction to preach his word. When 
Jesus' adherents had assembled in Jerusalem after 
his passion there were three distinct classes men- 
tioned in the early records of the Church. (1) The 
Twelve; or rather the Eleven, increased by election 
to Twelve (Acts 1-15), who were regarded as the 
foundation of his followers because they had been 
select^ by Jesus himself to be the future rulers of 
the kingdom of the Messiah (Blatt. xix. 28; Luke 
xxii. 28-^). (2) The apostles, or the missionaries, 
to which general class also the Twelve belonged. 
(3) The other disciples of both sexes (Acts ix. 36). 
if ost prominent among these were the original dis- 
ciples (Acts xxi. 16) and especially the brothers of 
Jesus at whose head stood James (Acts i. 14). The 
Twelve were rulers in the Messianic kingdom and 
at the same time missionaries. The term '' disci- 
ple " did not last long, for personal discipleship de- 
pended on the actual presence of Jesus. Converts 
from paganism hardly use the term at all and Paul 
never employed it as a designation of Christians in 
general. " Disciple " gradually became limited to 
the Twelve and to those who had personally seen 
the Lord. The Twelve, the Apostles, and the rest 
formed in Jerusalem the Messianic community of 
Jesus. They were a band of Jews, distinguished 
from their fellow countrymen only by their recog- 
nition of the fact that they already knew the Mes- 
siah and were expecting his future coming after a 
short interval. The followers of Christ tended to 
separate themselves from the Jews by their insist- 
ence on the teaching and commandments of Jesus, 
and by their confidence that they were sharers in 
the gift of the Holy Spirit. While they were called 
in scorn, " Galileans," " Nazarenes," and " the 
poor," they called themselves the " people of God," 
" the seed of Abraham," " the elect people," " the 
twelve tribes." In place of the term disciple, the 
words believer, saints, the brethren, the Church, 
came into use. All of these can be shown to be 
Jewish in origin. Believers in Christ called them- 
selves saints, because they had been made holy by 
baptism in the Holy Ghost. They had practical 
attestation of this in the charisms (see Charismata), 
wonders, and signs accomplished through them. 
The epistle to the Ephesians (iii. 5) speaks of " holy 
apostles." The name brother goes back to the 
teaching of Jesus (Matt, zxiii. 8). It is found also 
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in connection with the words ** in the Lord/' and 
Jesus desired to include himself among the brethren 
(Matt. xii. 48; Rom. viii. 29). In the third centuiy 
the general use of the term fell gradually into abey- 
ance. It no longer described actual conditions, and 
was finally reserved for special classes of Christians, 
particularly for the deigy. 

The term " Church " was in existence at the time 
of Paul's conversion, though it probably does not 
go back to Jesus, notwitl^tanding Matt. xvi. 18, 
xviii. 17; it is found in the early chapters of the 
Acts (v. 11, viii. 1). The Jewish equivalent is kahal, 
''assembly," translated in the Sep- 

3. The tuagint by the Greek word ekklsMa 
Term (see Church, the Christian, I.). In 

Church daily use the Jews, at the time of 

and its Christ, employed the word " syna^ 
Tmplicates. gogue " more often than eedena. The 
emplosrment of this word by the Chris- 
tians made it unnecessary for them to ti^e over the 
term synagogue. The term eedena put the brand 
of newness upon the community and at the same 
time gave it significance as a realization of an old 
ideal. It indicated, too, a practical separation from 
Judaism. It helped the spread of the Church among 
the heathen Christians, enabling them to distinguish 
by the existence of this terminology their teaching 
from the Law of Moses. An authoritative element 
did not originally inhere in the word " Chureh "; 
indeed, as a spiritual fact, representing an ideal- 
actual community, it concealed it. Tlie Chureh 
took preeminence over the individual, it had its 
own ordinances, its particular powers and oigan- 
ization. How early judicial authority was asso- 
ciated with the individual community is shown by 
Matt, xviii. 17, and in I Tim. iii. 15 occurs the cla»- 
sical passage " the house of God which is the chureh 
of the living God, the pillar and ground of the 
truth." As early as Tertullian occurs the expres- 
sion " mother Chureh " (Ad martyrae, i.). Most 
important in this connection were St. Paul's spec- 
ulations connecting the Chureh with Christ. The 
conception is well summed up by Tertullian in the 
following words: " In a company of two is the 
Church; but the Chureh is truly Christ. When, 
then, you cast yourself at the brethren's knees, you 
are handling Christ, you are entreating Christ " 
(De pcenitenHa, x.; ANF, iii. 664). The concrete 
nature of the community is found in the idea of 
fellowship (Acts ii. 42; Gal. ii. 9) expressed in a 
common meal. Decisions on important questions 
lay with the ecclesia (cf. Acts xv., an assembly 
which is very wrongly called " The Council of the 
Aposties"). The records do not show whether 
there was a regular meeting of this body; what 
was the exact position of the aposties in it, or how 
their functions as members were differentiated from 
those of the '^ elders." The formula used by Luke 
(Acts XV. 22, 28) implies that the assemblage re- 
garded itself as the organ of the Holy Spirit. The 
ordinary method of procedure was that the Apostles 
and elders proposed measures and the community 
either accepted or rejected them (Acts iv. 32, vi. 2, 
6, XV. 12, 30, xxi. 22). At first Christian teachers 
and disciples living in the community were organ- 
ized almost like a family, the true Israel in the 



midst of whom the Lord was soon to appear. This 
community accepted originally the obligations of 
the Jewish law; but when a conflict aroee they 
had to reject the authority of the spiritual court 
at Jerusalem (Acts v. 29). The commandments of 
Jesus held the first place along with the directions 
of the Holy Spirit. In addition to these two 
authorities and that of the Old Testament there was 
the authority of the Twelve under the leadership 
of Peter. This showed itself chiefly in the forgive- 
ness of sins, and to it was joined judicial powers of 
punishment, the classical example being Ananias 
and Sapphira (Acts v. 1 sqq.). But the community 
might use disciplinary measures as well as the Apos- 
ties (Matt, xviii. 15). The transformation of the 
Jewish synagogue into the ecclesia of €kxi directed 
its policy and laid the foundation of its specific 
rules and laws. How far a new construction was 
oiganized appears from the account in Acts of the 
life of the early Christian commimlty which ex- 
tended the principles of brotherhood even to an 
economic conclusion. But it is a mistake to picture 
the Christian community of this period as a union 
of communistic Quakers. The possession oi the 
Judaic law, the ideab of the Messianic kingdom, the 
prerogatives of the Twelve, and the power of the in- 
fallible community placed strict limitations on the 
free activity of the individual, on his independence 
and equality. 

In addition to the Twelve and the Apostolate, 
there were associated with the last from eariy times 
professional prophets and teachere. " God hath set 
some in the Chureh, first, aposties; secondarily, 
prophets; thirdly, teachers" (I Cor. xii. 28; rf. 
Eph. iv. 11). These three constituted a unity be- 
cause they all were entrusted with 
4. Officers speaking the Word of God. Along with 
and their the Aposties, who were in the habit of 
Functkins. doing their missionaiy woric two by two 
(Peter and John, Barnabas and Paul, 
Barnabas and Mark, Paul and Silas, Timothy and 
Silas, Timothy and Erastus, Mark vi. 7; Luke x. 
1 ; Acts xix. 22) , were the prophets, whose work was 
sometimes given to particular communities, aomfr- 
times more general (Biatt. x. 41; Acts xi. 27, xxi. 
10). The teachere seem to have been connected 
with special commimities (Acts xiii. 1; Didache 
xi.). All of these were charismatic, their call rested 
onanimpartationof theSpirit; but it also depended 
on the recognition of the conununity. The Apostles 
seem to hfive depended for each missionaiy journey 
on a special commission. When the oommissioD 
was fulfilled, the Apoetie might become again a 
teacher or a prophet. Taken strictiy, he is an Apoa- 
tie only to those for whom he has received a com- 
mission; " apostie of the cireumcision," " aposUe 
of the Gentiles " (I Cor. ix. 2; Gal. ii.; Rom. xi. 
13). The classical passage is Acts xiii. 1-2. The 
appointment for services in the community followed 
after prayer and fasting by the laying on of hands 
(Acts vi. 6, xiii. 3; I Tim. iv. 14; II Tim. i. 6). 
The la3ring on of hands was not simply a symbolicai 
act; it was the imparting of the charisma necesBaiy 
for the office. The function of laying on of hands 
was undertaken not only by the Twelve (Acts vl 
6), but also by individual communities (I Tim. iv. 
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14), by Apostles and miasioiiarieB (I Tim. v. 22; 
II Tim. i. 6), or Apostles and communities co- 
operated together. 

As to the position of the Mother Church in Jeru- 
salem toward the Judaistic daughter churches, the 
records are too meager to admit of a definite con- 
clusion. It is as often associated with as distin- 
guished from subordinate communi- 

5. The ties (Gal. i. 22; I Thess. ii. 14; Acts 
Mother xi. 1, 29, xv. I). Jerusalem was re- 
Church; gard^ as the central point. It was 

the Deacons, called by Palestinian Christians " the 
holy city" (Matt. iv. 6, xxvii. 63). 
It is significant that the Church at Jerusalem sent 
Barnabas to control the heathen Christian oiganisa^ 
tion at Antioch (Acts xi. 22), that Silas and Judas 
were sent there (Acts xv. 22-32), that Peter pro- 
ceeds there (Gal. ii. 11), as well as messengers from 
James (Gal. ii. 12), that the diaspora was controlled 
by Jerusalem Christians, and finally that the so- 
called CJouncil of the Apostles — ^in reality the com- 
munity of Jerusalem — took action for all the Jew- 
ish communities. Paul's relation to it must also be 
taken into account; not only his care for sending 
collections to it, but also his desire to have its rec- 
ognition. It is remarkable how the Galilean Chris- 
tians fall into the background. The transition from 
Capernaum, Chorazin, and Bethsaida to Jerusalem 
maiks a new evolution in the ancient histoiy of the 
Church, and is undoubtedly connected with the 
birth of legend, the rise of the Infancy Gospels, 
and the transference of the appearances of the risen 
Lord from Galilee to Jerusalem. As to the appoint- 
ment of the seven deacons and causes given for it 
in Acts vi., a number of ambiguities arise. The 
Seven, as their names indicate, were probably Hel- 
lenists; but were they appointed solely for the Hel- 
lenist widows, or for other widows? Were their eco- 
nomic occupations a novelty? Besides, they disap- 
pear from view in a curious way; that is, all with 
the exception of Stephen, the " miracle worker," 
and the first martyr. A diaconate, in the later 
sense, their office was not, for the deacon's was no 
independent position; they rather resembled bishops 
than deacons. It is possible to see in them Hellenist 
rivals of the Twelve. It is remarkable that the per- 
secution directed against Stephen did not involve 
the Twelve (Acts viii. 1). 

According to an old tradition the Twelve remained 
twelve years in Jerusalem. They scattered on ac- 
count ol the persecution of Herod to which James, 
ihe son of Zebedee, fell a victim. This 

6. Monar- led to a total change in the Jerusalem 
chical Epis- community. In place of a government 
GOpate Fore- through the Twelve, there came into 

shadowed, prominence James, the brother of the 
Lord. Acts does not mark the steps 
in this development; but it gives him preeminence 
(xii. 17, XV. 13, xxi. 18). T\^ marks the decline of 
the pneiunatic, Messianic conception; yet during 
the presence of members of the Twelve at Jerusa- 
lem their authority was not impaired (Gal. ii.; Acts 
XV., xxi.). The new order has three significant 
characteristics: (1) The relatives of Jesus came 
into prominence. After the death of James a cousin 
of Jesus, Symeon, was chosen his successor (Euse- 



bins, Hist, eccl, III., xi.; ANF, 2 ser. i. 146). The 
early liste of the bishops at Jerusalem are probably 
lists of the relatives of Jesus. (2) The disappear- 
ance of the pneumatic. Messianic element. (3) The 
influence of distinctly Jewish precedento. The 
original Twelve may have died, or they may have 
been engaged in missionary activity, or the rela- 
tives of Jesus may have been regarded as their 
rivals. The prominence of the relatives of Jesus 
would naturally be due to their position as members 
of the house of David. The new constitution there 
with James at ite head and twelve (?) presbyters 
under him seems to give James the position of high 
priest and to put elders in the place of a sanhedrin. 
The position of James was peculiar. Heathen Chris- 
tian tradition names him as the first bishop of Je- 
rusalem, appointed by Christ and by the Apostles. 
Undoubtedly he and his followers exercised a mo- 
narchical power. It is not likely, however, that 
James used the title of bishop, for it has not a Ju- 
daistic origin. In the Clementines the exalted posi- 
tion of James is a later exaggeration. The idea and 
realization of a monarchical episcopate imder the 
Jewish Christians first comes into existence, then, 
in the person of James. Perhaps Matt. xvi. 18 is 
the protest of Palestinian Christians, who did not 
accept him. The original persecutions allowed the 
Chiuch to continue in existence at Jerusalem. 
The first sharp persecution was under Herod, in 
42 A.D. No great agitation against Jerusalem 
Christians took place imtil the execution of James 
and the great uprising against Rome. This last 
changed the situation. The Jewish communities 
became active against the whole Christian dias- 
pora. Symeon, the successor of James, was a mar- 
tyr. In the second century, by the second de- 
struction of Jerusalem \mder Hadrian, Jewish 
(Christianity lost ite position of ccntrality, and 
existed only as single conununities and groups of 
communities. 

n. Gentile Christianity: Turning the attention 
now to the position of Christianity under the hea- 
then, the complexity of the situation is increased by 
the tendency to bring in, in connection 
X. Factors with church organisation and consti- 
Influencing tion, family customs, the social and 
Organiza- religious clubs, and school, city and 
tion. provincial oiganizations. All of these 
elemente must have influenced the de- 
velopment of Christian institutions. The duistian 
community was built out of elemente with definite, 
previously existing social characteristics. Consid- 
erable tension between the parte was to be expected. 
Thus one might have looked for antagonism between 
a central and local authority, between spirit and 
office, between charisma and canon, among individ- 
uals, among those claiming spiritual gifts, among 
those occupying ecclesiastical position, and finally, 
between the lay and the clerical elemente, between 
an ecclesiastical democracy and an ecclesiastical 
aristocracy. As initial factors in early organiza- 
tion must be considered, first, the authority of those 
speaking the Word of God, apostles, prophets, 
teachers; the authority of the elders over agninst 
younger members; the distinction between officials 
appointed with administrative and with executive 
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power. The Christian communities of the Diaspora 
developed, either as offshoots from synagogues, or 
from being founded by Jevnah proselytes. They 
follow the order of synagogue usages. The reading 
of the Old Testament was not the only reminiscence 
of the synagogue. The Acts in many passages shows 
how, at the beginning, women such as Priscilla, 
Lydia, and Phcebe were important in the life of the 
Church. 

The impressions derived from the epistles of Paul 
suggest the independence of each community. In 
them individuals either with local honorary titles 

or with official positions were subor- 

a. Inde- dinate. The communities were directly 

pendence of under the apostles who founded them. 

Local Com- The whole Christian community was 

munities. pictured in each of its parts. The ideal 

unity lies in the work of the Holy 
Spirit (Acts xv.). The way the disciplinary case at 
Ck>rintb was handled by Paul is a crucial example. 
He and the community act«d together, there is no 
question of special officials. Early terminology 
shows the same result — '' the Church of God abiding 
in the city " (cf. I Clement i.; and the salutations 
with which Polycarp begins his epistle). Each 
community is part of an organism belonging to 
heaven, for the time being dwelling on earth: ** The 
Churches of God, when carefully contrasted i?vith 
the assemblies of the districts in which they are 
situated, are as beacons in the world " (Origen, 
Contra CeUum, iii. 29; ANF, iv. 476). The impor- 
tance of the spiritual democracy is seen in Paul's 
epistles. The part represents the whole. What 
concerns one conmiunity concerns all. The iden- 
tity of the local with the imiversal was encouraged 
by the preeminence given to the apostle who be- 
longed to the whole church. Paul is to the several 
communities their teacher and father (I Cor. iv. 
17, vii. 17, xiv. 37). But I Cor. xii.-xiv. is the 
clearest proof that the charismata are the decisive 
factors. What is reported of local authorities is 
different in different places. According to Acts 
presbyters were ordained by Paul and Barnabas 
(xiv. 23), and called together and warned to shep- 
herd the Church of God. In I Thess. v. 12, Paul 
asks the conununity " to know them that labor 
among you, and are over you in the Lord and ad- 
monish you," and the following verses seem to be 
directed to Uiese persons. In Galatlans a local office 
is not mentioned, and the same holds good of Cor- 
inthians where, from the contents of the letter, 
mention of such an office seems to be expected. 
Along with apostles, prophets, and teachers are men- 
tioned certain charisms and after them helps and 
governments. The same is true of Romans where 
oi^nization comes into being through the charis- 
mata — among them are named prophecy, minis- 
try, teaching, showing mercy, and ruling (xli. 6 sqq.). 
A certain Phoebe is mentioned as deaconess (xvi.), 
and different house communities are mentioned 
(xvi. 3 sqq.). In Colossians the community is di- 
rected to say to Archippus, '' take heed to the min- 
iatry which thou hast received in the Lord, that 
thou fulfil it " (iv. 17). The word ministry may sig- 
nify a part in the worship of the community. In 
Ephesians, a circular letter, the whole community 



is spoken of as being built on the foundation of the 
apostles aad prophets (ii. 20, iii. 5) and a local office 
is mentioned and connected with apostles, proph- 
ets, and teachers — pastors and evangelists find a 
place in this list (iv. 11.; cf. Acts. xi. 8; II Tim. iv. 
5; Eusebius, Hist, ecd., III., xxxvii.), the last being 
missionaries whose activity is purely local and 
who therefore can not claim the name of Apostle. 
Philippians is remaricable because its address eon- 
tains the words bishops and deacons as the letter 
returns thanks for an offering (i. 1). Their office 
was probably connected with tiiia act; the deacons 
have no accompanying genitive and there is no 
article, facts which point to an administrative posi- 
tion (see Deacon). The same must be said of the 
word "bishop" (see Episcopacy; Poltft). Its 
significance is as ambiguous as that of pr^byter, 
which may distinguish the elder from the younger, 
may be a title of honor signifying some special au- 
thority, personal or otherwise, or may indicate mem- 
bership of a council, and be either of Jewish or au- 
tonomous origin (see Presbtter). The word bishop 
may be due to the usage of the Septuagint. It sig- 
nifies overseer or superintendent. The object of 
oversight is uncertain, it may be soub (I Pet. ii. 
25), or the church (Acts xx. 28). It may mean over- 
sight of economic or natural objects. The troubles 
related in II Corinthians do not indicate any ten- 
sion between a local and the universal apostolic 
oi^ganization. It refers only to the operation of a 
clique grouping itself around different apostles. 

The records extending from the time of Vespasian 
to that of Hadrian begin with I Pet. iv. 10-11 : " As 
every man hath received the gift, even so minister 
the same one to another as good stewards of the 
manifold grace of God. If any man speak, let him 
speak as the oracles of God; if any 
3. New- man minister, let him do it as of the 
Testament ability which God giveth." Here 
Indicattons, organization is founded on the char- 
69-Z38 A.D. isma, which itself constitutes a min- 
istry. Later the author addresses the 
presbyters, calling himself a fellow presbyter (v. 
1-2), who are opposed to the "younger" (v. 5), 
but the presbyters do not include all of those over 
a certain age, they are officials limited in num- 
ber with the functions of pastors and duty of being 
examples to the flock (v. 2-3). This indicates a 
local office and in this light the stress laid on charis- 
mata in chap. iv. is remarkable. In James v. 14 
presbyters of the Church are mentioned in connec- 
tion ^ith praying over and anointing the sick, while 
chap. iii. warns against multiplicity of masters. In 
the Epistle to the Hebrews presbyters are not men- 
tioned but officers are, the general term used being 
hegoumenoi, which also occurs in Acts (xv. 22) as a 
designation of prophets (Heb. xiii. 17); possibly 
Heb. xiii. 7 refers to the apostles Peter and Paul. 
In the Apocalypse twenty-four presbyters are men- 
tioned (chap, iv.) and a prophetess is named in 
Thyatira (ii. 20) but no local officer. The angels of 
the communities are not to be explained as bishops. 
The iiiTiter of the work appears as a superintendent 
of the communities. Twelve apostles are men- 
tioned, also false apostles (ii. 2), and a reader in each 
community (i. 3). The author of the three Johan- 
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nine letters appears as a superintendent calling 
himself in II and III John pre^jteros. He admin- 
isters by letters and emissaries many commimities 
as their head. He is strongly opposed and some of 
his sidherents are excommunicated. The opposi- 
tion comes from a man who loveth to have the pre- 
eminence, in other words, a local pastor. Deme- 
trius seems to be a colleague of the person addressed 
in the letter. There is obviously a conflict here 
between the spiritual universal missionary organ- 
ization and the local one (cf. Clement of Alexan- 
dria, QuU dives, xlii., for an account of John's activ- 
ity in appointing bishops, pacifying churches, and 
founding a roinistiy on his missionaiy journeys). In 
the Goepel apostles are warned against ambition 
(xiii. 13 sqq.) and there is a passage mentioning the 
bestowal on Peter of a universal pastoral office (xxi. 
15 sqq.). The Pastoral Epistles show Titus and 
Timothy as representatives of the Apostles, they 
guard the teaching, they appoint officers and shep- 
herd the communities. In Titus, the elders, both 
men and women, seem to have an official position 
(ii. 2 sqq.), presbyters are mentioned and their 
qualifications, and then follow at length the quali- 
fications of a bishop (i. 5 sqq.) ; probably this is an 
interpolation, if so it refers to a monarchical bishop. 
In I Tim. v. elders, both men and women, young 
men and women, and widows in two classes, are 
carefully distinguished. Mention is made of pres- 
byters; there is a long passage (iii. 1-13) discussing 
the qualifications of bishops and deacons introduced 
by the words "if any one desire the office of a 
bishop he desires a good work.*' The similarity 
A^ith the passages in Titus suggests doubts as to the 
genuineness of both passages. 

The First Epistle of Clement gives detailed refer- 
ences to the organization of the Church at the 
period it was composed. It is all the more valuable 
because it comes from Rome and be- 
4. Clement, cause it can be certainly dated. The 
Hennas, the occasion of the letter was trouble in 
Didache and the Corinthian community, a revolt 
Polycarp. of the younger elements against the 
older. The facts are as follows: The 
conmumity is divided into presbyters and tlie 
younger element; those who lead are taken from 
the presbyters, hegoumenoi, prohegaumenoi (i. 3, 
iii. 3, xxi. 6) under these leaders. The letter from 
chap. xl. on is specially directed to those who con- 
duct worship. These the author calls three times 
bishops and deacons. Their office is called epU- 
kapS, They are appointed officials, admitted with 
the approval of the whole commimity. The func- 
tion of the episkopi is primarily and essentially di- 
vine worship; to offer the gifts, to read the liturgies 
(xl. 2, xliv. 4). These officials also have the title of 
presbyter. Despite the significance of their position, 
the power belongs finally to the community ('' to 
do whatever the majority commands," liv.). The 
author of the letter writes in the name of the Ro- 
man community. Those whom it sends to Corint'h 
are not mentioned as clerical personages. From 
this it follows that the bishops and deacons, who are 
constantly named together and who have the com- 
mon functions of the episkopi or lituigy, belong, 
probably as appointed presbyters, to those who are 



called " leaders." It does not follow, however, that 
the ministers of public worship are alone the " lead- 
ers." In addition to these facts Clement's Epistle 
adds theories and historical statements in relation 
to public worship. It connects Christian usages 
with the Old-Testament regulation of worship. The 
letter states that the appointment of bishops and 
deacons is prophesied in the Old Testament. It 
declares that the Apostles are sent from Christ, just 
as Christ was sent from God. It also asserts that 
our Apostles (i.e., Peter and Paul) had revealed to 
them that there would arise a difficulty over the 
epiakopi and for that reason they provided after 
liieir death that other approved men should under- 
take their services. The Epistle of Clement leaves 
the question of a monarchical episcopate at Rome 
open, but this possibility is excluded by Hennas, 
who also wrote in Rome and whose work must be 
dated in the course of the third decade of the sec- 
ond century. Hermas keeps in view not a local 
community, but the whole commimity of Christians. 
In his foreground stand apostles and teachers, be- 
longing to a preceding generation, some of whom, 
however, are still alive. In the universal organiza- 
tion of the Church his order gives apostles, bishops, 
teachers, deacons. Bishops and deacons are asso- 
ciated together and their chief duty is caring for 
widows and orphans and the poor. Their service 
is called diakonia and UUourgia, Vision II., ii. 6 
speaks of those who preside over the Church, who 
are also called '' those who occupy the first seats," 
which means, all of those, whether they are proph- 
ets or teachers, to whom the conmumity stands in 
the relation of receiving instruction. Precedence, 
as such, the author does not disapprove, his frown 
is only for those who are emulous concerning the 
first places and concerning fame and as fools in- 
dulge in rivalry (Similitude VIII., vii. 4; ANF^ ii. 
42). This throws an important light on the organ- 
ization of a monarchical episcopate. Hermas men- 
tions presbyters in two places (Vision II., iv. 2, 
III., i.) — ^presbyters who rule over the CThurch, and 
he asserts that there are worthier persons in the 
Church than presbyters, namely, martyrs. The re- 
lation of these two groups remains uncertain. Per- 
haps " presbyters " in his mind were associated 
entirely with the local community. The existence 
of a monarchical episcopate can not be made to 
harmonize with the use of presbyteri^ in the plural, 
or with bishops in the plural. "Die Didache in this 
respect resembles Hermas; it concerns itself with 
the whole community, and with local conununities 
only as developments of it. It discusses the activi- 
ties of apostles, prophets, and teachers. Those who 
speak the Word are to be honored as the Lord. 
Prophets are highly reverenced; criticizing them is 
an unfoi^vable sin. Prophets, it says (xiii. 3), are 
yotu> high priests. In chap. xiv. services on Sunday 
and the solemn sacrifice are mentioned. C!hap. xv. 
contains the following: " Elect therefore for your- 
selves bishops and deacons worthy of the Lord, 
men meek and not lovers of money, and truthful, 
and approved; for they, too, minister to you the 
ministry of the prophets and teachers; they are 
honored along with prophets and teachers" (P. 
Schaff, Teaching of the Twelve ApoHUe, pp. 211- 
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212, New York, 1890). These words are notable. 
They closely associate bishops and deacons. Their 
functions are primarily concerned with public wor- 
ship, are personal in character, and deid also with 
financial administration. Unlike Apostles, proph- 
ets, and teachers, they are appointed by ihe com- 
munity. They show that speaking the Woid does 
not belong naturally to their functions, but that 
this service in the lack of prophets and teachers is 
already in process of transference to them. A great 
distinction seems to prevaU between prophets and 
teachers on the one side and bishops and deacons 
on the other, which the author says must be avoided, 
because the last class are now performing the serv- 
ices of the first. The letter of Polycarp is addressed 
to the community at Philippi. It appears that at 
Philippi there wss no monarchical episcopate, but 
a coUegial administration. First are mentioned 
men, then widows, then deacons, then the yoimger 
element, then viigins, then presbyters; presbyters 
and deacons are to be reverenced by the younger 
element as God and Christ. The title bishop is not 
found in the letter; directions and warnings as to 
administration and pastoral care are directed to 
the presbyters. Valens, an individual who seems 
to be entrusted with the economic administration 
of the conmiunity, is mentioned as a presbyter. 

Inmiediately after the time to which these vari- 
ous records belong, a monarchical episcopate along 
with its special oiganisation is found everywhere 
in the Church. In Antioch and in Asia the letters 
of Ignatius show that it existed about 115. [It is 
to be noted that the authenticity and early date of 
these writings are still questioned by many scholars. 
A. H. X.] At the head of each community stands a 
bishop by this name, and no other (the 
5. Monar* Roman community is an exception), 
chical He is the real monarch of the communi- 
Episoopate, ty. He takes the lead in divine worship 
and Other and in their meetings: " nothing against 
Ofllces. the bishop; nothing without tiie bish- 
op.'' This is the tenor of all these 
letters. Under him there is a college of presbyters, 
acting not individually, but as a whole as counsel 
of the bishop. The deacons are not oiganized in a 
college, but are looked upon as individuab. They 
act as administrative organs of the bishop in divine 
worship and in ministering to the community and 
so are especially near to him. The bishop, in Igna- 
tius' eyes, stands in the position of God; the pres- 
byters in the position of the Apostles. How far 
this theory was realized in Asia is uncertain. Later 
records show that monarchical bishops were still 
called presbyters. Ignatius' warnings and specu- 
lations certainly produced one effect; to give the 
bishop preeminence in conducting public worship. 
The episcopal lists of the second centuiy show that 
in Rome the monarchical episcopate did not orig- 
inate until 150. Anicetus is mentioned as a bishop 
in an almost contemporary document. At the same 
time Primus is called bishop in Corinth by Hegesip- 
pus (in Eusebius, Hist, eed., IV., xxiii. sqq.)- There 
are records by various authorities of monarchical 
bishops in Greek and Asiatic cities; still a Christian 
regarded himself as belonging to the whole Church 
rather than simply to a local conununity. The gov- 



ernment was regarded as a spiritual government : 
charismata were given preeminence. The vrh/oILt 
conununily was ruled in strict monarehioal fofm; 
Christ was its shepherd, leader, and bishop; it is 
built upon the inf silible Word of God, and this was 
present in a living form as the teaching of the Apos- 
tles in those who witnessed to it and declared it. 
The influence of profane organisations for wotsliip 
probably was small. The internal life of the local 
conununity, the natural distinction between pres- 
byter and the younger element, was of the utoioet 
importance. To the presbyter belonged all of thoee 
whose merits and services deserved honor and rec- 
ognition. Where the conditions did not permit the 
missionaries to hand over the care and supervision 
of the whole to the father of a family, or to the most 
prominent first converts, or to the dders, there were 
officers appointed, probably always by laying on o£ 
hands. Tlie appointment may have been due to the 
missionaiy apostles, or to the influence of the proph- 
ets, or the community could request the i^pointment 
of an individual. The officials had not every- 
where the same name. The name presbyter was 
suggested naturally by the distinction between the 
old and the young. By the laying on of hands this 
particular type of elder was sometimes distinguished 
from the whole mass of elders though they some- 
times disappeared again in it. "Sheph^ds and 
overseers " indicates not an office but a function. 
The function of these presbyters was, so long as edi- 
fication by the free activity of the Spirit was the 
rule, of a diaconal nature. Here distinction must 
be made between a diaconia in a narrower and in 
a broader sense. Broadly it signifies any kind of 
service which is not the service of the Word. In a 
narrower sense it indicates care for the poor and 
the service during the congregational gathering. 
From this point of view the pred[>yter8 received the 
appellations bishop and deacon. In the broader 
use of the word they were called bishops only in 
the b^^inning, and even then rarely. As a rule, the 
terminology was applied to presbyters engaged in 
the diaconate in the narrower sense; that is, it was 
given to those who were engaged in looking after 
the poor and in services performed in the congre- 
gational gathering. The practise became usual 
then of not reckoning these officials among the 
presbyters, but of giving them the title " deacon." 
The word deacon, used of one who now really be- 
came a server, was no longer looked upon as a title 
of honor. Originally it must have stood higher. 

In the earliest times, here and there, the presbyter 
and the bishop are assimilated, so that every 
"appointed" presbyter was also called bishop. 
But soon the terminology changed. The custom 
arose that only those officials employed in active 
and leading duties concerned with the care of the 
poor and with the conduct of congregational meet- 
ings were called bishops, without, however, losing 
the title of presbyter or their places in the college 
of presbyters. The victory of the episeapos is plainly 
an indication of the increased importance of the 
care for the poor and of the services undertaken in 
congregational gatherings, which more and more 
took the form of established public worship. 

The disappearance of prophets and teachers con- 
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tributed to give importaiice to the functions of 
biahope and deacons, although I Timothy shows 
that at that time there wore presbytexs capable of 
teaching; but both the Didache and Hennas prove 
that the service of prophets, teachers, and apostles 
was per f ormed by bishops and deacons. Neither of 
these authorities mentions presbyters 
6. Cauoee in this connection. Clement is the first 
of the to connect this local organization with 
Episcopate, the Old Testament and apostolic foun- 
dation. He mentions the connection 
between the office and divine worship and also the 
permanence of the ministers. Their election was 
limited to a certain class; the community gave its 
approval or withheld it as the case might be. This 
system was not peculiar to Rome, it also existed in 
Corinth. This letter of Clement is important as 
exhibitiug the decline of the pneumatic factor and 
in showing how the conception of the universal 
Church lost its importance and was superseded by 
the view which exalted the local community and 
made it the foundation of apostolicity and legality. 
That bishops and deacons had some relation as offi- 
cials to divine worship is proved by Paul. Clement 
carries their institution back to the time of the 
apostles. Virtually a similar position is taken by 
the Didache and Hennas. There must have been 
some factor in the original constitution of the 
Church tending to the development of a mon- 
archical episcopate. Probably the monarchy of 
a leading apostle in certain places became after 
his death changed to the leadership of a pres- 
byter who, taking precedence in his college, be- 
came a presbyter-bishop. It was natural in public 
worship for the lead to be taken by one individ- 
ual. Justin (i. 67) speaks of one proestdB and sev- 
eral diakonoi. Intercourse with other churches 
suggested the need of a representative, as, for exam- 
ple, when Clement composed a letter to Corinth in 
the name of the Roman community. The struggle 
with the Gnostic sects suggested the necessity of 
some one authoritative teacher. Division of re- 
sponsibility would have also had a bad effect in 
Ume of persecution. The drawing up of episcopal 
lists indicates that in many communities from early 
times the college of presbyters must have had a 
primus inter pares. The development of the mo- 
narchical episcopate appeared as no break with the 
past because the bishop still continued to perform 
many functions along with the college of presby- 
ters. For example, Marcion appeared before the 
Roman presbyters (Epiphanius, Har., xlii. 2), 
Noetus was tried by tiie presbyters in Smyrna (Hip- 
poljrtus. Contra Noetum, i.). The presence of the 
college of presbyters in some cases delayed for dec- 
ades the final stage of this development. The earliest 
organisation, of Uie community must also have had 
its influence. What had been arranged by t^e first 
missionary was of great importance: " As in any 
city where Christians have not been converted 
(nati), if some one comes and begins to teach, work, 
and instruct there and draws them to the faith, he 
himself beoomes afterward for them whom he has 
tau^t a leader and bishop " (Origen on Numbers, 
Horn. xi. 4). The final sovereignty of the local com- 
munity could not be attained as long as a represen- 



tative man of apostolic character existed. The 
struggle between the smaller and the larger con- 
ception of the Church must have gone on in an 
accentuated form (cf. Ill John). The theory of 
Jerome of an original identity between presbyters 
and bishops is not entirely correct, since there were 
communities where this could not be true. Also 
the explanation Theodore of Mopsuestia gives of 
the origin of the episcopate, associating it with a 
provincial organisation going back to apostolic 
times, can hardly be accepted. He lays far too 
much stress on the ordination rights of a bishop 
when he declares that after the death of the apostle 
who presided over a province the term presbyter 
was generally retained, while the word bishop was 
reserved for those who had the right of ordination. 
The term apostle, he says, was given up because of 
the cessation of miracles and because also their rep- 
resentatives were too modest to claim the title after 
the apostolic period. With the monarchical epis- 
copate came the tendency of Christians to unite in 
one community in any particular place; the house 
communities ceased to exist. Occasionally in epis- 
copal lists two bishops appear as existing together 
in one place. This indicates more than one con- 
gregation. There is also evidence in early writers 
of the establishment of Christian schools for 
purposes apologetic and polemic, e^i;., the cat^ 
chetical school in Alexandria, the schools of Justin, 
Tatian, Theodotus and others in Rome, while Mar- 
don's church was a " school," so Lucian's " school " 
is spoken of. These schools may have constituted 
a danger to the unity of the bishop's church. Any 
community existing outside the bishop's commu- 
nity was looked upon as a hoBresis. It was the rule 
that no matter how small the place or how few the 
number of converts an episcopal community could 
be founded; even twelve were sufficient (TU, ii. 5, 
pp. 7 sqq., 1889). There had to be at least two 
presbyters and three deacons to work with the 
bishop. As early as the first and the second cen- 
tury Christians are known who lived in the country, 
but they had to come to the city for worship on 
Sunday. Only in the third and fourth centuries 
does there appear a separate organisation for the 
country. 

The distinction between clergy and laity arose 
gradually in the second centuxy. It shows an in- 
fluence of the Jewish differentiation between priest- 
hood and people. Traces of it are seen in the first 
epistle of Clement and in the apostolic 
7. Dis- church order. Clement of Alexandria 
tinctbn uses the three terms, presbyters, dea- 
Betwsen cons, and laymen (Strom, III., xu.). 
Clergy and this usage is frequent in Tertul- 
and Laily. lian: " when the authorities them- 
selves, that is, deacons and presbyters 
and bishops, flee " (De fyga, xi.). The origin of the 
word " cleigy " is seen in the Acts of the Apostles. 
The first election in a community took place by 
kliros, " lot," but this word is usually found in early 
Christian literature in a general sense. An example 
of the technical use is to be seen in places like Acts 
i. 17; its limitation to church officers is first to be 
observed in Clement of Alexandria, IreiUBUB, Ter- 
tullian, and Hippolytus. The Latin term answer- 
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iug to kliras ia ordo, which is frequently used by 
Tertullian also in a wider sense, but he expressly 
states that the distinction between clergy and laity 
is of postapoetolic and ecclesiastical origin. Ter- 
tullian makes ordo include not only bishops, pres- 
byters and deacons, but all who have received or- 
dination. The deiigy are called by him avuiarea. 
Even in Tertullian's day, the conception of the uni- 
versal priesthood still endured: " Are not we lay- 
men priests?" be says. A special priesthood need 
not be considered a derivation from Jewish custom, 
and heathen precedent is irrelevant. The origin of 
a specific priesthood is to be sought in the idea of 
a specific offering developing out of the conception 
of the communion (see Eiicharist; Lord's Suffer; 
MAfls). This development took place at an early 
period, as we see from such ancient authorities as 
I Clement xliv. and Didache, xiv. The word priest 
in an ecclesiastical sense first appears in Tertullian. 
He calls the bishop a high priest, but presbyters 
were also recognised by him as priests. He speaks 
of a sacerdotal order {De exhortaiiane, vii.), of sac- 
erdotal gifts (De priB9cnptione, xxix., xli.), of a 
sacerdotal office (" On the Veiling of Virgins," ix.)- 
Deacons were not given sacerdotal character he- 
cause they did not take a principal part in tlie 
offering. This brought the presb3rters into close 
relation with the bishops and separated them from 
deacons with whom there were .special reasons that 
they should be assimilated. A power of absolution 
associated with the priesthood is first found in the 
third century, in its strict form in Cyprian. The 
rise of the monarchical episcopate fixed the various 
stages of the clei^i^ and their duties. The bishop 
represents the conmaunity in public worship and 
in administration. The idea of an apostolic suc- 
cession first appears at the close of the second cen- 
tury, its foundation lies in the conception of an 
oOce or calling handing down a system of t«aching 
that is regarded as a deposit. A guaranty seemed 
to be given in this way through a chain of legiti- 
mate succession that no alteration could be made 
in the teaching. This idea was common to Roman 
constitutional law and to the schools of ancient 
philosophy. Before the episcopate, there was a 
recognized succession of teachers and prophets. 
The thought appears strongly expressed in II Tim. 
ii. 2: " And the things that thou hast heard of me 
among many witnesses, the same commit thou to 
faithful men, who shall be able to teach others 
also." It is easy to see how, as a matter of fact, 
such a succession came to be limited to bishops 
alone. The basis of the whole process comes from 
the fact that the twelve apostles vrere recognised 
as a form of apostleship. When the universal apos- 
tolate died out, the struggle with the Gnostic sects 
forced the Church back on eye witnesses and so 
brought forward the existence of an apostolic form 
of proof. The bishops were regarded as having by 
succession evangelical truth as a charism received 
from the apostles. This conception was first found 
in Iremeus and Tertullian. Pure apostolic teaching 
was associated not so much with an apostolic see 
as from the fact that the men who held it taught in 
harmony witJi the rest of the episcopate. Prelim- 
inary stages of this development are seen in the 



earliest Christian literature. The prominence of 
certain bishops gave them weight as representinf; 
the apostolic character. An example of this b the 
conmiunity at Smyrna describing their Bishop Poly- 
carp: " Polycarp being in our days an apostolic 
and prophetical teacher, bishop of the Catholic 
Church in Smyrna " (Ihe letter of the church of 
Smjrma is quite fully transcribed in Euseblus, Hist, 
ecd,, IV., XV., and is given in Lightfoot, Apaaiolie 
Faihera, part ii., pp. 947-948, London, 1885). The 
prominent position of such men was recognised by 
the heathen community as is seen from Lucian's 
writing on Peregrinus (De marie Peregrini), where 
he speaks of extraordinary honors given by Chris- 
tians to those who preside over them. There soon 
arose a tradition that the apostles themselves had 
appointed bishops in several communities and 
hence came the custom of drawing up episcopal 
lists in Asia, Rome, and Lyons. But it was not be- 
fore the year 220 that apostles themselves were set 
down in these lists as bishops of a conmiunity. In 
this elevation of a bishop of a community to equal- 
ity with an apostle the presbyters still retained 
relative equality with them. Exactly what were the 
functions of a college of presbyters is uncertain. 
Where there was only one meeting for worship they 
probably had little significance; where there were 
many, a good deal. 

Deacons originally were only slightly distinguished 

from bishops. They were occupied in the service 

during wor^p and in looking after the poor and 

in pastoral cares. Their close association with the 

episcopate made their elevation to it 

8. Dis- easy. In Rome the archdeacon was 

tinctkins regulariy advanced to the episcopate, 
within the There were, however, orders below 

Clergy, the stage of deacons, although in the 
second century there was no regu- 
lariy qjrstematised minor order of clergy. At this 
date there are on record orders of widows, virgins, 
and deacons, and lectors and exorcists are added. 
All of these were regarded as charismatic poeitions. 
Finally, confessors themselves were given special 
position in the ordo. As Tertullian says: " One of 
lower rank may attain to a higher if, in enduring 
persecution, he shall have taken an upward step " 
(De fugat xi.). The distinctions of apostle and 
teacher gradually disappeared. Prophets ceased to 
exist last of all; their extinction was due to the 
Montanistic crisis. They are still found in the be- 
ginning of the third century teaching communities 
in Phrygia and in Egypt. The qualities demanded 
from the clergy after they had been tested and 
elected by the community were that they should 
have orderly households, should abstain from second 
marriages, should not engage in trade. As to the 
service of women in the Christian community they 
were kept strictly apart from the men (L. Zschar- 
nack, Dir Dienet der Frau in den ersten Jokrhun- 
derien der chrisaichen Kirche, GAttingen, 1902; L. 
Stoecker, Die Frau in der alien Kirche, Tubingen, 
1907.) The rights of the clergy as an order implied 
particular honor and obedience, the right of receiv- 
ing support from the conununity, especial places of 
honor in divine service, and exemption from accu- 
sations except under particular conditioiis. But 
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Hippolytus makes it a seriouB chaz)^ against the 
schematic church of Theodotus that they pay their 
bishop a monthly salary (cf. Hippolytus, Hcer., vii. 
2S-24, X. 19, in ANF, v. 114-115, 147, with the full 
references there to passages in other writers). 

The development of a system of church law was 
due to the concern of the Church for the whole life 
and thought of the faithful; besides the Church 
was placed in relations and even in 
9. Develop- antagonistic relations with a highly 
meat of developed State, and so the need for 
Bcclesk*- law arose. Its relation to the State 
tical Law. waa a complicated one; it was subordi- 
nate yet opposed to it. Christians ac- 
cepted the material rights of their position and their 
civic relations. There was an inclination to substi- 
tute or to improve upon rights or legal relations 
existing in the State, and Paul himself was active in 
this direction when he forbade Christians to have 
recourse to secular tribunals. As time went on a 
local organization with its bishop, its clergy of pres- 
byters, and its deacons became consciously or un- 
consciously rivals of the mimicipal administration. 
From this came the regular development into 
provinces which finally led to an imperial organ- 
isation. The Church i^ystem partly accepted and 
partly rejected the usages of the State. In many 
respects as to slavery, marriage, attitude to cer- 
tain classes of crime, support of tJie poor, and class 
equality, the Church showed itself more progressive 
than the State. Hippolytus (PkUoaophumena, IX., 
xiL) gives an instance where a Roman bishop 
Calixtus recognised as legal a kind of marriage 
which was prohibited by Roman law when he gave 
his consent to a union of a Christian maiden with 
a slave. [Secret concubinage rather than marriage, 
connived at rather than actually permitted, seems 
to be the object of the stricture of Hippolytus. 
▲. H. N.] Church law in the narrow sense also goes 
back to the second century. It is applied chiefly 
to the power of the key^ and to the development of 
penance. Tertullian applies the word fua to bap- 
tism, teaching, and the Scriptures. As to the or- 
ganisation of the early heretical sects, it received 
much criticism from orthodox teachers, although 
they had martyrs, churches, bishops, and presby- 
ters. The following passage from Tertullian about 
the Marcionites is instructive: 

** For I most not omit a denription of the eonduet also 
of the hferotiea — ^how frivolous, bow woridly, bow merely 
bumaa, witbout aeriouaoeflB, witbout attthority, without dis- 
cipline, am befits their faith. To begin with, it is doubtful 
who is a cateohumen, and who a believer; they have all 
aeeess alike, they hear alike, they pray alike---even heathens, 
if any such happen to oome amona them. . . . Simplicity 
they will have to consist in the overthrow of discipline, at- 
tention to which on our part they caU bawdry. . . . The 
veiy women of these heretics, bow wanton they are. They 
are bold enough to teach, to dJspute, to enact exorcisms, to 
undertake cures, it may be even to baptise. Their ordina- 
tions are caraleaily administered, capricious, changeable. 
At one time they put novices in office; at another time men 
who are bound to some secular employment, at another time 
men who have apostatised from us. ... So it oomes to 
pass that to-day one man is their bishop, to-morrow another. 
To-day be is a deacon who to-morrow is a reader; to-day 
he is a presbsrter who to-morrow is a layman, for even on 
laymen do they impose the functions of priesthood " (i>« 
pnueriptume, zli.; ANF, iii. 2fl3). 

The most prominent feature of the Montanistic 



communities was the position they accorded to 
women (Epiphanius, //apt., xlix. 2) : " Women are 
bishops among them, presbyters are women and 
so on." Mention has been made of the distinction 
between the universal and the local oiganization 
of the Church, also of the conflict between these 
two factors. 

A third factor soon appeared, the grouping of 
several churches together in a pro\ince. Paul or- 
ganized his missions according to provinces. Au- 
thorities in the second century followed the same 
precedent. Cities like Jerusalem, Antioch, and 
Rome became centers of Christian activity for the 
regions extending about them. As 

xo. Ecde- time went on the provincial i^srstem 
siastical was fully developed, and the limit of 

Provinces, this development was not bounded by 
the frontiers of a province. The metro- 
politan constitution, the superior position accorded 
to one bishop over others in his neighborhood, is 
first to be seen in the second century. The road is 
already opened up for a universal bishop, the 
bishop of bishops, as Tertullian calls the Roman 
bishop. The metropolitan system was furthered 
by the practise of turning over to bishops of pro- 
vincial chief cities epistolary communications with 
other communities and also by the custom of call- 
ing synods. These last were regarded as represen- 
tative and had great influence, as is shown in Ter- 
tullian's words: " That representation of the whole 
Christian name is greeted with great veneration " 
(" On Fasting," xiii.) . Their organization was influ- 
enced by local secular assemblies, but they were re- 
garded as being under the direction of the whole 
spirit and dealt with the weightiest questions of 
church life. All the elements of the later constitu- 
tional history of the Church are found in the first 
two centuries, even the de facto primacy of Rome. 
As time went on it can hardly be said that the 
church sjrstem became more complicated; as a 
matter of fact, in the earliest ages the organiza- 
tion of the Church was extremely complicated. If 
there was any change, it was in the direction of 
simplification. The first real break came in with 
the period of the Reformation. That not only 
destroyed the medieval organization of the Church, 
but it broke entirely with the church system of the 
first and second centuries. All that the Reforma- 
tion insisted on was the preaching of the Word of 
God and that some office must be found for this 
preaching. See Clergy; Church, Tbs Christian, 
II.-IIL; Elders; Episcopate; Parish and Pas- 
tor; Presbyter. (A. Harnack.) 

Bibuoorapht: Much pertinent Uteimture will be found 
named in and under the articles Apoerouo Council; 
Cbubcb, Tam CBRxsrnAN; Clbbgt; Dwachx; also in 
the articles on the Fathers and patristic works named in 
the text; consult as well the books on the histoiy of 
the Ante-Nicene Church* e.g., Schaff, ChrtBtian Church, 
vol. L. chap. X., vol. ii., chap. iv. The three books of first 
importance here are the essay of J. B. lichtfoot on The 
ChriaUan Miniatry in his commentary on the Epistie to 
the Philippians. 6th ed., London, 1881; E. Hatch, Organ- 
itaHon of the Early Chriatian Churehee, 6th ed., ib. 1895; 
and A Hamack, Die Miaeion vnd AuatreUung dea CAris- 
teiUuma, 2d ed., Leipsic, 1906, Eng. transl.. The Bxpan- 
eion of ChriaHanUy, 2d ed.. 2 vols.. New York, 1909; cf. also 
his Bnitiekwig und BrUwidduno der Kirchenverfaaauno und 
dm Ki re ht mn ehi e a ti» den twei eraten Jahrhumlerien, Lap- 
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sic, 1010. Oth«r speoul worlai to Im ooosulted an Q. J, 
PlMiok« GMoMehU dar ehfiaUieMeirGhUehm aaMUKhafUvm^ 
fdagyno, 6 volt.. Hukover. 1803 tqq.; R. Rothe, Dm 
Anfitng€ der ehrUOichm Kirch4, Wittanberg. 1887; A. 
Hamaok, Du Ltkr* dtr MwdlfApottd, in TU, il, 1-3 (1884) ; 
E. Ltaing, DU Ommndtver/dtyng dn VrehfiM&iaunia, 
Halla, 1888; C. WeinAoker, ApottuMtehM ZeUaUer, Frei- 
bum, 1892. Enc. tnuul., London, 1804-05; J. R6vme, Let 
OriainM ds repiteopaU Paru, 1804; A. C. HcOifFart, The 
Apotiolie Agt, New York. 1807; B. von Dunin-Borkowaki. 
Di» neuertn Fonehunoen Qber die Anfltnge dea BpidcopatBt 
Fraibuis, 1000 (reviewa the later literature); IL Labeok. 
Reidueinieilung und kirehlidie Hierarehu dee OritnU, 
MOnater, 1001; H. Braden, Dm Verfiunmo der Kvreke 
6m . . . 175, Maina, 1004; R. Knopf. D<u naehapoatoli- 
eeke ZeOalUr, Tdbincen. 1005; P. A. Leder. Dm DtdbofMm 
dU Biaehd/e und Pretbuter, Stuttgart, 1005; K. Kautaky, 
Der UrapruMO dea Chrutentuma, Stuttgart, 1006; C. Bigg. 
The Oriftna of CkriaHamUy, Oxford, 1000; F. C. Ckmy- 
beare. Myth, Magie, and Morala: a Study of Chriatian 
Ongina, London. 1000; O. Pfleiderer, The DwadopmmU of 
ChriaHanity, ib. 1000. 

ORXBRTIUS: The received name of the author of 
Comm^mUorium, a Christian didactic poem of the 
first part of the fifth centuzy. He is probably 
identical with Bishop Orientius of Auch, envoy from 



the Gothic King Theodoric I. to the Homan gen- 
erab £tius and litorius, in the year 439. His poem 
describes the way to blessedness, and uigently ad- 
monishes against various byways of sin, especially 
against carnal temptation. The poem has for its 
constructive background the devastation of Gaul 
by the Alans, Suevi, Buigundians, and Vandals, 
406 A.D. Classic poets are consulted; in particular, 
Catullus, Ovid, and Virgil. Whether there is also 
some reference to Chnsdan poets (PrudentiusT) is 
doubtful. In the extant manuscript, codex Ash- 
burnham, tenth chapter, the Cofnmanitorium is 
followed by five lesser poems and several poetical 
prayers of uncertain origin. 

The best edition is that of R. Ellis in C8EL, 
xvi. 191-261 and in MPL, bd. 977-1006. 

G. KrIJqkr. 
BxBUOoaAPHT: An eaily Vila 'n in ASB, May, L 61-64. 

Oonault further: A. Ebert, AUoamaine GeachiehU dor LA- 

tantur daa MiUdaUera, L 410-^14. Leipsio, 1880; H. 

Manitiua, Oaachichta dar ehnaUieh4aieimaehan Poaaie, pp. 

103-201. Stuttgart. 1801; KL, ix. 1053-53; DCS, 

iv.06. 
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L Life: Origen, one of the most distinguished 
of the Fathers of the early Church, was bom, prob- 
ably at Alexandria, about 182; and died at Caesarea 
not later than 251. His full name was apparently 
Origenes Adamantius; and he received from his 
father, Leonides, thorough instruction in the Bible 

and in elementary studies. But in 
I. Early 202 the outbreak of the persecution 
Training, of Septimius Severus robbed Origen of 

his father, whom he sought to follow 
in martyrdom, being prevented only by a ruse of 
his mother. The death of Leonides left the family 
of nine impoverished, their proi>erty being confis- 
cated. Origen, however, was taken under the pro- 
tection of a woman of wealth and standing; but as 
her household already included a heretic named 
Paul, the strictly orthodox Origen seems to have 
remained with her but a short time. Since his 
father's teaching enabled him also to give elemen- 
taiy instruction, he revived, in 203, the catechetical 
school at Alexandria (see Alexandria, School of), 
whose last teacher, Clement, was apparently driven 
out by the persecution. But the persecution still 
raged, and the young teacher unceasingly visited 
the prisoners, attended the courts, and comforted 
the condemned, himself preserved from harm as if 
by a miracle. His fame and the number of his 
pupils increased rapidly, so that Demetrius, bishop 
of Alexandria, made him restrict himself to instruc- 
tion in Christian doctrine alone. Origen, to be en- 
tirely independent, sold his library for a sum which 
netted him a dafly income of 4 obols (about twelve 
cents) on which he lived by exercising the utmost 
frugality. Teaching throughout the day, he de- 
voted the greater part of the night to the study of 



the Bible and lived a life of rigid asceticism. Tliis 
he carried to such an extent that, fearing that his 
position as a teacher of women as well as men mi^t 
give ground for scandal to the heathen, he followed 
literally Matt. xix. 12, partly influenced, too, by 
his belief that the Christian must follow the wort^ 
of his Master without reserve. Later in life, how- 
ever, he saw reason to judge differently concerning 
his extreme act. 

During the reign of Caracalla, about 211-212, 
Origen paid a brief visit to Rome, but the relative 
laxity imder the pontificate of Zephyrinus seems to 
have disillusioned him, and on his return to Alex- 
andria he resumed his teaching with 
2. Teacher seal increased by the contrast. But 
and Writer, the school had far outgrown the 
strength of a single man; the cate- 
chumens pressed eagerly for elementary instruc- 
tion, and the baptised sought for interpretation of 
the Bible. Under these circumstances, Origen en- 
trusted the teaching of the catechumens to Heraclas 
(q.v.), the brother of the martyr Plutarch, his first 
pupil. His own interests became more and more 
centered in exegesis, and he accordingly studied 
Hebrew, though there is no certain knowledge con- 
cerning his instructor in that language. From 
about this period (212-213) dates Origen's acquaint- 
ance with Ambrose of Alexandria (q.v.), whom he 
was instruniental in converting from Valentianism 
to orthodoxy. Later (about 218) Ambrose, a man 
of wealth, made a f orxnal agreement with Origen to 
promulgate his writings, and aU the subsequent 
works of Origen (except his sermons, which were not 
expressly prepared for publication) were dedicated 
to Ambrose. In 213 or 214, Origen visited Arabia 
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at the request of the prefect, who wished to have 
an interview with him; and Origen accordingly 
spent a brief time in Petra, after which he returned 
to Alexandria. In the following year (215), a pop- 
ular uprising at Alexandria caiised Caracalla to let 
his Boldiers plunder the city, shut the schools, and 
expel all foreigners. The latter measure caused 
Ambrose to take refuge in Cffsarea, where he seems 
to have made his permanent home; and Origen, 
who felt that the turmoil hindered his activity as 
a teacher and imperilled his safety, left Egypt, ap- 
parently going with Ambrose to Csesarea, where he 
spent some time. Here, in conformity with local 
usage baaed on Jewish custom, Origen, though not 
in orders, preached and interpreted the Scriptures 
at the request of the bishops Alexander of Jerussr 
lem and Theoctistus of Csesarea. When, however, 
the confusion in Alexandria subsided, Demetrius 
recalled Origen, probably in 216. Of Origen's ac- 
tivity during the next decade little is known, but it 
was obviously devoted to teaching and writing. 
The latter was rendered the more easy for him by 
Ambrose, who provided him with more than seven 
stenographers to take dictation in relays, as 
many scribes to prepare long-hand copies, and 
a number of girls to multiply the copies. At 
the request of Ambrose, he now began a huge 
commentary on the Bible, beginning with John, 
and continuing with Genesis, Ps. i.-xxv., and 
Lamentations, besides brief exegeses of selected 
texts (forming the ten books of his Stramateia), 
two books on the resurrection, and the work 
"On First Principles." 

About 230, Origen entered on the fateful jour- 
ney which was to compel him to give up his work 
at Alexandria and embittered the next yeare of his 
life. Sent to Greece on some ecclesiastical mission, 
he paid a visit to C^esarea, where he was heartily 
welcomed and was ordained presby- 
3. Con- ter, that no further cause for criticism 
flictwith might be given Demetrius, who had 
Demetrius strongly disapproved his preaching 
and Re- before ordination while at Csesarea. 
moval to But Demetrius, taking this well-meant 
CflBiarea. act as an infringement of his rights, was 
furious, for not only was Origen under 
his jurisdiction, but, if Eastern sources may be 
believed, Demetrius had been the first to introduce 
episcopal ordination in Egypt. The metropolitan 
accordingly convened a synod of bishops and presby- 
ters which banished Origen from Alexandria, while 
a second aynod declared his ordination invalid. 
Origen accordingly fled from Alexandria in 231, 
and made his peimanent home in Cssarea. A 
series of attacks on him seems to have emanated 
from Alexandria, whether for his self-castration (a 
capital crime in Roman law) or for alleged hetero- 
doxy is unknown; but at all events these fulmina- 
tions were heeded only at Rome, while Palestine, 
Phenicia, Arabia, and Achaia paid no attention to 
them. At Alexandria Heraclas became head of 
Origen 's school, and shortly afterward, on the death 
of Demetrius, was consecrated bishop. At Cssarea 
Origen was joyfully received, and was also the guest 
of Firmilian, bishop of Ca'sarea in Cappadocia, and 
of the emprc»s^owager, Julia Mamnuea, at Antioch. 



The former also visited him at Cssarea, where 
Origen, deeply loved by his pupils, preached and 
taught dialectics, physics, ethics, and metaphysics; 
thus laying his foundation for the crowning theme 
of theology. He accordingly sought to set forth 
all the science of the time from the Christian point 
of view, and to elevate Christianity to a theory of 
the universe compatible with Hellenism. In 235, 
with the accession of Maximinus, a persecution 
raged; and for two years Origen is said, though on 
somewhat doubtful authority, to have remained 
concealed in the house of a certain Juliana in 
Csesarea of Cappadocia. Little b known of the last 
twenty years of Origen's life. He preached regu- 
larly on Wednesdays and Fridays, and later daily. 
He evidently, however, developed an extraordinary 
literaiy productivity, broken by occasional jour- 
neys; one of which, to Athens during some un- 
known year, was of sufficient length to allow him 
time for rescareh. After his return from Athens, he 
succeeded in converting Beryllus, bishop of Bostra, 
from his adoptianistic views to the orthodox faith; 
yet in these very years (about 240) probably oc- 
curred the attacks on Origen's own orthodoxy 
which compelled him to defend himself in writing 
to the Roman pontiff Fabian (236-250) and 
many bishops. Neither the source nor the object 
of these attacks is known, though the latter may 
have been connected with Novatianism (see Nova- 
TiAN, Novatianism). After his conversion of 
Beryllus, however, his aid was frequently invoked 
against heresies. Thus, when the doctrine was 
promulgated in Arabia that the soul died and 
decayed with the body, being restored to life 
only at the resurrection, appeal was made to 
Origen, who journeyed to Arabia, and by his 
preaching reclaimed the erring. In 250 persecu- 
tions of the Chureh broke out anew, and this time 
Origen did not escape. He was tortured, pilloried, 
and bound hand and foot to the block for days 
without 3rielding. These tortures seem to have 
resulted in his death. A later legend, recounted 
by Jerome (De vir. ttt., liv.; Eng. transl. in NPNF, 
2 ser., iii. 373-374) and numerous itineraries place 
his death and burial at Tyre, but to this little value 
can be attached. 

n. Works: According to Epiphanius (Hcer,, Ixiv. 
63) Origen wrote about 6,000 works (i.e., rolls 
or chapters). A list was given by Eusebius in his 
lost life of Pamphilus (Hist, ecd,, VI., xxxii. 3; 
Eng. transl., NPNF, 2 ser., i. 277), which was 

apparently known to Jerome (Epiti. 

I. Ezfr- ad PauLam, NPNF, vi. 46). These 

getical fall into four classes: text criti- 

Writings. cism; exegesis; systematic, practical, 

and apologetic theology; and letters; 
besides certain spurious works. By far the most 
important work of Origen on textual criticism was 
the Hexapla (see Biblb Versions, A, I., 1, | 4). 
With Origen's great text-critical work a closer 
acquaintance is afforded by the discovery of an 
original fragment. By this work he thought to 
establish a basis for the study of the Old Testa- 
ment, that should be adequate to scientific de- 
mands. As a sample of the execution of the work, 
a page kb offered. 
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Of the fate of the Hezapla nothing is known. The 
Milan diacovery (see for this Bible Vbbbions, 
A, 1., 1, § 4) proves that at least some individ- 
ual parts existed much longer than was supposed 
up to that time. The references to the Hexapla 
by later manuscripts and authors obtain therefore 
a greater significance than hitherto. The Tetrapla 
was an abbreviation of the former in which Origen 
placed only the translations (Aquila, Synunachus, 
Theodotion, and the Septuagint) in parallels. He 
was likewise keenly conscious of the textual diffi- 
culties in the manuscripts of the New Testament, 
although he never wrote definitely on this subject. 
In his exegetical writings he frequently alludes to 
the variant readings, but his habit of niaking rough 
citations in his dictation, the verification being left 
to the scribes, renders it impossible to deduce his 
text from his conmientaries. The ex^etical wri- 
tings of Origen faU into three classes: scholia, or 
brief summaries of the meaning of difficult pas- 
sages; homilies; and " books," or conmientaries 
in the strict sense of the term. Jerome (ut sup.) 
states that there were scholia on Leviticus, Psalms 
i.-xv., Ecclesiastes, Isaiah, and part of John. The 
StronuUeU were of a similar character, and the 
mai^n of Codex Athous, Laura, 184, contains cita- 
tions from this work on Rom. ix. 23; I Cor. vi. 
14, vii. 31, 34, ix. 20-21, x. 9, besides a few other 
fragments. Homilies on almost the entire Bible 
were prepared by Origen, these being taken down 
after bis sixtieth year as he preached. It is not im- 
probable that Origen gave no attention to super- 
vising the publication of his homilies, for only by 
such a hypothesis can the numerous evidences of 
carelessness in diction be explained. The exegesis 



of the homilies was simpler than that of the i 
tific conunentaries, but nevertheless demanded no 
mean degree of intelligence from the auditor. 
Origen's chief aim was the practical exposition of 
the text, verse by verse; and while in such barren 
books as Leviticus and Nmnbers he sought to alle- 
gorize, the wealth of material in the prophets sel- 
dom rendered it necessaiy for him to seek mean- 
ings deeper than the surface afforded. Whether the 
sermons were delivered in series, or the honulies on 
a single book were collected from various series, is 
unknown. The homilies preserved are on Genesis 
(17), Exodus (13), Leviticus (16), Numbers (28), 
Joshua (16), Judges (9), I Sam. (2), Psalms xxxvi.- 
xxxviii. (9), Canticles (2), Isaiah (9), Jeremiah (7 
Greeki 2 Latin, 12 Greek and Latin), Esekiel (14), 
and Luke (39). 

The object of Origen's conunentaries was to give 
an exegesis that discriminated strictly against the 
incidental, unimportant historical significance, in 
favor of the deeper, hidden, spiritual truth. At the 
same time, he neglected neither philo- 
2. Extant logical nor geographical, historical 
Commen- nor antiquarian material, to all of 
taries of which he devoted numerous excursuses. 
Origen. In his conmientaiy on John he con- 
stantly considered the exegesis of the 
Valentinian Heracleon (probably at the instance of 
Ambrose), and in many other places he implied or 
expressly cited Gnostic views and refuted them. 
Unfortunately, only meager fragments of the com- 
mentaries have survived. Besides the citations in 
the PhUocalia, which include fragments of the third 
book of the commentaiy on Genesis, Ps. i., iv. 1, 
the small commentaiy on Canticles, and the second 
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book of the large commentaiy on the same, the 
twentieth book of the commentaiy on Ezekiel, and 
the commentary on Hoeea, and of the commentary 
on John, only books i., ii., x., xiii., xx., xxviii., 
xxxii., and a fragment of xix. have been preserved. 
The commentary on Romans is extant only in the 
abbreviated version of Rufinus, and the eight books 
preserved of the commentary on Matthew likewise 
seem to be either a brief reworking or a rough out- 
line. Codex Vaticanus, 1215, gives the division of 
the twenty-five books of the conunentary on Eze- 
kiel, and part of the arrangement of the conmien- 
tary on Isaiah (beginnings of books VI., VIII., 
XVI.; book X. extends from Isa. viii. 1 to ix. 7; 
XL from ix. 8, to x. 11; XII., from x. 12 to x. 23; 
XIII. from X. 24 to xi. 9; XIV. from xi. 10 to xii. 
6; XV. from xiii. 1 to xiii. 16; XXI. from xix. 1 
to xix. 17; XXII. from xix. 18 to xx. 6; XXIII. 
from xxi. 1 to xxi. 17; XXIV. from xxii. 1 to 
xxii. 26; XXV. from xxiii. 1 to xxiu. 18; XXVI. 
from xxiv. 1 to xxv. 12; XXVII. from xxvi. 1 to 
xxvi. 16; XXVIII. from xxvi. 16 to xxvii. 11a; 
XXIX. from xxvii. lib to xxviii. 29; and XXX. 
treats of xxix. 1 sqq.). The Codex Athous Laura, 
184, in like manner, gives the division of the fifteen 
books of the commentary on Romans (except XI. 
and XII.) and of the five books on Galatians, as 
well as the extent of the commentaries on Philip- 
piana and Corinthians (Romans: I. from i. 1 to i. 
7; II. from i. 8 to i. 26; III. from i. 26 to ii. 11; 
IV. from ii. 12 to iii. 15; V. from iii. 16 to iii. 31; 
VI. from iv. 1 to v. 7; VII. from v. 8 to v. 16; 
VIII. from V. 17 to vi. 15; IX. from vi. 16 to viii. 
8; X. from viii. 9 to viii. 39; XIII. from xi. 13 to 
xii. 15; XrV. from xii. 16 to xiv. 10; XV. from 
xiv. 11 to the end; Galatians: I. from i. 1 to ii. 
2; II. from ii. 3 to iii. 4; III. from iii. 6 to iv. 5; 
IV. from iv. 6 to v. 5; and V. from v. 6 to vi. 18; 
the commentaiy on Philippians extended to iv. 1; 
and on Ephesians to iv. 13). 

Among the eystematic, practical, and apologetic 
writings of Origen, mention should first be made of 
his work " On First Principles," perhaps written 
for his more advanced pupils at Alex- 
3. Dog- andria and probably composed he- 
matic, tween 212 and 215. It is extant only 
Pnctical, in the free translation of Rufinus, ex- 
and cept for fragments of the third and 
Apologetic fourth books preserved in the Philo-' 
WritingB. calia, and smaller citations in Justin- 
ian's letter to Mennas. In the first 
book the author considers God, the Logos, the Holy 
Ghost, reason, and the angels; in the second the 
world and man (including the incarnation of the 
Logos, the soul, free will, and eschatology) ; in the 
third, the doctrine of sin and redemption; and in 
the fourth, the Scriptures; the whole being con- 
cluded with a r6sum6 of the entire system. The 
work is noteworthy as the first endeavor to present 
Christianity as a complete theory of the universe, 
and was designed to remove the difficulties felt by 
many Christians concerning the essential bases of 
their faith. Earlier in date than this treatise were 
the two books on the resurrection (now lost, a fate 
which has also befallen two dialogues on the same 
theme) dedicated to Ambrose. After his removal | 



to Csesarea, Origen wrote the works, still extant, 
"On Prayer," "On Martyrdom," and "Against 
Celsus." The first of these was written shortly be- 
fore 235 (or possibly before 230), and, after an in- 
troduction on the object, necessity, and advantage 
of prayer, ends with an exegesis of the Lord's 
Prayer, concluding with remarks on the position, 
place, and attitude to be assumed during prayer, 
as well as on the classes of prayer. The persecu- 
tion of Maximinus was the occasion of the composi- 
tion of the " On Martyrdom," which is preserved 
in the " Exhortation to Martyrdom." In it, Origen 
warns against any trifling with idolatry and em- 
phasizes the duty of suffering martyniom man- 
fully; while in the second part he explains the 
meaning of martjrrdom. The eight books against 
Celsus (q.v.) were written in 248 in reply to the po- 
lemic of that pagan philosopher against Christian- 
ity. Eusebius had a collection of more than one 
hundred letters of Origen {HUt. eccL, VI., xxxvi. 3; 
Eng. transl. NPNF, 2 ser. i. 278-279), and the list 
of Jerome speaks of several books of his epistles. 
Except for a few fragments, only a short letter to 
Gregory Thamnatuiigus and the epistle to Julius 
Africanus (defending the authenticity of the Greek 
additions to Daniel) have been preserved. For 
forgeries of the writings of Origen made in his life- 
time cf . Rufinus, De adulteraHane Hbrorum Origenia, 
The Dialogus de recta in Deum fide (q.v.), the 
Philoaaphumena of Hippolytus (q.v.), and the Com- 
ment-ary on Job by Julian of Halicamassus (q.v.) 
have also been ascribed to him. 

IIL Views: Origen, trained in the school of 
Gement and by his father, was essentially a Pla- 
torust with occasional traces of Stoic philosophy. 

He was thus a pronounced idealist, 

I. Philo- regarding all things temporal and ma- 

sophical and terial as insignificant and indifferent. 

Religious, the only real and eternal things being 

comprised in the idea. He therefore 
regards as the purely ideal center of this spiritual 
and eternal world, God, the pure reason, whose 
creative powers call into being the world with mat- 
ter as the necessary substratum. Likewise Platonic 
is the doctrine that those spirits capable of know- 
ing supreme reason, but imprisoned in the body in 
this world, will rise after death to divinity, being 
purified by fire. In his attempt to amalgamate the 
system evolved by Greek thought with Christian- 
ity, Origen found his predecessors in the Platoni- 
zing Philo and even in the Gnostics. His exegesis 
does not differ generally from that of Heracleon, 
but in the canon of the New Testament and in the 
tradition of the Church, Origen possessed a check 
which kept him from the excesses of Gnostic exe- 
gesis. He was, indeed, a rigid adherent of the Bible, 
making no statement without adducing some Scrip- 
tural basis. To him the Bible was divinely inspired, 
as was proved both by the fulfilment of prophecy 
and by the immediate impression which the Scrip- 
tures made on him who read them. Since the di- 
vine Logos spoke in the Scriptures, they were an 
organic whole and on every occasion he combatted 
the Gnostic tenet of the inferiority of the Old Tes- 
tament. He was aware of the discrepancies between 
the Old and New Testaments and the contradictory 
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aecounts of the Goopeb; but he conndered theee 
only M incoiuistencieB that lend themaelvee to an 
unspiritual historical exegesis aoeording to the letter. 
In his exegesis, Origen sought to discover the deeper 
meaning implied in the Scriptures. One of his chief 
methods was the translation of proper names, 
which enabled him, like Philo, to find a deep mean- 
ing even in every event of histoty (see ExBOsaia 
OR HsBiiBNEuncB, III., } 2); but at the same time 
he insisted on an exact grammatical interpreta- 
tion of the text as the basis of all exegesis. A strict 
adherent of the Church, Origen jret distinguished 
sharply between the ideal and the empirical Church, 
representing " a double church of men and angels," 
or, in Platonic phraseology, the lower church and 
its celestial ideal. The id^ Church alone was the 
Church of Christ, scattered over all the earth; the 
other provided sJso a shelter for sinners. Holding 
that the Church, as being in possession of the mys- 
teries, affords the only means of salvation, he was 
indifferent to her external organisation, although 
he spoke sometimes of the office-bearers as the pil- 
lars of the Church, and of their heavy duties and 
responsibilities. More important to him was the 
idea borrowed from Plato of the grand division be- 
tween the great human multitude, capable of sen- 
sual vision only, and those who know how to com- 
prehend the hidden meaning of Scripture and the 
diverse mysteries; church oiganisation being for 
the former only. It is doubtful whether Origen 
possessed an obligatoiy creed; at any rate, such a 
confession of faith was not a norm like the inspired 
word of Scripture. The reason, illumined by the 
divine Logos, which is able to search the secret 
depths of the divine nature, remains as the only 
source of knowledge. 

Origen's conception of God is entirely abstract 

~Ood is a perfect unity, invisible and incorporeal, 

transcending all things material, and 

a. Theo- therefore inconceivable and incom- 
logical and prehensible. He is likewise unchange- 
Dogmatic able, and transcends space and time. 
But his power is limited by his good- 
ness, justice, and wisdom; and, though entirely 
free from necessity, his goodness and omnipotence 
constrained him to reveal himself. This revelation, 
Uie external self-enuination of God, is expressed by 
Origen in various vr&ySf the Logos being only one of 
many. Revelation was the first creation of God 
(cf. Prov. viii. 22), in order to afford creative me- 
diation between God and the world, such media- 
tion being necessary, because God, as changeless 
unity, could not be the source of a multitudinous 
creation. The Logos is the rational creative 
principle that permeates the universe. Since God 
eternally manifests himself, the Logos is like^w 
eternal. He forms a bridge between the created and 
uncreated, and only through him, as the visible rep- 
resentative of divine wisdom, can the inconceivable 
and incorporeal God be known. Creation came into 
existence only through the Logos, and God's neai^ 
est approach to the world is the command to create. 
While the Logos is substantially a unity, he com- 
prehends a multiplicity of concepts, so that Origen 
terms him, in Platonic fashion, " essence of essences " 
and "idea of ideas." The defense of the unity of 



God against the Gnostics led Origen to maintain the 
subord^tion of the Logos to God, and the doctrine 
of the eternal generation is later. Origen distlDctiy 
emphasised the independence of the Logos h>3 well 
as the distinction from the being and substance of 
God. The term "of the same substance with the 
Father " was not employed. He is merely an image, 
a reflex not to be compared with God; as one among 
other " gods," of course first in rank. 

Tlie activity of the Logos was conceived by Origen 
in PUtonic fashion, as the worid soul, wherein God 
manifested his omnipotence. His first 
3. The creative act was the divine spirit, as 
Logos an independent existence; and par- 
Doctrine tial reflexes of the Logos were the 
and Coa- created rational beings, who, as they 
mology. had to revert to the perfect God as 
their background, must likewise be 
perfect; yet their perfection, unlike in kind with 
that of God, the Logos, and the divine spirit, had 
to be attained. The freedom of the will is an essen- 
tial fact of the reason, notwithstanding the fore- 
knowledge of God. The Logos, eternally creative, 
forms an endless series of finite, comprehensible 
worlds, which are mutually alternative. Com- 
bining* the Stoic doctrine of a universe without 
banning with the Biblical doctrine of the be- 
ginning and the end of the worid, he conceived of 
the visible world as the stages of an eternal cosmic 
process, affording also an explanation of the diver- 
sity of human fortunes, rewards, and punishments. 
The material world, which at first had no place in 
this eternal spiritual progression, was due to the 
fall of the spirits from God, the first being the ser- 
pent, who was imprisoned in matter and body. 
The ultimate aim of God in the creation of matter 
out of nothing was not punishment, but the up- 
raising of the fallen spirits. Bfan's accidental being 
is rooted in transitoiy matter, but his higher nature 
is formed in the image of the Creator. The soul is 
divided into the rational and the irrational, the 
latter being material and transitory, while the 
former, incorporeal and immaterial, possesses 
freedom of the will and the power to reaaoend 
to purer life. The strong ethical import of this 
cosmic process can not remain unnoticed. The 
return to original being through divine reason is 
the object of the entire cosmic process. Tlirough 
the worlds which follow each other in eternal 
succession, the spirits are able to return to Paradise. 
God so ordered the universe that all individual 
acts work together toward one cosmic end which 
culminates in himself. Likewise as to Origen's 
anthropology, man conceived in the image of God 
is able by imitating God in good works to become 
like God, if he first recognises his own weakness 
and trusts all to the divine goodness. He is aided 
by guardian angels, but more eiqpecially by the 
Logos who operates throu(^ saints and prophets 
in proportion to the constitution of these and man's 
capacity. 

The culmination of this gradual revehition is the 
universal revelation of Christ. In Christ, God, 
hitherto manifest only as the Lord, appeared as 
the Father. The incarnation of the Ixigos, more- 
over, was necessaiy since otherwise he would not be 
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iatdligihle to aensusil man; but the indwelling of the 
Logos remained a mysteiy, which could be repte- 
nnted only by the analogy of his indwelling in the 
niata; nor could Oiigen fully explain it. He speaks 

of a " remaricable body/' and in his 

4. Chris- opinion that the mortal body of Jesus 

tology. was transfonned by God into an 

ethereal and divine body, Origen ap- 
proodmated the Docetism (q. v.) that he otherwise ab- 
honed. His concept of the soul of Jesus is likewise 
unoertain and wavering. He proposes the question 
whether it was not originally perfect with God but, 
yman^ting from him, at his conmiand assumed a 
material body. As he conceived matter as merely 
the universal limit of created spirits, so would it be 
impossible to state in what form the two were com- 
bined. He dismissed the solution by referring it to 
the mystery of the divine governance of the uni- 
veise. More logically did he declare the material 
nature of the worid to be merely an episode in the 
spiritual process of development, whose end should 
be the aimihilation of all matter and return to God, 
who should again be all in all. The doctrine of the 
reeuneetion of the body he upholds by the explanar 
iaoa that the Logos maintains the unity of man's 
existence by ever changing his body into new forms, 
thus pieserving the unity and identity of personal- 
ity in hannony with the tenet of an endless cosmic 
process. Origen's concept of the Logos allowed him 
to make no definite statement on the redemptive 
woik of Jesus. Since sin was ultimately only 
negative as a lack of pxire knowledge, the 
activity of Jesus was essentially example and 
instruction, and his human life was only incidental 
as contrasted with the inunanent cosmic activity 
of the Logos. Origen regarded the death of Jesus 
as a sacrifice, paralleling it with other cases of self- 
sacrifice for the general good. On this, Origen's 
aeeord with the teachings of the Church was merely 
superficial. 

His idealising tendency to consider the spiritual 
alooe as real, fundamental to his entire system, led 

him to combat the rude ChUiaam (see 

^ Bscha- MiiiLENNiUM, Milubnarianism) of a 

tok)gy. sensual beyond; yet he constrained 

himself from breaking entirely with 
the distinct celestial hopes and representations of 
Paradise prevalent in the Chureh. He represents a 
progr co sive purification of souls, until, cleansed of 
all clouds of evil, they should know the truth and 
God as the Son knew htm, see God face to face, and 
attain a fuO possession of the Holy Spirit and union 
with God. The means of attainment of this end 
were described by Origen in different ways, the 
most important of which was his Platonic concept 
of a purifying fire which should cleanse the world 
of evil and llius lead to cosmic renovation. By a 
further spiritualisation Origen could call God him- 
self this consuming fire. In proportion as the souls 
were freed from sin and ignorance, the material 
worid was to psss away, until, after endless eons, 
at the final end, God should be all in all, and the 
worids and spirits should return to a knowledge of 
God. 

IV. Chaxmcter; In Origen the Christian Chureh 
had Its first theologian in the highest sense of the 

vra.— 18 



term, nor has the Greek Chureh ever had his supe- 
rior. Attaining the pinnacle of human speculation, 
his teaching was not merely theoretical, like that of 
his antagonists, the Gnostics, but was also imbued 
with an intense ethical power. To the multitude to 
whom his instruction was b^ond grasp, he left 
mediating images and symbols, as wdl as the fipnal 
goal of attainment. In Origen Christianity blended 
with the paganism in which lived the desire for 
truth and the longing after God. When he died, 
however, he left no pupil who could succeed him, 
nor was the chureh of his period able to become his 
heir, and thus, his knowledge wss biuied. Three 
centuries later his very name was stricken from the 
books of the Chureh; yet in the monasteries of the 
Greeks his influence still lived on, and the spiritual 
father of Greek monasticism was that same Origen 
at whose name the monks had shuddered. See 
Oriqenistic Contrg^'ebsibs. 

(Erwin Prbuschbn.) 
BxBUOoaAPHT: For the aarlier litemtiire on Origen oooault 
ANF, Bibliography, pp. 60-^; U. Chevalier, RSp^rUrin 
de9 aottnet hiatoriques du moyen dge, pp. 1683 sqq., 2766 
sqq., Paris, 1904; A. Ehrhard. Die aiiehri$ttiche LUteraiur, 
in T3K, 1880-^, and the supplement for 1885-1000. The 
one complete edition of the Optra is that by C. and V. de 
la Rue, 4 vols., Paris, 1733-60 (but cf. the ed. of Lorn- 
matssoh, 26 vols., Berlin, 1831-48), reproduced in MPO, 
xi.-xvii.; a new edition, which will supenede the earlier 
editions, is in process under the auspices of the Royal 
Pnsnian Academy of Sciences, vols. i.-iv., Leipeic, 1800- 
1003. The exegetical wiitincs, ed. P. D. Huet, with 
learned dissertations, Oriot'^ianat appeared, 2 vols., 
Rouen. 1668, Paris, 1670, Cologne, 1686. The commen- 
tary on John, ed. A. E. Brooke, appeared 2 vols., Cam- 
bridge, 1801; and individual worla or excerpts ia TU, 
ii. 4, vi. 1, xii. 3, xvi. 3. Several of his works (" On Pint 
Principles," " To Africanus," " To Gregory ," and " Against 
Cdsus") are in Eng. transl., with an introduction, in 
ANFf iv. 221 sqq. For the English reader of fiist im- 
portance is Westoott's fine article in DCS, iv. 06-142. 
Consult further: Q. Thomaaius, Ongen, Nurembeig, 1837; 
E. R. Rudepenning, Onaene; Bonn, 1843-46; C. Ramexs, 
Orioena Lekrt von dtr Auferalehuno dea FUiaeheat Treves. 
1861; A. Foumier, BxpQntion erMqua det idiea d^Oriotna 
war la redemption, Strasbuig, 1861; G. Contestin, Origine 
exioele. Arras. 1867; F. BAhringer, Die Kirehe Chrieti und 
ikre ZetHfon, Klemene und Origenee, Zurich, 1860; C. £. 
Freppel, Origine, Paris, 1876; A. H. Charteris, CanamieUv, 
Edinbiirgh, 1880; J. Denis, La PhUoaophie dTOrigine, 
Paris, 1884; C. Bigg, Chriatian PlaloniaU of Alexandria, 
pp. 116-268, Oxford, 1886; C. Boyer, La RMemptum 
dana Orighte, Montauban, 1886; F. W. Farrar. Hialory 
of Inierprelation, pp. 187-203, New York, 1886; idem. 
Uvea of the Fathera, I 201-323, ib. 1880; J. Patrick. 
The Apology of Origen in Reply to CeUua, London. 
1802; F. Kattenbusch, Daa apoatoliacKe Symbol, Leipsio, 
1804; C. Klein, Die FreiheHaUhre dea Origenea, Stna- 
burg, 1804; Klostennann. in TU, xvi. 3 (1807); O. 
Capitaine, De Origenia ethica, Mflnster. 1808; W. Fair- 
weather, Origen and Greek Pairiatie Theology, Edinburgh. 
1001; A. Z6llig, Die Inapiratianalehre dea Origenea, 
Freibuig, 1002; G. Anrich. Clemena und Originee ala 
BegrOnder dsr LeKre vom Fegfeuer, Tubingen. 1002; O. 
Bardenhewer, OeaehiehU der altkirehliehen Litteratur, ii. 
68-168, Freibuig, 1003; A. Z6llig. Die Inapirationalehre 
dea Origenea, Freibuig, 1003; E. C. Daigan, Hiat. of 
Preaching, pp. 40 sqq.. New York, 1006; F. Prat. Orighte, 
le thSologien el VeOgHe, Paris, 1007; Vigouroux. Dio- 
tUmnaire, fasc. xxix., cols. 1870-1880 (a worthy disous- 
skm); Krtkger, History, 173 sqq.; Hamaok, Dogma 
(consult index); idem, Ltttatrfvr, i. 332-406 et passim; 
Sohaff. Chrutian Church, ill. 786 sqq.. et passim; and hi 
general the works on the church history of the period; 
CeiUier, Auteura aacr&a, ii. 130-440; KL, ix. 1063-78; 
and in general works on the history of doctrine, For flone 
new fngmenti of the Henpla flf. Cain Oemaah Pa U mp 
1001. 
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ORIGERISTIC CONTROVERSIES. 

Among the Church Fathen (| 1). 
Among the Monastic Orden (§ 2). 
Pointa of Antagoniam (f 3). 

The Origenistic controversieB were a eeries of con- 
troversies in the Greek Church concerning the doc- 
trines of Origen (q.v.), extending from the fourth to 
the sMh century. Though Origen 

I. Among himself had been obliged to defend his 
the Churdi orthodoxy, he nevertheless controlled 

FatheiB. the theology of the third century. 
Peter of Alexandria and Methodius of 
Olympus (qq.v.) were decided opponents of his 
views, the latter attacking Origen's teaching of the 
eternity of the world, the preexistence of souls, and 
the resurrection of the " form " only. Eustathius 
of Autioch, in his Z)6 engastromytho, likewise sharply 
opposed Origen, who foimd defenders not only in 
Gregory Thaimiatui^gus, Dionysius of Alexandria 
(qq.v.); Theognostus, and Pierius, but also in Pam- 
philus and Eusebius (qq.v.). Next the controversy 
over Arianism superseded the questions on which 
the followers and opponents of Origen were divided. 
In his doctrine of the Trinity Alexander of Alexan- 
dria professes to be a pupil of Origen, and Atha^ 
nasius is not billing to concede to the Arians Origen 
whose doctrine stood as a simple basis preceding 
the antagonistic views and afforded a powerful sup- 
port to Athanasius' formula of the eternal genera- 
tion. Even the appeal of the Arians to Origen, and 
even if the middle party represented by Eusebius of 
Caesarea must be recognized as the closest followers 
of Origen, yet the decided advance of the three 
Cappadocians in the Nicene doctrine did not hinder 
them from maintaining their respect for Origen to 
whom they ascribed their learning, and from intro- 
ducing Hellenistic science into orthodox circles. 
Such orthodox Latin ecclesiastics as Victorinus of 
Pettau, Hilary, Eusebius of Vercelli, Ambrose, and 
Jerome began to make the treasures of Origen's 
theology accessible to the West. In the rising power 
of monasticism passionate hatred of Origen and 
enthusiastic reverence for him stood side by side. 
Thus Epiphanius, who united seal for orthodoxy 
with monastic interests, saw in Origen the father of 
all heresy, not only opposing his influence over the 
Church in the Ancyroius and Panarwn^ but also 
occasioning, while at Jerusalem (392 or 393), the 
controversies in the monastic colony in Palestine. 
Here a band of learned and ascetic students attached 
to Bishop John of Jerusalem found in Origen the 
main treasury of their studies. This band was joined 
by Rufinus (378) and Jerome (386). In the Church 
of the Resurrection Epiphanius preached ener- 
getically, only to be answered by John of Jerusa- 
lem in a sermon directed against anthropomorphism. 
Epiphanius (who had become an opponent of Origen) 
fled to the monks of Jerome at Bethlehem and ui^ed 
them to break Tiith John. The latter appealed to 
Egjrpt and Rome, but the strife was ended through 
the mediation of Theophilus of Alexandria. In the 
mean time a bitter strife arose between Rufinus 
(q.v.), as a friend of Origen, and Jerome, which was 
much lamented by Augustine. Pope Anastasius, 
in approval of the condemnation of Origen at Alex- 
andria, simmioned Rufinus from his retirement at 



Aquileia, to justify himself, but the latter, pro- 
tected by Jolm of Jerusalem, evaded the mandate, 
and Anastasius left him to his own conscience. 

The turn of events at Alexandria had contrib- 
uted decisively to the hostilities against Rufinus. 
The Bishop Theophilus, in his Easter letter of 399, 
opposed Uie anthropomorphic views wide-spread 
among the monks of Egypt, who at- 

2. Among tributed body and human form to God 
the since man was made in the ima^ of 

Monastic God, and Theophilus affirmed iu Ori- 
Orders, genistic fashion that God and God only 
must be regarded as non-material. 
But the monks of the Scetic desert hurried to Alex- 
andria and so intimidated Theophilxis that he ac- 
quiesced in the condemnation of the worics of Origen, 
and took occasion to proceed against the Origen- 
istic monks of the Nitrian mountains named '' the 
four long brothers " who had roused his anger by 
joining his opponent, the presb3rter Isidore. A 
synod at Alexandria in 399 or 400 and a stormy 
assembly in the Nitrian mountains had to condemn 
Origen. The stem measures of Theophilus against 
the monks and his declaration against Origen even 
as far as Jerusalem won approval from Anastasius, 
Jerome, and Epiphanius; and in Constantinople, 
whither " the four long brothers," Isidore, and fifty 
monks had fled, hegBJi the repulsive proceedings 
that were to end with the banishment of Chrysostom 
(q.v.). Nevertheless, the partizans of Origen did 
not disappear. Conspicuous among them were Evag- 
rius, Ponticus, Palladius, and Socrates. Even The- 
odoret, who differed from him in hermeneutics, did 
not rank him as a heretic. Origen likewise found 
supporters in southern France, as in Vincent of 
I^rins. On the other hand, Leo the Great approved 
the condemnation of Origen, and Antipater of 
Bostra wrote an answer to the apology for Origen 
by Eusebius. After the middle of the fifth century 
the Palestinian Abbot Euthimius expelled monks 
from the vicinity of Csesarea for Origenistic errors 
as to preexistence. In 514, however, four Origen- 
istic monks led by Nonnus were received in the 
laura. They were driven out by the new abbot, 
but readmitted by his successor. They kept their 
views quiet until 531, when one of their number, 
Leontius of Byzantium, expressed Origenistic the- 
ories at a colloquy with the Monophysites. After 
the death of Sabas (q.v.), Nonnus (q.v.) is said to 
have won over all the more learned monks of the 
new laura, over which Nonnus and liContis held 
sway, extending their influence to neighboring 
monasteries. On the other hand, their adherents, 
numbering forty, were driven from the old laura. 
An assault by the new party failed, as also further 
efforts for readmissiou. Both parties now sought 
support from without. Through Eusebius the 
Origenistic faction succeeded in having their most 
bitter opponents removed from the old laura about 
542. The latter, in their turn, not only induced 
Ephraim, patriarch of Antioch, to condemn Origen- 
ism, but secured also the support of the papal apoc- 
risary Pelagius and Mennas, patriarch of Constan- 
tinople. Under their influence Justinian wrote his 
famous letter to Mennas, calling for a B3mod for tiie 
condemnation of Origen's doctrines and for re- 
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quiriDg every bishop and abbot to anathematue 
Origen and his heresies before consecration. Jus- 
tinian's plana were frustrated, however, by Theo- 
dorus Ascidas, who had risen from the new laura to 
episcopal dignity, and who by a counterstroke not 
only induced the emperor not to proceed further 
in the matter, but also moved him to condenm the 
dogmas of the Antiochians, which conjured up the 
" lliree-Chapter Controversy " (q.v.). Ascidas also 
enforced the readmission of the Origenistic monks 
to the new laura, from which they had been ex- 
pelled for refusing to obey the edict against Origen's 
teachings. After the death of Nonnus in 547, a 
schism arose among the Origenistic monks them- 
selves, the one faction being branded by their op- 
ponents as Isochrigtai (because of the perfect equal- 
ity with Christ which was to be attained at the 
final restoration), while the other was called pro- 
toktittai and Tdradiias (on accoimt of their views 
concerning the doctrine of the preexistence of the 
soul of Christ). The superior numbers of the Iso- 
christoi obliged their antagonists to become form- 
ally reconciled with the orthodox; and when (prob- 
ably in 552) the Isochristoi succeeded in having one 
of themselves chosen patriarch of Jerusalem, the 
orthodox in Constantinople were able not only to 
remove him, but even to secure the condemnation 
of Origenism together with Antiochian theology 
at the fifth ecumenical council in 553. The neo- 
laurites, who refused to recognize the council, were 
expelled from the new laura and replaced by ortho- 
dox monks. There remains no doubt of the con- 
demnation of Origen by the said council. 

The special points regarded as offensive in Ori- 
gen's teaching are given in the " Apology " of Pam- 
philus and by Methodius, De reswrrectiane and De 

creatis; Epiphanius, H<jer., Ixiv.; Je- 

3. Pomts rome, Contra Johannem Hieroaoiy- 

of An- mitanum (Eng. transl. in NPNF, 2 ser., 

tftgonism. vi. 185-1S6) ; Orosius, CommonUorium, 

and Augustine's reply; Theophilus 
(Mansi, Concilia, iii. 979-980); the anonymous 
writer in Photius, BiJbliotheca, 117; and Justinian, 
Ad Mennam; and the anathemas. In contrast with 
later writers, Pamphilus defended Origen's doctrine 
of the Trinity against subordinationism us well as 
agiunst Sabellianism and Gnostic theories of emana- 
tion; but from the first Origen caused offense by 
his restriction of the resurrection of the body to its 
mere '' form " in imison with his doctrines of the 
incarnation of spirits fallen from a pretemporal 
state, the preexistence of souls, the eternal creation 
of the world, his idealized restatement of the Biblical 
construction of the creation and paradise, and the 
restoration of all, even the devil. Though there 
was no lack of partizans of Origen's peculiar doc- 
trines, yet those who were later antagonized as 
apologists of Origen acknowledged his views only 
to a limited extent. By one witness only of the 
sixth century are the doctrines of the preexistence 
and restoration attributed to these later Origenists. 
Even the Isochristoi, against whom the resolutions 
of the council of 553 were directed, dared to teach 
only a union of pretemporal spirits in the Logos 
and a future translation of deified souls in him, to 
be considered Origenists — a term which came to 



include any who held the doctrine of preexistence 
and restoration to be Adiaphora (q.v.). See Chrys- 
ostom; Epiphanius op Constantia; andLEONnus 
OP Byzantium. (N. Bonwetbch.) 

Bibliograpbt: C. W. F. Walch, HiaUme der KetMereim, 
vii. 362-760. Ldpaic. 1762-85; B. Eberhard. Die BHhei- 
liffuno de» Bpiphanitu am StreiU liber Orioirm, Treves, 
1850; A. Vinoeari, In aancti Oreoori Nytaeni et OrioenU 
•cripta H doctrinam nova defentio, Rome, 1865; F. W. Far- 
rar, Mercy and Judgmeni, London, 1881; H. N. Oxenham, 
What ie the Truth ufith Regard to Eternal Puniahmenif 
London, 1876; F. Loofs. in 7 C/, iii. 1-2 (1887); W. ROga- 
mer, Loontiua von Byaanz, Wtinbuxig. 1894; F. Diekamp, 
Die origenialiachen Streitigkeiien im 6. Jahrhundert, Manater, 
1899; N. Bonwetech, in Ahhandlungen der Oattinoer OeeeH- 
achaft vii. 1 (1903); G. Oratsmacher, Hieronymua, ii. 1-94, 
Berlin. 1908; L. B. Radford. Three Teachere of Alexandria, 
Theognoetua, Pieriue and Peter, London. 1908; Hefde, 
ConcUiengeeehichte, ii. 89 sqq., 786 sqq., 859 sqq., Eng. 
transl.. ii. 430 sqq., iii. 217 sqq.. 289 sqq., Fr. trans!., iL 
1. pp. 137 sqq. (where excellent notes and references to 
literature are provided), ii. 2, pp. 1182 sqq., iii. 1, pp. 73 
sqq. (wherever possible, the Fr. transl. should be used for 
the valuable notes and literature); SchafF, Christian 
Church, iii. 698 sqq.; DCB, iv. 142-156; KL,ix. 1073-78; 
and the literature under the articles named in the text. 

ORIGINAL ANTIBURGHERS. See Presby- 
terians. 

ORIGINAL FREE-WILL BAPTISTS. See Baf^ 
Tiarrs, II., 4 (d). 

ORLEANS, FIRST SYNOD OF: A synod caUed 
by Clovis, king of the Franks, after Ids conquest 
of the West Gothic kingdom in Gaul. It met July 
10, 511, and consisted of thirty-two bishops, in- 
cluding five metropolitans, vis., those of Bonieaux, 
Bourges, Tours, Elusa, and Ilouen. Its principal 
concern was with matters of Asylum (q.v.), rela- 
tions of the bishops to monks, the discipline of 
monks and the lower deigy, sexual relations and 
marriage, and matters of church property, and 
these are discussed in thirty-one canons. The in- 
violability of churches as places of asylum is reas- 
serted, though not against the ravisher of a woman 
or against a fugitive slave; provision is made for 
the application of income from church property to 
certain definite uses, and protection is afforded 
against episcopal aggression upon one who has 
claims on church property; the rights of ordination 
are carefully guarded — a slave should not be or- 
dained mthout his master's consent, and care in 
other matters was enjoined ; abbots and monks are 
not to go over the heads of the bishop to the prince; 
the rights of bishops to certain parts of offerings 
and income, together with obligations to certain 
duties, are established; remarriage of widows of 
priests or deacons is forbidden; the discipline of 
the monasteries is regulated; a forty days' fast 
(not fifty days) before Easter is prescribed, and the 
Rogation Days are to be observed; divination is 
forbidden. The evident purpose of the eynod was 
to oiganize the work of the church of the region 
after the mode deemed more orthodox than \mder 
the Goths. Other synods were held at Orleans in 
533 (21 canons), 538 (33 canons), 541 (38 canons), 
549 (24 canons), and 1022. 

Bxbuographt: Sources are: Mansi, Concilia, vili. 350 sqq.; 
Harduin, Concilia, ii. 1008 sqq.; J. Sinnondi, ConeUia 
anliqua Oallict, i. 177 sqq.. Paris, 1629; Hefele, Con- 
cilienoeachiehte, ii. 661 sqq., Eng. transl., iv. 87 sqq., and 
especially Fr. transl., ii. 2, pp. 1005-16 (valuable for the 
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notM and literature which are siven); MQH* ConeOia^ 
i (ia08), 1-14. Consult: Bouquet, Bactimt, iv. 109-104; 
D. Lobineau, Ln SainU tU Bretagn^f i. 131-134, Paris, 
1836; £. Bimbeuet. Lm ConcQ^ (COrUanM eomitUrU 
eomnu woureea ds droit eovtawni^r, pp. 74S-744, 2b. 1864; 
Q. Kurth. CtovM, ii. 131-164. ib. 1901. 

ORME, WILLIAM: Scotch CoogrogationaliBt; 
b. at Falkizk (25 m. n.w. by w. of Edinbuigh) Feb. 
3, 1787; d. at London (7) May 8, 1830. He entered 
upon the study of theology in 1805; became Con- 
gregational minister of Perth, 1807; and, removing 
to London, was appointed pastor at Camberwell 
Green, and foreign secretary to the Ix>ndon Mi»- 
sionaiy Society. He wrote An Hittorieal Sketch of 
the TrandaHon and Circtdaiion of the Scriptures 
from the Earliest Period to the Present Time (Perth, 
1815); Memoirs of John Owen (London, 1820); 
lAfe of William Kiffin (1823); Memoirs, . . . Let- 
ters, and . . . Remains of J, Urquhart (2 vob., 
1827); Life of Richard Baxter, prefixed to his Works 
(1830); and especially, Bibliotheca BiUica: A Se- 
lect List of Books on Sacred LUerature, with Notices, 
Biographical, Critical, and Bibliographical (Edin- 
burgh, 1824). 
Bxbuoorapht: Bvanodieal Magaame, 1830, pp. 253 sqq.. 

289 sqq.; DNB, xlii. 257-258. 

ORMUZD AND AHRIMAll. See Zoboastbb, 

ZoBOAflTBlANISM. 

ORHAMBHTS: An ecclesiastical term which 
comprehends the articles actually used in the church 
service, especially of the Anglican Church. The 
usual sense involving something decorative is here 
entirely absent, and the term is technical, covering 
vestments (see Vestments and Insignia, Eccle- 
siastical), books (as the Homilies, q.v.), cloths, 
chalices, patens, communion tables, and the like. 
The question of what are legal ornaments has led to 
much litigation in England, with the result that the 
demarcation between those permitted and those 
forbidden is practically settled (See RrruALiSH). 
BiBUoaRAPHT: J. H. Blunt, Annotated Book of Common 
Prayer, pp. 67-74, 86, New York, 1906; C. H. H. Wright 
and C. NeU, Protetiant Dutionary, pp. 482-491, London, 
1904; F. Procter and W. H. Frere. A New Hiat. of the 
Book of Common Prayer, pp. 360-367 et pwrim, London, 
1905. 

OROSIUS, (J-rO'si-us, PAULUS: Patristic writer; 
b. at an uncertain date in Galicia, probably at Bra- 
cara, the modem Braga (35 m. n.e. of Oporto), in 
Portugal; d. after 418. The forename Paul is not 
evident before the eighth century. In 414 he is 
mentioned as presbyter in Africa, where he pre- 
sented to Augustine a Commoniiorium de errore 
PriscUlianistarum et Origenisiarum; which Augus- 
tine answered with the tract, Ad Orosium contra Pris- 
dUianistas et Origenistas. During a journey to the 
East, in 415, he appeared before Bishop John of 
Jerusalem as accuser of Pelagius (see Pelaoius, 
Pelagian Controversibs), and defended his own 
position in the Lt&er apologeticus, addressed to 
the presbyters of Jerusalem. On his homeward 
journey, he took with him a portion of the first 
mart3rr Stephen's relics, just then discovered; but 
left them on the Island of Minorca, and returned to 
Africa. While in Africa he wrote, probably before 
418, the historical work which made his name 
famous: Historiarum adverstis paganos. This was 



written at the request of Augustine, who was pre- 
paring his great woilc De civitale Dei and de- 
sired historical proof from Orosius to the effect tliat 
humanity had been worse beset with war, sackness, 
and other natural calamities before the Christian 
era than at that time. By this means it was pur- 
posed to confute the pagans' reproach that Chris- 
tianity was the cause of the contemporary woe. 
This book, which covered a vast field of original 
sources (Caesar, Livy, Suetonius, Florus, Justin, 
Eutropius, Eusebius, Jerome, and others), wns 
widely used during the Middle Ages as a guide to 
universal history. Even to-day, the same is ex- 
tant in nearly 200 manuscripts. The best edition 
is that of Zangemeister, in CSEL, vol. v. (Vienna, 
1882; smaller edition, Leipsic, 1889); it is also in 
MPL, xxjd. 063, 1216. The CommonUorivm is in 
MPL, xlii. 665-670, and, ed. G. Schepss, in CSEL, 
vol. xviii. (Vienna, 1889). G. KbOger. 

Bibxjoobapht: For editions and literature cf. Potthaat, 
Wegweieer, pp. 882-883. An An^o>Saxon tranalation of 
the Hiatoriarwn was made by King Alfred, ed. with Eng. 
tnnsl. by D. Harrington, London, 1773; B. Ilioipe, ib. 
1854; and J. Bosworth, ib. 1850; and in Bohn*s Antiqua- 
rian Library. Consult: T. de Mdmer, De Oroeiue vita 
eiuaque hialoriarum lUnia vit.. Berlin, 1844; P. B. Gams, 
Kirehenoeachichte von Spanien, ii. 1, pp. 398-411, Regens- 
buig, 1864; C. Paucker, Die Latmitat dee Oroiiue, Berim, 
1883; A. Ebert, Geechiehte der LitteratMr dee MittdaUere. 
L 337-344. Leipsic, 1889; W. S. TeufFel, Oeeckidde der 
r&miaehen LiUeratur, ed. L. Schwabe, pp. 1185-68. ib. 1890; 
Ceillier, Auieure eacrie, iz. 356-357, x. 1-6; DCB, iv, 157- 
159. 

ORPSR, RAYMOND D'AUDEMER: Oiurch 
of Ireland; b. at Dublin Aug. 31, 1837. He was 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin (B.A., 1859; 
M.A., 1864; D.D., 1907); was made deacon in 
1860 and priest in 1861; was curate of Rathronan, 
1860-62, of Holy Trinity, limerick, 186^-63, of 
Tralee, 1863-67, and of Adaie, 1867-69; rector of 
Tralee, 1869-1907; precentor of Ardfert, 1878-85, 
also rural dean of Tralee; archdeacon of Arfert, 
1885-1907; chaplain to the bishop of Limerick, 
1894-1907; canon of Taney at St. Patrick's Cathe- 
dral, Dublin, 1905-07; canon of Effin in St. Mary's 
Cathedral, Limerick, 1906-07; and was conse- 
crated lord bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, and Agha- 
doe, 1907. 

ORR, JAMES: United Free Church of Scotland; 
b. at Glasgow Apr. 11, 1844. He was graduated 
from the university of his native city (M.A., 1870) 
and the Theological Hall of the United Presby- 
terian Church (1872). He was minister of East 
Bank United Presbyterian Church, Hawick (1874- 
1891); professor of church histoiy in the Theo- 
logical Coll^^ of the United Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland (1874-1901). Since 1901 he has been 
professor of apologetics and theology in Glasgow 
College of the United Free Church. He has lectured 
repeatedly in the LTnited States under the auspices 
of various theological seminaries, at Chicago in 
1895, at Alleghany and Aubuni in 1897, at Princeton 
in 1903, and in Toronto in 1909, and was also one 
of the chief promoters of the union between the 
Free and United Presbyterian Churches in Scotland. 
Among his numerous writings, special mention may 
be made of his preparation of homilies on Exodus, 
Deuteronomy, II Kings, and Hosea for The PvlpU 
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Cimmentary (London, 1881-^9); The Ckri^ian View 
of God and the World (Kerr lectures for 1891; Edin- 
buish, 1893, 3d ed., 1897); The Riiechlian Theology 
and the Evangelical FaUh (London, 1897); Neglected 
FaetoTM in the Study of the Early Progreea of Chrie- 
Oaniiy (1899); The Early Church: Jt$ History and 
Liierature (1901); The Progrees of Dogma (Elliot 
lectures; 1901); David Hume and his Influence on 
PkHoeophy and Theology (Edinburgh, 1903); Ritst^ 
lianism; Expository and Critical Essaye (London, 
1903); God's Image in Man and its Defacement 
in Light of Modem Denials (1905); Problem of the 
Old Testament Considered with Reference to Recent 
Criticism (Broes prize; 1906, 5th impression, 1908); 
The Bitie under Trial. Apologetic Papers in View 
of Present Day Assaults on Holy Scripture (1907); 
The Virgin Birth of Christ (1907); and The Resur- 
rectian of Jesus (1908). 

ORTHODOXY AND HETERODOXY. 

Definitioii and Derivation (§1). 

mrtorioal Unfolding (i 2). 

The Modem Antithesis (f 3). 

Gooflicts in America and Qreat Britain (| 4). 

Orthodoxy refers to a conscientious adherence 
to the Christian faith as taught in the Bible [or 
rather in the ecumenical creeds], and heterodoxy 
to a divergence from such teachings. The con- 
cepts do not occur in the Bible, for such phrases 
as those in Titus i. 9, 13; I Tim. i. 3; II Tim. 

i. 13, do not correspond to the antith- 

X. Defini- esis expressed by these terms. Yet the 

tion and passages just cited furnish the basis 

Derivation, for the concept of orthodoxy, since 

Paul required that Christian teaching 
be in conformity with the words uttered by Christ 
and his disciples, equal authority being claimed for 
both because of such passages as Matt. x. 20, 40; 
Luke X. 16; John xiv. 12, which place the testi- 
mony of the apostles under the direct inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost. While the Church, in her estab- 
lishment of the canon of Scripture, definitely recog- 
nised this norm of doctrine, she did not proceed 
immediately from the Bible, since there always in- 
tervened the general interpretation of the Word 
and the general belief of duristendom. Both these 
factors progressed, though by no means simultane- 
ously and directly; but in such a way that the 
present time, with all its historical and philological 
skill in exegesis, falls far short of the living faith of 
the patristic or of the Reformation period, while 
the teaching of the Church then made a progress 
which can no longer be equaled. If orthodoxy 
be taken to mean, in its most general sense, 
conformity with the prevailing doctrines of the 
Church, it follows that such orthodoxy is 
no constant quantity, so that, in the course 
of evolution, a belief may be orthodox at one 
time and heterodox at another. This purely 
historical evolution is further complicated by sec- 
tarian divisions of the Church, thus giving rise to 
Lutheran orthodoxy and Reformed ordiodoxy, 
Roman Catholic orthodoxy and Greek Catholic 
orthodoxy, and the orthodoxy of the most varied 
sects. This leads to the widest application of the 
t«rms, but a narrower sense is approached in con- 
sidering in what measure the conjformity of Church 



members with Church doctrine may be expected. 
While the terms are seldom used with reference to 
laymen and non-theologians, all' should be so in- 
structed as to be able to give a reason for the faith 
that is in them (6f. I Pet iii. 15). Those who give 
religious instruction, on the other hand, must be 
known to be in strict conformity ^^dth the teaching 
of the Church; and orthodoxy becomes of decisive 
importance for the cleigy and scientific theologians, 
for they expressly take upon themselves the obli- 
gation to defend and to present the teachings of 
the Church whose service they have entered. The 
clergy not only should give orthodox sermons 
and instructions, but should be orthodox them- 
selves. Even granting that the academic teacher 
and the theological writer should have wider 
scope than the general deigy, nevertheless no 
church can disassociate its theology from con- 
nection with the creed which it professes so as 
to allow the theologian to exchange the banner 
of the Church for liberal science. At the same 
time, the question arises as to where orthodoxy 
ceases and heterodoxy begins, and as to how far 
heterodoxy is to be tolerated before it evolves into 
actual error. 

In answering this problem, Marheineke, in Daub 
and Creutse^s Studien (1807), shows for the first 
three centuries the gradual unfolding of a fixed 

and authoritative norm of doctrine 

2. HIa- by the development of the rule of 

torical faith, the labors of the Church Fathers, 

Unfolding, and the Catholic episcopate. The 

crystallization of doctrine involved 
two elementiir! the divine, which assured the abi- 
ding foundation of the Christian faith (i.e., the right 
understanding of the Scriptures); and the himian, 
which made the development the transition to a 
stereotyped orthodoxy which sapped the spiritual 
life of the Greek Chureh more and more since the 
time of John of Damascus. In the western Chiuvh, 
on the other hand, the popes, rather by neglect than 
intention, gave ample scope throughout the Mid- 
dle Ages to individual concepts and presentations 
of the doctrines of the Church. A great change was 
ushered in by the Reformation; for the Protes- 
tants not only made for themselves formal creeds, 
but forced others to do the same. The sixteenth 
century, therefore, was the period of creeds, and 
the seventeenth that of orthodoxy. Not only was 
this true of Protestantism, especially in Germany; 
but in France, during the same period, Roman 
Catholic orthodoxy, more especially Jesuitism, 
fought its great battle with Jansenism; and the Greek 
Church, roused from her apathy by C3rril Lucar, 
again formulated her doctrines in the '' Confession " 
ofPetrusMogilas. When orthodoxy became idolized 
and attempted to assert its exclusive despotism 
over the diuroh, it led to its own downfall. Yet 
the veiy flood of heterodoxy in the eighteenth cen- 
tury soon revealed what a dam had been removed; 
nor could either Pietism or supematuralism with- 
stand the onslaughts of rationalism, the Enlighten- 
ment, skepticism, and speculation. Despite all this, 
faith gradually f oimd a firmer basis, even though 
there was, in the very nature of things, no return 
to the seventeenth centuiy. The orthodoxy of the 
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present must and will endure an entirely different 
measure of heterodoxy within the Church; and the 
reigning spirit is one of liberalism. 

There is, however, another struggle pending, 
which may lead to the last schism in Christianity. 
This does not concern deviating con- 
3. The oepts and presentations of individual 
Modem doctrines, or the acceptance or rejec- 
Antithesis, tion of this or that ecclesiastical posi- 
tion, but in it two views of the uni- 
verse — ^practically, two religions — stand opposed 
to one another. For if, ostensibly to ethicize Chris- 
tianity, its nerve of faith be severed, if the essential 
divinity of Christ be replaced by his human unique- 
ness, if the Bible be dethroned for the conscious- 
ness of the conmiunity, then there is no longer a 
mere conflict between orthodoxy and heterodoxy; 
but the existence of the confessional churches is 
imperiled, and the way is opened for the formation 
of entirely new types of religious organization. 
Protestantism is evidently destined to surrender to 
this new development. The antithesis is no longer 
between conservative and liberal theology, but be- 
tween Church and modem theology. The question is 
whether Christianity is to maintain itself as the 
religion of revelation, or is to lapse to a mere phase 
of the general evolution of religious history. 

(Karl BuROERf.) 
Orthodoxy and heterodoxy receive a different 
application according as there is an established 
Church, or a binding creed to be interpreted by a 
constituted authority, or a body of churches more 
or less loosely connected with a declaration of faith 
subject to revision or susceptible of a considerable 
margin of explanation. In America 
4. Con- and Great Britain this subject has 
flicts in come up under a variety of conditions. 
America In America, e.g., about the middle of 
and Great the eighteenth century, the Arminian 
Britain, position concerning free will and orig- 
inal sin (see Arminianism) as repre- 
sented by Daniel Whitby (1726) and John Taylor 
(1761) was branded by Jonathan Edwards and 
others as heterodox and fought as the most deadly 
enemy of religion in New England. Later, at the 
rise of Unitarianism (see Unitarians), in the Con- 
gregational Churches of New England the line be- 
tween orthodoxy and heterodoxy was sharply 
drawn by Noah Worcester and Moses Stuart on 
one side, and on the other by Henry Ware, Sr., 
W. E. Channing, and Andrews Norton (qq.v.). 
The next controvert emerged nearly simultane- 
ously in the Presbyterian and Congregational 
Churches. In the Presbyterian Church, in connec- 
tion with the movement which resulted in the or- 
ganization of the New School branch, Albert Bames 
(q.v.) was first tried and condemned by his presby- 
tery and afterward acquitted by the General As- 
sembly, and Lyman Beecher (q.v.) was tried but 
acquitted for advocacy of the universality of the 
Atonement (q.v.). A few years later Horace 
Bushnell (q.v.) was repeatedly threatened with 
prosecution by some of his ministerial brethren in 
Connecticut for alleged heretical writings on Chris- 
tian nurture, the Trinity, and the atonement. 
These movements were ultimately abortive and the 



suspected teachings have long since taken their 
place by the side of other accredited doctrines of 
the respective churches. Near the close of the last 
century two other movements appeared in the Bsme 
religious bodies. Professor C. A. Briggs (q.v.) of 
Union Theological Seminaiy (Presbyterian), tried 
for heresy by the New York Presbyteiy and ac- 
quitted, was the following year suspended by the 
General Assembly for heterodox teaching with refer- 
ence to historical criticism of the Old Testament. 
The same year a simUar fate and for a like reason 
befell Professor Henry Preserved Smith (q.v.) of 
Lane Theological Seminaiy. In the Congregational 
denomination (1882-93) the so-called Andover hy- 
pothesis of probation after death (see Probation) 
became the subject of heated controversy, in which 
not only Andover Seminary, but all who sympa- 
thized with the larger hope were chaiged with de- 
fection from the orthodox faith. This controversy 
was resolved by appointment of men as missionarieet 
who were in i^ympathy with Andover, by a decla- 
ration by the National Council of Congregational 
Churches at Minneapolis in 1892 that creeds were 
to be used "not as tests, but as testimony," and 
finally (1908) by the affiliation of Andover Seminary 
with the Divinity School of Harvard University — ^an 
event of extraordinary significance in the light of the 
early histoiy of both institutions. In the Protestant 
Episcopal Church the opposition to teaching re- 
garded by many as heretical, for a long time smolder- 
ing, here and there breaking out, overtook the Rev. 
T. H. MacQueary, chaiged with the denial of mira- 
cles and suspended for six months (1891), and the 
Rev. A. S. Crapsey, deposed from the ministry 
(1908) on the ground of rejecting the birth-stories 
of Jesus in the first and third Gospels. Other 
denominations have experienced similar conflicts 
between orthodoxy and heterodoxy, e.g., the Bap- 
tists in the agitation which resulted in the retirement 
of Professor C. H. Toy from the chair of Hebrew in 
the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louis- 
ville, Ky., in 1879, and is more recently convulsiDg 
the Northern Baptists on the subject of baptism 
(immersion) as a sine qua non of admission to the 
sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 

In Great Britain in the Church of England (see 
England, Church of), at one time the Evangel- 
ical, at another time ihe High-church, party, pro- 
fessing the orthodox faith, has stamped as hetero- 
dox the Broad-church or liberal par^ as heretical, 
without, however, being able to excommunicate 
their leaders. Scotland was the scene of a fierce 
battle when William Robertson Smith (q.v,), pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in the Free Church College of 
Aberdeen, was in 1881 removed from his chair by 
the extraordinary act of the General Assembly, on 
account of his articles in the EncydopcBdia BrUari' 
nica, in which he had advocated the views of 
Wellhausen and his school respecting the religion 
of Israel and the canon of the Old Testament. 

C. A. BBCKwrrn. 

Biblioorapht: J. H. Blunt, Dictionary of Secto, Herene$, 
BeeUntutieal Parliea and Schools of Religunu Thimofik 
Philadelphia, 1874; J. H. Allea. Ten Diaoounea on Ortho- 
doxy, Boston. 1849: J. F. aarke. Orthodoxy, Ha Tndh* 
and Errora, ib. 1806; J. J. Overfoeek, Catholic Ortkodoty 
and Anglo<!aiholiciam, London, 1806; £. C. Towne, Tht 
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Quewtion of Hell: Euay on New Orlhodoty, New Haven. 
1873; J. T. Sunderland, Orthodoxy and Revivalitm, New 
York, 1877; D. Dorohester. Coneeasiana of *' lAberaliaU*' 
to Orthodoxy, Boston. 1878; J. Cook. Orthodoxy, ib. 1879; 
E. H. Hall. Orthodoxy and Heresy in the Chriatian Church, 
ib. 1883; S. £. Herrick, .Some Heretics of Yesterday, ib. 
1885; R. Balmforth, The New Reformation, London, 1803; 
W. Q. T. Shedd. Orthodoxy and Heterodoxy, New York, 
1893; G. K. Chesterton, Orthodoxy, ib., 1908. 

ORTLIBEIISES, ORTLIBIANS. See Ortlibb of 
Strasburo. 

ORTLIEB OF STRASBX7RG AND THE ORT- 
LIBIARS: A sect mentioned in the writings of the 
heresy hunters of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. Concerning Ortlieb himself (who lived 
c. 1200) there is extant only one sentence (best 
given by Haupt in ZKG, vii. 1886, 503, 559, from a 
Mainz manuscript) : "To say that man must ab- 
stain from outward things and follow the answers 
of the spirit within himself is the heresy of a certain 
Ortlieb of Strasbuig, which Innocent III. con- 
denmed." But notices of the sect are found in the 
so-called Passau Anonymus {BiJUiotheca maxima 
Lugiunensis, xxv., quoted below). They are said to 
assert the eternity of the world (267, C). To the 
church doctrine of the Trinity and Christology they 
give an entirely new interpretation, affirming (266, 
H) : whoever has joined the sect, is the Father; he 
who is converted by him, the Son; he who aids and 
confirms the convert, the Holy Ghost. Adam was 
the first man who was created anew by the word of 
God and fulfilled God's commandments (267, C). 
Adam and Christ, however, are to them not his- 
torical persons but symbols of the perfect man, 
hence they also affirmed " that there was no Trin- 
ity before the birth of Christ " (267, A) . Jesus they 
assert to be the son of the carpenter Joseph and not 
free from sin (266, G). As they rejected the fun- 
damental doctrines of the Church, so also they 
rejected the sacraments; infant baptism is useless 
unless the baptized is afterward made perfect in 
the sect. What the Church calls the body of Christ, 
is only bread; the true body of Christ is the body 
of the believers. They reject the hierarchy and 
oppose to it the perfect ones of the sect; such a 
one binds and looses and can do everything. In 
the papacy they saw the root of all evil; the Church 
of Uie pope they consider the harlot of the Apoc- 
alypse. Only when all shall be converted to ^eir 
sect, will it be possible to live quietly in eternity, 
but even then men will be bom and die. They 
deny the resurrection, but believe that the spirit 
continues to live. Of their institutions it is known 
only that they generally prayed by threes. Their 
life is said to have been austere, and some fasted 
every other day (26/, E). They also rejected sex- 
ual intercourse in marriage (267, F). The Ortlib- 
ians have been differently daasified; some have 
connected them with the Amalricians (see AmaI/- 
Ric OF Bbna), others with the Cathari (see New 
Manicheans, II.). K. Mailer, finding that in the 
notices of the Waldensians by Stephen of Bourbon 
(Z>e septem donis spitiius mncti) many things coin- 
cide strikingly with what the Passau Anonymus 
says concerning the Ortlibians, has drawn the con- 
clusion that the latter were originally Waldensians, 
but adopted some things from the Amalricians and 



from the Brethren of the Free Spirit (see Free 
Spirit, Brethren of the). But all tha. is justi- 
fied by the fact is the inference that Stephen had 
questioned Ortlibians. That he considered them 
Waldensians loses much of its importance because, 
according to his own statement, the declarations of 
the heretics whom he examined contained much 
that was contradictoiy. Besides, as Haupt has 
shown, he proves himself not well informed con- 
cerning the relations of the heretics to each other. 
Against Milller's view speaks the fact that nothing 
specifically Waldensian appears among the utter- 
ances of the Ortlioians, but only similarities, and 
such similarities they have in common with other 
heretics. On the other hand, the whole spirit of 
their tefushing is bluntly opposed to the Walden- 
sians. Some of the opinions quoted above come 
nearer to the Cathari, though they contain very 
little specifically Catharistic. They show a certain 
rationalistic, as it were enlightening, trait, which 
seems to point to a relationship with the Brethren 
of the Free Spirit. From the records now extant, a 
positive decision is hardly to be reached. 

S. M. DEUTScnt. 
Bibuoobapbt: Sourcses are: Stephan de Boibone. Trao- 
tatus de divereis matertis pr€Bdicalibu8, ed. A. Lecoy de la 
Marche. in Anecdotes, legendes et apoloyties, Paris. 1877; 
and " The Anonymus of Psssau.'* partly given in Btb- 
liotheca patrum maxima Lugdunensis, xxv. 262-277. 
Leyden, 1677. Consult: C. Schmidt, Die Sdsten xu Stras- 
burg im Mittelalter, in ZHT, x (1840), 46 sqq.; A. Jundt, 
Hist, du panthiHsme populaire au moyen dge, pp. 31 sqq., 
Strasburg, 1875; W. Vreger, Oeschichteder deutsehen Mystik 
im MittdaUer, i. 191 sqq., Leipsic. 1877; H. F. Renter, 
Oeachichte der reliffi(>een AufklArung im MUtelaUer, ii. 237 
sqq., 375 sqq.. Berlin, 1877; M.K. MOUer, Die Waldenser, 
pp. 130 sqq., 169 sqq.. Gotha, 1886; H. Haupt, Waldensia, 
in ZKO, X (1889), 316 sqq.; Hauck, KD, iv. 872; Sohaff, 
Christian Church, v. 1. p. 488. Allusions will be found in 
the literature on the Waldenses. 

ORTON, JOB: Dissenting minister; b.at Shrews- 
bury (43 m. s.s.e. of Liverpool) Sept. 4, 1717; 
d. at Kidderminster (16 m. s.w. of Birming- 
ham) July 19, 1783. Being inclined toward the 
ministry, he prepared privatdy and at an academy 
at Northampton, of which he became assistant 
tutor in 1739, and in the same year was licensed. 
He assumed charge of the Presbyterian congrega- 
tion of High Street Chapel, Shrewsbury, in 1741, 
where he received ordination in 1745. Owing to 
impaired health, the work devolved mainly on his 
assistants after 1741, and in 1766 he resigned and 
retired to Kidderminster. His period of greatest 
influence (1 766-^83) was that of retirement when he 
corresponded with dissenting ministers of all sec- 
tions. A few of his numerous writings were: Re- 
ligimts Exercises Recommended (Shrewsbury, 1769); 
Discourses to the Aged (1771); and Letters to Dis- 
senting Ministers^ with Memoir by Palmer (Lon- 
don, 1806). His Practical Works with letters and 
memoir was published (2 vols., 1842). 
Bibuoorapht: Besides the Memoirs noted above, consult 
DNB, xlii. 271-272. where references to soatterinc litera- 
ture are given. 

OSBORNE, EDWARD WILLIAM: Protestant 
Episcopal bishop of Springfield, 111.; b. at Calcutta, 
India, Jan. 5, 1845. He was educated at Glouces- 
ter College, England, became curate of Highworth 
in 1869 and of Kenn, Devonshire, in 1872; member 
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of the Society of St. John the Evaniselist (the Cow- 
ley Fathers), 1875; member of the Btafif of St. John 
the Evangelist, Boston, 1877; curate of St. Philip's, 
Capetown, 1890; was priest in charge of the same 
church, as well as chaplain of St. George's Home, 
Capetown (1891-96) ; superior of the mission church 
of St. John the Evangelist, Boston (1898-1904); 
and in 1904 was consecrated bishop coadjutor of 
Springfield, becoming full diocesan on the death of 
Bishop G. F. Sejrmour in 1906. He has written 
The ChUdren'a Saviour (New York, 1879); The 
Saviour King (1888); and The ChUdren'a Faith 
(1889). 

OSOOOD, HOWARD: Baptist; b. on Magnolia 
Plantation, Plaquemine Parish, La., Jan. 4, 1831. 
He was educated at Harvani College (A.B., 1860). 
In 1856 he was ordained, and held pastorates at 
Flushing, L. I. (1856-58), and New York City 
(1858-66). From 1868 to 1874 he was professor of 
Hebrew at Croxer Theological Seminary, Chester, 
Pa., and held a similar position in Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary (1874-1901). He was a member 
of the American Company of Old-Testament Re- 
visers from 1874 to 1901, and in theology is an ad- 
herent of the orthodox school. He translated J. P. 
Lange's general and special introductions to Ex- 
odus, Leviticus, and Numbers in the American 
Lange series (New York, 1876). 

OSGOOD, SAMUEL: American clergyman and 
writer; b. at Chariestown, Mass., Aug. 30, 1812; 
d. at New Yoric City Apr. 14, 1880. Graduating at 
Harvard College in 1832, he studied theology at the 
Harvard Divinity School. Channing and Ware were 
then exercising their extensive influence, and Mr. 
Osgood entered the Unitarian ministry in 1835. 
After editing The Weatem Meaaenger at Louisville, 
Ky., for two years he assumed chaige, in 1837, of 
the Unitarian Church, Nashua, N. H. In 1841 he 
became pastor at Providence, R. I., and, in 1849, 
of the Church ol the Messiah, New York. In 1869 
he changed his thecdogical views, and, after a year 
of travd in Europe, entered the ministry of the 
Protestant E^piscopal Church. Not caring to reenter 
parochial work, he spent the remaining ten years of 
his life in writing for periodicals and lecturing. He 
was r^;arded as a leading man of letters, and was 
especially noted for the deep interest he took in the 
New York Historical Society and other public liter- 
ary institutions. Among his writings are: Shtdiea 
ofChnaHan Biography (New York, 1851); God with 
Men (1853); MileaUmea in our Ltfe-Jawmey (1S55); 
Student Life (1860); American Leavea (1867). 

OSIANDER, O'^st-On^der: The name of a family 
of German Lutheran scholars and theologians. 

1. Andreas Osiander L: German Reformer; b. at 
Gunzenhausen (37 m. s.s.w. of Nuremberg) Dec. 
19, 1498; d. at KOnigsberg Oct. 17, 1552. He 
studied Hebrew at the University of Ingolstadt, 
was ordained a priest in 1520, and became teacher 
of Hebrew at the Augustinian cloister in Nurem- 
beig. In 1522 he issued a Latin version of the 
Bible, improved by means of the original text and 
supplied with marginal annotations, and in the 
same year was called as preacher to St. Lorens, 
where he soon took a leading position in the Prot- 



estant Reformation. Even while the pspal legate 
Campegius was present in the city, Osiaoder offered 
both elements of the communion to Queen XsabeHa 
of Denmark, sister of Charles V. and of Ferdinand, 
and, during passion-week, thundered against the 
Roman antichrist. He wrote a severe polemic in 
1525 against the Franciscan Kaspar Schat^eier, 
attacking the doctrine of the sacrifice of the mass. 
In the controversy between the Saxon and Swiss 
Reformers, Osiander took part with the former and 
placed himself in opposition to Zwing^ At the 
conference at Marbui^g called by Philip of Hesse, 
Osiander again sided with the representatives of 
Wittenberg against the Swiss. Osiander's popu- 
larity in Nuremberg was considerably impaired by 
his incessant and bitter disputes with his colleaguea. 
Nevertheless, Melanchthon, in 1537, uiged the coun- 
cil to send Osiander to iJie assembly at Schnal- 
kald, where in a sermon he asserted his own opinions 
against Luther. He was also present at the im- 
portant meetings of 1540 at Hagenau and Worms. 
At Worms he became acquainted with Calvin,^ who 
was offended by his indecorous table-talk. In 1542, 
Count Ottheinrich of Palatinate Neubuif; invited 
him to introduce the R^ormation in his territoiy. 

Osiander's literary activity never paused. In 
1537, he produced a harmony of the Gospels. To 
polemics he contributed: " The Remarkable Proph- 
ecy " (1527); a keen reply to the attacks of Eck; 
and his Conjedurw de uUimia temporibua, against 
the papacy. His mathematical and astronomical 
interest was such that he was invited by Coperni- 
cus to make corrections of his woric, De revohOioni- 
bia orbium ctdeatium (1543), and unknown to the 
author prefixed a preface. At variance with the 
Zwinglians on the one hand, and, on the other, 
menaced with other Protestants by the approach 
of the Smaldkald War and the downfall of the 
Protestant cause, Osiander's position in Nuremberig 
became ever more uncomfortable. After the vic- 
torious advance of the imperial army, he was not 
in accord with the succeeding Interim and l^t the 
city, to reappear soon after in Breslau. Osiander 
then wrote to Duke Albert of Prussia (q.v.), who had 
been won to the Protestant cause by his preaching 
at Nurembeig, with whom he had remained in con- 
tinuous correspondence. Not waiting for a reply 
he arrived at K6n]gsberg (1549) and although he 
had no academic degree received a pastorate and 
a head professorship in the theological faculty. 
He was soon engaged in disputes with his colleagues 
and the supporters of the Interim. In the remark- 
able tract. Von dem neuen Abgott und AnHchriat au 
Babel, both his wrath against Rome and his opposi- 
tion to the Interim appear. On Oct. 24, 1550, oc- 
curred the momentous disputation on the question 
of justification by faith, which gave Osiander's 
enemies occasion for attack. 

Osiander opposed the Roman doctrine of jus- 
tification by woriES, and was in accord with Luther 
in emphadsing salvation only by the grace of 
Christ and justification by faith. He remained 
steadfast, however, in the mjrstical conception of 
the same, namely, by the rnJ indwelling of God 
induced by faith. Duke Albert assembled a con- 
ference, Feb., 1851, for the purpose of conciliation. 
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Osiaiider's doctrines were with difficulty under- 
stood. He claimed to have Luther on his side. His 
opponentB presented an array of Luther's sayings 
to prove the opposite, and O^ander replied in simi- 
lar form with his Excerpla qucBdam. The outoome 
of the disputation was an absolute breach between 
Osiander and his opponents. Osiander was then 
appointed superintendent with spiritual functions, 
but MOrlin, his arch-opponent, denied him the sac- 
rament and his colleagues withdrew their recogni- 
tion. On Oct. 5, 1551, the duke sent Osiander's 
statement of his opinions together with an account 
c^ the dispute so far to the Evangelical princes and 
cities of Germany with the request that the matter 
be regularly discussed in synods. All Evangelical 
Oermiany began to be stirred. In Nuremberg es- 
pecially the debate waxed warm. In Stettin, Peter 
Artop6uB and the physician G. Curio supported 
Osiander 'a views; but, outside of Prussia, there was 
ahnoet unanimous opposition. There was objection 
to the dangerous mysticism of the divine indwell- 
ing; to the one-sided emphasis of the divine nature 
of Christ, which, in connection with the separation 
of foigiveness of sin from justification, seemed to 
depreciate the humanity of Christ and to diminish 
his merit; and, finally, to the identification of jus- 
tification with regeneration. Osiander replied to 
the presentation of the moderate opinion of Me- 
lanchthon with an intemperate tract, Widerlegung 
der vngegrHndeten undimsUichen ArUwort PhUippi 
Melanchthoni (1552). He answered a number of 
assailants together in the coarse but keen Schmeck- 
bier (1552). Osiander died in the midst of the strife, 
which continued for several years after his death, 
despite the duke's efforts to restore peace. See 
Bbisssuann, Johann; Funcx, Johann; and 
MoERLiN, Joachim. (P. Tschackert.) 

2. Lucas Osiander the Elder: Pastor and theo- 
logian; son of Andreas by his first marriage; b. at 
Nurembeii^ Dec. 15, 1534; d. at Stuttgart Sept. 17, 
1604. He moved with his father to KOnigsbeig in 
1549, and after the father's death entered the Uni- 
vermty of TGbingen. When but twenty-three years 
old he became superintendent at Blaubeuren and 
the same at St. Leonhard's in Stuttgart, in 1562. 
He was created doctor of theology in 1564; court 
preacher and consistorial councilor, in 1567; and 
gained commanding influence under Duke Ludwig 
(1568-^3). The opinionated new Duke Friedrich, 
made restless by the harsh tone of his sermons, 
transferred him, in 1593, to the cathedral pulpit; 
and, in 1596, to the Abbey of Adelbeig. As abbot 
of this former cloister, Osiander became a member 
of the diet, and thus ventured to remonstrate with 
the duke for patronizing the Jews. He was now 
deposed, and banished from the country. Betreat- 
ing no farther than Esslingen, he there caused much 
disturbance by his sermons, but was soon permitted 
to return to Stuttgart. His wife was Maigareta 
Entringer, widow of Caspar Lyser, and mother 
of the renowned Lutheran Polyoarp Lyser. She 
was, furthermore, a sister of the wife iA Jacob 
Andreas, with whom Osiander made common cause 
in establishing for the Chureh of WQrttembei^ the 
" Brens " Lutharan type. 
Osiander's activity in Cburoh and State was 



many-sided; as in the conflict with Calvinism (con- 
ference at Maulbronn, 1564; ZweibrQcken, 1579; 
MOmpelgard, 1586); in behalf of Lutheran union 
by means of the Formula of Concord (at Maulbronn, 
q.v., Jan. 19, 1576; pronouncement on the " Tor- 
gau Book "; first Latin translation of the Formuli^ 
of Concord Sept. 6, 1576); in behalf of inaugura- 
ting the Reformation of Cologne under Archbishop 
Gebhard, 1583; and in the direction of an under- 
standing with the Greek Church, as well as in op- 
position to the papacy. A declaration against the 
Gregorian calendar, 1583, may be noted; and his 
polemical tracts against the Jesuits. As preacher, 
he disdained all rhetorical ornament, avoided 
useless controversy, spoke simply and colloqui- 
ally, with Biblical edification (BauempostiUe, 5 
parts, 1597-1600). Of great importance proved his 
Quinque Itbri Moysia [and the other hooka of the 
Bible] iuxta veterem seu vtUgatam translatumem, ad 
H^aam verilatem (ad Grcecum textum) emendati, 
et hrevi . . . explicatione iUu^ati, inaertio etiam 
prcBcipuia loeis communtbtta in leeHone aacra oh- 
aeruandia (9 vols., TObingen, 1573-^6), forming a 
paraphrase of the entire Bible; InaiUuiio ChriaHana 
rdigionia (1576-86), an exhibition of the Evangel- 
ical Lutheran doctrinal system, in opposition to 
Calvin's '' Institutes," commended to the Gallic 
and Belgian Churches for proselyting " foreign 
Christendom"; Epitomea hialoria ecdeaiaatica cen- 
turia i.-xvi. (1592-1604), at the same time a 
digest and a continuation of the '' Msgdebui^g Cen- 
turies " (1597-1600), a very useful work for its day. 

Osiander rendered a great service to hymnology; 
first, by publishing, conjointly with B. Bidem- 
bach, in 1569, the Choral Book of Sigmund Hemmel, 
Der ganz PaaUer Davida^ and by issuing, in 1586, 
his FHfifzig geMiche lAeder und Paalmen mit 4 
Stintmen, 

8. Andreas Osiander IL: Eldest son of Lucas I.; 
b. at Blaubeuren (10 m. w.n.w. of Ulm) May 26, 
1562; d. at Tubingen Apr. 21, 1617. He served as 
pastor at GUglingen, 1587; was associated with his 
father as court preacher, 1590; became abbot at 
Adelberg, 1598, and professor of theology and chan- 
cellor of the university at Tubingen, 1605. He took 
part in the religious colloquy at Baden, 1589, and 
at Regensbuig, 1601. He wrote sundry sealous 
tracts in defense of the Formula of Concord, and 
in antagonism to the papacy, e.g.. Papa non papa 
(Tabingen, 1599; Frankfort, 1610). Of great and 
lasting importance was his brief manual for com- 
municants (Tubingen, 1590). 

4. Lucas Osiander, the Younger: Son of Lucas L; 
b. at Stuttgart May 6, 1571; d. at Tubingen Aug. 
10, 1638. He was superintendent at Leonbei^g, 
1601; at Schomdorf, 1606; abbot at Bebenhausen, 
1612; at Maulbronn, 1616; professor of theolpgy 
at Tubingen, 1619; provost and chancellor of the 
university, 1620. Like his father and brother, he 
was one of the most orthodox Lutherans and a most 
vehement controversialist. EBs four Enchtridia 
controveraiarum comprise: (1) Ctan Calviniatia, 
1605; (2) Cum AnabapHaHa, 1605; (3) Cum 
Schtoenkfeldiania, 1607; (4) Cum PonHficiia, 1602; 
besides various polemical tracts against Jesuits and 
Calvinists (e.g., against a Reformed preacher, Seul- 
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tetus aiheuB, in 1620). Osiander became known by 
his contest with the Giessen Kenotists (see Ken- 
osis), and his theological denunciation of Johann 
Arndt's Wakrts ChrisUrUum, 1623, which he termed 
a " book of hell,^ because he found in it papistical, 
monastical, ecstatic, Flacian, Calvinistic, Schwenk- 
f elder, and Weigelian heresies; at the same time 
pronouncing all subjective oracles and revelations 
to be mere delusion. His sweeping judgment of 
Amdt is unfair and was not approved either by the 
Lutherans of his own province or those of others. 
Meldenius rightly observes that Christ himself 
stands on Amdt's side, not on the side of Osiander's 
scholastic theology. 

5. Johann Adam Osiander: Nephew of the two 
next preceding; b. at Vaihingen (15 m. n.w. of 
Stuttgart) Dec. 3, 1622; d. at Tubingen Oct. 26, 
1697. In 1656 he became extraordinary professor 
of theology, and professor of the Greek language at 
Tabingen; ordinary professor in 1660; and chan- 
cellor of the university in 1680. Esteemed by his 
contemporaries as the " eye of the Lutheran Church," 
he was on friendly terms with Spener, and an op- 
ponent of Cartesianism, syncretism, and unionism. 

6. Johannes Osiander: Son of the preceding; b. 
at Tubingen Apr. 22, 1657; d. there Oct. 18, 1724. 
His theological course at Tubingen was supple- 
mented by extensive journeys abroad, and a 
sojourn of two years in Paris. In 1686 he was 
appointed professor of the Hebrew language and 
geography at Tubingen; professor of the Greek lan- 
guage and phUoeophy, 1688; ephonis of the theo- 
logical scholarships, 1692; abbot of K^nigsbronn, 
1697; of Hirsau, 1699; and director of the con- 
sistorium, 1708. He introduced confirmation, 1721- 
1723. Being a man of large attainments in lan- 
guages and possessing a wide knowledge of the 
world, he was often entrusted with diplomatic mis- 
sions, and in 1688 managed to prevent both Tubingen 
and Stuttgart from being plundered by the French. 

7. Johann Rudolf Osiander: Son of the prece- 
ding; b.atTubingenMay21, 1689; d. Oct. 25, 1725. 
He was professor of theology at Tubingen, 1720, 
and was known as an opponent of Christian Wolf. 

8. Johann Ernst Osiander: Biblical scholar; 
b. at Stuttgart Jime 23, 1792; d. at G6ppingen 
Apr. 3, 1870. He became professor at the theolog- 
ical seminary in Maulbronn, 1824; dean at GOp- 
pingen, 1840. He was a profound Swabian Biblical 
theologian, well versed in the Scriptural theology 
of Menken, and his conmientaries on I-II Corinth- 
ians (1849-^58) belong to the best of their time. 

G. BOSBERT. 
Bibuoorapbt: The eariier literature on Andreas is siven 
in Wilken, Andreaa Onanden LAen, Lehre tmd Sehriften, 
Stralsund, 1844, and in A. M511er, Andreaa Onanden 
Leben und auagewUhiU jScAri/tMi.KIberfeld, 1870. Consult 
further: J. A. Osiander, Oena Oeiandrina^ TQbtngen. 1820; 
G. Ulenbeig, Oeachichte der lidherieehen Reformaioren M. 
Luthera . . . und A. Onanden, ^oU ii., Biains. 1837; 
Schmidt, Johannee Oaumder, Tflbingen, 1843: Heberle. 
in TSK, 1844. pp. 371 sqq.; P. C. Baur. ChridlieKe Lehn 
Ton der Vendhnunc, pp. 316 sqq.. TQbineen, 1838; A. 
Ritschl, RechtfeHyfuno und Versdhnung, i. 723 sqq., 1882, 
Eng. tranal., Edinbuxsh, 1872; idem, OeschichU dee Pie- 
tiemust ii. 325 sqq.. 3 vols., Bcnn, 1880-86; R. F. Grau, 
De A. Oaandri doctrina comtnentaiio, Mart>uiv. I860; Leh- 
maan, Stammtafd der Fcunilie Oeianden, Kdnigsberg, 
1890; ADB, zziv. 473 sqq. 



OSMUND (OSMOND, CSMER), SAINT: Bshop 
of Salisbuiy; b. in Normandy; d. Dec. 3, 1099. 
He went to England with his uncle, Williim the 
Conqueror, and was by him made bishop ol Salis- 
bury in 1078. His Liber ordinalU, or LAer am- 
suettuiinarium ecdesice, concerning the forms and 
ceremonies of divine worship, known as the " Sarum 
Use/* was very widely adopted in Great Britain 
and Ireland, and was continued in use down to the 
time of Henry VIII. He was canonized by Calixtua 
III. in 1457. 

BiBUoaBAPHT: The Regieler of SL Oemund was edited by 
W. ^. R. Jones in RoUm SerUe, no. 78, 2 vols.. 1883-84. 
For his life consult: A8B, Jan.. L 77; DNB, zlii. 313-315; 
S. H. OasMU, lAvee and Memoin of the Biehope of S/ur- 
6onM and SaUebury, pp. 109-120, SaUsbury, 1824. 

OSNABRUECK, Gs'na-brOk'', BKHOPRIC OF: 

An ancient bishopric in the present kingdom of 
Prussia. This part of the early Saxon territory was 
converted apparently by the missionary woric of 
the monasteries of Meppen and Visbeck, founded 
in the reign of Charlemagne, while the origin of the 
bishopric probably faUs in that of Louis the Pious 
— ^possibly in the third decade of the ninth century, 
if the Bishop Cxeboinus who took part in a synod 
at Mains in 829 is identical with Gefwin of C^sna- 
brQck, the first in the list of incumbents of the see. 
The northern districts of Westphalia formed the 
jurisdiction of the diocese. (A. Hauck.) 

The best-known of the bishops of the period prior 
to the Reformation was Benno II. (1068-88), a 
zealous supporter of Heniy IV. and his companion 
in the journey to Canossa. The fifty-fourth bishop, 
Francis von Waldeck (1532-63) accepted the Ref- 
ormation. His successor, John IV. von Hoya (1553- 
1574), held to the old faith, bub was able to do 
little for it, and the see was occupied by Protestant 
incumbents from 1574 to 1624. Francis von War- 
tenbuig, however (1624-61), supported by the 
troops of Tilly, carried out the principles of the 
Counter-Reformation with a strong hand until a 
Swedish anny appeared before the gates in 163:^. 
The town was under Swedish government until the 
Peace of Westphalia (q.v.), by which it was pro- 
vided that thenceforth there should be alternately 
a Roman Catholic bishop and one of the Augsburg 
Qonfession. The latter was to be taken always 
from the house of Brunswick-Laneburg, and during 
his administration the Roman Catholic population 
was to be subject in spirituals to the archbishop of 
Cologne. By the settlement of 1803 it passed to 
Hanover, in 1806 to Prussia, the next year to the 
new kingdom of Westphalia, in 1810 to France, and 
in 1814 back to Hanover. As for the ecclesiastical 
relations, the ancient Roman Catholic diocese was 
reerected in 1857, and made immediately subject to 
the pope, the bisdiop being ex officio apostolic pro- 
vicar of the northern missions. 

Bxbuoorapht: Much of the literature under Hcsmm, 
BisHoraic OP, is pertinent. Consxilt furthei^ C. Stave. 
Geechiehte dee Hochetifte OenabrHek, Jena, 1853; J. C. 
MAUer. Geechiehte der Weihbiechdfe von OenabrUck^ Lingen. 
1887; F. Philippi. OenabrHeker Urkundenbuch, OsnabrQck, 
1892 sqq.; F. Jostes, Kaieer- und Kenioeurkvnden dee 
OenabrOcker Landee, MOnster, 1890; A. Wurm. Oana- 
brliek, eeine Geechiehte, . . . Banf md Kwutdenkmalert 
Osnabrack, 1901. 
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OSSAT, ARUAUD D': French cardinal of the 
sixteenth century; b. probably at Laroque-€n- 
magnoac (Bagn^res Bigorre, department of Hautes 
Pyi^n^ea) Aug. 23, 1536; d. at Rome Mar. 13, 1604. 
He resided at Rome after 1574, where he finally 
served as ambaflsador; hence the collection of his 
correspondence furnished abundant material oh his 
ecclesiastical and political contemporaries. He ob- 
tained the papal absolution for Henry IV., and was 
made a cardinal in 1599 by Clement VIII. His cor- 
respondence has been repeatedly published since 
1624; the best edition is that by A. de la Houssaye 
(2 vols., Paris, 1697). K. Bbnrath. 

Bibuoorafht: Mme. Thiroux d*Areonville, Vie du Car- 
dinal drOsaat, 2 vols.» Paris, 1771. 

OSTERWALD, Os'ter-vOlt^ JEAN FREDERIC: 
Preacher of NeuchAtel; b. at NeuchAtel Nov. 16, 
1663; d. there Apr. 14, 1747. He pursued his pre- 
paratory studies in his native city and in Zurich, 
and in 1678 entered the academy of Saumur, and 
subsequently studied at Orleans and Paris under 
Claude Pajon, Pierre Allix, and Jean Claude. In 
1686 he was appointed deacon in his native city. 
His methods of instructing children attracted gen- 
eral attention and his sermons met with such favor 
that a new church was built for him, of which he 
became pastor in 1699. In 1700 he became a mem- 
ber of the English Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel and during his whole life he was on in- 
timate terms with English and Dutch clergymen. 
In 1702 he began to gather students, and his activ- 
ity as teacher, pastor, and writer exerted so last- 
ing an influence upon the church of Neuch&tel that 
he was called its second reformer. He was no crea- 
tive theologian, and did not essentially advance 
the development of theology. Influenced by the 
theologians of Saumur, he represented, with Tur- 
retin of Geneva and Werenfels of Basel, the op- 
position to orthodoxy, and strove to make his 
opposition effective by silently passing over in his 
practical activity the dogmas which seemed to him 
superfluous and by trying to preserve for his church 
dogmatic freedom. He was neither a rationalist 
nor a moralist, but might be called a Pietist in so 
far as he tried to replace dogmatics by the Bible 
and doctrinal disputes by the cultivation of per- 
sonal piety and a genuine preaching of the Gospel. 
He opened his effective activity in the practical 
service of the Church by a treatise, Dea sources de 
la corruption, qui r^gne aujovr d'hui panni les Chri- 
tiens (Neuch&tel, 1700; Eng. transl., London, 
1700, and in Bisdiop Watson's Collection of Theo- 
logical Tracts, vi., Cambridge, 1785). It was a work 
parallel to Spener's Pia desideria and similar In its 
effects. Osterwald demanded the continuation of 
the reformatory work in the direction of the refor- 
mation of morals. He devoted great eneigy to the 
moral elevation of his hearers and of the children 
to be confirmed, also to the elevation and reform 
of worship and to the revision of the liturgy. In 
1702 appeared his catechism, which found a laige 
circulation. It was immediately introduced in Neu- 
ch^tel, took the place of Calvin's catechism in 
Geneva, and was accepted even in England, Hol- 
land, and Germany (Eng. transl. by H. Wauley and 
G. Stanhope, The Grounds and Principles of the 



Christian Religion, London, 1704). The ignorance 
and indifference which he found on his pastoral 
visits led him to* prepare Arguments et riflexions sur 
VAcriture sainte (1709-15), from which proceeded the 
" Osterwald Bible- version " (see Bible Versions, B, 
VI., § 3). An Eng. transl., in 2 vols., appeared in 
London, 1716-18. (W. Hadorn.) 

Bibliography: Sources are: Muaetan Hdvelicum, part v. 
and vi., Zurich, 1747; Jotumal hdvHique, April, 1747, pp. 
369-^4 16. Modem biographies are by L. Heariod. Neu- 
ch&tel. 1868; R. Gretillat, ib. 1904. Consult also J. F. 
Osterwald, in L'^glUe nationaUt 1801, nos. 42-60; lioh- 
tenberger, SSR, x. 98-104. 

OSTIARIUS: Primarily a porter and later one 
of the minor orders of the cleigy. Originally the 
porter was a slave (cf. Mark xiii. 34; John x. 3, 
xviii. 17; Acts xii. 13); but when the Christians 
came to possess their own churches, they were com- 
pelled to have porters, who, after the second half 
of the third century, were reckoned among the 
minor clergy. From Rome the employment of 
porters (Lat. ostiarius, rarely cedituus and man- 
sionarius; Greek, pyloros, thuroros, or osHarios) 
spread, so that most Western and some Eastern 
communities possessed them in the fourth century. 
Since the office was entrusted only to persons of 
settled age, and since frequent changes were unde- 
sirable, the ostiarius was debarred from ecclesias- 
tical advancement. An ordination rite, with the 
giving of the keys of the church as its central 
feature, is given in the StattUa ecdesice aniiqua, ix., 
and, more fully, in the Sacramentary of Gregory 
( Af PL, bcxviii. 218). In the East the order declined 
earlier than in the West, though ostiarii are men- 
tioned as late as the Trullan Council of 692. Also 
in the Roman Church sacristans are no longer 
clergy, though the ostiarius ordination is still con- 
ferred, as a matter of form, at the beginning of the 
clerical career. (H. Achelis.) 

Biblioorapht: Bingham, Orioinest III., vi.; J. Q. Gca«t* 
De exorcislis et ottiariU^ Anabach, 1747. 

OSTORODT, CHRISTOPH. See Socinub, Faus- 

TUS, SOCINIANS, I., § 2. 

OSWALD, SAINT: King of Northumbria, 634- 
642; b. about 605; slain in battle with Penda, the 
heathen king of Mercia, at Maserfield (probably 
Oswestry, 16 m. n.w. of Shrewsbury, Shropshire), 
Aug. 5, 642. His father, Ethelfrid, fell in battle 
(617) wdth Edwin, the great king of Northumbria, 
who afterward became its first Christian ruler (see 
Edwin; Paulinus). Oswald and his brothers, 
being forced to flee, took refuge in lona, where he 
was converted and baptized. He recovered his 
kingdom in 634, defeating the British King Cad- 
wallon at Heavenfield (near Hexham), and at once 
introduced Christianity (see Aidan). Although he 
was a great king and ruled over wider dominions 
them any of his ancestors, he was devout, humble, 
gracious, and charitable to the poor, " always wont, 
while ruling a temporal kingdom, to labor and pray 
for an eternal one " (Bede, Hist., iii. 12). A mass 
of legend gathered about his name and miracles 
were attributed to his relics, which were kept at 
Gloucester, Bamborough, Lindisfame, Durham, and 
other places. 
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BtMUoamjLtwr: Qourom an: Bade. BitL ted., ii. 5, U. 20, 
iii. 1-3. 6-7, 9-U, 23-34, iv. 14. v. 24; Viia, by Droco. 
A monk, in ASB, Aug.. iL 04-103; Vita, by Rflciwdd of 
Duxham, ed. J. Raine for tha Surtoes Sodety, 1838, and in 
Simeon of Durbam's bistorioal works, ad. T. Arnold, in 
BoUa Serin, no. 75, i. 820-386. London. 1882. Oonmilt: 
T. Wright, BiograpMa Britanniea liUraria, pp. 482-466. 
London. 1842-46; J. R. Oreen. MakirtQ of BngUmd, pp. 
274-276. 200-204. ib. 1807; W. Brigbi, BaHw Bngliah 
Church Hutory, pp. 140-160. 176-170, Oxford. 1807; 
DNB, xlii. 321-323; DCB, iv. 163-164. 

OSWT: King of Northumbrian 643-^1, im- 
portant in the history of the Ghriatianixation of 
the EngiiBh; b. about 612; d. Feb. 15, 671. He 
was a younger son of the Northumbrian King Ethel- 
frid, and, by his mother, a nephew of Edwin. On 
the overthrow of his father in 617 (see Edwin), with 
his brother Oswald (q.v.), he found refuge in lona, 
and was baptised and educated there. He suc- 
ceeded Oswald as king in 643. For several years he 
was menaced by the alliance between the heathen 
Saxons and the British, which had overthrown 
Edwin and Oswald, but in 656 he defeated and slew 
Penda of Mercia, the great heathen champion, and 
all except one of the British leaders. A rival king, 
Oswin, also established himself in Deira; he was 
murdered in 651 at Oswy's instigation, and the 
latter afterward gave his queen, Euifled (daughter 
of Edwin), land for the foundation of a monastery 
at the place of the foul deed that prayers might be 
offered there for both the slayer and Uie slain. The 
dispute between the adherents of Roman and Celtic 
usages in the Church came to a crisis under Oswy, 
being by him decided against the latter at the Synod 
of Whitby in 664 (see Whitbt, Synod of). His 
conduct leaves little doubt that he was anxious 
both to consolidate his kingdom and to bring his 
church and people into closer connection with 
Rome and the continent. Another indication of 
sound political judgment on Oswy's part, as well 
as of an intelligent desire to promote the beet inter- 
ests of his church and realm was his consultation 
with Egbert of Kent about 667 with regard to fill- 
ing the vacant see of Canterbury (see Dkubdbdit). 
Finan, Colman, Ceadda, and ^^rid of York (qq.v.) 
were all active during Oswy's reign. 

BiBUooBAnrr: SouroMAra: Bede,Hiil. «eel.. ii 6. iii. 14-16. 
21-26. 20. iv. 1. 3. 6; the VUa by Reginald of Duriuun in 
Simeon of Duriimm's ff Mtorieal Work; ed. T. Arnold for 
BoUo Sorim, no. 76. 2 rob.. 1862-86; AntfoSastm Chrtmir 
eb. ed. with Eng. tnnil.. B. Thorpe, in Rotto Sorim, no. 23, 
1861; Henry of Huntingtoh. Hidoria AtHflorwn, ed. T. 
Arnold for RoUm Serieo, no. 72. 1870. Consult: J. R. Graen, 
Makinc of Bngland, pp. 201^00, 310-826. London, 1807; 
J. H. Overton. The Church m Bngland, I 46. 47. 63-66. 
60-63. 70. London. 1807; W. Hunt, The BnoH^h Chun^ 
607-1066, ib. 1800; DNB, xlU. 333-337; DCB, Iv. 166-167. 

OTFRID OF WEISSERBURO: German poet of 
the ninth century. There were two monks of this 
name in the monastery at Weissenburg in Sp^jrergau 
during the abbotehip of Grimald, but it is entirely 
doubtful which of them wrote the original of two 
documents preserved in the Weissenburg copy- 
book, one undated and the other in 861. Both 
Otfrids, however, must be HiwHiypiiAaiH from the 
Otfridus mentioned in a fragmentary Latin poem 
ci Weissenburg datii^ from the beginning of the 
tenth century. Knowledge eonoeraing the first 
High-German poet Otf rid is restricted to the scanty 



information afforded in the 7,416 lines of his lAbtr 
Evangdiorum and his Latin dedication to Arch- 
bishop Liutbert. The South Prankish dialect in 
which the poem is written was doubtless Otfrid's 
mother tongue. He accordingly seems to have been 
bom near Weissenburg, but appaientiy studied for 
a time at Fulda under Rabanus Maunis and Solo- 
mon. This was before 838, for in that year Solomon 
became bishop of Constance. Otfrid was probably 
ordained priest after returning to Weissenburg, 
where he conceived the plan of writing his poem; 
parUy to counteract the influence of secular and 
pagan hymns which were displeasing to certain ap- 
proved men, obviously of spiritual rank, and parUy 
because he was urged by his brethren and an aged 
matron named JucQth to make a partial translation 
of the Gospeb. This was designed primarily for 
his fellow monks, being adapted for tlie laity only 
in so far as they could have it read to them. From 
the narrative portions of the Goq)el Otfrid chose 
those passages appointed as lessons by the Church, 
though in his arrangement he by no means fol- 
lowed the order of tiie church year. He likewise 
incorporated material from the Apocrypha, the 
Church Fathers, and the early medieval theologians, 
the latter e^)ecially in the " mystical," '' spiritual," 
and " moral " interpretations of events recoimted 
in the Bible. He was influenced chiefly by the hom- 
ilies of Gregory the Great, certain writings of Au- 
gustine, the commentaries of Rabanus BCaurus, and 
Paschasius Radbertus on Matthew, of Alcuin on 
John, and of Bede on Matthew, Luke, and John; 
drawing this material, in all probability, principally 
from some compendium of aU these sources. 

The poem is divided into five books; professedly, 
for the purification of the five senses. The first 
book is devoted to the birth and bi^tism of Christ; 
the second to his life from the temptation to the 
healing of the leper after the sermon on the mount; 
the thkd to selected miracles until the decision of 
the high priest to put Christ to death; the fourth 
to the passion; and the fifth to the resurrection, 
ascension, and last judgment. All the books are 
divided into chapters which were not invariably 
written in their present order. While the work is 
the earliest extant Old High-German composition 
in rime, this form of poetry was deariy no iimova- 
tion. Otfrid's earlier models had derived their 
riming verse from Prance; and not only did this 
oystem of rimes stand in sharp antithesis to the 
Germanic alliteration, but the verses had four ac- 
cents instead of two. Nevertheless, in the older 
portions of the poem there are clear traces of the 
old Germanic poetry of two accents with allitera- 
tion. The system of four accents doubtiess had 
arisen in Germany, as also Otfrid's strophe, which 
consists of two lines; each composed of two half-lines 
corresponding in rime, and with four aocenta. This 
structure noay be illustrated by the fdlowing ex- 
ample (i. 19): 

I6Mph io thM d ntbM er h6atU thes kfndw 

(uuM thfonottnuui Ktiater), bis(k>rpktn ouh thi* m6&tar. 

After 3rears of toil on the Liber evangdiarvm, 
Otfrid had a clean copy of the poem prepared by 
two scribes, which he then revised with his own 
hand and provided at the same time each half- 
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verse with ita accents. This autograph is preserved 
in the Ccxiex V(indobonenaiM), the parent of P[alar 
tinua) and of the fragmentaiy D(uctwiM). The 
manuBCiipt Firisingenna) does not contribute to 
the textual detenmnationi and this together with 
the few other codices still await investigation. 
Copies of the poem were sent by Otfrid to King 
Louis the Gennan^ Archbishop Llutbert of Mains, 
Bishop Solomon of Constance, and the monks Hart- 
muat and Werinbraht of St. Gall, as is clear from 
the prefatory epistles in V and P. These epistles, 
moreover, serve to date the lAber evangdiorum be- 
tween 863 and 871, for Liutbert became archbishop 
in 863, Solomon died in 871, and in the following 
year EEartmuat was made abbot of St. Gall. The 
text has been edited by J. Kelle (3 vols., Regens- 
burg, 1856-^1), P. Piper (2 vols., Paderbom and 
Freil>uig (1878-84), and O. Erdmann (Halle, 1882). 
There is no demonstrable trace of Otfrid 's influ> 
ence upon later writers, and his work remained un- 
known until about 1495, when Trithemius repeatedly 
alluded to him. The manuscript F was discovered 
by Beatus Rhenanus in 1531, and forty years later 
Flacius niyricus and Pirminius Gassar edited P, 
which was then owned by Ulrich Fugger. Nor is it 
difficult to explain the small popularity of the Ldber 
evangelumim. Otfrid attached less interest to the 
acts of Christ than to their symbolic interpretation 
and the dogmatic questions derived from them. Con- 
cerned about orthodoxy and heavily equipped with 
theological science, he writes on the whole for the 
learned. His national enthusiasm and his pure 
human interest which finds expression in occasional 
touching similes can not hide his melancholy, his 
barren prolixity, and his jejune allegorizing. Es- 
thetically, the work is a hybrid theology in clumsy 
verse, neither an epic nor a series of pious h3nnns; 
but historically it is an index of the clerical train- 
ing of the Carolingian period, and linguistically it 
is almost the only source for a certain knowledge of 
Old High-German metrics, syntax, and orthography. 

(E. Steinioster.) 

Bibuoorapht: F. T. Homing, Conjeelurea but la vie et 
FtducaHoH tTOtfrid, Strasbuis, 1833; F. Rechenbeis, 
OtfrUU Evanoditnbueh, Chenmits, 1862; K. Tjunhmunn, 
Kleinere Sehriftm, I 358 aqq., Berlin, 1876; P. SohQtae, 
BeUrOge Mur PotHk Otfrida, Kiel, 1887; W. Wilmanna, Der 
aUdeutaehe Reimver; Bonn, 1887; F. Sann. UAer Vor- 
iraogweiae und Zweck dn Evangelienbvehea Otfrida, H»Ue, 
1896; A. L. Flumhoff, BeUrOoe au den QutlUn Otfirid^a, 
Kiel. 1808; A. Schtabaoh, in ZmUehrift fUr dmdaehM Ah 
terfum, vols. xxxviii.^zl.; Hsuek, /CD, ii. 768 aqq. 

OTHHIEL: A Keniszite prominent in the Israel- 
itic conquest of Palestine. According to Judges 
i. 11-16 (cf. Josh. XV. 15-19), he took the city of 
Kirjath-sepher (the later Debir), and received from 
his elder brother Caleb the hand of his daughter 
Achsah, the reward promised by Caleb to him who 
should reduce the place. Achsah, moreover, when 
leaving her father, secured from him the gift of cer- 
tain wells. Since Caleb appears as the son of Je- 
phunneh the Keniszite (Num. xxxH. 12; Josh. xiv. 
6, 14), while Othniel is termed the son of Kenas, 
he was probably merely a dan-brother of Caleb, 
both being sons of Kenas in the sense that th^ 
were Kenissites, these being originally Edomites 
(Gen. xxxvi. ^11, 16, 42) who were later incorpo- 



rated with Judah. The entire account of the taking 
of Kirjath-sepher is now frequently explained as a 
union of the Kenissite clans Caleb, Othniel, and 
Achsah, made for the reduction of the city, or for 
its occupation by Caleb's daughter after being cap- 
tured. 

Othniel is again mentioned in Judges iii. 7-11, 
which states that after Joshua's death the Israel- 
ites were punished for their idolatry by bondage to 
Chushan-rishathaim, king of Mesopotamia. There- 
upon God caused Othniel to conquer the oppressor, 
after which Israel had peace for forty years. That 
this Othniel is identical with the one mentioned 
above is evident. Soon after the conquest of the 
mountains of Judah, he must have been involved 
in fresh and greater wars. Little can be said con- 
cerning the historical character of this passage; but 
most likely the connection here is with a generally 
accepted but entirely faded tradition of a partici- 
pation on his part in the wars between the Syrian 
dynasties and the Mesopotamian deefpots; and a 
liberation of Israel as a nation from a foreign yoke 
is out of the question. The hypothesis that the 
redactor makes Othniel a judge in his effort to assign 
a judge also to Judah (Wellhausen) can scarcely be 
entertained. Also, the inference that at the time 
of the conquests of the tribe of Kenas or its clan, 
Othniel did not yet belong to Israel (W. Nowack, 
HanA-KommmUxr, RichUr-RtUh, p. 23, Gdttingen, 
1900) can scarcely be received as a basis of the 
foregoing assumption. Nothing can be asserted of 
the time of the confederation of Kenas; and if 
Othniel conquered Debir for Israel, he must at least 
have belong to Israel from that time. Rather 
may it be assumed that a tradition was extant con- 
cerning further wars after the deliverance of Debir, 
of which the later redactor of Judges knew little 
more than the fact. The schematic reference in 
Judges iii. 7-11 thus explains itself. The name of 
his adversaiy Chushan-rishathaim ("twice malig- 
nant villain ") explains itself on the same grounds 
as an artful construction; yet what name this con- 
struction, which need not be a pure invention, con- 
ceals is not known; and there is also a possibility 
of wars with Edom (Schrader, KAT, p. 219). 

(R. KiTTBL.) 
BiBuooRArar: Consult the relevant eeotions in the works 
on the history of Isnel (under Abab; IsaAiii, History 
or), eoMcially R. Kittel, Oeaekn^te da Volkea lanul, ii. 
81-^2, Qoth*, 1909; -end the seoUons in the oommentaries 
on Joshua and Judges dealing with the passages oited, 
partioulaily the works of Moors and Budde on Judges. 

OTHO (OTTO), ANTON. See AMTiNoinANisM, 
II., 1, J 6. 

O^OOLB, LAURSNCS, SAINT (LORCAS UA 
TUATHAIL): Archbishop of Dublin; b. in Leins- 
ter, Ireland, c. 1130; d. at Eu (Latin, Augium, 17 
m. n.n.e. of Dieppe on the English Channel) Nov. 
14, 1180. He was brought up and educated to the 
monastic life in the monastery of Olendalough, of 
which he became abbot at the age of twenty-five. 
In 1162 he was consecrated archbishop of Dublin. 
He was canonised by Honorius HI. in 1226; and 
was the first Irishman to labor in his native land 
and receive canonisation. 
Bibuoobapbt: Hm VUa by an anonymous author to in 

Maasinghatn, FhriUgwrn umdm mmelorum, pp. 379-389, 
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Paris, ie24. Conmilt: J. Lanigan. Bcel. Hitt. of Ireland, 
iv. 22&-244. Dublin. 1820; DNB, xlii. 339-^40. 

OTTE, CHRISTOPH HEIHRICH: German arche- 
ologist; b. in Berlin Mar. 24, 1808; d. at Merse- 
burg (56 m. 8.8.e. of Magdeburg) Aug. 12, 1890. He 
received his theological education at Berlin and 
Halle, and passed his second examination in 1832; 
he was then pastor at FrOhden near jQterbog in 
Saxony, 1832-78, and retired for his last years to 
Mersebuig. His great interest in archeology was 
not gained from his imiversity course, but rather 
from observation of the monuments and from the 
cathedral at Merseburg; he was stimulated also by 
association with Puttrich and K. E. FOrstemann, 
and in this way became the leading author- 
ity in German ecclesiastical archeology of the Middle 
Ages. His first book, Kurzer Abriaa einer kirch- 
lichen Kunst^Archdologie des deulschen MiUdaliera 
(Nordhausen, 1842) grew from thirty-two pages in 
its first to 1,462 in its fifth edition (1883^-85), an illus- 
tration of the development in the science under the 
man who was really the pioneer in this particular 
field. Indeed, all of his books passed through sev- 
eral editions, and remain useful in their depart- 
ments. Among these may be named Archdoloffir' 
schea W&rierhuch tur Erkldrung der in Schrtften 
liber miUelaUerlicke Kunat vorkommender Kurutaut- 
drUcke (Leipsic, 1857); Archdologiacher Kaiechia- 
mua: kurzer Unterricht in der kirchlichen Kunst- 
archdoloffie dea deulachen MiUdaUera (1859). He 
also edited the brief-lived but worthy Zeiiackrift 
fUr chriaaicke Archdoloffie und Kunat (1856-58). 
It is noteworthy that these works were accomplished 
by a man engaged in the absorbing cares of the 
pastorate. (Victor Schultze.) 

OTTER, JAKOB: Reformer; b. at Lauterburg 
(34 m. n.e. of Strasburg) c. 1485; d. at Esslingen 
(7 m. e.8.e. of Stuttgart) Mar., 1547. In 1507 he 
came as baccalaureus to Strasburg, and became a 
priest of the cloister of the Penitents, and secretary 
to Johann Geiler of Kaisersberg (q.v.). He then 
edited some of his master's works, and Gerson's 
Sermo de paaaione. Upon Geiler 's death, 1510, 
Otter went to Freiburg, obtaining the master's de- 
force in 1515, and was qualified as licentiate in 1517. 
He continued issuing Geiler's works until 1513. In 
1518 Otter became pastor at Wolfenweiler, near 
Freiburg, and labored there as an adherent of 
Luther even as early as 1520. In 1522 he removed 
to the Austrian village of Kenzingen. There he pur- 
sued his calling as a Reformer with quiet moderation 
and much success. He defended himself from the 
reproach of heresy and insurrection by publishing 
his sermons on the epistle to Titus (Strasburg, 
1524). The sovereign, Archduke Ferdinand, de- 
manded his removal, and the diet threatened him 
with forcible procedive. To spare his congrega- 
tion. Otter withdrew, on June 24, 1524, escorted by 
150 citizens; turning first into the district of Mar- 
grave Ernst of Baden, then to Strasburg. From 
Strasburg Otto was reconunended to the Knight 
Hans Landschad, a zealous adherent of Luther, who 
granted him the pastorate of Neckarsteinach, near 
Heidelberg. He won the whole congregation to 
the new faith, soon abolished the mass, procured by 



sale of church properties a regular administration 
of church charities, and maintained peace and quiet 
at Neckarsteinach during the excesses of the Peas- 
ants' War. Otter dedicated to his patron, 1528, 
the beautiful tract, Chriatiich Lthen und Slerben 
(Strasbuig, 1528).* King Ferdinand and his coun- 
selors viewed Otter solely as an agitator and sediioer 
of Kenzingen, and the king more than once de- 
manded his dismissal. Hans Landschad valiantly 
defended his pastor, who, in turn, justified him- 
self against the calumniations of his adversaries, 
by means of his sermons on ''The First Book of 
Moses " (Hagenau, 1528). Ferdinand persisted in 
urging Elector Ludi^ig of the Palatinate to proceed 
against Otter; and finally, in Feb., 1529, succeeded 
in having Landschad sununoned before the high 
court of justice at Heidelbeig. Otter's dismissal 
was demanded under threat of the emperor's dis- 
favor. Landschad refused, and the elector now 
forcibly expelled Otter, who then went to Stras- 
burg. Capito commended him to Zwingli, through 
whose mediation he was called as pastor to Soleure 
by a minority of the council. Provoking only un- 
rest by his preaching, he relinquished the position, 
and went to Bern, whence, at the end of Aug., 1529, 
he went to Aarau. Here he married; wrote a cate- 
chism, Ein kurz Ynleitung (1530), which was but 
little adapted for children; and was recording chair- 
man of the conference with the Anabaptists at Bern 
in 1531. He was also an eager mediator in the ne- 
gotiations between Zurich and the original cantons, 
Sept., 1531. 

On Apr. 2, 1532, Blaurer (q.v.) called him to take 
charge of the church at Esslingen, where the former 
had labored as Reformer, and where Luther's cause 
had early found friends. At first Otter's efficiency 
was impeded by jealousy on the part of Chaplain 
Martin Fuchs, and Otter even thought of resign- 
ing, but Fuchs was dismissed. Otter labored very 
faithfully in propagating the Reformation. He 
created an order of worship in 1533; a form of 
order and discipline 1534, and lay ministration for 
the sick. He provided for the improvement of 
juvenile instruction, issuing his revised catechism 
in 1532 and a brief siunmary of the faith, 15.'i4, 
with succinct directions concerning spiritu^ atten- 
tion to the sick and dying. He mitigated Blaurer'^ 
form of expulsion with deference to those infirm. 
He antagonized both Roman Catholics and Ana- 
baptists, and also Schwenkfeld, who had made some 
advances toward him. When Duke Ulrich of WOrt'- 
tembeig recovered his domains in May, 1534, Otter 
was called, in July, to preach at Stuttgart as col- 
league of Alber; but the Lutherans about the duke 
received him distrustfully, because Otter held 
Zwingli 's view and that of the South Germans re- 
garding the Eucharist. Strife ensued, until Otter, 
with Butzer and the South Germans, went to Wit- 
tenbei^ in May, 1536, and ratified the peace with 
Luther in terms of the Wittenberg Concord; to 
which conclusion Otter in vain sought to win 
Blaurer. Otter rendered service to the entire 
Evangelical church by means of his excellent Bei- 
bUchlein fUr aUerley gemein Anliegen der Kvrehen 
(Strasburg, 1537-41). The " little man " gradually 
gained a firm position at Esslingen, but collapsed 
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under the horrors of the Schmalkald War and the 
emperor's Spaniards, in Mar., 1547. Nevertheless 
he was spared from the bitterest anguish for South 
German Protestantism during the Interim. 

Well did Butzer describe his friend Otter as " a 
man distinguished not by sound learning alone, but 
also by Christian virtues, and especially by mod- 
esty, forbearance, charity; a man of innocent life, 
pure doctrine, averse to all manner of pompous 
pride, one of consummate skill in dealing with all 
the various concerns of our Church." 

G. BOSSERT. 

BiBLiooRArar: H. SuBaim« Jakob OUer, Cariflrube, 1803; 
Bri€9wech$el der BrUder . . . Blaurer, ed. Schieas. 2 vols., 
FreibuTK, lOOS-10; and the literature under Blaurbb, 

AMBBOfilUa. 

OTTERBEIll, ot^ter-bain, PHILIP WILLIAM: 
Founder of the United Brethren in Christ (q.v.); 
b. at Dillenburg (40 m. n.e. of Coblenz), Prussia, 
June 3, 1726; d. m Baltimore Nov. 17, 1813. He 
belonged to a family of ministers of the German 
Reformed Church, entered the school of Herbom 
in 1742 and completed the course there, including 
three years in theology, and in 1749 was ordained 
and became vicar at Ockersdorf. In 1752 he ac- 
companied the Rev. Michael Schlatter (q.v.) to 
America and was settled over the German Reformed 
Church in Lancaster, Penn., till 1758, then labored 
successively in Tulpehocken, Penn., Frederick, Md. 
(1760-65), and York, Penn. (1765-74), after which 
he organized and had charge of the Evangelical 
Reformed Church of Baltimore. At Lancaster he 
instituted prayer-meetings, trained laymen as lead- 
ers, held evangelistic services in the open air, and 
was in close fellowship with ministers of other de- 
nominations, especially Martin BOhm, a Mennonite, 
and Francis Asbury and Richard Wright, Method- 
ists. In 1784 he assisted Dr. Coke in consecrating 
Asbury bishop. On Sept. 25, 1800, in conjunction 
with Bdhm, he convened a conference of thirteen 
ministers near Frederick, which resulted in the or- 
ganization of the Church of the United Brethren 
in Christ. He never left the German Reformed 
communion, and only desired to secure a re- 
organization of the methods in vogue within the 
Church. Otterbein University, at Westerville, O., 
under the control of the United Brethren, preserves 
his name. 

Bibuoorapbt: A Life wm written by A. W. Dniry, Dayton, 
Ohio, 1884. Consult: H. Haii>augh, Falhera of the Ger- 
man Reformed Churchy 5 vols., Lancaster, Pa., 1857 sqq.; 
F. Piper and H. M. IdacCmoken, Livea of the Leaders of 
our Church Universal, Bethlehem, Pa., 1879; J. H. Dubbe, 
in American Church History Series, viii. 305-313, New 
York, 1895; D. Berger, in the same, xii. 317 sqq., ib. 1897. 

OTTLET, EDWARD BICKERSTETH: Church 
of England; b. at Richmond (40 m. n.w. of York), 
Yorkshire, Jan. 18, 1853. He received his educar- 
tion at Merchant Tailors' School, London, and 
Keble CoUege, Oxford (B.A. 1876; M.A., 1879); 
was made deacon in 1876 and priest in 1878; was 
curate at Hawarden, 1876-80, and at St. Saviour, 
Hoxton, 1880; principal of Sarum Theological 
College, 1880-83; vicar of the Church of the An- 
nunciation (formerly Quebec Chapel), St. Maryle- 
bone, 1883-1908; prebendary of Caddington Major 
in St. Paul's Cathedral, 1905-07; residentiary canon 



of Rochester, since 1907. He has written RaUtmal 
Aapeds of Some Revealed Truths (London, 1887). 

OTTLEY, HENRY BICKERSTETH: Church 
of England, brother of the preceding; b. at Rich- 
mond (40 m. n.w. of York), Yorkshire, Nov. 3, 
1850. He received his education at St. John's 
CoUege, Oxford (B.A., 1874; M.A., 1876); was 
made deacon in 1874 and priest in 1876; was cu- 
rate of All Souls, Langham Place, London, 1874- 
1876; vicar of Newton-on-Trent, 1876-79; of St. 
Margaret's, Ilkley, 1879-^; and of Horsham, 
1884-87; rector of West Hackney, 1887-90; vicar 
of Eastbourne, 1890-98; and of South Norwood, 
1898-1907; and honorary canon of Canterbury, 
1907. He also served as commissary to the bishop 
of Jerusalem, 1887-96; special missioner for the 
Armenian relief fund, 1896; and as Golden lec- 
turer at St. Margaret's, Lothbury, 1898-99. He 
is the author of: The Qreai Dilemma: Chriet hie 
own Witnees or his own Accueer (London, 1881); 
The Challenge to the Church of God: *' Give us a 
Reason of your Hope " (1882); Modem Egypt; its 
Witness to Christ (1884); The Seven Voices of the 
Cross (1886); Christ and Modem Life (1894); Map 
of the Armenian Massacres (1896); Christ in the 
City: some Elements of Religion in Common Life 
(1899); Great Solemnity: Lessons from the Sacring 
of the King (1902); Baptism and National Life 
(1904); The Christian Sunday: a Manual of Prayer 
and Instruction (1907). 

OTTLEY, ROBERT LAWRENCE: Church of 
England; b. at Richmond (22 m. n.w. of Ripon), 
Yorkshire, Sept. 2, 1856. He was educated at Pem- 
broke College, Oxford (B.A., 1878), and Christ 
Church, Oxford (M.A., 1881), where he was stu- 
dent in 1879-86 and tutor in 1883-86. He was 
ordered deacon in 1881 and ordained priest two 
years later. He was vice-principal of Cuddesdon 
College (1886-90), after which he was dean of di- 
vinity in Magdalen College, Oxford (1890-93), fel- 
low and tutor of Magdalen, as well as principal of 
Pusey House, Oxford (1893-97), rector of Winter- 
bourne Bassett (1897-1903), was appointed canon 
of Christ Church, Oxford, and regius professor of 
pastoral theology in the University of 0?dford (1903), 
both which dignities he still retains. He was also 
examining chaplain to the bishops of Durham 
(1884-87) and Oxford (1890-93), select preacher at 
the University of Oxford (1889-90), and Hampton 
lecturer in 1897. Since 1904 he has been examin- 
ing chaplain in England to the bishop of St. John's, 
Kaffraria. Besides contributing the essay on Chris- 
tian Ethics to Lux Mundi (London, 1889), he has 
written Lancelot Andrewes (London, 1894); The 
Doctrine of the Incarnation (2 vols., 1896); Aspects 
of the Old Testament (1897); The Hebrew Prophets 
(1898); Short History of the Hebrews (Cambridge, 
1902); The Religion of Israel (1905); and Christian 
Ideas and Ideals. An Outline of Christian Ethical 
Theory (1909). 

OTTO OF BAMBERG: Apostle of Pomerania; 
b. in Swabia about 1060; d. at Bamberg (33 m. n. 
of Nuremberg) June 30, 1139. Destined for the 
Church in early life, he came while still a young 
man to the court of the Polish Duke Ladislaus, 
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wlioae service he exchanged before 1090 for that of 
the Emperor Henry IV. He eeeme to have become 
chancellor in 1101, and in the following year bishop 
of Bambeiig. Thou^ receiving hia investiture 
from Henry IV., it proved impossible for him to 
secure consecration until 1105, when he went over 
to Henry V., and was consecrated at Rome in the 
following year. Nevertheless, Otto was never a 
political partisan; and not only did he gratefully 
acknowledge his indebtedness to Heniy IV., but he 
also remained faithful to Henry V. despite suspen- 
sion by the Synod of Fritslar in 1118. Three years 
later, however, he was an earnest advocate of peace 
at the conference held at WOrsburg. During the 
period of religious struggle Otto was employed 
chiefly in administering his diocese and increasing 
its territories, churches, castles, and especially its 
monasteries, of which he built or restored more 
than twenty. In his old age, moreover, he was 
called to aid in the reestablishment of religious 
peace; for in 1120 the treaty with Poland opened 
Pomerania to Christianity. After his successive 
efforts to establish Polish and Italian clergy in 
Pomerania failed, Boleslaus III. of Poland invoked 
German aid, and in agreement with the pope, Heniy 
, v., and the German princes, the choice fell upon 
Otto. In May, 1124, the bishop left Bamberg for 
Pomerania, and after baptising several thousand 
converts near Pyrits, he reached the Pomeranian 
capital, Cammin, where the duchess welcomed him 
as cordially as ti&e duke had done. After days of 
peril in the rich commercial city of Julin, Christian- 
ity found entrance there, and Otto then pressed 
on to Kolberg and Belgard. During his tour, he 
established eleven churches in nine cities, and bap- 
tised 22,165 persons, returning in Feb., 1125, from 
Pomerania to Bamberg. Nevertheless, paganism 
lingered on, and in Stettin the ancestral deities 
were still reverenced beside the German God. Three 
years later, therefore, Otto returned to Pomerania, 
ransoming a number of captives at Demmin on the 
Mecklenburg boundary, and converting all the 
nobles of the land by a powerful sermon at Usedom. 
Founding new churches at Wolgast and Gutzkow, 
and strengthening the faith at Stettin and Julin, 
he returned to Bamberg about Christmas, where he 
dischaiged his duties as bishop and prince until his 
death. (A. Hauck.) 

BnuooRAmT: Souroes an: Eooehard, Chronieon^ in MOH, 
Script., vi (1884). 263; RelaHo d» pua operibua OUonU, in 
MGH, Script,, zv (1888), 1151>66. Vitm and other doou- 
menta are ooUeoted in MGH, Script., jdi (1856), 721-419 
and in ASB, July, L 349-465. Ckmoult: J. Zimmennan, 
Oct h«ai0€ Otto, Biachofvon Bamberg und Apottd der Pmn- 
mem, Fraibuis, 1875; J. Looahom, Der heOioe Otto, Mu- 
nich, 1880; M. J. HMner, Otto /. Biachof von Bamberg m 
eeinem Vei^UUinieee eu Heinrich V. und LotKar III., Giea- 
■en, 1868; L. Hoffman, Otto I. epiecopua Bambergeneie, 
Halle, 1869; J. N. Seefried, Otto dee HeOigen, Biaehofa 
von Bamberg ttnd ApoataU der Pommem, Herkvnft vnd 
Heimat, Augsbuis, 1886; Q. F. Maclear, ApoaOea of Me- 
diaval Europe, London, 1888; Q. Juritaoh, Oeaehiehte daa 
Biachofa Otto I. von Bamberg, daa Pommem Apoatela (1109- 
nsO), Qotha, 1889; A. Lahner. Die ^temalige Benedietiner 
A6fo» MiehaUberg au Bamberg, pp. 88-122, Bambei«, 1889; 
W. Wieaener, GeachidUe der chrialUehen Kirche m Pom- 
mem aur WendeneeU, Bextin, 1889. 

OTTO OF FRBISINO: Bishop of that dty; b. 
between 1111 and 1115; d. at the monastery of 



Morimund (at Morimont, diocese of Langres, Bur- 
gundy) Sept. 22, 1158. Of noble lineage on both 
sides, he was destined while still a e^d for the 
Church and was appointed abbot of Klostemeu- 
burg near Vienna. The income thus obtained 
enabled him to study for several years in Paris and 
to acquire all the knowledge of the tbne; though it 
is not known who his teachers were, despite the 
evident influence exercised on him by Gilbert de 
la Porrte, whom he must have visited at Charlies. 
He was also acquainted with the writings of Hugo 
of St. Victor, whom he may have heard at Paris. 
On his return from France, Otto with fifteen note- 
worthy clericals visited the Cistercian monastery of 
Morimund and there, early in 1134, all entered the 
order. Within a short time, though not before the 
latter half of 1136, Otto was chosen abbot; but 
on the death of Henry, bishop of Freising, Oct. 
9, 1137, the canons of Freising elected Otto to be 
his successor. In the following year he went to 
Freising and was consecrated. In 1143-16, during 
the troubled reign of Conrad III., Otto wrote his 
eight books of chronicles, which he entitled De 
duabuB civitatibua (ed. R. Wihnans, MOH, Script., 
XX., 1868, pp. 83 sqq.), implying the conflict of the 
city of God against the city of the devil. Herein 
Otto followed Augustine, and his second model was 
Orosius. The chronicle runs from the creation to 
1146 in seven books, the chief sources being Oro- 
sius, the church history of Eusebius (as translated 
by Rufiniis), and the chronicle of Frutolf-Kkkehard 
to the year 1106. The unique feature of the work 
was the search for the cause and effect as contrasted 
with the mere series of events set forth by other 
chroniclers. An eighth book on antichrist and the 
last judgment is impended. 

In 1147-48, Otto took part in the disastrous cru- 
sade of Conrad III., commandiiig a division which 
separated from the main army and inarched throu^ 
the coast countries of Asia Minor, where it was an- 
nihilated. Impoverished and undergoing the ex- 
tremest hardships, the bishop escaped to a mari- 
time town, whence he sailed to Palestine, visited 
Jerusalem and other sacred places, and apparently 
returned to France with Louis VII. It is certain, 
at all events, that he was with Bernard oi Qair- 
vaux in 1150, from whom he carried a letter to 
Conrad. After Otto's return to Germany, war with 
the Guelphs broke out anew, but with the accession 
of Frederick I., in 1152, the long struggle was 
ended; and Otto, who had woriced sealously for 
peace, was employed in the cares of state even more 
frequently than in the preceding reign. From 1157 
until his death Otto wrote the two books of the his- 
tory of his nephew, the Emperor Frederick I.; the 
first book narrating the events from the begiiming 
of the struggle between emperor and pope under 
Henry IV. to the death of Conrad III., and the sec- 
ond extending from 1152 to the autumn of 1156; 
the whole forming a work of distinct value. 

When, in the summer of 1158, the emperor went 
with a great army through Italy, he detached Otto, 
who went to France to attend the general coun- 
cil of the Cistercians. On the way he visited his old 
monastery of Morimimd, where he fell sick and died. 
His Oesia Frideriei L (ed. G. Waits in ScripioreM 
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rerum GtrmanicaTum, Hanover, 1884) was given for 
continuation to his chaplain, the Freiaing Canon 
Rahewin; and the last two books of this history, 
therefore, received from Otto, at most, only pre- 
liminary collections of material. Otto was of an 
amiable character and his position on all questions 
was one of mediation. It was fortimate for him 
that he was never called upon to choose between 
Frederick I. and Alexander III., as would have 
been the case had he Uved until the schism of 1159. 
Strict Cistercian though he was, he established in 
his diocese one Premonstratensian and two Bene- 
dictine monasteries; and to him is also due the 
honor of having introduced the study of philosophy 
into Freisini^. (O. HoLDBR-EoaER.) 

BrauooBAPsr: A rich list of MSB., edltionB, and literature 
is sivan in Potthast, WegweUer, pp. 885-887. The best 
source for a life iaMGH, Script., ix(1851), 610-611. Con- 
sult: R. WHman's introduction to the edition in MOH, 
ut sup.; idem, in Archio fUr iUUre deutache lAttenUur, x. 
131-173, zi. 18-76; B. Huber, OUo wm Freinno! •nn 
CharokUr, tein V§rhaUni$a xu Meiner ZeU und annen 
ZeUgenonen aJU ikr OnchichUchreiber, Munich, 1847; 
L. Lanff, PMyehologt'che Charakteriatik Otto9 von Freinng, 
Au«ibui8, 1852; H. Grotefend, Der Werth der Oeata 
Friderici dea Biaehofa Otto von Freiaing fUr die GuchidiU 
dm Reich* unter Friedrich /., Hanover. 1870; T. Sorgen- 
frey, Zur Charakteriatik dea Otto von Freiaing ala Qeachieht- 
ackreSber, Greia, 1873; W. v. Giesebreoht, OeackichU der 
deutachen Kaiaerzeit, iv. 394-309, Brunswick, 1877; W. 
Ladecke, Der hiatoriaehe Wert dea eraten Buehea von Ottoa 
von Freising Oeata Friderici, Halle, 1884; E. Vacandard, 
in Revue dea queationa hiatoriquea, xzxv (1884), 52-114; 
E. Bemheim, MittheUungen dea Inetituta fUr daterreich- 
ieeke Geaehiehieforachung, vi (1885). 1-51; J. Bchmidlin. 
Die geeehichtephHoaophieche itnd kirchenp<^itiache WeU- 
anaekauung Ottoa von Freiaing, Freibuig. 1906; Hauok, 
KD, iv. 476 sqq. 

OTTO OF PASSAU: Franciscan; d. not before 
1386. He is noteworthy for his book entitled Die 
vienmdzwamig AbldsM, one of the popular devo- 
tional anthologies of the last centuries of the Middle 
Ages (cf. W. Wackemagel, Deutsche Ldtieraturge- 
9chi4JUe, pp. 334, 353, Basel, 1848). Of Otto himself 
is known only what he tells in his preface, where he 
styles himself a humble brother, Otto of Passau, of 
the order of St. Francis, sometime lector at Basel, 
who completed his book on the Purification of the 
Viigin Maiy, 1386. He was probably a teacher in 
the Franciscan school at Basel and wrote his work 
at Passau. He calls the readers for whom he wrote 
" friends of (jrod," and it may be remembered that 
Basel was then the headquarters of the pious who 
were wont so to name themselves. In the preface he 
takes credit for his diligence, not without reason, 
for, as concerns richness of contents, his book takes 
the first place among the anthologies of his time. 
He mentions 104 authors whom he had used, and 
his list is not complete — including, of the Greeks, 
Origen, Eusebius, Basil, Gregory of Nazianzus, 
Cluysostom, Epiphanius, the Pseudo-Dionysius, 
and others; the latest is John of Damascus. Much 
larger, of course, is the number of Western teachers 
from Cyprian to Nicholas of Lyra (1340). The wri- 
tings of the so-called German mystics, however, are 
not used, probably because they were not consid- 
ered as belonging to theology. To make the read- 
ing of the passages quoted pleasant, the author has 
used the device of putting them into the mouths 
of the twenty-four elders of the Apocalypse in such 
VIII.— 19 



a way that they quote them with the name of the 
author. This was in accord with the prevailing 
taste of the time, and in the following century the 
Dominican Johann Nider, in his book on the twenty- 
four harps, imitated Otto. The different sections 
treat of God and how to find him, of repentance, 
confession and penitence, of the conscience, grace, 
faith. Holy Scripture, of the active and contempla- 
tive life, of prayer, etc. Yeiy full are the sections 
on the Virgin Mary and the sacrament of the altar, 
where transubstantiation is fully treated. Where 
the author speaks of the contemplative life, he 
touches upon mysticism, but the book belongs 
rather to devotional than to mystical literature. 
It met a general need, as may be seen from the 
many manuscripts (twenty-eight) still extant. It 
was often printed in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, and as late as 1836 Johann Manz published at 
Regensbui^, under the title Die Krone der AeUes- 
ten, a new edition in High German with changes 
answering to the prevailing taste. The book has 
historical interest, as it shows how at that time the 
older literature was used and read for its devotional 
merit and how Christian life was presented and 
brought home to larger circles. Books of its class 
mediated between theology, whose learned works 
were imintelligible to the laity, and the Christian 
life of the people; for the knowledge of the religious 
life in the Middle Ages they are more important 
than all dogmatical works of the schoolmen. 

S. M. DEUTSCHf. 
Bxbuographt: W. Wackerna«el, Kleinere Schriften, ii. 189 
sqq., Leipaio, 1873; ADB, xziv. 741 sqq.; KL, ix. 1185 
»qq. 

OTTO, JOHANN KARL THEODOR VON: Ger- 
man Protestant; b. at Jena Oct. 4, 1816; d. at 
Dresden Jan. 11, 1897. Educated at the univer- 
sity of his native city, his prize essay De JuBtini 
Martyrie scriptis et dactrina (Jena, 1841) prepared 
the way for his life-work, the Corpus apoiogetarum 
Christianorum soBculi secundi (9 vols., Jena, 1847- 
1872), a critical and exegetical edition of Justin 
Martyr, Tatian, Athanagoras, Theophilus, Hermias, 
Quadratus, Aristides, Aristo, Miltiades, Melito, and 
Apollinaris. From 1848 to 1851, Otto, as extraor- 
dhiary professor, lectured at Jena on church his- 
tory and New-Testament exegesis; but in the lat- 
ter year he was called to the Protestant faculty of 
Vienna as professor of church history. There he re- 
mained until his retirement from active life in 1887, 
being a member of the educational council in 1863- 
67 as well as royal councilor, and receiving knight- 
hood with the conferring of the order of the Iron 
Crown. Besides the publication of the Jahrbtich der 
GeseUschaft fur die Gesckichte des Protestantismus in 
Oeaterreich (Vienna and Leipsic, 1880 to 1893), to 
which he contributed Die Anfdnge der Reformatum 
im Erzherzogtum Oesterreich (vol. i., 1522-64) and 
GeschicfUe der Re/omuUion im Erzherzogtum Oester- 
reich unter Maximilian II. (vol. x., 1564-76); he 
wrote De Victorino Strigelio, Uberioris mentis in 
ecdesia Lu^ieria vindice (Jena, 1843), and Die 
Kon/ession des Patriarchen Gennadios von Konstan- 
tinopel (Vienna, 1864); and edited Baumgarten- 
Cnisius' commentaries on Matthew (Jena, 1844), 
and Mark and Luke (1845). (G. FRAKKfO 
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OTTOy RUDOLF: German Protestant; b. at 
Peine (20 m. 8.e. of Hanover) Sept. 25, 1869. He 
was educated at the univenities of Erlangen and 
Gottingen (Th.Lie., 1898); became privat-dooent for 
QTBtematic theology at the latter institution, 1898, 
and extraordinary professor, 1906. In theology he 
belongs to the historical and critical school, and 
has written Dis Afuchauung vom hedigen GeiMe hei 
LiUher (Gdttingen, 1898); Das Ld>en und Wirken 
Jetu nach kuioriseK-krUi$cher Auffasaung (1901, 2d 
ed., 1902); Natitralistiache und rdigidae Weltatmcht 
(TQbingen, 1904, 2d ed., 1909; Eng. transl.. Science 
of Religion, London, 1906); Kanliech'Fries'che Re- 
UgionephUoBopkie und ihre Anwendung auf die 
Theologie (1909); and Ooethe und Darwin. Dar- 
winiemue und Religion (Gottingen, 1909); besides 
editing Schleiermacher's t^e6er die Rdigian (Gdttin- 
gen, 1899). 

OUDin, a'Man', REMI-CASIMIR: French Re- 
formed theologian; b. at M^sidies (28 m. n.e. 
of Reims) in 1638; d. at Leyden in 1719. He en- 
tered the order of the Premonstrants in 1656, stud- 
ied theology and church history at Verdun and 
Bucilly. He attracted attention to himself by a 
graceful extemporaneous compliment to Louis 
XIV. The general of his order saw in him the 
qualities necessary to fit him for a conmussion to 
gather all important data pertaining to history 
which existed in their cloisters, which commission 
he undertook in 1681, bringing him to the archives 
of eighty different monasteries in the Netherlands, 
Lorraine, Burgundy, and AJsaoe. In 1683 he came 
into touch with the Reformed theologian jQrieu and 
others, with the result that he wavered in his Roman 
Catholic faith. Accused of heresy, he fled to Holland 
in 1692, where he became a Protestant. Two years 
later he was made assistant librarian at the library 
of Leyden. 

His principal work was Commentariue de acnpio- 
ribus ecclesicB antiquia, iUorumque tcriplts adhue 
exetanitbus in celebrioribiu Europce Inbliothecis (pub- 
lished posthumously, Leipsic, 1722). Besides this 
he wrote Supplementum de acripioribua vel wripHs 
ecdenaeticie a Bdlarmino omiaeie (Paris, 1686); 
Le PremonJtri d^froqiU (Leyden, 1692); OallicB et 
BdgicB 8cnplorum opueada (1692); and Triaa die- 
eertationum criticarum (1717). 

(G. Bonbt-Maurt.) 

Bzbuoqrapbt: Nioeion, Mimoirea, vols. i. and x.; lioh- 
tenb«rser. B8R, z. 112-113. 

OUBR (Audeenus), SAINT: * Roman Catholic 
archbishop; b. at Sancy (near Soissons), in the de- 
partment of Aisne, in 609; d. Aug. 24, 689. He 
was chancellor of Dagobert I., and founded, in 
634, the abbey of R^bais, but entered afterward the 
service of the Church, and was in 640 appointed 
archbishop of Rouen. He wrote a Vila Elegii, which 
is found in L. d 'Archery's Spidlegium, new edition, 
ii. 76-122 (Paris, 1723), and in M PL, Ixxxvii. 479- 
594. This work is of great interest for the history 
of the seventh century. 

BnuooRAPHT: Eariy Vita and legendary materials are col- 
lected in ASB, Aug.. iv. 794-840. Constilt: Petit, Hiat. 
d» 8. Ouen, Rouen, 1860; J. EngUng, Der heQioe Audoen, 
Luxembuig. 1867; E. Vaeaadard, Vie de SairU Oven, 
Mque de Rouen, Paris, 1002. 



OVEHDEK, CHARLES THOMAS: Church of 
England; b. at Enniakillen (72 m. s.w. of Belfast), 
Ireland, Sept. 11, 1S46. He received his education 
at the Portora Royal School, Enniakillen, Mann- 
heim, Germany, and Trinity Cdlege, Dublin (B.A., 
1869; M.A., 1874; B.D., 1882; D.D., 1891); was 
made deacop in 1870, and priest the same year; 
was curate of St. Anne's, Bdfast, 1870-72; rector 
of Dunluoe, County Antrim, 1872-79; suooentor of 
St. Patrick's, Dublin, and warden of the grammar- 
school, 1879-84; rector of Ballywillan, Portruah, 
1884^86; precentor of Clogher, 1886-1903; chap- 
lain to the lord lieutenant of Ireland, 1889-1903; 
dean of Qogher since 1903; also rural dean of 
Enniakillen since 1887. He has written: In the 
Day of Trouble (London, 1901); Enthueiaem of 
Christianity (1902); The Face of Nature; popular 
Readings in elementary Science (1902); " To Wham 
shall we got " an Examination of some Difficulties 
presented by Unbdief (1902); The Church Navvy; 
Thoughts on the pioneer Work of the Church (1903); 
Foundation of a Happy Life (1905); Deep Ques- 
tions (1907); and Popular Science for Parochial 
Evenings (1909). 

OVSRBBRG, BERNHARD HBIHRICH: The 

theological head of a group of devout Roman Catho- 
lics usually known as the Gallitsin circle from Amalie, 
Princess Gallitsin; b. at HOckel (near BersenbrOck, 
80 m. w.n.w. of Hanover) May 1, 1754; d. at Mon- 
ster Nov. 9, 1826. Educated at the 
Eaxly Franciscan gymnasium at Rheine-on- 

Careeras the-Ems (1770-74) and the theolog- 
Scholarand ical seminary at MOnster (1774-80), 

Teacher, and at the same time being a private 
tutor in MOnster and giving religious 
instruction at his home in the vacations, he 
was ordained priest in 1780. After three years 
as curate at Ewerswirkel, he was called to 
Monster as an instructor in the new normal 
school. Before entering upon his duties he made 
a tour of inspection of the schools of the diocese 
(1783-84), and then opened the normal school, 
which gave an autunm vacation course of two 
or three months, giving teachers the correct 
method of imparting instruction in religion and 
other subjects. Many teachers also took advantage 
of his lectures during vacations. At the same 
time, he conducted free catechizing throughout 
the year in the French cloister, summarizing each 
Sunday in his sermons the lectures he had given 
during the week. 

In 1789 Overbei^ entered new surroxmdings which 
were to extend his influence not only through Ro- 
man Catholic circles in Germany, but also spread 
his fame among Protestants. His appointment as 
private chaplain to Princess Adelheid 
The Amalie GaUitzin brought about this 

Princess change. This lady (b. at Berlin Aug. 

Gallitzin. 28, 1748; d. at Angelmodde, near 
MUnster, Apr. 27, 1806), though edu- 
cated a Roman Catholic, had become, partly through 
her Berlin associations as maid of honor to the 
Princess Ferdinand, practically a rationalistic PK>t- 
estant. At the age of twenty she had married the 
Russian Prince Dmitri Alexeyevich GaDitsin (b. 
1735; d. 1803), a friend of Voltaire, Helvethis, and 
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Diderot. After residing at the courts of Vieuna, St. 
Peteraburg, Paris, and The Hague, the Princess 
Anudie withdrew from society to devote herself en- 
tirely to the education of her two children, Dnu- 
tri (see Gaxxjtzin, Dehxtbiub Augustinb) and 
Marianne, at the same time studying mathematics, 
classics, and philosophy with the non-Christian 
Frans Hemsterhius. Even after her return to the 
Roman Catholic Church, Amalie continued her litr 
eraiy and scientific correspondence with Hemster- 
huis, who, under the pseudonym of Diocles, ad- 
dressed to her, as Diotima, his celebrated LeUrea 9ur 
I'aihiigme (1785). In 1799 she removed to MQnster, 
where for four years she resisted all attempts of Von 
FOrstenberg, whom she highly esteemed, to convert 
her. In 1784, however, she fell seriouialy ill, and 
though she declined the services of the confessor 
whom Von FQrstenberg sent her, she promised that, 
if she recovered, she would at least make a serious 
theoretical study of Christianity. This was the 
more imperative since she had resolved to give her 
children a purely historical presentation of religion, 
that they might freely choose their faith; and to 
this end she devoted herself to the study of the Bible. 
She gradually became convinced of the power of 
(Christianity, and on her thirty-eighth birthday re- 
ceived the communion. Her conversion was pro- 
moted also by reading the lectures of Hamann on 
Socratie memoirs and other subjects. After visiting 
Herder and Croethe she was easily overcome with 
the temptation to prefer esthetic philosophical at^ 
tainmente to the humble deeds of (Christian service, 
but was again reclaimed by association with 
Hamann, whom, as also Hemsterhuis, she attended 
in his last illness (1788). After the death of these, 
the princess felt the need of some man to be her 
spiritual guide, and, having become acquainted 
with Oveiberg through Von Ftlrstenberg, she 
invited him (Jan. 10, 1789) to become her father 
confessor. Overberg accepted the invitation and 
removed from the episcopal seminary to the home 
of the princess. Here he took a prominent part in 
Amalie's literary and personal association with such 
men as Jacobi, Lavater, and Goethe, and also 
exercised a weighty influence in the conversion to 
Roman Catholicism of Count Friedrich Leopold 
von Stolberg (q.v.), which was finally realised on 
July 1, 1800. 

The next three years after the death of the prin- 
cess Overberg remained in the house as confessor 
and guardian of her daughter. In 1809 
Overbeig he was appointed regent of the episco- 
after tiie pal seminary, where he henceforth 
Death resided. He was at the same time 
of the qrnodical examiner, a member of the 
Princess, school commission, and director of 
the normal school in the autumn va- 
cation. In 1816 he was created consistorial coun- 
selor and member of the royal administration of ed- 
ucation, and shortly before his death was made 
supreme consistorial counselor. He was likewise 
honorary canon of MOnster. Among his works 
special mention may be made of the BUdUche Ge- 
9ehiehU dea Alien tmd Neuen TestamenU (1799); 
ChrMcatholiaehea ReligumBhandtmch (1804); Kaie- 
ckUmuB der christ-kaiholiichen Lehre (1804); Haua- 



aegen, oder gmneinachUftliche Hauaandacht (1807); 
and the posthumous Secha BUcher vom Prieater- 
aUinde (MQnster, 1858). 

Besides Overbeig, Von FOrstenbexg, and the Prin- 
cess Amalie, the Gallitzin circle was represented not 
only by Friedrich Leopold von Stolbeig and Johann 
Theodor Hermann Katerkamp (qq.v.), but also by 
the three brothers Von Droste-Vischering: namely, 
Caspar Maximilian, bishop of MOnster 
Otiier (1825^6); Franz Otto, canon of MOn- 

Members ster (d. 1826); and (hemens August 
of the (see Drobte-Vibchering). Here, too, 

GaUitzin belongs Amalie's only son (see Gal- 
Cirde. litein, DEBflBTRius Augustine). Next 
to Katerkamp the most learned and 
prolific theologian of the circle was Johannes Hya- 
cinth KistemidLer (b. 1754; d. 1884), professor at 
MQnster, and the author, among other works, of 
the CommenUUio de nova exegeai prmcipue Veteria 
TeatamenH ex coUaHa acriptoribua Orcscia et Romania 
(1806), the Canticum canticorum iUuatratum ex 
hierographia orienUdivm (1818), and a translation 
of and commentaiy on the entire New Testament 
(7 vols., 1818-25). He likewise published an edition 
of the Vulgate in 1824 in an unsuccessful attempt 
to counteract the work of Leander van Ess (q.v.). 
ethers of the Gallitsin coterie were Anton Maria 
Sprickmann, professor at MQnster after 1780; Jo- 
hann Heinrich Brockmann (b. at Liesbom, near 
Beckum, which is 23 m. s.e. of MQnster, 1767; d. 
at MQnster 1847), professor of moral and pastoral 
theology at MQnster after 1800, and the author of 
a life of St. Alojrsius (1820) and other works; and 
Geoi^ Kellermann (b. at FVeckenhorst, near MQn- 
ster, 1776; d. at MQnster Mar. 29, 1847), chaplain 
and tutor to Ck>unt von Stolbei^g (1801-17), dean 
of St. Ludger's at MQnster (1817-26), professor of 
New-Testament exegesis at MQnster (1826-47), 
bishop-elect at his death (1847), and the author of 
pedagogical or edifying works, such as the prayer- 
book, Oott meine Zuveraicht (1845). More transi- 
tory relations to the Gallitzin circle were sustained 
by Geoig Hermes (q.v.), Clemens von Brentano, 
Johannes Michael Ssiler (q.v.); such Protestants as 
Thomas Wisenmann, Johann Friedrich Kleuker 
(q.v.); and the historian Frans Bemhard von Buo- 
holts (b. 1790; d. at Vienna 1838), the author of 
a history of Ferdinand I. (9 vols., Vienna, 1831-^). 

(O. ZOCKLER t.) 

BiBuooaAFBT: On Oveifoerg oonmilt: C. F. Knbbe, Ld>m 
B. Owrbena, MOnster, 1831. Eng. tnoal.. Dexby, IMS; 
(J. Reinennann), B. Overberg in eeinem Ldfen tmd WirkeUt 
MOnflter, 1829; H. Herold, Front vcn Fllratenberg und 
Bemhard Overberg in ikrem gemeinaamen Wirken for die 
VolkeechvU, MQnster. 1803; A. Kn6ppel. Bemhard Over- 
berg, UBinm, 1896; ADB, xzv. 14 aqq. 

On the circle consult: The oomspondenoe and diaiy of 
the prinoen, published MOnster, 1874-76; J. T. H. Kater- 
kamp, DerJcwttrdigkeUen au» dem Leben der FUretin A, 
von QaUiUin, MOnster, 1828; W. Esser, Frane von Fflr- 
etenberg, MOnster, 1842; C. F. Krabbe, Oeeehichaiehe 
Naehriehten Hher die hdheren LAranelaUen in MUneler, 
MOnster, 1862; J. Qalland, Die Fliretin Amalie von Oal- 
litein and ihre Frevnde, Cologne, 1880; J. Janssen. Fried- 
rich Leopold Onf eu Stolberg, Frefburs. 1882; F. Nielsen, 
Aue dem inneren Uben der kalholiechen KireKe im 19. 
Jahrhundert, i. 221-243. Carisnihe. 1882; P. Nippold, 
KUine Sehnften, i. 209-258. Jena, 1899: AD9* viii. 283- 
244; KL, iv. 2087-«l, vfi. 366-^7, 736 sqq. 
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OVBRTONy JOHH HSRRT: Church of England 
historian; b. at Louth (24 m. n.e. of Lincohi), 
En^and, Jan. 4, 1835; d. at Market Harfoorough 
(12 m. 8.6. of Leicester), England, Sept. 15, 1903. 
He studied at Rugby, and at Lincoln College, Ox- 
ford (B.A., 1858; M.A., 1860); was ordained dea- 
con in 1858, and priest 1859; was curate of Quedge- 
ley, Gloucestershire, 1858-60; vicar of Legboume, 
Lhicoinahire, 1860-83; became canon of Stow Longa 
in Lincoln Cathedral, 1879; was rector of Epworth, 
diocese of Lincoln, 1883-98; rurd dean of Axholme, 
1883-98; select preacher at Oxford University, 
1901; and Birkbeck lecturer in ecclesiastical his- 
tory at Trinity College, Cambridge, 1902-03. He 
was the author of The English Church in the Eight- 
eenth Century (in collaboration with C. J. Abbey, 2 
vols., London, 1878); William Law, Nonjuror and 
Mystic: A Sketch of his Life, Character and Opinr- 
ions (1881); Life in the English Church {1660-1714) 
(1885); Evangelical Revival in the Eighteenth Cen- 
twry (1886); Christopher Wordsworth, Bishop of 
Lincoln (in collaboration with Miss E. Wordsworth, 
1888); The English Church in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury (1894); John Wesley (1895); The Church in 
England (2 vols., 1897); The Anglican Revival 
(1897); The Nonjurors, their Lives, Principles and 
Writings (1902); The English Church: From Acces- 
sion of George I, to End of Eighteenth Century (1714- 
1600) (in collaboration with F. Relton, 1906). 

OWEN, JOHH: The name of two prominent 
English theologians. 

1. Independent scholar and Reformer; b. at 
Stadham or Stadhampton (5 m. s.s.e. of Oxford) 
in 1616; d. at Ealing (9 m. w. of St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral, London) Aug. 24, 1683. His father was a 
clergyman of Welsii extraction, tracing a descent 
from Gwegan ap Ithel, Prince of Glamorgan. The 
son was sent to Oxford when only twelve years of 
age, and studied classics, mathematics, philosophy, 
theology, Hebrew, and rabbinical lore (B.A., 1632; 
M.A., 1635); leaving Oxford in 1637. Laud was 
then powerful in the university, and endeavored 
to carry out his High-church (see Church of Eng- 
land, II., { 8) plans, and Owen refused to submit 
to the Laudian discipline; and being both in spir- 
itual and temporal difficulties, he sunk into a state 
of deep melancholy. Before he left college he took 
orders, and became chaplain to Lord Lovelace, one 
of the Royalist party. From him Owen separated, 
on account of his own sympathy with the patriots, 
as the Parliamentarians were called. Retiring to 
London, a sermon on the words " Why are ye fear- 
ful, O ye of little faith? " led to a spiritual decision. 
Soon after, Owen published a decidedly Calvinistic 
book, entitled Display of Arminianism (London, 
1643), by which he identified himself with the Anti- 
High-chim;h party, and was presented to the living 
of Fordham, Essex. There he preached with suc- 
cess, delivering a sermon before Parliament in 1646, 
and, rising in reputation, was promoted to the im- 
portant incumbency of Coggeshall, near Fordham. 

He then adopted the principles of Independency; 
and while parish pastor, and preaching from the 
parish pulpit, he gathered an Independent Church. 
Here also he published an exposition of Congrega- 



tional church principles entitled, Esehol; ifr Rules 
of Direction for the Walking of the Sainls in FeOou^ 
ship (1648). During his residence at OoggeflhaU he 
further engaged in the Calvinistic ccmtrovexsy, and 
wrote his Solus dectorum, sanguis Jetu, (1648), a 
polemic against Arminianism. The antinoxnian 
tendency of this work elicited protests from Richard 
Baxter and John Home. He also preached and 
published sermons to the Parliamentarians at Col- 
chester and Rumford, entitled, A Memorial of the 
Deliverance of Essex County and Committee (1548). 
Thoroughly identified with the Parlia^lenta^ianj^ 
he was invited to preach before parliament on the 
day after King Charles' execution, when he ac- 
quitted himself with great prudence. Soon after- 
ward he met with Cromwell, whom he attended in 
his expedition to Ireland. His sermons before parlia- 
ment previous to his embarication, and a^ain on 
his return, on the spiritual state of Ireland, resulted 
in the reendowment of Trinity College, I>ublin. 
He accompanied Cromwell to Scotland, and occu- 
pied Presbyterian pulpits there while the conflict 
was going on between parliament and the Scotch 
Loyalists. Owen returned to Coggeshall in 1651, 
and the House of Commons voted that he should 
be appointed dean of Christ Church, Oxford, in the 
place of Dr. Reynolds, the Presbyterian. 

His career at Oxford was remarkable. The uni- 
versity had fallen into great disorder during the 
civil wars, and the new dean acted as a vigorous 
and successful reformer. The heads of houses dur- 
ing Owen's administration were men of eminent 
learning: they promoted education, as well as re- 
ligion, and many distinguished persons in Church 
and State passed through a successful training. 
Owen was made vice-chancellor in 1652, and 
preached before parliament the next year, at the 
thanksgiving for a naval victory over the Dutch. 
After the dissolution of the Long Parliament, in 
1653, the university chose Owen as its representsr 
tive in the House of Conunons; but he was unseated 
on account of his orders. In the same year, he was 
one of the commissioners for ejecting and settling 
ministers, and in 1654 one of the Tryers, a body of 
Independents, Presbyterians, and Baptists, thirty- 
eight in number, authorized to inquire into the fit- 
ness of incmnbents for the posts they held. O^-eu 
behaved with wisdom and moderation, and saved 
the celebrated Edward Pocock (q.v.), Arabic pro- 
fessor, from harsh and imrighteous treatment. 
When a conspiracy against Cromwell's government 
broke out in the West, in 1655, the vice-chancellor 
exerted himself to preserve the public peace, and 
raised a troop of sixty horse; and the same year 
attended a conference at Whitehall touching the 
treatment of Jews. The next year he preached a 
well-known sermon at Westminster Abbey entitled, 
God's Work in founding Zion, and his People's Duty 
thereupon (Oxford, 1656). Owen was replaced as 
vice-chancellor, in 1658, by John Conant. During 
this period he produced several theological trea- 
tises. He opposed the Socinians by deducing the 
absolute necessity of satisfaction for sin from the 
constitution of divine nature, in Diatriba de Divina 
Justiiia seu Justitice Vindicatricis VindicioB (1658). 
The Arminiana were again attacked in Doctrine of 
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thtK SaifUa' Peraeveranct Explained and Confirmed 
(1654). Some of his best diorter treatises of this 
period were: Of the MarUficaHon of Sin in Believera 
(1666); 0/ Communion with God the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ohoet, each Person dietindly in Love, 
Oraee, and ConeoUUion (1657), a piece of wire-drawn 
mysticism; Of Schism (1657), an ingenious attempt 
to exonerate the non-conformists from schism; 
Temptation (1658); and Of the Divine Original 
Authority, Self-evidencing Light and Power of the 
Scriptures (1659). Owen was mifriendly to Crom- 
well's aasmnption of the protectorship, and he 
took no part in his installation in that office. A 
meeting of the Independents, by CromweU's per- 
mission, was held at the Savoy in 1658, when a 
declaration of faith was drawn up, for which Owen 
wrote the preface. While the Savoy meetings were 
going on, Cromwell died and his death made a great 
change in Owen's fortunes. The dean preached be- 
fore the first parliament of the new protector. 
Owen was mixed up with consultations at Walling- 
ford House, which ended in the fall of Richard, and 
the recalling of the Long Parliament. Owen 
preached before the members for the last time in 
May, 1659; and in Mar., 1660, the House of Com- 
mons dischaiged him from his deanery, and replaced 
Reynolds. 

He now retired to his estate at Stadham and de- 
voted himself to compiling Theologoumena panto- 
dapa (1661), an encyclopedic Latin treatise on the 
history of religion and theology, from the Creation 
to the Reformation. While the Bill of Uniformity 
(see Uniformitt, Act of) was pending, he tendered 
a temperate protest, A Discourse concerning Litur- 
gies and their Imposition (London, 1662); and on 
the Conventicle Bill (see Conventicle Act) he 
presented a minute to Parliament in 1671. By the 
former together with Animadversions (1662) and 
the Vindication of it (1664) he was thought to have 
rendered such a service to Protestant religion that 
Lord (Clarendon offered him high preferment if he 
would conform to the Church of England. After 
being indicted for holding religious services in his 
house, and escaping imprisonment in 1664-65, he 
removed to London. He had powerful friends at 
court. The duke of York discussed the rights and 
wrongs of non-conformity with him, and Charles II. 
gave him private audience and a thousand guineas 
for the sufferers by the penal laws. Notwithstand- 
ing the Conventicle Act he was suffered to preach, 
and, after dallying with Baxter's project for a union 
of Presbyterians and Independents, he accepted, in 
1673, a pastorate on Leadenhall Street. In his 
Pneumaiologia; or Discourse on the Holy Spirit 
(1674); Doctrine of Justification by Faith through 
the Imputation of the Righteousness of Christ (1677) ; 
Chrietkogia (1679); Church of Rome no Safe Guide 
(1679) and Union among Protestants (1680) he bent 
his whole strength to the task of arresting tJie move- 
ment toward Rome on the one hand and rationalism 
on the other. He replied to an attack by Stilling- 
fleet on dissenters by Brief Vindication of Non^ 
conformists from the charge of Schism (1681) and an 
Inquiry into the Original Nature, Institution, Power, 
Order, and Communion of Evangelical Churches 
(1681), wherein he endeavored to prove that the 



ecclesiastical polity of the first two centuries was 
congregational. He published Phronema pneu- 
matos; or the Grace of Being SpirituaUy-Minded 
(1681), Of the Work of the Holy Spirit in Prayer 
(1682), and at lus death, Meditations and Discourses 
on the Glory of Christ (1696), a refreshing devotional 
book. 

Owen remonstrated with the Congregationalists 
of New England for their intolerance and declined 
the presidency of Harvard College. In appearance 
he was tall and strong, and in disposition amiable. 
He was one of the most eminent of Protestant di- 
vines. He was a trenchant controversialist, and his 
learning was vast, varied, and profound; his mas- 
tery of Calvinism was complete. Other works 
should be noted: ExercUaHons on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (1668-84); A Brief Instruction in the War- 
ship of God and Discipline of the Churches of the 
New Testament (1669); and also A Complete Cot- 
lection of Sermons (1721). Works of John Owen have 
been edited by T. Russell, with best biography by 
W. Orme (28 vols., London, 1826); and by W. H. 
Goold, with Life by A. Thomson (24 vols., London, 
1850-55; American edition by C. W. Quick, 17 
vols., Philadelphia, 1865-69). 

2. Church of England bishop of St. David's; b. 
at Llanegan (26 m. s.s.w. of Carnarvon), Carnarvon- 
shire, Wales, Aug. 24, 1854. He was educated at 
Jesus College, Oxford (B.A., 1876; M.A., 1879), 
and was ordered deacon in 1879 and advanced to 
the priesthood in 1880. He was tutor, Welsh pro- 
fessor, and classical lectiu^r in St. David's College, 
Lampeter, Wales (1879-85); warden and head 
master of Llandovery Ck)llege (1885-89); principal 
of St. David's College, sinecure rector of LJangeler, 
Carmarthenshire, and canon of Llanfair (first com- 
portation) in St. Alban's Cathedral (1889-97); and 
in 1897 was consecrated bishop of St. David's. He 
was also dean of St. Asaph in 1890-92 and preben- 
dary of Johannes Grifiith in 1892-96. 

Bibuoobapht: On 1 consult, besides the lives in the Work9t ut 
sup.; A. 4 Wood, Athena OxonienMes^ ed. P. Bliss, 4 vols., 
London, 1813-20; T. Wriicht, Btographia BrUannica liter- 
aria, London. 1846; DNB, zlii. 424-428 (where scatter- 
ing notices are indicated). 

OWEN, ROBERT: English socialist and philan- 
thropist; b. at Newtown (8 m. s.w. of Montgomery), 
Montgomeiyshire, North Wales, May 14, 1771; d. 
there Nov. 19, 1858. The son of poor parents, he 
procured a sitiiation in London at the age of four- 
teen, and subsequently had charge of the Chorlton 
Mills, near Manchester, and a cotton-spinning man- 
ufactory at New Lanark, Scotland. His benevo- 
lent schemes secured a radical change in the morals 
of the operatives of New Lanark, and accomplished 
the education of their children. The reputation of 
his success spread rapidly, and attracted the atten- 
tion of many philantlux>pists and distinguished 
men. Owen published New View of Society, or 
Essays on the Formation of Human Character (Lon- 
don, 1813), in which he developed a theory of modi- 
fied communism. In 1824 he visited the United 
States, where he purchased a tract of land on the 
Wabash in Indiana, and founded New Harmony 
(see CoMBfUNisM, II., 6). This communistic enter- 
prise was a complete failure. Returning to England 
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in 1827, Owen founded societies at Orbiston, Lan- 
arkshire, and lytherley, Hampshire, in which the 
principle of cooperation was put in practise. The 
founder's ample means enabled him to make these 
experiments on a liberal scale, but all resulted in 
failure. In 1828 he visited Mexico at the invitation 
of the government, with the view of establishing a 
communistic society, but returned to Europe with- 
out accomplishing anything. He continued to ad- 
vocate his peculiar views to the day of his death. 
In 1829 he held a famous debate with Alexander 
Campbell at Cincinnati on the evidences of Chris- 
tianity (he himself being an unbeliever). In the 
latter years of his life (and probably under the in- 
fluence of his son, Robert Dale Owen) he was a be- 
liever in Spiritualism, having become convinced of 
the immortality of the soul. Owen was a man of 
remarkable energy and decided ability, but vision- 
aiy. He and his followers, called " Owenists," be- 
came, in 1827, active in ^e establishment of the 
labor leagues, in which the Chartist movement 
laigely had its origin. Among Owen's writings 
are: DUcovrsea on a New System of Society, with an 
Account of the Society at New Lanark (Louisville, 
1825); The Debate on the Evidencee of ChriatianUy 
. . . between R. Owen and A. Campbell (Bethany, 
Va., 1S29); and The Revolution in the Mind and 
Practice of the Human Race (London, 1849). 
BtBUOORAPHT: W. L. Saisant, Robert Oweti and Am Social 
PhQomphy, Loadon. 1860; O. J. Holyoake. Life . . . o/ 
Rtheti Owoi, ib. 1866; F. A. Faokard, Lift of Robert Owen, 
Phfladelpbia. 1868; A. J. Booth, Rebert Owen, the Founder 
of Soeialiem in England, Loodon, 1869; L. Jones, Life, 
Timee, and Laboure of Robert Oioen, ib. 1889; F. Podmore. 
Robert Cheen, 2 vols., London. 1906; R. E. Davm, The 
Life of Robert Owen, Philanihropid and Social Reformer, 
London. 1907; W. A. Hinds, American Commynitiee, 
Chioago. 1908. 

OXENDBN, ASHTON: Church of England 
bishop; b. at Broome Park, Canterbury, Sept. 20, 
1808; d. at Biarritz (100 m. s.s.w. of Bordeaux), 
France, Feb. 22, 1892. He studied at Univereity 
College, Oxford (B.A., 1831; M.A., 1850); was or- 
dained deacon 1833, and priest 1834; was curate of 
Barham, Kent, 1833-38; from 1838-45 he retired 
from active work on account of ill-health; was rec- 
tor of Pluckley, Kent, 1840-69; became honoraiy 
canon of Canterbury Cathedral, 1864; was bishop 
of Montreal and metropolitan of Canada, 1869-78; 
vicar of St. Stephen's, near Canterbury, 1879-84; 
and rural dean of Canterbury, 1879-84. He was 
the author of The Cottage Library: (1) Baptism, (2) 
The Lord's Supper, (3) Hist, of the Christian Church, 
(4) Fervent Prayer, (5) Ood'a Meeaage to the Poor, 
(6) Story of Ruth (6 vols., London, 1847-62); Cotn 
tage Sermons: or. Plain Words to the Poor (2 series, 
1853^54); The Pathway of Safety; or, Counsel to 
the Awakened (1856); Cottage Readings, The Bar- 
ham Tracts Complete (1859); Sermons on the Chris- 
tian Life (1862); Portraits from the Bible (2 vols., 
1863) ; The Parables of our Lord Explained (1864) ; 
Our Church and her Services (1866); A Simple Ex- 
position of the Psalms (2 vols., 1872-73); The 
Earnest Churchman (1878); Short Comments on the 
Gospels (1885); The History of My Life: an Auto- 
biography (1891); Plain Sermons, With a Memoir 
and Portrait of the Author (London and New Yoik, 



Bibuoobapbt: Consult, besides the AulobiosrapMff^ and 
the Memoir in Plain Sermom, ut sup., DNB, zliiL 9. 

OZERHAK, HERRT NUTCOMBE: Rooian 

Catholic; b. at Harrow (5 m. n.w. of London), 
England, Nov. 15, 1829; d. at Kensington, Loor 
don. Mar. 23, 1888. He studied at Bamd CoDege, 
Oxford (B.A., 1850; M.A., 1854); became eurate 
at Worminghall, Buckinghamshire (1854), and later 
of St. Bartholomew's, (Mpplegate, till 1857, when 
he joined the Roman Catholic Church; he was in 
the London Oratoiy, 1859-60; became profeasor 
at St. Edmund's College, Ware, 1860; and master 
at the Oratoiy School, Birmingham, 1861. Among 
his worlcs may be named: The Sentence of Kaires 
and other Poems (Oxford, 1854); The Catholic Doe- 
trine of the Atonement: an historical Inquiry into its 
Development in the Church (London, 1865); Catho- 
lic Eschatalogy and Universalism. An Essay on 
the Doctrine of Future Retribution (1876); Short 
Studies in Ecdesiastical History and Biography and 
Short Studies Ethical and Rdigious (both reprinted 
from The Saturday Review, 1884-85). He was the 
translator of J. J. I. von Ddllinger's The First Age 
of Christianity and the Church (1886); The Pope 
and the Council, by Janus (1869); and Lecturee on 
the Reunion of the Churches (1872). He was trans- 
lator and editor of vol. ii. of C. J. von Hefete's A 
History of Christian Councils (Edinbui|^ 1876). 
Among his important contributions to The Saturday 
Review was a series of papers that appeared in 
1870 on the proceedings at the Vatican coundL 

BiBUOonAPHT: Maneheeler Guardian, Mar. 31, 1888; DNB, 
xliii. 13-16; J. OiUow, BibUographieal Dietienary of Bno- 
liah CaihoUee, v. 228-231, London. n.d. 

OXFORD: The county town of Oxfordshire, 
Eng., a cathedral city, the seat of a famous univer- 
sity and of a bishopric; situated at the junction 
of the Isis (Thames) and Cherwell (52 m. w.n.w 
of London); population 49,413 (1901). The uni- 
versity, though not founded by Alfred the Great, is 
a very old institution, and achieved veiy early a 
great fame. It probably originated from independ- 
ent colleges founded in the place. Mention is made 
of what became the nuclei of the later university as 
early as the beginning of the twelfth oentuiy. The 
earliest charter recognising it as a single oiganiaa- 
tion dates from Heniy III. (thirteenth century): 
the statutes date from 1629. At present the uni- 
versity comprises twenty-one cdleges, some of 
which are very richly endowed, and there are also 
one college and three halls for women in the town, 
the students of which have the privileges of lec- 
tures, libraiy, and examinations, Uiou^ not of de- 
grees and honors. The university l&>raiy is the 
Bodleian, founded by Sir Thomas Bodley in 1602. 
The University of Oxiord has been closely identi- 
fied with the religious life of England. From the 
Restoration down to 1854, dissenters (see Non- 
Conformistb) were debarred from the honors of 
the university. Now, however, all persons can re- 
ceive its degrees, since subscription to the Thirty- 
nine Articles (q.v.) is no longer required. John 
Wydif was professor at Oxford, and in 1555 Lati- 
mer and Ridley, and in 1556 Cranmer, were burnt 
at Oxford. In 1606 James I. prohibited Roman 
Catholics from "nominating to any free school.'' 
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In the civil war the University of Oxford melted 
its plate to help the Stuarts. Laud was chancellor 
and Charies I. held coiirt at Oxford. Consequently 
the parliamentaiy party was indignant; and, when 
it took the city (1646), ejected all those who far 
vored the king. Chief among these was John 
Fell (q.v.), dean of Christ Church and vice-chan- 
cellor. To him succeeded Edward Reynolds the 
Presbyterian (q.v.), and then John Owen the Inde- 
pendent (q.v.) 1652, untQ 1660, when Reynolds was 
restored. In 1651 CromweU was elected chancellor. 
During the Conmionwealth, instruction was given 
as usual, although there was some confusion; and 
among the students were John Locke, Robert South, 
Philip Henry, Daniel Whitby, and Matthew Poole 
((iq.v.) . Walton's Poly^ot (see Bibles, Polyglot, 
IV.) was carried through the press during this 
period (1654-58), and in it Oxford scholars took a 
principal part. With the Restoration (1660) the 
university became as pronoimcedly loyal to the 
monarchy as it had been to the Commonwealth 
and those who had been ejected were restored. It 
was insulted by James II. because it refused to 
countenance his Roman Catholic schemes; yet, 
imder Queen Anne, strong Jacobite sentiment pre- 
vedled. In the eighteenth centmy, Oxford became 
the Starting-point for the most remarkable religious 
movement in the annals of England: namely, 
Methodism (see Methodists); for John Wesley 
(q.v.) was studenjb and fellow there, and " father " 
of the famous Holy Club, and there also George 
Whitefield (q.v.) studied. In the nineteenth cen- 
tuiy Oxford was also a religious center. It will be 
necessary to name only Edward Pusey, John Henry 
Newman, and John Keble (qq.v.) to call to mind 
the Tractarian movement (see Tractarianism) 
which stirred England so profoundly. A leader in 
quite a different school of religious thoiight was 
Benjamin Jowett (q.v.), master of Balliol, who 
headed, in a scholarly way, the Broad-church party 
(see England, Church op, II., § 8). 

Several councils or synods have been held at 
Oxford. Two are of especial interest; one on Nov. 
18, 1382, before which Wyclif was summoned to 
answer for his attack on the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation. The council passed no condemnatoiy 
sentence, yet he was debarred from lecturing in the 
universi^. The second synod to be mentioned was 
presided over by Thomas Arundel (q.v.) and was 
held m 1408. It passed thhi»en decrees against 
the Lollards (q.v.), the followers of Wyclif; of which 
the third, sixth, and seventh may thus be summa- 
rized: Eveiy preacher must adapt his discourse to 



the class immediately addressed, so that he may 
to the clergy speak of the faults of the clergy, and 
to the laity of the faults of the laity, but not vice 
versa. No book of Wyclif 's may be read anywhere, 
unless it has been previously approved. The Bible 
must no longer appear in an English translation, 
and the Wydifite translation must no longer be 
used. 

The see of Oxford (embracing the three counties, 
Berkshire, Buckinghcim, and Oxfordshire) was es- 
tablished by Henry VIII. in 1542; and the cathe- 
dral was first the church of St. Frideswide which 
became Christ Church, Oxford, in 1546. Among the 
eminent bishops of Oxford may be mentioned 
Henry Compton, John Fell, Thomas Seeker, and 
Samuel Wilberforoe- (qq.v.). 

BiBUOGBJtPHT: lUualraUd Hittory of the UnivenUy of Ox- 
ford, iU CoUeoes, HaiU, and PtMie BuOdinaa, 2 vols., 
LoikdoEi, 1814; V. A. Huber, Die enolischen UnCvtniUOen, 
vols. i.-ii., Caasel, 1839-40, abridged Eng. tranal., 2 vols.. 
The Engliah Univereitiee, London, 1843; G. Smith, A 
Plea for the AhoUHon of TeeU in the Univeraity of Oxford, 
London, 1863; idem. The Re-^»vamxaHon of the Univer- 
aitv of Oxford, ib. 1868; J. Parker, BaHy Hietory of Ox- 
ford, 797-1100, Oxford, 1886; G. C. Broderick, History 
of {Oxford) Univernty, London, 1886; A. Uarke, The Col- 
Ugee of Oxford; their Hiat. and Traditione, London, 1891; 
P. Dearmer, The Cathedral Church of Oxford, London, 
1897; J. Wells, Oxford and ita CoUegea, London, 1904; 
G. F. Bridges, The Oxford Reformera and Enoliah Church 
PHncijOea, Their Riae, Trial and Triumph, London, 1908. 

OXFORD TRACTS. See Tragtabianism. 

OZANAH, ANTOINE FREDERIC: Roman Cath- 
olic scholar; b. at Milan Apr. 23, 1813; d. at 
Marseilles Sept. 8, 1853. He studied at Lyons and 
Paris, and was, in 1841, appointed professor of 
foreign literatiu^ at the Sorbonne. He waa a man 
of piety, learning, and great literaiy powers. His 
great aim was to write a counterpart of Gibbon's 
Decline and FaU of the Roman Empire, and to vin- 
dicate the Roman Catholic Church by means of a 
history of the Christian civilization; but he suc- 
ceeded ia realizing it only in a fragmentary man- 
ner: DanU et la philoeopkie catholique au treinhne 
gUde (Paris, 1839); Histoire de la civilisaHon (1846; 
transl., Hiet. of CivUization in the 5th Century, by 
A. C. Glyn, 2 vols., London, 1868); Etudes ger- 
mani^uee (Paris, 1847-49); and Lee PoHee fran^ 
ciacains en Italie (1852). A collected edition of his 
works in 11 vols, appeared (Paris, 1865-65). 
Biblioorapht: His life was written by U. Legeay, Paris. 
1864; J. B. H. D. de Laooniaire, ib. 1866; F. X. Karker, 
PadertMm, 1867; M. de Montxond, 1870; Kathleen 
O'Meara, Edinbui^b, 1876; E. Hardy, Mains, 1878; A. 
Osanam, Paris, 1878; Mme. E. Humbert, ib. 1886; C. Huit. 
ib. 1888; and J. Laur, ib. 1805. 
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P: The symbol employed to designate the 
Priestly docimient which, according to the critical 
school, is one of the components of the Hexateuch 
(q.v.). See Hebrew Languaqe and Literatube, 
n., § 4. 

PACCA, pA'oa, BARTOLOMMEO: Cardinal; b. 
at Benevento Dec. 15, 1756; d. at Rome Apr. 19, 
1844. At the Congress of Ems (see Ems, Conqresb 
of), in 1786, when certain princes of the Church in 
western Germany endeavored to secure for them- 
selves a last vestige of ecclesiastical independence, 
Rome's answer was already framed in the founding 
of a papal nunciature at Munich, together with the 
despatch of the young diplomat, Paoca, to Cologne 
as nuncio. Thus every attempt in the Febronian 
direction (see Hontheim, Johann Nicolaub von) 
was nullified by Rome. And though the Rhen- 
ish prelates refused to receive the new nuncio, he 
nevertheless exercised an unrestricted authority of 
jurisdiction at Cologne, where he took skilful ad- 
vantage of the discord between the citizens and 
the archbishop. In the Prussian districts on the 
left bank of the Rhine, he gained no less prompt 
recognition than in the dioceses of Hildesheim, 
Paderbom, Speyer, Li^, and the Bavarian do- 
mains. The Prussian diplomacy, then as after- 
ward, proved all too accommodating in relation to 
the Curia. Indeed, Frederick William II. thereby 
reaped the advantage of having recognised by the 
Curia the royal title which the Prussian monarchs 
had borne since 1701. 

The clever diplomatist Pacca was already in a 
very fair way to stifie all impulses of ecclesiastical 
independence in western Germany, when the French 
Revolution (q.v.) broke out. Its army, invading 
the German border in 1794, interrupted further pro- 
ceedings. His experiences acquired at Cologne 
availed Pacca, in the next place, as nuncio at Lis- 
bon, 1795-1800. His method was to assume the 
appearance of concession, yet prosecute his demands 
to their utmost limits by presenting them repeatedly 
in diversified form. His '' Memoirs," which belong 
to the most interesting state papers of his time, 
cover his sojourn in both Germany and Portugal, 
and have appeared in various languages and edi- 
tions (Pesaro, 1830, Orvieto, 1843, Paris, 1883, 
1884, etc.). Returning to Rome in 1801, Pacca 
took his place at the front of the radical party, and, 
in 1808, thrust out the temporizing Consalvi (q.v.) 
from the leadership of afifairs of State. On July 6, 
1809, he was abducted in the same carriage with 
Pope Pius VII. (q.v.) and continued in French cus- 
tody until 1813. In 1814 he accompanied the pope 
in his triumphal entry into Rome. Though the sub- 
sequent course of events restored his opponent 
Consalvi to the leading place, Pacca nevertheless 
remained the efifective influence to which the 
papacy owed its restoration. K. Benrath. 

Bibuooilafht: Consult Paeoa's MemorU StarieKe del Min- 
igtero . . , del Card. B. Pacca^ 2 vols.. Orvieto, 1843, Eng. 
tranal., NoUb on the Minittry of Cardinal B. Paeea, Dublin, 
1843; and bis Hu/Umcal Memoire, 2 vols., London, 1850; 



M. BroMh, OtKhiekU dm jgvtJfcirfaafo, voL £, Gotba, 
1882; F. Nippold. The Papacy in the 19lh Cmitury, pp. 
22, 26, 36, New York, 1900. 

PACCANARI, NICOLO: Roman Catholic, founder 
of the Society of the Faith of Jesus (Baoeananstf, 
Paccanarists) ; b. at Val Sugana (near Trent, 80 m. 
s.w. of Innsbruck) about the middle of the eight- 
eenth century; d. after 1809. Originally a mer- 
chant, he came under the influence of the Jesuit 
Gravita at Rome and was inspired, though a lay- 
man, to attempt the restoration of the Society of 
Jesus (see Jesuits), which had been disserved by 
Clement XIV. With a few companions Paccanari 
accordingly founded his society in 1797, imitating 
the Jesuit oi^ganisation in detail, and himself being 
chosen superior. The society was confirmed by 
Pius VI. in 1798, and the fathers, originally twrive 
in number, at first resided near Spoleta. By letters 
to various ecclesiastical princes of Italy, and by 
entrusting to the society the education of the stu- 
dents of the propaganda driven from Rome by the 
French republicans, Pius VI. aided in the rapid 
growth of the organization. In 1799 the organiza- 
tion was united with the French society of the HcHy 
Heart of Jesus which had taken refuge in Austria, 
and Paccanari became general superior of the united 
body, and in 1800 was ordained priest. Though 
the order spread rapidly from Austria and Italy to 
France, Belgium, Holland, and England, it soon be- 
gan to decline. Paccanari lacked administrative 
ability, and his imperious temper opposed union 
with the Russian branch of the Jesuits. In 1804, 
therefore, a number of Italian members went over 
to the Jesuits who had been restored in the King- 
dom of the Two Sicilies. At the same time the 
fathers of the society in Holland and England be- 
gan to migrate to Russia to become Jesuit novices; 
while the French members of the order fell away 
from their incapable founder and chose Varin, the 
second superior of the old Society of the Holy Heart 
of Jesus, as their head. In 1808 Paccanari was de- 
posed by the holy ofiice from the general superior- 
ship and condemned to ten years in prison. He 
gained his liberty in the following year, when the 
French again invaded Rome, but he had lost his im- 
portance and henceforth remained unknown. 

(O. Z6CKLRRi.) 
Bibuoorai*ht: F. Speil, Leonor Frame van Toymely ued 
die Oeedleehaft dee heilioen Herzene Jeeu, pp. 269 sqq., 313 
sqq., Breslau, 1874; A. Guid6e, Vie du . , . JoeepK 
Varin, pp. 72 sqq., 169 sqq., Paris, 1860; Heimbueher, 
Orden %md Konffreoationen, iii. 88 sqq. 

PACE, RICHARD: English ecclesiastic, diploma- 
tist, and man of letters; b. at or near Winchester, 
about 1482; d. at Stepney, in the east of London. 
1536. His studies were principally conducted at 
Padua; and although, on his return, he entered 
Queen's College, Oxford, he very soon left it for 
the service of Cardinal Bainbridge, whom he ac- 
companied to Rome at the end of 1509. In May, 
1510, he became prebendary of South Muskham, 
Southwell. In 1514 he became archdeacon of Dor- 
set^ in 1519 dean of St. Paul's, and in 1522 dean of 
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Kxeter. Meanwhile he had attracted the notice of 
Heniy VUL and Woleey. In 1521 he was sent to 
the stfODg republic of Venice and again in 1523 to 
promote Wolaey's election to the papacy. Woleey 
was believed to be jealous of his influence; more 
probably his health, both physical and mental, was 
failing, and upon the doge's request, he was recalled 
in 152^. In 1527 he retired from St. Paul's to Sion 
near Twickenham. Pace was an amiable and ac- 
complished man, the friend of More, Erasmus, and 
Colet. He had the courage to publish a book against 
Henry VIII. 's marriage with Catharine of Aragon 
(1527) ; but his most important work is De fructu 
qui ex doctrina perdpUur (Basel, 1517). 
Bibuoo&apht: H. H. Milman, AnnaU of St, PattVa, pp. 
179 aqq., London* 1869; J. S. Brewer. Reign of Henry 
VIII.^ i. 112 aqq.. ib. 1884; DNB, xliii. 22-24. 

PACHOMnJSy pa-cd'mius: Egyptian monk and 
founder of monasteries; b. near E^neh (25 m. s. of 
Thebes) about 292; d. probably at Peboou, north 
of Tabenn® (the latter 35 m. n.w. of Thebes), May 
9, a46 (ASB, May 14, 348). The son of heathen par- 
ents, he was a recruit in one of the Egjrptian wars 
of Constantine (probably 314), and was converted 
to Christianity at Esneh. Free to return to his 
home after Constantine's victoiy, he was baptized 
at Chenoboscion (Shenesit). After dwelling for a 
abort time in a little chapel at Chenoboscion, he 
resided for a considerable period in the hermit 
c<^ony of Pabemon. He then built at Tabennse, 
on the east bank of the Nile, the first monastery, 
replacing the scattered ceUs of the hermits by a 
house with many cells, the structiu^ being sur- 
rounded by a wall. This proving too small, a sec- 
ond monastery was built at Peboou, which, in 
Pachomius' lifetime, became the center of nine 
monasteries and two nunneries. Accused of hav- 
ing visions by the bishops at a synod held at Esneh, 
he hardly escaped with his life from tiie bloody tur- 
moil between priests and monks. He early enjoyed 
the favor of Athanasius, who visited his monas- 
teries in 330, and whose orthodox teachings he zeal- 
ously upheld. Pachomiua was a skilful oiganizer. 
The entire group of monasteries became a great 
productive society under his administration, buy- 
ing the raw materials and selling the finished prod- 
ucts. A general reckoning was held semiannually 
at Easter and on Aug. 13. In 351, five years after 
the death of Pachomius, an attempt was made by 
ApoUonius, abbot of Temoushons, to break up this 
closely organized system; but the threatened schism 
of the monastic union subsided when Theodore be- 
came the coadjutor of Horsiisi, who had succeeded 
Patronius, Pachomius' short-lived successor, in 346. 
Theodore built three new monasteries and one new 
nunneiy; and the number of Greek monks in- 
creased rapidly, Pachomius having admitted for- 
eigners and built a special house for Greek monks. 
In 404 Jerome reckoned the monks who attended 
the general accountings at the exaggerated num- 
ber of 50,000; Cassian estimated them at only 5,000; 
while PaUadius and Sozomen speak of only 7,000 
monks of Tabennie. About 460 a church was 
erected in honor of Pachomius by Martyrius, ab- 
bot of Peboou. 
In his establishment of monastic life, Pachomius 



prepared a rule which required absolute obedience, 
checked individual caprice, and prescribed certain 
exercises and abstinences binding on all memben 
of the community. According to the oldest form 
of the rule, which apparently goes back to Pacho- 
mius himself and which is preserved by Palladius 
[Hiat. Lau8iaca, xxxviii.) and other sources, each 
of the niunerous cells in a monastery was to accom- 
modate three monks. All the monks were to wear 
a linen undergarment, a leather girdle, and a white 
sheep skin or goat skin; the skin and the girdle 
being laid aside only when the monks received the 
Eucharist on Saturday and Sunday. Their head- 
dress was the cucullus. By night the skins were to 
serve to cover the monks, who slept on low, sloping 
benches of masonry. The common meals were to 
be taken with covered head and in absolute silence. 
A three-years' novitiate was required before ad- 
mission to the monastery. The earliest traces of 
the hours are found in this first of monastic 
rules; twelve prayers were to be recited by day, 
three at nones, twelve at twilight, and twelve at 
the midnight vigils, each prayer being preceded 
by the singing of a psalm. The monks were divided 
into twenty-four divisions according to the letters 
of the alphabet, the classification being based on 
the correspondence of the character of each monk 
to the mystical signification attached to the indi- 
vidual letters of the alphabet. This latter classi- 
fication was soon replaced by a division according 
to the manual duties of the monks; and the re- 
quirement of the three-years' novitiate was abol- 
ished. 

The rules of Pachomius, which have passed 
through many recensions in Coptic, Ethiopic, Greek, 
and Latin, exercised a powerful influence in the 
later development of monasticism. The Ethiopic 
monasteries were modeled after them; Athanasius 
brought them to the west during his exile in 340- 
346; Jerome translated them in 404 for his monas- 
tery at Bethlehem; and Benedict of Aniane (q.v.) 
selected them in his reform of Prankish monasti- 
cism. Anselm of Havelberg (q.v.) in the twelfth 
century found more than 500 monks living in a 
monastery at Constantinople according to the rules 
of Pachomius. Coptic fragments of sermons of 
Pachomius and Theodore and of four letters of 
Horsiisi have also survived, as well as the latter's 
Doctrina de instUutione manachorumf also probably 
translated by Jerome. (G. GrCtzmacher.) 

Bibuoorapht: The Vtto. by an unknown Greek author, in 
Lat. trenal. by Dionysiufl Eziguus. is in MPL, Ixxui. 227- 
272. and in ASB, May, iii. 295-334. Fra«menta of other 
lives in Coptio and Arabic are given in AnnaUa du MwtSs 
OuimH, xvii (1889), 1 sqq., 295 aqq., 337 aqq., and MS- 
moires de la miesion arehiolooique fran^iee au Caire, iv. 2^, 
521 sqq.; one in Syriao is in Bedjan, Acta tnaHyrtim et 
Mnctorwn, v. 121 sqq., Paris, 1895. Other sources are 
PaUadius. Hidoria Lauriaca, chaps, vii., zz., xxxviii.- 
xlii.. xlviii.; Oennadius, De vir, iU., viii.-iz. Consult: 
E. Am6Iineau, MUvde hiatorique eur S. Pachdme, Cairo, 
1887; G. Gratsmacher, Padiomiua und doe OUeate Klotter- 
leben, Freiburg. 1896; P. Ladeuse. ttude ew U dncbi- 
Heme Pakhamien, Louvaln, 1898; 8. Sohiwiets, in Archi» 
fUr kaihoUeehea Kirehenrechl, 1901<O3; DCB, iv. 170-171. 

PACHOMIUS RHUSANUS: Greek theologian; 
b. in Zante, one of the Ionian islands, 1510; d. 
about 1553. He was a monk first in his native 
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iaiand and then on Mt. Athos, and in his numerouB 
writingB, moetly practical in tendency, he touched 
upon many problems of theology. He was a bitter 
opponent of Joannikios Kartanoe (q.v.), and as- 
sailed the lifeless ceremonialism of his church in 
his woik " Against the Helleniseni." He also 
sought to reform the monasticism of his time in a 
series of writings; especially, '' On the Advantage 
from the Sacred Writings "; and he was likewise 
the author of the first Gredc polemic against Lu- 
ther. Besides these, he wrote a series of dogmatic 
and practical treatises. A partial collection of his 
works may be found in MPO, xcviii. 1333-60. 

(Phiupp Mktsr.) 

Bibuogbafht: E. Lognnd, BtbUogmpkU hdUniqut, i. 231 
■qq.. Paiw, 1885; P. Meyer, Dm theologiKhe LUUntwr dor 
grieehUeheH KMu im 10. Jahrhwndmi, pp. 38 MiQ., Lnp- 
aio, 1899; Krumbaoher, O^tchidiU, p. W8. 

PACIANUS: Spanish theologian of the fourth 
century; d. about 390. The chief source for a 
knowledge of his life is Jerome {De vir. tH, cvi., 
cxxxii.; Contra Rufinum, i. 24). He was the father 
of the Flavius Lucius Dexter to whom Jerome dedi- 
cated hiB Cataloffua virorum Uludrium in 392, who 
in later life became bishop of Barcelona. Besides a 
lost work CervuB (apparently a penitential sennon 
or an admonition against a public amusement by 
that name then popular in Gaul and probably also 
in Spain), Pacianus wrote a Contra NovaHanot, of 
which three letters have been preserved (ed. THius, 
Paris, 1537; Gallandi, BtUioUuca pairum, vii. 257- 
267; MPL, xiii. 1051-82; H. Hurter, Innsbruck, 
1878; and P. H. Peyrot, ZwoUe, 1896). These are 
addressed to a certain Sympronianus or Semproni- 
anus, who was in danger of adopting Novatianism. 
The first letter, " On the Catholic Name," defends 
the Catholic position; the second " On ibe Lettere 
of Sympronianus," answers certain questions and 
objections; the third, " Against the Tractates of 
the Novatians," refutes ti^ erroneous doctrines 
and abuses of the sect (MPL, xiii. 1051-82). Pa- 
cianus was likewise the author of a Parcenena ad 
pcmiienUam (ib., p. 1081) and of a Sermo de bap- 
tismo (ib., p. 1089). These works are more distin- 
guished for correct Latinity and clear and pleasing 
presentation than for originality, representing the 
essential practical point of view of traditional or^ 
thodoxy. According to Jerome, Dexter, the son of 
Pacianus, wrote a histoiy which has never been 
published, the Cknmicon Dextri, alleged to have 
been discovered by the Jesuit Hieronymus Romanus 
de la Higuera (ed. Saragoesa, 1619; MPL, xxxi. 
55-^72), being a forgery. (O. ZOcxiSRt.) 

BiBUOoRArar: ASB, March, ti. 44; TOlemoiit. Mimoim, 

viii. 639; P. B. Qamo, KirchenoetehiehU SpamenB, U. 1, 

pp. 318-324. 334-^6. Recensbuis, 1864; W. 8. Teuffel. 

GeacfndUe der rOmitehen LUtenUw, p. 1074. Leipne, 1890; 

Z>CB, iv. 171. 

PACIFICATION, BDICTS OF: The name gen- 
erally given to those edicts which from time to 
time the French kings issued in order to pacify the 
Huguenots. The first of the kind was that issued 
by Charles IX. in 1562, which guaranteed the Re- 
formed religion toleration within certain limits; the 
last was the famous Edict of Nantes. (SeeNANTBS, 
Edict of.) 



PACIFIC ISLANDS: See South Sba Iblmxds^ 

PADDOCK, ROBERT LEWIS: Pttitestsnt Epis- 
copal missionary bishop of Eastern Oregon; b. in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 24, 1869. He was educ&ted 
at Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. (B.A., 1894), 
and Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Ccxin. 
(from which he was graduated in 1897), and wajs 
ordered deacon in 1897 and ordained priest in the 
following year. He was in charge ol St. Paul's 
Mission, Southington, Conn. (1897), and secretary 
of the Chureh Students' Missionaiy Assodatioii and 
assistant minister of St. Paul's, Cleveland, O. (1897- 
1898). As vicar of the pro-cathedral, New Yoi^ 
City (1898-1901), and rector of Holy Apostles', 
New York (1902-07), he distinguished himself by 
his fi^t against the immorality flagrant in his par- 
ish. In 1907 he was consecrated missionaiy bishop 
of the newly erected see of Eastern Oregon. 

PADERBORN, BISHOPRIC OF: An andent 
bishopric in the present kingdom of Prussia. In the 
assignment of tiie Saxon mission field to various 
Prankish dioceses, the district around Paderbom 
was designated as belonging to the bishopric of 
WQrzburg, probably at the diet held in Paderbom 
itself in 777. At the conclusion of the Saxon war, 
Chariemagne made it an independent diocese, ap- 
pointing to it Hathumar, a Saxon by birth aiid a 
priest of the WQrzbui^g diocese. This was probably 
in the first decade of the ninth century. The new 
see was subject to the metropc^tan jurisdiction of 
Mainz. (A. Haucx.) 

The second bishop, Badurad (815-852), was in- 
fluential in public affairs, and as envoy of Louis 
the Pious persuaded Lothair to submit to his father. 
Among the best known is Thomas Oliver (1223-25), 
crusader and historian, later cardinal-bishop of 
Sabina. Under Eric of Brunswick (1508-^) the 
doctrines of the Reformation made headway in the 
diocese, and the see was next held by Hermann 
von Wied, the reforming archbishop of Cologne. 
In 1802 the bishopric was secularised, and the tem- 
poral jurisdiction assigned to Prussia, to which, 
after a short period as part of the kingdom of West* 
phalia, it returned in 1814. By the bull De aalute 
animarum of 1821 the diocese was not only main- 
tained as a spiritual entity, but enlarged by the 
jurisdiction of the former bishoprics of Corvey, 
Kfagdeburg, Halberstadt, Mersebui^, and Naum- 
burg, as well as portions of some others, thus be- 
coming the second largest in Gennany. 

Bibuoobapht: Tlie literature under Mubmrsr, Bibbop- 
Rxc of; Rettberg, KD, ii. 438 sqq.; Hauek, KD, vol. ii. 
paflmm; M. QorgeB, Btitrtioe nor Oeachichte dm Hoek- 
§Hftea Paderbom im 17. Jahrhundert, MOiwter. 1892; 
F. Philippi, Zur VerfiuntnoveachichU der weaiflUiaehm 
BiaehofaMdU, OsnabrQck, 1894; F. X. Schnder. Ldfen 
und Wirken Mnnwerka BiachofB von Paderbom, 1009-M. 
Padexbom, 1895; J. Falter, Der preuenache KmUurkamj^ 
187S-80, mil Ber1UiknehUa%tno der Dideeae Paderbom, ib. 
1900. 

PADOBAPTISM (Gk. paidoe, "of a child," and 
hapi%8mo8, ''baptism"): The baptism of little 
children, conunonly called baptism of infants (see 
Baptism). 

PAGAR, PAGANISM. See Hbathxnum, § L 
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PAGE, HARLAN: American philanthropist; b. 
at Coventiy, Conn., July 28, 1791; d. in New York 
Sept. 23, 1834. Ftom 1825 to hiB death he was 
New Yoik agent of the general depositoiy of the 
American Tract Society. He was a most devoted 
Christian, and employed eveiy agency to do good. 

BkBuooaAPBT: Hii Mmwir wm by W. A. Hallock, New 
York. 1836. 

VkQiBH^ FRANCIS: Church of En^and bishop 
of Oxford; b. at London, Mar. 20, 1851. He was 
educated at Christ Church, Oxford (B.A., 1873), 
where he was senior student (1873-^) and tutor 
(187&-83). He was vicar of Bromsgrove (1883-^); 
regius professor of pastoral theology at Oxford 
and canon of Christ Church (1885-92); dean of 
Christ Church (1892-1901); and was consecrated 
bishop of Oxford (1901). He was also Oxford 
preacher at Whitehall in 1881-83, examining chap- 
lain to the bishop of Ely in 1878-91, and chaplain 
to the bishop of Oxford in 1899-1901. He has writ- 
ten Concerning Spiritual G»/fo (London, 1881); The 
Redemption of Work (1882); FacuUiea and Difficul- 
tiee for Belief and Dithdief (1887); The Hallowing 
of Work (1888); the essay on the sacraments in 
Lux Mundi (1889); The Spirit of Diacipline (1891); 
Studies in the Chrietian Character (1895); Introduc- 
tion to the Fifth Bock of Hooker' e Treatiae of Laws 
of EccUsiaetical Polity (1899); The Redemption of 
War (1900); Christ the Way (1902); and The Rec 
ommendaHons of the Royal Commission on Ecclesi- 
astical Discipline (1906). 

PAGIy ANTOINE: Roman Catholic Church his- 
torian; b. at Roques in Provence (southeastern 
France) in 1624; d. at Aix (17 m. n. of Marseilles) 
in 1699. He entered the order of the Cordeliers, 
1641; was four times elected provincial; distin- 
guished himself as a preacher; and published Critica 
historiaxhronologica in AnnaUs Baronii (4 vols., 
Paris, 1689-1705). In the execution of that work 
he was helped by his nephew, Francois Pagi (1654- 
1721), who was also a Cordelier, and who wrote 
PonHficum Romanorum gesta (4 vols., Antwerp, 
1717-53) in a strongly marked ultramontane spirit. 

PAINB, LEVI LEONARD: Congregationalist; 
b. at Holbrook (formerly East Randolph), BCass., 
Oct. 10, 1832; d. at Bangor, Me., May 10, 1902. 
He received his education at Yale College (B.A., 
1856), and at the divinity school of that institution 
(graduated 1861); was tutor in the college, 1859- 
1861; pastor at Farmington, Conn., 1861-70; and 
professor of ecclesiastical history at Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary from 1871 till his death. He was 
an example of a devoted teacher whose concentra- 
tion of energies upon the work of teaching was so 
complete that he found little time for literary work. 
Accordin^y it was not till near the close of his life 
that he published more than occasional addresses 
and sennons. He then issued Critical History of the 
EvohUian of Trinitarianism (Boston, 1900); and 
The Ethnic Trinities and their ReUaian to the Chris- 
tian Trinity (1901). 

PAINE, THOMAS: Political and deistic writer; 
b. at Thetford (28 m. w.s.w. of Norwich), England, 



Jan. 29, 1736-^7; d. in New York aty June 8, 
1809. His parents were Quakers. He left school at 
thirteen and till eighteen worked at his father's 
trade of stay-making, when he went to sea in a 
privateer. In Apr., 1759, he settled at Sandwich as 
a master stay-maker, and in September of that year 
married. Not prospering he removed to Maigate 
the next year and there soon after his wife died. 
In 1761 he entered the excise branch of the govern- 
ment service and remained there till 1774, with the 
exception of a couple of years when, probably owing 
to his lax conduct, he was out of the service. He 
was restored but again dismissed, and finally, on the 
charge of sniuggling. In 1771 he married Elisa- 
beth Ollive, daughter of his landlord. In 1772 he 
wrote a small pamphlet. The Case of the Officers of 
Excise; with Remarks on the Qualifications of Offi- 
cers, and on the numerous EvUs arising to the Rev- 
enue, from the Insufficiency of the present Salary: 
hunMy addressed to the Members of both Houses of 
Parliament, It was the first public exhibition of 
his power as a writer, but it gave ofifense to the 
upper officials and probably was the occasion of his 
dismissal on a trumped-up charge. Shortly after 
this he and his wife were formally separated. 

By advice of Benjamin Franklin, whom he met 
in London, he came to America and at once found 
employment for his pen. He was a contributor to 
the first issue of the Pennsylvania Magazine, pub- 
lished in Philadelphia in Jan., 1775, and soon after 
its editor and so continued for eighteen months. 
From Aug., 1776, to Jan., 1777, he was a soldier in 
Washington's army, and it was while at the front 
that he wrote the first nimiber of The Crisis which 
so powerfully heartened the country for the strug- 
gle. Thus introduced to the notice of the patriots 
he had employment as opportuni^ offend and 
was considered as a person worthy of substantial 
rewards. In 1777 he became secretary to the Con- 
gressional Committee of Foreign Affairs, but was 
obliged to resign on Jan. 7, '1779, because in the 
heat of a newspaper controversy with Silas Deane 
he divulged state secrets. In Nov., 1779, he was 
deik to the general assembly of Pennsylvania. In 
1781, in association with Col. John Laurens he ne- 
gotiated in France a loan of 6,000,000 livres. He 
returned on Aug. 25. In Feb., 1782, he was en- 
gaged by the secretary of foreign affaira at what 
was then called the handsome salary of 9800 per 
annimi. In 1784 the state of New York gave him 
a house and 277 acres of land at New Rochelle, in 
1785 Pennsylvania 500 pounds sterling, and in Oct., 
1785, Congress gave him $3,000. The several 
amounts were sufficient to make him financially in- 
dependent. From 1787 to 1802 he was in Europe, 
most of the time in France. His Rights of Man, 
published in London in 1791, attracted the atten- 
tion of the French liberal party, and he was made 
a citisen of France and elected to the National 
Assembly. He had the courage to vote against the 
execution of Louis XVI., and thus incurred the 
anger of Robespierre, who threw him into the prison 
of the Luxemboiug on Dec. 28, 1793, and there he 
remained until Nov. 4, 1794, when, on the solicita- 
tion of James Monroe, minister to France, he was 
released. He tells himself of his marvelous escape 
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from the guiUotine, which was solely due to the 
fact that his door in the prison opened outward. 
It had been marked in token that the occupant of 
the room was to be ezecuted, but his door being 
closed for the night the mark was of course not 
seen by those going through the prison in the early 
morning to dra^ out their victims. 

On Oct. 30, 1802, he landed once more in Amer- 
ica. He found that his friends had so managed his 
property that it would yield him an income of 400 
pounds sterling. So he felt quite rich. But what 
cut him deeply was to find that the reputation he 
had made as a patriot had been almost forgotten 
and it was as the author of The Age of Reason he 
was known. So great was the popular execration 
of that book that many who would gladly have 
shown their appreciation of his great services to the 
country refused to countenance him on accoimt of 
it. Hooted upon the streets, lampooned in the 
newspapers, deserted by his political associates, he 
lived a wretched existence. He was buried on his 
farm in New Rochelle, but his remains were removed 
to England in 1819 by William Cobbett. What 
became of them is unknown. 

If Paine's writings had been only political, he 
would have been held in honor as a bold and vigor- 
ous friend of himian liberty. He was extraordina- 
rily fertile in ideas, and broad-minded and pro- 
gressive. He was in fact a great genius. His power 
of speech has always been admired. To him is to 
be traced the common saying, '' These are the times 
that try men's souls," which is the opening sen- 
tence of the first number of The Crisis (which was 
printed in the Pennsylvania Journal, Dec. 19, 1776). 
His pamphlet. Common Sense (Jan., 1776), was one 
of the memorable writings of the day, and helped 
the cause of Independence. His RigfUs of Man; 
being an Answer to Mr. Burke's Attack on the French 
Revolution is a complete statement of republican 
principles. But it is as the author of The Age of 
Reason, an imcompromising, keen, and auda- 
cious attack on the Bible, that he is most widely 
known, indeed notorious. The first part of this 
work was handed by him, while on his way to prison 
in the Luxembourg, to his friend Joel Barlow, and 
appeared, London and Paris, Mar., 1794; the sec- 
ond part, composed while in prison, Dec, 1795; the 
third was left in manuscript.* "His ignorance," 
says Leslie Stephen, " was vast, and his language 
brutal; but he had the gift of a true demagogue, — 
the power of wielding a fine vigorous English, a fit 
vehicle for fanatical passion." Paine was not an 
atheist, but a deist. In his will he speaks of his 
** reposing confidence in my Creator-God and in no 
other being; for I know no other, nor believe in any 
other." He voiced current doubt, and is still for- 
midable; because, although he attacks a gross mis- 
conception of Christianity, he does it in such a 
manner as to turn bis reader, in nuiny cases, away 
from any serious consideration of the claim of Chris- 
tianity. His Age of Reason is still circulated and 
read. The replies written at the time are not. Of 

> It was never published in its entirety, but out of it was 
made two separate publications. Answer to the Biehop of 
JJandaf; and Examination of Propheeiee (in Conway's ed., 
Iv. 258-289. 368-420). 



these replies the most famoua is Bishop Watson's 
(1796). 

The personal character of Paine has been very 
severely judged. Nothing too bad about him could 
be said by those who hated him for his opinioni^. 
and even his friends are compelled to admit that 
there was foundation for the damaging charges^. 
Comparison of the contemporary biographies, botli 
of friends and foes, seems to show these facts: 
Paine was through life a harsh, unfeeling, vain, con- 
ceited, and disagreeable man. He was wanting in 
a sense of honor, and therefore could not be trusted. 
But it was not until after his return from France, 
when he was sixty-five years old, very much broken 
by his long sufferings and the strain of the great 
excitement in which he had lived for jrears, and 
for the first time in his life above want, that he de- 
veloped those traits which rendered him in his last 
days such a miserable object. The charges of mat- 
rimonial infidelity and of seduction are doubtless 
unfounded; but that he was in his old age penuri- 
ous, uncleanly, and dnmken, may be accepted as 
true. He did a great service for the United States 
in her hour of peril; but he lived to forfeit ihe re- 
spect of the Christian world. 

His complete Works have been several times pub- 
lished, e.g., 3 vols., Boston, 1856; New York, 1860; 
London, 1861. But the edition which supersedes 
all others and is really exhaustive and satisfactorily 
edited is The Writings of Thomas Paine, collected 
and edited by Monciue Daniel Conway (4 vols., 
New Yoric and London, 1894-96). His Age of 
Reason has been repeatedly published, e.g.. New 
Yoik, 1876; and his Theological Works (complete), 
New York, 1860. 

Bibuoobaprt: His Life has been written by F. Gidym (peeu- 
donym for Qeoxge Chaknera), London, 1791, continued 
by W. Cobbett, 1796 (abusive); J. Cheetham, New York. 
1809 (written by one who Imew him in his Isst days; this 
is the source of all the damaging stories about Paine; 
CTheetham meant to be fair, yet was prejudiced); T. C. 
Rickman, London, 1814 (apologetic, but honest, a good 
corrective of Cheetham's exaggerations. Rickman speaks 
with propriety and moderation, was friendly to Paine, 
but is compelled to give him, on the whole, a bad charac- 
ter); W. T. Sherwin, London. 1S19 (apologetic); J. S. 
Harford. Bristol, 1820; G. Vale, New York, 1841 (apolo- 
getic); C^taries Blanchard, New York. 1860 (a thorotigh- 
going defense of Paine, written in a careless style, and in- 
terlarded with irrelevant and questionable matter; it is 
prefixed to the edition of Paine's Theological Worke men- 
tioned above). But the definitive life is by Moneure 
Daniel Conway, 2 vols., New York and London. 1892. 
Fr. transl., which supplies some additional information. 
Paris, 1900. It is the work of a historian, who greatly 
admired Paine, but is not blind to his faults in later years. 
In it is printed the sketch of Paine found among the papers 
of William (Cobbett which corrects that noticed above and 
is laudatory. Ck>nsult also: G. J. Holyoake: Eaeay on 
the Character and Seroiees of Paine, New York, 1876; L. 
Stephen, History of Englieh Thought, i. 458-464. ii. 260- 
264, 2 vols.. London. 1881; J. B. Daly. Radical Pioneers 
of the 18th Century, ib. 1886; Life and Writings of Thomas 
Paine, Containing a Biography by T. C. Rickman, and 
Appreciations by Leslie Stephen, Lord Brskine, Paul De»- 
jardina, R. O. IngersoU, BIheH Hubbard, and ManOa M. 
Rieker. Ed. D. £. Wheeler. New York. 1909. 

PAINE, TIMOTEnr OTIS: Theologian; b. at 
Winslow, Me., Oct. 13, 1824; d. at Boston Dec. 6, 
1895. He was graduated from Waterville College 
(now Colby University), in 1847. After 1856 he 
was pastor of the Swedenboigian Church at Elm- 
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wood, Mass.; and in 1866 became teacher of He- 
brew in the theological school of the General Con- 
vention of the New Jerusalem Church in the United 
States, now located at Boston, Mass. He applied 
himself closely to the study of Scripture, in the at- 
tempt to reproduce the allegorical forms or types. 
He is the author of Solomon's Temple, or the Taber- 
nacle; The Firat Temple; House of the King, or 
House of the Forest of Lebanon; Idolatrous High 
Places; The City on the Mountain {Rev. xxi.); The 
Oblaiion of the Holy Portion; and The Last Temple 
(Boston, 1861); and Solomon's Temple and Capitd, 
Ark of the Flood and Tabernacle, or The Holy Houses 
of the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Samaritan, Septuon 
ffint, Coptic, and Itala Scriptures (Boston and New 
York, 1885). Selections from Poems was published 
posthumously (New York, 1897). 

PAINTING, DECORATIVE AND ILLUSTRA- 
TIVE ART, CHRISTIAN. 

I. Eariy ChriBtian. 
C^taoombs and Manuacripts (f 1). 
Mural Moeaio (| 2). 
n. The Carolingian and Othoniaa Period 

III. Bysantine. 

IV. The Middle Ages. 
Miniatures and Books (f 1). 
Mural Decoration (f 2). 
Glass (f 3). 

V. The Modem Period. 

The Renaissance; Florence and Rome ({ 1). 

The Netheriands (§ 2). 

Germany; DOxer (} 3). 

Germany; Sixteenth Century and After (§ 4). 

Other Countries (fi 5). 

Painting has ever formed the favorite form of 
art in Christianity. Both in the early and in the 
medieval church sculpture was subordinate, and 
though the Renaissance broke through this princi- 
ple, its most important contribution to religion 
was its paintings, even aichitecture occupying a 
secondary place. In the Middle Ages painting was 
practicaUy confined to frescoes and the adornment 
of manuscripts, but in the course of the Renaissance 
it was applied to laige canvases. 

I. Early Christian: Christian painting previous 
to Constantine is known only from its connection 
with places of burial. This sepulchral art begins 
late in the first or early in the second centuiy (cata- 
combs of San Gennaro in Naples), and 

1. Cata- is contained in the catacombs of Rome, 
combs Naples, and Syracuse, as well as else- 
and where, until these catacombs ceased 
Manuscripts, to be used in the fourth or fifth cen- 
tury. The art here preserved was an 
increasingly Christian adaptation of pagan mate- 
rials, with slight claim to merit, and aiming merely 
at simple illustration of definite ideas of practical 
religion. The sources were the Old and the New 
Testament, sometimes in symbolic form, religious 
and secular life, and reproduction of classic con- 
cepts and legends either directly or in Christianized 
adaptations (see Mithra, Mithraism). In nearly 
every instance there is allusion to death and resur- 
rection. Even Biblical material is chosen with 
reference to its adaptability to the resurrection, as 
in the favorite theme of the good shepherd as the 
lord and protector of the dead. Early Christian 
painting was not, however, restricted to the cata- 



combs, for not only allusions in literature but also 
the discovery of a Christian private house on the 
Cselian Hill show that it was employed both in 
private life and in divine worship. Early Christian 
miniatures were equally dependent on classic ideals. 
The use of miniatures to adorn Biblical manuscripts 
seems to have arisen in the third century and was 
practised skilfully by the beginning of the fourth, 
as is shown by the miniatures of the Quedlinbuig 
fragments of the Itala. About a centtuy later come 
the charming miniatures of the Vienna Genesis, 
but with the fifth century distinctly Christian motifs 
tend to displace the pagan elements, the oldest repre- 
sentative of the transition apparently being the Bos- 
sano Codex purpureus of the Gospels. Here artistic 
freshness is killed by conventionality, and the same 
general tendency, though in less exaggerated form, 
is seen in the Syriac manuscript of the Gospels of 
Rabbula (end of the sixth century). The last phase 
of the struggle between old and new may be traced 
in the miniatures of a Coemas Indicopleustes of the 
Justinian period, where classic influences are seen 
in complete subjugation to ecclesiastical art; while 
the final echoes of eariy Christian miniatiue paint- 
ing are to be found in a Cambridge Latin evangel- 
ary of the seventh centiuy and in the almost con- 
temporary Ashbumham Pentateuch. 

A far greater task than in miniatiires was de- 
manded of painting in the adornment of the churches 
built during and after the reign of Constantine. 
Painting had long been used in em- 
3. Muni bellishing these edifices, as is shown 
Mosaic, by canon xxxvi. of the S3mod of El- 
vira (Hefele, ConcUiengeschichle, i. 170, 
Eng. transl., i. 151, and Fr. transl., i. 1, p. 240, the 
bibliographical notes to which are very useful), 
but now the necessity arose of rivaling the richly 
adorned temples of the conquered faith. The 
special form of art here adopted was the mosaic, 
now first widely employed for mural decoration 
in contradistinction to its classic use mainly 
for pavements. The earliest specimen, the frag- 
ments of the mausoleum of Constantine's 
daughter, Constantina, on the Via Nomentana be- 
fore Rome, still is prevailingly pagan in motif, 
though, as in sepulchral art. Christian elements 
steadily gain the upper hand. Pagan elements are 
still essential, even though only as a framework, in 
the fifth-century baptistry of Naples and the ora- 
tory of San Giovanni Evangelista near the Lateran, 
as well as in the slightly later baptistry of the 
Lateran, the mausoletun of Galla Placidia, and the 
orthodox baptistry of Ravenna; but in the great 
mosaics of the basilicas the classical elements al- 
most entirely disappear. The glorified Savior, sur- 
rounded by apostles and saints amid the wonders 
of Paradise, with the holy city in the backgrcnmd, 
and angels or the symbolic figures of the four apos- 
tles as a frame, filled the vaulted apse. On the 
walls of the arcades were scenes from the Bible, or 
solenm processions of the sanctified toward the 
apse. Only seldom are scenes from the present 
world portrayed, as in the Church of San Vitale at 
Rome. Mosaics are preserved in the churches of 
San ApoUinare Nuovo at Ravenna, and Santa Maria 
Maggiore and Santa Costanza at Rome, and reach 
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their culmination in Justinian's great structure of 
St. Sophia at Constantinople. Closely akin to mo- 
saic was mural painting proper. This was prob- 
ably used in the more humble churches, and the 
few scanty specimens extant are chiefly from Egypt, 
some of them showing a curious sin^ilarity to the 
miniatures on Egyptian pap3rri. 

n. The Caxolhigian and Otfaonlan Period: The 
western peoples ^t came into contact with Ro- 
man culture possessed a distinct type of art which 
consisted in developments of the spiral, the use of 
animal figures belonging to a later period. This art 
was exemplified chiefly in miniatures, shown in 
such Irish manuscripts as the Lindisfame Evan- 
gelaiy, the Book of Kells, and the Cathach Psalter. 
The object was purely calligraphic, and the artis- 
tic significance lies in the fantastic development of 
the ornamentation and the delicate sense of color. 
Anglo-Saxon miniature painting is almost identical 
in spirit with Irish, while the Prankish miniatures 
show a certain approximation to early Christian 
art. This influence is first perceptible in the reign 
of Charlemagne, as in the Evan^ary of Godescalc 
at Paris, the Ada manuscript at Trdves, and the 
Evangelary of Charlemagne at Vienna; it first be- 
comes potent in the reign of Louis the Pious, en- 
riched by Syriao influence and typified in the Bibles 
of Alcuin; and it reaches its acme in the Bible of 
Charles the Bald at Paris. The school is charac- 
terised by a happy blending of the national and the 
classical, by originality and imagination, and by 
admirable coloring and fantasy in combination of 
picture and ornamentation. Tours, Mets, and 
Reims were the chief centers, and the court itself 
took part. The general effect is one of uniformity, 
though in more remote places, as St. Gall, Fulda, 
and Corvey, a certain degree of independence and 
naturalism is perceptible. The fall of the Carolin- 
gian power rendered it possible for painting to 
develop freely, and under the German Othos it tran- 
scended its former development, reaching its pinnacle 
in the reigns of Otho III. and Henry II. The chief 
centers, with their principal productions, were not 
only Treves (where Archbishop Egbert fostered 
artistic life), Cologne (the Aachen Otho manuscript), 
and Echtemach (the Echtemach Evangelaiy at 
Gotha), but especially the Reichenau (the Codex 
Egberti at Treves and the Psalterium Egbert! at 
Cividale) and Regensbuig (Evangelary of Abbess 
Uota at Munich). Tlie teohnic is early Chris- 
tian, and delicate shading is rare. Literaiy sources 
show that mural painting was also employed with 
great frequency, though no specimens from the 
Carolingian period have been preserved, and but 
few from the succeeding period. To the latter be- 
long, however, the mural paintings of the Church 
of St. George at Oberzell in the Reichenau, 
apparently dating from the late sixth centuiy and 
unmistakably influenced strongly by primitive Chris- 
tian art. At the same time there is here a direct- 
ness and truth, combined with a breadth of con- 
cept, which make these mural painting^ second to 
no others of the early Middle Ages in importance 
for the history of art. 

m. Byzantine: Unlike the West, with its politi- 
cal vicissitudes, the eastern empire maintained a 



continuity with classic culture; and in this veiy 
fact lies the distinction between the medievml art 
of Bysantium and of the Latin and Teutonic lands. 
Even the storms of the iconoclastic eon tr over e y 
(see IicAGEs AND Image Worship, II., §§ 2-3) could 
not destroy the artistic spirit, tsrpically pan-Hd- 
lenic and uniting dassicid and Christian motifs, 
which had grown up from the veiy foundation of 
Constantinople, and especially after the reign of 
Justinian. The exact reverse was the case, for at 
the very time when the West saw the triumph of 
national over classical art, the East, under the 
Macedonian dynasty (beginning with 867) wit- 
nessed a wonderful renaissance of classicism. Evi- 
dence of all this is furnished by the miniatures, es- 
pecially those of a Psalter, probably of the tenth 
century, and a still earlier manuscript of the hcnn- 
ilies of Gregory Nasiansen, written for Basil, the 
first of the Macedonian dynasty (867-886)— both 
in the Biblioth^ue Nationale, Paris (Gr. nos. 139 
and 510). Here the characteristics are fresh grasp 
of theme, careful execution of detail, magnificent 
coloring, and classical influence, only the conven- 
tionality in drapery betraying the copyist Toward 
the end of the eleventh centuiy a decline in artistic 
creativeness set in, conventionality in figure and 
theme appeared, and naturalism gave place to 
lofty pomp; but even so, classical art remained 
potent down to the capture of Constantinof^ by 
the crusaders, and Byzantine art came to an end 
without breaking with the past. Mural paintings 
of the Byzantine period are no longer extant, though 
a surrogate is furnished by the paintings on Mt. 
Athos after the sixteenth century. Mosaics are 
rare. Almost all those of St. Sophia, now hidden 
under the later wall covering, seem to belong to the 
early Macedonian period, while mosaics from the 
twelfth and thirteenth century respectively are pre- 
served in the monastery churches of Daphni near 
Athens and Chora in Constantinople. Tlie last 
phase of Byzantine art is closely connected with 
the " Painter's Book " of Mount Athos, the author 
of which, the monk Dionysius (flourished after 
1500), doubtless used older materials, althou^ 
chance elements and personal preferences may be 
perceived. Byzantine art exerdsed scant influence 
on the West, even though exceptional instances 
may be traced, especially in Italy, as in the Gapella 
Palatina and cathedral of Palermo, the cathedral 
of Cefali!l, and St. Biaik's in Venioe. 

IV. The Middle Ages: Until bng after the zenith 
of the Middle Ages art was courtly and clerical. 
Secular themes were deemed of secondary impor- 
tance and were comparatively rare. Under Henry 
II. miniature painting was in full 
X. Minia- bloom, but about the middle of the 
tores and eleventh century a tendency to mere 
Books, imitation, devoid of real sympathy 
with its models and their spirit, led to 
a sudden decline. Technic deteriorated and color- 
ing became coarse, while body colorings were often 
neglected entirely, and pen drawings were deemed 
sufficient, specimens of this decay being the Wyscheh- 
rad Evangelary in Prague and the Antiphonary 
in the abbey Of St. Peter at Salzburg (first half 
of the twelfth century). About the middle of 
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the eleventh century, however, the change set in 
which was to dominate the Middle Ages until their 
end — ^the riae of the knights and buigers, with a 
resultant increasing tendency to secularize and 
popularize art. The figuration now became more 
slender and delicate and in better proportion; p^- 
chological processes were more clearly expressed; 
and pen drawings were found to be better adapted 
to the new style of art than body coloring. This 
transformation, with its commingling of lay and 
clerical art, was best exemplified in the Hartua ddi- 
ciarum, completed about 1175 (destroyed in the 
siege of Strasburg in 1870). Non-religious manu- 
scripts were now also illuminated, the result op- 
erating to the advantage of religious art; and the 
whole was fostered and promoted by the rise of 
Gothic art. The favorite subjects of the new pop- 
ular art were chronicles and devotional works which 
directly touched the interests of the people, as well 
as the BMia pauperum (see Bibles, Illustrated, 
I 4). Side by side with this popular art went the 
courtly art which, inspired by the French illumina^ 
tions which had come into vogue with Louis IX., 
fostered the spiritual interests of more cultured 
circles. Here pen drawings were discarded in favor 
of the French plastic modeling, while in the school 
founded by Charles IV. at Fivgue and extending 
to Vieima, Treves, and elsewhere, there was a char- 
acteristic framing of initial letters or miniatures by 
rich and involved tracery. With the begiiming of 
the fifteenth century, however, Cierman illumina- 
tion entered upon a decline which soon ended in 
utter extinction. See Dance of Death. 

The rise of Romanesque architecture afforded a 
welcome opportunity for mural painting. The 
scanty specimens now extant show, on the one 
hand, a break with Carolingian and Othonian con- 
ventionality with a consequent uncer- 
2. Mural tainty, and, on the other hand, an in- 
Deooration. creasing individualism of treatment 
and keenness of insight. The most 
conspicuous examples of this style are the mural 
paintings in the Unterkirche of Schwarsrheindorf 
near Bonn (1151-^), the frescoes of the chapter- 
hall of Brauweiler (a few decades later), the mural 
decorations of the cathedral at Brunswick, and the 
paintings of the nuns' choir of the cathedral of 
Gurk in Carinthia. Gothic architecture checked 
this development, however, by cutting up the mural 
spaces and the vaultings, so that in the Gothic period 
mural paintings are the exception, though speci- 
mens may be seen in the apse of the church at 
Brauweiler, the church of Ramersdorf, now traAB- 
lated to Bonn, and the crypt of the minster of Basel. 
A new element, moreover, was introduced in this 
cycle by the dance of death, inspired by the terrible 
pestilences of the fourteenth century; and here the 
theme afforded the artist, as at Basel, Berlin, and 
Labeck, full scope for the exercise of unrestricted 
individuality. In France illiunination and mural 
painting were inferior to German productions dur- 
ing the Romanesque period, but in the second half 
of the fourteenth century the Latin country reached 
a high degree of true artistic merit, as in the two 
Psalters of the duke of Bern. 
Though prevented by Gothic architecture from 



attaining full development, painting was still able 
to manifest itself in works on canvas and glass. 
The former occurs sporadically in the Romanesque 

period, as in antependiiuns, but its 
3. Olaas. real existence begins only toward the 

close of the Middle Ages. The German 
centers were Prague (established, as already noted, 
by Charles IV.), Nuremberg (foiu1«enth and fif- 
teenth centuries), Soest (Master Coiu-ad, first half 
of the fifteenth century), and especially Cologne 
(Master Wilhelm and Stephan Lochner, foiurteenth 
and fifteenth century respectively). Stained glass 
was used almost contemporaneously In the second 
half of the tenth century at Tegemsee in Germany 
and St. Remy in France, serving originally as a 
substitute for the tapestries formerly adorning the 
walls and curtaining the windows, so that the tap- 
estry designs are st^ preserved. The oldest speci- 
mens of glass paintings, or rather of glass mosaics, 
of this type are five individual figures in the cathe- 
dral of Augsbux^, dating from about 1000, each 
bit of colored glass being joined by lead and having 
a simple outline and modeling of black lead. While 
at first the figure alone was considered, a wealth of 
ornamental detail was soon introduced, as in the 
twelfth-century Cistercian monastery of Krems- 
mQnster. The large windows demanded by the 
Gothic style, moreover, gave a new impulse to 
stained glass both in the thirteenth ceiitury (Stras- 
burg and Freiburg) and in the fourteenth (Regens- 
burg, Oppenheim, and Cologne cathedral), especially 
as the technic had been improved, particularly 
by the discovery of overlaying of glass and the 
extension of the color scale. Toward the end of 
the fourteenth century, however, rivalry with paint- 
ing caused the glass mosaic to be superseded by 
stained glass, and in the fifteenth century the orig- 
inal form had been entirely given up. The finest 
examples of this latter phase are the glasses in St. 
Sebald and St. Lorens in Nurembex^, while France 
(Chartres, Le Mans, and Bourges) also contains 
excellent specimens. Italy, on the other hand, here 
presents little of interest. In the latter country 
mosaic painting attained modest proportions, and 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries enjoyed a 
marked development, as shown by the Roman 
churches of San Clemente and Santa Maria in Tras- 
tevere. The sources for the themes of medieval 
painting were primarily Biblical, with a marked 
influence of the traditions of the Church and the 
metaphorical exegesis of medieval theologians. 
The cult of the Virgin likewise gave scope for alle- 
gory and typology, while legend, litiirgy, folk-be- 
liefs, and scholarly subtleties combined to give 
richness and diversity to the painter's art. 

V. The Modem Period: Medieval art was essen- 
tially based upon tradition, but with the f oiuteenth 
century came, especially in Italy, a veritable revo- 
lution in the rise of individualism not less in art 
than in the spheres of politics and learning. The 
leader here was the brilliant republic of Florence. 
The begiiming is marked by Giotto (b. about 1266; 
mural paintings in Assisi and Padua), and a dis- 
tinct advance is seen in Masaocio (d. 1428) and 
Masolino (d. about 1447). The ex-monk FOippo 
lippi (d. 1469), a master of coloring, represented 
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aaored history on a secular plane, though without 
losing the magic of religious feeling, and his 
antmpJA was foUowcd by his son, Filippino Lippi (d. 

1504), and Sandro BotticeUi (d. 1510). 

z. The R»- The eariy Renaissance in Florence 

naiaiftnce; closed with Domenico Ghirlandajo (d. 

Florence 14d4), though tradition again found at 

and Rome, least a partial defender in Giovanni da 

Fiesole, or Fia Angelico (d. 1455). 
Umbria also followed, though with more adherence 
to medieval ideals. Here the great names are Piero 
dei Franceschi (d. 1492) and his pupil, the drama- 
tist Luca Signorelli (d. 1523; eschatolpgical paint- 
ings at Orvieto), and the more independent Pietro 
Perugino (d. 1524), the teacher of Raphael. In 
upper Italy, finally, mention must be made of the 
Milanese Andrea Mantegna (d. 1506) and the Vene- 
tian Giovanni Bellini (d. 1516). The way was now 
prepared for the High Renaissance, wherein Flor- 
ence gave place to Rome, while an art was devel- 
oped which aimed at the monumental and massive, 
in which composition and modeling were deemed 
more important than coloring. Artists thought 
themselves the leaden of mankind, and princes and 
prelates were rivals. The High Renaissance, which, 
though exalting the present over the past, yet rec- 
ognized its kinship with the antique, finds its cul- 
mination in three artists: Leonardo da Vinci (d. 
1519), Raphael Santi (d. 1520), and Michelangelo 
Buonarrotti (d. 1564), whose influence was felt 
throughout Italy, with the exception of Venice, 
where Bellini still remained supreme. Venice, in- 
deed, was realistic rather than classical, but its fine 
coloring attained a higher perfection through this 
veiy limitation, as is shown by the productions of 
the masters of the Venetian school, Giorgione (d. 
1510), Pahna Vecchio (d. 1528), Titian (d. 1576), 
and Paolo Veronese (d. 1588). Apart from the 
Venetians stood the great Correggio (d. 1534), be- 
longing to the school of Ferrara and Bologna. The 
Renaissance presented to its artists enormous tasks 
in fresco painting, and in this branch the greatest 
results were achieved. But at the same time can- 
vases now became widely popular, and herein the 
Renaissance marks the beginning of a new epoch. 

In the course of the fifteenth century the Nether- 
lands developed, independent of Italy, a genre 
which, though inferior to Italian art in modding, 

was superior both in realism and in 

2. The Nefh- coloring, exceptionally aided by high 

eriands. technic in the use of oils. The init^ 

stages are unknown, but the painting 
of the Netherlands appeare in fine development in 
the work of the brothers Hubert (d. 1426) and Jan 
van Eyck of Maaseyck (d. 1440), exemplified in the 
Ghent altar, completed in 1432 and preserved in 
Ghent, Brussels, and Berlin. This Flanders school 
was surpassed by the Brabant school, highly de- 
veloped by Roger van der Weiden (d. 1464), who 
influenced the Gennan Hans Memling (d. 1495), 
the painter of the dramatic Last Judgment at 
Danzig. Together with paintings on canvas, minisr 
ture painting reached a high degree of perfection 
in the Netherlands, and though in the sbcteenth 
century Italian influence became increasingly 
powerful, the old traditions were worthily main- 



tained by a native school which included Qubten 
Massys, Pieter Brueghel the elder, and Lucas van 
Leyden. The influence of the Netheriands epnad 
to Gennany, Cologne first of all. It was also potent 
in the Upper Rhine school centered in Kofanar, 
though the leader here, Martin Schongauer (d. 
1491), proved his independence by a charming de- 
votion to nature. The Swabian school reached its 
climax in Bartholome Zeitblom of Ulm (d. afttt* 
1517), the elder Hans Holbein of Augsburg (d. 
1524), and Hans Burgkmair (d. 1531); but the 
Prankish school, with Nuremberg as a center, took 
only mediocre rank in painting with Michd Wol> 
gemut (d. 1519), though in sculpture it stood pre- 
eminent. 

In the first half of the sixteenth century German 
painting reached its zenith, not only in the German 
invention of copper-plate and in wood-cuts, but in 
painting proper. Here an epoch was marked by 

Albrecht DQrer (b. at Nuremberg May 

3. Germany; 21, 1471; d. there Apr. 6, 1528), whose 

Dilrer. wide travels gave him the inspiration 

that made him the real creator €i the 
landscape, which had hitherto been a mere aooee- 
soiy. His first great work, fifteen wood-cuts in the 
Heimliche Offenbarung Johannis (in 1498), revealed 
him already a master, while his artistic pere^tion 
was further evinced by his twenty pictures of the 
life of the Virgin, which he began to issue in I504. 
For a long time he was also engaged on the Passion. 
The " Great Passion " (12 wood-cuts completed in 
1511) is prevented from attaining full dignity by 
the coarseness of popular taste, and the artist is 
frequently balked by the wood-cutter, although the 
dramatic force is still powerful. The " Little Pas- 
sion " (37 small cuts completed in 1511) aims at 
simplicity, as the " copper-plate Passion " (16 small 
plates, 1507-13) and the "Green Passion" (12 
drawings in chiaroscuro on a green ground, done in 
1504 and now in Vienna) successfully attain a nuld 
and harmonious tone. DOrer attained his highest 
effect by a union of shading and realism. Among 
his best works are The Prodigal Son, Tike Madonna 
with the Ape, St. Eustache, Adam and Eve, Christ 
on the Cross, The Knight with Death and the Devil, 
Jerome in his Cell, Melancholy, and The Meditation 
of St. Anthony. He was also the founder of the 
copper-plate portrait (Melanchthon, Pirkheimer, 
Frederick the Wise, etc.); and the truth and care 
here displayed also characterise his paintings of 
Adam and Eve (at Madrid), The Adoration of the 
Trinity by all the Saints (in Vienna), The Adora- 
tion of liie Three Kings (at Florence), and the 
greatest of all, The Four Temperaments. 

DOrer inspired the far coarser paintere Georg 
Pencz, Hans Sebald Beham, Barthel Beham, as 
well as such representatives of the Upper Rhein 
school as Matthias GrUnewald (d. about 1529). The 
latter, an uncompromising realist, found a follower 
in Hans Baldung, commonly called Grien (d. 
1545), while both DOrer and Grfinewald infiuen<!«d 
Albrecht Altdorfer (d. 1538), the head of the Re- 
gensburg school and the representative of a romantic 
movement. The bond between the Swabian school 
and the Italian Renaissance and the creation of a 
German Renaissance were effected by Huis Hdbem 
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the younger (b. at Augsburg, 1497; d. at London, 
1543). An intense recJist and devoid of ethics, he 
excelled as a portrait painter, as of Erasmus, 
Amerbach, Aichbishop Warham, and 
4. Geniuuay;Qeoig Gisze, yet he was unrivaled 
Siztoentli. among his compatriots as a colorist. 
Century and as is shown by his Madonna of Buigo- 
Aiter. master Meyer. In his passion pictures 
he lacked eympathy with his theme 
and is repellantly naturaUstic, as in the Basel 
Christ in the Tomb, but in his ninety-four pictures 
to the Old Testament he reproduces the epic tone 
with admirable simplicity. As an ardent Protes- 
tant he furthered the cause of his doctrines not only 
by his Indulgence-Vender and Christ the True 
Li^ht, l>ut also by his satirical passion pictures in 
'which monks and priests figure as judges and ex- 
ecutioners of Christ, and here too belong, in a sense, 
his Oance of Death (forty-five plates executed about 
1 52^) . He broke entirely with tradition, but though 
surpassing DUrer in color and modeling, he is in- 
ferior in depth and nationality. Lucas Cranach the 
elder (d. 1553) formed a link between the art of 
Upper Germany and Saxony. Firmly Protestant, 
he painted portraits of Reformers and princes of his 
own type of mind, and also aided the Protestant 
cause by such paintings as the Crucifixion (at Wei- 
mar), Law and Gospel (at Schneeberg), and Passio- 
nale of Christ and Antichrist. His earlier works are 
rich in color and often [sympathetic, but in his latter 
years he plied his art as a mere trade, an example in 
which he was followed by his son, Lucas Cranach 
the younger (d. 1586). Economic conditions in 
Gennany were reflected in a decline in painting from 
the seventeenth to the middle of the eighteenth 
centiuy. The best work even of Daniel Chodowiecki 
(1726-1801) was in the minor genre of middle-class 
Hfe. The classicism of the second half of the 
eighteenth century persisted in art until late in the 
nineteenth century, achieving its best results in 
landscape, as exemplified by Joseph Koch (d. 1839), 
Karl Rottmann (d. 1850), and Friedrich Preller 
(d. 1878), but it met a deadly opponent in the roman- 
tic school, which drew from medieval and Prera- 
phaelite material. These "Nazarenes" (Friedrich 
Overbeck [d. 1869], Philipp Veit [d. 1878], Joseph 
FOhrich [d. 1876], and Eduard Stemie [d. 1886]) also 
influenced the Protestants Karl Gottfried Pfann- 
Bchmidt (d. 1887), Bemhard Plockhorst (b. 1825), 
and Heinrich Hofmann (b. 1824), and in less degree 
Peter Cornelius (d. 1867) and Julius Schnorr von 
Carolsfeld (d. 1872). While their work is deeply 
religious, their grasp is often weak, sentimental, and 
untrue. A sound principle, though often carried 
to extremes, is represented, on the other hand, by 
Eduard von Gebhardt and especially by Fritz von 
Uhde. 

Unlike CSermany, Italy maintained a degree of art 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when 
the idealism of Guido Reni (d. 1642; Aurora in 
the Palazzo Rospigliosi in Rome and Ecce Homo in 
Dresden) and of Carlo Dolci (d. 1686; St. Cecilia 
in Dresden) went parallel to or in imion with the 
realism of Caravaggio (d. 1609) and Spagnoletto 
(d. 1656). In Spain painting first attained its full 
classical development in the seventeenth century, 
Vni.— 20 



characterized by amazing technic and extraordi- 
nary sense of coloring. Side by side with the great 
reaUst Velasquez (d. 1660), preeminent as a portrait- 
painter, stands his yoimger contem- 
5. Other porary, Murillo, whose visions, conoep- 
Countries. tions, saints, and Madonnas reveal the 
true Spanish Roman Catholic warmth 
of religious feeling. France likewise found its first 
great painter in the seventeenth century in Nicholas 
Poussin (d. 1665), who drew from classic models 
and inspired the landscape school which reached 
its zenith in Claude Lorrain (d. 1682), while Antoine 
Watteau adopted the rococo style both in form and 
theme. In this same century the Netherlands not 
only surpassed their own past, but attained a high 
place in art as a whole. The Flemish school, with its 
f oimdation of mingled Teutonic and Romance ele- 
ments blended with the display of Spanish Jesuitism, 
is represented m the magnificent coloring and the 
keen sense of beauty of form, composition, and 
dramatic power of Peter Paul Rubens (b. probably 
at Siegen in Westphalia June 29, 1577; d. at Antwerp 
May 30, 1 640) . He is not, however, without a strain 
of the sensual, and his nimierous religious canvases, 
the best known of which is the Descent from the 
Cross in the cathedral at Antwerp, are essentially 
secular in type. His best pupil was Antonius van 
Dyck (d. at London 1641), who excels in portraits 
but is weak in his religious paintings. The natural- 
ism of Dutch painting adapted it particularly for 
portraiture, landscapes, and genre work. Religious 
themes were modernized and lost their loftiness, 
though these defects were veiled by the perfection 
of the Dutch development of chiaroscuro. Prac- 
tically the sole religious painter of Protestant Hol- 
land was Rembrandt Harmensz van Reijn (b. at 
Leyden 1606; ^ d. at Amsterdam 1669), in which 
Dutch art reached its zenith. His numerous Bibli- 
cal pictures are simple in their natiu^ism and are 
the more intelligible by the modernization of their 
figures and setting, even thoiigh the result sometimes 
involves the commonplace. Generally, however, as 
may be seen from his Christ at Emmaus (at Paris) 
and his Return of the Prodigal Son (at St. Peters- 
burg), he remained true to the loftiness of his theme 
and achieved admirable artistic effects. Rembrandt 
was equally admirable in portrait-painting and 
etching, and the passing of years served only to 
increase the perfection of his art. His influence, 
powerful in the eighteenth century, was followed, 
early in the last century, by French classicism, which 
has recently been superseded in Holland, as else- 
where, by the historical school. In England it 
was not until toward the end of the ei^teenth 
century that the first real attempts at native paint- 
ing were begun by William Hogarth (d. 1764) and 
Joshua Reynolds (d. 1851). A school closely akin 
to the ''Nazarenes" was founded by the Prera- 
phaelites Rosetti, Millais, and Bum&Jones, who sur- 
passed their German coimterparts in depth, truth, 
and simplicity. 

The interconununication of modem times has 
tended to efface national peculiarities and sharply 
defined schools in painting, replacing them with 
eclecticism. The present condition is one of inchoate- 
ness, being restless and drawn hither and thither 
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by the most diverse tendencies. The result has 
already been certain gains which can not be lost, 
but the ultimate outcome is still problematical. 
This entire process involves religious painting in its 
fortunes, and every attempt to separate this type 
of art from the rest, and to treat it as a distinct 
entity, has injured it instead of being to its advan- 
tage. (Victor Schultze.) 

BiBLioaRAPHT: Besides the literatuiv under Abt, Chris* 
T1AN, oonault on the gmenU subject: F. X. Kraus, Synr 
chronittiache Tabellen tur ehriaUiehen Kunaigeachichtet 
Fieibuig. 1880; idem, Otaehie/Ue der ehrialliehen Kvnat, 
3 vob.. Freibuis. 1896-1900; J. O. Westwood* Palaogra- 
pMa aaera jridoria, London. 1845; R. Qamicei, Storia 
deUa arte crialiana, 6 vols., Prato, 1881; J. P. Lundy, 
Monumental Chriatianity, New York, 1882; E. Oilier, 
A Popular Hialory of Sacred AH, London, 1882; C. Ats, 
Die ehriaUiehe Kunat, Bosen, 1884; A. W. C. Lindsay, 
Sketchea of the Hiatory of Chriatian Art, 2 vols., London, 
1885; E. FranU, Gaachiehte der ehriaUichen Malerei, 2 
parts, Freiburg. 1887-94; A. de Champeaux. Hiatoire da 
ia peinture dicorative, Paris. 1890; F. Boumand, Hial. de 
VaH ehrkien, 2 vols.. Paris. 1891; A. Conti. Raigume ed 
arte, Florenise, 1891; F. Buettsenbach, Die kirchUcKe Kunat 
in Monographien, 2 vols., Aachen, 1899; W. Lowrie. 
Chriatian Art and ArchaUooy, London. 1901; N. Bell, 
TKe SaifUa in Chriatian AH, 3 vols.. London, 1901-04; 
J. Ficker, Sludien Hber chriatliche DenknUUer, Leipsic. 
1902; E. Gradmann, Oeachiehte der chriatlichen Kunat, 
Calw, 1902; A. Leooy de la Marche. La Peinture relioieuae, 
Paris, 1902; R. Buerkner. Oeachiehte der kirchlichen Kunat, 
Freiburg, 1903; E. Cabrol, Dietionnaire, Paris. 1903 sqq.; 
J. P. Richter and A. C. Taylor. The Oolden Age of CUuaic 
Chriatian AH, London. 1904; A. Michel. Hiatoire de VaH 
depute lea premiera tempa chrHiena juaqu^d, noa joura, Paris. 
1905. 

On early Christian art consult: J. N. Diepolder. The- 
oiogieund Kunat im Urehriatentum, Augsburg. 1882; F. R. 
Salmon, Hiatoire de VaH chrMien aux dix premiera aiielea, 
Lille. 1891; J. WUpert, Die KatakombengemOlde und ihre 
alten Copien, Freiburg. 1891; E. L. Cutts, Hiatory of Early 
Chriatian AH, London. 1893; F. Wickhoff. Romnn AH. 
Some of ita Prindplea and their Applicatian to early Chria- 
tian Painting, London. 1900; J. R. Alien. Celiic AH in 
Pagan and Chriatian Timea, 1904; V. Schultse, Die Kata- 
komben von S. Oennaro dei Poveri in Neapd, Jena. 1877; 
idem. Die aUehriaUichen Qrabeumen SicUiena, Berlin. 1907; 
L. von Sybel, Chriatliche Antike EinfUhrung in die alt- 
chriatliche Kunat. Vol. ii.. Plaatik, Architektur, und 
Malerei, Marburg, 1909. For Bysantine art consult: 
N. Kondako£F, Hiat. de VaH hyzantin, 2 vols.. Paris. 
1880-91; J. Stnygowski, Der Bilderkreia dea griechia- 
chen PhyaMogua, dea Koamaa Indikopleuatea und Okta- 
teueh, Leipsic. 1899; idem. Orient oder Rom, ib. 1901; 
H. Brockhaus. Die Kunat in den Athoakldatem, Leipsic, 
1891; W. R, Lethaby and H. Swainson, The Church 
of Sancta Sophia, London, 1894. On manuscripts 
and mural decorations consult: J. O. Westwood. The 
Miniaturta of Anglo-Saxon and Iriah Manuacripta, Lon- 
don. 1869; F. X. Kmus. Die WandgemAlde der St. Georga- 
Kirehe zu Obertell auf der Reichenau, Freiburg, 1884; 
idem. Die WandgemAlde wm S. Angelo in Formia, Berlin, 
1893; G. Clausse, Lea Monumenta du chriatianieme au 
moyen Age. Baailiquea el moaafguea diritiennea, 2 vols., 
Paris, 1893; E. Male. VAH rdigieux du xii, aikde en 
France, Paris, 1898; L. von Kobell, KunatvoU Miniaturen 
und Initialen aua Handachriften, 4-16. Jahrhunderten, 
Munich, 1800; A. Labitte, Lea ManuacrUa H VaH de lea 
omer, Paris, 1893; H. V. Saueriand und A. HascloflT. Der 
Paalter Erxbiachof EgbeHa von Trier in Cividale, Treves, 
1901; W. H. Lcthaljy, AfeditevalAH, London. 19(H: G. von 
Kalcken. Printurea rcdeaiatiliquea do moyen Age, Haarlem, 
1910. For Italy consult: W. LUbke, Genchichte der Italirn- 
inchen Malerei, 2 vols., 8tuit«art, 1878; K. Mont«f(ut, AHia- 
tea de Vltalie, Paris, 1881 ; L. Scott, The Kenaismrice of AH 
in Italy, London. 1883; J. Burckhardt. Der Cicerone, 2 
vol8., Leipsic, 1884; i«lem, Die KuJtur der Renaissance in 
Italien. 2 vols., ib. 1885; B. Riehl. Deutsche und italieni- 
ache KunatcJiaraktere, Frankfort, 1893; G. Gruyer, VAH 
ferrariaa h Vipoque dea princes dCEaU, 2 vols., Paris, 1897; 
J. Burckhardt, BeitrO^a zur Kunalgeachichu wm Italiena, 



Basel, 1898; H. WoUBin. Die Haaaiaehe Kunat, Houdi. 
1899; idem. The AH of the JtaUan Renaiaaance, Loodoa. 
1903; A. Philippi. Die Kunat der Renaiaattnce is ftaJwa. 
2 vols., Leipsic, 1905; B. Brinton. The Renaiaamm sa 
Italian Arf. 9 vols., London. 1907. For Qermsny ooo- 
Bult: W. WaokemageU I>ie deutaehe Glaemalern, Lap- 
■ic. 1855; A. Woltmann, Holbein und aeine Zeit, 2 vok, 
Leipsic. 1873-76; L. Orote, Lukaa Cranaek, der Maier 
der Reformation, Dresden. 1883; H. Otte, Hondbuci der 
kirehlichen KunatarchOologie dea deutachen MitteUxtn, 2 
vols., Leipsic, 1883-85; E. Paulus, BUder aua Kmui ca 
Deutachland, Stuttgart. 1883; R. Springer. Kunathaatd- 
buck fUr Deutachland, Berlin, 1883; M. Tbausing. D^rer, 
Leipsic. 1884; H. Thode. Die MaleraehuU von NUmberg 
im 14. und 16. JahrhundeH, Frankfort, 1891; A. Sprineer. 
Albrecht DUrer, Berlin, 1892; H. JanitBchek. OeadiieMU 
der deutachen Malerei, Berlin, 1890; L. H. Cust. The 
Paintinga and Drttwinga of A. Darer, London. 1897; R. 
Borrmann. Aufnahme mittdalteHicher Wand- und Daeken- 
malereien in Deutachland, Berlin, 1897 sqq.; O. Doeiing 
and O. Voss, Meiaterwerke der Kunat aua StUJtaen und 
ThUringen, Magdeburg, 1905; M. Zucker, DUrar, mSchnflen 
dea Vereina far Reformaiionageaehiehte, vol. zvii (oom- 
tains furtiier literature). For France consult: F. 
Boumand, HiaL de VaH en France, Paris, 1891; L. Hor- 
8in-D6on. Hiat. de VaH en France. Paris, 1891; P. G«Ih- 
Didot, La Peinture dSeorative en France du xvi. au xeOL 
aOele, Paris, 1896-99. For other ooxmtries and spedal 
phases consult: H. Riegel. BeiirOge eur niederlOndiaehen 
KunetgeachiehU, 2 vols.. Bertin, 1882; F. Ewerbeck. Die 
Renaiaaance in Belgien und Holland, Leipsic 1883-89: 
F. M. Tubino. Eatudioa aobre el AHe en EepeJta, Seville. 
1886; P. Flat, VAH en Eapagne, Paris, 1891; P. Paris, 
Eaaai aur VaH de V Eapagne primitive, 2 vols., Paris, 1903- 
1904; C. von Lataow, GeachiehU dea deutachen Kupfer- 
atiehea und Holzachnittea, BerUn, 1891; F. Lippmann. Der 
Kupferalich, Berlin, 1893; R. Muther, Oeachiehte der 
Malerei im 19. JahrhundeH, 3 vols., Munich, 1883-^; 
E. S. Prior, A Hiatory of Gothic AH in England, Loodoo. 
1900; A. Venturi, The Madonna. A pidorial Repreaen- 
tation by Paintera and Seulptora, London, 1902; J. Meier- 
Graefe, Entwickelungageaehiehte der modemen Kunai, 3 
vols.. Stuttgart. 1904. 

PAJON, pa"ion', CLAUDE: French Protestant; 
b. at Romorantin (25 m. 8.e. of Blois) in 1628; d. at 
Orleans Sept. 27, 1685. He was educated at 
Saumur under Amyraut, and at the age of twenty- 
four was appointed pastor at Machenoir. In 1666 
he was called to Saumur as professor of theology, 
but his views that the presence of Christ and of his 
spirit in the faithful implied simply the presence of 
Christ's image and a corresponding frame of mind 
and that sins were due to ignorance, roused such 
controvert that, though supported by the verdict 
of the provincial B3mod in 16i57, he reigned in 1668 
to become pastor at Orleans. Though he dissemi- 
nated his theories only in his correspondence and by 
word of mouth, his pupils did not observe an equal 
reserve. The rumor of Pelagio-Arminian heterodoxy 
at a time of dogmatic sensitiveness occasioned his 
examination in 1676 by Jean Claude, the Reformed 
preacher of Paris. This led to no mutual under- 
standing, but in the following year a second con- 
ference resulted in the adoption of measures by the 
academies of Sedan and Saumur and the provinciiil 
eynods against theological candidates who had 
adopted Pajon's tenets, in spite of the disavowal 
of Pelagianism by Pajon and his pupils. Through- 
out this period Pajon published nothing bearing on 
his special views; his two books — Examen du litre 
qui parte pour Htre Prejugez iSgUimea amtre les Cal- 
vinistes (Bionne, 1673), and Remarques sur VAverHi- 
sement pastoral (Amsterdam, 1685) — being in de- 
fense of the French Reformed Church. His last 
months were embittered by the destruction of his 
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church at Orltens, the conversion of his colleagues 
to Roman Catholicism, and the loss of his property. 
In the main, Pajon's views were not different from 
the orthodox Reformed system. Pajon continually 
denied the charge of Pelagianism or Arminianism, 
and declared his all^iance to the tenets of Dort. 
The discussion with Claude first sought agreement 
on the questions of total depravity and irresistible 
grace, but passed over the main contention on the 
mode of operation oi grace and the divine spirit. 
Presuppomn^ the historical operation of universal 
grace on the individual, Pajon attempted to adapt 
the doctrine of divine operation to the moral sense 
of the time, not opposing the doctrine of the work 
of grace itself. The divine spirit never operates 
immediately, but always through the Word and 
human reason; this was the only escape from the 
PietisUc ecsta^. This theory aims entirely to de- 
clare the divine woric of conversion in terms of 
morals rather than of mysticism. Furthermore, 
the powers of man are regarded as oppressed by 
ignorance rather than lost; but if the divine Word 
comes to men under proper and favorable circum- 
stances, it is accepted by the reason, which, in its 
turn, is followed by the will. The doctrine of sal- 
vation exclusively by grace alone is avoided by the 
assumption that God has so ordered all things that 
in the elect illumination through the Word must 
necessarfly occur. This God, however, is not present 
and living, but the remote Creator whose world 
moves in its appointed path. Pajon's views, per- 
meated with a deistic spirit, thus lack the orthodox 
Calvinistio sense of personal contact with God; and 
his pupils, soon passing beyond their teacher's 
position, turned to Arminianism or even to Roman 
Catholicism. (E. F. Karl Miller.) 

BtBuoGRAPBT: S. LaoheTBt, Claude Pajan^ «a vie cf aa doc- 
trine^ Qeneva, 1883; E. A. Mailhet, CJaxide Pofon, ea vie, 
eon eyoAme rdioieux, aee conirovereee, Paris, 1883. A list 
of the prindpal works called out by hia teaching is given 
m Hauclc-Henogt RE, xiv. 553. 

PALAMAS, GRE60RIUS: Greek mystic; b. at 
Constantinople in 1296; d. at Thessalonica Nov. 15, 
1359. Brought up in a fervent religious atmosphere 
and thoroughly educated, he retired to a monastic 
life at the age of twenty-one, deeply influenced by 
the Hagiorite monks, one of whom, Macarius Chry- 
Bocephalus (later bishop of Philadelphia), had intro- 
duced him to mysticism. In 1318 Palamas joined 
the monks of Athos, was a cenobite in the monastery 
of Laura from 1321 to 1324, and the community 
of Glossia from 1324 to 1326, when he entered the 
community near Bercea, where he remained, with 
ten companions, until 1331, in which year he returned 
to Athos. Here he began his literary career in 1333, 
commencing with a biography of the Hagiorite 
Peter. He was later chosen protos of Athos, but 
soon after resigned. His peace was early broken, 
however, by the controversies with Barlaam (see 
Hesychasts, (1), against whom he was chosen 
by his fellow monks as protagonist. Palamas 
accordingly resided for three years in Thessalonica. 
Suspicions of partisanship with Cantacuzenus 
against the Paheologi (possibly complicated by the 
temporary suppression of the Hesychasts in 1345) 
caused Palamas to be imprisoned for either two or 
four years. Nevertheless, in 1347 he was appointed 



archbishop of Thessalonica, a dignity which he held 
until his death. Though at first driven from the 
city by the opponents of Cantacuzenus and directed 
by the patriarch to discharge ecclesiastical functions 
in Lemnos, Palamas was soon enabled to enter 
upon his archiepiscopal duties at Thessalonica, 
where he was cordially welcomed. In 1351 he 
attended the last decisive synod at Constantinople. 
A year later he was seriously ill, and almost 
before he had recovered was called by the emperor 
to Constantinople on affairs of state, only to be 
captured by pirates on the coast of Asia Minor and 
held prisoner for a year (probably 1353-^). After 
his ransom he remained for a time in Constantinople, 
where he wrote against the Latins; and three 
years after his return home was again in controversy 
with Gregoras. 

Palamas, who incorporated quietistic mysticism 
in the Greek theological system and repulsed Latin 
scholasticism, is, next to Marcus Eugenious, the most 
influential figure in the later history of the Greek 
church, though viewed with extreme disfavor by the 
Roman Catholic Church. He was led by visions 
throughout his life and is said to have wrought 
miracles both before and after his death. He was 
regarded as a saint (though his day, Nov. 14, was 
never received in the calendar) as early as the patri- 
archate of Philotheus. The majority of Palamas' very 
numerous writings are still unprinted, those which 
have appeared being collected most conveniently in 
MPGjC 1. 771 sqq., cli. 1 sqq., cbd. 244 sqq. Against 
the Western doctrine of the Holy Ghost are directed 
the two books of " Demonstrations " and the Ant- 
epigraphai. More is known of his Hesychastic wri- 
tings, which include the dialogue of Theophanes and 
the treatises " On Sufferings and Virtues," " On 
Those who Dwell in Saintly Solitude," "Three 
Chapters on Prayer and Purity of Heart," and 
" One Hundred and Fifty Physical, Theological, 
Ethical, and Practical Chapters." Special stress 
should also be laid on his practical writings, particu- 
larly his forty-three homdies, in which the author's 
simplicity and earnestness are clearly manifest. 

(Philipp Mbtbb.) 
Biblxographt: Knimbacher, Oeechiehte, pp. 103-105, 485- 
486 et paBBim; Fsbricius-Haries, BMioiheca Oraea, zi. 
494-506, Hambuis* 1808; A. C. Demetraoopulus, Orwcia 
orihodoxa, Ldpsic, 1872; F. J. Stein, in OeaierreiDhiaGke 
VierteljaKraechrift fUr katholieche Theologie, 1873; and the 
literature under HBarcBABTB. 

PALATIIIATE, REFORMATION 19. SeeHsiDEir- 

BERO CaTECBISM. 

PALEARIO, AONIO: Italian humanist and mar- 
tjrr; b. at Veroli (50 m. s.e. of Rome) c. 1600; 
burned at the stake at Rome July 3, 1570. He 
studied at Rome 1520 and after. At the storming of 
Rome in 1527 he forsook the city and the lasting 
associations which he had formed, particularly with 
Sadoleto (q.v.), Calcagnini, and Bernardo Maffei. 
His correspondence locates him at Siena after Oct., 
1530, where for many years he displayed an eminent 
activity as teacher at the university. During that 
time he published a didactic poem, De immortalikUe 
animarum (Lyons, 1536). About 1540 a reaction 
occurred in his religious views, and in 1542 a chaige 
of heresy was lodged against him. Before the 
tribunal his enemies referred to his lAbeUus de morte 
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ChrisH, more exactly entitled: IMla pienezza, tuffir 
cierua e mdUfattione della paanone di Chrigto. In 
a DMBterly oration Paleario refuted the accuaations, 
but his enemies conspired to prevent his permanent 
appointment at Siena. In 1546 he obtained a pro- 
fessorship at Luoca. It may have been here that he 
completed a second tract against Rome: Actio in 
ponHfices Romanoi et eorum ataedas (Amsterdam, 
1696; Jena, 1728) a caustic polemic on ecclesiasti- 
cism and dogmatics. Threatened at Lucca by the 
readiness of the Senate to gratify the demands of 
the Curia, he withdrew in 1555, finding a position 
at Milan. Although again accused by the inquisition 
(1559) he vindicated himself in a tract, Pro ae ipso, 
and was acquitted. For the third time (1567), how- 
ever, the Milanese inquisitor, FrJt Angelo di Cremona, 
subjected him to prosecution; the points of accusa- 
tion being, that he had taught justification by faith, 
denied the doctrine of purgatory, disparaged monaa- 
ticism, and censured the practise of buiying the dead 
within the churches. In 1568, by imperial mandate 
in response to the requisition of Pope Pius V., he 
was conveyed to Rome for judgment. For three 
years Paleario languished in the prison of Tor di 
Nona. Tlie extract from his Roman trial proceed- 
ings (published by Fontana, in Arch, dorico della 
Societa Romana di Staria patria, Rome, 1896) gives 
detailed information concerning this period of tor- 
ture. In April, 1570, the man appears '' mellowed," 
so that he professes to believe whatever the church 
believes. Then he was compelled to make a formal 
abjuration, the literal terms of which were first 
published by P .C. F. Daunou (Easai historique sur la 
puissance temporeile des pape$f ii. 278, Paris, 1810). 
He addressed some touching letters to his wife and 
child on the day of his execution, which are preserved 



in the library at Siena, and are the last authen- 
tic witnesses on the subject of his religioua attitude. 
They contain not one word in warrant of the aeasmp- 
tion that he denied his convictions in the preseooe 
of death. His constancy is also corroborat«i by the 
sentence of June 30, declaring him " impenitent" 
In the journal of the Roman Brotherliood of 3. 
Giovanni DecoUato, whose members attended those 
who were condesmed by the Holy Office, and were 
present during the last hours of one delivered for 
execution, taking special pains to draw aome last 
word of repentance from the unfortunate victim, 
it is recorded that this devout humanist said he 
wished to die as a good Christian, which k not 
to be construed to mean in the Roman faith. 
An alleged portrait of this martyr came to light 
about 1870, an oil painting, in the municipal library 
at Veroli. Closer scrutiny revealed the fact ihtii this 
portrait, even if genuine, had been so retouched that 
the original features are no longer recognizable. 

K. Benbath. 

BnuooRAPHT: There are editioae of hie worioi at heydm, 
1552; Bremen, 1619; Amsterdam. 1006, and Jena. 172S. 
For hie life consult: The sketch by HeUbauer pre&ced to 
the Jena edition of the works; Mis. IC Toimc Lift onf 
Timea of Aonio PaUario, 2 vols., London. 1860; T. Mo- 
Crie, Progreot and Suppreuion of the Reformation in Ital^, 
Philadelphia, 1856; J. Bonnet, AoiUo Paleario, Paiis 
1862. En«. transl., London, 1864; W. M. Blackbuni, Aonia 
Paleario and hie Friende, Philadelphia, 1866; J. Stough- 
ton, FootprinU of the Italian Reformere, London, n. d.; 
Des Blarais. Aonio Paleario, Borne, 1885. On the qaes- 
tion of the authoxship of the Benefieio di Criaio coinult: 
C. Babington, The Benefit of Chrieea Death, praixAllv writr 
ten by Acnio Paleario, London, 1856; K. Beniath, in ZKG, 
i (1876), 576-506; idem in Rieuia crietiana, 1876, pp. 
3-10; F. H. Reusch, Index der verbotenen BUcher, L 383- 
384, Bonn. 1883. There is a tiansUtkm in Blaekbnxn'i 
book mentioned above. 



I. Names and Boundaries. 
Palestine and Oanaan (f 1). 
Other Names (| 2). 
n. Topography. 
In General (i 1). 
The Negeb (i 2). 

The Southern Mountain Distriotd 3) . 
The Middle Mountain District (| 4). 
The PUin of Jesreel (f 5). 
The Northern Mountain District(| 6) . 



PALESTINE. 

Hie Plains between Mountain and Coast 

(«7). 
Tlie Upper Jordan Valley: the Sea of 

Galilee (I 8). 
The Lower Jordan Valley (f 0). 
The Dead Sea (i 10). 
Eastern Palestine North^of the Yaimuk 

(I 11). 
Eastern Palestine South of the Yarmxik 

(« 12). 



m. Minerals and SoO. 
IV. Climate. 

Heat and Winds (| 1). 
Rain and Moisture (i 2). 
V. Irrigation and Fertilxty. 
VI. Flora. 
Vn. Fauna. 
VIII. Roads. 
IX. Political Divisions and Sta> 
ttsticB. 



L Names and Boundaries: In general the name 
Palestine connotes the scene of Biblical, particularly 
of Israelitic, bistoiy, though it also includes the 
Mediterranean coast and the district east of the 
Jordan. It thus extends from the desert on the 
east and south to the Mediterranean on the west 
and Hermon and Lebanon on the north. To the 
south and east the boundaries vaiy with the vicis- 
situdes of civilization. On the north Carmel (q.v.) 
might be regarded as a natural boimdary, at least 
on the coast. Some thirteen miles north of Acre, 
however, the coast plain is cut ofiF by the Jabal 
a]-Musha]^t^f marking the beginning of the " Tyr- 
ian stairs." This mountain runs eastward to the 
western range of hills of Upper Galilee, which, in 
its turn, runs first north, and then northeast, to the 
Wadi al-ljajeir north of Tibnin. From this point a 
series of hills extends to the Jabal Hunin, which 



meiges on the north in the Jabal al-Dahr. This 
forms the watershed between the Litany and the 
Jordan; and thus leads to the foot of Hermon, which 
ends this natural boimdary of Palestine on the north. 
The name Palestine is a Hellenixation of 
Pdesheth (" Philistia ") (Isa. xiv. 29, 31), and thus 
connotes "land of the Philistines." It is clear 
from Herodotus (cf. ii. 104, iii. 5 with i. 105) that 

the name of the Philistines on the coast 
X. Palestine was extended to the inhabitants of the 
and Canaan, interior. Philo, on the other hand, 

applies " Palestine " to Canaan; but 
Josephus generally restricts it to the Philistines, 
applying it but seldom to the land of the Israelites m 
of the Jews (Ant, I., vi. 4, XX., xii. 12). The Chris- 
tian use of the term is shown by Jerome, who speaks, 
commenting on Esek. xxvii., of " the land of Judea, 
which is now called Palestine." This implies the 
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i&Qci inhabited in general by the Israelites or Jews, 
obvlouiBly with special reference to the land west of 
tJie Jordan. In the Old Testament the land is 
called Canaan (see Canaan, Canaanites). The 
nortliem boundaries of this region were left unde- 
fined (Gen. X. 15-19), or were extended to the 
Euphrates (Gen. xv. 18; Ex. xxiii. 31; Deut. xi. 24); 
'while a distinction was drawn between the districts 
of Canaan conquered by the Israelites (Josh. xi. 17, 
3di. 7) and the land which they had not yet subdued 
(Josh. xiiL 2-6). The formula " from Dan to Beer- 
sheba" (II Sam.xxiv. 2, 15; I Kings iv. 25), there- 
fore, implies simply the northern and southern limits 
of the region actually occupied by Israel. Attempts 
at naore exact delimitation are found in Nimi. xxxiv. 
1—12 and Exek. xlvii. 15-20, xlviii. 1 sqq. (cf. Josh. 
xv. 2-4). In Ezek. xlvii. 19, xlviii. 28 the southern 
l>oundarie8 are given as Tamar, Meribath-kadesh 
(see XisGEB), and the ''brook of Egypt." The 
'' brook of E^t " (cf. I Kings viii. 65; II Kings 
X3dv. 7; n Chron. vii. 8) is doubtless identical 
'with the modem Wadi al-'Arish. The same bound- 
axy, partly under other names, is implied by 
N^nm. xxxiv. ^-5 and Josh. xv. 2-4. The western 
boundary is given as the Mediterranean, '* unto the 
entering in of Hamath " (Num. xiii. 21, xxxiv. 6-8; 
Josh. xiii. 5; I Kings viii. 65; Esek. xlvii. 20; Amos 
vi. 14). The northern boundary of Canaan, accord- 
ingly, is to be sought near the plain of Emesa, either 
in the Nahr al-Kabir (between Lebanon and the 
Nusairi mountains) or in the district of al-Rastun, 
the classical Arethusa (ten hours north of Riblah 
and four hours from Hamath). The determination 
of all the individual sites mentioned in the passages 
giving this western boundary is no longer possible. 
The northern boundary is given as running from 
Hamath to the east of Baal-gad at the foot of Mount 
Hermon (Josh. xiii. 5), thus comprising '' all Leb- 
anon " (cf. Num. xxxiv. 8-9; Judges iii. 3; II Kings 
xiv. 25; Ezek. xlvii. 15-17; Amos vi. 14). Hasar- 
enan, mentioned as the eastern extremity of the 
northern boundary in Num. xxxiv. 9-10 3nd Ezek. 
xlvii. 16, can not have been far from the Orontes, 
especially as the eastern boundary described 
in Num. xxxiv. 10-12 and Ezek. xlvii. 18, 
excludes the territoiy west of the Jordan. It is a 
problem whether these boundaries were baaed upon 
topographical conditions or on ethnographical dis- 
tinctions. At all events, it is noteworthy that the 
land east of the Jordan was evidently no part of 
Canaan, although laige portions of it were Israelitic 
before the Exile. 

Besides the name Judea (q.v.), the land was also 
called Idumsea, especially by Roman poets, who 
extended the term to the entire country, though 
primarily it was restricted to Hebron and its vicin- 
ity. Greek writers, on the other hand, extended 
the name Phenicia to the more south- 
a. Oflier em land. The oldest Asef3rro-Baby- 
Names. Ionian designation of Palestine is 
A-mur-ni, which comprised Palestine 
and Phenicia (see F^nicia, Phsnicianb) with 
parts of Coele-Syria. In the time of the Amama 
Tablets (q.v.) A-mur-ru was restricted to the dis- 
trict of the Lebanon and northern Phenicia, the 
southern portion of the country, as in the Egyptian 



inscriptions, being called Canaan. The inroads of 
the Hittites led the Assyrians, beginning with Tig- 
lath-Pileser III., to term Syria and Palestine the 
" land of the Hittites." Another general designa- 
tion arose later, *Ebhir nari, ** (the land) beyond 
(i.e., west of) the liver (Euphrates), and this 
name was applied to the Syrian satrapy of Persia 
from the reign of Darius I. (cf. Ezra viii. 36 
and often). Other appellations of Palestine 
have a more restricted connotation. Here 
belong ''land of Israel" (I Sam. xiu. 19), "land 
of the Hebrews " (Gen. xl. 15; Josephus and Pau- 
sanias), "the land of Yahweh" (Hos. ix. 3), "the 
house of Yahweh " (Jer. xii. 7), " the holy mountain 
of Yahweh " (Isa. xi. 9, bcv. 25), " the holy land " 
(Zach. ii. 16; II Mace. i. 7), and " the land of 
promise " (Heb. xi. 9). The Israelites were also 
held to dwell in the center of the nations and in the 
navel of the earth (Ezek. v. 5, xxxviii. 12). This 
was due, in part at least, to the position of Palestine 
between the lands of the Tigris and Euphrates to the 
north and Egypt to the south, as well as between the 
desert on the east and the sea on the west; also, in 
some measure, to the high table-land possessed by 
Israel, as well as to the fact that the nation was to 
be a center for the dissemination of true religion to 
the Gentiles (cf. Isa. ii. 1-4). 

n. Topography: The topography of Palestine is 

conditioned by a gigantic geological rift, running 

from the Bay of Elath apparently to Hermon, though 

it really continues to the valley of the Orontes and 

finally disappears north of the ancient 

z. In Antiochia. This rift, which reaches 

GeneiaL its greatest breadth and depth in the 
Dead Sep., divides the chalk plateau 
between the Syrian desert and the sea into two parts, 
designated as the districts east and west of the 
Jordan. As far north as the promontoiy of Ras 
al-Nakurah the recession of the Mediterranean has 
left the present coast plain; while from this prom- 
ontory in the north to the desert in the south there 
extends, between the mountains and the sea, a plain 
of varying breadth increasing southward and broken 
only by the range of Mt. Carmel. Between this plain, 
however, and the mountains proper comes a low hill 
country which frequently breaks the level stretches 
of the r^ion. The mountain eystem east of the 
Jordan falls abruptly to the valley of the river, but 
the western slopes are more gentle. The watershed 
is thus of great importance, especially for southern 
Palestine, furnishing the natural means of communi- 
cation for the inhabitants of the mountain region, 
and also affording numbers of small plateaus valu- 
able for cultivation. This mountain district can be 
reached from the east and west only by narrow 
vallejrs hemmed in by precipices, dhi the south, 
on the other hand, it is more eaey of access. To 
the north the mountain region spreads to the 
foothills of the ranges of Gilboa and Carmel, then 
gradually sinks to the triangular plain of Jezreel, 
and finally rises to the plateau of Galilee, which 
forms the approach to Lebanon and Antilebanon. 
Here again access to the mountain district is rela- 
tively ea^ in at least two places. The land east 
of the Jordan rises in terraces from the valley of the 
river and reaches a general level hi^er than that 
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of the mountainB west of the Jordan. The highest 
point (c. 3,990 feet) is near Hennon, and to the 
east the slope meziees imperceptibly into the 8yn>- 
Arabian desert. 

The ridge of the western mountain district pro- 
ceeds in the south from a plateau which rises to the 
west above the Wadi al-'Arabah, south of the Dead 
Sea. This arid and barren plateau is 
^ The about 70 miles in length and between 
Hegeb. 37 and 50 in width. The southern 
portion, or Jabai al-Bfal^rah, reaches an 
elevation of c. 3,240 feet. Its chief wadis, or beds 
for the winter rains to the east» are, from south to 
north, as follows: Ghamr, al-Jirafah, Raman, Abu 
Taralmah, al-Fi)^ra (in its upper course called 
Wadi Marrah), and al-Muhauwat. As to the 
west and northwest, into the Wadi al-Shara'if (ap- 
parently the middle portion of the Wadi al-'Arish) 
empties the Wadi al-BIuraiyah, which, with its sup- 
posed tributaries the Wadi al-Muzairi'ah and Wadi 
al-Blayin, drains the southern side of the plateau. 
The Wadi Jarur (the '' valley of Gerar " of Gen. 
xxvi. 17) and the vaDeys of 'Ain Igjuiis, 'Ain al- 
{[adirat, 'Ain al-!l$jiaeimah, and ' Ain al-Muwileiti also 
empty westward into the Wadi al-Shara'if . It is 
possible, however, that the more northeriy of these 
wadis empty^into the Wadi al-Saram, and thus, 
through the Wadi al-Abya4, into the Wadi al-'Arish. 
From ^he north of the highland proper comes the 
Wadi Rakhamah, which, as the Wadi Sani, unites 
with the Wadi Ghazsah. The sources of Wadi al- 
Milti lie in the Ras al-Zuweirah and it receives the 
'Ar'arah from the south, the ^aryatein from the 
north, and the al-Khalil from Hebron. Passing to 
the west under the name of Wadi al-Saba' (and 
probably also of Wadi Farah), it curves into the 
Wadi Ghassah south of Gasa. The plateau divides 
into two parts, that to the south of the Wadi 
Marrah being called Jabal al-Makrah, and that to the 
north Jabal Hadhira (probably the Hesron of Josh. 
XV. 25). The Wadi Rakhamah is conjectured to be 
the early home of the Jerahmeelites. The eastern 
declivities are barren and composed chiefly of white 
limestone, nor does reddish sandstone appear until 
the 'Arabah. On the plateau, between the " ascent 
of Akrabbim " and Kadesh lay the Zin of Numbers 
xxxiv. 4 and Josh. xv. 3 (cf. Num. zx. 1, xxvii. 14, 
xxxiii.36; Deut. xxxii. 51). The boundaiy between 
Israel and Edom accordingly traversed the southern 
portion of the plateau (cf. Num. xiii. 21, xxxiv. 3; 
Josh. XV. 1). South of the Wadi Ifarrah rises the 
Jabal Madarah, often identified with Mount Hor, 
where Aaron died (Num. xx. 22 sqq.). The Mount 
Halak of Josh. xi. 17 is newly cliscovered on the 
northern slope above the Wadi al-Marrah. A portion 
of the region to the south of the plateau, draining into 
the Wadi al-'Arish, anciently belonged to the desert 
of Paran (q. v.) . The upper southern portion of this 
wadi cut sharply to the south into the peninsula of 
Sinai, this barren region being called the Badiyat 
al-Tih, " desert of the wandering." The r^on be- 
comes less monotonous as one passes northward to 
the mountainous district already mentioned. On its 
southwest comer between the Wadi al-^uraiyah 
and the Wadi aJ-Mayin, arises the Jabal 'Araif , and 
the first signs of early permanent settlement appear. 



To the west of this mountain are the Jabal Il^imm, 
the Jabal Yalak, and the Jabal Magharah, and to the 
northwest the Jabal Hilal. To the west and the 
northwest, however, the moimtains are rei^aoed by 
barren plains extending to the Mediterranean and 
to the delta of the Nile. See Neqsb. 

Forming the connection between the nicnintain 
district of the Negeb and that of Palestine, the water- 
shed runs paralld with the coast of the Dead Sea 
northward from Tell 'Arad (16 m. s. of Hebron). 
Crossing or joining this watershed id a 
3. The northeasterly direction from the pLuns 
Southern of Tell al-Mfl]^ and Beersheba are three 
Mountain parallel lines of hills. The first of these 
District begins near Tell al-Mil^, crosses the wa- 
tershed at Khirt>at biraJ-*Add, and runs 
along the Wadi al>Wa'ar or Wadi al-Mala^p. The 
second begins at Khirbat Salan^at and joins the wa- 
tershed at Tell Zif. The third rises north of Beershe- 
ba, and, forming the watershed between the Wadi al- 
Shari'a and the Wadi al-Khalil, changes its northern 
direction to the west and meets the main watexabed 
in the ^<irat al-Balla\ This main watershed, encir- 
cling Hebron to the east, bends sharply to the north 
(w. of ^irat al-Balla') and keeps this direetioii to 
al-Khadr, east of Bethlehem. From Khiit>at belt 
'Ainun, between Bani Na'im and ^iratal-Balla', 
runs the lofty range of Kanan al-Za'faran toTa^u'ah. 
The southernmost of the fertile plateaus formed by 
these three ranges of hiUs is that of Hebron (Gen. 
xxxvii. 14), which slopes to the south and eariy be- 
came a natural point of crossing for the hi^wa]^ of 
the coimtiy. The more northern plateau is the wdl- 
watered plain of the Wadi al-'Amtb, which, as the 
Wadi al-'Areijah, empties into the Dead Sea south 
of Engedi. The second division of the southern 
mountain district, that of Jerusalem, begins at the 
al-Khadr mentioned above. Here a range from the 
west, between the Wadi al-^arar and the Wadi al- 
Sant, meets the watershed, which it diverts to the 
east for a short distance, after which it turns toward 
the north. The r^on is characterised by hills 
and smaller plateaus, the latter stretching from al- 
Birah and Ramallah to Jerusalem and Bethlehem. 
Southwest of Jerusalem it is called al-Ba]p'a or al- 
Bu^i-'ah, and has been identified since the sixteenth 
century with the vall^ of the giants of Josh. xv. 8 
and other passages. AU these plains drain into the 
Wadi al-i^arar. From the plateau of the Wadi 
Bet Qanixiah several ranges of hills run to the west 
which have long been useid for communicating with 
the coast, such as from al-Jib (Gibeon) and Nahi 
Samwil (apparently the Ephron of Josh. xv. 9). 
About 13 miles west of the watershed the plain of 
Ajalon, now called Maij ibn 'Umer, stretches south- 
west of Beth Horon along the Wadi Salman. The 
third division, the mountain district of Bethel, is a 
narrow broken district. The " Mount of Beth-el " 
(I Sam. xiii. 2) is apparently the ridge stretching north 
from Beitin to Tell ' A^ur. The northern boundaries 
are the Wadi deir Ballu( (emptying into the sea) and 
the Wadi al-'Aujah (flowing into the Joidan). 
West of the watershed certain vall^sns running north 
and south have long been the road from Sichem to 
Jerusalem. The Wadi al-Jib is flanked on the 
south by the Buij Bardawil, and on the east by the 
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Buij al-Uaanah. Still farther to the west are a num- 
ber of iaolated peaks between the wadis running to 
the coast; while from 'Ain Sinya and Jifna is a range 
whose summit formed the Roman road from Jeru- 
salexa to Cesarea, passing Tibnah, apparently the 
Timnah of the Old Testament. The entire southern 
mountain district falls away to the east to the Dead 
Sea and the Jordan Valley, the first and second group 
in three terraces and the third (at Beitin) in two, 
practically parallel with the watershed between the 
Jordan and the Mediteiranean. Since the crest of 
the range is from 2,775 to 3,100 feet above the Med- 
iterranean, and the basin of the Dead Sea over 1,200 
feet below the Mediterranean, while the air-line 
distance from the crest of the Dead Sea is only 
fifteen miles, there is a slope of extreme abruptness. 
The water flowing over such a surface can only de- 
nude it, not irrigate it. On the western slope of the 
watershed the first and second groups are remarka- 
ble for having, toward the west, a veiy clear bound- 
ary in a series of side valleys running almost 
vertically north or south, parallel with the great 
geological fault which determines the present to- 
pography of Palestine. This system of side valleys 
b^ins at the southern edge of the Wadi Mala]^, 
about five miles northwest of Beit 'Ur al-Ta^ta, con- 
tinues southward in the Wadi al-Mi^tali, and at the 
Wadi Salman broadens out into the plain of Ajalon. 
In the south of this vallev the Wadi al-Najil forms 
the boimdary between the plateau proper and the 
western foothills, as does the Wadi al-^ur south of 
the Wadi al-San^. Even farther south there are 
traces of an elevated edge of the foothills running 
toward the coast, as Idna, Bet 'Auwa, Khirbat 
Jeimar, and Tell Khuwileif ah. At the latter hill the 
border is reached between the Wadi al-Shari'a and 
the Wadi al-Khalil; and the low hill country formed 
by this intersection is the Shephelah, or '' plain," 
of the Old Testament. 

The middle mountain district, bounded on the 
north by the plain of Jesreel, falls into two groups. 
The southern of these extends from the Wadi deir 
Ballut in the west and the Wadi al-'Aujah in the 
east to the Wadi al-Sha'ir in the west 
4. The and the Wadi al-Qumr in the east. 
Middle Here again the declivity to the bed of 
Mountam the Jordan is very steep and precipi- 
District. tous. The numerous side valleys (run- 
ning north and south) of the first terrace 
are maikedly fertile. Some three miles north of Tell 
A^ur, the great watershed bends to the east, but 
resumes its northern course after three miles to the 
peak of al-Tuwanik, whence it runs westward to the 
Jabal al-Tor, the Gerizim of the Old Testament. 
Again running to the north, it passes the site of the 
ancient Sichem and includes the Jabal Aslamiyah, 
the Old-Testament Ebal. The aridity of Ebal to- 
gether with its northern position explain why the 
curses were given from Ebal and the blessings were 
pronounced from the relatively fertile Gerizim (cf . 
Deut. xi. 29; Josh. viii. 33). The northern group 
of the middle mountain district runs from al-Tuwa- 
nik and the Wadi al-Sha'ir to the plain of Jezreel. 
The watershed approaches the valley of the Jordan, 
being within ten miles of it at the Ras Ibzi): and 
the Jabal Fu]^u'ah (the Gilboa of I Sam. xxxi. 1 and 



n Sam. i. 21). First running north, it bends north- 
west and falls away steeply to the plain of Jezreel. 
The eastern terrace system stops at al-Tuwanik, 
its place being taken by four parallel ridges running 
southeast, enclosing beautiful open valleys. The 
largest of these valleys is the Wadi Far'ah, which 
includes the fertile plain of al-Makhnah, probably 
the Michmethah of Josh. xvii. 7. But with Jabal 
Fuku'ah these valleys stop, and the region between 
the watershed of the Jordan becomes traversed by 
short valleys cutting through the plain of Beisan, the 
Beth-shean of Josh. xvii. 11 and Judges i. 27. West 
of the watershed fertile plains are scattered among 
the hills, especially along the upper and middle Wadi 
Sal)^ south of Janin. The latter plain is called 
SahJl 'Arrabah and contains the Tdl Dotan, the 
Dothan of Gen. xxxvii. 17. The heights at Kafr 
Kud and the hill country of BUad al-Ruf^di loosely 
connect the middle mountain district with Carmel 
(q.v.). 

The plain of Jezreel is a right-angled tnangle, 
its hsrpotenuse running from Janin to the south- 
eastern foot of Carmd, its eastern side defined 
by Jabal Fuku'ah and Tabor, and 

5. The the north by Tabor and Carmel. 
Plahi of The plain lies 185-230 feet above the 
JezreeL Mediterranean, into which it drains 

through the Nahr al-Mukaa^tS the 
Kishon of Judges v. 21 and I Kings xviii. 40. The 
edges of the plain being higher than its center, 
the middle is often marshy, so that only the edges of 
the plain are habitable. The soil is extraordinarily 
fertile on account of early volcanic deposits; the 
watershed is in the east, in the deep valleys which 
open the way to the valley of the Jordan on either 
side of the Jabal al-Da^. In the south the valley 
is traversed by the Nahr Jalud, which runs beside 
an important ancient route from Zar'in to the 
Jordan. The much narrower valley of the north 
is drained by the Wadi al-Sharrar or the Wadi al- 
Birah. 

The northern mountain region is divided into the 
districts of Lower and Upper Galilee. The former 
extends from the Jordan and the Sea of Galilee in the 
east to the plain of Acre in the west, and from the 
plain of Jezreel in the south to the heights of al- 
Ramah and the Wadi al-' Amud on the Sea of Galilee 
in the north. It falls into several ranges of lulls 

running parallel from west to east and 

6. The divided by small plains. The southern 
Northern group, commonly named after Nazareth, 
Mountain begins with wooded hills, and northeast 

District of Nazareth Tabor reaches an elevation 
of 1,730 feet. The second range of 
hills includes the Jabal Tur'an, the TSjam Qat^in, 
and the so-called Manarah (" watch tower ") on the 
Sea of Galilee. The southern plain, or Wadi Rum- 
manah, is small; but the northern, or Sahal Bat- 
tof, is larger, and may correspond to the valley of 
Jiphthah-el on the boundary between Zebulun and 
Asher (Josh. xix. 14, 27). The third range of hiUs 
is the al-Shaghur, which begins in the west at the 
village of Shafa 'Amr and rises with ever-increaa- 
ing breadth toward the northeast and east until it 
ends in the precipitous heights (especially the Jabal 
al-Daidabah, the Jabal ^anzirah, and the Ras 
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Kruman) between the Wadi al-Qamxnam and the 
Wadi al-Raba<}iyah on the lake of Gennesaret. 
From the western foot of Tabor the watershed pro- 
ceeds west until near Nazareth, when it turns north- 
east to the volcanic peak of $am ^\\m. It then 
resumes its western direction to the center of the 
district, when it again turns to the east, and joins 
the Jabalat al-'Arus, the southern boundaiy of 
the mountain district of Upper Galilee. It then 
stretches north to the vicinity of Marun al-Rase 
when it turns to the east, unites with the northerly 
range on the eastern bonier of Upper Galilee, and 
ends in the Jabal al-Dahr, which separatee the Nahr 
al-^Iasimiyah from the Nahr al-Qa^bani. The range 
which forms the southern boundiiary of the plateau of 
Upper Galilee begins near 'Akka and runs eastward 
via the Nabi Haidar, the Jabalat al-'Arus, ^fad 
and the Jabal Kan'an to the Jordan below the Jisr 
Banat Ya'^ub. The eastern range is rather wide 
in the south, including the Jabal ^ad (which in- 
cludes Biairon, the " waters of Merom " of Josh, 
xi. 5, 7), and the Jabal Jarmak, the highest mountain 
of Galilee (nearly 3,700 feet.) From the Jabal 
^ad several roads run to important points. Near 
the ancient city of Kadesh ihe line of hills divides 
into several parallel chains, but near Mais it unites 
with the watershed and thus reaches the plateau 
of Maij 'Ayun and the Jabal al-Dahr. The western 
border of Upper Galilee begins in the south at the vil- 
lage Kisra and runs parallel to the coast to Khirbat 
Salam on the Wadi al-Qajair. This range is pierced 
by certain valleys which afford communication be- 
tween the plateau and the coast. The northern 
boundary is formed by the heights between Khirbat 
Salam and Hunin. Within the irregular quadrangle 
of the plateau of Upper Galilee two ranges of hills 
run northwest, the one from Jabal Jarmal^ to Khir- 
bat Balat, and the other from Jabal al-Ghabiyah 
(s.w. of Kadesh) to Khirbat al-Ya4un near Tibnin. 
Between the two ranges are fertile wooded plateaus. 

The plains between the mountains and the coast 
b^n immediately south of Has al-Na^urah or Jabal 
al-Musha^^a^. The first is the plain of Acre stretch- 
ing to the northern foot of Carmel, the northern 
portion being fertile; the center a 
7. The marshy district between Acre and 

Plains be- Shafa 'Amr watered by the Nahr 
tween Moun- Na'aman (the classical Belus) ; and the 

tain and southern part constituting the vicinity 
Coast of the Lower Kishon. The plain to the 
west of Carmel is narrow, though fer- 
tile. Near the ruins of T^i^turah were the heights 
of Dor (Josh. xi. 2; I Kings iv. 11). South of the 
Nahr al-Zar1pi begins the plain of Sharon distin- 
guished for its vegetation (Cant. ii. 1; Isa. xzxv. 2). 
It extends southward to the mouth of the Nahr 
Rubin and westward to the foot of the mountain 
district, its length being about forty-three miles and 
its width reaching twelve miles at Jaffa. It is, in 
general, level, though small groups of hills are not 
infrequent. In the north considerable portions are 
tised only for pasturage, but between Jaffa and al- 
Ramlah the plain is well settled. Near the coast 
runs a range of sandy hills which holds the water 
that collects in the plain, thus forming numerous 
marshes. South of the plain of Sharon stretches 



the Shephelah, or " plain." Between this and the 
plain of the Philistines there is no natural bofundazy, 
and it is evident that the Shephelah -wbs ezteoded 
far westward (cf. Josh. xv. 33 sqq.). Nor is there 
any strict delimitation of this region even to the 
west. On its eastern edge, on the other hand, vari- 
ous ranges of hiUs run west and northwest, forming 
the watershed between the numerous valleys of the 
irregular country. Laige plains are found near 
'A^ (Ekion), Jabna (Jabneh), Asdud (Asfadod), 
and 'Ara)^ al-Manschiyah. Near Asdud begins a 
range of hills gradually increasing in height to the 
east and southeast, dividing the region of the Nahr 
Sukrair from the Wadi al-Qasi, while farther south 
they turn to the west for some twelve miles. An- 
other range runs from Asdud parallel with the coast 
south to Sumsum and Dair Aoiaid; but at the Wadi 
al-Shari'a this hill countiy ends, and farther south 
the Negeb b^^ins. A shephelah of the northeni 
mountain district of Israel is mentioned once in 
Josh. xi. 16, but this district is not noted elsewhere. 
Of the coast little need be said. It runs fairfy 
straight from Tell Raf a^ to Caimel, in places rising 
abruptly from the sea, as at Ascalon, Jaffa, T^nturah 
'Atlit, and Acre. The sole natural harbor of Pales- 
tine is the bay between Acre and Haifa; but this 
harbor is now so choked with sand as to be prac- 
tically useless. 

The name of the river Jordan (Heb. Yarden; 
Arab. Urdutij more commonly Shari'at al-kabirah, 
" Great Watering-place **) is of uncertain etymology 
and meaning. It arises at the foot of Heimon from 
three springs: the Nahr al-0afbani, 
8. The Upper the NsJir al-Laddan, and the Nahr 
Jordan Val- Baniyas, the first rising half an hour 
ley; the Sea north of Hazbaiya, the second on TeU 
of Galilee, al-lgladi, and the third at Baniyas. 
These three sources unite five miles 
s. of Tell al-^a^i c. 130 feet above the sea. The 
river then flows rapidly through a small plain, the 
Ar4 al-Qulah, fifteen zniles long by six wide, fertile 
and richly watered both by the Jordan and by many 
small streams from the east and west, but very im- 
healthy. The end of this swampy district is formed 
by the pear-shaped Ba^^rat al-Qulah, which has 
evidently decreased greatly in sise since the days of 
Joeephus (cf. War, IV., i. 1). The river is here some 
six feet above the level of the Mediterranean. Is- 
suing from the Ba^^t al-Qulah, the Jordan flows 
south over a rocky bed hemmed in by high cliffs of 
basalt. A little over a mile south of the lake is the 
ford of the old *' way of the sea " (Isa. ix. 1) from 
Damascus, and the river is here forty feet below 
the surface of the Mediterranean. The Sea of Gali- 
lee (Lake of Gennesaret) is the most beautiful part 
of the Jordan valley, except the sourees at Mount 
Heimon. It is twdve miles long, and five wide at 
Tiberias; its waters are sweet, fairiy clear, and ex- 
tremely rich in fish. It is, however, exposed to 
violent wind storms from north, northwest, and 
southeast (cf. Mark iv. 35-^1). It seems always to 
have been named after some neighboring locality. 
In the Old Testament it is called the " sea of Chin- 
neroth *' or " Chinnereth " (Num. xxxiv. 11; Josh, 
xii. 3, xiii. 27), this being the name of a city north 
of Rakkath (Josh. xix. 35; cf. I Kings xv. 20); and 
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in the New Testament, the '' lake of Gennesaret " 
(Luke V. 1; cf. Matt. xiv. 34; Mark vi. 53) from a 
Hi'nuU district on its northwest shore (Matt. xiv. 34; 
Marie vi. 53); the " sea of Galilee " (Matt. iv. 18, 
^. 29; Mark i. 16, vii. 31); and the " sea of Tibe- 
rias " (John vi. 1, xxi. 1), the latter giving rise to 
its modem Arab name, Ba^ Tabariya^b. 

From the southwestern comer of the Sea of Gali- 
lee the Jordan flows west, then turns southward and 
preaerves this general course to the Dead Sea, 
receiving, among other streams, the 
9- The Nahr Yarmuk, and the Nahr al-ZarV:a 
Lo^rer Jor- (the Jabbok of the Old Testament). 
dan Valley. From the Sea of Galilee to the Dead 
Sea the distance is nearly seventy 
miles, and the fall of the Jordan between these points 
is 570 feet. The bed of the river becomes a loose 
marl and loam, and the water changes to a dirty 
yellow. The region along the banks is divided into 
two parts, the general district being called al-Ghor 
{*' depression "), this including the entire basin, 
w^hile the river bed itself and the rich vegetation near 
its shores are comprised imder the name al-Zor. Gen- 
erally the water of the river is hidden under a mass 
of v^etation, but after the rainy season it frequently 
covers the trees on its usual bank (cf. I Chron. xii. 
15; Ecclus. xxiv. 26). The western bank, which 
alone is thus far well known, varies greatly in 
breadth. South of the Sea of Galilee a plain begins 
with a breadth of one and a half to three miles, 
widening out near the old Beth-shean, where the 
Nahr Jalud discharges. It thus presents the fomi 
of a triangle, its northem side measuring from thir- 
teen to fifteen miles and its eastern side, to the mouth 
of the Wadi MalQi, eleven miles. The entire region 
is rich in water and shows numerous traces of an- 
cient canals. The plain east of the Jordan is here 
about two miles broad. Between the Wadi al- 
Malib and the Wadi Abu Sidrah the last foothills of 
the westem mountain district confine the river to 
its bed. South of the Wadi Abu Sidrah the plain 
again reaches a breadth of five to seven miles. In 
the vicinity of the ^m Sartabah the Ghor pene- 
trates deeply into the open valley of the mountain 
district. The heights on the westem bank are so 
firm that frequently the Jordan tributaries are 
obliged to run parallel to the main stream for a con- 
siderable distance, this being the case especially with 
the lower course of the Wadi Far'ah. In winter, 
moreover, the entire vicinity to the east becomes a 
large lake, called Wata^ al-Ehatalin. In the inmie- 
diate neighborhood of Jericho, beginning with the 
Wadi al-Nuwai'imah, is a level plain sloping to the 
Jordan, its lower part traversed by the Wadi al- 
$alt. From this point, however, to the Dead Sea 
the soil beconoes barren; and this region, ** the val- 
ley of Achor," is in the Old Testament an example 
of a desolate wildemess (Isa. Ixv. 10; Hos. il. 17; 
cf. Josh. zv. 7). At l^^r al-Yahud the marl hills 
bend back from the Jordan and are lost in the hill 
country. At several places, as near Jericho, a second 
shore, about fifty feet above the present bank of 
the river, rises at a distance from the stream. On 
this elevation spreads the arid region sometimes 
called 'Arabhah in the Old Testament (Deut. iii. 17; 
U Sam. ii. 29; cf. Deut. xxxiv. 3; Josh. xiii. 27), 



though this generally connotes the district north 
and south of the Dead Sea. The topography east 
and west of the Jordan above the Dead Sea is prac- 
tically the same. The oasis of Jericho, with the 
wells 'Ain al-Sultan and 'Ain Duk, on the east cor- 
responds to the Abel-shittim of Num. xxxiii. 49 
(cf. Num. XXV. 1; Mic. vi. 5); while the westem 
district was called the plains of Jericho (Josh. v. 
10; II Kings xxv. 5), and the eastern the plains of 
Moab (e.g.. Num. xxii. 1). The land inunediately 
surrounding the Jordan, perhaps from the Jabbok 
to the sites of Sodom and Gomorrah, was termed the 
"plain of Jordan" (I Kings vii. 46; cf. Deut. 
xxxiv. 3), though elsewhere the name is restricted 
to the vicinity of Jericho (Neh. iii. 22, xii. 28). 

In summer the Jordan can be crossed in a nimi- 
ber of places, there being five fords between the 
Baljurat al-Qulah and the Sea of Galilee, and fifty- 
four between the latter and the Dead Sea. These 
are very unequal in their distribution. On extremely 
rare occasions, as in 1267, the river bed becomes 
dry through land-slides, thixs explaining the event 
recorded in Josh. iii. 13-17. 

The Dead Sea is generally tem:ied in the Old Tes- 
tament the " salt sea " (cf. Nimi. xxxiv. 3, 12; 
Josh. XV. 2, 5), a phrase used to explain the older 
name, " sea of the plain " (Deut. iii. 17; Josh. iii. 
16). It is likewise known as the " east 

10. The sea " (e.g., Ezek. xlvii. 18) in contra- 
Dead Sea. distinction from the westem sea, or 
Mediterranean. Called the Salt Sea or 
the Sea of Sodom in the Talmud, and the Sea of 
Asphalt by Josephus and Pliny, its designation of 
Dead Sea is found in Pausanias and Justin, and 
especially in Jerome. The Arabs term it Batir Lut, 
or '' Sea of Lot." Its surface is about 1,290 feet 
below that of the Mediterranean, its length is about 
forty-six miles, and its maximum breadth (from 
'Ain Jidi, or Engedi, to the mouth of the Amon) is 
about eleven miles. Its depth varies from 1,310 
feet in the north to eighteen feet in the south. The 
northem and southem shores are flat, the latter 
being practically a salt marsh and receiving the 
water of several wadis, among them the Wadi al- 
IJIuratii, which apparently corresponds to the 
" brook Zered " of Num. xxi. 12; Deut. ii. 13-14. 
The " brook of the willows " (Isa. xv. 7) may be 
the lower part of this same wadi. The westem and 
eastern shores of the Dead Sea are boimded by 
steep hills, the peak north of the Wadi al-Sayal 
being 2,295 feet above the Dead Sea. These moim- 
tains do not, as a rule, fall away abruptly to the 
water on the westem coast, but on the east, where 
some of the hills are over 4,300 feet in height, the 
coast is extremely precipitous, especially north of 
al-Iisan. The water of the Dead Sea is a concen- 
trated lye, its salts including chlorid, bromid, 
natrium, magnesium, kalimn, and calcium. The 
salinity varies in parts of the surface and also in 
proportion to depth. This lye of the sea is due to 
two causes: the minerals carried down by the rivers 
flowing into the sea; and the constant evapora- 
tion in the hot, dry air which hovers over the deep 
basin of the Dead Sea. The high specific gravity of 
the water, which is six times more salt than the 
ocean, both prevents organic bodies from sinking 
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in it, and also renders animal life impossible in its 
waters. Nevertheless, on its surface and in the 
slime of the northern shore pathogenic bacteria 
have recently been found; and in less salty por- 
tions, as at Engedi and the mouths of the eastern 
wadis, even fish may survive. The shores are bar- 
ren, except in the fresher districts just mentioned. 
In Gen. xiii. 10, and xix. 25, the origin of the Dead 
Sea is connected with the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah; while in Gen. xiv. 3 the name of 
the plain now covered by its waters is given as Sid- 
dim. The geological view is that the Dead Sea is a 
continuation of the fault of the Jordan valley, this 
rift dating from the end of the tertiary period. 
The sea was then more shallow than at present, but 
already strongly impregnated with mineral salts; 
and is conjectured to have extended from the pres- 
ent peak of al-Bishah in the Wadi al-'Arabah to 
the vicinity of the Sea of Galilee. Six periods are 
distinguished by geologists in the history of the 
Dead Sea, the last, accompanied by an earthquake 
and occurring early in the historical alluvial period, 
being held to include the destruction of the " cities 
of the plain." These cities, which comprised, be- 
sides Sodom and Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboiim, and 
Zoar (Gen. xiv. 2, 8; cf. Deut. xxix. 22; Hos. xi. 
8), were "overthrown" by God (Deut. xix. 22; 
Isa. xiii. 19; Jer. xlix. 18; Amos iv. 11). Zoar, 
which escaped destruction, was situated on the 
southeast diore of the sea in the vicinity of the 
Khirbat al-!^yah, and in its neighborhood (cf. 
Gen. xix. 20 sqq.) ky Sodom and Gomorrah. The 
allusions to brimstone, fire, and smoke (Gen. xix. 
24, 28; cf. Wisd. x. 6, 7) doubtless refer to the 
spontaneous combustion of the masses of asphalt 
and petroleum, mingled with inflammable gases, 
emitted by the earthquakie. 

The land east of the Jordan is essentially a con- 
tinuous plateau, merging on the east into the desert 
and on the west into wadis, and rising in the center 
into long ranges of hills. The region falls into four 
chief divisions. The first is the district 

zi. Eftstnn north of Yarmuk, including the Jaulan, 
Palestine the Nukra, the Lejah, and the Jabal 

North of the Qauran; the second is the 'Ajlun be- 
Yarmuk. tween the Yarmuk and the Nahr al- 
Zarka; the third the Balka between 
the Nahr al-Zarka and the Wadi al-Mojib; and the 
fourth al-Karak between the Wadi al-Mojib and 
the Wadi al-Qasa. The first division extends much 
farther toward the east than do the others. The 
most northern division has never had a uniform 
name, a fact readily explicable from the varying 
conformation of the districts belonging to it. These, 
proceeding from west to east, are as follows. Above 
the upper course of the Jordan and the Sea of Gali- 
lee rises the plateau of the Jaulan, so-called from 
the Golan of Deut. iv. 43, etc. (see GAULANma). 
It begins at the southeastern foot of Hermon and 
slopes to the south and southwest. Its average 
height is 2,275 feet; and in the northeast are a 
series of extinct volcanoes along the west bank of 
the Wadi al-Rukkad. The northern and middle 
portions of the Jaulan are stony and barren, but 
the southern part, covered with dark brown earth of 
volcanic origin, is extraordinarily fertile. While 



the stony region is rich in springs, the remainder is 
not weU watered, its eprings being mostly on -Jbe 
declivities, where the villages are situated. The 
slope to the Jordan, as far as the Baf^at al-Hvlah, 
is quite steep. The valleys opening on the Lake 
of Tiberias are relatively short, and some of them 
are extremely deep and steep. The general slope 
of the plateau to this lake and to the Yarmuk is 
steep at first, but later becomes more gentle. East 
of the upper Wadi al-Rukk&d stretches the plateau 
of al-Jaidur, which forms the watershed between 
the region around Damascus and the Jordan. Ba- 
shan (q.v.) is doubtless the region called Nukra by 
the Bedouins (see Bashan). The Nukra is jcnned 
on the east by the Lejah, a rough and almost inac- 
cessible region (see TsACHONmB). The lava which 
abounds in it comes from the Jabal Qauran or the 
Jabal al-Druz (the " mountun of Bashan " ctf Pa. 
Ixviii. 15), which farther south forms the eastern 
boundary of the Nukra. The name Qauran is also 
applied to the fertile plain to the west, so that the 
Qauran and the Nukra coincide. The Qauran of 
Esekiel xlvii. 16, 18, however, is not to be sou^t 
in this region, but in the northeastern isomer of 
the boundary of Caru&an as delimited by the prophet. 
South of the Jabal Qauran and the Nukra stretches 
the steppe ol al-Qaouul, deariy distinguished by 
its yellow soil from the volcanic land of the Nukra. 
Much of its soil, however, consists of pulverised 
silicate, and running water and springs are entirely 
lacking, the very vegetation showing that here the 
desert begins. Farther to the west rises a group 
of hills, called al-Zumal, about 300 feet above the 
plain of Dar'a or Dar'at (the Edrei of Num. xxi. 33) 
and 2,150 feet above the Bfediterranean. The 
northern portion of the Qamad lies between Tur- 
rah, Dar'a, and al-Ramtah; and the southern 
stretches beyond al-Afdain. The greatest breadth 
is about seven miles and the length thirty-five miles. 
Only the northern edges are cultivated, for the sofl 
is arid and barren. Except for the shorter valleys 
of the Jaulan which empty into the Jordan or the 
Sea of Galilee, all the streams of this northernmost 
portion of the Blast Jordan district flow into the 
Yarmuk or Shari'at al-Manadirah. 

The 'Ajlun, the second district of the land east 
of the Jordan, extends from the Jarmuk southward 
to the Nahr al-Zarka, or Jabbok. Along the lower 
com-se of the Yarmuk, 540 feet below the Mediter- 
ranean, a small kettle-shaped plain contains six hot 
springs, five on the right bank and one on the left. 
The highland of the 'Ajlun forms the 
I a. Eastern watershed between the Jordan on the 

Palestine west, the Yarmuk on the north and 
South of the northeast, and the Nahr al-Zarka on 

Yarmuk. the south; and is called in the north 
Jabal 'Ajlun and in the south Jabal 
Ifi'nu}. From al-^^ the ridge bends south- 
ward, the peaks Ras Harakla, Ras Imnif , Unmi al- 
Daraj, Ras al-Fanadik, and al-Manarah marking 
the watershed between the Jordan wadis and the 
tributaries of the Wadi Warran, which, under the 
name of Wadi al-Shallalah, drains into the Yar- 
muk from the south. The range is densely wooded, 
and is continued from near Sakib by the Jabal 
Mi'ra4to the southwest, ending near Uie Tulul al- 
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Dahaby whoae two peaks fall away abruptly to the 
Nahr ai-Zar^a. Toward the east the Jabal 'Ajlun 
changes into a rolling hill countiy which finally 
reaches the Nahr al-Zar^j^a. Its breadth from east 
to west varies from seven to ten miles, and at Tell 
al-^anafirah and the more southern Bifyah it 
meiges with the Qamad. The southern portion 
has a number of wells, but the northern is water- 
less. The declivities toward the Nahr al-Zar^ are 
in part wooded and watered, but are often bald; 
and the middle portions are less steep than either 
the uppermost or the lowest parts. West of the 
Jabal 'Ajlun and the Jabal Bii'ra4 stretches a 
highland pierced by numerous wadis and with 
many springs, still bearing renmants of once rich 
forests. The doeer the Jordan is approached, the 
balder are the declivities, and the steeper, stonier, 
and deeper the valleys. The chief tributaries of 
the Jordan, from north to south, are the Wadi al- 
'Arab, Wadi Yabis, Wadi Kafrinji (or Wadi 'Aj- 
lun), and Wadi Rajib. The district of al-Baltui 
lies between the Nahr al-Zar^ and the Wadi al- 
Mojib. Stretching south from the former, the land 
rises with considerable steepness to the Jabal JU'ad 
(evidently the Gilead of the Old Testament; see 
Peil&a). This range reaches its highest point in 
the western Jabal G^ha' (3,380 feet), from ^e sum- 
mit of which a panorama of Palestine may be ob- 
tained from the Dead Sea to Hermon. In the east 
the range sinks to the plateau of al-Bu^ai'ah, slo- 
ping away north and east, and on the south merg- 
ing in the watershed which separates the sources 
of the Nahr al-Zar)^a from the wadis which empty 
into the Jordan. From this watershed a ridge ex- 
tends southward to Ma'in. The southern part of 
the plateau is traversed by the Wadi Haidan, or 
Wadi al-Walah, and falls away to the bed of the 
Wadi Mojib, which at 'Ar'ftir is 300 feet below the 
level of the Mediterranean. 

in. Minerals and Soil: Palestine is mostly cal- 
careous in formation; though Nubian sandstone 
occurs in the faults near the Jordan valley east of 
the Dead Sea. Beneath this sandstone lie permo- 
carboniferous limestone and sandstone, resting on 
an old volcanic crystalline formation with veins of 
porphyiy and diorite. Several varieties of marble 
are found, as well as basalt (from the tertiary period) 
and lava (from the later diluvial age). Though 
there is no evidence of volcanic action since the age 
of man, the Tell al-'Ajjul on the Jabal al-Da^ is 
an old crater, and tufa and other volcanic products 
are found northeast of Tabor, between Nazareth 
and the Sea of Galilee and as far as the plain of 
Jesreel. Volcanic basalt likewise occurs in Moab 
(as at Diban and Jabal Shittan); while flint is seen 
in the desert of Judah, near Jerusalem, and in 
'Ajlun. The hills both east and west of the Jordan 
abound in caves, as in the vicinity of Bit Jibrin 
and in Mount Carmel (cf. Amos ix. 3). Earth- 
quakes are not uncommon in Palestine, but are 
non-volcanic (I Sam. xiv. 15; Amos i. 1; Zech. 
xiv. 5; and Matt, xxvii. 51); prophets and poets 
often picture the terrors of earthquake to heighten 
the appearance of God in judgment (Ps. xix. 8, 16, 
eziv. 4, 6-7; Isa. xiii. 13; Eaek. xxxviii. 19 sqq.; 
Mie. i. 3^). Two earthquake sones may be dis- 



tinguished: one from I>iart)akr on the upper Tigris, 
running, by way of Edessa, Mambij on tiie Euphra- 
tes, and Aleppo, to Antioch, where it turns south 
and parallels the Syrian coast to Ascalon and Gasa; 
and the other from 'Ain Jab in northern Syria, 
crossing the first sons at Aleppo, and coinciding 
with the Bi^' between Lebanon, Antilebanon, and 
the rift of the Jordan. The remains of ancient 
iron mines have been discovered in the district 
east of the Jordan; and the minerals of the Dead 
Sea and its vicinity are of distinct conunercial value. 
On its shores are found petroleum, pure asphalt, 
and cretaceous asphalt. The latter is found in laige 
quantities in the desert of Judah, together with 
cretaceous phosphates containing remains of fossil 
fish. The water of the Dead Sea, moreover, occar 
sionally casts up masses of asphalt. Phosphates of 
high percentage are found east of the Jordan; and 
in the soKsalled lower terraces are rock salt, chrom- 
oxid, and sulfur. The " slime pits " of Gen. xiv. 
10 probably imply the emergence of masses of 
petroleum and asphalt through the diluvial forma- 
tions of the higher and lower terraces. The arable 
soil of Palestine varies greatly in formation. Pres- 
ent conditions west of the Jordan are unfavorable 
to the production of humus; but east of the Jordan, 
where the arfoorage is more abundant and the rocks 
consequently more covered, circiunstances are far 
better. Here, when the upper surface of the rock 
breaks up under the influence of air and moisture, 
a red, loamy earth is left which, when properiy irri- 
gated, well repays agriculture. Still more fruitful 
is the soil produced by decomposition of lava. In 
many places, however, as on the coast plain and 
in the Jordan Valley, ihe soil is composed of a mari 
or sand which defies all attempts at irrigation. 

IV. CUmate: The land west of the Jordan, lying 
between 31^ and 32^ north latitude, belongs to the 
northern subtropical region and agrees generally 
in climate with the Mediterranean countries. The 
year thus falls into a hot, rainless period, and a 
cool, rainy season. On the coast Uie climate is 
mild and even; in the mountains it is 
z. Heat and more inclement and variable; the Jor- 
Winds. dan valley approximates tropical con- 
ditions; and east of the river the vi- 
cinity of the desert is not without influence. The 
mean temperature on the coast is 20.5^ C, but at 
Jerusalem 17.1^. In the mountains the heat in- 
creases rapidly from April to May from 14.7^ to 
20.7^ reaching 24.5^ in August, falling to 15.5<> in 
November, and being at the minimum, 8.8*^ C, in 
February. The hottest days (generally in May, June, 
and September) range from 37** to 44° C. in the 
shade; the coldest (in Januaiy) sink to —4° C. The 
temperature frequently varies greatly during the 
day, ranging from 7.4° to 7.7° C. in December, Janu- 
ary, and February, and from 12.8° to 13.1° C. froiA 
May to October. This variability is due to the sud- 
den cooling of the air by the strong radiation from 
the surface of the ground. The unhoalthful conse- 
quences of this variability are lessened by the low 
humidity, even in the hot months. East of the 
Jordan the contrast between the temperature of 
day and night seems to be still greater than west 
of the river. The winds of Palestine are dosely 
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connected with thoee of other Mediteiranean coun- 
tries. From May to October diy winds from the 
northwest, west, and north prevail at Jerusalem 
and in the western mountain district; but in Sep- 
tember and October frequent east and southeast 
winds increase the heat. In winter west and south- 
west winds prevail and bring rain (cf. Luke xii. 
54-55). Except for these phenomena, the land 
west of the Jordan has a tolerably regular alterna- 
tion of land and sea breezes, divided partly into 
annual and partly into daily interchanges. In the 
hot season the Syrian moimtains are heated much 
more rapidly than the Mediterranean. The hot air 
consequently rises to the upper atmosphere and 
passes to the sea, while the cooler layers from the 
water go toward the land. In the winter the re- 
verse is the case; and these alternations are re- 
peated daily on a small scale. At times, however, 
the meeting of the air currents produces severe 
whiri winds which last an hour, or evenionger. The 
north wind is cold (Job xzxvii. 9); the west wind 
moist; the east wind diy; and the comparatively 
rare south wind wann. The east wind is refreshing 
in winter, but in summer its heat, dryness, and 
dust are distressing. The most destructive and 
unhealthful wind, however, is the sirocco from the 
southeast, especiaUy as it is often vicdent and pro- 
ductive of severe whirlwinds (cf. Job i. 19; Jer. 
xviii. 17; Esek. zvii. 10; Jonah iv. 8). 

The rainy season, from October to Bfay, falls into 
three divisions. The first of these is the early rains 
(James v. 7), which extend from October or Novem- 
ber to the middle of December and prepare the 
parched ground for plowing. The second division, 

from the middle of December to the 

2. Rain and middle or end of March, satiuates the 

Moisture, ground and fills the wells, pools, and 

cisterns. The third division, or late 
rains of April and May, permits the wheat to ear. 
These divisions are separated by a series of rainless 
days; and the description of spring in Cant. ii. 11- 
12, refers to the time after the dose of the winter 
rain. The annual precipitation is veiy uneven, 
67.5 per cent falling in December and January. 
From May to September there is scarcely any rain, 
but the place of rain is taken, to some extent, by 
the dew brought by the sea breeses, especially in 
the spring, though rain falls in abundance in 
September and ()ctober (cf. Job xxix. 19; Cant. v. 
2). There is frequently a heavy mist at dawn, 
which is gradually dissipated by the sun. But 
with the hot sirocco, all moisture, and even the 
dew, vanishes. In summer there are no storms, 
so that the thunder and rain in the wheat harvest, 
mentioned in I Sam. xii. 17-18, produced terror. 
Storms are frequent, however, in the other months, 
especially in April and May. Snow falls almost 
eveiy winter, but seldom remains more than a few 
days. Hail likewise falls in winter (cf . Job xxxviii. 
22; Isa. xxx. 30; Hag. ii. 17). The climatic con- 
ditions of the Jordan valley are little known. The 
temperature, however, seems to be high, and the 
precipitation relatively slight. Snow is apparently 
unknown in Jericho, thou^ it occasionally falls at 
Tiberias. In the Jordan valley south winds blow 
ia summer^ and north winds in winter, these phe- 



nomena seemingly being due to barometric condi- 
tions over the Dead Sea. There b no reason to 
suppose that the climate of Palestine has changed 
in the historic period, though the heavy woods 
mentioned in the Bible (cf. Josh. xvii. 15; Isa. ix. 
18; Jer. iv. 7, 29) have greatly diminished. It is 
probable that the mountains west of the Jordan 
were once densely wooded, and it is not impossible 
that deforestation has caused a diminution of the 
rainfall, though with little general effect on the 
climate. It may also be conjectured that the op- 
position of the seasons has been intensified; though 
here, again, no alteration of the mean annual tem- 
perature can be assumed. 

V. Irrigation and Fertility: The few permanent 
rivers of Palestine are not of a character avaflable 
for irrigation, even the Jordan having too deep a 
bed for a source of a system of canals. The other 
rivers, such as Kishon and the Nahr al-'Aujah, 
run in low-lying plains near the coast, so that their 
waters are not available for the mountain districts, 
where the only sources of water supply are the wells 
and the rain. Some portions of Palestine are by 
no means lacking in springs, which appear mostly 
in the valleys or at the foot of the mountains. They 
are most frequent in eastern Gahlee, tolerably nu- 
merous on the southern and southeastern borders 
of the plain of Jezreel, and not rare in the vi- 
cinity of NabluB (Sichem). From the latter point 
to the south, except in the neighborhood of Hebron, 
the wells are scarcer and scantier. Though they 
have been of the utmost economic and strategic 
importance in the history of Palestine, they are sel- 
dom cared for, as at Nazareth, though the remains 
of ancient structiures attest the protection formeriy 
afforded them. Little attention is given to cd- 
lecting the rain water in pools, though more care is 
taken of the cisterns in the mountain district. The 
greater part of the rain water is thus wasted, and 
flows either into the Jordan and the Dead Sea, or 
forms marshes (as in the plain of Sharon) or under- 
groimd waters in the coast plains, where it can be 
utilized by trenches (cf . II Kings iii. 1 6) or wells. It 
thus becomes evident that the prosperity of the land 
is conditioned by the yearly rainfall, the ultimate 
source of the weJls. If the rain fails, the wells diy 
up; man and beast suffer from thirst (Ps. xlii. 1); 
the parched land can not be plowed; and general 
famine is the sequence of the failure of the crops 
(cf. II Sam. xxi. 1; I Kings xvii.~xviii.; Jer. xiv. 
2-6; Amos iv. 7-^). The wells include a number 
of hot springs, especially south of Tiberias, where 
there is a temperature of 63^ C. In the valley of 
the Wadi Zar^ Ma'in in Moab there is a number 
of hot springs, one with a temperature of 62.8® C. 
and others occur at the entrance of the same wadi 
into the Dead Sea. These hot springs may date 
from the end of the diluvial period, and it is prob- 
able that many springs now cold were orighially 
hot, the transition being shown by numerous warm 
springs near the Jordim valley. For the fertility 
of Palestine see AGBicxn/ruRB, Hebrew. The 
phrase " flowing with milk and honey " (Ex. ill 
8, 17, xiii. 5; NunL xiii. 27; etc.), applied also to 
Egypt (Num. xvi. 13), does not refer to agricul- 
tural fertility, but to adaptability for pasturage, 
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&Q<1 to abundance of wild honey (cf. Deut. xzxii. 
13 fLnd often). 

VX. Flora: The Palestinian flora ranges from 
tropical v^etation in the Jordan valley to flora of 
the steppes and desert. Many varieties of the 
present flora have been introduced in historic times. 
Ilie original forest trees of the cretaceous plateau 
can not be determined until the forestry of the east 
Jozxlan district is more fuUy known. West of the 
Jordan small woods are found on Cannel and to the 
aoutbeast, as well as on Tabor and in upper Gali- 
lee. These trees are mostly oaks {quercua cocci/era 
and. quercua cegUaps), though they also include the 
turpentine tree (pi^acia terebinthiui), the cypress 
(^aupressus aempervirena), the flr east of the Jordan, 
and the Aleppo pine (pinus halepensis). Mention 
should also be made of the poplar {jxypvlua alba), 
mastic (pistacia Lentiacua), arbutus (oHndua unedo 
and arbutus Andrachne), carob (ceratoria ailiqua), 
tamarisk, and white poplar (populua euphraiica) in 
the vicinity of the Dead Sea. The majority of these 
trees grow in dense thickets, as on the upper Wadi 
al-'Arrub north of Hebron, on Carmd, and on the 
southern and western declivities of Tabor. Here, 
too, are found the PhiUyrea media, storax (ttyrax 
offidfudia), hawthorn and blackthorn, Judas-tree 
{cercis aUiquoatrum), rock-rose (ciatua), furze (gen- 
iata), laurel, wild olive, myrtle, caper-bush (cap- 
paria apinoaa), and many varieties of willow. The 
swamps along the coast, like the Batirat al-Qulah 
and the region of the wells near the Jordan, are 
filled with reeds and papyrus, while along the brooks 
grow oleanders and Abraham-trees (vUex agnua 
caatua). There are no meadows, in the strict sense 
of the term, in Palestine, nor is it customary to cut 
grass for hay. At the same time, laige stretches of 
land are covered with perennial grasses, and diver- 
sified with flowers and herbs. Among these flowers 
are many representatives of the liliacei, leguminoai, 
umbelliferi, and labiati; while meadow-saffron, 
hyacinths, buttercups, tulips, anemones, adonises, 
irises, chrysanthemums, geraniums, and orchids 
commingle their colors. Gardens of var3ring size 
are found almost everywhere. For the trees most 
frequent see Frupt Trees in the Old Testament. 
Under fruit trees may be comprised the Christ's- 
thom (zizyphua apina Ckriati) with its small apple- 
like fruits, the zizyphus lotus with its plum-shaped 
fruit, and the cratcegua monogyna with pulpy, deep- 
red fruit. The region of the vegetation of the 
steppes and desert is the Jordan valley with the 
neighborhood of the Dead Sea, the Negeb, and the 
desert edge of the district east of the Jordan. Here 
trees are almost wholly lacking, their place being 
taken by small thorny bushes, including the po- 
terium apinoaum, and several varieties of aatragalua. 
The broom abounds, like varieties of artemisia and 
such acacias as acacia tortUia and acacia Seyal; 
while the juniperua phomicea and juniperua oxy- 
cedrua also occur. 

Vn. Fauna: The fauna of Palestine is as diverse 
as the flora, the mammals of northern Palestine be- 
longing to the palsarctic region, and those of the 
southern part to the Ethiopic region. The bound- 
ary between the two runs approximately from the 
southern end of Cannel to the southern end of the 



Sea of Galilee. The paheaictio mammals of Pales- 
tine included the roe, fallow deer, arvicola, dwarf 
marmot, dormouse, squirrel, ground squirrel, mole, 
ermine, stone marten, swamp lynx, badger, and 
bear. To the Ethiopian fauna belong various ro- 
dents, the porcupine, rock rabbit, steinbock, ga- 
zel, wild cat, the desert cat (fdia manicidaia), 
caracal, panther, Nile fox, shrew mouse, hedgehog, 
ichneumon, genet, and wild boar. Rats are very 
numerous. Many of the birds of Palestine are mi- 
gratory, though some of them breed in the warmer 
parts of the country. Thrushes and nightingales 
are found in many varieties, as well as grass war- 
blers, titmouses, nuthatches, wrens, wagtails, 
pipits, orioles, shrikes, swallows, finch, sparrows, 
bimtings, starlings, ravens, larks, goat-suckers, 
kingfishers, hoopoes, and cuckoos. The birds 
of prey and carrion include owls, vultures, eagles, 
falcons, sparrow-hawks, and kites; while among the 
aquatic birds mention must be made of herons, 
storks, pelicans, flamingoes, wild geese, swans, 
coots, snipes, lapwings, cranes, bustards, gulls, 
petrels, and grebes. On the eastern border of Pales- 
tine the ostrich is occasionally foimd. Thirty-three 
varieties of serpents are found in Palestine, inclu- 
ding the cobra and other venomous snakes; and 
there are forty-four varieties of lizards, including 
paammoaaurua acincua and monitor niloticua. The 
crocodile is found in the swamp of the western 
Nahr al-Zarka. There are tortoises both on land 
and in the water, as well as frogs and toads. The 
waters of Palestine are rich in fish, these com- 
prising forty-three varieties, especially carp, tench, 
barbel, sflure, and blenny. Insects are abundant, 
as in all warm countries, and include spiders, 
scorpions, wasps, bees, flies, gnats, and fleas. While 
many of the varieties of locust, which number more 
than forty, are harmless, the migratory locust {oedi- 
poda migratoria), which comes chiefly from Arabia, 
works fearful devastation in the fields and gardens 
(cf. Joel i.-ii.). The varieties of locust enumerated 
in Lev. xi. 22 can no longer be identified. 

Vni. Roads: The modem roads of Palestine 
generally follow the old highways, some of which 
may be traced to the Roman period. For earlier 
times only general statements are available. The 
Hebrew word for "highway" does not imply a 
paved street, but rather the formation of a road 
by embankments. A road was prepared for a per- 
sonage of importance by leveling the path, filling 
depressions, and removing elevations (Isa. xl. 3- 
4, Ivii. 14, brii. 10; Jer. xxxi. 9). Such roads, how- 
ever, were only temporary, and were soon de- 
stroyed by the torrents of the rainy season. There 
is no evidence of the existence of bridges in antiq- 
uity. Nevertheless, it is clear that well-known 
means of commimication were maintained in Pales- 
tine (cf. Ps. cvii. 4, 7; Jer. ii. 6), this being con- 
firmed by the building of the cities of refuge, the 
way to which must have been indicated in some 
maimer (cf. Deut. xix. 13). The road was generally 
marked by stones set up as guide posts (Jer. xxxi. 
21). The roads themselves were of great antiquity, 
and led, according to the conformation of the land, 
along the ridge of the watershed, past good springs, 
and through ea^ passes, open valleys, and finn 
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lowlaod. Rocky declivities were aaoended by steps, 
such as the " l^rian Stairs/' the stairs of the city 
of David in Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 15), and the stairs 
of the coast road at Cannel and of the descent to 
Engedi. In the Persian period a toll of some sort 
was levied (Ezra iv. 13, 20, vii. 24). Beggars and 
oourteaans sat beside the roads (Luke zviii. 35; 
Qen. zxxviii. 14, 16). Cross-roads were in ancient 
timesy as now, held to be the lurking-plaoe of spirits, 
and were accordingly the scene of superstitious 
ceremonies. The road along the coast passed over 
the " Tyrian Stairs " from the domain of the Phe- 
nicians into the plain of Acre, running along the 
Mediterranean to Jaffa, where it seems to have 
turned into the interior to avoid the sand dunes. 
It then went, by way of Ascalon, to Qasa, whence 
it continued through Raphia and the narrow tongue 
of land between the Mediterranean and the Eg31>- 
tian lake of Sirbonis. Its antiquity is proved by 
the inscriptions of Egyptian and Assyrian kings in 
the cliffs above the mouth of the Wadi al-Kalb 
north of Beirut. A second road from the north ap- 
parently ran through the Orontes valley by way of 
Hamath and Riblab, passing through the depres- 
sion between Lebanon and AntHebanon, and reach- 
ing the " gates of the land " by way of the Jabal 
al-Dahr. Several roads ran from Damascus to 
Israel. Besides the road to l^re, which passed 
through the sources of the Jordan at Hermon, an 
important highway led thence through the Ara- 
nuean district of Beth Maaeha, crossing the Jordan 
south of lake Huleh, and then descending into the 
plain of Gennesaret. Leaving the shore of the lake 
at the Wadi al-Qamman, it gained the watershed 
at 9^am Qattin, and through the plain of al-Ba^tof 
(or via Tur'an) reached Acre, thus being the " way 
of the sea " of Isa. ix. 1. At Ig^am QaUin this road 
branched off in several directions ixiland. One 
branch ran south to Tabor, then turned west, 
traversed or skirted the plain of Jesreel, and passed 
through al-Lajjun to the plain of Sharon to Lydda, 
whence it reached the main road to Egypt. The 
second branch passed south from Tabor over the 
Jabal al-pahi, reaching the plain of Sharon, where 
it reunited with the first branch, at Caparcotia 
(now Kafr Kud). These branches formed the bond 
uniting Damascus and Egypt. Still another road 
ran south from Damascus through the ancient 
Bashan, continuing along the ridge of the 'Ajlun, 
crossing the Nahr al-Zar^a south of Burmah, and 
branching at al-Sal( west to the Jordan valley, and 
east to Rabbath Ammon, the later Philadelphia. 
From this road a branch i^parently ran from al- 
Ramtah and reached the watershed at Ajbaihat 
(cf. Judges viii. 11) where it seems to have divided, 
one road passing through Ma'an to South Arabia, 
and the other by way of Heshbon, Baal Meon, 
Rabbath Moab, and Kir Moab to the later Petra 
and to Elath. The former of these branches ap- 
parently coincides in its southern portion with the 
Roman boundary, as well as with the present route 
of the pilgrims to Mecca. Access to Palestine from 
the south was through the Negeb, the road from 
Elath running through the city of Salt to Hebron. 
From the Ei^tian frontier fortress on the east of 
the delta a road led to Gerar and the vicinity of 



Kadesh, where it turned to the north and readied 
the watershed at Hebron by way of Beersheba. 
This is the " way to Shur " of Gen. xvi. 7. From 
Hebron the road foUowed the watershed through 
Bethlehem, Jerusalem, and Bethel to Sichem. 
From the east two approaches must be considered. 
The first, from the ancient Duma (now the oasis al- 
Jauf), passing through Salcah and Bosrah, traversed 
southern Bashan, crossed the Damascus road near 
Edrei and the Jordan near the present Jiar al- 
Majami', and then turned south to Beth-Shean. 
Thence it went partly westward over the modem 
Janinto the plain of Sharon, partly southwest to 
Sichem and partly south to Jericho. The other 
road from the eastern desert branched off from the 
one just described at al-Kaf, and reached the 
Israelitic region at the wells of Amon in Moab. 

IX. Political Diviswns and Statistics: The divi- 
sions of Palestine and their history to the first oen- 
tuiy A.D. are discussed in Gaulee; Gaulanitib; 
Judba; Negeb; Peilba; pHiLisTCfEs; Samabia; 
TRACHONms. After the suppression of the revolt 
of 66-70, Vespasian placed the Roman province of 
Judea under a pnetorian legate. With Hadrian's 
crushing of the last Jewish uprising in 132-135, the 
province, now called Syria Palaestina, received a 
legate of consular rank. After Trajan had incor- 
porated the NabatflBan kingdom with the Roman 
province of Arabia, the boundaries between the two 
frequently varied. Either Diocletian (285^305) ot 
Septimius Severus (103-211) added to Arabia the 
cities of Philadelphia, Gerasa, Dium, Oanatha, 
Philippopolis, and Phena; but, on the other hand, 
the district of Petra was united with- Palestine 
either by Diocletian or shortly after his abdication. 
In 358, however, Petra, the Negeb, and the south- 
ern vicinity of the Dead Sea, were made a separate 
province, called Palapstina Salutaris (also termed 
Palsestina Tertia in the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury). In 395-399 the remainder of Palestine was 
divided into Palsstina Prima and Secimda, the 
former embracing the districts of Judea and Sa^ 
maria as far as Carmel with Gsesarea; and the latter 
comprising the plain of Jesreel, Galilee (except the 
coast, which belonged to Phenicia), Gaulanitis, and 
the land south of the Yarmuk (except in so far as 
it belonged to Arabia), with Scythopolis as the 
capital. When the Khalif Omar conquered Syria 
in 636, Palestine was divided into the Jund (" mili- 
tary district ") Filastin and Jund al-Urdunn. The 
first of these comprised the Negeb, Judea, and 
Samaria west of the Jordan as far as the great plain, 
with Lydda, and later al-Ramlah, as the capital; 
and the second Jund embraced Galilee and the Jor- 
dan valley to the Dead Sea, with Tiberias as the 
chief city. In the tenth century there were ten 
districts in Syria, but this division was ended when 
the crusaders founded the kingdom of Jerusalem 
(1099-1187). After the restoration of the Mo- 
hammedan power, Syria nominally belonged to 
Egypt, though actually it was more or less in the 
possession of the descendants of Saladin and his 
brothers. About 1300 Palestine belonged to the 
kings of Damascus, Gasa, Kerak, and Safed; but 
about 1351 there were the districts of Filastin with 
Jerusalem as the capital, and of ^auran with Tl- 
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berias as the capital. In 1517 the Turkish sultan 
Selixn I. ended the rule of the Egyptian Mamelukes, 
and Syria and Palestine were governed from Con- 
stantinople under local Turkish pashas. Their rule 
was marked by many uprisings, such as the 
reign of the Druse Far al-Din (1595-1634; see 
£>iiUBB8) and of the Bedouin ^ahir al-'Amr (about 
1750-75). From 1832 to 1840 Palestine and Syria 
were ruled by the Egyptian Mohammad Ali, until 
England and Austria restored the land to the Turk- 
ish sultan. The present political division of Pales- 
tine is as follows. The southern portion of the West 
Jordan district, as far north as Sinjil near the Wadi 
Dair Ballut, forms the mutessarifat of Jerusalem; 
while the remainder of the west Jordan district, 
constituting the Sanjaks of Nabulus and Akko, be- 
longs to the vilayet of Beirut (foimded in 1888). 
The east Jordan district belongs to the vilayet of 
Damascus. Its northern portion, the Sanjak of 
Hauran, extends to the Nahr al-Zart^a, with its 
capital at Shaikh Miskin; while the southern portion, 
or Sanjak Ma'an, formed in 1894 from the district 
of al-Salt and the northern part of the vilayet Qa- 
jas, has for its capital al-Karak. The present 
area of Palestine, as considered in this article, is 
estimated at over 9,000 square miles, with an ap- 
proximate population of 559,127. This population 
was doubtless laiger during Uie centuries of Roman 
control and the early period of Arab dominion, 
probably the happiest ages of Palestine. In still 
earlier ages, however, it is improbable that the pop- 
ulation was much greater than at present. See 
CirDBS IN Palestink. (H. Guthb.) 

Bibuoobapbt: The most important books and guides on 
the bibliogmphy and geosraphy of Palestine are noted in 
this work» vol. i., p. xvii. In addition there should be 
oonsulted the lists of literature under the articles in this 
work dealing with the separate divisions andrsgions of 
Palestine, such as those noted in the text above, IX.; 
and under such articles as Damascus; Edom; Jbbusa- 
jmh; Lbbamon; Moab, Moabxtub; especially Palbs- 
TiMB Exploration Fund; and K. Baedeker's Paiutine 
and Syria, Leipaic, 1906. A bibliography of works in 
Rngliiph on the subject is given in J. F. Hurrt, Literature 
of ThMlooVf pp. 119-130. New York, 1896. More general 
Ikts in such joiunals as PEF, Quarterly StatemerUe; Revue 
hiUique; Revue de forient latin; and ZDPV; while a 
survey of recent literature is ^ven in P. P. Thomsen, 
Syetemaiiache BMiooraphie der PaUUtinarUtleratur, Leip- 
sic, 1908. 

For the story of excavation in Palestine consult: F. J. 
BlisB and R. A. Macalister, ExcavaMona in Paleetine, 
1888-1900. London. 1902; F. J. Bliss, Development of 
PaUeUne Ezploratuni, New York, 1906; H. V. Hilprecht, 
Bxptoratitme in Bible Lande durino the tOlh Century, New 
York, 1903; P. H. Vuioent, Canaan d^aprie V exploration 
r^eenU, Paris, 1907 (excellent account); Berieht fiber die 
lOOS bie 1906 . . . verandaJUien Aueyrabunffen, i. Band: 
Fundberieht, eratattet von O. Schumacher, ed. Prof. C. 
Steuemagel, A. Text, B. Tafeln. Leipsic, 1908; H. Grass- 
mann. Die Aueyrabunoen in PaiAetina und daa Alte Teata- 
ment, Tabingen, 1908. 

The following is a selected list of works dealing with 
topography, geography, etc.: E. O. Rey, Voyage dona le 
Haouran, Paris. 1860; J. G. Wetastein, Reiad>erieht ilber 
den ffauran und die Traehonen, Berlin, 1860; idem, Daa 
baianlHaehe Oubelgdnrge, Leipsic. 1884; A. Neubauer, Ia 
Oiographie du Talmud, Paris, 1868; V. Gu«rin, Deacnp- 
tion gioffraphique, hiatorique, et arehSoUfgique de la Palea- 
tine, 7 vols.. Paris, 1869-80; H. T. P. J. d'A. Duo de 
Luynes, Voyage tFexphraiion h la Mer Morte, it Pttra et 
aur la rive gauche du Jourdain, 3 vols., Paris, 1871-76; 
L. OUphant, The Land of Gilead, New York, 1881; T. 
Saunden, IntrodwHon to the Swrvey of Wettem Paledine; 



ita Waterufaya, Plaina and Highlanda, London, 1881; Q. 
Eben and H. Guthe. PaiAetina in BUd und Wort, 2 vols., 
Stuttgart, 1880^84; A. Hendexeon, PaleiHne, ita Hiator- 
ioal Geography, Edinbuigh, 1884; W. M. Thomson. The 
Land and the Book, 3 vols., London, 1866; O. Ankel, 
OrundaOge der Landeanatur dee Weatjordanlandea, Frank- 
fort, 1887; G. Schumacher, Acroaa tKe Jordan, London, 
1886; idem. The JauUtn, ib. 1888; C. R. Conder, Survey 
of Baatem Paleatine, London, 1889; idem, Heth and 
Moab, ib. 1889; E. Hull, Mount Seir, Sinai, and Weatem 
PaleeHne London, 1889; F. Buhl, Oeographie dee alien 
PalAatina, Freibuxg, 1896; D. Zanecohia, La Paleatine 
d^aufounthui, 2 vols., Paris, 1899; W. Sanday and P. Watei^ 
house. Sacred SUea of the Goepela, Oxford, 1903; G. A. 
Barton, Year'a Wandennga in Bible Landa, Philadelphia, 
1905; W. Libbey and F. E. Hoskins, Jordan VaUey and 
Petra, New York, 1906; C. T. Wilson, Peaaant Life in the 
Holy Land, London, 1906; Itinerary of Benjamin of 
Tudela, ed. M. N. Adler. London, 1907; H. W. Dunning, 
To-day in Paleatine, New York, 1907; E. Grant, The 
Peaaantry of Paleatine; the Life, Mannera and Cuatoma of 
the Village, Boston, 1907; H. Guthe, Paliketina, Bielefeld, 
1907; A. C. Inchbold, Under the Syrian Sun; the Lebanon, 
Baalbek, Oalilee, and Judeaa, 2 vols., Philadelphia, 1907; 
P. Thomsen, Loea Saneta. Veraeiehnia der im 1 bia 8 
Jahrhundert SruOhnten Oriaehaften PalAatinaa, vol. i., 
Halle, 1907; idem, PaUkatina und aeine KuUur m /On/ 
Jahrtauaenden, Leipsic, 1909; G. Hftlsoher, Lamlea find 
Volkakunde PalAatinaa, ib. 1907; G. Gormack, B^ypt in 
Aaia. A Plain Aooount of Pre-Biblieal Syria and Palea- 
tine, London, 1908; L. B. Paton, Deacriptive Geography of 
Paleatine, Chicago, 1908; S. A. Cook, Rdigion of Ancient 
Paleatine, ib. 1909. Of cyclopedia articles especially 
worthy of mention is that in Vigouioux, Dictionnaire, 
parts xxiv.-xiK. But none can afford to overtook the 
constant contributions in the journals mited above, and 
the Paleatina Jahrbueh, Berlin, 1907 sqq. 

On the Dead Sea, oonsult: F. de Saulcy, Voyage aw 
tour de la Mer Morte, 2 vols., Paris, 1863; U. J. Seetaen, 
Reiaen dureh Syrien, U. 217-384, Beriin, 1864; F. Lynch, 
NarraHoe of the U. S. Expedition to the , . , Dead Sea, 
London, 1849; Official Report (of the same), Baltimore, 
1862; O. Fnas, Daa todie Meer, Stuttgart. 1867; L. 
Vignes, BxtraU dee notea d^un voyage ... & to Mer Morte, 
Paris, 1871; M. Blanckenbom, in ZDPV, xix (1896), 
1-64, xxi. (1898), 66-83; L. (Jautier, Aidowr de la Mer 
Morte, Gweva, 1901. 

For the literature on fauna and flora, see under Fbutt 
Trbbs in tbm Ou> Tmtaiodmt; GAanxNB, Hbbbbw; and 
the articles on the different aniinnlw of the Bible; and 
especially Lortet and A. Loeard, Etudea aoologiquea aw la 
faune du lac de Tiberiade, I^yons, 1883; H. B. Tristram, 
Fauna and Flora of Paleatine, London, 1884; idem, 
Ndlural Hiatory of the Bible, ib. 1889; G. E. Post, Flora 
of Syria, Paleatina and Sinai, Beirut, 1896; V. Hehn, 
Kulturpfianeen und Hauathieren, Berlin, 1902; C. Hart, 
Fauna and Flora of Paleatine, London, PEF. 1904; F. 
Lundgreen, Die Benuteung der Pflanaenwelt in der altteata- 
menlliehen Religion, Giessen, 1908. 

For the political conditions consult: J. Marquardt, 
Rdmiaehe Staatverwaltung, i. 419 sqq., Leipsic. 1881; 
T. Mommsen, R&miache GeaehUhte, v. 446-662, Berlin, 
1886; P. de Rohden, De Paleeatina et Arabia provineiia 
Romaina, Beriin, 1885; G. Le Strange, Paleatine under the 
Modema, London, 1890; V. Guinet, Syria, lAban, et Palee- 
tine, gSographie adminiatraHve, 2 vols.. Paris, 1896-1900. 

On the climate use: J. Glaisher, Meteoraiogioal Obaer- 
vationa at Jeruaalem, London, 1903; E. Huntington, ia 
BuUeUn of the American Geographical Society, xl (1908), 
613-621. 

PALESTINB EXPLORATION FUND: A society 
founded on June 22, 1865, on strictly scientific 
principles, having as its purpose "To help eveiy 
one who cares to read the Bible intelligently, to 
lead those who care for it little to care for it much, 
to give light to dark places, and to narrow the 
bounds of controversy." Its aim is the accurate 
and ssrstematic investigation of the archeology, to- 
pography, geology and physical geography, man- 
ners and customa of the Holy Land. The first im- 
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pulse toward a scientific examination of the Holy 
Land is due to Edward Robinson, who still holds 
first rank among th« scientific travelers In Pales- 
tine. Through the organisation of this society, 
Dean Stanley being one of its founders, the work 
b^gun by Robinson — the identification of Bible 
sites — was continued by such men as Sir Charles 
Warren, Sir Charles Wilson, and Colonel Charles 
Reignier Conder of the Royal Society of Engineers, 
whose names alone are a guaranty of the accuracy 
of their work. By them a careful survey of Pales- 
tine was made and in 1867 the first excavations 
were begun in and near Jerusalem, showing that in 
some places the ancient city was buried to the 
depth of 100 feet in the debris of its o^n ruins. 
Since then valuable work has been done. At the 
present time important excavations are being made 
at Geser (q.v.) under the chaige of Robert Alexan- 
der Stuart Macalister. 

Although the society has had limited funds at its 
disposal, it has done an immense woik, and pub- 
lished the results in books, papers, maps, plans, 
photographs, and lantern slides for the benefit of 
all students of the Scriptures. The Raised Map of 
Palestine constructed from the surveys of the fund 
by George Armstrong should have special mention. 

The society depends upon annual subscriptions 
and special donations to carry on its work. Those 
who subscribe not less than half a guinea or $2.50 
annually receive the Quarterly Statement published 
by the funo free. This statement has been pub- 
lished from the beginning of the survey to the pres- 
ent time and has been the means of communicating 
to the world hundreds of discoveries and obser- 
vations. In 1897 Rev. Theodore Francis Wright 
was appointed honorary general secretary and lec- 
turer for the fund in ibe United States, and con- 
tinued to hold these offices until his death in Nov., 
1 907. Through his efforts greater interest was taken 
in the work and many new subscribers secured. 

Mart A. Wright. 

The following is a list of the publications of the 
fund. 

VOLUIOM. 

I. The Survey of Wetlem PaUatine; 11. Excavaiiaru at 
j0rtcMiZ«m. by F. J. BUas and A. C. Dickie; III. Tent Work in 
PaUdine, by C. R. Conder; IV. Heth and Moab, by C. R. 
Conder; V. AeroM the Jordan, by Gottlieb Schumacher; 
VI. The Swvey of the J avian, by G. Schumacher; VII. 
MowU Seir, by E. Hull; VIII. Syrian Stone Lore, by C. R. 
Conder; IX. Thirty Years* Work, by Sir Walter Beaant; 
X. Altaic Hieroglyphe and Hittite Inacriptiona, by C. R. 
Conder; XI. The Oeology of Palestine and Arabia Petraa, 
by E. Hull; Names and Places, wUh Identifications, by G. 
Armstrong; XIII. History of Jerusalem, by Sir W. Besant 
and Prof. E. H. Pahner; XIV. The Bible and Modem Dis- 
coveries, by Henry A. Harper; XV. Palestine under the Mos- 
lems, by Guy le Strange; XVI. Lachish, by W. M. Flinden 
Petrie; XVII. Introduction to the Survey, by Trelawney 
Saunders; XVIII. The City and the Land, Seven Lectures; 
XIX. The Tell Armama Tablets, including the one found at 
Lachish; XX. AbUa, Pdia, and Northern *Ajlun, by G. 
Schumacher; XXI. A Mound of Many Cities (Tell-d-Hesy 
excavated), by F. J. Bliss; XXII. Judas Maccabaus, by 
C. R. Conder; XXIII. The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, by 
C. R. Conder; XXIV. Indez to the Quarterly StatemenU, 
2869-1899 inclusive; XXV. The Survey of Bastem Pales- 
tine, by C. R. Conder; XXVI. The Fauna and Flora of 
Sinai and Petra, by H. C. Hart; XXVII. Archeological Re- 
searches, by C. aermont-Ganneau; XXVIII. The Life of 
Soladin, ed. C R. Conder and C. W. Wilson; XXIX. The 



Ancienl Ctdnt, by Sir Charles Wa rren; XXX. Fisimtei 
Tombs of Marissa, by J. P. Peters; XXXI. BxeavaUans ta 
Palestine, 1898-1900, by F. J. Bliss; XXXII. Me- 
teorological Observations at Jerusalem, by Janei Q^matber, 
XXXIIL Golgotha and the Holy Sepukhre, by Sir & W. 
Wilson; XXXIV. TabU of ChrisHan amd Mci 
Bras from July IS, eM-1900. 

Mats. 

I. Old and New Testament Maps of Palestine in 20 i 
or mounted. II. Modem Map of Palestine in 20 
with modem names only. III. Old and New Teetamcot 
Map of Palestine in 12 sheets or mounted. lY. Modem Hap 
of Palestine in 12 sheets; modem names. V. The Great 
Map of Western Palestine; scale one inch to the miie. 
VI. The Reduced Map of Western Palestine, showing water 
basins. VII. Plan of Jerusalem, showing the latest dis- 
coveries. VIII. Plan of Jerusalem, accoxding to Joaephua. 
IX. The Sections of the Country, North and South* £a0t 
and West. X. The Raised Map of Palatine, 7^ feet by 4. 

XI. The Smaller Raised Map is half the sixe of the lazser. 

XII. The Photo-Relief Map from the Laige Raised Map. 

PHOTOOaikPHS. 

Photos of Inscription from Herod's Temple and Moabite 
Stone, with translations; also of Jar found at oomer of 
Temple Area, 80 feet below the surface, and of the ^sin^m 
Inscription with translation. Lantern SUdes, a list of 200 
special slides showing excavations, etc. 

Casts. 

Seal of *' Haggai, the Son of Shebaniah." Inscribed 
Table, found at Lachish. Ancient Hebrew Weight, from 
Samaria. Inscribed Weight or Bead, from Palestine. Seal 
found on Ophel. The Siloam Inscription. Mount Sinai 
(laige and small). Tablets from Geser. 

PALESTRINA, GIOVANNI PIERLUIGI DA: 

Founder of the modem style of church music; b. at 
Palestnna (22 m. e.8.e. of Rome) in 1526; d. at Rome 
Feb. 2, 1594. He went to Rome at the age of 
fourteen to sixteen and is supposed to have studied 
under Claude Goudimel. In 1544-51 he was or- 
ganist of the principal church of his native city, 
and in the latter year became magister puerorum 
at St. Peter's, Rome. By his first compositions — 
three masses dedicated to Julius III. — ^he made so 
favorable an impression that he was appointed 
musical director of the Julian chapel. He held ami- 
lar positions at various chapels and churches in 
Rome until his death; and by his compositions, 
which are very numerous — amasses, motets, hymns, 
and others, of which only one-half have been pub- 
lished — ^he produced a complete revolution in the 
history of church music. As his masterpiece is 
generally mentioned, Missa Papa Marcdii. See 
Sacred Music. 

Bibudqrapbt: Selections from the Works of PaleetHna^ 
Transcribed by B, C. Oregory, were publidied, 4 parts. 
Oxford. 1003-05. His life was written by G. Baini, Rome. 
1828; T. Nisaid. Le Mans. 1866; and M. J. A. Lana. 
Leyden. 1882. 

PALET, WILLIAM: English theologian; b. at 
Peterborough (37 m. n.e. of Northampton) July, 
1743; d. at Lincoln May 25, 1805. His mother was 
a keen, thrifty woman of much intelligence, and his 
father was a minor canon at Peterborough and a 
pedagogue. In 1758 Paley entered, as sisar, Christ 
College, Cambridge. He had been a fair scholar at 
his father's school, specially interested in mathe- 
matics. • After taking his degree in 1763, he became 
usher at an academy in Greenwich and, in 1766, 
was elected fellow of Christ College, where he be- 
came an intimate friend of John Law and lectured 
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suooenfully on metaphyiics, morab, and the Greek 
Testament. He offered lectures on Locke, Clark's 
AUrtbvtM, and Butler's Analogy; and in his lec- 
tures on divinity took the ground maintained in 
his Moral Philoiypky that the Thirty-nine Articles 
were merely articles of peace, inasmuch as they 
contained about 240 distinct propositions, many of 
them inconsistent with each other. He had been 
ordained a priest in 1767, and was appointed to the 
rectory of Muagrave in Cumberland, which he re- 
signed in 1776, to take the vicarage of the two 
parishes, Appleby and Dalston. In 1780 he was 
installed prebendary at Carlisle, and resigned 
Appleby on becoming archdeacon in 1782. At the 
cloee of 1785, he became chancellor of the diocese 
and (178^-92) figured as an active opponent of the 
slave-trade. Presented to the vicarage of Alding- 
ham in 1792, he vacated Dalston for Stanwix in 
1793. In recognition of his apologetic writings he 
was given the prebend of St. Pancras in St. Paul's 
Cathedral; the subdeaneiy of Lincoln, in 1795; 
and the rectory of Bishop Warmouth in 1795; and 
transferred his residence to Lincoln shortly before 
his death. 

Paley seems to have excelled as a writer of text- 
books. He is an unrivaled expositor of plain argu- 
ments but without much originality. His moral 
system, in which he is said to have anticipated 
Bentham, is the best statement of the utilita- 
rianism of the eighteenth century. In theology 
and philosophy his common-sense method, which 
showed his limitations of intellect, by ignoring com- 
monly perceived difficulties and by easily accept- 
ing conclusions, has been discarded. In the former 
he seems to have followed a liberal construction of 
orthodox views, sincerely convinced that his doc- 
trines could be l(^cally proved by rationalistic 
argument. His alleged plagiarism, even as to the 
classical illustration of the imiverse by a watch, 
must be understood in the light of his purpose in 
compiling text-books. Upon being urged by Law 
to expand his lectures he published The Moral and 
PoliUcal Philoaophy (London, 1786). His most 
original work was HorcB PaulincB; or the Truth 
of the Scripture History of St. Paul evinced^ by 
a Compariaon of the Epistlee which bear hie Name 
wiih the Acts of the ApoeOee and unth one another 
(London, 1790; subsequent editions are by J. Tate, 
1840; T. R. Birks, 1850; J. S. Howson, 1877; Ger- 
man ed. with annotations, H. P. C. Henke, Helm- 
stadt, 1797). His prominent apologetic works are, 
A View of the Evidences of Christianity (London, 
1794) and Natural History: or, Evidences of the 
Existence and Attnbuies of the Deity, Collected from 
the Appearances of Nature (1802) : the first a com- 
pendium of the arguments against the eighteenth- 
century deists, and the second a clear account of 
the a posteriori argument from the facts of early 
Christianity. The Natural Theology, used for many 
years as a foremost text-book classic, has been su- 
perseded on account of the shifting of ground from 
the meehanical objective to the immanent subjec- 
tive theory of the universe. Paley advances the 
teleologies! argument from design founded on the 
unity and adaptability of created things. This 
argument was based on rationalistic grounds; yet 
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did not ultimately prove conclusive to rationalists 
themselves, and has not been able to survive criti- 
cism. His analogical method has run its course; 
the idea of a complex, perfected organism dropping 
suddenly amidst foreign surroundings, as illus- 
trated by the finding of a watch, was ihe dogmatic 
extemaUsm the reboimd from which gave birth to 
the subsequent hjrpotheses of natural selection and 
adaptation to environment and the theory of evo- 
lution as a whole. In the Evidences, Paley pro- 
ceeds along historical lines to affirm the truth of 
Christianity by two propositions; namely, that 
" there is clear proof that the apostles and their 
successors underwent the greatest hardships rather 
than give up the Gospel and cease to obey its pre- 
cepts " and that ** other miracles than those of the 
Gospel are not satisfactorily attested." To these 
he appends ** auxiliary " arguments drawn from 
the " morality of the Gospel," '' originality of 
Christ's character," and others. The argument is 
one-sided on account of its disregard of the field of 
Christian consciousness. 

Paley published also Reasons for Contentment; 
addressed to the Laboring Part of the British Public 
(1793). Individual sermons which may be men- 
tioned are: Dangers Incidental to the Clerical Char- 
acter (1795); Assize Sermon at Durham (1795); as 
well as the compilations Sermons on Several Sub- 
jecU and Sermons and Tracts (1808). The first col- 
lected edition of the works of William Paley ap- 
peared in 1805-08; one by A. Chalmers with biog- 
raphy (5 vols., London, 1819); one by E. Lynam 
(1825); and one by his son, E. Paley (1825). 
Bibuoobaphy: The two principal accounts of Paley's life 
are by lua son in his edition of hia father's Worka^ and by 
G. W. Meadley, London, 1810; the latter is the usual 
source of the sketches presented in the various editions of 
Paley's books. Consult further: S. A. AUibone, Critical 
Dictionary of EnglxMh Literature, ii. 1480-^, Philadelphia, 
1891; DNB, xliii. 101-107. 

PALIMPSEST: A manuscript which has been 
written over (hence frequently called codex rescript 
tus), the original writing usually having been ex- 
pimged by rubbing, whence the name (Gk. palin, 
" again," and psaein, " to rub "). The resron for 
the existence of this class of manuscripts was the 
scarcity in the Middle Ages of writing-materials, and 
the consequent desire to make use of material al- 
ready at hand by obliterating existing writing and 
so making papyrus or parchment available for the 
then present need. But the porous nature of the 
parchment or papyrus made it impossible to eradi- 
cate completely the earlier writing. As a result, it 
is often feasible to recover the original writing by 
the use of chemical reagents, among the best of 
these being hydrosulfureted anunonia. In some 
cases the agent used was corrosive, and the result 
was the destruction or further defacement of the 
manuscript. In some palimpsests the original wri- 
ting was not erased, but the newer writing was in- 
serted between the lines of the old or was written 
across. 

This work of effadng the older text and using 
the manuscript again was often done in the monas- 
teries, the purpose being to employ the material for 
some patristic work or some writing of more pres- 
ent interest than the original text. While pahmp- 
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aest manuaeripts are not confined to Biblical texts, 
thoae of concern in this work are manuscripts which 
cany in the earlier writing some portion of the text 
of the Bible. Illustrations of manuscripts of this 
kind employed as noted above are Codex Ephraem 
{€), which contains as the earlier or lower writing 
parts of the Septuagint and also parts of the New 
Testament, and as the upper or later writing parts 
of the works of Ephraem Syrus; and Codex Nitrien- 
sis (R), in which the lower writing is a portion of 
Luke's Gospel, over which is written in ^yriac a 
comparatively unimportant work by Sevenis of 
Antioch. 

The most important palimpsests are, for the Greek 
of the Old Testament: Codex Ephraem (C), at Paris; 
Petropolitanus (H), at St. Petersbuig; a Leipsic 
set of fragments (K), in the university library of 
that place; the Dublin codex (O), fragments at 
Trinity College; some fragments found by Tischen- 
dorf, known as Z; Codex Crsrptoferratensis (F). 
Besides these there are some fragments of the ver- 
sion of Aquila, part of these from the Cairo genisah. 
Of the Greek New Testament the more important 
palimpsests are: Codex Ephraem (C), ut sup.; 
Petropolitanus (I), at St. Peterebuig; Guelferby- 
tanus, I. and II. (P^, QO, at WolfenbQttel; Nit- 
riensis (Ri), in the British Museum; Neapolitanus 
(Wb), at Naples; Dublinensis (Z), at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin; Porphyrianus (P,), at St. Petersburg; 
Codex Zacynthus (H), with 1^ British and For- 
eign Bible Society, London; and Patiriensis (3,), 
in the Vatican Libraiy at Bome. These New-Tes- 
tament manuscripts are more closely described 
under Biblb Text (vol. ii., pp. 103-106 of this 
work). Of the Syriac New Testament there are the 
important Sinaitic Syriac (described in Bible Ver- 
sions, A, III., 1, § 3); and some important frag- 
ments from the genizah at Cairo. Several palimp- 
sests contain fragments of the early Latin (Itala) 
version, including: Bemensia fragmenta (t), at 
Berne; Fleuiy Palimpsest (h) at Paris; Bobiensis 
(s) at Vienna; Guelferbytanus (gue), at Wolfen- 
btkttel; and two other fragments, one at WOrzburg 
and the other at Munich. One palimpsest of the 
Vulgate in the Escurial in Spain contains part of 
Numbers and of Judges; and there is also a frag- 
ment containing a part of the Acts of the Apostles. 

BiBUoaRAPHT: P. Schaff, Compamon to tke OrtA Teata- 
merU, p. 100, New York, 1883; F. H. A. Scrivener, Plain 
Introduction to. the CriHcimn of the New Teatamenl, i. 25, 
141, London, 1894; Visouroux, Dietionnaire, faec. zzx., 
cols. 2053-57. 

PALLADinS : Bishop of Helenopolis and Aspona, 
b. in Galatia about 368; d. at Aspona, Gdatia, 
about 430. About the age of twenty he went to 
Egypt because of his admiration of the ascetic life, 
and after sojourning with various monks in the 
vicinity of Alexandria, he resided about nine yeare 
in the Nitrian desert, forming a lasting friendship 
with Evagrius Ponticus (q.v.), who increased his 
attachment to the teachings of Origen. Palladius 
also seems to have visited the Scetic desert and the 
Thebaid, but ill-health compelled him, probably 
in 400, to return to Alexandria, and thence, by way 
of Palestine, to Asia Minor. Soon afterward he was 
consecrated bishop of Helenopolis in Bith3mia by 



John Chiysostom, then patriareh of Ckinstantinopk, 
but was involved, after 403, in the anti-Origenistae 
attacks on his patron. He probably visited Rome 
about 405 to gain the support of the Emperor Ho- 
noriuB for Chrysostom and himself; but after his 
return to Asia Minor (about 408) he was exiled by 
Areadius to Syene in Upper Egypt, where he was 
subjected to ill-treatment and deprivation. At 
last, however, he was released, and (date unknown) 
exchanged his see of Helenopolis for that of Aspona. 

To Palladius are ascribed two works: the Hie- 
toria Launaca (so called because dedicated to a 
certain Lausus), a collection of instructive lu5- 
tories of monks; and the Dialogug de vUa Sancti 
Johannia Chryaaatomi, The HiaUnia Lauaiaea (ed. in 
LAtin by G. Hervetus, Paris, 1555; and by H. Ra - 
weyde in his VUcb Patrum, Antwerp, 1628) exist* 
in two Greek recensions; the shorter and more 
original called PaUadii Hdenapoliiam Hiataria 
Lauaiaea (ed. J. Meursius, Leyden, 1616; also sev- 
eral recensions of the same text, known elsewhere 
as the Paradiaua Heradidea), and the more compre- 
hensive (ed. with omissions by F. Duc&us, in Avuy 
iarium bibltotheccB pairum, vol. iv., Paris, 1624; 
emended by J. Coteleritis, in Monumenia ecdeaia 
QrtBca, vol. iii., Paris, 1686; reprinted, AfPG, 
xxxiv. 995-1260), interpolated with a Hiatoria 
monachorum in ^gypto. The history is further in- 
terpolated in the Syriac recension (ed. P. Bedjan, 
in his Ada martyrum et aandorum, vol. vii., Paris, 
1897), and the textual problems are still more com- 
plicated by fragments of Armenian and Coptic 
versions. Nevertheless, the Hiataria Lauaiaea n 
of great value as histoiy, for in spite of ail its color- 
ing and its exaggerations for pmposes of edifica- 
tion, and overwhelming admiration of the ascetic 
fathera, there is no evidence of wilful or legendary 
invention, especially in view of the accurate and 
concrete aocotmts of the lives, words, and deeds 
of the saints described. 

The " Apothegms of the Fathers," appended by 
Rosweyd to the Hiatoria as an alphabetic monas- 
tic lexicon, are of later date and contain many 
apociyphal additions side by side with much gen- 
uine and ancient material. Whether the " Dia- 
logue " (ed. E. Bigot, Paris, 1680; conveniently 
reprinted in MPG, xlvii. 5^2) was written by the 
Galatian Palladius who wrote the Lauaiaea (who 
nuiy not have been the same as the Helenopolitan 
Bishop Palladius) has been questioned. At the 
same time, the similarity of style and the warm 
admiration of the author of the Lauaiaea for Chiys- 
ostom and Olympias are in favor of the identity of 
authorship, though no certain external evidence 
can be adduced to determine the problem. It is 
clear, however, that there is no basis for the hy- 
pothesis which identifies the author of the ** Dia- 
logue " with the deacon Palladius sent by Celes- 
tine I. to Ireland about 430 (see Celtic Church, 
I., 2, § 3). 

A small treatise, De genHbua India H de Braeh- 
mania (ed. Camerarius, in his Liber gncmologicua, 
Leipsic, n.d.; Biss»us, London, 1665), also ascribed 
to Palladius, was probably written by a later author, 
though the grounds for this assumption are not 
decisive. (O. ZOcKLERf.) 
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Biblioomapbt: A worthy addition to the literature of the 
Tiauiriao History is The ParadiM or Oarden of the Holy 
Fathers, Eng. transl. from the Syriac with notes and In- 
troduction by £. A. W. Budge, London, 1907. Ck>n8tiit: 

E. Preusoben, PaUadittM und Rufinus, Qiesaen, 1897; 

F. Lacius, in ZKO, vii (1885). 163 sqq.; E. Amtiineau, 
De hiatcria Launaea, Paris, 1887; O. ZteUer, Aekeee und 
M&nehtum, pp. 217-220, Frankfort, 1897; C. Butler, The 
Lauaiae Hiatary of PaOadiua, Cambridge, 1898; J. O. 
Hannay, The Spirit and Origin of Chriatian Monaatidam, 
pp. 277 sqq., London. 1903; DCB, iv. 173-176. 

PALLADIUS THE DEACON: Alleged first mis- 
monary to Ireland. See Celtic Chubch in Britain 
AND Ireland, I. 2, { 3. 

PALLAVXCniO, pOlla'-vl-chi'nd (PALLAVICIND, 
SFORZA: Italian cardinal; b. at Rome Nov. 20, 
1607; d. at the same place June 5, 1667. He was 
ordained priest in 1630, entered the Society of Jesus 
in 1637, and two years later was made professor of 
philosophy at the Jesuit College at Rome, and in 
1643 became professor of theology. He took part 
in the congregation convened by Innocent X. to 
examine Jansenism, and in 1659 was created car- 
dinal by Alexander VII., whose life he wrote. The 
most important of his worics was the Istcria dd 
concUio di Trento (2 vols., Rome, 1656-57; best 
later edition by F. A. Zaccaria, 6 vols., Faenza, 
1792-99; Lat. transl. by G. B. Giattini, 2 vols., 
Antwerp, 1670). This work was inspired by Car- 
dinal Bernardino Spada between 1651 and 1653, in 
part to refute the history of the same council by the 
Venetian Servite monk, Paolo Sarpi; and it is 
naturally strongly colored in the papal interest. 
(Paul Tschackert.) 

Bibuographt: For his other writings, cf. KL, ix. 1310-12. 
Interesting details are given in Ranke. Popea, i. 88 et 
pandm, ii. 331, 334, 374, iii. noe. 22, 130, 166. Consult 
further: The New Politiek Lighte of Modem Romea Chweh- 
Government, or the New Ooapd. according to Cardinal 
Pakmicini Revealed . . . in hie Hiat. of the Council of 
Trent, London, 1678, another version of which is The 
Policy of Rome; or, the tnte Sentimenta of the Court and 
Cardinala there concerning Rdigion and the Ooapd, ib. 1681. 

PALLinM: An ecclesiastical vestment, consist- 
ing of a white woolen scarf, a handbreadth wide, 
bearing six black crosses, either embroidered or 
superposed in silk. It is draped over the breast and 
shotilders, and is worn when the possessor is offi- 
ciating pontifically. Both its origin and its signifi- 
cance are disputed. Some derive it from the high- 
priest's frontlet, or his mantle; others from the 
official scarf of secular dignitaries; others from the 
mantle of the Greeks. The mystical interpretation 
is most in favor, that the pallium denotes the suc- 
cessors of the Lord who seeks the lost sheep, and 
when he has found it, bears it on his shoulders. 
The pallium passed over from the East to the West, 
where the bishop of Rome bestows it on his associ- 
ated metropolitans. The independent exercise of 
pontifical acts in his archdiocese is not lawful for 
the metropolitan before obtaining the pallium; 
though none of his rights of jiuisdiction are thus 
forbidden, save the convening of a synod. When 
the pallium is conferred, the archbishop who re- 
ceives it must render the usual oath of obedience 
to the pope. The pallium designates the supremely 
personal relationship of the archbishop as head of 
a definite ecclesiastical province; hence when a 



new province is acquired, a new pallium must be 
requested. It is not transferable and is buried with 
the possessor. In the papal documentary acts of 
bestowal, the days are indicated on which the pal- 
lium may be worn, though the pope himself wears 
it on all due occasions. The archbishop may wear 
the pallium only within his ecclesiastical province, 
and even there only in the churches. S^ Aonss, 
Saint; and Vestmentb and Insignia, Ecclesi- 
astical. E. Sehlino. 

Bibuogbapht: Mann, Popes, i. 413-419; I. G. Pertsoh, De 
origine, uau, et audoritate pallii arehtepiacopalif Leipsio, 
1764; T. H. Passmore, Sacred Veatmenta, chap, zvii., 
London, 1899; L. Duchesne. Chriatian Worahip, iwMsim, 
London. 1904; and the literature under Vbstmbntb and 

InBIONIA, ECCLBSIASTXCAL. 

PALLOin, VINCENZO, PALLOTTINIANS: Ro- 
man Catholic priest and the order which he 
founded for the maintenance, extension, and pro- 
motion of Christian piety and Christian bcdief. 
Vincenzo Pallotti was bom at Rome Apr. 21, 1795; 
d. Jan. 22, 1850, buried at Onda (10 m. w.s.w. of 
Castell6n de la Plana), Spain. He distinguished 
himself early by his humility, self-abnegation, and 
exercise of charity, and was ordained priest in 1818. 
Though a secular priest, he followed the discipline 
and fasting of the Capuchins. After a vision in 
1835, he determined, in view of the decline of the 
devotion to God among Christians and the enor- 
mous multitude of heathen, to foimd a communion 
which, under the guardianship of Mary, should pro- 
mote the salvation of mankind to the utmost. 
Gregory XVI. approved the society in 1835 and 
granted special privileges which Pius IX. in 1847 
indorsed and extended. In 1904, Pius X. approved 
the statutes for a period of six years. 

The society comprises three classes. The first 
class includes common priests subject to the stat- 
utes of Pallotti, secular priests not imder a vow, 
and lay-brethren. The members retain their pri- 
vate property which is administered for sacred ob- 
jects. The novice pledges himself (each year 
temporarily until the third, and then permanently) 
to live in community; to poverty, celibacy, and 
obedience; and to remain in the communion. The 
object is, above all, self-sanctification, and then the 
dissemination of the sacraments, preaching, cate- 
chizing of boys, the conduct of public missions and 
exercises, the conduct of houses of discipline and 
retirement, and finally foreign missions. The habit 
is a black robe with attached mantle, to which is 
added, for outside use, a black outer garment and 
a Roman hat. The lay-brethren render a vow of 
celibacy to their confessor for a certain time, perform 
domestic tasks, attend to the instruction of boys, 
and render assistance in the foreign mission. At 
the head of the first class stands the rector-general 
elected for a term of three years, with reelection 
permissible. 

The second class consists of the sisters of the 
apostolate who live so far as possible according to 
the statutes of the Pallottinians, but particularly 
according to the third rule of St. Francis. Their 
duties are the instruction of youth in schools and 
assistance in the foreign mission. Their number is 
more than 200. The third class, the so-called " Ag- 
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gregated," constitute a brotherhood which any one 
may join who will support the order by an annual 
|dft, or, if too poor, by his prayer for the work. 
Particular obligations are the special observance of 
the feast and octave of Epiphany in Saint Andrea 
della Valle in Rome; the conduct of worship and 
preaching in different languages; the distribution 
of books; the establishment of asylimis for the 
poor and sick and the support of dependents; the 
provision of mission stations with tracts, devotional 
books, and the like; the erection and maintenance 
of free schools; the care of the imprisoned; and 
the conduct of public missions and discipline, es- 
pecially for first commimicants. 

The Pallottinians first spread in Italy, eventually 
they extended to foreign fields. In 1904 there 
labored a total of 103 priests, 16 alumni, and 125 
lay-brethren in Europe, South America, Africa, 
and Australia, to which 31 priests have since been 
added. In the German province alone there are 
340 members. The first Pallottinian foreign mis- 
sionaries, five in nimiber, went, in 1890, to Kamerun 
(west equatorial Africa), and now there are seven 
stations with 4,386 communicants, 1,500 catechu- 
mens, and 1,750 children in the schools. The full 
name of the congregation is Congregazione e pia 
sodetjk dell' Apostolato cattolico sotto la prote- 
sione della regina degli Apostoli. Its organs are 
published at Limbuig, Germany, and at Rome. 
Bibuoobapht: Heimbuoher. Orden und KongreoaHanen, 

iii. 474, 484 aqq.; L. Nidexberger, Leben und Wirken . . . 

VineenM PaUotH, limbuis, 1900; KL, i. 1122. viii. 1600. 

PALM SUNDAY. See Holt Wees, §§ 2-3. 

PALM-TREE. See FRun^TRSBS in the Old 
Testament, i 6. 

PALM, JOHANNES HENRICUS VAN DER: 
Dutch Protestant; b. at Rotterdam July 17, 1763; 
d. at Leyden Sept. 8, 1840. He was educated at 
the Staten-CoUege at Leyden (1778^84), and in 
1785 was called as pastor to Maartensdijk in the 
province of Utrecht. On account of his participa- 
tion with the so-called ** Patriots " in the drill of 
the home-guards in preparation against the Prince 
of Orange and his fright at the triumph of the lat- 
ter, he fled in 1787. All attempts to induce him to 
return failed, and in the following year, after being 
formally released, he was made librarian and chap- 
lain of Baron van de Perre at Middelburg. When 
this city was invested by the French, Van der Palm 
was one of the leaders of the revolutionazy move- 
ment and was appointed a member of the new 
government. In 1796 he was made professor of 
oriental languages and sciences at Leyden, but three 
years later resigned when appointed minister of 
public instruction. In this capacity he distin- 
guished himself by energy and wisdom, and was 
the author of the school law of 1806. In the latter 
year he resumed his professorship at Leyden, where 
he was appointed xmiversity preacher in 1807, 
though not a member of the theological faculty. 
In 1833 he was made professor emeritus, but con- 
tinued to lecture until 1838. 

Van der Palm was primarily an exegete and piil- 
pit orator. In his exegetical work he wrote espe- 
cially for the educated laity, as evinced in his 



Ecdesiastea phUdogtce et critice iUtutratus (Leyden, 
1784); Salamo (3d. ed., 9 parts, Leeuwarden, 1834- 
1841); JeaaioB vertaald en opgehderd (3 parts, Am- 
sterdam, 1805); Bijbd voor de jeugd (24 parts, Ley- 
den, 1811-34); and lAederen van David en Azaf 
(1815). He likewise made a new annotated Dutch 
translation of the Bible (1818-30) which won muck 
favor in Holland. As a preacher he was tasteful 
and sympathetic, and his style was simple thou^ 
powerful, appealing both to the heart and the head. 
Many of his sermons, which were decidedly Evan- 
gelical, were published during his lifetime, and all 
were coUected posthimiously under the title Al de 
Uerredenen van J, H. van der Palm (16 parts, Leeu- 
warden, 1841-45). He was a favorite orator on 
special occasions, his addresses being collected in 
Verhandelingen, redevoeringen en loase geschriften 
(5 parts, Amsterdam and Leeuwarden, 1810-^). 
His chief prose production was the Gesckied- en 
redekunstig gederUcschrift van Nederianda hentdling 
(Amsterdam, 1816). (S. D. van Veen.) 

Bibuoorapht: H. F. T. Fockena, J. H. van der Palm aU 

BiibeluiUegger, redenaar en tchrijver, Leyden, 1841: N. 

Beieta, Leven en karakter van J. H. van der Pabn^ ib. 1S42; 

C. J. van Aasen, VoorUxina over J. H. van dier Palm, Dort, 

1844; B. Glasius. Oodgdeerd Nederland, iii. 58-70, 's H»- 

togenbosch, 1856. 

PALMER, BENJAMIII MORGAN: Presbyterian 
clergyman; b. at Charleston, S. C, Jan. 25, 1818; 
d. at New Orleans May 25, 1902. He was gradu- 
ated 'at the University of Cieoigia (1838) and at the 
theological seminary at Columbia, S. C. (1841); 
became pastor at Savannah, Ga. (1841), C^uxnbia, 
S. C. (1843), and New Orleans (1856). He was pro- 
fessor of church history and polity at Columbia, 
S. C, 1853-56; and one of the founders of The 
Southern Presbyterian Review, of which, after 1847, 
he was editor and contributor. He was the author 
of The Life and Letter a of Rev. James Henley Thomr 
well (Richmond, 1875); Sermons (2 vols., New 
Orleans, 1875-76); and The Family; in its Cini 
and ChurMy Aspects (New York, 1876). He was 
the glory of the Southern pulpit. 
Bibuoorapht: T. C. Johnson, The Life and Letter* of Ben- 
jamin Morgan Palmer, Richmond, 1907. 

PALMER, CHRISTIAN DAVID FRDSDRICH: 
German Lutheran divine; b. at Winnenden (17 m. 
n.e. of Stuttgart) Jan. 27, 1811; d. at Tabingen 
May 29, 1875. He was educated at Sch6nthal and 
Tubingen; after three years of pastoral work &s an 
assistant in the coimtry, he came back to the uni- 
versity as a lectiu^r (1836). In Jan., 1838, he was 
named assistant of the Predigerinstitut, and in the 
following autimin appointed second deacon of Tu- 
bingen; he was deacon at Marbach (1839-43), then 
returned to his former position, to be promoted in 
1848 to the office of first deacon, and in 1851 to 
that of pastor and dean. He began his literaiy 
career soon after graduation by contributing to 
various periodicals. A pamphlet called forth by 
the PietLstic controversy. An Freunde und Fevnde 
des Pietismus (1839), is deserving of mention; and 
he also took part vigorously in the discussions about 
a new lituigy and hymn-book for the church of 
Wtlrttembeig. He was specially interested in 
homiletics, in which field he issued a revised edi- 
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tion of the Evanffduche HomUetik (Stuttgart, 1842), 
and a new and important Evangdiache Kaiechetik 
(1844). He waa chosen in 1852 to fill the ohair of 
ethics and practical theology at Halle, which he 
held for nearly twenty-two years, teaching in this 
period nearly eveiy branch of practical theology, 
as well as Protestant church law. His deep scien- 
tific interest in his subjects, his wide and varied 
reading, his combination of personal conviction 
with perfect fairness to opposing views made his 
lectures strikingly useful. He was rector of the 
university in 1857 and 1858. In spite of ail his 
varied activities, however, he found time for much 
important literary work. He added to his earlier 
publications EvangdUche Pddagogik (1853-54), 
taking a middle course between a godless pseudo- 
humanism and an exaggerated pietism; Evangdi- 
9che PastoraUheoLogie (1860); Die Moral des Chris- 
terUhuma (1864), a work which offers the results of 
thoroughly scientific thought in language free from 
the narrowness of theological formuke; Evangdi- 
ache Hymndlogie (1865); two volmnes of sermons, 
Ein Jakrgang evangdischer Predigten (1857\ and 
Predigten aus neuerer Zeit (TQbingen, 1874) ; Geist- 
Itches und Wdtliches fUr gehUdeU chrisUiche Leaer 
(1873). From 1856 he was one of the editors of the 
JahrbUcher fur deutache TheoLogie, His theological 
and ecclesiastical standpoint was that of the mod- 
erate school which, under Nitzsch's leadership, had 
its best period in his days — a sound Bible faith and 
an Evangelical church doctrine without narrow 
limitations. He was opposed to rationalism and to 
ecclesiastical scholasticism, and is to be counted 
among those who, though following Schleiermachcr 
in the main, sought a deeper penetration into the 
inner meaning of Scripture and a fuller, more in- 
tense application of its teachings to human life. 

(J. KNAPPf.) 
BiBuoaRATHT: WorU der Erinnerung an Dr. Palmer t 
TQbin«en. 1875; K. WeizsAcker, in JahrbUcher fUr deviache 
Theologie, iii (1875). 353^70. 

PALMER, EDWARD HENRY: English oriental- 
ist; b. at Cambridge Aug. 7, 1840; mimiered by 
the Bedouins in the Wady Sudr, Desert of Al-Tth, 
Sinaitic peninsula, Aug. 11, 1882. He was educated 
at St. John's College, Cambridge, and graduated 
in 1867; went with the British Ordnance Sinai Sur- 
vey Expedition in 1868-69; and in 1869-70, in com- 
pany with C. F. Tyrwhitt Drake, explored the Des- 
ert of Al-Tih and Moab, having acquired perfect 
familiarity with the language and manners of the 
Bedouins. On his return he was appointed Lord 
Almoner's professor of Arabic at Cambridge, in 
1871. At the outbreak of the war between Egypt 
and England in 1882, he volunteered to dissuade 
the Bedouins of the peninsula from rising against 
England and to induce them to oppose the rebels; 
but he and his companions were taken and shot by 
a force acting under the Turkish governor at Nahl. 
Palmer was a remarkable linguist, and performed 
very valuable services to literature. His works, 
beaming directly upon Biblical and religious studies, 
were, The Negeb, or South Country of Scripture and 
the Desert of El Tih (London, 1871) ; The Desert of the 
Exodus; Joumeya on Foot in the Wilderness of the 
Forty Years' Wandering (2 vols., Cambridge, 1871); 



History of the Jevoish Naiionfrom the Earliest Times 
(London, 1874); Outline of Sariptura Geography 
(1874); The Qur'dn (1880). 

Biblxoobapbt: W, BoBant. Life and AchieoemmU of Ed- 
ward Henry Palmer^ London, 1883; DNB, xliii. 122-126. 

PALMER, EDWIN: Church of England; b. at 
Mixbury (18 m. n.n.e. of Oxford), England, July 18, 
1824; d. at Oxford Oct. 17, 1895. He studied at 
BalUol CoUege, Oxford (B.A., 1846; M.A., 1850; 
D.D., 1878); he was fellow in Balliol College, 1845- 
1867; philological lecturer, 1858-66; tutor, 1866- 
1870; became Corpus professor of the Latin lan- 
guage and literatiue in the University of Oxford, 
1870-78; was ordained deacon, 1854; and priest 
1868; was select preacher to the University of Ox- 
ford, 1865-66 and 1873-74; and became archdea- 
con of Oxford and' canon of Christ Church, 1878. 
He wrote Bishop Patteaon, Missionary Bishop and 
Martyr (London, 1872); and was a member of the 
New Testament Company of Revisers of the Au- 
thorized Version (1873-81; see Bible Versions, 
B, IV. § 7). He waa the editor of J. Riddell's Apol- 
ogy of Plato, with Engliah Notes (1867); and of the 
Greek Testament, with the Readinga Adopted by the 
Revisers of the Authorized Version (Oxford, 1881). 

PALMER, HERBERT: b. March 29, 1601, at 
Wingham, County Kent, Eng.; entered St. John's 
CoUege, Cambridge, March 23, 1615 (16); he took 
the master's degree in 1622; became fellow of 
Queen's College, July 17, 1623; ordained to the 
ministry in 1624; was xnade lecturer at Alphage 
Church, Canterbury, in 1626; removed to the vicar- 
age of Ashwell by Archbishop Laud in 1632; and 
in the same year was made university preacher at 
Cambridge. In 1643 he was appointed a member 
of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, and was 
chosen one of the assessors in 1646. Soon after, he 
became minister of Dukes-place Church, London, 
and was subsequently transferred to the laiger 
field of the new church, Westminster. Apr. 11, 
1644, he was made master of Queen's College, Cam- 
bridge. He died Aug. 13, 1647, in the prime of life. 
Palmer was a devout man, scholarly, moderate, 
and a powerful preacher. He was especially de- 
voted to catechizing. He prepared several forms, 
the most mature of which is his Endeavour of Mon 
king the Principlea of Christian Rdigion, namdy, 
the Creed, the Ten Commandments, the Lord^a Prayer, 
and the Sacraments, Plains and Easie, 6th ed., 1645. 
The peculiarity of his method is a double series of 
answers; first, either yes or no, then a definite 
proposition summing up replies to several ques- 
tions. This catechism became the basis of the 
Westminster Catechism, as the minutes of the West- 
minster Assembly clearly show. Palmer was chair- 
man of the committee on the directory of worship, 
and the subject of catechizing was especially com- 
mitted to him. He then became chairman of the 
committee on the catechism, and acted as such 
until his death, when Anthony Tuckney was ap- 
pointed in his place. Palmer was also earnest for 
sabbath observance. He united with Daniel Cawd- 
rey in composing one of the best works on the sab- 
bath in existence, Sabbatum redevivum, London, 
1645-52, 2 vols., 4to. He was a moderate Presby- 
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terian, and hesitated about the divine right of ru- 
ling elders, and favored a presiding bi&op. He 
was appointed by Parliament one of the Committee 
of Accommodation in 1045. His deep piety is mani- 
fest in his MemoriaU of Godliness and ChriaHanity, 
in three parts, 1644, 11th ed., 1673, 13th, 1706, in- 
cluding the Christian Paradoxes, wrongly ascribed 
to Lord Bacon [reissued, , with introduction, mem- 
oir, and notes by A. B. Grosart, with title Lord Bacon 
md the Author of " The Chridian Paradoxes "; 
being a Reprint of " Memorials of Godliness and 
Christianity," Edinburgh, 1865]. This work is equal 
if not superior to Jeremy Taylor's Holy Living. 
He frequently preached before Parliament. His 
sermons exhibit eloquence and power. He was an 
excellent linguist, especially in French and Latin, 
and was intrusted with drawing up the correspond- 
ence of the Westminster Assembly with the various 
churches of the Continent. He was a man of wealth, 
and used his means especially in the aid of candi- 
dates for the ministry. He was one of the noblest 
spirits among the Westminster divines. 

C. A. Brioqs. 

BiBUOGmAnnr: Beaidea the memoir in Orosart, ut tup., oon* 
■ult: Samuel Cl*rke» LtvM of Tkirtiftwo Bnotith Divine; 
pp. 183-184. Londoa. 1077; D. Neel, Hiti. of the Pwi- 
ttma, ed. J. Toulmin. 5 vols., Bath, 1703-«7; B. Brooke. 
lAvee of the Puntana, iu. 76-76. London, 1813; A. F. 
Mitchell. Weatmintter Aeeembly, ib. 1883. 

PALMSRy RAY: Congregationalist, hjrmnist; b. 
at Little Compton, R. I., Nov. 12, 1808; d. at 
Newark, N. J., Mar. 29, 1887. He prepared for 
college at Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass.; 
graduated from Yale College 1830; taught the 
higher classes in a private seminary for young 
ladies in New York City, 1830-^1; was associated 
with Prof. E. A. Andrews in the New Haven (Conn.) 
Young Ladies' Institute, 1831; studied theology 
1830-33; was pastor of the Central Congregational 
Church, Bath, Me., 1835-50; and of the First Con- 
gregational Church, Albany, N. Y., 1850-66; and 
secretary of the American Congregational Union at 
New York, 1866-78. He took an active interest in 
education and literature; and from 1878 he lived 
in literary retirement at Newark, N. J. For the 
higher periodicals he wrote many critical, philo- 
sophical, and miscellaneous articles, and made rich 
contributions to the leading religious papers. While 
he obtained eminent success in the ministry and 
in the general field of literature, he is best known 
as a hynmist. His most famous hymn, '' My faith 
looks up to Thee," was written in 1830, and pub- 
lished, to the tune of " Olivet " by Lowell Mason, 
in 1833 in the Book of Spiritual Songs for Social 
Worship; this hymn has been translated into more 
than twenty languages. Besides this his " Jesus 
these eyes have never seen " and " Lord, Thou on 
earth didst love Thine own " are noteworthy. Hb 
most important books are Spiritual Growth, or Aid 
to GrowOi in Grace (Albany, 1839), republished and 
entitled Closet Hours (1851); Remember Me, or The 
Holy Communion (Boston, 1855); Hints on the 
Formation of Religious Opinions (New York, 1860) ; 
Hymns and Sacred Pieces (1864); Hymns of my 
Holy Hours (1867); Home, or The Unlost Paradise 
(1868); Earnest Words on True Success in Life 



(1873); Complete PoeHoal Works (1876); Voices cf 

Hope and Gladness (1881). 

Bibuoohapht: S. W. Duffield. Bn^lish Hymna, pp. Ul- 
363 et panim. New York. 1880; Julian. HymHoten, pp 
877-878; N. Smith, Hytnne hiatorieaUy Famous, pp. 1» 
oqq.. Chicaso. 1901. 

PALMER, ROUKDELL. See Selborne, Rouv- 
DELL Palmer, Earl of. 

PALMYRA. See Tadmor. 

PALTZ, polts, JOHARH JENSER (OERSER) VOR: 
German Augustinian; b. probably at Palits (s.e. 
of Eger, 92 m. w. of Prague), less probably at Pal> 
sem (near Saarburg, Lorraine, 40 m. e. of Nantes); 
d. at the monastery Mohlheim, Ehrenbreitstein, 
Mar. 13, 1511. In 1462 he matriculated at Erfurt, 
and five years later entered the Augustinian mon- 
astery of the same city. He was sent as prior to 
Neustadt on the Oria in 1475, and was later em- 
ployed by his vicar to reform the monastery of 
Herzbeig (1491). As visitor he restored order io 
the monastery of MOhlheim in 1499, and in 1505 
was in Mecklenburg to promote the prosperity of 
the new monastery at Sternberg. After teaching 
for two decades at the monastery of Erfurt he was 
transferred, in 1507, as prior to Mohlheim. Paltz's 
learning and orthodoxy won lecpgnition outside 
his order. He was one of the board of judges of 
heretics at Erfurt in 1488; and in the following 
year traversed Saxony, Meissen, Thuringia, and 
Brandenburg as a commissary of indulgences. He 
likewise converted many heretics in Brux, Cadan, 
and other cities of Bohemia; while in 1502 he waa 
again a preacher of indulgences. During this period 
he collected many of his sermons under the title 
Ccdifodina (Erfurt, 1502), followed in 1504 by a 
Supplementum, He likewise wrote two tracts: De 
septem foribus seu festis healcs Virginis (1491) and 
HortiUus aromaticus gloriosa Virginis. A small 
tract, De canceptione sive prcBservaHone a peceato 
originali . . . Virginis Maria, is in manuscript in 
the university library at Leipsic. 

Palts is important not oiUy as representing the 
tjrpe of study pursued at Erfurt in the time of 
Luther (who was one of his pupils), but as illus- 
trating the final development of the doctrine of in- 
dulgences, besides describing the ceremony em- 
ployed in granting them. At the same time, be 
shows that the Augustinian order was not the home 
of a liberal Evan^lical theology when Luther en- 
tered it, nor is the latter's attitude toward the in- 
dulgence controversy completely intelligible with- 
out a study of the Ccdifodina. (G. Ka.werau.} 
Bibuographt: J. E. Kapp, Kleine Naehleae, iv. ATA iqq.. 
Leipsic, 1783; T. Koide, Die tUtdeche AufnuHnei^KoiHfn- 
tfoHon, pp. 174 sqq., Gotha, 1870; idem, Dtu rdigiom 
Leben in Erfurt beim Auaffonge dee MiOelaltere, pp. 34 
sqq.. 54 oqq., HoUe. 1893; N. Paulus. in ZKT, zxiii (1899). 
48 sqq.; W. K6hler, DokvmerUe zttm AbUusetreit, pp. 50 
sqq., TQbingen, 1902; ADB, xxv. 112 aqq. 

PAMPHILnS: Presbyter in Cssarea; b. at 
Berytus, Phenicia, c. 240; d. at C^sesarea Feb. 16, 309. 
Of his Ufe little is known, the comprehensive biog- 
raphy by Eusebius being lost. He was of noble 
birth and wealthy, and after studying philosopby 
in his native city he turned to theology and entered 
the catechetical school at Alexandria, attaining 
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hi^ renown for his seal and learning. Later he was 
ordained presbyter at Cssarea and followed in the 
steps of his great model, Origen. Giving all his 
possessions to the poor, he lived only for learning, 
conducting a theological school, and increasing the 
library left by Origen, many of whose exegetical 
works he himself copied. On the outbreak of the 
persecution by Maximinus, Pamphilus was seised, 
tortured, and imprisoned for two years, after which 
be was beheaded with eleven other martyrs. 

The sole writing of Pamphilus was a defense of 
Origen in five books, to which Eusebius added a 
sixth. Since this contains numerous excerpts from 
Origen which Pamphilus could scarcely have gath- 
ered in prison, Eusebius seems to have collected 
for him the material which he wove into his work, 
so that the product could thus be regarded as the 
joint work of Pamphilus and Eusebius. It was de- 
signed to refute, from Origen's own statements, the 
charges brought against him, but only the first 
book, in a garbled Latin translation by Rufinus, 
has survived. Besides this apology, he wrote only 
letters. The special attention of Pamphilus was 
devoted to the text of the Bible, at least so far as 
it had been critically edited by Origen. How far 
he treated the portions of the New Testament 
unredacted by Origen is more problematical. He 
may have compared the manuscripts with the state- 
ments prefixed by Origen to his exegesis; or he may 
merely have had those manuscripts copied which 
came from Origen's library and harmonised with 
the statements in question. One manuscript 
ascribes to Pamphilus an argimient prefixed to 
Acts, which, however, is not his in its present form. 

(Ehwin Preuschen.) 
Bxbuoorapht: The remainB of hu irorks are ooUected in 
H. J. Routh, Hdiqui49 Sacra, iii. 487-499. iv. 339-392, 
Oxford, 1846-48; MPG, x. 1629-58. xvii. 521-616. An 
Eng. tranal. of a fragment, with an introduction, is in 
ANFt vi. 165-168. Early information is to be found in: 
Euaebius. HiM. «cc2.. VI.. xxxii. 3. VII.. xxxii. 35. VIII., 
xiii. 6; ef. TU, xiv, 4 (1896). 74 aqq.. xvii. 4 (1899). 13 
sqq. Consult: ASB, Jan.. i. 64 sqq.; O. Bardenhewer, 
OeaehieKie der altkirehlicKen Litteratur, ii. 242 sqq., Frei- 
burg. 1903; Hamack, lAUeratur, i. 543 sqq.. ii. 2. pp. 26 
sqq.. 103-106 et psssim; KrOger, Hidory, 253-255; IKJB^ 
iv. 178-179. 

PAMPHYLIA. See Asia MiNOB, VIII. 

PANAGIA ("ALL-HOLT"): The usual (though 
not official) title of the virgin in the Greek Church; 
and also the later Greek designation of the conse- 
crated bread. The latter usage is derived from the 
monastic custom of placing, on certain occasions, a 
triangular portion of the bread with a cup of wine 
before the icon of Mary and successively censing, 
elevating, dividing, and eating it. This ceremony, 
called "elevation of the all-holy," was performed 
before meals or before undertakings which required 
special protection. The most accessible account of 
the rite is in " The Great Prayer Book " of the 
Greek Church, pp. 584 sqq. (Venice, 1851). 

(Philipp Meyer.) 

PANAMA: A republic erected from one of the 
states of O>lombia in 1903, consisting of the isth- 
mian strip of land about 420 miles long and from 
31 to 118 miles wide, extending from Costa Rica, 
Central America, southeast to Cdombia, South 



America; area, 32,380 square miles; population 
(1909) about 419,029, including Indians. A treaty 
was concluded with the United States in 1904 which 
guaranteed the independence of the republic and 
in return for $10,000,000 Panama granted in per- 
petuity a zone of land for the construction (now in 
progress) and operation of a canal, of the width of 
ten miles, with sovereign rights within the strip. 
Schools are established in the larger cities. The re- 
ligion of the civilised elements of the population is 
Roman Catholic, while the Indians are in laige part 
still heathen. Panama is a Roman Catholic suf- 
fragan bishopric under the metropolitan of Carta- 
gena, Colombia. Protestant missions are supported 
by the Jamaica Baptist Missionary Society, the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, the Protestant Episcopal Church, the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States, the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, and the South American Mis- 
sionary Society. These agencies report (1907) 11 
missionaries, 13 stations, 493 communicants, and 
993 professed Evangelical adherents. 

PAN-ANGLICAN SYNOD. See Lambeth Con- 

FEBENCB. 

P ANEO YRICON : The term applied in the Greek 
Church to collections of panegyrics of the saints 
and ecclesiastical festivals. Collections derived 
from the ninth century were arranged according to 
the days and months of the year, or on some other 
principle. A collection of panegyrical discourses 
are reckoned by Allatius and Suicerus as among 
the books of the Greek ritual, though it is doubt- 
ful whether this view can now be held. Collections 
of panegjrrics have often been published; as, by 
M. Chrysocephalus (Vienna, n.d.), C. Daponte 
(Venice, 1778), and J. Komelios (ib. 1788). These 
did not pass over into official usage; and lately the 
term Panegyricon has been applied by P. Eeraxneus 
(" Jerusalem Library," iv. 20a-212, 1899) to col- 
lections of ancient spiritual addresses, some of 
which are not panegyric in character. 

(Philipp Meter.) 

Bibuoosafbt: Krumbaober, OeachiehU, oonsult Index; 
Leo AlUtiue, Z>« UhrU «f rebiM eceUmatHcU GVcBoorum, pp. 
93-«4. Pam, 1646; R. Volkmann, Die Rhetorik der Grie- 
chen und R&mer, pp. 344-345. Leipsic, 1885. 

PANIS LITERA : An order (" bread certificate ") 
to a spiritual institution to take a certain person 
under its charge for subsistence. The existence of 
such benefices sprang from the same source as the 
ancient right of secular persons of rank to entertain- 
ment in cloisters and ecclesiastical foundations 
during their journeys (S. Sugenheim, St€uitald}en 
des Klerua im MiUdaUer, i. 361 sqq., Berlin, 1839). 
The distribution of such bread benefices prevailed 
throughout Europe. E. Sehuno. 

PANORMTTANUS: The name usually applied to 
Nicholas de Tudeschis, archbishop of Palermo; 
b. at Catania, Sicily (31 m. n.n.w. of Syracuse) in 
1386; d. at Palermo Feb. 24, 1445. In 1400 he 
entered the Benedictine order and in 1405 or 1406 
betook himself for study to Bologna, where he de- 
voted himself to the subject of canon law under the 
direction of the celebrated Franciscus Zabarella, 
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which subject be then taught at Parma, Siena, and 
at Bolpgna. In 1426, Pope Martin V. bestowed on 
him the abb^ of Maniaoum, in the diocese of Mes- 
sina; and Nicholas was afterwaid oonmionly called 
Mxu, or even abba$ neendor (in distinction from 
abbot antiqmu). In 1433, the pope summoned him 
to Rome, and promoted him as auditor of the Rota 
Romana and referendariua apostolicus; but the 
next year he entered the service of King Alphonso 
V. of Sicily, as consiliarius; and became archbishop 
of Palermo in 1435. The king sent him as royal 
legate to the CSouncil of Basel, where Nicholas sup- 
ported Pope Eugenius IV. In 1440, he was ad- 
vanced by Felix V. to the rank of cardinal, whose 
cause against Eugenius he advocated until his death. 
As canonist, and especially by reason of his 
" Comments," Panormitanus won just renown, and 
obtained the honorable appellation of " lamp of 
the law." (E. Sehuno.) 

BiBUooaAPET: J. F. von Sohulte, OmekiehU dtr Q%uUm 
ynd lAtteroiyr dm eanonitehm RechU, ii. 31^-313. Stutt- 
gart, 1877; Q. M. Mint. Bibliogr«ifia nciUana, pp. 397 sqq., 
2 vob., PAlarmo, 1873-^1; R. Sabbadini, Stona document 
taia ddla . . . umvmrnth di Coiania, pp. 10 aqq., Catania, 
1808; £. Seokel. BeitrOot sw OneMehU heidtr RechU im 
MittdaiUr, vol. i., Tabincea. 1808; KL, ix. 340. 

PAnTiBRUS: Presbyter and first teacher of the 
catechetical school of Alexandria; d. before 200. 
Eusebius (HUt. eccl., V., x.) speaks of him as a 
worthy man and sealoua missionary, who extended 
his travels to ** India " (by which South Arabia is 
meant), where he found disciples of Bartholomew 
in possession of the Gospel of Matthew. He had 
been trained under the Stoics, and under Corn- 
modus, after 180, he was at the head of the Alex- 
andrian school. Eusebius (Hist, ecd., V., xi. 2, 
VI., xiii. 2) further says that Clement of Alexan- 
dria, in his HypotypoaeSf claims Pantsenus for his 
teacher, and understands that Clement means Pan- 
tsenus when in his Stromata (I., i. 11) he calls one 
of his teachers " the Sicilian bee " (without giving 
his name) because he "gathered the spoil of the 
flowers of the prophetic and apostolic meadow, and 
engendered in the souls of his hearers pure honey 
of knowledge." If Clement here refers to the birth- 
place of Pantaenus, the statement of Philip Sidetes 
that he was bom at Athens can hardly be credited. 
Since Clement still further speaks of Pantsenus as 
" that spirit full of grace " {Stromata, I., i. 14) who 
seems to have passed away, the death of Pantsnus 
must have occurred before 200. Eusebius cites 
also a letter of Alexander of Jerusalem as referring 
to Pantaenus (Hist, ecd,, VI., xiv. 8), and notes 
references to him by Origen and Pamphilus. The 
tradition that Pantsnus wrote many conmientaries 
hardly represents the facts given by Eusebius. 

(G. KrOgkr.) 

BnuoGBAPBT: Fracments are collected in J. Routh, R»- 
liquia Sacra, i. 373-383, and MPO, v. 1327-32, and trans- 
lated in ANF^ vili. 777. Consult: Jerome, De vir. iU., 
zxxvL; T. Zahn, Fortchungen, iii. 156-176, Erlangen, 
1884; O. Bardenhewer. Ge^ehuJUe der altkireMichen Lit- 
tertUiir, ii. 13-15, Freibuis. 1903; Hamack. LdttenUtar, 
L 291-296, ii. 2, passim; CeaUier, Autewa tacrU, i. 659- 
660; KrOger. HiHory, p. 162; DCB, iv. 181-184. Further 
literature is indicated in ANF, Bibliography, pp. 115-116. 

PANTALBON, SAINT. See Hklpebs in Nbed. 
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DadaitioB and Gharaetsr (| 1). 

Hyloaoiatio and Staio Typm (| S). 

Elaatle Paothaiam (I 8). 

Spiaoaa (I 4). 

Kant and Fiehto (| 6). 

SehelUng's Panthainn (| 6). 

Hesal and Schleiennaehar (f 7). 

Evolutionistie, Emanatiooiatac, and SolMlaatie Pan- 

theiam (| 8). 
Rw^ImK aiui American Fantheartic Thought (| 9>. 

The theoiy of the identity of the Godhead with 
the M, or ihe universe, is very old, occurring (al- 
though in an undeveloped form) in extremely an- 
cient speculations both eastern and western. The 
name is comparatively modem, being 

1. Definition used for the first time, so far as is 

and known, in Toland's jSoctntamsm Truly 
Character. SUU/ed (1705). Since that time it has 

been employed in contradistinction to 
Theism (q.v.), which accepts the personality of 
God and his necessary connection with the world, 
and even to Deism (q.v.), although, like the latter, 
it conceives of God as impersonal and rejects the 
idea of a revelation in the narrower sense. All pan- 
theism is monism; but monism includes more than 
pantheism. Owing to the difficulty of reaching a 
satisfactory final definition of pantheism, it has 
been usual to qualify the term by a variety of predi- 
cates expressing various aspects of it. Thus Ihere 
is a materialistic pantheism, taught especially by 
Frenchmen of the school of Holbach, but including 
also the hylosoistic views of the ancients, particu- 
larly the Stoics (see Stoicibm); a cosmologieal pan- 
theism, foimd in the Eleatic school, but including 
the doctrine of emanation in other forms; a psy- 
chological pantheism, according to which God is 
the soul of the worid, though the content of the 
universe is not exhausted by the idea of God. An 
attempt has been made to go further and classify 
the pantheism of Spinosa as ontological, of Fichte 
as ethical, of Schelling and Hegel as logical; and 
on this basis it would be necessary to make still 
another class, the mystical pantheism of Eckhart 
and his school. But all these divisions are only 
partial and transient; the pantheism, e.g., of the 
Eleatic school might as well, if not better, be de- 
scribed as ontolo^cal instead of cosmologieal. 

In a historical survey, the materialistic view, in 
so far as it is pantheistic, appears as the stmi^est 
and most unreflecting. A tendency to pantheism 
shows itself among the hylosoists. They assume a 

principle the various permutations of 

2. Hylozois- which constitute the individual ob- 
tic and Stoic jects of the universe; and although 

Types, this is not definitely called God by 
them, yet the expressions of Thales 
and Anaximander point in that direction. A more 
decided pantheism appears in Heraditus, whose 
primitive substance, the eternal living fire, is evi- 
dently conceived as equivalent to the Godhead, al- 
though he seldom speaks defirdtely of the latter. 
This sort of pantheism meets with the difficulty of 
explaining how, while all particulars are but per- 
mutations of the Fire-Logos and are under the gen- 
eral law of the universe, yet most of them are irra- 
tional. Heraolitus gives no adequate answer to 
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tlilfi d]£3culty. The aolution later attempted by the 
Stoics and ^eoplaUmisto, that the hannony of the 
univexae includes evil as the complement of good, 
just as the shadow goes with the U^^t^ may be 
traced in his doctrine of hannony, which, however, 
he does not apply to the ethical and intellecttial 
declension of mankind. In fundamental agreement 
with the hylosoists was Diogenes of Apollonia, who 
set up his monism possibly in conscious opposition 
to the dualism of Anaxagoras. According to him 
the primal matter is air; this, which rules all things, 
he plainly calls God. It is omnipresent; not a 
thing exists which has no part in it, though all do 
not partake of it equally. Pantheism finds definite 
expression with the Stoics, who in the physical de- 
partment followed Heraclitus in the main, asserting 
an organic or dynamic materialism in contrast with 
the mechanical materialism of Democritus and 
Epicurus. The primal matter, the Godhead or the 
divine fire, changes, in order to the creation of 
worids, into air and water, and a part of the latter 
again into earth. In the process of creation and 
development fire and air are the more active ele- 
ments, water and earth the passive — so that at 
times the Stoics almost seem to fall into the Platonic- 
Aristotelian antithesis of matter and form, i.e., into 
dualism; but this is really not the case. When, 
after Marcus Aurelius, Stoicism became extinct as 
a school, some of its teachings (as that of the ro- 
Hones seminalea, with which the lumen naturale is 
connected) had a continued existence in Christian- 
ity, and also exercised some influence on the de- 
velopment of philosophy. A connection may be 
traced with Toland, who in his ParUheisticon (1720) 
sketched a pantheistic religion of the future, with a 
cultus of truth, freedom, and sanity, and in his 
Letter 8 to Serena (1704) taught a hylozoistic pan- 
theism with many reminiscences of Stoicism. Mat- 
ter is not inactive, but endowed with motion; thus 
there is no need of an external power to produce 
particular phenomena, nor of a soul as distinct from 
the body. The particular originated from the whole, 
and this whole is one, infinite, and rational. The 
law of nature, the soul of the world, is God, but 
not to be separated from the universe any more 
than the human soul from the hiunan body. 

In contrast with the form of pantheism hitherto 
considered, in which matter is living, in fact gener- 
ally rational life, stands the form 
3. Eleatic marked by a beUef in rigid, lifeless 
Pantheism, matter, which first shows itself clearly 
in the Eleatic school. Xenophanes 
was the first Greek philosopher who decidedly and 
explicitly taught monotheism, rejecting all anthro- 
pomorphic conceptions of the Godhead, with vt^hich 
he identified the universe; according to Aristotle, 
" looking out upon the whole world, he said that 
the One was God." This Godhead exists abso- 
lutely without b^^inning, fills all space, and knows 
no motion or change. The fonnula hen kai pan 
(" One and All 'Oi or more properly to pan hen 
i" All is One"), though often quoted as a charac- 
teristic expression of pantheism, is not so, strictly 
speaking, as it makes no mention of God; but that 
Xenophanes identified this All-One with the God- 
head is expressly attested by Theophrastus. As 



much can not be said of Parmenides, who insisted 
strongly on the unity of abstract being and denied 
the real ezistenoe of an3rthing outside of it. Of his 
All he predicates the foUowing qualities: it is with- 
out beginning and indestructible; it is a whole, a 
unit, without motion and without end; it was not 
and will not be, but is continuously, always like 
itself and everywhere the same; being can not be 
attributed to any one part of it more than to an- 
other. It is thas evident that Parmenides' concep- 
tion of being was material and limited, almost cor- 
poreal; that he was a monist or a materialist, 
though not perhaps in the usual sense, but hardly 
with strictness to be called a pantheist. And it is 
all the more remarkable that God is never men- 
tioned in the extant fragments of his works, be- 
cause he assuredly knew the poems of Xenophanes, 
his predecessor in the doctrine of the All-One, which 
are full of references to the Divinity. The same 
omission is noticeable in Melissus, the last of the 
Eleatic school; in both the Godhead is absolutely 
equivalent to that which is, so that it is possible to 
c£dl them pantheists, laying due stress on the ab- 
sence of the religious coloring which appears in the 
thought of Xenophanes. Owing to their funda- 
mental belief in the immobility of the All, there 
was no room in the teaching of the Eleatics for de- 
velopment after it had received its definite shape 
with Parmenides. At most their belief in imity 
and immobility was capable of being carried out 
in an opposition to the knowledge of the world of 
phenomena, as with Plato, with whom, to be sure, 
the unity was forced soon to resolve itself into 
plurality. Nor could it logically lead to any ethical 
teaching, since the individual was incapable of 
assuming a position apart from the All, such as 
would be necessary to any moral action. The 
teaching of the Megarian school, xmdoubtedly based 
on that of the Eleatic, can not be regarded as a 
further development of it, but is marked by a mere 
change, under the influence of the Socratic ethics, 
in the designation of the One, which Euclid called 
" the Good," " intelligence," " God," " reason." 

There is a certain resemblance between the 
Eleatic philosophy and the monism of Spinoza, with 
whom substance is the only thing that really 
exists. It can thus only be one, and may be 

designated equally well as God or 
4. Spinoza, nature. Since eveiything is either 

extended and external or spiritual and 
internal, these are the two forms in which the eter- 
nal Being comes to our consciousness. Theoret^ 
ically there are endless attributes of substance or 
God, from the postulate of infinity; but extension 
and thought are the only ones cognizable. Thus is 
set aside the dualism of Descartes, who assumed the 
existence of two distinct substances in the worid of 
phenomena, the extended and the thinking, and 
placed above them God as the creator. Particular 
things were for Spinoza only forms or modes of 
these attributes. Each mode is such in both attri- 
butes at once; thus man on his bodily side is a mode 
of extension, on his mental a mode of thought. The 
strictly mathematical and eternal deduction of all 
things from God does not, indeed, explain actual- 
ity. This is the great difficulty of most metaphyi- 
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ical systems, which are unable to explain how be- 
coming ariaes out of being — one which Spinoza's 
intellectual kinsmen of the Eleatic school did not 
touch, as they opposed nothing but deceptive ap- 
pearance to being. According to Spinoza there 
can not really be any becoming or true motion, nor 
any really operative cause; yet he calls God the 
first cause of the universe, the origin and preserver 
of all things — but an immanent, not a transcendent 
cause. Everything in the world is determinate, in- 
cluding man; and even God himself is determined 
by the necessity of his own being and can not vol- 
untarily do anjTthing or leave it undone. His free- 
dom consists in the fact that he is determined only 
by himself. And not only is it impossible to predi- 
cate understanding and will of God, but he has also 
no individual existence, since this would constitute 
a limitation, and eveiy limitation is a negation, 
which can not apply to God. It follows from the 
divine infinitude that everything which is, the at- 
tributes as well as all their modes, is in God. Thus 
Spinoza is neither a materialist nor a spiritualist, 
but both at once; he is not an atheist nor an acos- 
mist (as he has been called), but in the strict sense 
of the word a pantheist. The task which had been 
impossible for the Eleatic school, the establishment 
of a system of ethics, became Spinoza's principal 
aim« In his greatest work he begins, indeed, with 
the definition of God, but gives it there because God 
must be known in order that man may be freed 
from his passions and able to attain happiness. 
When man understands that all depends, in an un- 
changeable order, upon God, that nothing exists 
for itself but all alike rest in God, he will no longer 
be disturbed by external happenings or carried 
away by his passions. The perfection of man lies 
in his realization of himself and all things in God; 
and this brings joy with it, joy based on the intel- 
lectual love for God which is the mystical comer- 
stone of Spinoza's system. The doctrine of the 
modi allowed him to develop an ethical system; 
particular things, although they have no independ- 
ent existence, yet, as individualistic elements with- 
in his monism, possess a sort of nature of their own 
by virtue of which men are subject to conditions of 
passion that must be suppressed before they can 
find their perfection in God. 

The pantheism of Spinoza was bitterly attacked 
until late in the eighteenth century, and it was long 
before any one came forward to defend him from 

the common accusation of atheism; 

5. Kant but in consequence of the controversy 

and Fichte. between Jacobi and Mendelssohn as to 

the Spinozism of Lessing a reaction 
took place which resulted in his being highly hon- 
ored. Herder, and later VoigtI&nder, even under- 
took to prove that he was not a pantheist but a 
theist, although of course without success. Kant's 
critical system was intended to turn definitely away 
from pantheism and show no connection with 
Spinoza. Reason, he asserted, is bound to believe 
in a God, in a cause of all natiue which is itself dis- 
tinct from nature, satisfying the moral sense and 
possessing intelligence and will. But there is not a 
little in his philosophy that lends it a pantheistic 
coloring. This is particularly noticeable in his 



ethics. According to him the practical reason gives 
the moral laws; this reason is that of men, and of 
all men, or moral laws could have no xiniversal 
validity. Man is thus autonomous, the lawgiver io 
the practical field. Religion comes into existence 
only when duties, which are the commands of rea- 
son, are recognized as commands of God. Then 
the same laws take their origin alike from our reason 
and from God; but there can not be two sources of 
law; therefore reason must also be God. The ideal- 
istic systems which followed Kant have been called 
more or less pantheistic; but they get this quality 
less from Kant than from Spinoza, like whom they 
regard the whole content of being as the essence of 
the absolute or the dixnne. Spinoza's influence was 
probably least felt by Fichte, who, however, in his 
treatise Ueber den Grand unseres Glaiibens an eine 
gOUliche Weltregierung (1798) gives utterance to a 
sort of pantheism when he says that the living 
moral order is God; that man needs, and can con- 
ceive, no other; that the notion of God as a sepa- 
rate substance is impossible and unthinkable. 
Every individual has a destined place in this world- 
order, i.e., in God. In his doctrine of the EgQ, con- 
nected with Kant's transcendental apperception, 
the absolute Ego from which what is individual 
must be deduced is equivalent to the Godhead; 
and later, as in his Antoeisung zum adigen Leben 
(1806), the absolute is the general point of depar- 
ture of his speculation. Here God is the alone 
really Existent, who through his absolute thought 
places external nature, as an unreal non-Ego, over 
against himself. 

Starting from Fichte's doctrine of the Ego, 

Schelling transformed it by combination with 

Spinozism into his system of identity. Spinoza's 

doctrine of the immobility of substance was thrown 

into the backgroimd by his conception 

6. Schel- of development. Object and subject, 
ling's real and ideal, nature and spirit are 
Pantheism, for him identical in something higher, 
which is neither subject nor object, 
nor both together, but absolute identity as the 
principle of true idealism. This original imity 
passes into the polar opposites of positive or ideal 
and negative or real being. The negative or real 
pole is nature, in which resides a vital principle, 
uniting, by virtue of a general continuity of all 
natiu-al causes, all organic and inorganic existences 
in one complete organism. Schelling terms this 
vital principle the soul of the world. History, like 
nature, forms a complete whole; and in both it is 
possible to recognize the gradual revelation of the 
absolute. Pantheism appears also in Schelling*s 
later views, as set forth in the Philosophische Un- 
tersuchungen aber die menacMiche Freiheii (1809). 
Follo^^ing here the lead of Jacob Boehme, he dis- 
tinguishes in God three momenta: indifference, the 
primordial basis or " abyss " of the divine nature; 
differentiation into cause and existence; and the 
identity or reconciliation of the differentiated. 
Unity of the particular will with the universal will 
is goodness; separation of the two is evil. Man is 
the redeemer of nature, through whose mediation 
God receives nature and makes it divine. 

In Hegel the influence of Spinoza is leas appar- 
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ent, but pantheism is more evident, in spite of his 
objection to the name. The self-development of 
the absolute is the self-development of 
7- Hegel and God. The absolute reason external- 
Schleier- izes itself in nature; but this self-e&- 
macher. trangement, this becoming other, which 
is in a sense a declension, is a nec- 
essary stage to the return into itself in spirit. The 
divine idea is distinguished into three forms: (1) 
being eternally in and with itself, the form of uni- 
versality, God in his eternal idea in and for him- 
self, the kingdom of the Father; (2) the form of 
manifestation, of particularisation, Being-for-other 
in physical nature and in the finite spirit, the eter- 
nal idea of God in the element of consciousness and 
mental representation, the kingdom of the Son; 
and (3) the form of return out of manifestation 
into self, the process of reconciliation, the Idea in 
the sphere of the religious community or the king- 
dom of the Spirit. It is easy to see from this how 
the followers of Hegel split into right and left wings, 
the former regarding theism as supported by his 
teaching and yielding more or less assent to Chris- 
tian doctrines, while the latter laid stress on his 
conception of God as the eternal and universal sub- 
stance, coming first to self-consciousness in human- 
ity, and thus foUowed Hegel as a pantheist. The 
next speculative philosopher with a pantheistic 
trend is Schleiermacher, who, like Spinoza, finds 
the infinite (God) in the midst of the finite, to which 
he attributes objective reality. The totidity of all 
existing things is the world; the unity of Uie uni- 
verse is the Deity. He is not identical with the 
world, but can not be separated from it. In 
contrast with Spinoza, Schleiennacher empha- 
sizes the dignity of the individual, which weakens 
the effect of his pantheism, and acknowledges a 
living God instead of a lifeless and immovable 
one, though he does not reach the conception of a 
personal God. 

A marked distinction exists between the doc- 
trine of Evolution (q.v.), which characterizes the 
materialistic pantheism originating with the hy- 
lozoists and the later followers of the Eleatic school, 
and the doctrine of Emanation (q.v.). 
8. Evoltt- In the former the whole principle is 
tionistic, included in the development and a 
Emanatioii- progress from less to more perfect is 
istic, and usually assumed; in the latter, the 
Scholastic principle remains unchanged in its 
Pantheism, unity and allows the universe to stream 
forth from it, becoming in successive 
stages less perfect. But the emanationist systems 
are to be called pantheist in so far as they assmne 
that all things were originally contained in God. 
A brief survey of them is therefore in order. Such 
pantheism as is found in India is mostly connected 
with the idea of emanation. The expressions of the 
Upanishads as to Brahma, the only absolutely exist- 
ing One, The Atman, the nucleus of all being, are dis- 
tinctly pantheistic, but are not brought into rela- 
tion in a logical system. Among the Greeks the 
Neoplatonists taught emanation definitely, regard- 
ing the highest principle, the One, as over-fiiU, so 
that it is forced to overflow without any breach of 
continuity. In their doctrine of reabsorption into 



the One as the highest goal of human endeavor a 
pantheistic tendency is deariy visible. Following 
out Neoplatonist ideas, the pseudo-Dionysius, while 
he does not definitely teach emanation, is distinctly 
pantheistic; and, influenced by both l^ese sources, 
Scotus Erigena reached a still more complete pan- 
theism. His twofold process, first of analysis, or 
the descent from the universal to the particular, 
the proceeding of all things from God the highest 
principle, and then of reversion or deification, the 
return through the assembling of individuals into 
classes until the simplest unity is once more reached 
in God, shows a wide departure from the doctrine 
of the Neoplatonists, especially Proclus. In Pro- 
dus the end of the process is the extreme of dis- 
tance from the source; in Erigena God is not only 
the beginning but the middle and the end. Yet he 
remains unmingled in his own essence, at once 
immanent in the world and transcendent. Nu- 
merous pantheistic ideas run through the heresies 
and the mysticism of the Middle Ages, largely 
drawn from Erigena (see Scorns Erigena, Jo- 
hannes), who specially influenced Amalric of Bena 
(q.v.), the teacher of the identity of the Creator and 
the creation. David of Dinant (q.v.) taught that 
there was only one substance of aJl bodies and all 
souls, God himself. The Chmvh took strong meas- 
ures against such teachings, and condemned a large 
number of propositions from the writings of the 
famous mystic Eckhart (q.v.), tending in the same 
direction. There is much in common between him 
and Nicholas of Cusa (see Cuba, Nicholas of), who 
combined the most various ideas and interests and 
contrived to hold the doctrine of the creation of the 
world together with pantheistic beliefs, such as that 
God comprehends all things in himself, even op- 
posites, and that God with his being and his power 
is everywhere present in the animate, ordered to- 
tality of the universe, so that everything in its 
species has a certain perfection. Nicholas had no 
slight iofluence on the development of philosophy, 
though not so much as Giorduio Bruno (q.v.), who 
depended on him in numerous points. Traces of 
Bruno's influence are found in both Spinoza and 
Leibnitz; but he was too much of an eclectic to put 
together a well-rounded and consistent system. 
Although he allowed individualism its place, his 
pantheism is a good deal like that of the Stoics. 
Space fails for the examination of theistic views 
with a partially pantheistic coloring, among which 
might be named those of Plato and Aristotle in the 
earlier time and of the occasionalist school in the 
later. Even in Leibnitz (q.v.), thorough individ- 
ualist though he was, there are traces of the same 
thing — as when he calls God the " center every- 
where " and conceives the single monads as an 
effulguraiion of the Godhead. This only shows 
how difficult it is, without going into avowed dual- 
ism, to exclude pantheism altogether; and in fact, 
while complete pantheism may not be tenable, the 
deeper Christian consciousness can not foiget the 
two propositions that in God we live and move 
and have our being, and that God is in us. 

(M. HsiNZEt.) 
While a thorough-going pantheism has been pre- 
cluded among English and American thinkers by a 
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praotioal, oommon-flenae quality of mind, yet it haa 
appeftTBd Id a veiled or partial form in several oon- 
oeotionB. (1) Calvinism (q.v.) has 
9. English provided a ooBgeoial soil for its growth. 
and Essentially pantheistio elements are 
American found in its thought of God — ^his ab- 
Psntfaeistic solute sovereignty and his will as the 
Thought ultimate cause of all. It is also pan- 
theistic whenever it has identified 
providential conservation with continuous creation 
of the world, and has denied the will as the cause 
of its own action. It is significant that Jonathan 
Edwards' early notes on the mind, in which he ad- 
vocates an absolute monism, bear fruit in two of his 
most mature essays, on Original Sin and on the 
Freedom qf the Will. In Eznmons this position is 
pushed to its extreme limits in his doctrine of the 
divine efficiency. Until a recent period the same 
principle underlay the doctrine of election, sin, and 
regeneration in the Congregational, Baptist, and 
Presbyterian teachings of Great Britain and Amer- 
ica (cf. The Weetmineter Car^feasian; A. A. Hodge, 
OuUinee of Theology, New York, 1878; W. G. T. 
Shedd, DogmaHe Theology, ib., 1888. W. Hastie, 
The Theology <4 ^ Reformed Church in He Funda- 
mental FrindpUe, Edinburgh, 1904). (2) In its 
earliest emergence as a modem movement Univer- 
salism (q.v.) sprang from the same postulates as 
Calvinism, excepting that its doctrine of election 
and atonement was universal instead of partial. 
And even now, wherever the '' larger hope " rises 
to dogmatic assertion its background is pantheistic. 
(3) So-called Ethical Monism has been advocated 
on two principles: metaphysical, a Logos doctrine 
in which the immanent, universal, omnipotent, and 
indestructible energy of God is affirmed; ethical, 
according to which the himoan will is free to realise 
or to reject its responsible ideab. In the actual 
treatment of these elements, however, the result 
is not imity but the ancient dualism (cf. A. H. 
Strong, Chriel and the Creation and Ethical Monism, 
Philadelphia, 1809; idem. Systematic Theology, 3 
vols., ib. 1907-09). (4) In the philosophy of relig- 
ion the Cairds have developed a doctrine of God 
by the aid of the Hegelian metaphysics (cf. Hegel's 
Philosophy of Religion), Reality as a whole is an 
organic unity, the several moments of which are 
God, nature, and the finite mind. Oa the one hand, 
the absolute Spirit is presupposed in all finite exist- 
ences, and, on tbe other hand, as the idea of the 
Infinite contains in it the idea of the finite, so the 
real Infinite contains the existence of the finite. 
Thus while the finite will is absolutely dependent 
on God, it is characterized by a relative independ- 
ence by which it may both deny all purely finite, 
individual interests and aims and identify itself ab- 
solutely with the Universal Will or God (cf. J. 
Caird, Philosophy of Religion, New York, 1881; 
E. Caird, Evolution of Religion, ib. 1893; J. Watson, 
Philosophical Basis of Religion, ib. 1908). (5) In 
the idealistic monism of Josiah Royce, tlie funda- 
mental propositions are that the Absolute Reality 
is an absolutely organized experience to which 
finite experience is related as fragments to an or- 
ganic whole. Accordingly, the divine self-oonsciou»- 
ness is constantly inclusive of the human self-con- 



soiousness, and the individual self is an identical 
part of the all-embracing divine will, sustaining 
toward it a relation not unlike the elements of the 
individual consciousness to the consciousness itself. 
The reality thus postulated is not baldly pantheis- 
tic, since it is not unconscious, nor the Spinozistic 
substance, nor an ineffable mystery. The difficul- 
ties which confront this particular form of theistic 
pantheism center in its doctrine of the penonahty 
of God, of the world — ^whether it is in a true sense 
other than God, of a moral order in which evil and 
sin are real or only illusory, and of a city of God in 
which selves are personal and free (J. Royce, The 
Conception of God, New York, 1893; idem. The 
World and the Individual, ib. 1899-1901; cf. also 
F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality, London, 
1893; A. E. Taylor, Metaphysics, New York, 1907). 
(6) In literature as in religion a pantheistic 
tendency has gone hand in hand with mysticism. 
Since Goethe and the birth of romanticism, it has 
been represented by Coleridge, Wordsworth, Ten- 
nyson, Arnold, Emerson, and Oarlyle. 

C. A. Bbckwitb. 
BiBuooRAnnr: For the piithekm of India oonsuli the 
literature under Brabmanxsm; Buddhxbm; Imxma: Hin- 
DDisit. For pftntheiam in the Wert consult the ^loda on 
the history of philosophy by J. £. Erdmann« 3 toIb., 
London, 1892-08; W. Windelband. New York, 1803; 
F. Ueberweg. ed. Heinse. 4 vols.. Berlin. 1901-05. Alao 
the following: G. B. Jasehe, Der PantheUmuM naeh amnet^ 
vendtiedenen Haupiformen, Muiein Unprvng «Md Fortganife, 
§einem gptkulativen und pnktiachen Wert and OthaU, 3 vols., 
Berlin. 1826-32; F. W. Richter. UAer PantheiamuB tend 
PantheUmuafurehl, eine hiatoruch-phiU^aopkiache Abkand- 
luHOf Leipsic. 1841; T. B. Mayer, Theiamua und PantkeU- 
mttf mit beaondertr RHeksic/U auf praktiache Fragen, Frei- 
buiv, 1840; E. Boehmer, Da panthaiami nominia oriomc 
at uau notiona^ Halle, 1851; J. Buchanan, Modem Atheiam 
under iia Forma of Paniheiam, etc., Boston* 185S; G. 
Weiawnbom, Vorleaungen Ober Pantheiamua und TAew- 
miu, Marburg, 1850; E. Saiaset. Manual of Modem Pan- 
thaiam, Edinburgh, 1862; M. Diz, Laoturea on the Pan- 
theiatie Idea of an Imperaoncd Subaianee-Deity, New York, 
1864; F. P. Cobbe. Studiaa New and Old, London, 1865; 
W. H. Mill, Pantheiatie PrineipUa, London. 1866; T. B. 
Feilens, La Panthaiame; prineipe da la morale umveraaUe, 
Paris, 1873; A. Jundt, Hiat. du panih6iama popuUnre cu 
moyen 6ge, Paris, 1875; J. A. Picton, The Myatary of Mat- 
ter, London, 1878; G. Spftth, Theiamua und Panthriamua, 
Oldenberg, 1878; W. Weesenberg. Theiamua und Panthe- 
iamua, Vienna, 1880; W. Driesenberg, Theiamua und Pan- 
theiamua. Eine phUoaophiaehe Unterauchung, Vienna, 
1880; G. £. Plumptre. Oeneral Sketch of the Hiatory of 
Pantheiam, 2 vols., London, 1881; S. Baring-Gould. Origin 
and Deodopment of Rdigioua Belief London. 1884; J. 
Hunt, Baaay on Pantheiam, London, 1884; idem, Panthe- 
iam and €hriatianity, ib. 1884; Q. M. Schuler, Der Pan- 
theiamua, Wanbuig, 1884; R. Flint, AnH-Theiatic The- 
oriea, Edinburgh. 1885; T. Desdouita. Le PanthHame, 
Paris, 1807; B. Qalleth, Panteiamo, Palermo, 1807; W. 
Dilthey, in Archiv fOr OeachichU und PhUoaophie, xiti 
(1000), 307-360. 445-482; J. A. Picton. Pantheiam, iU 
Story and Significance, London. 1005; P. Paulsen. Der 
modeme Pantheiamua und die chriaUicha WeUanad^uung, 
Halle, 1006. 

PAPAL STATES. 

Church Estates Prior to Pippin (| 1). 
The Donation of Pippin (f 2). 
The Donation of C!hariemagne (| 3). 
Curtailment of Papal Domains (| 4). 
The Final Stages (§ 5). 

The original meaning of patrimonium was " pat> 
rimonial estate," and patrimonium heati Petri 
meant the possessions of the Church until at least 
the twelfth century, at which time the pope as> 
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sumed or claimed sovereign rights over the region 
known in the eighth century as the ducalua Ro- 
mantu, and in the ninth to the eleventh as the 
terra {territarium) Petri, to which the term in ques- 
tion was then applied. In the thirteenth century 
the term covered all which became the " States of 
the Church." By Constantine's Edict 

I. Church of Milan of 321 the Church was en- 
Estates Prior abled to hold property, and from that 

to Pippin, time its possessions rapidly increased, 
the estates being in all Italy, Sicily, 
Corsica, Sardinia, Dalmatia, Gaul, and Africa, each 
estate being administered by a Roman cleric as 
rector. Through these estates the Church was the 
principal landowner and the chief financial force in 
Italy. But in the eighth centuiy, through political 
misfortimes, a great part of th^ possessions were 
lost, and out of what remained in central Italy the 
patrimoniitm Petri, was constituted. The political 
situation of the papacy was critical. With the 
Byzantine emperor the Church was at odds both 
on account of the Monothelitic and the image 
controversies (see Monotheutes; Images and 
Image Worship, II.), and through this very dis- 
agreement the Chiuch had lost its most valuable 
possession. The result was that the Church man- 
aged its estates near Rome with the greater care as 
a sure source of income. In this patrimony the 
pope was already master in the eighth century, 
though the emperor renudned for some time nom- 
inal sovereign. Such popes as Gregory II. and III. 
(qq.v.) not only admitted but emphasized this on 
occasion, as when they were assailed by the Lom- 
bards. At the beginning of the eighth century 
Liutprand as king of the Lombards had overthrown 
the duchies and had formed a strong foreign policy; 
the popes then found themselves in a difficult situa- 
tion, and the spiritual means employed by them 
had but transient results. When Gregory III. 
stirred up the dulcas of Spoleto and Benevento 
against liutprand, the latter beat them both and 
assailed Rome; the appeal to Charles Martel had 
no results; but the effects of the diplomacy of Pope 
Zacharias (741-752) were not only the recovery of 
many estates but the acquisition of four places in 
Tuscany. The pope received these as " donations," 
and no account was taken of the Byzantine emperor 
as sovereign; the former assumed the rights which 
formerly had belonged to the emperor. This is recog- 
nized as the time when the pope was first regarded as 
a temporal sovereign and political power; this is the 
prime significance of the " donation " of Liutprand. 
Of course the action of Liutprand was not in- 
spired by love of the pope. His attack on Ravenna 
may be taken to indicate that he supposed that 
Zacharias had been obligated to give him a free 
hand against that city; but he must have seen that 
he had deceived himself as soon as he undertook a 
campaign against the exarchs, upon which Zach- 
arias remonstrated in the name of the emperor. 
When Aistulf succeeded Liutprand in 749 as king 
of the Lombards, the papal diplomacy ceased to be 
effective, and Aistulf took Ravenna and essayed 
to annex the whole ducaiua Romanus, 

When Aistulf stretched out his hand against the 
Roman duchy, in 752, Stephen (II.) III. (q.v.) 



tiumed to Pippin, and there followed the celebrated 
meeting at Ponthion and Kiersy, the result of 
which, according to the papal claims, was not 
merely protection from Aistulf and restitution of 
the property wrested from the Church, 
2. The Do- but the so-called donation of Pippin, 
natioQ of the docimientary proofs for which are 
PipphL practically confin^ to the Liber pan^ 
tifical%8 in the VUcb of Stephen II. and 
Hadrian I. The " life " of Stephen reports an oath 
by Pippin to restore the exarchy of Ravenna and 
accompanying rights to the pope, the nobles being 
obligated to cany out this arrangement. Indef- 
initeness characterizes the terms \ised, and the 
Byzantine emperor is ignored; practically the en- 
gagement was for Pippin to help the pope to win 
back his rights. The '' life " of Hadrian adds a 
special promise given at Kiersy to the same pur- 
port as that by Charlemagne in 774. The compre- 
hensiveness of this engagement has long made the 
account of it the object of attack as spurious, 
though in modem times it has been stoutly de- 
fended. The defenders assimie an agreement to di- 
vide, in case of victory over the Lombards, the ter- 
ritory thus gained between the pope and Pippin; 
but no direct evidence is given that such an arrange- 
ment was made to divide a yet unconquered terri- 
tory, and the matter must remain under suspicion. 
The pope had other cares than the increase of prop- 
erty; he was concerned with salvation from exter- 
nal danger, and it is doubtful whether Pippin 
thought of the overthrow of the kingdom of the 
Lombards, since the era of French world politics 
began with Charlemagne. The complaints of the 
pope (in the Codex CarcHinus) are specific, and look 
to the restitution of certain definite domains, 
namely, the cities of Faenza, Imola, Ferrara, and 
Bologna in the north, and Osimo, Ancona, and 
Umana in the south. The r^on affected by the 
treaty of peace of 754-756 and given over to the 
Roman Church included apparently foiu* districts: 
Rome with its dwcaiue, Southern Tuscany, the 
duchy of Perugia, and Northern Campania (L. 
Duchesne, Liber poniificalis, i. 478, 493, Paris, 1886). 
Here the popes appear as sovereign, indicate the 
policies, name office-holders and judges, call out 
the armed forces; but there is a sort of recognition 
of Pippin and his successors as overlords, who are 
called at Ponthion patricii of the new republic, 
though the meaning of this title is debated. It was 
borne by the exarch of Ravenna, at Rome it con- 
veyed the idea of supreme rights, also of the deputy 
of the emperor; Hadrian I. welcomed Charle- 
magne by this title. Moreover, the popes regarded 
the emperor as their overlord, and dated their docu- 
ments by the regnal year of the emperor. Yet the 
title took on a different content, and came to con- 
vey the idea rather of duties than of rights, espo- 
ciidly the duty of protecting the popes against the 
Lombards. 

Pippin died 768; in the ensuing contest between 
Charlemagne and the Lombard Dedderius Hadrian 
I. took the side of Charlemagne; Desiderius as- 
sailed the exarch, took a number of cities, and 
marched on Rome. The pope bade the Prankish 
king come to the help of the oppressed Church of 
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God, but says nothing of the restoration of an 
agreement regarding the division of territory. The 
situation of 752 is repeated in 773, 
3. The Do- when Hadrian needed to be saved by 
nation of Chariemagne as Stephen II. needed 
Charle- help from Pippin. So in later corre- 
magne. spondence the pope speaks of the resto- 
ration of the duchy of Spoleto, and of 
the possession by Leo, archbishop of Ravenna, of 
part of the exarchy, especially the cities Imola and 
Bologna, Spoleto having, in 773, put itself under the 
pope of its own accord. While Uie pope was recog- 
ni^ as sovereign in Spoleto, 774-775, in Janu- 
ary of 776 Chariemagne was so recognised; in other 
words, within the assumed " donation of Pippin '' 
Charlemagne is evident as lord. A developed po- 
litical situation appears later, when, in 787, he 
yielded to his ally the pope several cities of Lom- 
bardic Tuscany and of the duchy of Beneventum, 
though a great part of this donation was never 
realized, since under the stress of a severe cam- 
paign with Greek South Italy Charlemagne became 
reconciled with Duke Grimoald of Beneventum, 
and left him in peaceable possession of the great- 
est part of the territory given to the pope. The 
complaints of Hadrian from this period relate to 
the non-fulfilment of this promise. But through 
this donation the territory of the " sacred republic 
of the Roman Church of God " was actually en- 
larged, and cities like Viterbo, Toscanella, Soana, 
Orvieto, and others to the south came into posses- 
sion of the Church. But the question arises how it 
is that the biography of Hadrian mentions so fre- 
quently the donation, in spite of the fact that such 
a donation was not realized. It must be recalled 
that this was the period when the story of the Do- 
nation of Constantine (q.v.) was fabricated, and 
Hadrian knew of the document containing it {Caro- 
lina epUtolcB, bd.). The ** donation " fixed the 
political program of the Curia as that which seemed 
attainable. Yet the Ciuia met with little success 
from Charlemagne, who, on the basis of the title 
of patricius, both directed the external policy of 
the ** Ronum republic," and seized upon control in 
internal matters. The difficult position in which 
Leo III. (q.v.) found himself enhanced this assump- 
tion of power. The fact that Leo sent the keys to 
Charlemagne and begged him to receive the oath of 
allegiance of his Roman subject sets forth with 
lucidity the relation which the Prankish king sus- 
tained to the " republic." It was only a natural 
consequence of this that on Dec. 23, 800, Charle- 
magne sat in judgment above the lord of that re- 
public, and the reception of the crown on Dec. 25 
did not alter at aU this situation; the new title of 
emperor perhaps only emphasized what was al- 
ready known — the dependence of the pope upon 
the Prankish king. 

After the deaUi of Charlemagne the relation of 
the emperor to the '* Roman republic " changed. 
While many compacts were entered into between 
pope and emperor, the reports regarding them are 
not extant and but little is known. That of the 
year 817 is important, referring as it does to the 
islands of Corsica, Sardinia, and Sicily as gifts of 
Charlemagne, according to the so-called Ludavici- 



anum. But this reference is not trustworthy. 

Louis the Pious was intent upon maintAJning the 

earlier relationship, and in 824 sent 

4. Curtftil- his son Lothair I. to Rome to remind 

mant of the new Pope Eugene II. of his re- 
Papal lations as feudal subject. An im- 

Domains. portant document was the ConstUutio 
Romama of Nov., 824, which not 
only arranged for the selection of the pope but 
for the relationship of the emperor and the 
** republic." Imperial delegates were with the 
papal to have oversight of the conduct of the busi- 
ness of the republic, and the names of judges and 
officers were to be reported to the emperor. But 
the victory of Gregory IV. at Cohnar in 833 was the 
beginning of the end of the Carolingian control of 
the " Roman republic." But from 1^ " republic " 
one part after another was cut off — by the arch- 
bishops of Ravenna in the north, by the dukes of 
Spoleto in the east, by those of Benevento in the 
south, and gradually from the papal domain grew 
a little state ruled by Alberic as '' prince and sena- 
tor of all the Romans." The author of the Libdltts 
de imperatcria potestate in urbe Roma (MOH, Script., 
iii. 719-722, 1839) bewails the fall of the republic 
and sighs for a Charlemagne to check the pride of 
the nobility. The longed-for emperor came in the 
person of Otho I., who on entering Rome promised 
to guard the pope's rights and the integrity of the 
" sacred territory of Peter." When Otho came into 
possession of Rome, his action was energetic; the 
pact of 962 recognized cleariy the imperial over- 
lordship in the papal domain, while the words of 
the Vita Hadriani I, regarding the donation are re- 
peated here. After the short rule of Otho m., 
there followed a period of decline of papal domin- 
ion, and even the period of Gregoiy VII. brought 
few changes, though Gregory's claims were made 
as large as possible. While Robert Guiscard re- 
ceived Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily from Pope Nich- 
olas II., and Richard took Capua, both recognized 
these dominions as the pope's. The claims of Greg- 
ory made possible the realization of possession of 
these regions for later popes who lived in more 
fortunate times. Indeed, the gift of the patrimony 
of Countess Matilda of Tuscany, which ought to 
have fallen to the pope, did not come imder his 
actual control, but was administered by imperial 
margraves in the name of the emperor. After the 
death of Otho I. the exarchy was in possession of 
the archbishop of Ravenna; later the cities became 
independent until the time of Frederick I. Pen- 
tapolis appertained to the duchy of Spoleto, which 
was itself at first under the Lombards and then in 
possession of various dukes. The terra sancti Petri 
itself, based on the donation of Pippin, was for the 
most part under little princes whose names are un- 
known. Of a sovereignty of the pope in this period 
there is hardly a trace. 

The victory of Alexander III. (q.v.) brought at 
first no essential change even in the very patrimo- 
nium itself. Henry VI. made his brother Philip duke 
of all the papal possessions; but after the death of 
Henry, the popes began to make effective their 
claims upon the " patrimony of the Blessed Peter." 
To this the national reaction against external con- 
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trol, especially in Central Italy, was a help, and the 
earlier patrimony of Peter oame into papal hands; 

80 particulariy Spoleto and the most 

S The Final of Pentapolis. The fall of imperial 

Stages, power in Italy and the strife over the 

crown in Germany worked to papal 
advantage. Otho IV. confirmed to Innocent III. 
(q.v.) the grant of the old " patrimonlum Petri/' 
Ravenna, Pentapolis, Ancona, Spoleto, the lands 
of the Coimtess Matilda, the county of Bertinoro, 
with their adjoining territories, and Sicily; and 
this grant outlined the later extent of the '' pat- 
rimoniimi." This is the first imperial recognition 
of the validity of the papal claims based on the 
Constantinian and Carolingian donations. To be 
sure, Otho and Frederick II. still exercised their 
powers in this territory; but after the death of the 
latter and in consequence of the victory of the papal 
party at Benevento in 1266, the pope came into 
full possession of all except Sicily. But again, 
toward the end of the thirteenth century, there 
came evil days upon the papacy. The parties of 
the Colonna, Orsini, Gsetani, Frangipani, Rienzi, 
and others fought out their quarrels in the chief 
cities, and some of the cities made themselves in- 
dependent, while nobles in other parts of the ter- 
ritory seized possessions. After the death of Cola 
di Rienzi, Cardinal Albomoz attempted a reorgan- 
ization of the papal lands by dividing them into 
vicariates; but little dynasties settled themselves 
in the various cities, fighting and def3ring the pope. 
Nicholas V. and Alexander VI. (qq.v.) b^an to 
reclaim these lands for the papacy, while Julius I. 
was the founder of the real Church-State, and the 
popes began to base their finances upon the finan- 
cial strength of this Church-State. The times when 
the popes supported the costs of the Curia by levies 
upon the faithful come to an end. Paul III. (q.v.) 
levied a direct tax on the Church-State, and this 
Sixtus V. (q.v.) increased. The great bankers be- 
gin to be a part of the financial system; the great 
landowners did away with the little landowners, 
and the centralization of power wholly impoverished 
the population, which even yet is the poorest in 
Italy. The external history of this state from the 
time of Alexander VI. to the end of the eighteenth 
century is practically that of a number of families 
out of which the popes were chosen. Through their 
interest with the popes, these families sought first 
increase of power and later of wealth, while little 
gifts, like Parma and Piacenza to the Famesi, less- 
ened the area of the papal domain but little in the 
long run, as some of these gifts lapsed again to the 
Church. Napoleon in 1800 detached Ferrara, Bo- 
logna, and the Romagna from the Papal States, and 
undertook to do away altogether with the States 
of the Chiuch. The Congress of Vienna reestab- 
lished them in 1814. In 1860 the greater part of 
the territories of the Church fell to the newly erected 
kingdom of Italy; Rome and its environs, secured 
for the Church only by France, became Italy's 
through the fall of Sedan in 1870, and papal do- 
minion came to an end. Since then it has become 
clear how much harm temporal power has done 
the Church. The times of temporal prosperity 
through temporal rule have been the periods of the 



Church's greatest weakness. The " prisoner of the 
Vatican " is more rejected than the temporal ruler 
of the " patrimony " once was. The old " patri- 
mony of Peter " is at an end; the new one rules 
beyond land and sea. (A. Brackmann.) 

Bibuoobapht: Of wuraea the chief is the LSber pontifiealU, 
ed. L. Duchesne, 2 vols., Paris, 1886-92, and T. Momm- 
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MGH, Epiat., Berlin, 1887 sqq.; Codex Carolintu, in 
Monununta Carolina, ed. P. Jaff6, Berlin, 1867; and the 
Rtgeala pontifieum Romanorum, ed. A. Potthasi, 2 vols., 
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Forachungen aw Rechtageaehichta Italiana, ii. 329 sqq., 
Innsbruck, 1869; T. Sickel, Daa PrivHegium Ottoa I., pp. 
132 sqq., Innsbruck, 1883; P. SehefFer-Boichorst in 
Mittheaungen dea InatUuta fUr Satarreichiacha Geachichta- 
forachung, iv (1885), 193-212; L. Duchesne, Liber pon- 
tificalia, i. 234 sqq.. Paris, 1886. A large literature on the 
subject is indicated in Hauck-Hersog. RS, xiv. 767-769. 

PAPEBROGH, pa'pe-broH" (VAN PAPEN- 
BROEK), DANIEL: The second collaborator of 
Bolland in the compilation of his Acta Sanctorum (see 
BoLLAND, Jan, and the Bollandistb) ; b. in Antwerp 
Mar. 17, 1628; d. there June 28, 1714. He made his 
vows as a Jesuit at Mechlin in 1648, and, after some 
years spent in teaching, was ordained priest in 1658. 
He was destined for the post of professor of philoso- 
phy at Antwerp, but had held this office only a 
year when he was called to assist Bolland in the 
work which was to occupy him for half a century. 
The greater part of the biographies from March to 
Jime inclusive are his work. He became involved 
in a controversy with the Carmelite order by his 
denial of its foundation by the prophet Elijah, 
which led to a denunciation of the Ada Sanctorum 
at Rome and before the Spanish Inquisition. He 
left a manuscript history of Antwerp from its foun- 
dation to the year 1200 (published at Antwerp, 5 
vols., 1845-48). 
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PAPUHUTiUS: The name of several men promi- 
nent in the early Chxiatian Church. (1) Bishop of 
a city in the upper Thebaid. He was a distinguisbed 
member of the first ecumenical ooxmeil at Nicsa in 
325, where, although he waa himself a celibate, he 
protested against the proposed prohibition of clerical 
marriages, and succeeded in maintaining a atatua 
quo by which the bishops, priests, and deacons were 
permitted to live with wives they had married while 
still laymen. He also attended the Synod of Tyre 
in 335, where he opposed the majority in his un- 
successful plea for Athanasius. During the perse- 
cution of Maximinus, one of his eyes was put out, 
the left knee-tendon was severed, and he was con- 
demned to labor in the mines. According to Sozo- 
men, he was able to heal the sick and exorcise de- 
mons. The date of his death is unknown; he was 
venerated as confessor and martyr. (2) Abbot 
in the Scetic desert. At the age of ninety, he 
was visited by Cassian. He lived a life of medita- 
tion, leaving his cell only on Saturday and Sunday 
to attend church five Roman mOes distant, and to 
replenish his water-supply. His humility and self- 
denial led Cassian to make him the spokesman in 
the third collation, De tribua abrenuntiatumibua. 
When in 399, Theophilus, bishop of Alexandria, 
opposed anthropomorphic concepts of God, Paph- 
nutius was the only priest who dared to read his 
letter publicly. 

Other men named Paphnutius are enumerated by 
Rosweyd (MPL, xxi. 435 sqq.) and a Paphnutius 
also composed the Vita Omphrii (MPL, Ixxiii. 211). 

(G. GrCtzmacher.) 
BnuoGRAPBT: F. Piper, Lives of the Leadera of our Chureh 

Umoereal, pp. 67^69. Philadelphia, 1870; Scfaaff. Chria- 

Han Church, ii. 244, 826; DCB, iv. 184-186. 

PAPIAS, pd'pi-as. 

Work of Papias (| 1). 

Aigumeat Conoeminc Presbyter John (| 2). 

Contents of the Work (f 3). 

Papiaa' Method and Testimony (f 4) 

Later CriUos and the Fourth Gospel (| 5). 

Other Fncments of Papias (f 6). 

Charaoteriaation (f 7). 

Misdating of Papias by Ixviubus (I 8). 

Testimony of the De Boor Frasments (| 0). 

The Apostles and Elders of Papias (i 10). 

The Elder John (t 11). 

Content of the Traditions (( 12). 

Papias, according to the common understanding 
a disciple of John the Apostle, and bishop of Hier^ 
apolis in Phrygia, was bom probably between 50 
and 60 a.d.; d. a martyr, a little after the middle 
of the second century. He occupies a place of 
special interest iq the history of the Church on ac- 
eoimt of the '' Exposition of the Words of Jesus " 
in five books, which was extant in 

X. Work manuscript as late as 1218, but has 
of Papias. entirely disappeared. A few of the 
fragments have come down through 
Irenseus and Eusebius, and others, more or less 
spurious, through later ecclesiastical writers; and 
thou^ of extraordinary interest, yet are they so 
problematical and obscure that it is impossible to 
derive safe conclusions from them. Two fragments 
have occasioned most discussion: one from the 
preface and the other from some unknown place 
in the work. In the preface, Papias writes: 



" Bnt I shall not hesitate also to include with the inte^ 
prstatioos whatsoever things I have at any time iveO Issned 
from the preAyt^ni and weU remembered* givina aflsarsDee 
of their truth. For I did not, like the multitude, take 
pleasure in those who sp«ik much, but fai those who speak 
the truth; not in those who relate strange oommandmenta, 
but in those who deliver the eommandmsnts given by tiK 
Lord unto faith and springing from the truth itself. If. 
then, any one came, who had been a follower oi the yn»- 
buUni, I questioned him with ragard to the words of the 
pre^byieroii; what Andrew or what Peter said (ctpoii), or 
what Philip or Thomas or James or John or Matthew or any 
other of the disciples of the Lord, and what Aiiation, and 
the preabytores John, the disciples of the Lord say ({<g«mn). 
For I assumed befoiehand that what was to be gotten from 
books would not profit me as much as what came from the 
living and abiding voice." 

The entire problem revolves about the term 
pretbyteroi. It is seen that the name John is used 
twice. Are both names of one and the same per- 
son? IrenieiLS states {H<tr,, V., xxxiii. 4; Eng. 

transl., ANF, i. 563) that Papias was 

2. Argument a hearer of John and a companion of 

Concerning Polycarp. Immediately after citing 

Presbyter this, Eusebius {HiM, ecd.. III., xxxiz. 

John. i.; Eng. transl., NPNF, 2 ser., i. 170) 

asserts that the words of Papias in the 
preface by no means imply that he was a hearer 
and an eye-witness of the Apostles but that he heard 
the doctrines from those who were their friends. 
Eusebius made the first known effort to determine 
the presbyter John to be not the apoetle but an- 
other. Later opponents allege that Eusebius had 
need to create the presbyter John in order to ascribe 
to him the authorship of the Apocalypse, because 
his repugnancy to the literalneas with which Papias 
interpreted it made Eusebius imwilling to admit 
the Apostle John as the author who instructed 
Papias. (It may be added, here, that Eusebiua 
ardently defends the authenticity of the Fourth 
Gospel; ut sup., xxiv.) Efforts have been made 
to emend the text, especially by those who would 
break the chain that supports the authenticity of 
the Fourth Gospel. Renan would read, in the last 
instance, instead of " disciples of the Lord," " dis- 
ciples of disciples of the Lord"; Bacon, "disci- 
ples of these "; while Mommsen would regard the 
phrase as an interpolation. There seem to be two 
interpretations of the term pretbyierai. According 
to one it refers to a distinct office of elders in the 
early congregations. On the other hand, the term 
is referred to a limited class of persons, of the first 
traditional rank after Christ, included with the 
apostles as his disciples; according to Rothe, men 
identified with the birth of Christianity and re- 
garded with veneration by the following generation; 
the first class being a crystallization of the second, 
following the first plastic period. In the sense of the 
second class prttbyterai is to be rendered '* Apos- 
tolic Fathers. " Were the pretbyteroi of Papias these 
or the former? It has been suggested by Stilting 
that preahyUroa with John at the end of the frag- 
ment can signify nothing else than what pres6ytero», 
which precedes three times^ signifies. However, if 
the others were of the first traditional rank after 
Christ, then John presbyter was likewise of the 
same, and was therefore John the Apostle. So alao 
Aristion. If, however, the name preabyierci was a 
fixed term, applying to a definite daos of men in 
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the first Christian period, it could nevertheless not 
be identical with the name of the second rank of 
the church QflSoe, but must refer to an upper tra- 
ditional rank with Papias as well as with Iren«us; 
but with this difference, that, as early as the time of 
Irensus, Ignatius, Polycarp, and Papias were prea- 
byteroi, while in that of Papias only one traditional 
rank intervened between him and Christ. There- 
fore in the sense of Papias, preabyteroi is rendered 
" Apoetolic Fathers " in contrast with those of the 
succeeding rank who might call themselves brethren. 
The contents of the work of Papias are not so un- 
certain, being explanations of the words of the 
Lord. Under the term logia, Papias did not only 
include the sayings of Christ; but, with reference 
to the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, 
3. Contents the acts are included as well. Besides 
of the Work. Matthew and Mark, he knew also the 
Gospel to the Hebrews, and he made 
use of I John andl Peter. It will remain uncertain 
whether he knew Luke; or, what is more probable, 
whether he knew and employed all five gospels as 
the basis of his work, supplemented from other 
sources. His purpose was not so much to comple- 
ment, from ond sources, the words of the Lord as 
laid down in the Gospels as to obtain material for 
the elucidation of the words of Jesus. The first 
source was his own memory of what he had heard 
from the apostles, Arisdon, and other first disci- 
ples. The second source was indirect: he inquired 
of the pupils of the first disciples wherever he met 
them what of the words of Jesus these had reported, 
and from a time when disciple and pupil dwelt in 
personal association; and also of pupils of Aristion 
and John while they were yet alive. From the pres- 
ent tense {Legottn) it is deducible that Papias com- 
menced to gather his material before the end of the 
first centuiy. The necessity for making inquiry 
presented itself whenever pupils of John and Aris- 
tion chanced to come to Hierapolis. The recur- 
rence of the name of John in the fragment is met 
by the explanation that reports from the Jerusalem 
period of John's life required the'aorist, eipon; 
while those of the Ephesian period require the pres- 
ent, legoun, Eusebius endeavors to make eipon 
refer to the followers of the apostles, and legoun to 
contemporaries of Papias; namely, Aristion and 
the presbyter John, thus removing the latter far- 
ther from the apostles, notwithstanding that the 
titles pretbyteroa and preabyteroi are the same in form 
and that Iremeus may have joined the two in Hear,, 
IV., xxvii. 1 (Eng. transl., ANF, i. 498), and xxxii. 
1 (Eng. transl., ANF, i. 507). 

It is uncertain whether the material obtained 
from oral tradition consisted merely of elucidations 
of the words of Jesus or included such words them- 
selves; but the former is the more probable. It is 
also problematical whether the first clause of the 
fragment was not preceded by an adversative clause, 
as if the succeeding oral traditions were contrasted 
with preceding written ones; or the Lord's own 
words of elucidation preceding were contrasted 
with those of others fdlowing; or if the sources 
themselves are discussed. Evidently, Papias 
placed special value upon the oral tradition held 
in living remembrance by eye-witnesses, the word 
VIU.— 22 



" abide " being in constant use. Besides this, 
Eusebius imparts very little of the work of Papias, 
evidently because the explanations of logia fur> 

nished nothing for his historical pur- 

4. Papias' pose; excepting where he quoted some 

Method of the illustrations by which Papias 

and had illumined his explanations. Such 

Testimony, were the accounts of a daughter of 

Philip raised from the dead, one Justus 
Barsabas drinking poison without hann, certain 
parables and didactic words not found in the 
Gospels, and the mention of a woman in the 
Go^)el to the Hebrews, who was accused before 
the Lord. From what has been said, what is 
important is that he constructed and elucidated 
sayings of Jesus; the question is not whether he 
knew all the canonical Gospels and how he em- 
ployed them. One fragment shows that he knew 
Matthew and Mark; the same is found in Irenseus, 
and Eusebius reproduces it with the statement that 
Papias referred it to the presbyter John. It reports 
that Mark was the interpreter of Peter and that he 
wrote down from memory, exactly, though not in 
the original order, all that Peter had related of the 
words and the deeds of the Lord; and that Matthew 
wrote his Gospel in Hebrew, which each one trans- 
lated the best he could. These two references have 
been the subject of a vast amount of discussion 
since the ti^ne of Schleiermacher. Eusebius was 
concerned to communicate from Papias the origin 
of these two Gospels, from a sufficient reason, which 
must have been external and not internal; for the 
manner in which Papias used this and other Gospels 
is of no interest to him. Perhaps, by his silence as 
to Papias' testimony to other Gospels, he would 
suggest that Papias knew no other. Eusebius, in- 
deed, asserts the use of other sources but explicitly 
only I John, I Peter, and the Gospel to the Hebrews, 
as written sources. His purpose in doing this is 
obviously to support his view that the first epistle 
of each only is genuine, while the second of each 
is not, and the third of John is doubtful. In the 
same passage, Eusebius places the Gospel to the 
Hebrews among the antilegomena. But, if the ob- 
ject of Eusebius is, with reference to the selection 
of excerpts, to expose the untrustworthiness of 
Papias; and, on the other hand, it is his purpose, 
with reference to his investigations and communi- 
cations concerning presbyter John, to set him forth 
as another than the apostle, then, the deductions 
which have been made from the silence of Papias 
as to the Fourth Gospel have been rather precipi- 
tate. It is not Papias who is silent, but Eusebiiis, 
and not only concerning the Fourth Gospel, but 
also the Acts, the Pauline Epistles, and the Epis- 
tle of James, no doubt because these contributed 
nothing to that phase of Papias which he had in 
mind to represent. Eusebius does not state ex- 
pressly that Papias knew and used the Apocalypse^ 
but this is implied when he refers to the chiliaistio 
utterances of Papias and condemns him for taking 
the mystical sense of the words literally. On the 
same ground Andreas of Cssarea calls upon Papiaa 
as his chief authority for the Johannine authorship 
of the Apocalypse. It might be concluded from 
Eusebius that because Papias used the Apocalypse 
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flo frequently, the former attempted to force the 
authorship upon the presbyter John. 

The later critics have concluded that Papiajs did 
not know the unmentioned books, and that there- 
fore the Fourth Gospel did not yet exist; that 
Papias must have heard John in his early years, yet 
when he wrote this book he either 
5. Later knew nothing of the Fourth Gospel or 
Critics and did not care to know. Here is an argu- 
the Fourth mentum e ailerUio, to which the f ollow- 
GospeL ing n\ay be opposed: (1) the fact that 
citations made from another point of 
view do not mention the Fourth Crospel does not 
argue that Papias did not know the Gospel itself 
and cite from it; (2) from the cireumstance that 
Eusebius does not mention that Papias knew two 
Gospels only and that he does not mention that 
Papias used the two Gospels, it can not be concluded 
that the latter knew and used not the other two. 
And to this argumentum e mlentio and to the other 
that in vindicating so strenuously the authenticity 
of the Fourth Gospel, Eusebius would without hesi- 
tation have snatched up the mention of it in all the 
vast work of Papias, may be rejoined in similar 
kind, that in all the writings of the early Chureh 
Eusebius is the solitary one who sets up the pre- 
sumption of a presbyter John, though the person 
so designated is too prominent in Papias to meet 
with such universal dlenoe. Nay, rather Eusebius 
cites from the great woric of Papias not what is in 
accord with the Gospels, but ratiier what is foreign 
and untrustworthy in order to depreciate the value 
of the writings. This suggests another important 
consideration. In HUA. ecd., III., xxiv. (Eng. 
transl., NPNF, 2 ser., i. 164) he authenticates the 
Gospel as well as I John positively, '* as accepted 
beyond dispute both now and in ancient times." 
In view of such a universal acceptance, he omits to 
mention the earlier witnesses just as he almost 
never produces citations for accepted writings. 
There is no wonder, then, that he did not cite 
Papias to the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel, 
and he would not have accepted him if his woric 
had abounded in citations. But it would have 
fitted the purpose of Eusebius if Papias had used 
only the Gospel to the Hebrews, Matthew, and 
Mark, and had made no mention of Luke and 
John. He would by no means have n^lected to 
announce it in order to lay a new premise for the 
limitation and one-sidedness of Papias. And how 
preeminently could he have used this advantage 
to declare the alleged discipleship of Papias to the 
apostle, supported as it is by Irensus, to be incon- 
ceivable: " Papias does not even know the Gospel 
of John and he is said to have been his disciple t " 
Nay, silence of Eusebius on the manner of employ- 
ment by Papias of the four Gospels, and especially 
of the last, can not be otherwise taken than that 
Papias used them all and, indirectly, that the 
Fourth Gospel is authentic. There is also an at- 
tempt to establish the acquaintance of Papias with 
the Gospel of John by internal evidence. A certain 
utterance by elders in Asia Minor in which John 
xiv. 2 is cited seems to bear the character of Papias' 
view and Scripture interpretation so as to be in- 
cluded under Papianistic fragments without hesita- 



tion; and Domer thinks it not unlikely that the 
use which that utterance made of the work of 
Papias constituted the source from which Irensus 
derived his testimony. To this, Corssen would 
deduce from the acquaintance of Papias with 
I John, as reported by Eusebius, that he knew also 
the Fourth Gospel. The order of the names of the 
apostles in the fragment corresponds to that in the 
first chapter of John; the woxds " from liie truth 
itself " are characteristicaJUy Johannine; the pecu- 
liar word of Christ reported by the elders and re- 
tained by IrenieuB corresponds to John xiv. 1; 
above all the statement in Papias' work tiiat Christ 
taught at a later age than that of thirty, which ap- 
pears to point to Papias having known John viii. 57. 
There remains yet a consideration of the frag- 
ments preserved elsewhere than in Eusebius. From 
the first book of Papias, Maximus in his schcdia to 
Dianyni AreopagUm de ccdesU hierarchia, ii. 32 (Ant- 
werp, 1634) has preserved the notice, " they ctJled 
them children who practised guilelessness toward 
God," a custom for which he cites Clement of Alex- 
andria as well as Papias for authority 
6. Other (possibly attached to Christ's words 
FmgmentB in Matt, xviii. 3, xix. 14). In the 
of Papias. chronicle compiled by Geoigius Ham- 
artolos, in the ninth century, it is 
stated as represented in the second book of Papias 
that John the brother of James was killed by the 
Jews at Ephesus, and, for substantiation, reference 
is made to Clhrist's prophecies (Matt. xx. 22 sqq.; 
Mark x. 38) and to the commentary on Matthew 
by Origen (Opera, iii. 719 sqq.). But the passage 
from which the citation is made is preserved and 
contains no such statement, and the tradition is 
generally discredited because so contraiy to the 
representations of the Fathers. This reference was 
used, however, by Hausrath to deny that John ao- 
joumed in Asia Minor but that he suffered martyr- 
dom with James the Just at Jerusalem 62 a.d. 
Iremeus communicates a saying of C!hrist received 
from the elders who knew John, the authenticity 
of which he supports by Papias from the fourth 
book of his wotk (ut sup., V., xxxiii. 3, 4; Eng. 
transl., ANF, i. 562-^63). This passage pictures 
the blessedness of believers in the millennium. Max- 
imus Confessor also refers it to the fourth book of 
Papias directly (ut sup., vu.); and Eusebius refers 
to it indirectly (Hiti, ecd., iii. 39; Eng. transl., 
NPNF, 2 ser., i. 170-173) where he asserts that 
Papias accepted the teaching of chiliasm in a sen- 
sual way and misunderstood the statements of the 
apostles in that he failed to recognize the parabol- 
ical and mystical sense of the words, and blames 
him for leading Irenaeus and other writers of the 
Chureh astray. Other fragments are recognized by 
a certain preference of Papias for typical-allegor- 
ical Scriptural interpretation; cf. Anastasius Sin- 
aita, Anagogicarum contemplatumum in Hexaem- 
eron, i.; ed. M. de La Bigne, Bibliotheca veterum 
pcOrum, i. 223 (Paris, 1609); also, Eng. transl., 
ANF, i. 155. A fragment that treats of the final 
illness of Judas Iscariot and that departs from 
Matthew and Luke belongs to the fourth book; cf. 
Catena in Ada Sanctorum Apoetolorum, ed. J. A. 
Cramer, p. 12 sqq. (Oxford, 1838), and Theophy- 
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lact, on the Apocalypse, i. 18 sqq.; and Eng. transl., 
ANF, i. 155. This seems neither an attempt to 
meiige the two canonical accounts (Zahn), nor 
proof that Papias knew not the Gospel of Matthew 
and the Acts of the Apostles; but it shows that he 
had a third, a more widely dispersed, oral tradition 
whose untrustworthiness he failed to suspect. Evi- 
dently to some other Papias the fragment of the 
four Marys is to be ascribed; cf. Grabe, SpicUegium 
Bondorum jxUrum tU et hcBreticorum seculi, II., i. 
34 (Oxford, 1800), and Eng. transl., ANF, i. 155. 
To be mentioned is the notice in the preface of the 
Fourth Gospel in a Vulgate manuscript of the Vati- 
can which declares Papias to be the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel, and is supported by the Catena 
painan OrcBcarum in Sanctum Johannem (ed. B. 
Corderius, Antwerp, 1630) which declares that John 
dictated to Papias. This tradition is imsupported. 
The verdict of Eusebius on Papias is obscure. 
The characterization " of limited understanding " 
(III., xxxix. 13; Eng. transl., NPNF, 2 ser., i. 
172) seems to have only localized reference to 
Papias on account of his chiliastic 
7. Charac- views. The passage " a man most 
terization. learned in all things and well versed 
in the Scriptures " (III,, xxxvi. 2; 
Eng. transl., ANPF, 2 ser., i. 166, note) is declared 
to be an interpolation. That in the succeeding 
centuries Papias was highly regarded appears in 
the foregoing discussion; nevertheless^ in the ab- 
sence of his works, he can not be properly esti- 
mated. (K. I^mBACHf.) 

It has long been known that the surprisingly eariy 
date which Irensus assigns (see § 2) to Papias, 
his written authority for " words of the elders," 
was based on a confusion. Eusebius, 
8. Mia- though he had himself in his Ckronicon 
dating of (220) adopted the view and even the 
Papias by language of Irensus, became con- 
Irenseua. vinced of the error; after careful ex- 
amination of the entire work of Papias, 
a small volume of only five " books " («the mod- 
em " chapter ") admitted by Irenseus to be " the 
only woric written by him," he cited in his 
'* Histoiy " (III., xxxix.; see above, § 1) the 
passage which he considered to have given rise 
to it. Eusebius' critical insight had been sharp- 
ened meantime by study of the controvert of 
Dionysius of Alexandria (q.v.) with the Chiliasts. 
In this Dionysius had so far borrowed the weap- 
ons of Caius, bishop of Rome (q.v.), in the 
tatter's " Dialogue with Proclus " as to reject Reve- 
lation as a non-apostolic writing, attributing it to 
" some other John." Eusebius shows a strong dis- 
position to agree on this point with Dionysius, 
though of course not with Dionysius' predecessor 
Gains in rejecting all the " Johannine " writings. 
As completing Dionysius' argument against Reve- 
lation the discovery that Irenffius, in using Papias, 
had confused John the Apostle with ** another 
John " was welcome to Eusebius. He gives ac- 
cordingly a painstaking demonstration of Irenseus' 
mistake from the work of Papias itself, contrary to 
the entire ecclesiastical interest and prepossession 
of his time. Against this it is useless in the ab- 
sence of the woric of Papias to revert to the state- 



ments of so inaccurate and prejudiced a writer as 
Irenseus, when among those who possessed it for 
centuries, and would gladly have answered Euse- 
bius if they could, not one whisper was raised in 
his defense. The most that can be said for Irenaeus 
is that his copy of Papias may already have con- 
tained the clause '' the disciples of the Lord " re- 
peated after the names of '' Aristion and John the 
Elder." Eusebius' copy already did so, and most 
of our own copies still do. If so, it was not alto- 
gether unnatural for a careless reader of the pas- 
sage to disregard the distinction between things 
which had been said by the apostles, and the things 
which were being said by " Aristion and John the 
Elder." The clause, however, as applied to these 
obscure persons involves at least " a chronolog- 
ical difficulty," as even Lightfoot conceded (Essays 
an the Work EntiUed Supernatural Religion, p. 150, 
London, 1889); hence a number of ancient texts 
either cancel or alter it. The two letters r& which 
would give " (disciples) of these " (i.e., the apos- 
tles just named) have probably been assimilated 
to Kv C of the Lord ") in the similar clause of the 
preceding line. In fact Eusebius, who alone has 
taken the witness' deposition on this point, and 
who declares that Papias was largely dependent on 
Aristion and the Elder John, tells us that he " con- 
fesses that he had received the words of the apos- 
tles from those who had foUowed them" {Hist, 
ecd., III., xxxix. 7); and again, ''Papias himself 
... by no means declares that he himself was a 
hearer and eye-witness of the holy apostles, but 
shows by the language which he uses that he re- 
ceived the matters of the faith from those who were 
the disciples 0/ these " (III., xxxix. 2). Modem 
efforts to reinflate the Iremean characterization of 
Papias as " a hearer of John (the Apostle) and an 
associate of Polycarp, a man of the earliest times " 
after the Eusebian puncture are therefore hope- 
less. Irenaeus is probably misled by the same pas- 
sage when, in recording the tradition regarding 
Jesus' age (§ 6), he boasts that '' some of them 
(the Asian elders) saw not only John but others 
also of the apostles and testify (a written witness 
is implied by the present tense) to the aforesaid." 
The date of Papias' birth must consequently be 
placed in more reasonable relation to that of his 
death traditionally fixed in 165 a.d. 

The new fragments of Papias published by De 

Boor (TU, V. 2, 1889) confirm Eusebius' cha^ of 

antedating. One fragment seems to 

9. Testi- have been the heading of a chapter, 
mony of the " (Concerning those raised from the 

De Boor dead by (Christ, how that they lived 
Fragments, imtil the times of Hadrian." Not only 
would it be unnatural for one himseilF 
living under Hadrian (117-138 a.d.) to speak thus, 
but the statement itself appears to be an exag- 
geration of that made by Quadratus (q.v.) in the 
Apology delivered by him in person to that emperor. 
The statement as Quadratus made it would be per- 
fectly credible, viz., that ** some of " those healed 
and raised from the dead by Jesus " survived even 
to our day " (Euseb., Hist., IV., iii. 2). As Papias 
makes it, it diowa the distortion of a later hand^ 
^Titing not eariier than under Antoninus. Himv 
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nack, aocoidiziglyy dates the work of Papiaa in 
145-160 A.D. The eariier limit is probably better, 
for while there is more trace than in Justin Martyr 
of acquaintanoe with the Johannine writings, 
Papias seems to recognise but two Gospels (Mat- 
thew and Mark) as authoritative, whereas Justin 
adds that of Luke. Another fragment, attested by 
two authorities as from Papias' "second book/' 
asserts that John the Apostle " was killed by the 
Jews " (not *' in Ephesus " as stated in { 7). The 
sense of the fragment is fiercely contested, but it prob- 
ably implies residence of this apostle in Jerusalem 
untiQ his martyrdom at some time before 70 a.d. 

Except for its bearing on the apostolic author- 
ship of Revelation Eusebius is as much prepossessed 

in favor of the Irensan tradition of 

zo. The apostles and elders in (proconsular) 

Apostles and Asia as Irensus himself. So imder- 

Elden of stood, Papias supplied the missing link 

Papias. to Dionysius' theory of " another 

John," who in Asia could write " I, 
John, am he that heard and saw these things." 
Did not Papias acknowledge dependence on a John 
whom he distinguishes from the apostle previously 
named by the title " the Elder "? As applying to 
this John Eusebius therefore still clings to Irensus' 
notion of a direct discipleship of Papias. If, how- 
ever, in reading the extract, that lens of the Ire- 
mean spectacles be discarded which Eusebius re- 
tains as well as that which he discards, it will be 
apparent that Papias knows nothing of apostles 
and elders in Asia. He is in perfect agreement with 
Polycarp (110-117 a.d.), Ignatius (110-117), and 
all the early writers who throw light upon condi- 
tions there in 90-150 a.d. All imply the absence of 
any apostolic authority whatever in that region 
save Paul. So with Papias also. However faith- 
ful and devout the '* teachers " from whom he had 
imbibed " the truth," their teaching was that 
" from books." To get at " the living and abiding 
voice " of oral tradition, which Papias, like his col- 
league Polycarp, esteemed a bulwark against the 
vain talk of the multitude and the false teachings " 
(" To the Philippians," vii.), he was obliged to re- 
sort to travelers who " came his way " from the 
recognized seat of apostolic tradition. In short, 
apart from the legends of 150-200 a.d. by which 
Ephesus later sought to obtain a reversion of the 
eodesiastical leadership once conceded to Jerusa- 
lem and maintained by that ancient mother church 
until (135 A.D.) it was scattered to the four winds 
in the war of Bar-Kokba (q.v.), there is not the 
slightest reason for understanding by the " apostles 
and elders " of Papias any other than " the apos- 
tles and elders " of his earlier contemporary " Luke " 
(Acts XV. 2, 23, xxi. 18). His later contemporary 
Hegesippus still regards the same group as occu- 
pying the seat of authority in religion. The very 
admission of Eusebius, ** at all events (goun) he 
mentions them (Aristion and the Elder John) fre- 
quently by name, and records their traditions," 
shows a consoiouaness of overstatement. Aristion 
and John were indeed (or at least had been) Papias' 
contemporaries, but his only access to them had 
been through chance-comers, from whom he learned 
by inquiry what they " were saying," just as he 



learned from similar sources what the apoatleB 
" had said." 

Throughout the extract all four oocurrenoes of 
the important word " elder " receive thus the same 
sense, always sharply distinpiwhed 
zz. The from that of " disciple of the Lord," 
Elder John, or first-hand authority. The para- 
graph is framed to defend the append- 
ing of " words of the elders," which would not of 
course enjoy such esteem as those of " Matthew," 
or even of "Mark." Papias considers, however, 
that from his own caution in selection of sources- 
persons who had been followers of " the elders " — 
and from the nature of his questions— wha.t had 
been said (as reported in Jerusalem) by the apos- 
tles, and what " was being taught by Aristion and 
John the Elder," this material was worthy to be 
appended to his " expositions." At the time of his 
inquiries (110-117?) sayings of the apostles were 
current only as tradition. Those of " the elders 
the disciples of these " were " living and abiding " 
in the person of two survivors. Of Aristion (q.v.) 
nothing whatever is known. " John the Elder " 
has b^n reasonably identified by Schlatter with 
the elder of that name who stands midway in 
Eusebius' list of the Jeru8?iem succession of 70- 
135 A.D. (Hist, ecd,, v. 3) and whose death is dated 
by Epiphanius in 117 a.d. 

The extant examples of Papias' " traditions of 
the elders " confirm this result. They are strongly 
tinged with Jewish midrash, and, as Eusebius re- 
marks, " of a rather mythical charac^ 
Z2. Content ter." That deserving of most respect 
of the is the " story of a woman accused of 
Traditions, many sins before the Lord "; for it 
is probably the story inserted by some 
texts in John vii. 53-viii. 11, in others after Luke 
xxi. 38. Eusebius found it in the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews. Papias had it from " the eldera." 
There is no reason whatever to suppose that Papias 
himself knew this Aramaic writing, or could have 
used it; but " the elders " probably did. 

Benj. W. Bacon. 
Biblioobapht: The ooUedaons of the fracments of V^pua, 
aside from those given in the text, are indicated in the 
literature given under AroanoLic Fathehs (q.v.). to 
which must be added M. J. Routh, Rdiquia mcra, i. 3- 
16» Oxford, 1846. Very much of the literature on the 
Gospels as a whole and on those of Matthew, Mark, and 
John, as also on the Canon of the New Testament aad 
on Biblical Introduction, contains diseusaioDS oonoem- 
ing Papias. The literature about Papias eariier than 
1885 is indicated by E. C. Richaxdson in ANF, Biblior 
raphy, pp. 19-21. Especial attention should be caOed 
to Supernatural Rdiffion, i. 444-185, ii. 320-336, iiL pp. 
zxi.-xxiii., 19-21, and to the reply in Li^oot's work 
cited in the text, pp. 142-216. Consult further: C. L 
Leimbach. Dot PajriatfraomerU, Qotha, 1875; G. Bickefi. 
in ZKT, iii (1879). 799-803; A. Hilgenfeld, ZWT. xm 
(1886), 257-291; T. Zahn. in TSK, xzxix (1886). 619- 
696; ib. Oetehiehts du nevUHamaUUcken Kano/ru, I 2. 
pp. 849-903, u. 2, pp. 790-797, Leipaic, 1888-92; Hir 
naek, lAtUratur, L passim, iL 1, pp. 336 sqq., 356 iqq^ 
658 sqq.; KrOger. HidorVf PP. 46-48; Sohaff, ChruiiM 
Churth, tt. 693-698; DCB, iv. 18&-190; A. B. Barasi. in 
Dvblin BevUw, ezzzvi (1905), 1-11; and especially B. W. 
Baoon, The Fourth Ooapd in Beeearch and DtbaU; . . . 
Baeayt <m PrMema eonceminc . . . WriHngt a U nbuk d k 
the ApoelU John, New York, 1910. 

PAPPUS^ JOHANlf : German Lutheran; b. at 
UndAU Jan. 16, 1549; d. at Straabuxg July 1% 
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1610. He was a student at Strasburg (1562-^) 
and Tflbingen (1564-66), and after being a private 
tutor for a year, resumed his studies at Strasburg. 
He was then vicar of Reichenweyer for a short 
time, but in 1570 was again in Strasburg, lecturing 
on Hebrew and serving as preacher. In 1573, he 
resumed his lectures on exegesis and church histoiy 
at Strasburg, where he was appointed minister, 
preacher, and professor of theology in 1578, having 
been made a canon in 1575. The church in Stras- 
burg was at that time dominated by the rigid Lu- 
theran Johannes Marbach (q.v.), who had caused 
the departure of Peter Martyr and Hieronymus 
Zanchi, and the dismissal of the pastor of the French 
congregation. He was opposed, however, by most 
of the teachers at the high school, of which Pap- 
pus had been scholarch sinpe 1573; Marbach's chief 
antagonist being Johannes Sturm, who was ear- 
nestly seeking a modus vivendi with the Reformed. 
The magistracy wavered between the two factions, 
and in Mar., 1578, Pappus proposed sixty-eight 
theses to show that it was not contrary to Chris- 
tian charity to condemn erroneous doctrines and to 
separate from heretics. On Apr. 5, 1578, after a 
passionate defense of Calvinism by a yoimg Pole, 
J. Mirisch, Sturm laid his Aniipappus primus be- 
fore the assembled scholarchs, professors, and cleigy, 
and was answered by Pappus. Henceforth the con- 
troversy was continued in writing, Sturm fulmina- 
ting his second, third, and fourth AnHpappuSj and 
Pappus replying \iith an equal number of (2e/en- 
sianes, while Osiander and the yoimg adherent of 
Sturm added to the dispute, and Sturm TSTote his 
EpistolcB eucharisHccB and an attack on Osiander, 
and directed an edition of the Tetrapolitan Confes- 
sion which the magistrates forbade to be sold in 
Strasburg. 

To sum up the controversy, Sturm claimed that 
not Pappus' contention that there was no viola- 
tion of love in condenming doctrines which sub- 
vert salvation but the Reformed doctrine of the 
Eucharist was the point at issue, and that if the 
Augsburg Confession were properly understood, 
the Calvinists could adhere to the same. He, too, 
is in favor of the union of all Evangelical churches 
but not on the Formula of Concord, whose doc- 
trine of ubiquity was in contradiction with that of 
the ascension and was provocative of schism. 
Pappus, on the other hand, declared that the doc- 
trine of ubiquity emphasized the divine omnipo- 
tence and the «nion of the human and divine in 
C hrist, and deplored the fact that the Formula was 
not forthwith signed. While the struggle thus con- 
tinued, the magistrates remained firm in refusing 
the Formula of Concord, but the violence and tur- 
moil increased so that, on Apr. 23, 1581, further con- 
troversy was forbidden. On account of an attack 
of bitter invective on Jacob Andreft (q.v.), Sturm 
was retired to private life. Pappus had already 
succeeded Marbach as head of the KirchenkonverU 
early in 1581, and, though the Formula of Concord 
had not yet been formally adopted, rigorous meas- 
ures against the Reformed in aecordanoe with its 
spirit were now taken. All efforts at appeal were 
in vain, and on Mar. 24, 1598, the new church con- 
stitution was adopted by the council which in- 



cluded the acceptance of the Formula, thus mark- 
ing a triumph for Lutheranism. Never ceasing his 
efforts for the overthrow of Calvinism, Pappus still 
f oimd time to attend the debate between Roman 
Catholics and Lutherans convened by Margrave 
Jacob of Baden at Enunendingen in June, 1590; 
where he assumed the onerous charge of proving 
that the Church Fathers had taught doctrines 
essentially Evangelical. The result of this debate 
was his Canfessionis Augustana el AugusUniancB 
paraUda (Frankfort, 1591). Among his writings, 
besides many controversial pampUets and ser- 
mons, mention should be made of Epitome historia 
«cclesi€LsUc<B (1584); Commentarius in Confessionem 
Avgustanam (1589); ArticuLi proBcipui doctrines 
Christiana in theses digesti (1591); and Contradio- 
tiones doctorum nunc Romanes Ecdesics (1597). 

(K. Hackenschmtot.) 

Bxbuoobapht: W. Homing, Johannes PapptUf Strubuxs, 
1841; H. Heppe. Gnchichts de» deuUchen ProUatanHsmua, 
iii. 314 sqq., iv. 312 sqq., 4 vols., Maxbuzs, 1863-^; G. 
Frank, OtachiehU der jfroUatantitchen ThsolooU, i. 366 
aqq., Leipsio, 1862; and the literature under Stxtbm. 

JOHAMN. 

PAPYRUS, PAPTRL 

The Plant and its Manufacture (f 1). 
Charaoter of the Documents (§ 2). 
Their Importance ({ 3). 
Biblical and Christian Fragments (| 4). 
Their Utility (5 5). 

The etymology of the word " papyrus " is as yet 
uncertain. De Lagarde raised the question whether 
papyrus was the article manufactured at Bura on 
Lake Menzaleh, of which the Egyptian name was 
pa. Another derivation offered by Bondi (Zeit- 
echrifi fUr aegyptische Sprache und Aliertumskunde, 
1892, p. 64) and supported by W. M. Mailer {EB, 

iii. 3556) is the Egyptian pa-p-yor, 

X. The Plant " the product of the river," or " the 

and its river plant." The plant is known 

lianufactare. outside of Egypt, for example, in 

Sicily, and in Italy by Lake Thrasy- 
mene, and is now cultivated in many botanical 
and private gardens; its botanical name is Cyperus 
papyrus, and its habitat shows that it requires a 
warm climate. It may be transplanted and is 
propagated by seed or by slipping the stalks. Its 
use as writing-material is veiy old. According to 
Kenyon the earliest inscribed pap3rrus dates back to 
the period of King Assa (c. 2600 b.c), and from 
that time till the Arabic occupation of I^gypt papy> 
rus was the ordinaxy material upon which to write 
in the land of the Nile. In spite of its apparent 
fragility, it seems to be nearly as indestructible as 
the pyramids or obelisks, and to this quality is due 
in no small degree the resurrection of ancient £^;ypt 
in the present day. The method of manufacture is 
often wrongly described, as when it is asserted that 
it was made from the " bast " of the plant. An 
accoimt of the method of preparation is given by 
Pliny (Hist, not,, xiii. 11-13; of. G. Ebere, The 
Writing Material of Antiquity, in the CosmopeUtan 
Magagine, Nov., 1893), and the following is the 
account of Kenyon (PalcBography of Oreek Papyri, 
p. 14, London, 1899): '* the pith of the stem of the 
papyrus plant was out into thin strips and these 
strips were laid side by side together, vertically, in 
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the form of a sheet of paper. Over this layer an- 
other was plaoed horizontally, and the two layers 
were joined together by a sort of glue of which the 
water of the Nile was supposed to be a necessary 
constituent. The layers were put under pressure 
and then dried in the sun, after which they were 
polished to remove any unevenness of surface, when 
the material was ready for use." This method of 
preparation is known to have been in use in Sicily 
as late as 1902. Of course the size of the leaf varies, 
and measurements have been collected by Kenyon 
(ut sup., pp. 16-17). For most non-literary pur- 
poses a single leaf sufficed; for longer texts, espe- 
cially those of a literary character, the required 
number of leaves were formed into a roll, and this 
last is the classical form of ancient productions of 
the pen. The side was commonly used on which 
the fibers ran horizontally (recto), the other side 
(verao) was used only exceptionally; from this it 
follows that when a piece of papyrus carries wri- 
ting on both sides in different hands, that is usually 
the earlier which is on the recto. In the later cen- 
turies of antiquity the book or codex appeared, and 
finally superseded the earlier or roll form; the asser- 
tion that the book form is due to the use of parch- 
ment is incorrect. Numerous fragments of papy- 
rus books are known, some of which go back to the 
third century of the Christian era; the Logia frag- 
ments are in this form. 

The papyrus plant is spoken of in the Old Tes- 
tament, Job. viii. 11; Isa. xxxv. 7 {gome; Septuar 
gint, papyroa) ; Job xl. 21 (jbizzah) ; Isa. xix. 6 (euph) ; 
and in Ex. ii. 3 mention is made of little papyrus 

ariu or boats (see also Navigation). 

2. Chaiacter John's second epistle also names 

of the papyrus (verse 12, '' paper " is prob- 

DocumentB. ably papyrus); while II Tim. iv. 13, 

" the books," surely refers to papy- 
rus, since " parchments " are especially mentioned. 
But the jusUfication for this article lies not merely 
in these references, but rather in the fact of the 
great importance of recent recovery of papyrus 
fragments for the study of the Bible and of early 
Christianity. Since the year 1778, when an un- 
known European dealer in books bought from 
some E^gyptian peasants a papyrus roll of the year 
191-192 A.D. and watched these same peasants bum 
some fifty or more other fragments to enjoy the 
aromatic odor, the land of the Nile has furnished 
an immense number of inscribed papyri in all pos- 
sible languages and covering a period of over a 
thousand years. In the second and third decades 
of the nineteenth century quite a number of papyri 
from Memphis, Letopolis, This, Panopolis, Thebes, 
Hermonthis, Elephantine, and Syene had reached 
European museums, but were little noted or studied. 
But from the year 1877 date the richest acquisi- 
tions from the Fayum, mmibering thousands of 
precious leaves and fragments. Most of these have 
been unearthed by the spade; and this has become 
the method of search for this valuable material. 
That the fragments found are from the waste heaps 
of ancient cities is of itself indicative. What has 
been foimd is not the remainder of great archives, 
but simply the residue of rubbish heaps cast out 
from public and private offices, torn books and 



leaves discarded to receive a valuation never con- 
ceived by those who threw them away. The great 
mass of the pap3rri are of a non-literary character 
— ^law papers of various sorts, leases and loans, bills 
and receipts, marriage agreements and wills; there 
are also letters and notes, copv-books, magical 
texts, horoscopes, diaries, and the uke. The earliest 
reach back into the time of the Ptolemies, one in- 
deed as eariy as the fourth pre-Christian century; 
the latest come far down into Byzantine days. 

The changing history of Greco-Roman Egypt is 
reflected in these fragments. One can not estimate 
too highly the value of these finds of Greek writing 
alone — to say nothing of other bits containing 
writing in demotic, Coptic, Arabic, Latin, Hebrew, 
and Persian — for the light they throw upon antiq- 
uity; they represent a resuscitation of 
3. Their a large part of ancient life. Their tes- 

Importance, timony to the past is so true, warm, 
and vital that they are a more trusts 
worthy witness almost than the words of an author 
telling of the period, and certainly have more of 
life than inscriptions which are not seldom as cold 
as the marble on which they are. The papjmis 
carries autographs, it shows peculiarities of hand- 
writing, it reveals the personal life of the writer. 
The revelations it gives seem like the flow of fresh 
warm blood contributed, e.g., to the history of law, 
but not merely to this, for they enliven and illumine 
the history of culture and of the history of language. 
Indeed, these unliterary papyri have a value for 
the science of history not possessed by literary 
works more pretentious just because they come not 
from ancient art but out of the daily life of the 
past, dug as they are from the peasants' fields. It 
is to be hoped that not only the fragments of liter- 
ary works may be published — reverently as may 
be, indeed — ^but that also all the non-literary bits 
may be made known, since what seems a trivial 
lease may contain a form of epeech which shall 
prove to be a long-wanted oozmecting link between 
the lingua franca of the period and a form developed 
therefrom in a New-Greek dialect. What may ap- 
pear to one as unimportant may to another prove 
an inestimable prise. Mention is pertinent here of 
another class of finds neariy related to the papyri 
— the ostraca (cf. U. Wilcken, Griechieche Ostraka 
au8 Aegypien und Nvbien, 2 vols., Leipsic, 1899; 
W. E. Crum, Coptic Oatraca from the Collections of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund, the Cavro^Mueevm and 
Others, London, 1902). 

It is not at all surprising that theological research 

should deem especially important the fragments 

recovered from Biblical or early Chris- 

4. Biblical tian literature; and there is reason for 
and gratitude for aU that contributes to 

Christian knowledge of sources. The most im- 

Fragments. portant of Greek fragments in this 
department are herewith noted. 

1. Oen. ziv. 17, British Muaeum papynia 212. 

2. Qenesis fragments in the ooUectioa of Archduke Reiner 

in Vienna, and in vol. iv. of the Oxyrhyneua papyri 
(see under Egypt ExpLoa4TiON Fund). 

3. Ps. X (xi.) 2-xviii (xix.) 6; xx (xxi.) 14-xxxiv (xxxv.) 

6, British Museum papyrus 37. 

4. Pi. xi (xii.) 7-xiv (xv.) 4, British Museum papyrus 230. 
6. Pa. xxxix (xl.) 1&-X1 (xli.) 4, Beriin Museum. 
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6. FnMPneats of Flos, v., oviii., cxviii.. oxxzv., czzxviii., 

czl., in Amhent papyri 5-6. 

7. Fngments of the PiBabiis in the Rainer oolleetion, in 

the Louvre and tiie National Library in Paris. 

8. Job i. 21-22, ii. 3, in Amherst papyrus 4. 

9. Cant. i. 6-9. Oxford. Bodleian MS. Qk. g. 1 (P). 

10. Isa. xxxviiL 3-5. 13-16, Rainer colleotion. no. 8024 

(guide no. 536)» 

11. Bsek. V. 12'vi. 3, with the diacritical signs of Origen. 

Oxfoid. Bodleian MS.. Ok. d. 4 (P). 

12. Zech. iv.-ziv.; Mai. i.-iv.. twenly-eeven leaves written 

on both sides, now in the Heidelberg library (ed. 
Deiasmann in Ver6ffenUichunoen atu der Heiddberger 
Papifnt»-Sammluno, vol. i., Heidelbeiv, 1904). 

13. Qen. i. 1-5. Amherst papyrus 3c. 

14. Several fragments having to do with the history of 

Egjrptian Judaism, in Berlin. Paris. London. Giseh, 
and in the Oxyrhynous Papyri 

15. Fragments of Philo. in the National Library. Paris. 

16. Matt. i. 1-9, 12. 14-20, Oxyriiynous papyrus no. 2. 
16a. Matt, i.-ii.. idem, no 401. 

17. Fragments of Matt, in the National Ltbrary, Paris, at 

the end of the Philo fragment. 

18. FkBgmenta of Matt, in the Rainer collection. 

19. Luke V. SO-vi. 4. in the National Library. Paris, at the 

end of the Phik> fragment. 

20. Luke vii. 36-43. x. 38-42, in the Rainer colleotion. no. 

8021 (guide no. 539). 

21. John i. 23-32, 33-41, xx. 11-17, 19-25. Oxyrhyncus 

papsrrus no. 208. 

22. Fragments of the (Sospels, in the Rainer collection. 

23. Rom. i. 1-7. Oxsrrhsmcus papyrus no. 209. 

24. I C!or. i. 17-20. vi. 13-18. vii.^ 3. 4. 10-14. in the li- 

brary of Bishop Porfiri Uspensky at Kief. 

25. I Oor. i. 25-27, ii. 6-8, iii. 8-10. 20. at Sinai. 

26. H^. i. 1. Amherst papyrus 3b. In the Louvre is an 

inedited fragment of the Epistle of Jude, and Oxy- 
rhyncus papyri, vol. iv., has a large fragment from Heb. 
26a. I John iv. 11-17. Oxyrhyncus papyrus no. 402. 

27. An amulet containing passages from the Septuagint of 

Pb. xc (xci.), Rom. xii., John ii., in the Rainer collec- 
tion, no 8032 (guide no. 528). 

28. Fragments of an extra-canonical (Sospel containing a 

part of Use denial of Peter, in the Rainer coUeetion. 

29. The so-called Logia^Fragment, Oxsrrhyncus papsmis 

no. 1, published by Qrenfdl and Hunt (see under 
Aq&apba), and a second fngment published by the 
same, 1904. 

30. Fragment of a Hebrew-Greek Onomastieum sacrum, 

in the library of the University of Heidelberg, pub- 
lished by Deissmann, ut sup., vol. i. 

31. Shepherd of Hermas, SimiHtudes, ii. 7-10, iv. 2-5, in 

the Berlin Museum. 

32. Fragment (from Melito of SardisT) upon prophecy, con- 

tains a citation from the Shepherd of Hennas, Bfan- 
dates xi. 9-10, Oxyrhyncus papyrus no. 5. 

33. Fragment of a Gnostic (Valentinian?) writing, the same, 

no. 4 veno. 
33a. Irensus. ff<sr., III., ix., the same, no. 405. 

34. Fragments of Basil of C3nsarea, Bpid, v., vi., ooxoiii., 

d., ii., Berlin Museum. 

35. Fragments of Gregory of Nyssa, '* Life of Moses," the 



36. " Lives of the Saints," Paris, Mus6es nationaux, nos. 

7403-05, 7408, and Fond du Faioum, no. 261. 

37. Theological fragments, British Museum, papyrus no. 

455. 

38. The same, no. 113; neither this nor the preceding is 

fully made out. 

39. Fragment cd (}yril of Alexandria, De adoraHone, in 

Dublin. 

40. Fragments of Cyril, in the Rainer collection. 

41. Letter of a patriareh of Alexandria to the Egyptian 

churehes, with citations from Csnil's commentary 
on the (ioepel of John, British Museum, no. 729. 

42. Assumption of Isaiah ii. 4-iv. 4, Amherst papyrus 

no. 1. 

43. Fragments of the Greek Apocalypse of Baruch, Oxyrh3m- 

cus papyrus no. 403. 

44. An unidentified fragment, the same, no. 406. 

Besides tiiese, there are several liturgical and homiletioal 
fragments. Of importance for theology are a number with 
Coptic writing carrying Biblical, Gnostic, and other early 
Christian writincB, one of them the Ada PauU, published 



by C. Schmidt in VerfiffenUiehuno^'^ aua der Heiddberger 
Papifnt»-Sammluno, vol. ii., Leipsic, 1904. 

The non-literaiy papyri often contain details 
which have direct bearing upon Biblical and early 
Christian antiquity. Thus there are pieces which 
name Jews living in various parts of Egypt and so 
afford a view of Judaism from the times of the 
Ptolemies till the time of the Roman empire. Other 
papyri enable us to settle the date of 
5. Their the prefect of Egjrpt Munatius Felix 
Utility, and so to date Justin Martyr's Apol- 
ogy. The period of persecution is 
illumined by the libelli w^hich have been found (see 
Lapsed). There is a letter from a presbyter in the 
Great Oasis to another presbyter concerning a 
banned Christian woman (cf. A. Deissmann, Ein 
Original'Document au8 der diodetianischen ChrUtenn 
ver/olgung, Leipsic, 1902; in English, The EpieUe 
of Peenoeiria, London, 1902). There are also legal 
documents of importance and interest for the his- 
tory of Christianity, not all published, which will 
advance knowledge materially. Incidentally, light 
is thrown upon the Monogram of Christ (see Jesus 
Christ, Monogram of). While the papyri have 
value for general Greek philology, they are of espe- 
cial importance for the Septuagint (see Hellenistic 
Greek). Until the discovery of the papyri there 
were few contemporaiy documents which illus- 
trated that phase of the Greek language which lies 
open in the Septuagint and the New Testament. 
In those books what is found is the Greek of com- 
mon intercourse of the times, both in vocabulary 
and in forms, and often also in syntax — this in dis- 
tinction from the literary language of rhetoricians. 
The impression conveyed is that development of 
the language was still proceeding, and this impres- 
sion might have been confirmed by reference to the 
few inscriptions of the period, which often show 
close affinities with Biblical Greek. But these had 
received little attention, and the opinion grew up 
and is even yet prevalent that Biblical Greek was 
a special type of the language. This theoiy has 
had great influence in ex^esis, but will have to 
give way in face of the testimony of the papyri. 
One of the great gains from the recovery of these 
documents is that they show the relation of the 
Biblical texts to contemporary use of the Greek 
tongue and in a good sense " secularize " the Greek 
of Uie Bible. Among special points made clear by 
the papyri is the fact that the Septuagint is an 
Egyptian product. This is, of course, not new; but 
the Greek Bible can now be placed among a multi- 
tude of documents which are, so to speak, of its 
own nationality, and thereby it gains in vividness 
and in power to present to the imagination the 
environment in which it arose. Thus when the 
translators substituted " embalmers " for the 
" physicians " of the Hebrew text in Gen. 1. 2, 
they reproduced in their rendering the influence of 
their surroimdings. Again, the papyri make possi- 
ble a more exact investigation of questions which 
concern orthography, morphology, and sjrntaz. 
Thus the repetition of the numeral to express dis- 
tribution as found in, e.g.. Gen. vii. 15 and Maik 
vi. 7 is illustrated in the Oxyrhynchus papyrus No. 
121 of the third Christian century; by this the later 
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Greek is oonziected with the Biblical Greek. Espe- 
cially valuable are the contributiona made to the 
lezicognphy of Biblical Greek. And a further 
service is done in giving a realistic sense of one of 
the fields in which the early seed of Christianity 
was sown, since the men of the period are made to 
live again, are shown at their work and imder their 
anxieties, in their distance from God and in their 
sighing for him. This is especially true of the men 
of the lower and middle classes, among whom the 
Gospel found its chief success. To him who has 
more than a mere philological interest and whose 
eye is not content with a mere surface view of 
things, these documents will bring rich results in 
an enlarged knowledge of civilisation and religion. 
Even technical theological science benefits when 
the historical background receives illumination. 

(A. Deissmann.) 
Bibuookapbt: 0& the pdaography consult: F. G. Ktaytm, 
Palmitorapkii of Gntk Papyri, Oxford, 1890; U. Wilcken, 
Tafdn mw dlUnn griacM^chen PaUioifraphie, Leipaio, 1801; 
E. A. Thompion, Handbook of Oretk and LdxUn Palmoih 
raphy, Loodon, 1803; C. Weanly, Papyrorum Seripturm 
Ormcm tpoeimina ioaoogiea, ib. 1000. For introductoiy 
studies consult U. Wiloken, Die grioehUchen Papyruaur- 
ihrndin. Berlin. 1807; idem, in Ntu» JahtbOeher flkr doM 
kkutitcho AlUHum, 1001, pp. 677-<l01. The most im- 
portant works bearinc on the reUtion of the papyri to 
the Bible and Christianity are G. A. Deissmann, BAct- 
otudien, Neue BibeUhuHm, 2 vok., Marburg, 1805^7, 
3d ed., TObingen, 1011, Eng. transl. of both volumes. 
Bible Stuiiee, ContrStnitione chiefly from Papyri and In- 
eeriptione to the Hiel, of the Languaoe, the Liierature, and 
the Rdioion of HellenieHe Judaiem and Primitive Chrie- 
tianity, Edinburgh, 1001, 2d ed.. 1003; to be noted also 
are his publications cited in the text, and his Die epraeh- 
Uehe Srforeehvna der grieckieehen BAel, ihr yegenwArtiotr 
Stand und ihre Aufgaben, Oiessen. 1808; abo Lieht von 
Oeten, TObingen, 1008, 3d ed.. 1000, Eng. transl.. Light 
from the Ancient Baet, London, 1010; J. H. Moulton, in 
the Claeeieal Review, xv (1001). 31-38; idem, in The Bx- 
poeilor, Apr., 1001, Feb. and Deo.. 1003; idem, Orammar 
of New Teetament Oreek, vol. i., consult index, Edinburgh. 
1006, 3d ed.. 1008; G. Milligan. SeUetione from the Greek 
Papyri, Cambridge, 1010; E. Buonaiuti, Saggi di FH»- 
logia e Staria del Nuovo Teetamento, Rome. 1010. A jour^ 
nal is issued under the editorship of U. Wilcken, Arehiv 
fikr Papyrueforeehttng, Leipsio. 1000 sqq.; cf. C. Wessely, 
Studien tur PaiHographie und Papyruekunde, ib. 1001 
sqq. The Arehteologieal Reporte of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund should also be consulted; also P. Viereck, 
Jahretbericht Hber die Fortechritte der kUueieehen 
Altertumewiaeentchaft, xcviii (1808), III., 13&-18II. eii 
(1800), III., 244-311. 

PARABLES OF JESUS CHRIST. 

Meaning and Content of the Term (f 1). 

Non-Biblical Treatment (| 2). 

Synoptics' Use of the Term (| 3). 

Number and Character of the Parables (| 4). 

The Transnussion Eaaentially Faithful (f 6). 

The Object of the Parable (f 6). 

Its Essential Characteristics (| 7). 

Principles of Interpretation (| 8). 

The Essential Value of the Parables (| 0). 

History of Interpretation (| 10). 

Parable is a loan word taken over from the New 
Teetament, where it is a derivative from parabal' 
Uathaif " to place beside," i.e., for purposes of com- 
parison (Mark iv. 30 and the parallels). It is the 
usual designation of groups of illustrative or pic- 
torial or gnomic teachings of Jesus, and occurs 
most frequently in the Synoptic Gospels. Jesus 
himself used it (Matt. xiii. 18 and the parallels), and 
the compilers of the Gospels employ it, Matthew 
seventeen times, Mark thirteen times, Luke eight- 



een times. Elsewhere it occurs only in Heb. ix. 0, 
xi. 10. The Fourth Gospel does not use it, but has 
the qmonym paraimia. It appean to 
z. Meaning be a word taken over from the Septoa- 
and Content gint, since in Matt. xiiL 35, at the dose 
of th& Term, of a group of parables tiiat form of 
teaching is said to be a fulfilment of 
Ps. Ixxviii. 2, where the Septuagint tranalatefl by 
the word the Hebrew mashal. Synonyms in the 
Septuagint and the Apociypha are paroimia, diS- 
g9ma, ainigma. The eariy (Christian lexicographers 
employed it in various senses, such as " riddle," 
"trope," "example," "aphorism," "proverb," 
"comparison." The word covers in the Septui^ 
gint a variety of forms of expression, such as the 
fables of Jotham (Judges ix. 7 sqq.) and Joaafa 
(II Chron. XXV. 18), the riddle of Samson (Judges 
xiv. 14), the teaching of Nathan (II Sam. xii. 1 
sqq.), and the allegories of Esekiel. In classical 
Greek the word has also a technical sense in logic 
and rhetoric, and was discussed by Plato auod 
Socrates. The parable of Socrates and the " exam- 
ple " of Plato are parallel with the parables of 
Jesus. The essence of both is that the matter 
under discussion is illuminated by comparisons 
brought from some other realm of experience or 
fact. The difference between the fable and the 
parable is that the former is a creation of fancy, 
the latter a statement of relations based on obeer- 
vation of realities. 

Aristotle's theoiy was all-powerful in ancient 
rhetoric, and it laid stress upon this form of eiq>rQ»- 
sion as a means of proof or aigument. Numerous 
examples of its employment are foimd in the older 
literature, the best-kno^n of which is the fable of 
Menenius Agrippa. [Roman consul 503 B.C.; d. 
403. His parable told of the insurrection ot the 
other members of the body that arrayed themselves 
against the stomach, which they thou^t to be the 
idle consumer of nourishment, and so brought 
damage to themselves.] Its popularity may be illus- 
trated by the fact that in Plato's Republic i£sop 
was given a place while one was denied to Homer. 
Socrates is famous for his use of the 
a. Non- fable and the comparison, as, for ex- 
Biblical ample, in his use of the story of Prodi- 
Treatment kos (Xenophon, Memorabilia, II., L 
21-34). In this last case the personi- 
fication of virtue and lust, the use of Hereules out 
of mythology, and the purpose and method of the 
entire story give the whole narration the character 
of a parable. Seneca treats well of the parable 
{EpUt, ad LucUium, lix. 6), putting imaginea and 
paraMcB side by side as methods of teaching by 
comparison. Cicero and Quintilian mean the same 
thing when they equate simUitudo and eoUatio. And 
in this literature parallels to Christie teaching are 
abundant, as in Dio Chrysostom (Oratio xxx. 2S- 
29) and especially in Epictetus. There is, of course, 
in the escamples just adduced no question of literary 
dependence. They illustrate the dictum that in 
this form of discourse the truth underiles the argu- 
ment, and only the form of narration is fictitious. 
Man thinks first in analogies and personifications, 
and he continues to think and illustrate his thoughts 
in these forms. 
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But In olaasic xlietorio the word parable had a 
more defixute mftaning than in the Old Testament; 
it is there differentiated from the fable, the allegory, 
the emblem, and the symbol; while in the Old Tee- 
taxnent the word rmuhal covers all these varied 
forms of illustration. In the New Testament it is 
not to be overlooked that the word parable is not 
applied to all of the illustrative sayings of Jesus, 
though on the other side no other com- 
3. Syzioptics' prehensive term is applied. So that 

Use of the the term is not used in a sharply d&- 
Tenn. fined technical sense in the Synoptics. 
Thus in Luke iv. 23 a proverb is called 
a parable, and in Matt. xv. 15 Peter speaks of a 
principle which carries a direct conclusion as a para- 
ble. Other examples of this inexact usage are 
found in Matt. xii. 24 sqq., cf . Mark ill. 23 and Luke 
v. 36-38, with all of which may be compared Jas. 
i. 6, 23, in which the phrase " is like " is used. From 
cases like these are to be distinguished those in 
which the idea to be illustrated is, through charac- 
teristic formulas which are found neither in the Old 
Testament nor in classio literature, placed along- 
side the illustrative narratives by which the com- 
parison is fully worked out. This may be done by 
means of a question (Matt. xxi. 28) which chal- 
lenges a decision, or by a statement (Mark iv. 26), 
or by direct characterization as a parable (Matt, 
xiii. 3). Corresponding to this formula of intro- 
duction of idea and narrative is the application 
which by the word " so " binds together picture 
and idea (Matt, xviii. 35). This method of 
introduction, if one excepts Luke xvi. 19, serves to 
separate from the parables the gnomic sayings, 
proverbs, and examples in which the idea is closely 
connected with a concrete fact. These latter have 
a definite teaching purpose, but in a narrower range 
and a method other than those of the parables and 
allegories. They have their own individual exist- 
ence alongside of their illustrative value, while the 
parable has only its illustrative value for the case 
in point. Allegory is rooted in metaphor, it is a 
carxying over of something into another sphere. 
The parable rests upon a comparison of two differ- 
ent quantities which are placed side by side but not 
bound together as subject and predicate. ** 1 am a 
good shepherd " is allegorical: " The kingdom of 
God is like a good shepherd " is parabolic. When 
the question arises concerning the valuation of the 
parables of Jesus, rhetorically the answer is that 
they are in the same categories as the fable, the 
myth and the narrative of comparison; but from 
the point of view of their contents they have a 
specific character so that they differ from corre- 
sponding forms as Jesus differs from other teachers. 

Joseppus in his Hypomnestikon hiblian (MPG, 
cvi. 12^139) reckons in all 29 parables, in which, 
however, he coimts cases of gnomic sayings (Matt. 
X. 16), judgments (Luke xiii. 32), metaphor (Luke 
xvi. 6), etc., but passes by numerous pieces like 
that of the unrighteous householder. Gregoiy 
of Nyasa similarly makes no distinction between 
eited examples, mere comparisons and parables, 
and ascribes to Matthew seventeen parables, to 
Mark four, and to Luke twenty-two. A better 
statement is that the Synoptics have foin* in 



common (or five if Matt. ix. 15-16 be reck- 
oned), nine are common to Matthew and Luke, 
peculiar to Matthew are ten, to Mark two, and to 
Luke thirteen. The parables common to the Syn- 
optics treat of the kingdom of heaven, 

4. Number its strength, its worth, its realization. 

and Charac- Three of them draw their material 

ter of the from nature or agriculture (Mark iv. 
Parables. 26-27), the fourth is based on the 
opposition between Israel's conduct 
and the promises of God. All are in essence 
prophetic. The parables common to Matthew 
and Luke deal with the relation of man to 
God, man's disposition, duties, and work, and 
not all are carried out to completion. Eschatolog- 
ical relations are treated, the material is drawn 
from social and family life. The parables peculiar 
to Matthew are in this class, while those of Luke 
are noted for their directness of teaching. An in- 
stance of this last class is the parable of the good 
Samaritan. The style and coloring of these narrar 
tives vary greatly. Most of them are simple, and 
the narrative is carried only so far as is neceasaiy 
to convey the meaning. Others, especially those of 
Luke, are worked out more artistically and indi- 
vidually, though never to the point of mere elabo- 
ration. Matthew treats less than Luke the individ- 
xial interest, is more epic in character, as illustrated 
by the respective treatment of the parable of the 
talents. 

If the fidelity to the truth of the transmission of 
the parables be considered, the position must be 
taken that no criticism can destroy the fact that 
Jesus taught in parables, and that the recollection 
of them was influenced by his experience. Not only 
is the material out of which they are formed (drawn 
from current life) testimony of this, 
5. The but the inherent content and consist- 
Trans- ent point of view and the character of 
mission the observation which utilized them 

Essentially and its keen insight into the relations 
FaithfuL of man bear witness to the same. They 
thus become a means of insight into 
the inner life of Jesus himself. But between the 
Sunday on the Sea of Galilee or the days of conflict 
in Jerusalem and the time when these parables were 
set down in literary form in the Gospels there in- 
tervened the period of preaching and of personal 
oral exchange of narrative. The record is depend- 
ent upon personal recollection into which personal 
experience has been interjected. It results that 
the words in which the parables are set forth are 
not those of Jesus. Indeed, he spoke to the people 
in their vernacular, of which many traces remain, 
and Lazarus, the only personal name in the para- 
bles, is of Hebrew origin. Further, even in those 
parables which are common to the Synoptics indi- 
vidualistic points of treatment are abundantly visi- 
ble. But itie derivation of these from a common 
source is equally unmistakable. The individual- 
ity of each of the narrations, the variation in terms, 
the use of synonyms, all indicate, however, that the 
source of the writere was in the memory and not 
before the eye. In the parables common to Matthew 
and Luke the agreement is less does than that in 
the parables common to all the Synoptics. One 
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makes additions not found in the other, the setting 
is often quite different, and sometimes the turn 
given to Uie teaching is also variant. Differences 
which appear and are noteworthy result from a 
variant origin given to the teaching, a point illus- 
trated by a comparison of Luke xii. 48 with Mark 
ziii. 34. In some of these, gnomic sayings are 
mingled with parables, and the question arises in a 
comparison of the different records which is the 
original, the parable or the gnome. A solution of 
some of these problems which seems to be indi- 
cated is that in some cases there appears a hint of 
parables which have not gained entrance into the 
Gospel narrative (cf. Eusebius, Hiat. ecd,, III., 
xxxix. 11). Nevertheless, the tradition of the para- 
bles, without detriment to the freedom and elas- 
ticity which belong to such a tradition, has not 
suffered deliberate perversion, fictitious interpola- 
tion, or material alienation of the original utterance 
of Jesus. The transmission of the literature of 
iEsop gives rich material for estimation of the val- 
uation of the freedom and elasticity of form which 
are characteristic of such transmission. The essence 
is indestructible^ the general working out and the 
chief points remain undisturbed; but the expres- 
sion, the artistic setting, the intermingling of new 
material, are characteristic of the new narrator, 
though it must be admitted that the Evangelists 
sought to express so far as possible the utterances 
of Jesus in his own words. 

The pictorial discourses of Jesus proclaim what 

he brought and what he was, their purpose was to 

instruct by illustrating. His material he foimd in 

nature and in human life, which mir- 

6. The Ob- rored for him the mysteries of the king- 

ject of the dom. li was in this spirit that he said: 

Parable. ** Blessed are your eyes, for they see; 
and your ears, for they hear " (Matt, 
xiii. 16). He wotdd have men learn from nature to 
read the signs of the times (Matt. xxiv. 32). While 
many of the comparisons of Jesus are so plain that 
they are self-explanatoiy, the question has been 
raised and variously answered whether the para- 
bles proper are in this category. According to Matt, 
xiii. 10 the purpose of the parables is said to be 
the leaving of those estranged from God in that 
estrangement. The parables would be then an 
esoteric form of teaching with a negative purpose, 
and would remain a secret with no key to their 
teaching. On the other hand, it is said in Mark iv. 
33 that Jesus taught the people in parables as they 
were able to hear. The fact, moreover, that he 
taught not only the people, but his disciples by this 
same means shows in comparison with the passage 
from Matt. xiii. that he distinguished between an 
esoteric and an exoteric form. If these two views 
stand opposed, it is the problem of the critic to de- 
termine which was the purpose of Jesus. And there 
can be no doubt that the thought that the parables 
were stimibling-blocks arose from a misunderstand- 
ing of his words and that explanations which ap- 
pear in the Gospels are not in all cases to be traced 
back to Jesus. It is in the essence of the parable 
that to the essentially ethical and religious they 
oome as teachings, that the characteristic of the 
hearer detennines their value to him. 



The distinguishing characteristic for the defini- 
tion of the parable is the juxtaposition of idea and 
story. The story is of importance since it 
pictures an event, a definite consequence of 
facts. It deals therefore with a definite 

7. Its Essen- subject, not with " a man," but with 
tial Char- the man, the woman, the king, the 
acteristiGS. son; it is in the past tense, not in the 

present or the future. The artistic 
representation of parables illustrates this concret«- 
ness, pictures can take but an instance out of the 
whole parable. The relative independence of the 
parables shows also that the narrative is in itself 
full of meaning. It is their totality which is impor- 
tant, not the isolated particulars. They do not 
conceal at all that they put forth a fictitious event, 
which, however, has in itself an inner probability 
which carries conviction. The king who reckons 
with hb servant or the woman who seeks her lost 
coin are everyday possibilities. But the display of 
mere creative ability is not the occasion of this 
narration; the discover/ of the analogy, in w^hich 
subsists the truth, gives the impulse to the narra- 
tive, which is uttered with purpose to instruct. In 
this respect the fable and the parable are akin. 
Where Socrates used the story of Hercules and his 
choice, JEaop would have employed the fable. Both 
spring from the living perception of the analogical 
relation, both employ fictitious narrative, the mate- 
rial of which is drawn from neutral ground. But 
the fable speaks for practical wisdom in ordinary 
life, while tJie parable has relation to religion and 
super-worldly ethics. The ironical strain of the 
fable is lacking in the parable. 

From the foregoing outline, it appears that the 
parable is in itself clear and comprehensible, and 
that it speaks in and for itself as a model and in its 
relation to and meaning for the truth which it is to 
illustrate. But does the parable fiunish a clue in 
order that its interpretation may be recognized and 
how must it accomplish this? Narratives like those 
of the treasure in the field, the costly pearl, the two 

debtors, etc., are in themselves clear, 

8. Principles but who would at once through them 
of Inter- think of the kingdom of God or of the 
pretatton. duties of chUdren of God? Were the 

clue not given in some way, the inter- 
pretation of these would be like Nathan's parable 
to David — ^not till Nathan said '* thou art the 
man " did the meaning flash upon David. So in 
itself the parable proves nothing, it has meaning 
only for him to whom ideal truth has meaning, and 
then indirectly and through analogy. A dictum of 
Flacius must here be quoted: Comparisons and 
parables are not to be explained with reference to 
their minutiae but with reference to their central 
points. Each parable has its individuality both in 
content and purpose. Yet since the parable is an 
invented narrative the impulse to which comes from 
an ideal factor, it follows that the idea which is to 
be illustrated works in and through the vuious 
particulars, especially if the parable be elaborated. 
The parables of the tares among the wheat, the ten 
virgins, the wedding guest, and others exemplify 
this. In the Gospels there are four interpretations 
given by Jesus himself. Two of these are canamoa 
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to the Synoptics, two are peculiar to Matthew. 
The first of those common to the Synoptics relates 
to the parable of the sower, the two peculiar to 
Matthew expound the parables of the tares and the 
net (Matt. xiii. 36 sqq., 49-50); the fourth explains 
the purpose of the parable of the husbandman 
(Matt. xxi. 42 sqq. and parallels). These parables 
then are seen to vary in their meaning from invec- 
tive through allegory to eschatological realism, the 
fact being that the method of the parables is a 
varied one according to the needs of the occasion, 
while the content and tendency define the meaning. 
But in the interpretation of the parables effort has 
been made to cany out an inflexible principle of 
interpretation. Undue stress has been laid upon 
the details, and often the imity of the illustration 
has been broken. But the parables are not sub- 
ject to such inflexible methods since they differ 
from each other. The parable of the treasure in 
the field requires attention to the separate particu- 
lars, that of the wheat and the tares requires ob- 
servation upon the effect as a whole. The relation 
of the parable to its significance corresponds to 
Goethe^s description of a poem: ** A poem is like 
a window-pane. If a man looks from the market 
into the church, all seems dark and gloomy within. 
But once the spectator is inside, all is b^utifully 
clear, a splendid light is there and all is bathed in 
glory." It is the entrance which makes the differ- 
ence, and of this Jesus spoke when he said that he 
hears who has ears to hear. He alone can under- 
stand a parable of the kingdom of heaven who has 
a burning desire to know that kingdom's secrets. 
In this light is to be taken the passage Matt. xiii. 
10-17, which expresses the sum of the experiences 
of Jesus of the opposition to his teachings which he 
regarded as divinely purposed. Even this passage 
may illustrate how emphasis upon a single word and 
meaning of that word may influence the explanation, 
since the sense given to the 5ri of verse 13 determines 
the relation of the event to the will of God. 

A proof of the essential correctness of the tradi- 
tion of the parables as they exist in the Synoptics 
is their essential correspondence with the activity 
of Jesus in other respects. On the other hand, one 
should not overiook the difference between the truth 
which Jesus brought and the expectations of the 
people, so that this instruction by means of illus- 
tration appears as a proof of Jesus' 
g» The wisdom and knowledge of man. If 

Essential one asks concerning the essential worth 
Value of the of the literature of the parables, the 

Psrables. answer comes that esthetically and 
rhetorically they belong to the litera- 
ture of the world. If the matter of content is re- 
garded, their incomparable clarity and power of 
illustration (no one who hears these parables ever 
forgets them) make the things of this world anchor- 
age for eternal verity. If one looks at that which 
they illustrate, he sees that their like for the nour- 
ishment of the soul does not exist. The psalmist 
says that " the heavens declare the glory of God 
and the firmament showeth his handiwork." Jesus 
shows how heaven and earth make known the will 
of God to lead all men to blessedness through the 
power of faith, of self-renunciation, of love and of 



humility and hope. He consecrates the earthly by 
revealing its relation to the divine. Jesus used the 
parable to test, to arouse, to educate. The space 
the parables occupy in the narrative of the Gospels 
show their importance in the gospel of Jesus. They 
reveal not merely the inner life of Jesus but also the 
purposes and views which guided his preaching and 
bore ever upon the future and were severely intent 
upon the ethical and the religious. 

The history of the interpretation of the parables, 
like that of the interpretation of the Apocalypse, 
mirrors the ecclesiastical, theological, and scientific 
interests which have emerged in the development 
of the Church and also illustrate the history of doc- 
trine. From the time of Origen till the Reforma- 
tion the subsumption of exegesis of the parables 
was the Scripture as the unapproach- 
zo. History able deposit of the word of God. The 
of Inter- idea of an iimer sense was dominant, 
pretation. and stress was laid upon the minutise 
as well as upon the general teaching of 
the parables as revealing the '* mysteries of the 
kingdom. " As a consequence arbitrary fancy played 
all its freaks in the exposition of these illustrative 
teachings as in that of the Apocalypse. A stimulus 
to the exegesis of this literature came from the 
Gnostics, who read their aophia and their cean into 
the parables. The protests of Justin Martyr, Ire- 
naeus, and Hippolytus against this arbitrary proceed- 
ing did not deter others from piumdng the same 
path, which even Tertullian foUowed. Origen led 
in seeking ever new readings to discover in these 
narratives, and Chrysostom, Augustine, and gener- 
ally the exegetes of East and West were agreed in 
developing the manifold sense of Scripture. The 
humanistic and theological movements during the 
Reformation gave a new turn to the conception of 
the parables. Erasmus, Luther, and Calvin from 
various standpoints plead for the recognition of 
the principle that Scripture is to be interpreted on 
the basis of the literal sense. Flacius emphasized 
the historical viewpoint, and Roman Catholic exe- 
gesis could not avoid the tendency to a historical- 
granunatical exegesis. Hugo Grotius worked in 
the spirit of humanistic philology. Soon after the 
Reformation, dogmatic interest again invaded, and 
found its proofs in the details of the parables. In 
more recent times Lessing and Herder led in the 
attempt to understand the parables in their essence, 
apart from dogmatic eisegesis. Herder's work is 
especially to be noted, since he introduced the psy- 
chological factor. G. C. Storr (1778) proposed the 
rule that the sense is attained through grammatical 
insight, through determination of the matter indi- 
cated in the parables, and through a recognition of 
the relation between the matter and the teaching- 
narrative. A. F. Unger made the distinction be- 
tween the dress and the essence of the narrative, 
and he was followed by F. Greswell {Exposition of 
the Parables, 5 vols., Oxford, 1834-95), R. C. Trench 
(Notes on the Parables, London, 1857), and A. B. 
Bruce (The Parabolic Teaching of Christ, London, 
1882), whose work, while keen and learned, is not 
free from arbitrariness. Closely related to the work 
of Storr and Unger is the exegesis of C. E. Koet»- 
veld (De Oelijkenissen van den Zaligmakerf 2 vol8.y 
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Sehoonhoven, 1869). Independent is the work of 
H. W. J. Thiench (Die GleichTiiBas ChrisU, Frank- 
fort, 1875) and of J. P. Lange (Herzog, RE, 1st 
ed.)» the latter of whom saw in the seven parables 
of Matt. xiii. " the entire history of the develop- 
ment of the kingdom of God from beginning to 
end." F. L. Steinmeyer's book (Die Parabeln des 
Herm, Berlin, 1884) is full of spiritual and surpri- 
sing combinations. A. jQlicher has opened up new 
paths, has taken up the problem of the transmis- 
sion of the parables (ZKe Gleichnitnden Jetu, 2 vols., 
Freiburg, 1899), and emphasizes the unity of the 
parable as a model in which the essence is in the 
parcUhetia or juxtaposition of religious verity. See 
ExEGsais OR HsRifSNsuncs. (G. Hbinrici.) 
Bibuoobapbt: On the theoiy and interpretation: G. C. 
Storr, De paraboliM ChrxBti, vol. i. of his OpuMcuta oca- 
tUmiea, pp. 80-143. TObingea. 17M; A. F. Unger. De 
parabolarwn Juu natura, interprelatione, mm echolm ere- 
geHe9 hiatoricm, Leipno, 1831; J. L. S. Luts, BAlitchs 
HtmMfMufifc, pp. 347-362, Stuttgart. 1849; B. Weiss, in 
DwtmJu ZeUschrift fOr ckriaUiehe W%$9m§ehaft, iv (1861). 
300-338; C. Weiasioker. Untereyehunoen Sbsr di« evan- 
§dUeK€ GmehiehU, pp. 177. 200. 212. Gotha. 1864; A. 
Immer. Herfnmtutik dm nmian TeiloiMfils. pp. 176-188. 
Wittenberg. 1873, Eng. transl.. Andover. 1877; H. C. 
Tamm, Der iSsofiamut Jmu in nAnen 0leiehm$9en, Jena. 
1886; A. JOlioher. ut sup., vol. i.; DB. iii. 662-666; EB, 
iii. 3563 sqq. Ezegetical literature is as follows: 8. 
Bourn. l>UoouT§08 on tKe ParabUt, in vols, iii.-iv. of his 
Strisa of Diacounet, 4 vols.. London. 1760-64; A. Gray, 
DdinmUion of the ParabUa, ib. 1777; N. von Brunn. Dot 
Reich OoUoB, nock den Lehren Jeeu ChrieU, beeonden aeine 
Olmchniaeredmi, Bssel. 1831; F. Q. Liseo. Die Parabeln 
Jeeu, Beilin, 1832. Eng. transl.. Edinburgh. 1840; E. 
Buissoa, Parehoiee de Vhtangile, Basel. 1849; A. Ozenden, 
Parablea of Our Lord, London, 1868; W. Amot, The Para- 
blee of Our Lard, New York. 1872; W. Beysoblag. DU 
Gleiehnieareden dee Herm, Halle. 1875; H. Calderwood. 
The Parablee of our Lord, London. 1880; M. Dods, The 
Parablee of our Lord, 2 vols., Edinbuivh. 1883-65; 8. 
Goebel. Die Parabdn Jeeu, Gotha, 1880, Eng. transl., 
Edinbum^, 1884; 8. D. F. 8almond, Para5let of our Lord, 
ib. 1893; W. H. Thomson, The Parablee and their Homee, 
New York, 1895; B. W. Martin, Practical Studiee on the 
Parolee of our Lord, London, 1897; I. Stockmeyer. Bxe- 
geHeche und prakHeehe ErIdArumg auegew&hUer Oleiehnieee 
Jeeu, ed. K. Stookmeyer. Basel. 1897; C. A. Bugge, Die 
Hauipt-ParabAn Jeeu, mit einer Binleitung fiber die Me- 
thode der Parabeln- AuaUffung, Giessen, 1903; C. Rieketts. 
PanAlee from the OoepeU, New York, 1903; P. Fiebig. 
AUiUdieche Oleiehnieee und die Oleiehnieee Jeeu, TObingen. 
1904; G. C. Morgan. The Parablee of the Kingdom, New 
York. 1907; and literature on the Life of Chzist, and the 
oommentaries on the Gospels. 

PARABOLANOI: A brotherhood at Alexandria 
in the fifth century devoted to the care of the sick. 
The (Greek) term means ** those who expose their 
lives." The members of the fraternity possessed 
clerical privileges, and so many accordingly joined 
to escape public burdens that in 416 and 418 Theo- 
dosius II. forbade honoraH or cvriaUM to become 
parabolanoi, and limited their niunber to 500, later 
raising it, however, to 600 {Codex Theodoeiamie, 
xvi. 2, De epiecopie, 42-43). Their appointment 
was made by the bishop, and they practically 
formed an armed episcopal bodyguard. They 
gained an evil notoriety at the consecration of 
Cyril, the murder of Hypatia, and the ^ynod of 
Ephesus in 449; and must at times have terror- 
ised Alexandria. At Ck>n8tantinople and elsewhere 
(as at Ravenna; MPL, cvL 588) the parabolanoi 
found their eounterpart in the oollege of deans. 

(H. AOHBLU.) 



BiBUoaaAPHT: Bingham. Originee, in., iz^ xam.. ifi. 
7; Tillemont, Mimairm, sir. 276 sqq. 

PARADISE: Name of a place or state. The 
Hebrew word pardee (Neh. ii. 8; Eccles. ii. 5; Cant, 
iv. 13; also the Taigums and tlie Talmud) and the 
Greek word paradeisos (Septuagint), as well as the 
equivalent in Persian, whence the word has been 
adopted into all the other languages in which the 
Bible has appeared, means a wooded garden or 
park. But in the Bible it is used in a twofold sense: 
(1) for the garden of Eden; (2) for the abode of 
the blessed in heaven, of which Jesus spoke to the 
penitent robber (Luke xxiii. 43), to which Paul was 
caught up (II Cor. xii. 4), in which are those who 
have overcome (Rev. ii. 7). For the determination 
of the word in the geographical sense see Eden. 
Attention is limited in this article to its Jewish and 
patristic interpretation. First in consideration, it 
was taken allegorically. The chief representatives 
of this view are Philo (" Laws of Sacred Allegories "), 
Origen (HomCUa ad Genesim; Contra CeUum, iv. 
38-39, Eng. transl. in ANF, iv. 514-^15; De prin- 
cipiia, iv. 14, Eng. transl. in ANF, iv. 362-363), 
and Ambrose (De Paradiso ad Sabinum). To Philo, 
Paradise stood for virtue; its planting toward the 
east meant its direction toward the light; the divi- 
sion of the one river into four, the fourfold aspect 
of virtue as cleverness, thoughtf ulness, courage, and 
righteousness. This method of allegorical interpre- 
tation came over into the Christian Church, and 
appears in Papias, Irenseus, Pantaenus, Clement of 
^exandria, in the Antiochian School, Epiphaniiia, 
and Jerome, and the majority of Christian writers 
of the time of Ambrose. To Origen, who in the Old 
Testament, and particulariy in the account of the 
creation and the Paradise, found much that was 
derogatory of God, Paradise was a picture of the 
human soul, in which flourish the seeds of Christian 
virtues; or a picture of heaven, wherein the " trees " 
represent the angels, and the " rivers " the outgoings 
of wisdom and other virtues. He did not, however, 
deny a literal Paradise; he only sought in allegory 
the harmonization of the Mosaic and New-Testament 
conceptions. To Ambrose, the Pauline Paradise was 
the Christian soul. He also distinguished between 
the literal and the Pauline Paradise. 

In the second place, Paradise was interpreted 
mystically. The Mosaic and the New-Testament 
representations of Paradise were considered iden- 
tical, and place was found for it in a mysterious 
region belonging both to earth and heaven. The 
chief representatives of this interpretation were 
Theophilus of Antioch (" To Autolycus "), Tertul- 
lian (ApologeHcus), Ephraem Syrus, Basil (OraHo 
de Paradieo), Gregory of Nasiansus, Gregory of 
Nyssa, Cosmas Indicopleustes C' Chriistian Topog- 
raphy ")f and Moses Bar-Cepha (Tradalue de Para^ 
dieo). Those who doubted the identity of the two 
paradises were few, as Justin Martyr, the Gnostic 
Bardesanes, and Jerome. In the poems of Ephraem 
(fourth century), which embody the speculations of 
Theophilus, TertuUian, and Badl, Paradise was gen- 
erally conceived to have three dividons. The first 
begins at the edge of hell, around which flowed the 
ocean, and in a moimtain which overtops aU earthly 
mountains. The one river of Paradise flows from 
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under the throne into the garden, divides itself into 
four streams, which, when they have reached the 
border of heU upon the lowest division, sink under 
hell, and, through underground passages, flow to 
the ocean and a part of the earth, where they re- 
appear in three different localities, forming in 
Annenia the Euphrates and the Tigris, in Ethiopia 
the Nile (Gihon), and in the west of Europe the 
Danube (Pishon). Coemas Indicopleustes (sixth 
century) represents the divisions as rising in trape- 
soid form, and understands by " Pishon *' the 
Ganges. Moses Bar-Oepha (tenth century) puts 
Paradise this side of the ocean, but behind moun- 
tains which remain inaccessible to mortals; giving 
as his reason for this change of position, that he 
could not conceive of another earth on the hither 
side of the ocean. 

The synagogue teachers, influenced first by Jo- 
sephus, and later by the great medieval Jewish exe- 
getes, in their commentaries upon Genesis and in 
some dictionaries, put Paradise in the very center 
of the earth, somewhere in the shadowy East, far 
removed from the approach of mortals. The four 
streams were Euphrates, Tigris, Nile, and Danube. 
"Gush" was Ethiopia, " Havilah " was India. 
Paradise was the intermediate home of the blessed. 
Islam gave the name Paradise to four regions of 
the known earth, famed for their beauty: (1) On 
the eastern spurs of Hermon; (2) around Bavan 
in Persia; (3) Samarkand in the Bucharest; (4) 
Basra on the Shatt al Arab. The true Paradise was 
a futiuc possession, on the other side of death. It is 
remarkable that the word " paradise " occurs but 
once (Luke xxiii. 43) in Christ's discourses. The 
explanation probably is, that it had become asso- 
ciated with sensuous ideas of mere material happi- 
ness. Paul uses the word only when speaking 
symbolically (II Cor. xii. 4); so also Revelation 
(ii. 7). 

PARAGUAY: A republic south of the central 
part of South America, bounded on the north by 
Bolivia and Brazil, on the east by Brazil and Ai^en- 
tina, and on the south and west by Aigentina; area 
98,000 square miles; population 631,347 (1905) of 
whom 50,000 are Indians. Nearly all the people 
are Roman Catholics, due to the fact of the early 
intermingling of the Spaniards with the Guarani 
Indians, so that nearly the entire population consti- 
tutes a mixed race, and the Guarani language is gen- 
erally the vernacular, though the official language 
is Spanish. It was conducive to the rapid Chris- 
tianizing of the country, that increasing numbers of 
Jesuits settled there in 1609 and after. By the 
creation of a patriarchal and communistic state, 
which embraced a large part of present Paraguay, 
together with some neighboring districts, the Jesuits 
brought the Indians in general under religious and 
social control, as exercised through established cen- 
ters and ecclesiastical precincts that went by the 
name of reductianea. When the society was ex- 
pelled in 1767, and Paraguay became subject to the 
viceroy of La Plata, the civilizing progress oould 
not be maintained. The secession from Spain was 
ioon followed by an attack upon the Church, under 
the Dictator Francia (after 1816), unprecedented ia 



brutality. This policy was continued to some ex- 
tent by his second successor, Lopez, who proved 
far more detrimental to the country by the senseless 
war with the three superior neighboring republics 
(1864 to 1870), during which the population de- 
clined two-thirds, amounting, in 1872, to about 
231,000. In 1870 Paraguay obtained its constitu- 
tion, which stipulated in article 3: " The state re- 
ligion is the Catholic Apostolic Roman." The head 
of the Church must be a citizen of the state. No 
other religion is to be prohibited within his juris- 
diction. The bishopric of Paraguay was created in 
1547. Since 1881 there has existed, subject to the 
bishop, a seminary for education of priests and 
teachers, directed by Lazarists. The school sys- 
tem, generally, comprising also the University at 
Asuncion, is controlled by the State, which super- 
vises the intermediate schools, established in five 
cities, and the common schools. Instruction, since 
1881, has been both free and obligatoiy. In 1903 
there were 365 state schools with 858 teachers, and 
only a few private schools. Of course, there are not 
many Protestants. By continuous immigration, 
the Evangelical Christians of German nationality 
have reached the approximate s\mi of 1,150 souls, 
oi^ganized into two congregations. These are di- 
rected by the Evangelical Chtuich and school ad- 
ministration and belong to the La Plata Synod. 
There is also a Presbyterian congregation at 
Asuncion. [Mission work among the Indians and 
others is carried on by the Inland South America 
Missionary Union, founded in Edinburgh in 1902 
by Mr. John Hay, a layman. This mission is inter- 
denominational, and its ultimate aim is to cover 
not only Paraguay, but all inland South America.] 

WiL&ELM G6tz. 

Bibuograpbt: R. Q. B. C. Qraham, A VaniaKtd Arcadia. 
Same Aeeaunt of the JenaU in Paraguay ^ 1607-1767, Lon- 
don, 1901; A. de Alcedo, Dioeionario . , , de laa tndiae 
oeeidentalia, iv. 73 sqq., 5 vols., Madrid, 1786-89, Eng. 
iranal.. The Gtographieal and Historical Dietianary of 
Ameriea, 6 vob., liondon, 1812-15; £. Qotbein, Der 
chrieUich-aoeiale Stoat der JeetdUn in Paraguay, Leipdo, 
1883; E. J. M. Qemena, La Plata Countriea, Philadelphia, 
1886; J. 8. Basan, Bl Didador Francia, Madrid, 1887; 
D. Pfotenhauer, IHe Mieaionen der JeeuUen in Paroffuay, 
2 parts, OQteraloh. 1891; Knrte Naehricht von der Re- 
publique von der OeetUeehaft Jeeu der Portitgieeeiech- und 
Spaniechen-Provinten, ed. H. Baumgarten, Wieoer- 
Neustadt, 1892; C. A. Washburn, Hiatoria del Paraguay, 
Buenos Ayras, 1892; R. von Fischer-Treuenfeld, Para- 
guay in Wort und Bild, Beriin, 1903; W. Vallentin, Para- 
guay, doe Land der Ouaranie, Beriin, 1907. 

PARAKLETIKS, PARAKLBTIKON: A lituigi- 
gical book of the Greek Church which contains 
hymns, arranged like those in the Oktoechot, ac- 
cording to the eight tones of Greek church music, 
but differing from the Oktoechoa in including h3rmns 
for week-days as well as for Sundays. The Paron 
kletike is said to have been developed from the 
Oktoechos by Theodorus and Josephus of Studion. 
It was first printed by H. Geraldis at Venice in 
1522, and has been edited under the title of Para- 
kUtike etoi okto€choa s megdU, by A. Idromenos and 
I. Zerbos (Venice, 1897). (Philifp Mxtxr.) 

BcBUOoaArsT: EnimbftolMr, OeteMehte, s>p. 065 tqq.; W. 
Christ and M. Pannikas, Anthologia Ormea earminmm 
Chrietianorum, Ldpsio, 1871; P. Mcgrer. Die theologieehe 
Litteratur der griechiechin Kirche, p. 140, ib. 1809. 
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PARAMEHTA. 

I. Eaiiy and Weatem Chureh. 
The General Structure (| 1). 
Separate Parts (f 2). 
Ambo aad Chanoel (i 3). 
n. Eaatem Church. 
in. Protestant Churohei. 
General Situation (| 1). 
Specific Pieces (| 2). 
Color Symbolism (i 3). 

L Early and Western Church: By paramentum 
was meant in the Middle Agee the poeseesiona of 
the churches in the shape of materials which served 
in the cultus, including the altar vessels and car- 
pets and hangings. But in the course of time the 
word became differentiated and carried only the 
idea of textiles other than vestments. 
X. The In the larger and richer churches laige 
Oeneial quantities of these materials accumu- 
Structnre. lated, as inventories prove. In archi- 
tecture the models for the eariy Church 
were found generally in classical antiquity, and 
these forms governed the development of the parar 
menta; the entrance first demanded treatment, 
then the interoolunmar spaces, then the choir, and 
so on, hangings being applied. This was veiy early. 
For the transition to the Middle Ages the Liber ponn 
tifiealia (q.v.) is a rich source, showing, as it does, 
that, e.g., Adrian I. assigned to St. Peter's sixty- 
seven, to St. Paul's seventy-two, to 8. Maria Mag- 
giore's forty-four altar cloths, carpets, and hang- 
ings, and to other churches in proportion, the 
material being silk, half-silk, and linen. The orient 
was the source whence these materials were drawn, 
the ornamentation being of geometrical figures, 
plants. Biblical illustrations, and figures from hagi- 
ology, while the cross was especially affected. When 
architecture emancipated itself from the old models, 
adornment with these materials developed; the 
choir and the side chapels especially came in for 
ornamentation, though on festival occasions nave 
and entrance afforded place for carpets and hang- 
ings, while the Altar (q.v.. III.) gave itself easily to 
treatment. When these materials were made in the 
West, the stuff used was wool or linen, fashioned 
upon earlier models, the monastic institutions being 
places of manufacture, while later the cities took it 
up. In the manufacture embroidery took a laige, 
sometimes a luxurious part, at first upon oriental 
models, but afterward in more independent style. 
In the fourteenth century needlework on the Rhine, 
in Burgundy, and in Flanders reached its highest 
development. While naturally at first the models 
used were those from the East, in which the ani- 
mals employed in decorations (griffin, peacock, 
eagle, lion) testified to the derivation, the tendency 
to independence was strong; so ornamentation 
based upon Scriptural stories, upon ecclesiastical 
material, and even drawn from conmion life, became 
usual. Some of the results are impressive, and 
follow the lead of Painting (q . v .) . The Renaissance, 
too, had its influences both in weaving and in 
embroidery. 

While the decoration of the structure as such was 
being developed, the individual parts also received 
attention. Naturally, among these the altar was 
emphasized. By early custom the altar table 



was covered with white linen, which fell with a 
greater or a leaser margin over the edge. This 
overhang easfly lent itself to decoration either by 
embroidery or in the weaving. In the devek^ment 
of the cloth covering of the altar 
2. Sepanite there was by the Middle Ages the 
PartB. greatest advance, in the larger struc- 
tures the materials being veiy rich — 
silks or doth of gold, often richly figured. The gen- 
eral development was away from the early simplicity, 
and the structure itself of the altar and its appurte- 
nances changed so that there were costly additions in 
the way of shelves and suspended parts made of gold 
or sOver plate or leaf, adorned even with precious 
stones. In connection with these the hangings took 
on new importance and magnificence, were used 
often to set off the other decorations, and were 
hung between the pillars and at the sides. For the 
holding of the hangings framework of wood or iron 
was often employed. Present lituigical prescrip- 
tions of the Roman Catholic Church, which have 
their antecedents in the Middle Ages, require three 
linen altar cloths, two cover the altar table, while 
the third covers the entire altar and falls neariy to 
the foot. Upon the stone lies the chrismal, serving 
really as a protection for the other cloths. The 
service of the altar further requires the paUa cor- 
poralis, a linen cloth about twenty-three inches 
square, used by the priest after the consecration of 
the bread to spread the latter upon and after to 
wrap it up. While it was formeriy used also for the 
cup, the latter has now its own covering, the paUa 
caliciSf from which is to be distinguished the vdum 
calicis which conceals the cup till the b^inning of 
the offertory. Other pieces which have been em- 
ployed were the palla dominicalis and the purifictp- 
iorium, the latter a fine linen cloth for cleansing the 
cup. 

In the Ambo and Chancel (qq.v.) the reading- 
desk was adorned with a narrow piece of doth 
which hung down in front, in festal seasons the 
ornamentation was more elaborate. But in early 
and medieval times ambo and chan- 
3. Ambo cd were decorated rather with plas- 
andChanceL tic material. In the early Church, as 
baptism was generally of adults and 
by immersion, the baptismal font was naturally 
enclosed by hangings; if the b^tistery had col- 
umns about it, the hangings were suspended be- 
tween the columns. The episcopal chair lent itsdf 
in festal seasons to this kind of adornment, espe- 
cially after the thirteenth century when its position 
was changed. In the Middle Ages there was in use 
a large curtain shutting off the choir from the nave 
during fasting seasons, often ornamented with 
scenes from the passion. Carpets were a direct in- 
heritance from early times and were used in the 
choir, and these were until a late period brought 
from the East or patterned after oriental modeb. 
The Western Church lacked prescriptions regard- 
ing all these adornments, and freedom in materials, 
color, and design was therefore exercised. The free- 
dom of the early Middle Ages in all these matters 
has vanished before the growing restrictions of 
liturgical directions, with the result that a certain 
monotony has come in. This has in recent times, 
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however, been relieved to some extent by a taste- 
ful regard for the models of earlier times. 

n. The Eastern Church: The history of para- 
menta in the East is naturally more brilliant than 
in the West. The East was the home and long the 
source of costly woven goods, flntirely natural, 
therefore, was the Byzantine predilection for dis- 
play in divine service. But the looting of the East 
by crusaders and Turks has imfortunately left little 
of the great wealth of possessions of this sort once 
held by the Church there. The greatest use was 
made of hangings. The ikonostasis, which divides 
the choir from the nave, doubtless took its rise in 
curtains, while the choir itself made use of them 
on its walls. The ornamentation ran to the use of 
the cross and of figures of angels. The altar was 
especially the object of decoration, being practically 
concealed by coverings which himg around it and 
were spread upon its upper surface. In the service 
of the altar no less than four varieties of cloth para- 
menta are employed. The episcopal chair was also 
draped, and carpets were in use, there being no 
essential difference in usage in these matters be- 
tween the West and the East. 

m. Protestant Churches: The transformation of 
worship under Protestantism made a large number 
of paramenta useless, and the Reformed churches 
did away with them almost entirely; in the Lu- 
theran Church for a time only the altar retained 
use of these materials. Even what the 

X. General older Lutheranism retained. Pietism 

Situation, and rationalism tended to do away 
with; so that the merest remnants of 
paramenta remained in use. The nineteenth cen- 
tury, however, witnessed a revival of interest and 
pleas for the employment of these adjimcts to wor- 
ship, especially under the leadership of Heinrich 
Otte (q.v.), Martin Eugen Beck, and Moritz Meurer 
(q.v.), since when there has been in the Evangel- 
ical churches a laiger use of paramenta either as 
liturgical ornament or in promoting liturgical- 
practical ends. While definite prescriptions as to 
the use of these materials is lacking, Lutheranism 
has built up a practical uniformity, but the 
Reformed churches have gone in an entirely 
different direction. In building up the practise, 
actual needs and artistic considerations have 
governed, and tradition has guided in the choice. 
Indispensable requirements are that the objects 
set forth be intelligible to the congregation and 
that the expression be appropriate to the purpose. 
Consequently all symbols and representations are 
excluded which are foreign to the consciousness 
of the congregation. The typology of the Middle 
Ages is pass^ and therefore unsuitable, and the 
same may be said of symbols used in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Among the 
symbols permissible as ornamentation are the 
dove, the four s3rmbols of the evangelists — angel, 
lion, bull, and eagle — the cross, and the iamb with 
the cross-standard. Models are not to be sought 
in nature or in painting, but the technical prece- 
dents found in the history of the art of the Church 
are to be followed. 

Evangelical paramenta find their central point 
in the altar, the covering of which, of silk or cloth, 



should be simple and simply arranged. Only ex- 
ceptionally does the covering of the rear wall com* 
into question, since architectural or 

2. Specific plastic adornment usually sets off this 
Pieces, portion of the edifice. Suitable orna- 
mentation is provided by the cross 
with ornamental setting or by the lamb with cross- 
baimer or cup. The upper altar cloth may be of 
fine white linen, the principal covering having its 
borders ornamented with embroidery. The sacred 
vessels may be placed upon a corporale or cloth, 
the ends of which afford place for suitable adorn- 
ment; the vessels are covered with a white doth, 
and a napkin may be provided for cleansing the 
cup. The altar desk should be of such a form as 
to need no covering. For the chancel the covering 
of the desk is practically all that requires consid- 
eration, and the ornamentation here most suitable 
is the cross; harmony with the architectiu^ situa- 
tion is a desideratum. The baptistery does not 
easily lend itself to the use of paramenta, and in 
this case white is reconmiended if anything be used. 
The matter of altar carpet has remained within the 
province of free choice. Carpeting is indicated for 
the altar steps and the space about them, with geo- 
metrical or other technically warranted ornamen- 
tation. Wall hangings are seldom required. For 
direction in minor matters the works of Meurer, 
BQrkner, and Sch&fer may be followed (see bibli- 
ography). 

Early in the history of paramenta the symbolism 

of colors entered and remained fixed in the Roman 

Catholic cultus; in the Eastern Church the matter 

was not one of prescription but of custom and was 

simpler, and this latter is followed in 

3. Color the Evangelical churches. Color ^ym- 
Symbolism. holism is only a part of ecclesiastical 
symbolism (see Symbolism, Ecclesi- 
astical), in which paramenta have their part. 
While white was in early times fixed in use, in the 
twelfth century the general fixing of color symbol- 
ism must have taken place (cf. Innocent III., De 
sacro aUaris mysterio, i. 64); in this fotu* colors, 
white, black, red and green, are noted; cf. also the 
Rationale divinorwn offidarum of Gulielmus Du- 
randus, q.v.). The Lutheran has retained in some 
degree the usual customs in regard to the color 
scheme in connection with the Church Year (q.v.). 
(Victor Schultte.) 

What is said above of the Lutheran and Re- 
formed churches holds in general for the Evangel- 
ical churches of England and America, except 
that there is little to suggest that the use of para- 
menta is to be revived there. Protestant churches 
confine their employment of paramenta usually to 
embroidered book-marks for the Bible of the pul- 
pit and white spread and coverings for the com- 
munion table and the sacred vessels. But in the 
Anglican Church and its branches a somewhat 
laxger use is made of these objects, especially where 
High-church usages govern. This branch of Chris- 
tendom also pays more attention to the color scheme 
of the chiutsh year, this usage accompanying a 
more elaborate use of vestments. 
Bibuoorapht: For literary sources consult: A. Ilg, Bei- 

trH09 9var Oetehiehte der Kunal %md KtmatUchmk auB mittd" 
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aUmUcKmi I>idUuHom, VktauL, 1802; J. ^00 SohloMer, 
QudlmUnieh mtr KunatomekiehU dm chmdUMdUchm Mii- 
ttiaU§n, lb. 1890k For the waoi&nl histoiy of paramcnta 
MOfult: F. Book, OmehichU dtr litwviteh^n Otwdnder dtt 
MiiUUOign, 8 yok.. Bona, 1859-71 (fundaniflatal); idem, 
Dii kirehluJtt Stiekkmui, VieanA, 1805; C. Rohault de 
Fleary, La Mmm, 8 vol*., Paris, 1883-89; O. Sempsr. 
Dm' ata: I. 1H€ UxtiU Kunm, Monioh, 1878; F. Fimb- 
baoh, OmehichU der UxtiU Kwut, Hanau. 1882; B. 
Buober, OtaeMchU der UchnUehm KUtuiU, iii. 335 iqq.. 
Stuttgart, 1893; J. Leninc, WandUppiehe und Decken 
dm MiUdalten, Berlin, 1900 sqq. Some materiata will be 
found in H. D. M. Spence, The WfnU Robe of Chunkm, 
London, 1900; and eonoerninc tbe usages much in J. H. 
Blunt, Annotated Book of Common Prayer, reissue. New 
York, 1903. For the Roman CathoUo Cburoh consult: 
V. ThaUaofer, Handbueh der kathoUeehen Litwyik, voL L. 
Freiburg. 1887; K. Ats, Die ehrieaiche Kunet in Wort und 
BUd, Reoentburg, 1899; O. Jakob, Dm Kunet im DieneU 
der Kirthe, Landsbut, 1901. For paramenta in tbe Evan- 
galieal ohurohes oonsult: M. Meurer, AUoreehmudt: ein 
Beiirag eur Paramentik in der eoanoeliecKen Kirehe, iMp- 
sic, 1867; idem. Der Kirehenbau wm SUindpunkte und 
naeh dem Brauehe der lutKeriaehen Kirche, ib. 1877; V. 
Scbultae, Dae eeanodiache Kirtheno^b&ude, ib. 1880; R. 
BOrkner, Kireheneehmuek und KirehenoerOt, Gotha, 1892; 
T. SchAfer, Ratgeber fUr Anechaffung und Erhaltung von 
Paramenlen^ Berlin, 1897. For tbe symbolism of colors, 
besides tbe literature under Stmboubm. EccLxaiAflTiCAL, 
oonsult tbe works of Blunt and Tbalbofer, ut sup.; J. C. 
W. August!, BeitrOge tur ekrietUehe Kunetgeechichte und 
Liturgik, L 180 sqq.. Leipsic. 1841; W. Waokemagel, Die 
Farben- und Blumeneprache dm MiUdaUere, in Kleine 
Sehriften, i. 143 sqq.. Leipsic, 1874; J. W. Legg, NoUe on 
the Hietory of the Liturgical Coloure, London, 1882; J. 
Sauer. Sywholik dm KirehengAAudm, Freibuxg, 1902. 

PARAIV: The name of a desert, mountain, or 
mountain range (Deut. xxxiii. 2; Hab. iii. 3), and 
probably also of a place (Deut. i. 1; I Kings xi. 
18) mentioned in the Old Testament. Since the 
mountain of Paran is mentioned together with 
Sinai, Seir, and Kadesh, it must have been near 
the southern boundary of Canaan between Israel 
and Edom. The place of the same name would 
seem, from the obscure Deut. i. lb and I Kings xi. 
18, to have been situated between Midian (or Ekiom) 
and Egypt, possibly in the vicinity of the modem 
(al'at al-Nakhl on the road from Sues to Ailah, the 
Biblical Elath. The desert of Paran was the home 
of Ishmael (Gen. xxi. 21), and also the place from 
which Moses sent the spies to Canaan (Num. xiii. 
3, 26), so that it adjoined directly on the south. 
It is to be distinguished from the wilderness of Zin 
and from Kadesh (Num. xiii. 21, xx. la, 22). The 
wilderness of Paran must, therefore, be located 
south of Kadesh, Gerar, and the wilderness of Zin. 
It accordingly corresponds to the modem Badiyat 
al-Tih (" desert of the wandering "), which is 
bounded by the Jabal al-Ma^rah on the north, the 
watershed toward the peninsula of Sinai on the 
south, and the ranges bordering the Wadi al- 
'Arabah on the east, and the middle Wadi al-'Arish 
on the west. 

The mountain Paran can not be so satisfactorily 
determined; whether a single mountain or a range 
is imcertain. In the former case it might be identi- 
fied with the Jabal 'Araif or with the Jabal Tkhrimm 
in the western part of the wilderness of Paran; 
while in the latter case it might be identified either 
with the heights bordering the Wadi al-'Arabah to 
tbe east of the wilderaeas or with the chain to the 
south which f onns the waterahed toward the pen- 
insula of Sinai. The latter is the more probable, 



especially as this southern range is now caEed Jabal 
al-Tih ("Mountain of the Wandering")- Wet»- 
stein, however, like Palmer and Cheyne, identifies 
Mount Paran with the Jabal Mai^rah, but the in- 
terior of the mountain district is yet too little 
known to decide the problem. At the same time, 
it is possible that the southern part of Jabal Ma|p- 
rah, so far as it lay outside the borders of Canaan 
(Num. xxxiv. 4; Josh. xv. 3), was called Mount 
Paran. Finally, it should be noted that the El- 
paran of Gen. xiv. 6 if translated to mean grove is 
veiy possibly another and fuller name for E3ath 
(q.v.); and as Genesis locates this place " by the 
ndldemess " so the Arab geographers Ibn Qau]^ 
and I^tahri also state that at Ailah (Elath) tbe 
desert begins in which the Israelites wandoed. 
Euting has f oimd the name Paran in the Sinaitic 
inscriptions in the forms Farran and Faran, and the 
new English map of Africa shows Jabal Faram at the 
s.e. edge of Jabal Makreh. The Paran of I Sam. 
XXV. 1 should be read, with the Septuagint, Maon 
(cf. I Sam. XXV. 2; Josh. xv. 55); for it is a city in 
the moimtains of Judah, the home of the Calebite 
Nabal, the present Khirbat Ma'in. Nor does the 
valley of Pharan of Josephus (War, IV., ix. 4) refer 
to the Biblical Paran. In like manner, the Pharan 
of Pliny (Historia natwalU, v. 17) and the Phara of 
the Peutingerian Table (Leipsic, 1824) refer to the 
oajsas of the Sinaitic peninsula now called Faiian. 

(H. GUTHE.) 

BxBUOOBAPHT : A. p. Stanley, Sinai and Paleetine in Coneme' 
tion with their Hietory, New York. 1883; H. C. TnimbuU. 
Kadeeh'Bamea, New York, 1884; DB, iii. 672-973; BB, 
iii. 3583-84; and the literatore under Nbobb. 

PARASHAH ("division," pi. paraMyifoth) : 
The Hebrew name for the reading lesson taken 
from the Pentateuch and used in the eynagogue on 
the Sabbath (cf. Acts xv. 21). Inasmuch as the 
intercalaiy Jewish year, when New Year falls on 
Thursday, has fifty-four Sabbaths, the entire Pen- 
tateuch is divided into fifty-four sections, the ob> 
ject being to provide a section for each Sabbath 
for the use of those Jews who read the Pentateuch 
through in a single year. The smaller sections em- 
ployed by those who read the Pentateuch through 
in three years are called sedarim or sedarM. In 
years when the number of Sabbaths was less than 
fifty-foxir, two of the parashiyyoth were read on 
the same day. Thus on the Sabbath immediately 
preceding the Feast of Tabernacles the last and the 
first sections were read, i.e., the reading of the Law 
was completed and begun again. The reading of 
the paraahah precedes that of the Haphtarah (q.v.). 
The sections are known by the initial (or occasion- 
ally the first and the second) word; thus the name 
of the first parashah .is " Bereshith " (** In the be- 
ginning," Gen. i. 1), and the second " Noah " (Gen. 
vi. 9), omitting the editorial note which begins the 
verse. 

PARBT, WILLIAM: Protestant Episcopal bishop 
of Maiyland; b. in New York City Sept. 23, 1826. 
He was educated at Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 
(A.B., 1849), and after studying theislogy privately, 
was ordered deacon in 1852 and advanced to the 
priesthood in the following year. He was eurate 
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and rector at St. John's, Clyde, N. Y. (1852-54), 
Zion, Pierrepont Manor, N. Y. (1854-65), St. Paul's, 
East Sagmaw, Mich. (18d5-67), Trinity, Elmira, 
N. Y. (1867-69), Christ Church, Williamsport, Pa. 
(186^76), and the Church of the Epiphany, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1876-^). In 1885 he was conse- 
crated sixth bishop of Maryland. He has written 
Pastoral Use of the Prayer Book (Baltimore, 1904) 
and Place and Function of the Sunday School in the 
Church (New York, 1906). 

PAREUS, DAVID: Reformed theologian; b. at 
Frankenstein (39 m. s. of Breslau) Dec. 30, 1548; 
d. at Heidelberg June 15, 1622. After attending 
the schools of his native town, he was apprenticed 
to an apothecary and again to a shoemaker. In 
1564 he entered the school of the learned Christoph 
Schilling at Hirschberg, whom he accompanied to 
Amberg, in 1566; but immediately entered the Col- 
legium Sapiential, at Heidelberg. On May 13, 1571, 
he became pastor at Niederschlettenbach and six 
months later a teacher in the Paedagogium at Hei- 
delberg. On Aug. 24, 1573, he resumed the pas- 
torate in the previously Roman Catholic village of 
Hemsbach; where, witii the consent of the congre- 
gation, he reconstructed the chiurch status along 
Reformed lines. Dismissed from lus office after 
the death of Frederick III., Parens was appointed, 
in 1577, by Palsgrave Johann Casimir, pastor at 
Oggersheim. Transferred to Winzingen in 1580, he 
cultivated intimate acquaintance with the teachers 
at the Casimirianum, in the neighboring Neustadt. 
After the death of Ludwig VI., Palsgrave Casimir, 
in Sept., 1584, called Parens as teacher to the Col- 
legium Sapientia*, Heidelbeig, the director of which 
he became in 1591, and, in 1598, he entered the 
theological faculty as teacher of the Old Testament 
and from 1602 imtil his death he taught the New 
Testament. His reputation as teacher increased 
from year to year, and attracted students from far 
and wide. From 1592, he belonged to the Pala- 
tinate church council. In his last years, Parens 
was much afflicted with sickness. In Sept., 1621, 
as the Spanish troops approached the Palatinate, 
Parens fled to Annweiler, and later to Neustadt. 
Then, when Elector Frederick V. returned tem- 
porarily to the Palatinate, Parens returned to Hei- 
delbeig, May 17, 1622, where he passed away. He 
was Biuvived only by his son Philipp (1576-1648), 
who issued his father's writings, to which he pre- 
fixed a life (Frankfort, 1647). 

Parens began his literary activity in mating 
years, with the tract against the doctrine of ubiq- 
uity. Methodus ubiquitaricB controversice (Neustadt, 
1586). Some vexing polemical matter accom- 
panied his issue of the Neustadter Bvbel, 1587: an 
edition of Luther's translation, with appended table 
of contents and superscriptions. Jakob Andrea, in 
his ChrMiche Erinnerung (Tabingen, 1589), styled 
this publication an " arrant piece of knavery "; 
while Parens, in Rettung der Neuttadter Bibel (Neu- 
stadt, 1589), answered in a more moderate tone. 
Parens further contended against Siegwart in Sieg 
der NetuMdtiechen Bibd (Neustadt, 1591), and with 
iEgidius Hunnius, in 1593-99, who accused him of 
the judaixing error of the Reformed party, with 
Vni.— 23 



Clypeue veritaHs catholica de aacroaancta triniiate 
and Orthodoxua Calmntts. He also issued various 
tracts against the papacy (1604-17). Despite these 
many literary battles. Parens was by nature irenic, 
and much lamented the passionate wranglings of 
that age. His main task he assumed in positive, 
constructive activity; such as the many editions, 
after 1593, of his Summarieche Erkldrung der Kaiho- 
liachen in der Churpfolz geHbten Lehre; and espe- 
cially his numerous conmientaries on the Old and 
New Testament Scriptures (published 1605-18). 
Significant also was his pronounced wish, in 1603, 
though denied by the strict Calvinists, that, in con- 
nection with the doctrine of the Lord's Supper, the 
Reformed Churches might use the terms esaerUiali- 
ter et eubstantialiter, so as to approach the Lutheran 
teaching. His irenic spirit, however, appeared at 
its best in the famous Irenicum sive de unione et 
synodo evangelicorum liber votiviLS (Heidelbeig, 1614- 
1615). In this he proposes a general synod of all 
Evangelicals to unite the Lutherans and the Cal- 
vinists, who, he represents, were siirely at one in 
every essential. On only one point, however, not 
affecting the foundation of belief, was there di- 
vergence. Why not forbear with erring brethren in 
love, and cease consuming one another in strife to 
the joy of the " papists " ? But this yearning ap- 
peal of Parens brought little response from his con- 
temporaries, and his overture for peace was rudely 
rejected by the Lutheran theologians Hutter and 
Siegwart. In his biography, Philipp Parens lav- 
ished almost excessive praise upon his father; yet 
impartial posterity regards him as a pure character 
and a distinguished theologian, who, during an age 
of narrow-mindedness, preserved a broad outlook, 
and both courageously uttered and capably repre- 
sented the recognized truth. Juuus Net. 
Bibuographt: The main source is the life by his son, pre- 
fixed to the collection of works, ut sup. Consult further, 
P. Bayle. Dietumary Hialorical and Critical, iv. 471-476, 
London, 1737. 

PARIS POLYGLOT. See Bibles, Polyglot, III. 
PARIS, UNIVERSITY OF. See Univbrsitibb, 8 2. 
PARISH AND PASTOR. 

Pre-Parochial Period (§1). 

Rise of the Parish (§ 2). 

Nature and History of Medieval Parishes (| 3). 

Canonica. and Protestant Theory (( 4). 

The Roman Catholic Parish and Biector (§ 5). 

The German Lutheran Parish ($6). 

Until the middle of the third century the one 
pastor of the faithful was the bishop, who con- 
trolled the churches in the cities, while those in the 
country were administered by the Chorepiscopus 
(q.v.), except in Egypt, which seems to have had 
a sort of presbyterial oiganization. About 250 

Fabian divided the church at Rome 
I. Pre-Paro- into fourteen districts (corresponding 
chial Period, to the " regions " of the city), each 

under a deacon or subdeacon, the pri- 
mary object being the care of the poor; in the sec- 
ond half of the fourth century, there were more 
than forty churches in Rome. In this same cen- 
tury baptism could be administered only by the 
bishop, and by him only in the baptistery of the 
Lateran, and not imtil the end of the fifth century 
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could bapUsm be administered in a number of 
other Roman churches. Some of these titular 
churches, however, the oldest of which were prob- 
ably the suooesBors of private houses in which 
Christians had gathered for worship in the pre- 
Diodetian period, seem to have been centers for 
divine service as early as the third century. Over 
them presided titular priests, who were later to be- 
come the cardinal-priests, but for many centuries 
they exercised no pastoral duties. In Rome, how- 
ever, and probably in other cities, deacons and 
priests began, about 250, to be assigned to ecclesi- 
astical subdivisions. This may well have begun in 
the rural districts, but as, in analogy with the 
spirit of Roman law, the country became subor- 
dinate to the jurisdiction of the city, the chorepis- 
copi of the East gradually gave place to priests 
dependent on the bishop. In the West, where there 
was no chorepiscopate, the graves of martyrs, etc., 
gave rise to a local clergy. The Synod of Elvira 
(305 or 306; canon Ixxvii.; in Hcfele, ConctUerir- 
ge9chichie, i. 189-190, Eng. transl., i. 169-170, Fr. 
transl., i. 1, pp. 261-262) mentions deacons as 
directing rural communities without priest or 
bishop, although baptism administered by such a 
deacon was regarded as complete only when the 
benediction of the bishop had also been received; 
and the Synod of Aries (314; canon xv.; in 
Hefele, ut sup., i. 213-214, Eng. transl., i. 193, 
Fr. transl., i. 1, pp. 291-292) forbids deacons to 
administer the Eucharist, so that only the dele- 
gation of a priest could completely provide for 
religious needs. It was not, however, untU the 
middle of the fifth century that the Church was 
fully, organized in the rural districts (see Ohoan- 
IZATION OF THE Eaklt Chuhch). Definite areas 
were now constituted which already contained 
numerous small places of worship, often with their 
own cleiigy. In these churches sermons might be 
delivered and mass might be celebrated, but on 
high festivals the parishioners worshiped in the 
main church. Furthermore, only the priest in 
chaige of this main church was permitted to ad- 
minister baptism at Blaster (and probably at Whit- 
suntide), and such was his supervision of the neigh- 
boring clergy that after the middle of the sixth 
century he was called the " archpriest " (see Arch- 
deacon AND Archpriest). The main church came 
to be termed ** diocese," " diocesan basilica," 
" parish," " parish church," and later " baptis- 
tery," etc. These churches gradually attained a 
degree of independence of the bishop, although 
their revenues were still paid to him or reckoned to 
his credit, and it was he who paid the deigy, the 
" parish churches " not gaining administrative 
freedom imtil long after they had received inde- 
pendence in pastoral care, the entire course of de- 
velopment being additionaUy complicated by the 
rise of the system of Patronage (q.v.). 

It was only in the late Merovingian and the Caro- 
lingian periods that the pariah, in the strict sense 
of the term, came into existence, whereby the in- 
habitants of a definite district were attached to 
a single church and its priest, who, exercising 
disciplinary powers, was, in lus turn, strictly lim- 
ited to the district in question and to its inhabi- 



tants, the whole development being powerfully 
aided by the state requirement of Tithes (q.v.). 
While at first the tithes appertained only to those 

churches which had the right to 
a. Rise of administer baptism and perform burial, 
the Fsriah. they were greatly increased in scope by 

the rise of parish churches, beginning 
with the eighth century. Shortly after 800 Char- 
lemagne enacted that a tithe of the fiscal lands 
should be devoted to the fiscal churches, exception 
being made in favor of non-royal churches only 
when these had had tithes since early times. While 
Chariemagne expressly guarded against diminution 
of the incomes of old churches by the f oundaticxi 
of new ones, this was essentially changed under 
Louis the Pious, the result being not only a power- 
ful impulse to the colonization then r^ularly con- 
nected with the foundation of churches, but also 
the cause of the disappearance both of the crid 
** baptismal " churches and of the archpriests. Even 
before these changes, such parochial confusion had 
arisen that no traces remained of the undoubted 
connection between these eariy '' baptismal par- 
ishes" (the so-called "Merovingian great par- 
ishes ") and Celto-Roman administrative divisions. 
In Germany, however, where these changes took 
place later, there were still relics of the ancient or- 
ganisation, which in Italy held its own imtil late 
in the Carolingian period. 

A fully developed medieval parish thus presup- 
posed a more or less definite district, the inhabi- 
tants of which were restricted, both for baptism 
and burial, to a specified church, to which they 
paid tithes and which had, for the discharge of pas- 
toral care, an incumbent in priest's orders, deriving 

his income from the estates and in- 

3. Ratore comes connected with that parish. 

and History The incumbent was seldom appointed 

of Medieval by his bishop, being usually chosen by 

Parishes, a temporal or spiritual lord or, more 

rarely, by the parish. As a conse- 
quence, the incumbent's position was, in the eariy 
Middle Ages, official rather than religious, while, on 
the other hand, the community in general took an 
active part in the administration of the parish, sif^ 
pointing the sextons and other minor officials, and 
frequently engaging and dismissing the assistant 
clergy. At the same time, the parish priest was 
an important figure, not only entitled to certain 
prerogatives and exempt from certain liabilities, 
but aJbso, as the only man of learning, the scribe of 
his pariah, and, in many places, a voluntary arbiter 
of justice. The system of parish endowment in- 
volved, however, some undesirable consequences. 
As in Teutonic law in general, there was no dis- 
tinction between the private and the public aspects 
of the benefice, and it was accordingly assumed 
that the incumbent might have a substitute to per- 
form his duties. As early as the ninth century 
many parish priests were represented by vicars, 
who were either paid a certain sum in money or in 
kind by the incumbent proper, or received certain 
incomes. These evil conditions were made still 
worse by the holding of Pluralities (q.v.), and were 
complicated by the development of Incorporation 
(q.v.). In the episcopal cities of Germany the 
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cathedral long remained the only church, or at 
least the only one in which baptism was adminis- 
tered; but as early as the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies parish churches were introduced even in 
cities. At the same time, Patronage (q.v.) became 
an important factor, even in episcopal cities, when 
controlled by monasteries and coU^iate churches, 
the rise of the city parish qrstem being immediately 
connected with the latter. It would seem, how- 
ever, that parish and baptismal rights were ac- 
quired by the collegiate churches only gradually, 
either in consequence of their own exertions or of 
episcopal transfer and division of older ecclesiastical 
districts. The cathedral or its baptistery accord- 
in^y often long retained either a concurrent or 
exclusive right of baptism, etc., the latter still 
being the case in some Italian cities, such as Bo- 
logna, Florence, and Parma. In the Middle Ages 
many of the German city parishes had no fixed 
boundaries, a situation which the Council of Trent 
sought to amend. Other conditions, such as the 
rivalry of collegiate churches, also tended to pro- 
duce city parishes, which are found after the 
eleventh and twelfth centimes. These seem to have 
been served originally from the collegiate church, 
which still formed tlie center of parish worship; 
but in course of time the evils of non-residence ap- 
peared here also, especially as the parishioners not 
infrequently preferred vicars to the collegiate clergy. 
Finally, many city parishes, like large numbers of 
those in the country, became the property of mon- 
asteries, thus involving the principle of patronage. 
In cities containing a coiu*t, on the other hand, the 
right of patronage formed the foundation of the 
city parish, while the market churches both in the 
north and in the south of Germany were at once 
placed under the control of patrons. In yet other 
cases the citizens of a commtmity built and en- 
dowed parish churches at their own expense, the 
patronage of the churches in question consequently 
belonging to the cities concerned, so that the pas- 
toral care in such a municipality became a part of 
the civic administration. 

In canon law the parish priest is simply the as- 
sistant and representative of the bishop, entrusted 
with pastoral care in a definite district, instituted 
by the bishop (or presented by a patron), depend- 
ent on his diocesan, and liable to deprivation (see 
Degbadation; and DsposrnoN) for due cause. 
In theoiy the parishioners are dependent on their 

parish priest for all means of grace 

4. Canonical excepting the sacraments of confirma- 

and Ptotas- tion and ordination, which are the 

tant Theory, exclusive prerogatives of the bishop; 

but in practise the rights of the parish 
priest are subject to many exemptions (see Exemp- 
tion), especially in favor of the regular clergy, the 
mendicant friars being empowered to preach and 
to hear confession concurrently with the parish 
clergy. On the other hand, since the Lateran 
Council of 1215, all the faithful who have reached 
the years of discretion are bound to confess at least 
once each year to their parish priest, and to receive 
the Eucharist from him at Easter; and the decrees 
of the Council of Trent require the publication of 
the banns by the parish priest if the marriage is to 



be regular. Among the Reformers Luther and 
Zwingli took over the parish from Roman Catholic 
church law, although in both cases subsequent de- 
velopments led to the formation of national churches 
in which the parishes remained the normal districts 
for pastoral care, subject in part to the parishioners 
both in the institution of the clergy and in the 
financial administration of the parishes. The sup- 
pression of monasteries, moreover, put an end to 
many abuses, as did the secularisation of 1803, pre- 
venting, for instance, non-residence, and frequently 
giving a pastor an assistant in the form of a deacon, 
subject to the head of the parish in administration, 
but equal to him in ecclesiastical prerogatives. In 
like manner, the pastor is under the control of ad- 
ministrative officers, though the latter do not pos- 
sess superior spiritual rank, so that the ecclesias- 
tical functions formerly reserved to the bishop are 
abrogated. Calvinism, while not unacquainted 
with the concept of the parish in its administrative 
sense, has been debarred, by its stress on the Church 
as the " congregation," from any sympathy with 
the parochial system. 

In Roman Catholic church law a parish is that 
district, normally strictly delimited, in which a 
parish priest, subject to his bishop, exercises right 
and lawful pastoral care. The parish bounds may 
canonically "be changed only by the bishop, and by 
him only in case of necessity or obvious utility. 
There are also ** personal parishes," such as court or 

military chaplaincies, and missions are 

5. The Ro- likewise movable and without definite 

man Catholic boundaries in many cases, although 

Parish and in some places they are practically 

Rector, equivalent to regular parishes. A 

congregation is not recognised as a cor- 
poration by Roman Catholic church law, the legal 
personality being the parish, the parish church, or 
the benefice. Parishioners are those residing within 
a parish or possessing a quasi-domicile in it after a 
residence of six months. It is possible, therefore, 
to belong to more than one parish if the parish- 
ioner concerned has more than one domicile. Prot- 
estants who have been validly baptized are regarded 
by the Roman Catholic Church as heretical Catho- 
lics; but while theoretically such Protestants are 
held to belong to the parish, practically this tenet 
is now in abeyance. All Roman Catholics are, how- 
ever, subject to the ecclesiastical control of their 
parish priest, who may forbid any other clergy to 
officiate in hia parish unless possessed of papal or 
episcopal authorization, and has the exclusive right, 
except in urgent contingencies, of baptism, publi- 
cation of the banns, marriage, the viaticum, ex- 
treme unction, burial, and Easter commimion. 
Male religious orders and their institutions are ex- 
empt from parish control, and generally have papal 
privileges empowering them to exercise spiritual 
functions within the parish bounds. The head of 
the parish need not be a priest, though he must 
be ordained to the priesthood within a year; but if 
he be a deacon, such functions as require priestly 
ordination, particularly the celebration of mass, 
must be performed by a vicar in priest's orders. 
The parish priest is presupposed to be beneficed 
and to be perpetual so that neither mission clergy. 
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dfliterrants (see Cbatlms), nor subsidiary priests, 
ars, strictly speaking, parish clergy. Where there 
is no right of patronage, the bishop presents to a 
parish in virtue of his " free collation," and even in 
other cases he gives at least " collative institution." 
The office of pariah priest is not of divine right, 
and the attempt made by the Galileans and by 
the Synod of Pistoja (1786) to trace the presbyteri- 
ate back to the disciples of Christ was formally 
condemned, as an Ario-Calvinistic heresy, in the 
bull Audorem Jidei (1794) of Pius VI. The privi- 
lege, and the duty, of the parish priest is the exei^ 
cise of pastoral care, and residence is, accordingly, 
strictly enjoined. He has the right of jurisdiction 
as confessor of his parishioners even outside the 
limits of his parish, and must keep the parish rec- 
ords, as well as preach and catechise. On all Sun- 
days and feast days he must offer the sacrifice of 
the mass, and, if he have charge of two parishes, 
this duty must be discharged by bination. He is 
likewise bound to supervise the schools of his par- 
iah and may have the usufruct of the income of his 
benefice, besides the surplice-fees which he receives. 
He may, in virtue of his " internal jurisdiction," 
exercise ecclesiastical discipline, but may not im- 
pose censures, since he does not possess *' external 
jurisdiction." 

In German Lutheran chiuch law the parish is 
simply the district in which the official activity of 
the pastor is carried on, its boundaries being deter- 
mined either by the ecclesiastical authorities, or by 
the State, or by topographical conditions, or even 
by personal considerations, although 
6. The in exceptional cases the congregation 
German may comprise several parishes. The 
Lutheran Lutherans, like the Roman Catholics, 
Parish, hold that " whosoever is in the parish 
is also of the parish," but parochial 
control is practically restricted to the publication 
of banns and buriiU, since confession, the Lord's 
Supper, baptism, and confirmation may generally 
be requested, especially in the cities, from pastors 
of other parishes. The pastor is regularly consid- 
ered a member of his own congregation, except 
where, as in the two Mecklenburgs and Coburg- 
Gotha, the congregations are not autonomous, in 
which case he is over his congregation. In ecclesi- 
astical power all the clergy are held to be equal 
whether pastors, chief pastors, or deacons, even 
superintendents, ephors, provosts, and general su- 
perintendents having no superior spiritual func- 
tions, despite their relation to the administration 
of the Church. The Lutheran pastors are likewise 
beneficed and enjoy subjective perpetuity, being 
irremovable except for weighty reasons. The right 
of Patronage (q.v.) is an important factor, and, in 
general, the rights and duties of the Lutheran pas- 
tor in regard to preaching, teaching:, keeping the 
records, etc., are analogous to those of the Roman 
Catholic parish priest. See Bishop; Deacox; 
Pabtoral Theology; Patronage; and Priest. 

(Ulrich Stutz.) 

•XBLioomAFBT: For tht lacal Mptot^ of the iuhinot. refer- 
«oe should be made to the worin on eoole^ia^tioal lav 
{Kirth€nr9ehi) by P. Hlzisohius, Berlin, 1889-97; E. 
Ltains, Stnebuxi. 1878; A. L. Richter. Leipale, 1886; 



E. Friedberi. lb. 1903; P. Sohta. Berlhu 1903; J. B. 
S&gm Oiler. FrelburB. l^XM; and U. Sluts. Berlin. 1904. 
Note particularly the Utexutars under Ca.nok Law. 

On the cenend question much materui will be found 
in the Utenture under Oboanxzation of tub Easlt 
Cbcbch; and the various articles in this work to winch 
refexenoe Is made in the text. A list of iiteratuxe deal- 
inc largely with Germany is given in Hauck-Henog. RE, 
XV. 239-240. Of especial value are the works, noted under 
Cbubcb. thk Cbbibtxaiy, of E. Hatch, J. Cunningham, 
J. H. Rigg. and W. D. Killen. Consult further: J. Ban- 
nerman. The Church of Christ . . . the NcUmre, Pover*, 
Ordinancett Diaripline and Government of the Christian 
Church, 2 vob.. Edinburgh, 18GS; L. Duchesne, in MS- 
angee (TarehMoffie et d'hietoire, vii (1887), 217 sqq.; K. Rie- 
ker. Die rechtliche Natur dee evangdiechen Pfarramts, 
Leipsic, 1891; Lambert. La Doctrine du miniM^re eccl^ei- 
cuHjue dapr^ Ice livrea eymbdijuea de Vigliee luthh<enne, 
Paris. 1894; S. Rietschel, Die Civitae aufdeuUchen Boden 
bw turn Auetfany der Karolinoereeit, pp. 65 sqq., 82 sqq., 
88 sqq., iMpsic, 1894; U. Stuts. Geachichte dee kireM- 
lichen Benefiiialweeene, vol. i., §| 4-5, 14-19, 21. Berlin, 
1895; J. B. SagmOUer, Die Entwiekdung dee Archtprte- 
byterate und Dduinatet pp. 29 sqq., TObingen. 1898; A. 
Marignan, iitudee eur la eivilization fran^aiee, i. 2O0 sqq.. 
Paris. 1899; P. Imbart de la Tour, Let Oriffinea rrii- 
oieueee de la France^ Paris. 1900; H. Grisar, Oeeehithte 
der Stadt Rom im MittdaUer, i. 146 Bqq.« Fnubuxg, 1901; 
Zorell, in Archiv fUcr katholieehen Kirchenreeht, bcxxii 
(1902), 74 sqq., 258 sqq.; Hauck, KD, i. 222 sqq., ii. 
450, 714 sqq.. iv. 19 cqq., 25 sqq.. 382-383, 560-^561. 

PARITY: In canon law, a status of civil equality 
for various ecclesiastical societies. So long as the 
pre-Reformation heresy law in Germany was in 
force, there was no such thing as parity; but in 
1555, after the peace of Augsburg, the German em- 
pire declared the heresy law to be no longer appli- 
cable. A distinction remains, however, to be drawn 
between the parity guaranteed by the German em- 
pire and the measures adopted by its constituent 
state governments: the empire never prescribed 
that the two confessional bodies should be placed 
on a footing of equality by the respective states. 
Parity signifies solely an equality of treatment for 
Roman Catholic and Protestant estates of the 
realm in matters of the empire's jurisdiction. As 
to the states of (xermany, Brandenbuig was the 
first to depart from the custom of recognising the 
rights of only one Church; Elector Johann Sigis- 
mimd in 16ll granted coequal standing with the 
Lutheran to the Roman Catholic Church in East 
Prussia, and in 1615 the same to the Reformed 
Church throtighout his domain. For the rest of 
C]rermany, the act of the imperial deputies of Feb. 
25, 1803, transferred many domains from Roman 
Catholic into Protestant hands, at the same time 
guaranteeing the exercise of the prevailing religion. 
Parity was next introduced by Bavaria (180^18), 
Baden, and others. All the sundry Protestant states 
of the Rhenish Confederation were led by Napoleon 
to pledge to the Roman Catholics equal rights of 
worship with the Lutherans, and most of them ful- 
filled the promise. The act of the German Confed- 
eration did not touch upon the point, but confined 
itself to stipulating equality of civil and political 
rights for adherents of the various confessions as in- 
dividuals. The complete civil and national equality 
of all Germans, without regard to religion and 
creed, was afforded by the law of the Confederation 
(now Imperial) of 1800. The oaae is different with 
religious societies as sneh. That the three great 
Christiaii GonfesBlons (Romaa Catholic, Luthenm, 
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and Refonued) evtiywhert tnjoy a ipdoial measure 
of itate privil^ses, it due to their hbtorio position 
and their public importance. But in many of the 
German states, they alone possess the full measure 
of religious exercise. [For discussion of the subject 
in relation to other countries than Germany see 
LiB£RTT, Rsuoious.] (E. Sehlinq.) 

Bxbuoqrapbt: See under Lxbkrtt, Rbuoxous. 

PARK, EDWARDS AMASA: American Congre- 
gationalist; b. at Providence, R. I., Dec. 29, 1808; 
d. at Andover, Mass., June 4, 1900. His father, 
Calvin Park, was a professor in Brown University, 
and the son graduated there in 1826; and, after a 
period of teaching, entered Andover Seminary, 
graduating in 1831. He then became colleague 
pastor of Richard Salter Storra (2d) at Braintree, 
Mass., and during the next two years rose to the 
rank of one of ^e ablest preachers of the day; 
transferred, however, to Amherst College as pro- 
fessor of mental and moral philosophy, he became 
eminent as a teacher (1835-36). He was called to 
Andover in 1836 as professor of sacred rhetoric, 
which position he filled with great success and per- 
sonal satisfaction till 1847, when, by a general de- 
mand of file students and friends of the seminary 
and the nomination of his predecessor, he was trans- 
ferred to the chair of systematic theology, which he 
filled till 1881. Andover Seminary was in those 
days the chief seminary of the Congregational 
churches, and Professor Park made the New Eng- 
land Theology (q.v.), of which he was a consum- 
mate master and the greatest representative, the 
dominant school of thought in the Congregational- 
ism of his time. That theology is summarily set 
forth in the creed of Andover Seminary (of. his 
pamphlet. The Asaociaie Creed of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, Boston, 1883), and also in hia 
famous sermon upon The Theology of the Intellect 
and that of the Feelinge (reprinted in the Bibliotheca 
Sacra). This sermon led to an epoch-making con- 
troversy with Prof. Charles Hodge of Princeton, 
which did much to bring the new school to a con- 
sciousness of itself and establish it firmly in the con- 
victions and life of the churches. The long and 
laborious Andover life was broken by three seasons 
of travel in Europe and the orient, during which 
he greatly enlarged his acquaintance with German 
theology and philosophy, of which he was a master. 
In 1844, with Prof. B. B. Edwards, he founded the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, of which he continued to be edi- 
tor forty years. It was from the beginning a " sa- 
cred library " for the publication and preservation 
of valuable material not likely to be elsewhere at- 
tainable, a keen theological review, and an agency 
for the propagation of a sound theology. But his 
contributions to theological periodicals began much 
earlier and embraced a wide field. He wrote also 
a large number of memoirs of friends and of theo- 
logical leaders, of which the most important are 
those of Samuel Hopkins (Boston, 1852) and Na- 
thaniel Emmons (Boston, 1861). His other prin- 
cipal works were T?ie Sabbath Hymn Book (in con- 
nection with Prof. Austin Phelps and Ixjwell Mason 
(New York, 1858), The Atonement, Discourses and 
Treatises, etc,, with an Introductory Essay (Boston, 



1860), and Diseoursgi on toms Theologieal Ds*- 
trines as RslaUd to th§ Rdigiaus Charadsr (Andorsr, 
1885). From 1881 to his death, he lived in retire 
ment in Andover, daily engaged in literaiy work, 
and largely occupied in the preparation of his ths- 
ology for publication; but he seems to have des- 
troyed his manuscript, for after his death nothing 
was found in condition for publication. The en- 
thusiasm which he excited as a teacher was un- 
equalled, and whatever his other claims to the 
memory of posterity, evidenced by his almost un- 
exampled popularity in many different lines among 
his contemporaries, his greatest is the profound 
influence he exercised from the professor's chair. 
See New England THBOLoaT, V., § 3. 

Frank Hugh Fobtkr. 

BiBLioa]tA.FHT: F. H. Foster, OeneHe HxaL of the New Enp' 
land TKeotoav* ohap. xvii., Chioago, 1907; idem, in Bib- 
Uoiheca Sacra, U: (1903), 672 aqq., bd (1904). 61 aqq., 272 
■qq., 611 sqq.; W. Walker. Creeds and Platforms of Coiu 
oregaHonalism, New York. 1803; idem, in American Church 
History Series, vol. iii.. ib. 1894; idem. Ten New Enoland 
Leaders, passim, ib. 1901; Professor Park and his Pupils. 
A biographical Sketch, with Letters receioed on his nine- 
tieth BiHhday, Boston, 1899; and articles in the Bibliotheca 
Sacra as follows: Iviii (1901), 187 aqq., by G. F. Wrifcht; 
the same, pp. 338 sqq., by A. Hovey and J. Ox>k; and 
the same, pp. 540 sqq., by G. W. Boardmaa; Ix (1903), 
201 sqq., by J. £. Rankin. 

PARKER, EDWARD MELVILLE: Protestant 
Episcopal bishop coadjutor of New Hampshire; b. 
at Cambridge, Mass., July 11, 1855. He was edu- 
cated at Keble College, Oxford (B.A., 1878), and 
was ordered deacon in 1879 and priested two years 
later. He was a master at St. Paul's School, Con- 
cord, N. H. (1872-1905) and was also priest in 
charge of St. John's, Dunbarton, N. H. (1881- 
1905). In 1908 he was consecrated bishop coad- 
jutor of New Hampshire. 

PARKER, EDWIN POND: Congregationalist; 
b. at Castine, Me., Jan. 13, 1836. He was graduated 
from Bowdoin College, 1856, and from Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary, 1859; became pastor of the Sec- 
ond Congregational Church, Hartford, Conn., 1860, 
with which organization he has remained in active 
service ever since. He is the author of Song Flowers 
for the Sunday School and Social Meeting (Hart- 
ford, 1868); Sunday-School Hymnal (New York, 
1880); History of the Second Church of Christ in 
Hartford (Hartford, 1893); and Appreciation of 
Calvin Chapin, D.D., of Rocky HiU, Conn, (pri- 
vately printed, 1909), besides sermons of a com- 
m3morative or historical character. Of his hynms 
that beginning *' Master, no offering costly and 
sweet," is perhaps most widely used. 

PARKER, JOSEPH: English Congregationalist; 
b. in Hexham (20 m. e. of Newcastle), Northumber- 
land, England, Apr. 9, 1830; d. in London Nov. 
2S, 1902. His father was a stone-mason, and his 
mother was distinguished for her simple faith and 
life. Through his father, young Parker had a strong 
infusion of Irish blood which accounted for much 
in his mental powers, his oratory, and life. His early 
education, received at three different schools, was 
supplemented by private study in mathematics, 
Latin, and Greek. From his earliest years he was 
xmder religious influence, and when in his teens 
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oommenced to preach in the village green. Hia 
powers aa preacher and hia genius soon became 
apparent and determined his future career. He 
attended no theological coll^^, but read and 
thought by himself, seeking by every possible 
means to furnish his mind with idl knowledge nec- 
essary to make him efficient as an expounder of the 
Bible. In 1852 he went to London and became 
assistant to John Campbell of Whitefield Taber- 
nacle. His preaching power was soon acknowledged 
by persons of influence, who were charmed with his 
eloquence and suggestive utterances. He was much 
sought after, and in 1853 he received and accepted 
a call to a small congregation in Banbury, Oxford- 
shire. His success was marked. They had to en- 
large the chapel, and ultimately to bufld a larger 
one, which was soon crowded. He remained in Ban- 
bury five years, when he received and accepted a 
call to Caven(Ush Street Congregational Church, 
Manchester, and began his ministry July 25, 1858. 
The church became a center of influence and the 
pastor was the origiruitor of most of its institutions 
and movements. He started a college for the train- 
ing of preachers, and did the most of the teaching 
himself. He edited religious periodicals, wrote 
some of his best books, took part in public move- 
ments, and attended to his pastoral duties punctu- 
ally. His influence grew apace, and his power was 
felt far and wide in his denomination. In 1868 
Parker received a pressing invitation to become the 
pastor of the Poultry Chapel, London, which was 
then in a moribund condition, but did not accept 
till the next year, beginning his pastorate Sept. 19, 
1869. The old building soon became too small for 
the crowds which attended the services, and steps 
were taken to build a house of siae and prominence, 
resulting in the erection of the City Temple, Hol- 
bum Viaduct, which holds upwards of 3,000 peo- 
ple. Dr. Parker commenced Thursday Noon Serv- 
ices in the Poultiy Chapel and continued them in 
the City Temple till his death in 1902. These gath- 
erings were unique, and no other single person ever 
sustained such a series of meetings for thirty-three 
years. They were held for one hour, and at every 
meeting ministers, students, professional and busi- 
ness men, workmen and women of all ages could be 
seen. Under his care the church grew as a power 
and his influence increased. He preached his last 
sermon Oct. 2, 1902. 

Dr. Parker was a voluminous writer, his 
pen was never idle. His principal works are 
Ecce Deu8 (Edinburgh, 1867); SpringdaU AVbty 
(Manchester, 1868); Hidden Spring* (London, 
1864); Ad larum (1868); ParadeU (1874); The 
Priesthood of ChriH (1876); Tyne Chylde (1880); 
The People's Bible (25 vob., 1884); FamUy Prayer 
Book (1889); Some One and None Like It (1894); 
Paieraon'a Parish (1898); Preacher's Life (1899; 
autobiographical); Studies in Texts (6 vols., 1901); 
PvlpU Bible (1901). Besides editing several period- 
icals he published in all over sixty volumes. 

William Adambon. 

Bibuoorapbt: W. Adamson, Life of the Rev, Joeeph Parker, 
London, 1902; A. Dawaon, Joeeph Parker, Hie Life and 
Minietry, £b. 1901 ; O. H. Pike, Dr. Parker and hie Friende^ 
ib. 1904. 



PARKER, MATTHEW: Fiivt Protestant arA- 
bishop of Canterbury; b. at Norwich, England, 
Aug. 6, 1504; d. in London May 17, 1575. He 
graduated from Corpus Christi College, Cambridge 
(B.A., 1525; M.A., 1528); and was ordained priest 
in 1527. Already stron^y influenced by the teach- 
ings of the German Reformers, he devoted himself 
at Cambridge to the study of the writings of Lu- 
ther, qualifjring them by a thorou^^ knowledge of 
patristic literature, which was probably responsi- 
ble for the comparative moderation which he showed 
in later life. In 1535 he was named chaplain to the 
new queen, Anne Boleyn, and to the Idiig two years 
later, receiving also several rich benefices; in 1544 
he became head of his old college, which had be- 
come the home of the new doctrines. As vice- 
chancellor of the university, he defended its rev- 
enues manfully against the king, who was tempted 
to extend to it his pillage of the monasteries. This 
danger past, he devoted himself to the promotion 
of the internal welfare of the university, for which 
his retiiing and contemplative nature enunently 
fitted him. Even under Edward VI., he still sou^t 
to remain in his studious calm, and exchanged his 
university position only for the quiet deanery of 
Lincoln in 1552. Under Mary, he fell into disfavor 
by his support of Lady Jane Grey and by his mar- 
riage in 1547. Deprived of his offices, he remained 
in concealment until the accession of Elisabeth; 
he was then summoned, much against his will, to 
take part in public life, and was consecrated arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in 1559. The validity of his 
consecration has been disputed, the Roman Catho- 
lics regarding it aa defective in both form and mat- 
ter, Aoglicans exerting themselves equally strenu- 
ously to demonstrate that every essential was 
scrupulously observed. The importance of the 
question lies in the fact that the new bishops chosen 
by Elisabeth, and thus the Anglican succession, 
derived their consecration from him. 

Paricer, at once Evangelical and conservative, 
was a fitting instrument for the carrying out of the 
queen's plans of compromise between the extreme 
parties whose strife threatened the peace of her 
realm. The situation was a difficult one. Bishoprics 
and parochial cures were either vacant or unworth- 
ily filled; great diversity prevailed in the conduct 
of divine worship; and ecclesiastical property had 
been in many cases diverted from its proper tise. 
The kingdom was divided into three hostile parties; 
the Roman (Catholic, with strong support at Ox- 
ford, among the lawyers, and to some extent at 
court; the Puritans, with their mainstay in the 
citisens of London, supported by the Cambridge 
divines, striving to enforce the Calvinistic ideals; 
and, between the two, the new primate with a feeble 
moderate conservative minority. In this passion- 
ate struggle, rendered more difficult by the uncer- 
tain and capricious attitude of Elisabeth, Parker 
stood for conciliation, and for the striking out of a 
distinctiy Anglican line, a via media between Rome 
and extreme Protestantism. His hands were full; 
he had to train the new bishops in the system, to 
keep a watchful eye on the courts of justice and the 
universities (the Cambridge statutes of 1570 be- 
token a complete reconstruction of the academic 
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constitutioii in an Anglican sense), to regulate the 
restoration of iU rights to convocation, to bring 
order into the financial affaira of the Church, and 
to guard the bishoprics and other benefices against 
unworthy men. Together with convocation, in 
1562 he recast the forty-two articles of religion into 
thirty-nine, and gave them their final shape in 1571. 
He took great interest in, and wrote the prefaces 
for, the Old and New Testament of the " Bishops' 
Bible," a version which was to supersede Tyndale's 
and the Geneva versions. The " Advertisements " 
drawn up by him (see Advertisements of Eliza- 
sect) were not formally sanctioned by the queen, 
but he enforced their provisions with strictness as 
an irreducible minimum of decent ceremony in 
public worship. 

His scholarly work brought him more happiness 
than his administrative. He was a pioneer in the 
study of English antiquities, especially of the Anglo- 
Saxon period. He employed the large means which 
in his later years were at his disposal for the col- 
lection and preservation of valuable ancient manu- 
scripts in danger of destruction at the dissolution 
of the monasteries. A single agent of his, Stephen 
Batman, asserts that in foiu* years he collected on 
the archbishop's account no less than 6,700 manu- 
scripts in England and elsewhere. These priceless 
collections he left to his old college, where they are 
now the chief treasure of the library. On them are 
based the first editions of Gildas, Asser, Aelfric, 
Matthew Paris, the Florea historiarum, and other 
ancient chronicles; and Parker was the first to rec- 
ognize the value of the Anglo-Saxon works for the 
study of English history, law, speech, and religious 
belief. 

Among other works, he wrote, assisted by G. 
Ackworth and J. Josseline, De arUiquUate BrUan- 
niecB ecdencB et privilegiia ecdesia Caniuarienns 
(London, 1572), a collection of various treatises; 
and independently An AdmonUian to AU Such as 
shall Intend hereafter to Enter the State of Matri- 
monie OocUy, and Agreeable to Laws (1605 [?]); and 
Archbishop Parker's Prophecy . . . (1715). He 
wrote a preface for and made additions to T. Mar- 
tin's A Defense of Prieetes Mariages (London, 
1562 ?) ; and edited Aelfrics sermon A Testimonie 
of Antiquitie Shewing the Ancient Fayth in the 
Church of England Touching the Sacrament of the 
Body and Bloude of the Lord (1566); and Mathew 
of Paris' Historia Maiar (1571). 

Bibuoorapbt: The chief work is J. Strype, Tke Life and 
AeU of Matthew Parker, London, 1711, 3 vola., Oxford, 
1821. Consult further: His Correepondencef ed. J. Bruce 
and T. T. Perowne for Parker Society, Cambridge, 1853; 
W. F. Hook, Archbiahopa of Canterburj/, vol. iv., 12 vols., 
London, 1860-76; J. Joeselin, Hiatoriola coUegii CorporU 
Chrieti, ed. J. W. Clark, Cambridge, 1880; W. Bender, 
War Parker ein gtUtig geweihter Bieehofr WOrsbuig, 1877; 
Q. W. Child, Church and State vnder the Tudora, pp. 188 
sqq., London, 1890; F. Q. Lee, Church under Queen Eliza- 
hdh, pp. 30 sqq., London, 1896; J. H. Overton, The 
Church in England, i. 435-439 et passim, London, 1897; 
W. H. Frere, Englieh Church {1658-1626), London, 1904 
(full and valuable); DNB, xliii. 254-263; and, in general, 
the works on the ecclesiastical history of the period. 

PARKER, THEODORE: American Unitarian; 
b. in Lexington, Mass., Aug. 24, 1810; d. in Mor- 
enooi Italy, May 10, 1860. His father, an unproe- 



perous fanner of active mind, held rationalistic 
views, whOe his mother had ardent religious feeling 
without doctrinal interests. Instinctively and sen- 
sitively religious, the child of four years heard the 
voice of conscience speaking ** clear and loud," and 
before the age of ten was terrified by the preaching 
of eternal damnation. His early education was 
limited to a district school, with one term at the 
Lexington Academy (1826), but by extraordinary 
aptitude and the district teacher's help, he was able 
to win admission to Harvard College (1830), and 
was exceptionally allowed to take the anniial ex- 
aminations of the college class without residence 
and without a final degree. From 1827 he taught 
in district schools, working in the summers on the 
home farm. In Mar., 1831, he became assistant in 
a private school in Boston and a year later opened 
a private school in Watertown. Entering the Har- 
vard Divinity School in Apr., 1834, he graduated 
July, 1836, already amazingly erudite and command- 
ing twenty languages. After preaching in various 
parishes he married Lydia Cabot, Apr. 30, 1837, 
and was ordained June 21, as pastor of the First 
Parish (Unitarian) Church in West Roxbury, Mass. 
Though but little affected as yet by German Bib- 
lical criticism he had begun (1836) to translate De 
Wette's Einleitung in das Alte Testament. His early 
intellectual friendships were with Convers Francis, 
George Ripley, William EUery Channing, and other 
members of the Transcendental Club, but he shrank 
from the pantheistic tendency of Emerson and 
wrote unfavorably of Strauss' " Life of Jesus " 
(Christian Examiner ^ 1840). Entering the discus- 
sion of Emerson's Divinity School address with a 
pseudonymous ** Levi Blodgett " letter (1840), he 
professed belief in miracles but held them " not the 
sole or best evidence." Believing, however, that 
conservative Unitarians in reaction against Emer- 
son were retreating to outworn positions, he boldly 
discussed " The Transient and the Permanent in 
Christianity " at an ordination in South Boston, 
May 19, 1841. The permanent essence of Christian- 
ity is the influence of Jesus and his religion, which 
is identical with " absolute, pure religion." It is 
its own evidence and needs no support from mirsr 
cles, the reality of which is not denied. As a yoimg 
man of boldly radical tendency Paricer was at once 
refused exchanges in the Unitarian pulpits of his 
neighborhood, though laymen induced him to pro- 
claim his views in lectures which were published in 
amplified form, A Discourse on Matters Pertaining 
to Religion (Boston, 1842). This was the theolog- 
ical crisis of his career. Refusing to withdraw 
voluntarily from the Boston Association of Minis- 
ters (Jan. 23, 1843), he was shunned by most of 
these associates and felt keen suffering in his isola- 
tion. There was no formal breach in his ecclesias- 
tical standing. He remained permanently a mem- 
ber of the American Unitarian Association and of 
the Berry Street Conference of Ministers. After a 
year in Europe (Sept., 1843-Sept., 1844) he re- 
sumed his pastorate in West Roxbury with addi- 
tional preaching in Boston, beginning Feb., 1845, 
in the Melodeon Hall. In Jan., 1846, he withdrew 
from Roxbury to be pastor of this Twenty-eighth 
Congregational Society of Boston which, after 1852, 
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met in Munc Hall and reached a memberabip of 
7,000. In BoaUm ha became a haroio leader of the 
antifllaveiy orueada and a fenrent adrooate of tem- 
perance and prison reform and the education of 
women. Absorption in theee social aims and pas- 
toral woik together with freqtient lecttiring through- 
out New En^^and overtaxed an intellectual power 
which might have made an epoch in theological 
echolarehip. His most exact work was an ampli- 
fied revision in English of De Wette's work named 
above (1843). His intellectual toil amid distracting 
conditions was unparalleled and he was a prolific 
author of pamphlets, books, and articles in period- 
icals. Hemorrhage of the lungs compelled him to 
end his labor at the age of forty-eight. In Feb., 
1859, he went to Vera Cms and thence to Switxer- 
land. After a winter in Rome he went to Florence, 
where he died and was buried in the Proteetant 
cemetery. 

Though unable to appreciate the motives of his 
conservative opponents, Parker thoroughly under- 
stood the genesis and bearings of his own views, as 
is shown by his lectures on '' Transcendentalism " 
and the ''Theological and Philosophical Develop- 
ment of New England " {Matter aiid Spirit in Cen- 
tenary edition of his Works), New England thought 
had been controlled by sensational philosophy 
(" the original sin of the Anglo-Saxon people," 
Matter and SpirUf p. 353), and therefore rested re- 
ligion on supematiu^ miraculous revelation. 
Political emphasis upon the inherent rights and 
the trustworthiness of man, the dissolvent effect of 
rationalism on dogma, and the growth of democ- 
racy produced the Unitarian and Universalist 
movements without producing at first a new philo- 
sophic system. Later the works of Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Cousin, and Cudworth generated in 
minds like Channing and Emerson the conviction 
that man has an inherent spiritual element, non- 
miraculous in its origin and operation. In opposi- 
tion to this fresh thought the common Unitarian- 
ism, which had been simply an Anninian Bibli- 
cism, began to emphasize the miraculous historical 
evidences. Parker championed the new idealism 
without assenting to all the extravagances of the 
transcendental movement. Bich in historical 
knowledge he analyzed the total accretions of 
Christianity to an interior essence. This is identical 
with the essential religion of Jesus, whom Parker 
exalted with glowing eloquence (" the highest rep- 
resentative of God we know ") while he pointed 
out historic limitations in the ideas of Jesus and 
rejected all the traditional Christologies. Like the 
German mystics he saw in Jesus the supreme in- 
stance of man's experience of God, an experience 
not confined to Christianity though not elsewhere 
equalled in degree or in purity of expression. Hence 
Parker identified the essential Christianity seen in 
Jesus with " absolute religion.'' By this he did not 
mean a universal religion reached by generalizing 
elements conmion to all historic religions (though cf . 
Chadwick's Theodore Parker^ p. 100) but the purest 
expression of the religious consciousness (Dtacourse, 
pp. 21 3, 214) as that is ascertained by abstract analy- 
sis (pp. ^7) and self-inspection (ib. p. 5). Dormant 
or active in varying degrees, there belongs to every 



human being a specific reUgious oonadousaeai iiii> 
dudble uid ultimate, acting ^wntaneomly fram 
diverts provocations, and in Uiis raligioua ooaadou»- 
ness the idea of God is immediately given to expe- 
rience. Following Schleiermacher, Paxker deaezibed 
this conaciouBneea as a " mysterious sentiment of 
something unbounded " and the idea of God as 
simply the power which is the correlate to a sense 
of dependence. 

But Parker did not adhere to this minimum re- 
lation of " dependence " and ** power," and, uaizi^ 
the terms of his own developed faith, described the 
religious sense as a reverence which noimally cul- 
minates in trust, h(^, love (ib. p. 32), or a volun- 
tary obedience to the will of God. Similariy the 
" idea " of superhuman power given in the sense of 
dependence is soon transformed into the ^* concep- 
tion " of God, " an infinite of power, wisdom, jus- 
tice, love, whereon we may repose, wherein we 
may confide " (ib. pp. 141-142). While the term 
personality is defective as applicable only to finite 
human beings, impersonality could be used only to 
express a transcendence of limitations in the ground 
of all personal existence. " Infinite knowing must 
be his " (ib. p. 148). A sermon on ** Conmiunion 
with God " (Ten Sermons, 1863) describes a per- 
sonal conununion rising to rapturous blessedness, 
though without the mystic's ecstasy or absorption 
into deity. Parker often used the sjrmbol of mother- 
hood (Theodore Parker's Prayers, 1862) to denote 
the tenderness and unselfishness of God's love to 
man, and he opposed to the popular preaching of 
Calvinism an eloquent insistence on the infinite 
beneficence of God's character and pro\'idence: 
" love becoming a universe of perfect welfare." 
This optimism did not check Parker's impetuous 
and heroic conflict with social evils. Developing 
this conception of a perfect self-expression of God 
in the world, he championed with ardor the view 
of divine immanence in the world of matter and in 
the world of spirit, " while God yet transcends both 
and is limited by neither " (Weiss, Life, vol. i.. 
Appendix, p. 470). Mere pantheism he regarded 
as ** irreligious naturalism " (Discourse, p. 174, 
note). Reasoning from the theory of immanence 
and from the experiences of religious conununion 
(204) he opposed to the traditional view of inspira^ 
tion an affirmation of universal inspiration varying 
in degree with racial and individual capacity, but 
he did not clearly define the relation of such in- 
spiration to man's own activity. The coldness with 
which these views were received in his own time 
and neighborhood has been succeeded by wide- 
spread sympathy in the churches of his conununion 
and many others. Frascis A. Christie. 

Bibuoorapbt: Parker's Works^ ed. Frances Power Cobbe, 
appeared in 14 vols., London, 1863-70; the centen&ry edi- 
tion, Boston, 1907 sqq., contains hitherto unpublished 
material. An excellent selection from his wiitines is con* 
tained in Views of Religion, introduction by J. F. Clarke, 
ib. 1890. The best biography is J. W. Chadwick's Thuy 
don Parker, Boston, 1900 (contains good bibliography). 
Consult further: J. Weiss, Life and Corregpondenee o/ 
Theodore Parker, 2 vols., New York, 1854; A. Rdville, 
Theodore Parker, ea vie et eea muvree, Paris, 1865. Eng. 
transl.. Life and WriHnoe of Theodore Parker, London. 
1877; O. B. Frothingham, Life of Theodore Parker, Boe- 
ton, 1874; S. Jehnaon. Theodore Parker, Chicago, 1880: 
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J. H. AUa. in AfMneOM Church Hiatory Smitt, x. 210- 
214. N«w York. 18M. 

PARSHUBST, CHARLES EESRYi Pnaby- 
terian; b. at IrfcTningham, Man., Apr. 17, 1842. 
He waa educated at Amherst College (A.B., 1866); 
was principal of the high school in the same town 
in 1867-69; studied theology at the University of 
Ilalle in 1869-70. He was then professor in Willis- 
ton Seminary, Eaathampton, Mass. (1870-71), after 
which he completed his theological studies at the 
University of Leipsic (1872-73); was pastor of the 
Congregational Church at Lenox, Mass. (1874-80), 
and has been pastor of the Madison Square Presby- 
terian Church, New York City, since 1880. While 
serving as president of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Crime (1891-1907), he manifested much 
activity, seciuing at one time not a little notoriety 
on account of his methods of securing evidence. 
He hafi written Forms of the Latin Verb lUtutrated 
by the Sanskrit (Boston, 1870); What vomdd the 
World be without Religionf (New York, 1882); The 
Blind Man's Creeds and other Sermons (1883); The 
Pattern in the Mount (1885); The Question of the 
Hour (1887); The Sinss Guide (IS90) ; Three Gates 
on a Side (1891); Our Fight with Tammany (1895); 
Talks to Young Men (1897); Talks to Young Women 
(1897); The Sunny Side of Christianity (1901); and 
Little Lower than the Angels (1908). 

PARMENIAIVUS. See Donatism, §§3-4. 

PAROUSIA See Millennium, Millenabianism. 

PARSONS (PERSONS), ROBERT: EngUsh 
Jesuit; b. at Nether Stowey, near Bridgwater (30 
m. 8.W. of Bristol), Somersetshire, June 24, 1546; 
d. at Rome Apr. 15, 1610. He studied at St. Mary's 
HaU and Balliol College, Oxford (B.A. and fellow, 
1568; M.A., 1572), and became tutor and dean. 
In 1574 he left Oxford, and began the study of medi- 
cine at Padua, but in July, 1575, joined the Jesuits 
at Rome, having embraced the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion at Louvain while on his way to Padua, and 
was ordained priest, 1578. In 1580 and 1581 he 
was in England, making converts and printing 
much on a surreptitious press. When his associate, 
Edmund Campion (q.v.), was arrested Parsons 
escaped into Normandy (autumn, 1581). Thence- 
forth he was a persistent and unscrupulous plotter 
for the overthrow of the Protestant dynasty in 
England and the reestablishment of the papal su- 
premacy there. From 1588 till 1597 he was in 
Spain and Portugal and at Valladolid, Seville, San 
Lucar, and Madrid established colleges for the train- 
ing of missionaries to be sent into England. He 
also founded the English college at St. Omer (about 
20 m. s.e. of Calais). From 1597 till his death he 
was rector of the English College at Rome. Par- 
sons was an earnest and able man and an indefatig- 
able worker. He wrote clear and vigorous English 
and had special skill as a controversialist. During 
his later years relations between him and other Ro- 
man Catholics were not always harmonious. He 
was hasty and self-willed, a victim of strong preju- 
dices, and his statements of fact can not always be 
trusted. Of Parsons' numerous writings the more 
noteworthy were A Brief Discourse containing Cer- 



tain Reasons why Catholies Refuse io Go to Church, 
published under the name of John Howlet (Douai 
[London], 1580); The First Book of the Christian 
Exercise Appertaining to ResotuOon ([Rouen], 1682), 
enlazged with the title, A Christian Directory Guid- 
ing Men to their Salvation ([London], 1585; often 
reprinted; modernized and Protestantized by 
Geoige Stanhope, dean of Canterbury, London, 
1700); A Conference about the Next Succession to 
the Crown of England, under the name of R. Dole- 
man ([St. Omer], 1594), which argued for the right 
of a people to change the succession for religious 
reasons and suggested the Infanta of Spain as the 
fit successor to Elizabeth. The book was approved 
by Allen and others, but raised a storm of indigna- 
tion in England and was denounced by Roman 
Catholics there; A Treatise of Three Conversions of 
England from Paganism to Christian Religion, under 
the name of N. Doleman ([St. OmerT], 1603), an 
answer to Foxe's Acts and Monuments. 

Biblxoorapbt: Sources are: H. More, Hist, pravincim 
Anglicana, St. Omer, 1000; D. Bartoli. DelT Ittoria tUUa 
Compagnia di OieaH Vlnghilterra, Rome, 1667; A. k Wood. 
AthencB Ozonierues, ed. P. Bliss, ii. 63-79, 4 vols., Lon- 
don. 1813-20. Two worthy sketches are: J. Gilbw, 
Bibliographical Dictionary of Engliah Catholict, v. 273- 
287, London, n.d. (full on his works); DNB, xlui. 411- 
418 (detailed). Consult further: R. Simpson, Edmund 
Campion, London. 1867; Letters and MemoriaU of Will- 
iam Cardinal Allen, ib. 1882; T. G. Law. Historical SkHeh 
of the Confiicta between Jeauite and Secvlart, ib. 1889; 
W. H. Frere, The Engliah Church {1668-2626), pp. 216 
sqq., ib. 1904. 

PARTICULAR BAPTISTS. See Baptists, I., 2. 

PARTRIDGE, SIDNEY CATLIN: Protestant 
Episcopal missionary bishop of Kyoto, Japan; b. 
in New York City Sept. 1, 1857. He was educated 
at Yale (B.A., 1880) and Berkeley Divinity School 
(graduated 18i84), and was ordered deacon in 1884 
and advanced to the priesthood in 1885. He was 
a teacher at St. John's College, Shanghai (1884- 
1887), and at Boone School, Wuchang, China (1887- 
1900), and in 1900 was consecrated missionary 
bishop of Kyoto. 

PARVAIM (PARWAIM): A word used in II 
Chron. iii., 6 to describe the gold used by Solomon 
to line the walls in the interior of the temple (Hebr., 
zehabh panvaim; LXX., chrusion to ek Pharouaim). 
Without positive location, it may have been the 
name of a geographical region in Arabia, the land 
of gold for the Old Testament. A. Sprenger {Die 
alte Geographic Arabiens, pp. 54-55, Bern, 1875) 
seeks to locate it at Farwa, in southwestern Arabia, 
in the country of the Chanlan in Yemen. E. Glaser 
(Skizze der Geschichie und Geographic Arabiens, ii. 
347, Berlin, 1890) places it at Sa^ al-Farwain, in 
northeastern Arabia. Its location remains un- 
certain. (H. GUTHE.) 

PASAGIANS (PASAGE^ PASSAGINI, PASSA- 
GEROI) : A sect of which various scattered no- 
tices occur from the latter half of the twelfth 
century. They were first condenmed at the Synod 
of Verona under Lucius III. (1184), but without 
any definite statement of their peculiar tenets. The 
only places from which anythhig can be gathered 
as to these are in Bonaoursus, Manifestatio hoesresi 
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Caiharomm (L. d'Ach^, SpicUegium, L 212, Paris, 
1723) and a treatiBe of Gregory of Beigamo, written 
about 1230, Specimen apueculi contra CcUharos et 
Paaagioe (L. A. Muratori, AntiquitaUe Ikdicm, v. 
162, llilan, 173^-12). Both assert that the Pasa- 
gians tau^t the literal obligation of the Mosaic 
law, enforcing circumcision, the Sabbath, and every- 
thing but the sacrifices, teaching that the doctrine 
of the Trinity was an error and Christ no more than 
the first and purest of God's creatures. Frederick 
II. called them " the circumcised " in his ordinance 
of 1224 conoemlng heretics. They seem to have 
maintained themselves until toward the end of the 
thirteenth century; Gement IV. (1267) and Greg- 
ory X. (1274) directed the inquisitors to punish as 
heretics Christians who had gone over to the Jew- 
ish rite. The sect originated in all probability from 
the intercourse of Christians with the Jews, who by 
their money and their learning had no little influ- 
ence at this time, possibly in the first instance 
among Judaidng pilgrims returning from Palestine. 
The word paeagium was commonly employed to 
denote pilgrinuges to the Holy Sepulcher. 

(O. ZCCKLEBf.) 
BiBUOORAnrr: C. U. Hfthn, Geaekiehte der KeUer %m Mil- 
UiaUer, vol. iii.. Stuttgart, 1850; C. Schmidt, Hid. H doc- 
trifu <f«t Caihare§, ii. 294, Paris, 1849; Molinier, in Ml- 
motTM d8 raeademi* des 9eUnc€» . . . d« ToiiIomm, VIII., 
X (1888), 428; JCL. ix. 1556-67; aad the aouroeB named 
in the text. 

PASCAL, BLAISE. 

Eazly life and Scientific Diwsoveriei (| I). 
Oonveraion (| 2). 
Provincial Letten (| 3). 
Tboughte on Relicion (i 4). 
ContentB (I 5). 

Blaise Pascal, French philosopher, mathemati- 
cian, and mystic, was bom at Clermont-Ferrand 
(212 m. 'S.S.W. of Paris) Jime 19, 1623; d. at Paris 
Aug. 19, 1662. He was the son of £tienne Pascal, 

second president of the cour des aides 
I. Early Life at Clermont, who in 1631 resigned his 
and Scientific post in order to go to Paris and de- 
Discoveries, vote himself to the education of his 

children. Here he found himself in a 
circle of friends whose center was the family of An- 
toine Amauld (q.v.). The surroundings of young 
Blaise, as well as his natural inclinations, turned 
his attention early to scientific and mathematical 
problems, in favor of which he rather neglected the 
classical and humanistic. His attainments in 
mathematics are evidenced by his Eeeai pour lee 
coniquee, written before he was seventeen, and the 
calculating machine which he put before the pub- 
lic in 1642. But while a brilliant worldly future 
seemed to lie before him, his course was changed by 
an event of great significance for the entire family. 
An accident which befell £tienne in Rouen, where 
he was intendant of Normandy from 1640, brought 
him into contact with the absorbing problems of 
the spiritual life, as regarded from the Jansenist 
standpoint. He became acquainted with Cornelius 
Jansen's Diecours eur la ri/omnation de Vhomme in- 
Urieur, Robert Amauld's De la friquente commu- 
nion, St. Cjrran's Lettree epiritudlee (Paris, 1648), 
and similar works. The earnestness with which the 
Jansenistic piety rejected every compromise with 



the worid was not without effect on young Pascal 
and the first impulse toward his conversioD dates 
from this period. The spiritual effect of those wri- 
tings on his sister Jacqueline (b. 1625) was even 
more mariced. In the autumn of 1647 Blaise went 
to Paris with Jacqueline to seek the improvement 
of his health, impaired by overwork, being almost 
paralyzed and walking only by means of crutches. 
Here he was a constant auditor of the sermons oi 
the Abb^ Singlin, confessor of the community of 
Port-Royal. Jacqueline soon took him for her di- 
rector, and desired to enter Port-Royal herself; but 
her father, who had returned to Paris in 1648, was 
unwilling to be separated from her. Pascal's first 
biographer, his sister Gilberte, recounts his conver- 
sion of the year 1646 as though it involved a con&- 
plete breach with worldly interests; but this was 
not the case. The next few years saw his epoch- 
making discoveries and writings on scientific sub- 
jects, giving an account of the pressure of the 
atmosphere, nature's ** horror of a vacuum," baro- 
metric measurements, and equivalent weights of 
fluids (Nouvdlee exp&riences touchani le vide and 
Pri/ace eur le traiU du ffide, Paris, 1647; TraiU de 
I'SquUibre dee liqueurs; and TroiU de la peeanteur 
de la masse de VaiTf 1651). This is not the place to 
discuss his scientific achievements; but it may be 
noticed that even in this field he had a serious con- 
fiict with the Jesuits, who accused him of plagiar- 
ism and of giving out as his own the discovery of 
Torricelli as to the method of barometrical meas- 
urement. About 1649 he was of a divided mind 
between the conflicting attractions of religion and 
science, and for some years he could not arrive at 
a clear choice. 

His father died Sept. 24, 1651; and Jacqueline 
was now free to carry out her cherished wish. On 
Jan. 4, 1652, she entered Port-Royal-des-Champs 
as a novice, and was professed June 5, 1653. Pascud 
now plunged for a time into worldly distractions in 
order to drown his sorrow at his father's death, 
finding his justification in the works of Montaigne, 
of which he was a diligent student at this time, aa 
well as of Epictetus. But he did not ne^ect his 
studies, and his principal mathematical discoveries 
belong to the years 1653 and 1654. He wrote then 
the TraiU du triangle arUhmitique, the TraiU des 
ordres nvmtriques (Paris, 1665), and other smaller 
treatises. In these he discusses the laws of prob- 
ability, as in the TraiU de la sommaJtion dee puie- 
sanees nunUriquss he lays down the principles of 
the differential and integral calculus. The Jansen- 
istic ideal paled for a while before his eyes; he 
thought of entering public life and marrying. 

Suddenly, however, the old religious impulses 
awoke once more in his heart. He found the things 
which had appealed to him to be hol- 
2. Conver- low and unsatisfying, and felt an in- 
sion. tense longing for God and his grace. 
He paid frequent visits to Port-Royal, 
and related his sufferings to his sister. On one of 
these visits he heard a sermon from the Abb6 Sing- 
lin on the beginning of the Christian life, describing 
it as a serious decision made in the presence of God 
involving a thorough breach with tiie worid. The 
words seemed to Pascal to be spoken expressly for 
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him. Two days later (Nov. 23, 1653) he had a re- 
markable experience, being made vividly conaciouB 
of the presence of God as if in an ecstacy. This is 
the date of his real conversion. He sought strength 
and protection for his new inner life in the solitude 
of Port-Royal, where his coming was welcomed with 
joy and taken as a signal mark of God's favor to 
the persecuted community. In spite of the advice 
of his physicians, he subjected himself to the strict 
discipline of fasting, vigils, and self-torture, al- 
though retaining his independence and frequently 
visiting Paris. He plunged into the study of the 
Bible and the Church Fathers, but did not refrain, 
on occasions, from opposing the elders of Port- 
Royal with his own convictions; such as the rela- 
tion between knowledge and faith. His colloquy 
with Le Maistre de Saci (L'EfUretion avec M . de Sac%) 
shows that he neither shared the skeptical distrust 
of Singlin and de Saci for the theoretical reason 
nor admitted a complete separation between the- 
ology and philosophy. During this period he oc- 
cupied himself with the plan of a great work in 
apologetics, which was to win to the faith the phi- 
losophers and atheists; but he was deflected from 
this path by the call to engage in the controversy 
between Port-Royal and the Jesuits. 

Early in 1655 the Abb6 Picot4 of St. Sulpice re- 
fused absolution to the Duke de lianoourt because 
he had received into his house a friend of Port- 
Royal, the Abb^ de Bouigeois, and had allowed his 
grandchildren to be educated in the 
3. Provin- Port-Royal schools. This gave occa- 
cial Letters, sion to Amauld to write his Leitre d 
une persanne de candiHan (Paris, 1655), 
which was hotly attacked by the Jesuits, and fol- 
lowed up in July, 1655, by a Seconde UUre d un due 
et pair de France (the Duke of Luynes). The Jes- 
uits saw their opportunity to reopen the vexed 
question as to '' fact " and " law " (see Jansen, 
C0RNSLIU8, Jansenism). Amauld was cited be- 
fore the Sorboime and condenmed on the point of 
" fact " by a majority of more than two to one. 
The Port^Royalists, anxious to bring the question 
before a wider tribunal, asked Pascal to treat it in 
such a way as to appeal to the lay public. This he 
undertook in the first of the " Provincial Letters " 
(Lettres icrUes d un provincial par un de we amis), 
published under the pseudonym of " Louis de 
Montalte," Jan. 23, 1656. The pretended author, 
knowing nothing of theological subtleties, asks for 
information on the controversy from a lliomist, a 
Jansenist, a Molinist, and a Neo-Thomist (see 
Thomas Aquinab; Molina, Luis; Jansen, Cor- 
nelius, Jansenism), and comes to the conclusion 
that Arnauld's offense consists in the fact that he 
has not used the expression pouvoir prochain (" pre- 
venient grace ")• Although some at Port-Royal 
had their doubts about the tone of the letter, it 
had an immediate success, and sbrty friends of 
Arnauld's protested against the action of the Sor- 
bonne. In a second letter, Pascal showed that the 
Neo-Thomists were really on the side of the Jan- 
senists in the doctrine of " suflldent grace," and 
that only from fear of the Jesuits they had tem- 
pered " efficient grace " down to " sufficient grace." 
As was to .be expected, Amauld was condemned 



also on the point of ** law " (Jan. 31, 1656). In 
his third letter (Feb. 9), Pascal utters his protest, 
asserting that Arnauld, although having St. Augus- 
tine and the Fathers on his side, yet was con- 
denmed. In the fourth letter (Feb. 25), he begins 
to attack the Jesuits directly, assertiiig that Uiey 
are imdermining morality; that they constitute 
the ethical ideal not according to what man ought 
to do, but according to what the average man is 
able to do; and that they degrade religion to poli- 
tics, and morality to casuistiy. On the day of pub- 
lication of the fifth letter (Mar. 20), the conmiunity 
was required to leave Port-Royal, but before long 
was permitted to return. Meantime Pascal got 
fresh weapons by a study of Antonio Escobar y Men- 
dosa (q.v.) and of Jesuit practise in the confessional. 
In the letters from the sixth to the tenth (Apr. 10 
to Aug. 2), he deals blow after blow at the princi- 
ples of probabilism, the method of justifying the 
means by the end, and the doctrines of equivoca- 
tion of favorable circumstances and of mental res- 
ervation. In the eleventh (Aug. 18) he drops his 
mask and comes out under his own name against 
the enemy; in this and the two following letters 
(Aug. 18 to Sept. 30) dealing with charges brought 
against him by the Jesuits and quoting from their 
most approved teachers to show the havoc they 
have wrought to the moral sense by their teaching 
on almsgiving, simony, bankruptcy, and duelling. 
A week after Alexander VII. solemnly declared that 
Jansen had taught the five condemned propositions 
(fait) in a reprehensible sense, Pascal, leaving that 
question for the time, came out in a powerful phi- 
lippic against the doctrine of the order on the ques- 
tion of murder (fourteenth letter, Oct. 23). Then 
in the last letters (fifteenth to eighteenth, Nov. 26, 
1656, to Mar. 24, 1657), he returns to the Amauld 
affair, and in the nineteenth, which ends abruptly, 
he attempts to strengthen his friends of Port-Royal 
in their resistance to the signature of the formula 
of submission proposed by the assembly of the 
clergy. 

The whole series had an indescribable effect, and 
the Latin version made by P. Nicole (1658) circu- 
lated throughout Europe. The public conscience 
was with Pascal. At Rome the letters were con- 
demned; and at Paris, burned by the hangman. 
They were morally a brave achievement. Though 
in the utmost physical agonies, Pascal yet stood 
boldly as the champion of freedom of conscience, 
of truth, and justice against the all-powerful Jesu- 
its without fear of the Bastile or galleys. But the 
letters are also, in spite of their occasional charac- 
ter, a literary masterpiece possessing a high dra- 
matic unity. In place of dry scholastic discussions 
on technicalities, Pascal has given vivacious dia- 
logue, sparkling with humor. The figure of the 
genial Jesuit, expounding the secrets of his casuis- 
tical libnuQT with smug complacency to the curi- 
ous Louis de Montalte, is worthy of Molidre 
at his best; and the strong, clear, sober style 
makes the book one of the finest monuments of 
French prose. A collective edition appeared, Lee 
Provincialee ou lee UUree (1657); a late edition is 
by A. Molinier (Paris, 1891); Eng. transl., Pror^- 
incial Lettere, M. Villemain (London, 1847), T. 
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M'Crie (Edinbuigh, 1847), and in T§mpU CUmica 
(London, 1004). 

When ita tennination left him free to oarry out 

hii plan for a great apologetic work, his health waa 

80 increasingly feeble that he could do nothing 

more than leave a few scattered sheets 

4. Thoughts to represent his thoughts. In 1661 a 
on Religion, new attack upon Port-Royal gave him 

much pain, which was increased by 
what he thought the weakness of the submission of 
Amauld and Nicole, and by the death of his sister 
Jacqueline (Oct. 4, 1661). His last few months were 
spent in retirement and in devotional exercises and 
works of charity. His remains were buried in the 
church of St. l^tienne du Mont. The fragments 
found among his papers, representing his desultory 
preparations for the great work which was to have 
converted the atheists, were published by his friends 
under the title Pens6es de M. Pascal but la religion 
€i 9ur quelques autrea sujets qui ont Hi trouvies apres 
M mart parmi sea papier a (Paris, 1670). Unfortu- 
nately Nicole and Arnauld felt obliged or author- 
ised to alter the text almost out of all recognition; 
and it was not until the publication of Victor 
Cousin's Dea Penaies de Pascal (Paris, 1843) that 
attention was drawn to the original. The first cor- 
rect edition was that of M. P. Faugdre, PensieSf 
fragments et lettres de Blaise Pascal (1844); Eng. 
transl., Thoughts on Religion and Evidences of Chris- 
tianity (London, 1850). Other English translations 
are by Basil Kennett (1727, 1893), and C. K. Paul 
(London, 1885). G. Michaut, PensSes disposies 
auivarU Vordre du cahier auiographe, aims to give a 
literal reproduction (Freiburg in Switzerland, 1896). 
Scientific studies, according to Pascal, leave the 
riddle of life unsolved, and the deepest cravings of 
the heart unsatisfied. Hence he turned to the 
study of man. Mathematical logic is incontroverti- 
ble but minus concrete truth. For 

5. Contents, scientific deduction God is cognizable 

only as a mathematical determination 
or concept of limitation. Only a single ethical effect 
follows the contemplation of the mathematical; 
through the conception of the infinitely small and 
the infinitely great, man comes to the realization of 
self and reverence before the infinite. The study 
to which man is called by his own constitution is 
the study of man. The first results are despairing; 
man is a chaos, a being full of inexplicable contra- 
dictions. But the very fact that he seeks and yet is 
helplessly weak, is proof that he once possessed a 
real happiness. He seeks in that which he has not 
the help which he finds not in that which he has, 
while neither the one nor the other is able to de- 
liver him, because this infinite abyss is only to be 
filled by an infinite means. Mere philosophy can 
not bridge the chasm. Of the two fimdamental 
types. Stoicism sets forth the grandeur of man but 
is bUnd to his misery and ethical impotence: skep- 
ticism recognizes his misery, but stumbles over his 
greatness. Philosophy points out the way of escape 
from the dilemma by preparing man for the recep- 
tivity of faith or leading to theology, the center of 
all truth. Reason affords a knowledge of God as 
a philosophical postiilate but not as salvation; 
how God exists and how he is related to man must 



come by religious revalation. In tha search for tnu 
religion, in the first placa, raaaon ia tha only instm- 
ment: divine revelation must bt cognizable by it. 
or at least not opposad to it. By miracle, propb 
ecy, and the historic life of Jesus, Christianity re- 
veals itself to reason as the true reHgion. The 
proofs are not " mathematically convincing," bu: 
they offer the Christian religion as a hjTwthebis 
that satisfies the reason. The doctrines of nature 
and grace, of the fall and of a divine-human Re- 
deemer, are the necessary complement of experi- 
ence as to the conjoint miseiy and greatness of 
man. But as the ungodly passions set themselves 
against the reasonable apprehension of God and 
his revelation, man can strengthen his faith by a 
second means; namely, habit. The habit of acting 
as though he believed, will reduce the frowardness 
of man's heart. Actual faith, however, is a gift of 
the divine grace; not indirectly through the reason 
but directly God inspires faith in the heart, whenever 
it suits his pleasure. The result b an absolute cer- 
tainty and blessedness. The inspiration which 
makes the heart certain of the truth of religion pro- 
ceeds from Christ, through whom alone we know 
God. Christian perfection consists for Pascal in 
the imitation of the self-denying life of Jesus- 
penitent self-contemplation, monastic mortifica- 
tion of the natural man, mystical surrender, and 
contemplative elevation are the means of sanctifi- 
cation. Thus his ideal of life is laigely negative, 
the duty of charity toward the poor and suffering 
being the principsd positive precept. This insist- 
ence on the inner life and personal sanctification 
is far removed from the Jesuit cosmopolitan moral- 
ity; but it is almost equally far from the Evangel- 
ical conception of Christian perfection. There is 
nothing in all his work to show that he had any 
real understanding of or sympathy with Protestant- 
ism; yet he has been, like his contemporaries of 
Port-Royal, a stranger in the Roman Catholic 
Church to this day. Like Paul and Augustine, his 
great teachers, he has been a pathfinder to all those 
who were seeking God. A prince in the realm of 
science, he is even a greater than a prince in that 
of faith. (EuGEN Lachexmann.) 

Bibuoorapbt: Noteworthy editions of the works of Pascal 
are: C. Bossut. 5 vols.. The Haeue. 1779; Abb^ Maynard. 
2 vols.. Palis, 1851; C. Lahure, 2 vols., ib. 1858. with 
" Life " by Mme. P6rier; J. de Soyres. Cambridge. 1880; 
L. Derome, Paris, 1885 sqq.; P. Faugfere, Paris, new ed.. 
1886-95; E. Havet, 2 vols., ib. 1889; Molinier. ib. 1891; 
and the latest, by L. Bnmschvicg and P. Boutroux, ib. 
1908. The works were translated into Latin, Spamsh, 
Italian. Qerman, and English (London, 1657). His 3fu- 
cflUaiMOUf Writinga^ translated from Faug^te's ed., Ap- 
peared London, 1849. For discussions of Pascal's life 
and work consult: E. Boutroux, Pascal, Paris, 1900. Ens- 
transl., Manchester, 1902 (the ripest fruit of the later in- 
vesti^ations); C. A. Sainte-Beuve. Port-Royal^ vols, ii- 
iii., Paris, 1860; idem, PortraUs eoiUemporaifu, ib. 1847; 
idem, Monday Chata^ Odc%^, 1877; idem, EasayM on Men 
and Women, London, 1890; A. H. Reuchlin, Pascatt 
LAen uni der GeUt seiner SehrifUn, Stutt«c%rt, 1840; V. 
Cousin, Eludes sur Pascal, Paris, 1857; H. Weingart«n. 
Pascal als ApoUyjet, Leiosic, 1863; E. Saisset, Le Seep- 
tidsme, po. 241-342, Piris. I860; T. W. Ecklin. Blaue 
Pascal, ein Zeune der Wahrheit, Basel. 1870; J. O. Dpcv- 
dorff, Pascal, sein LAen und seine Kdmpfe, Leipaie. 1870: 
idem, PaseaTs Oedanken fiber die Reliffion, ib. 1875; J. 
TuUoch, Pascal, Edinburgh, 1878; E. Dios, ttuds sur U 
aceifticimne de Pascal, Paris, 1886; E. Seh^rer. ^uda 
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HUirairu, Parte, 1887; F. Bnineti^TO. ^tudet crUiquM 
9ur ... to liUiratur* /Wm^otM* voU. i., iii., iv., Paris, 
1M7H)1; M. Nouriason, Pascal, phygieitn tt philoaophet 
pAxis, 1885; idem. DifmiM dt Fatcai, ib. 1888; J. Zettel. 
8ur U poBcoHsne, Paria, 1889; J. Bartraad, BlaiM Faacal, 
Paris, 1800; U. Nasmith, Mak€r§ of MotUm Thought, 2 
vols., Loadon, 1802; J. Owen. The Skeptics of the French 
Renaieeanee, pp. 731^08, Loadon, 1893; V. Giraud. 
Pascal, Paris, 1900; A. Hatzfeld, Paacal, Paris. 1901; 
K. Wannuth, Dae rdijiOe-ethiecha Ideal Paecale, Leipsic, 
1901; idem. Wiaaen und Glavben bei Pascal, Beriin. 1902 
(of high value); W. K. Clarke, Paacal and the Port Royal- 
ute, Edinburgh and New York. 1902; A. Vinet, J&tudee 
atir Blaiee Paacal, Paris, 1904; E. Janssens, La Philoeo- 
phie et VapotogtUque de Paacal, Paris. 1906; W. J. Williams. 
Newman, Pascal, Loiay and the Catholic Church, London. 
1906; K. Borahausen. Die Ethik Pascals, Gieasen. 1907; 
J. Gamble. Study on Pascal, London, 1907; A. Kdster, 
Die Ethik Pascals, Tubingen, 1907: F. Strowski, Pascal 
et son temps, 2 parts, Paris. 1907; J. T. Burens. De Casu- 
%stik en Pascal, Utrecht. 1909; Viscount St. Gyres, Pascal. 
With Portrait, Index, Bibliography, and comparative Table, 
New York, 1910; H. R. Jordan. Blaise Pascal: a Study 
in Religious Psychology^ London. 1910; V. Girard. Blaise 
Pascal, i^udes d'hist. morale, Paris. 1910. The reader 
should consult also the literature under Port-Rotal; and 
works on modem philosophy and on the literary history of 
France. 

PASCHAL: The name of two popes and one 
antipope. 

Paschal I.: Pope 817-824. He was a Roman by 
birth, early entered the clerical state and was at- 
tached to the Lateran basilica, where he became 
deacon and priest, and imder Leo III. was placed 
in charge of the monastery of St. Stephen Major 
and hospice for pilgrims near St. Peter's. On the 
death of Stephen IV., he was elected the same day 
and consecrated the next (Jan. 25, 26, 817), appar- 
ently to avoid the interference of the Prankish 
court. The Emperor Louis, however, made no 
objection, and renewed the agreement which had 
been in force under his predecessors. The docu- 
ment purporting to contain this agreement, the so- 
called Pactum Ludovicianum, for which the oldest 
witnesses are Anselm of Lucca and Deusdedit 
(qq.v.), has called forth much controversy. It is 
now usuaUy considered to be not foiled but merely 
interpolated, although scholars disagree as to the 
extent of the interpolations. In any case the rela- 
tions between Paschal and the emperor were at 
first friendly. In the spring of 823 the young 
Lothair went to Rome, where Paschal crowned him 
(Apr. 5). In missionary work pope and emperor 
acted in unison; the former named the latter's 
foster-brother Ebo of Reims his vicar for the still 
heathen lands of the north. The recrudescence of 
the iconoclastic controversy afforded Paschal an 
opportunity for fresh intervention in eastern affairs 
as the upholder of orthodoxy. I^eo the Armenian 
paid no heed to the representations of the Roman 
legates; but Paschal had the satisfaction of being 
recognized by the defenders of images as the head 
of the Church. The IM>er pontificalis calls him a 
mild and benevolent ruler; the Prankish historians 
depict him rather as haughty and domineering. 
He was a devoted supporter of monasticism, and a 
zealous promoter of the cultus of the saints and 
their relics (see Cecilia, Saint), to which qual- 
itiei he probably owes his own canonization. His 
festival is May 14. (H. BOhmsr.) 

Bibuoorapbt: The Spistoles et dipUmaia are in MPL, 

ezzix.; and the Pactum Ludavieianum in T. Sickel, Das 



PrivQegium Ottos /., pp. 173 sqq., Innsbniok, 1888. 
Sources are: Liber poniificalis, ed. L. Duchesne, tt. fil- 
68, Paris, 1892; Einhard. Annales, in MGH, Script., 
i (1826), 135-218; Theganus, Vita Hludowici, in MOH, 
Script., ii (1829), 604-648; Jaffe, Regesla, i. 318-320. 
Consult: Mann, Popes, ii. 122-155; B. Niehues, Verknltnis 
von Kaisertum und PapsUum, ii. 69 sqq., MOnster, 1863,' 
R. Baxmann, Die Politik der Pdpste, i. 329 sqq., Elber- 
feld, 1868; J. Langen, Oeschiehte der rOmischen Kirche, 
ii. 800 sqq., Bonn, 1885; M. Heimbueher, Dm Papstwahlen 
unter den Karolingem, pp. 116 sqq., Augsbuig, 1889; F. 
Gregorovius, History of the City of Rome, iii. 35-55, Lon- 
don, 1895; T. Lindner, Die sogenannten Schenkungen 
Pippins, . . . andie rOmische Kirche, pp. 60 sqq., Stutt- 
gart, 1896; Hauck, KD, ii. 481 sqq.; Milman, Latin 
Christianity, ii. 519-529; Bower, Popes, ii. 193-201; Plar 
tina. Popes, i. 210-212. 

Paschal H. (Rainerius): Pope 1099-1118. He 

came from GalUata, near Ravenna, and entered the 

cloister in his boyhood; when at the 

Opening age of twenty years he went to Rome 

Promise of on business for his cloister, he was de- 
His tained there by Gregory VII., and sta- 

Pontificate, tioned as presbyter at St. Clement's. 
He was elected successor of Urban II. 
on Aug. 13, 1099, and the next day was consecrated. 
Many burdensome tasks awaited solution at the 
hand of the new pope. Accordingly, it was fortu- 
nate that Guibert of Ravenna (q.v.), whom Henry 
IV. had put forward as antipope, was now expelled 
from Rome. [But Paschal's troubles were not 
ended with the expulsion of Guibert, nor even with 
his death. On the latter event the friends of Gui- 
bert elected Albert pope, but he was taken prisoner 
the same day and confined in the monastery of St. 
Laurence. The opposing party was undeterred, 
however, and chose Theodoric, who was captured 
after 105 days and shut up in the monastery of 
Cava, near Palestrina. The final effort of the Gui- 
bertians was the election of Magninulph, who took 
the title of Silvester IV., but was forced to flee from 
Rome, and died soon after.] The German situa- 
tion at Paschal's pontifical accession stood favor- 
able in that a weariness of conflict had set in, 
affecting even Henry IV. Hardly had the emperor 
learned of the death of Clement III. before he 
summoned the princes, at Christmas of 1100, to 
a conference at Mainz for the restoration of ec- 
clesiastical peace. They advised the despatch 
of envoys to Rome, and Henry was ready to 
attend a council to be convoked at Rome in Feb., 
1102. Paschal, however, from the outset was 
determined to continue the contest. He ap- 
pealed to Count Robert of Flanders to engage in 
holy war against Henry, attempted to revive mar- 
tial ardor in Swabia and Bavaria, and at the synod 
of Mar., 1102, proclaimed the anathema perpetuum 
against Henry. But the need of peace was univer- 
sal, and the appeal to Robert of Flanders procured 
for the pope a sharp rebuff. At the outset, the 
bearing of Henry V. satisfied all expectations and 
hopes on the pope's part: Henry was humble in 
bearing, and by removing the schismatic bishops, 
and thus restoring to Germany her long-crippled 
freedom, he appeared to furnish proof of his sin- 
cerity. The emperor, who had ceased to stem tht 
tumultuous vicissitudes of the last years of his life^ 
died on Aug. 7, 1106; and with him, as it seemed 
from the papal standpoint, the chief enemy to tha 
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peace of the Church disappeared, while the situation 
of the Chureh in VBlAtkm to statecraft grew leas 
oomi^x. 

Pope Paschal conoentreted his interests upcni 
Investiture (q.v.); and almost the sole aim of his 

policy was to secure that prerogative 

Invistitun against the influence of the State. He 

Strife. purposed to conduct the negotiations 

personally with Heniy V. in Qermany, 
but his journey stayed short of achievement, and 
the i^od in contemplation was held not in Ger- 
many, but at Ouastalla, between Parma and Man- 
tua, Oct. 27, 1106, when the pope renewed the in- 
terdiction on the subject of investiture. The fact 
that Heniy then continued to exercise the right of 
investiture disconcerted the pope and aroused his 
mistrust. When the Idng's envoys paid their re- 
q)ect8 to him at (Mlons, in May, 1107, and Areh- 
bishop Bruno of Treves at the same place defended 
the king's right of investiture, the pope sharply re- 
jected Uie demand. Paschal nevertheless coiioeded, 
at the tsynod convening shortly afterward in Troyes, 
that thenceforth eveiy incumbent who had been 
invested by a layman was to be duly deposed, to- 
gether with his ordinator. Henry was granted a 
year's grace to visit Rome and advocate his claims 
there before a general council; but the plan failed 
and the relations between pope and king grew more 
acute. Henry started on his journey in Aug., 1110, 
notifying the pope and the Romans from Aresso 
of his approach, and sending envoys to the former. 
In negotiations held at Turri Feb. 4, 1111, between 
the papal envoys and Henry, the fdlowing agree- 
ment was made. Heniy was to yield on the subject 
of investiture on his coronation day after the pope 
had redeemed his promise in the matter of the re- 
galia (see below), promising never again to inter- 
fere in the matter of investiture and to release his 
subjects from their oath to the bishops; he was also 
to establish the pope in possession of the patrimony 
of Peter (see Papal States) and to secure the pope's 
personal safety by a proper disposition of spiritual 
hostages. Peter Leonis, the leader of the papal 
envoys, promised for the pope that, when the king 
had performed his promises, the pope would direct 
the German bishops in attendance to restore to the 
king and the realm the regalia which had belonged 
to the empire in the time of Charlemagne and his 
successors; the pope was to forbid the bishops to 
put forth new chiims to these regalia in future, or 
to exereise implied rights thereof, while his succea- 
sore were to recognise this agreement; finally, the 
pope was to crown the king as emperor and to sup- 
port him in the maintenance of his dominion; the 
pope was also to furnish hostages. This agreement 
was ratified by Henry V. at Sutri, Feb. 9, with a 
not unimportant reservation: the oath which he 
rendered covered merely the pope's personal safety, 
and conditioned even this upon Paschal's redeem- 
ing his pledges on the following Sunday. Accord- 
ing to Ekkehard, the king still hinged his consent 
on the further condition that both spiritual and 
temporal princes should assent to the surrender of 
the regalia. 

The execution of this treaty meant the solution 
of legal questions rooted in a past which compre- 



hended several centuries; it reduced the bishops 
from princes to beggare, threw the German O&uich 
out of its routine, and was a revolution from above 
downward such as would affect the 
The Hew entire life of the Chureh; while the 
Agrsement persons immediately ccmoerned, the 
German bishops, had not the op- 
portunity of submitting their opinion thereon. At 
that time the project was impracticable, since Pas- 
chal commanded no other instrument of coercion 
against the inevitable opposition than the sentence 
of excommunication, a penalty the impreasiveness 
of which had lost much in the preceding half-oen- 
tury. Henry V. made his entrance into Rome on 
Feb. 12, and was ceremoniously received by Paschal. 
But when the original terms of agreement were 
read aloud in St. Peter's Chureh, there arose, amidst 
the temporal and spiritual princes alike, such a 
storm d indignation that the fulfilment of the 
compact proved quite impossible. These fruitless 
proceedings culminated at evening in Henry's 
arrest of ^ pope and cardinals, and a confinement 
of two months brdce the pope's opposition to the 
king's wishes. On Apr. 11, the following compact 
was concluded by the two contracting parties. 
Paschal conceded that when a bishc^ or abbot has 
been freely elected, without simony and subject to 
the king's assent, he shall be invested by the king 
with ring and staff, and thereafter consecrated by 
the competent authority after the fonnal investi- 
ture. The pope furthermore promised not to mo- 
lest the king and his realm, and never to visit the 
anathema upon Henry. He pledged himself to 
crown the king, and to support both realm and 
empire to the best of his power. Heniy V. swore 
to Uberate the pope, bishops, cardinals, and all other 
captives, on Apr. 12 or 13, and not to molest them 
again; to bestow peace on the Roman people; to 
admowledge Paschal as pope; to maintain, or, if 
need be, reinstate, the Roman Chureh in its patri- 
mony and goods; and to render the obedience due 
Paschal as pope, the honor of kingdom and empire 
being safe. Heniy's coronation took place on Apr. 
13, ^ pope obtained his freedom, the emperor re- 
tained the privilege of investiture, while every eccle- 
siastic or layman who should assail it was subject to 
anathema and deposition. 

That Paschal under the stress of intense abase 
ment had suffered himself to be constrained to 
these concessions subjected him to heavy penance. 
He lost the confidence of the Curia and embittered 
the remainder of his pontificate. This 
DisApprovAl compact of Paschal's meant the relin- 
and Annul- quishment of demands which had been 
ment of the upheld through many yeare and de- 
Agreement fended with no mean sacrifices on the 
side of the Chureh; it canceled all 
efforts aimed at a reaction of public opinion in re- 
lation to the investiture; and it blocked the way 
to a resumption of such efforts in the future. A 
tempest of indignation rose against Paschal. In 
Rome a group of ecclesiastics turned their backs on 
him; in the rest of Italy there occurred intense and 
earnest protests; among the French and Burgun- 
dian dergy there almost ensued a schism; whfle 
even Germany was not entirely frsQ from this re- 
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fractory temper. The oppoeition of Paaohal's fel- 
low churchmen robbed him of self-confidence. He 
grew conf uaed as to the lawfulness of his acts, and 
yet stood chained to them by virtue of his oath. 
Hence the equivocal turns of his procedure in the 
following years. This state of affairs became pat- 
ent to greater circles at the Lateran Synod of Mar. 
1&-23, 1112. Here, in order to dispel doubts on the 
score of his orthodoxy, Paschal not only submitted 
a confession of his faith, wherein he notably recog- 
nised the decrees of Gregory VII. and Urban II., 
but he also assented to the r»K)lution that the privi- 
lege wrested from the pope by coercion was to be 
condemned by the verdict of the Holy Ghost, de- 
clared invalid, and rendered null and void. After 
Paschal had thus broken the first part of the oath 
of Apr., 1111, he was powerless to escape the Gre- 
gorian party's importunity with reference to a cen- 
sure of Henry V. For when the Synod of Vienne, 
Sept. 16, 1112, condemned lay investiture as her- 
esy, pronounced excommunication against Henry 
v., and transmitted these resolves to the pope for 
confirmation, subjoining a threat of defection in 
case of his refusal, he did not hesitate to pass the 
sentence. When the ban against Heniy had been 
reiterated, in the succeeding years, by the legates 
Kuno and Dietrich (at Beauvais, Reims, Cologne, 
Goslar), the matter underwent a searching discus- 
sion in the year 1116, at the Lateran synod conve- 
ning on Mar. 6. First of all, the privilege of 
investiture met its doom. Paschal waa compelled to 
pronounce his approval of the king's excommunicar 
tion, in open audience; and thus did he surrender 
the second portion of his oath. But in spite of these 
resolutions of the Lateran synod, there ensued no 
absolute rupture of relations between pope and em- 
peror. When Henry V. advanced upon Rome in the 
spring of 1117, the pope fled southward. [But the 
same year a synod was held at Benevento which 
fully supported the pope, and exoonmiunicated 
Mauritius Burdinus, who had taken the part of 
Henry, and was the next year elected antipope 
with the title of Gregory VIII. (q.v.).] 

In relation to other states, the administration of 

Paschal II. proved far less momentous. While in 

England a vehement conflict came 

Afiain in about between the kingdom and the 

England, church, it found prompt solution 
France, and through the Concordat of 1107. This 

the East was prior to the collision between 
the pope and the German king, and, 
owing to its localization, it exerted no general effect 
comparable in importance with the German investi- 
ture strife. Yet Paschal did not entirely lose sight 
of England in the years that followed. He sought 
to enforce, in opposition to King Henry I., the 
pseudo-Isidorian principles respecting appeals to 
the apostolic see (see Pseudo-Isidorian Decre- 
TAi^); demanded the lapse of the royal Placet 
(q.v.) in connection with his legates and edicts; 
and uiged greater zeal in the payment of Peter's 
pence. In France, the pope found occasion to in- 
terfere in the marriage relations of King Philip I., 
who had separated from his consort and wedded 
Bertrade de Montfort, who had deserted her hus- 
band. Count Foulques of Anjou. At the Synod of 



Poitiers, 1100, and in presence of the papal dele- 
gates, the relapsing king was again sentenced with 
the ban; and not until Dec. 2, 1104, at the Synod 
of Paris, did he receive absolution upon promising 
to discontinue all commerce with Bertrade. The 
first great achievement of the crusade movement 
inaugurated by Urban II., the conquest of Jerusa- 
lem, did not come to the knowledge of that pope, 
since the news of it reached Rome not until the be- 
ginning of the pontificate of Paschal 11. His at- 
tention, accordingly, was much engaged by the 
growing church problems in connection willi the 
foimding of the kingdom of Jerusalem. This bur- 
den was especially pressing by reason of the dia- 
putes over the occupancy of the patriarchate of 
Jerusalem; and the rivalry between the patriarchal 
sees of Antioch and Jerusalem. 
Paschal II. died at Rome Jan. 21, 1118. 

Carl Mirbt. 

Biblioqkapbt: Souroee: The Bputola et priviUffia are in 
MPL, obdii. 31-476. BpuUdm are aJao found in ReeueQ 
det AMtoTMiw de$ OavUt, xv. 17-<I3, Paris, 1808; MOH, 
Ep%8i„ iu (1801), 105-107; in NA, vols. ill., vi., vU.. ziil., 
xvii., zx.-xziil., zxv.; and 8. L6wenfeld, EpiaL ponHflettm 
Romanorum, pp. 67 sqq., Leipaie, 1885; Liber ponUfiealU, 
ed. L. Duoheane, ii. 296-306, Paris, 1802; Jaffe. BRO, 
vol. v.; idem, Reoeala, i. 702-772; J. B. Watterioh^ Poi»- 
tifieum Ramanamm vUa, ii. 1-17, Leipsic, 1862; J. von 
Pflusk-Harttunc Iter lUdieum, Stuttsart, 1883; idem, 
Acta pontifieorwn Romanorwn inediia, Tflbincen and Stutt- 
gart, 1881-86; M. Sdralek, WotfeifbHUUr Fragmented pp. 
111-117, Monster, 1801; P. Kehr, in Naekriehien der hgL 
GeaeUaehaft der Wieeeneehaften su GdUinoen, philolog 
hitlorieche KUuae, 1808-1003; H. Hagenmeyer, Epietulm 
et chartm ad hieloriam primi heUi eacri epeetantee, pp. 178 
sqq., Innsbnick,1001; Mansi, Concilia, vob. xx.-zzi. Con- 
sult: J. Langen, Geachiehte der rOmiechen Kirche, iv. 214- 
270, Bonn, 1885; U. Chevalier, Repertoire dee eourcee hie- 
toriquea du fnovm Age, pp. 1721, 2761, Paris, 1877 sqq.; 
W. Sehum, Die Politik . . . PaechaU II., Erfurt, 1877; 
Q. Peiser, Der deuieche Inveetituretreit unter . . . Bein- 
rich v., Berlin, 1883; M. Maurer, Papel Calixt II., vols. 
i.-ii., Munich, 1886-80; Q. Buchhols, Bkkehard van Aura, 
vol. i.. Leipaie, 1888; W. von Qiesebrecht, GeechichU der 
deuteehen Kaieereeit, iii. 607 sqq.. Leipaie, 1800; C. Mirbt, 
Die PvbHMieHk im ZeitaUer Gregore VII., ib. 1804; F. 
Gregorovius, HieL of the City of Rome, iv. 317-377. Lon- 
don, 1806; H. Qerdes, GeechichU der deuteehen Volke, ii. 
310 sqq., Leipsio, 1808; O. Richter, Annalen der deuteehen 
Geeehiehie im MiUdaUer, III., ii., Halle. 1808; T. F. Tout, 
The Empire and the Papacy, 918-lt7S, London, 1001; 
W. Barrsr. Papal Monarchy . . . 600-lSOS, New York, 
1002; W. Norden, Dae Papettum und Byeane, pp. 67 sqq., 
Beriin. 1003; B. Monod, Beeai eur lee rapporte de Paecal 
II. avec Philippe I. (1009-1108), Paris. 1007; Hefele. Conr- 
ciliengeechiehte, vol. v.; Hauok, KD, iii. 874 sqq.; Milman, 
Latin Chrietianity, iv..75 sqq.; Bower. Popee, ii. 427-462; 
Platina, Popee, il. 18-20; 8ohaff, Chrietian Church, v. 1, 
pp. 44, 73. 75, 76, 01; Neander, Chrietian Church, iv. 
120 sqq.; the literature under Calixtub II., and Imman- 

TURB. 

Paschal IIL (Guido of Crema): Antipope 1164-68. 
Guido of Crema was the most influential among the 
four or five cardinals who in 1159 elected Octavian 
(Victor IV., q.v.) as claimant of the papal see in 
opposition to Alexander III. He was of noble birth, 
in dose relations with both the French and the Eng- 
lish courts, and of long experience in the Curia. 
He was thus a natural candidate to succeed Victor 
rV., two days after whose death he was elected at 
Lucca by the recalcitrant party (Apr. 22, 1164). 
He was consecrated on Apr. 26 by Bishop Heniy 
of lA6ge, and at once recognised by Barbaroesa. 
His lade of support in Italy, Buigundy, and parts of 
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Germany, however, ui^ged Barbaroasa to an extraor- 
dinary measure. On May 22, 1166, he required of 
all the princes present at a diet in WQrzbuig an 
oath that they would never acknowledge Alexan- 
der III,; and he pushed the cause of Paschal ac- 
tively in Italy and Burgimdy. In July, 1167, the 
victory of Tusculum sdlowed Frederick and his 
pope to enter Rome, where the latter was enthroned 
in St. Peter's on Jiily 22. The catastrophe which 
almost annihilated the imperial army in August 
forced him to quit Rome. In the following January 
Archbishop Christian of Mainz restored him, al- 
though to jurisdiction only over the right bank of 
the Tiber, and even this by an imcertain tenure. 
Before his power could be further confirmed, he 
died (Sept. 20, 1168). (?. BObmer.) 

BnuoaRAPBT: Uber Poniifiealu, ed. L. Duchesne, ii. 410- 
420, Paris, 1892; Jaffe. Regttia, ii. 42&HL29; F. Gregoro- 
vio8, HiiA. of tht City of Rome^ vol. iv. paaaim, London, 
1896; Hauck, /TD, iv. 258 sqq.; Milman, Latin Christian- 
itv, iv. 296; Bower, Popet, ii. 511-514; literature 
under Alkxanobb III., especially the work of Reuter, 
vol. ii. 

PASCHAL CONTROVERSIES. See Easter, II. 

PASCHASIUS RADBERTUS. See Radbertus, 
Paschasixts. 

PASSAIJ, BISHOPRIC OF: An ancient bishopric 
in Bavaria, organized by Boniface in 739 together 
with the other Bavarian dioceses. Its jurisdiction 
embraced both banks of the Danube from the 
confluence of the Isar, as far east as the Enns, 
north to the Bohmerwald, and south to near the 
present boundary between Upper Austria and Salz- 
burg and Styria. Christianity had spread there in 
the Roman period. Lauriacum, the principal Ro- 
man fortress on the line of the Danube, was the seat 
of a bishop, and there were churches at Batava 
(Passau), Boiodurum, Quintana, and other places. 
But this Roman Christianity was destroyed by 
the Teutonic migrations, and its place had to be 
supplied in the Bavarian epoch by the work of 
itinerant bishops. One of these, Vivilo, consecrated 
by Gregory III., was placed in charge of the see of 
Passau at its foundation. After the downfall of 
the Avari in 796, the lands between the Enns and 
the Raab were added to its jurisdiction. In the 
beginning of the tenth centiuy the East Mark was 
lost to Germany, but when it began to be reoccu- 
pied in the middle of the same century, the see of 
Passau took up its work again which was extended 
even to the east, into Hungary. (A. Hauck.) 

Bibuooilapht: The list of biahope is in MGH, Script. ^ 
xiii (1881), 361-364, zv (1888), 1310-11. Sources are in 
Monumenta Boica^ vol. zxviii., part 2, xxix., part 2, 
Munich. 1864 sqq. (Consult further: Bettbeis, KD^ i. 
226 sqq., ii. 245 sqq.; Friedrich, KD, i. 199 sqq., 343 sqq.; 
Hauck, KD, i. 379. 505, ii. 460 sqq., iii. 150 sqq.; K. 
Schr6dl, Pasaavia sacra, Passau, 1879; R. Reichenberger, 
Wolfgang von Salm, Bischof von Passat^ 1540S6, Frei- 
bui8, 1902; U. Schmid, Otto von Lonadorf, Bischof zu 
Paatau, 1964-66, WQr»buig, 1903. 

PASSAU, TREATY OF. See AtrosBUBO, Rsliq- 
loxra Peace of. 

PASSAVART, WILLIAM ALFRED: American 
Lutheran; b. at Zelienople, Pa., Oct. 9, 1821; d. at 
Pittsburg June 3, 189C Ordained in 1842, the year 



of his graduation from the Lutheran theological 
seminaiy at Gettysburg, he held pastorates in Bal- 
timore (1842-44) and Pittsbuig (1844-55), where he 
founded The Missionary (1848-61), and was editor 
till it was merged in The Lutheran and Missionary, 
Philadelphia, remaining as one of the editors of the 
new periodical. In 1880 he foimded The Workman, 
in Pittsbuig, which he edited till 1887. He intro- 
duced the Kaiserswerth system of deaconesses in 
America (see Deaconess, III., 2, d, § 1). To his 
efforts were due the establishment of hospitals at 
Pittsbuig, Milwaukee, Chicago, and Jacksonville, 
111.; orphanages at Rochester, Zelienople, Pa., and 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; and Thiel College, Greenville, 
Pa. 

Biblioqraphy: G. H. Gexbeidlng, Life and Letten of Ret, 
W. A. Passavant, Greenville, Pa., 1906. 

PASSION PLATS. See Religious Dbama; and 
Oberammbroau. 

PASSION WEEK. See Holt Week. 

PASSIONISTS : The common name of the congre- 
gation of Barefoot Clericals of the Holy Cross and 
Passion of Christ, famous for their devotions and mis- 
sionaiy zeal, and rising during the period of resist- 
ance to the Enlightenment (q.v.) of the eighteenth 
century. It was founded by Francesco Danei, 
known as Paul of the Cross (b. at Ovada [30 m. 
n.w. of Genoa] Jan. 3, 1694; d. at Rome Oct. 18, 
1775). Although brought up to practises of piety, 
he was for a time inclined to military life; but in 
1720 planned the foundation of an order and as- 
sumed the name with the approval of the bishop of 
Alessandria. He then came forth as an itinerant 
preacher of penance, obtained papal sanction for his 
order and received novices in 1720, and was or- 
dained priest in 1727. The first house of the order 
was established on the promontory of Ai^entaro 
in 1737. The order was confirmed by Benedict 
XIV. in 1741, and again by Qement XIV. in 1769, 
and the latter assigned hkn the monastery of St. 
John and St. Paul at Monte Celio as the seat of his 
order. Paul was canonized in 1867 by Pius IX. 

The members of the order take a fourth vow to 
promote a faithful observance of the salutary pas- 
sion and death of Christ. Their emblem is the cross 
and a crown of thorns, and on the breast they wear 
the name of Christ. Pius VI., who in 1785 once 
more confirmed the rule with some mitigations, 
conferred upon them the mission of propagating 
Roman Catholicism, sending them first (1782) to 
Bulgaria and Wallachia. They are now scattered 
over eleven provinces in North and South America, 
Great Britain and Ireland, France and Belgiimi, 
Spain, and Australia; and number 100 houses and 
2,000 members. Paul established the congregation 
of the female Passionists, which was reoi^ganized 
by Magdalena Caponi in 1819. There are three 
houses and seventy members. (O. ZOcKLBRf.) 

Btbuoorapbt: Hdmbueher, Orden tend KongreoaHonen^ 
m. 309-313; (Oischinser), Ltben das . . . Paul vom 
KrmuB, RecensbuiiK. 1846; J. C. Mitterrutmer, Der keilijt 
Paid vom Kma, Innibraok. 1860; Lifa of St. Paul of tht 
Cron, Dublin, 1868; Luca di San Olaseppe, Viia dtOa 
nrva di Dio M, Maria croeifUaa di OmUl, Civita-Veehla. 
1878; RL, ix. 1719-20; tht Utaxatun undtr Clbmsmt 
XIV. 
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PASSOVER: One of the three principal festivalB 
of ancient Israel. The name (Hebr. peaah; Aram. 
piaha'; Gk. paacha) is given to the lamb which was 
offered as an immunityHsacrifice at 
In the the opening of the feast; for the 
Hexateuch. verb pasah signifies a passing over 
(as in Isa. xxxi. 5). Everywhere in the 
Bible this festival is referred to the Elzodus. At 
that time, by divine command, the lamb was 
slaughtered in a certain manner and then eaten; 
and by this means the people were spared from the 
destroying angel who slew the first-bom of the 
Egyptians (Ex. xii. ). The annual repetition of the 
festival was enjoined. The eating of tmleavened 
bread (maztoth) for seven days was an integral part 
of this memorial feast, which was therefore fre- 
quently called the feast of unleavened bread. Def- 
inite rules for the festival appear in all the collec- 
tions of laws in the Pentateuch. In the ancient 
Covenant Code it appears as one of the three great 
festivals of the pilgrimage (Ex. xxiil. 15), and like- 
wise in Ex. xxxiv. 18, 25. The form and signifi- 
cance of the celebration appear more clearly in the 
narrative of JE (Ex. xii. 21-27, xiii. 3-16) and the 
necessary rules for the Passover and Ma^^oth fes- 
tivals are given in Deuteronomy also (xvi. 1-^, 16, 
17); to the Holiness Code belong brief prescriptions 
(Lev. xxiii. 5-8 and probably &-14), but the most 
explicit regulations are those of the Priest Code in 
Ex. xii. 1-20, 43-50. To these may be added the 
later rules in Num. ix. 10-14, xxviii. 16-25). In P 
it is stated that in the month of the Exodus which, 
because of this event, shall be coimted the first 
month of the year (Ex. xii. 2), every father of a 
family must, on the tenth day, choose from among 
his sheep or goats, a male lamb one year old and 
without blemkh. This he shall kill on the fourteenth 
day, ** between two evenings," an ancient and ob- 
scure term. Samaritans and Keraites imderstood 
the twilight; the Pharisees, however, according to 
later usage, the time between three in the after- 
noon and sunset. In Egypt, the blood of the lamb 
was smeared on the posts and lintel of the door of 
the house as a sign for the destroying angel to pass 
by. The lamb itself was roasted, not boiled; and 
eaten with unleavened bread and bitter herbs. No 
bone was to be broken and no part could be carried 
from the house or kept for the next day, wherefore 
several small families imited for the repast. This 
was required to be eaten quickly, with girded loins, 
staff in hand, and shoes on the feet (xii. 11). Later, 
this regulation was considered to refer only to the 
first Passover; but the Samaritans observe the 
usage at the present day. Only those who were 
circumcised could partake of the repast (xii. 43 
sqq.) . Whoever was prevented from so doing, either 
by a journey or by"\mcleanness (cf. Niun. ix. 9-11), 
must observe the sacrifice on the fourteenth day of 
the second month. This sacrificial meal was the 
beginning of the seven-day festival of unleavened 
bread. From the fifteenth to the twenty-first day, 
to eat anything leavened was forbidden imder pen- 
alty of being cut off from the community. The 
first and seventh da3rB were special holidays on 
which a solemn assembly took place and no work 
was done (Ex. xii. 14 sqq.; Lev. xxiii. 1 sqq.). It 
Vni.— 24 



is doubtful whether tjie offering of the first sheaves 
of the harvest formed part of the paschal rite. 

A comparison of the references in the various 
legal and historical soxirces shows their agreement 
with the fact that the Passover and Ma^oth fes- 
tivab were of Mosaic origin and were intended to 
remind the people of the Exodus. The significance 
of the xmleavened bread is shown more 
The Legal clearly in JE than in P, since in the 
and the former the lack of leaven is attributed 
Historical to the hasty departure from Eg3rpt 
Sources. (Ex. xii. 34, 39), while in P it seems 
to be a ritual requirement (Ex. xii. 8, 
15-20). There is also general agreement that the 
celebration was to be held in the central sanctuary 
of Yahweh. Ex. xviii. 15 and xxxiv. 20 name this 
festival as one of the three pilgrimage festivals^ 
whereat all the male members of the family were to 
appear, but not with empty hands. This refers to 
voluntary private offerings (Deut. xvi. 17; cf. 10). 
On the other hand. Lev. xxiii. 8 (H) and Num. 
xxviii. 19 sqq. (P) speak of sacrifices of the com- 
mimity offered by the priests; and, according to 
R. Schaefer (Daa Paaaah-MazzathnFesl, p. 267, 
DUsseldorf, 1900), the oldest literary prophets tes- 
tify to the existence of an elaborate sacrificial serv- 
ice. Only P calls the month of the Passover the 
first of the year, which, however, does not warrant 
the conclusion that the Hebrews first began their 
year in the spring at the time of exile (Wellhausen). 
In the historical books, only a few Passovers are 
expressly mentioned. The first important celebra- 
tion took place in Canaan, according to Josh. v. 10, 
immediately after the entry into the land and after 
everyone had been circumcised in the fields of the 
Jordan, near Jericho. Two other Passovers are es- 
pecially mentioned. Of one during the reign of 
Hezekiah (II Chron. xxx. 26), it is narrated that 
since the days of Solomon no such festival had been 
celebrated in Jerusalem. II Chron. xxx. 5 asserts 
that the requirements of the law were not strictly 
observed, even on this occasion, as the second 
month was chosen instead of the first, because of 
delay in the preparations. The supplementary fes- 
tival of seven days was another irregularity. This 
accounts for the statement of the Chronicler, 
touching the Passover of the eighteenth year of 
Josiah, that such a festival had not been held since 
the time of Samuel. According to the parallel 
passage in II Kings xxiii. 21 sqq., it should be un- 
derstood that no one had conformed so perfectly 
to the law. In the Passover of Hezekiah, the Le- 
vites did the slaying, and at the first Passover after 
the exile they sacrificed for the whole commimity 
(Ezra vi. 19 sqq.). 

As to the origin of the Passover, Wellhausen sees 

in it nothing more than a thanksgiving festival of 

the shepherds, whereat they sacrificed first-born 

lambs. He believes that the tradition 

Origin and of the killing of the first-bom of the 

Significance. Egyptians grew out of tins usage, idso 

that the feast of unleavened bread is 

independent of the Passover, and was adopted in 

Canaan as a harvest festival only beoause, durir^ 

the harvest, the people were too buQr to leaven their 

bread. The historical relation to the events of the 
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Exodus, he conaders, was a later aasumptioii. This 
expUnatioD has found many adherents; but it 
ignores the real standpoint of the sources. Nowhere 
is the Passover mentioned as a festival whereat the 
first-born were sacrificed; moreover, the historical 
explanation is strongly supported by JE, and this 
testimony can not be rejected on the plea of re- 
editing (cf. Kittel, GeschichU der HeMer, i. 104- 
105, Gotha, 1888-92; Sch&fer, ut sup., pp. 136 
sqq.). This does not, indeed, exclude the possibil- 
ity that the Mosaic -Passover festival may have 
absorbed a thanksgiving spring festival, when first- 
bom of the flocks and first-fruits of the fields were 
offered. Although the older Protestants opposed 
the idea that the Passover was a sacrificial festival, 
the expression ** the sacrifice of the Lord's pass- 
over " (Ex. xii. 27), as well as many other pas- 
sages, place it in the category of sacrificial repasts. 
Indeed, in Num. ix. 7, it is expressly termed an 
offering to God. The sacrificial element is negUgi- 
ble in Egypt, probably because of the absence of 
priests and altars. Later the blood was poured 
upon the altar and the fat was burned (Ex. xxiii. 
18, xxxiv. 25). Essentially the Passover does not 
belong to the expiatory sacrifices but rather to that 
unique kind centering in the meal-time and repre- 
senting communion of God and man. In form it 
is a household and family offering. 

In the New Testament, the paschal lamb has be- 
come the prefiguration of Jesus Christ (I Cor. v. 
7), whose death is the sacrifice which averts the 
wrath of God from his community. By partaking 
of the flesh and blood of Christ (cf. John vi.) the 
community is united with God. This inner rela- 
tionship was outwardly brought into proximity 
with the date of Christ's death and of his last sup- 
per, which took place at the Passover festival. Thus 
supper with his disciples on the eve of the passion 
of Christ was an anticipated Passover repast, as 
the fourteenth of Nisan fell only on Friday (John 
xix. 14) and intentionally represents Jesus as the 
true paschal lamb. 

According to the Talmudic and Rabbinical sources 
of the New-Testament period, the paschal sacri- 
fice could be offered only in the court of the Tem- 
ple, like all other sacrifices. A great 
Method in midtitude of people was always at- 
ITew-Testa- tracted by this festival, and the Ro- 
ment Times, mans were frequently apprehensive of 
a revolt on these occasions (Josephus, 
Ant., XVII., ix, 3, XX., v. 3; cf. War., I., iv. 3). 
On such days many executions took place to ter- 
rorize the people; on the other hand, a prisoner 
was sometimes liberated to gain their good graces. 
The arrival of great crowds of people before the 
siege of Jerusalem by Titus proved very disastrous, 
since they were shut up in the city and perished 
with its destruction. Josephus relates (War, VI., 
ix. 3) that at the request of Cestius, who wished to 
give Nero some idea of the size of the Jewish popu- 
lation, the high-priests counted the paschal lambs, 
which numbered 256,500. Since at least ten men 
were reckoned to each lamb, the result would be 
2,700,000 men, excluding those who were unclean. 
The date of the celebration was fixed by the har- 
vest. If in the middle of the twelfth month this 



was not far enough advanced to hold the festival 
four weeks later, that month was treated as ao 
intercalaiy one and a thirteenth month was added. 
Whoever ate leavened bread during the festival 
was punished by scouiging. The lambs were 
slaughtered in the outer court of the Temple at half 
past eight (2.30 p.m. of oiur reckoning). If the day 
was the preparation for the Sabbath, tbiB occurred 
two hours earlier. The priests stood in rows, hid- 
ing golden or silver vessels, in which they received 
the blood, passing the fuU vessels from hand to 
hand, until they reached the priest nearest the altar, 
who poured the blood over it. The parts of the 
lamb dedicated to the sacrifice were also brought 
to the altar by a priest. Meanwhile, the Levites 
chanted the HaUel. The priests determined how 
many should partake of the lamb: not less than 
ten and seldom more than twenty. Josephus and 
the Mishna assume that women participated in the 
repast; but according to the Gemara they were not 
bound to do so (cf. Deut. xvi. 16). After the first 
cup, the first-bom son asked his father the mean- 
ing of the feast, whereupon the latter (later, a reader) 
related the story of the Exodus. Then the com- 
pany chanted the first part of the Hallel (particu- 
larly Ps. cxiii., cxiv.) upon which followed the sec- 
ond cup and finally the repast proper. Then a third 
cup was drunk, which is that mentioned in Luke 
xxii. 20 as the one used by our Lord for the insti- 
tution of the Eucharist. Still a foiirth cup was 
taken and, after it was filled, the second part of 
the Hallel was sung (Ps. cxv.-cxviii.). The pas- 
sages. Matt. xxvi. 30 and Mark xiv. 26, " when they 
had sung a hymn," seem to refer to this. See also 
Feasts and Fesitvals, I., §§ 1-5. 

(C. VON Orelu.) 

BniuooRAPHT: Much of the literature is given under Fbasts 
AND Fbshvaxa, and under Hbxatbuch (qq.v.). Coa- 
suit further: F. DeUtwch, in ZeUaekrift fUsr hOheriackt 
Theologie und Kirehe, 1855, pp. 257 aqq.; O. M. Redslob, 
Die hibliachen Anoaben dfrer die SHfiuno, Hambuis. 1856; 
J. H. Kurtx, Der aUUatamenUiche OpfercvUua, pp. 307 9qq., 
Berlin, 1862, £n«. tmnsl., S€u:rific%al Worship of the 0. 7*.. 
Edinburgh, 1863; J. M Oiler, Krititcher Vereuch aber die 
BnUtehuno dea Peaach-MagMothfeaUa, Bonn, 1883; D. IkUo- 
kenxie, Expoaition of the O. T. Sacrificea, Toronto, 1900: 
W. Riedel, in ZATW, xx (1900), 319 sqq.; idem, AU- 
teaiamentliche Unterauchungen, i. 52 sqq., Leipaic, 1902; 
R. Sch&fer, Daa Paaoah-Mazzoth-Feat, GOtersloh, 1900; £. 
M. Synge, The Five Great Offeringa aiad their Law, London, 
1901; R. B. Qirdlestone, The Paaaooer, the Commvnion, 
and the Maaa, ib. 1902; S. I. Curtias, Primitive Semitic 
Rdigion Today, New York, 1903; S. A. Fries. Die Gtadxe- 
aehrift dea Kdniga Joaia, Leipeic, 1903; W. Roeeaau, Jetr- 
iah Ceremonial Inatitutiona, Baltimore, 1903; C. F. Kent, 
Studenta Old Teatament, iv. 265-268. New York. 1907; a 
considerable literature in joumab is indicated in Ricbaid- 
son. Encyclopaedia, p. 827. Oonsult also the works on 
O. T. theology, especially that of H. Schults, London, 
1892. 

PASTOR ^TERNUS: The title of the papal bull 
issued July 18, 1870, promulgating the doctnne of 
papal infaUibility. See Infallibilitt of the Pope. 
The text may be found in Reich, Documents; and 
in E. Friedberg, Samndung der AktenAikke sum 
ersten vatikanischen Komil (Tobingen, 1872). 
Bibuographt: Ckmsult the literature under Inpalubiutt 

OP THE Popk; and Vatican Council; especially H. £. 

Manning, The True Story of the VaHean Council, London. 

1877; and J. Friedrich, Qeaehichte dea vatikani»chen Kon- 

zHa, 3 vols., Bonn, 1877-87, 
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PASTOR, ADAM (RUDOLF MARTENS, MAR- 
Tmi) : Anabaptist of the lower Rhine; b. at 
Emden or MOnster about 1560 or 1570. Cleves was 
the principal scene of his activity. In 1547 he is 
mentioned as one of the most prominent partici- 
pants in two synods held at Emden and Goch under 
Menno Simon's presidency; at the latter he was 
aet apart as an apostle, but was soon after pro- 
scribed on account of disagreements, particularly 
on the doctrine of the Trinity. About 1550 he held 
a disputation on this doctrine with Menno at LO- 
beck. Besides a report of this, his only extant work 
is Underacheit tuaachen rechte leer unde vaUche leer 
der twistigen aaiicvlen (Amsterdam). In it he as- 
serts that Christ was God's son and truly God, but 
later than and inferior in power to tLe Father; 
while the Holy Ghost was not an independent per- 
sonal being. In his teaching on the Lord's Supper 
he is entirely dependent on Johannes Campanus 
(q.v.) who influenced all his views; in that of bap- 
tism, he names Erasmus as his spiritual father. 

(Ferdinand Cohbs.) 
BnuooBAPHT: G. Sandius, BiMtoCAeco amliJtrwUarionim^ 
p. 387, Freistadt, 1684; F. 8. Bock, Hiatoria antUrini- 
lanorum, n. 277, Leipsic, 1784; F. Trechael, Die proUa- 
tatUiaehen Antiirimtarier vor Faualw Soein^ i. 36-37, Hei- 
deUwis, 1839; J. H. Allen, In American Church HiaUny 
Seriea, z. 76-77, New York, 1894; K. Rembert, Die " Wie- 
dertAufer" im HerMogtum JiUick, pp. 185 aqq., Berlin, 
1880. 

PASTOR, LUDWIG: Austrian Roman Catholic; 
b. at Aachen, Prussia, Jan. 31, 1854. He was ed- 
ucated at the universities of Louvain, Bonn, Ber- 
lin, Vienna, and Prague, and in 1880 became privat- 
docent at the University of Innsbruck, associate 
professor of histoiy in 1886, and full professor of 
the same subject in the following year. Since 1901 
he has also been director of the Instituto Austriaco 
di Studi Storici at Rome. He has written Die 
kirchUchen Reunion^)e€trelmngen wdhrend der Re- 
gierung Carle V. (Freibuig, 1879); Die Correspon- 
dem dee Cardinals CarUarini wOkrend der devtechen 
Legation 1641 (MQnster, 1880); Geachichte der 
Pdpete aeil dem Auagang dee MiUelaUers (4 vob., 
Freibuig, 1886-1906; Eng. transl. by F. I. Antro- 
bus, Hilary of the Popes from the Close of the 
Middle Ages, 8 vols., London, 1891-1908); /. Jans- 
sen (1893); Zur BewrteUung Savonarola's (1898); 
Auffust Reichensperger (2 vols., 1899); Acta Pon- 
Hficum Romanorum inedita (1904); and Die Reise 
des Cardinals Luigi d'Aragona durch Deutschland, 
die NiederUtnde, Frankreich und Oberitalien 1617- 
1618 (1905), besides editing the seventh and eighth 
volumes of J. Janssen's Geschichte des deutschen 
VoUces (Freibuig, 1903) and ErUbderungen und 
Ergdmungen su Janssens Geschichte des deutschen 
Volkes since 1898. 

PASTORAL LETTERS: Letters intended for 
public circulation, addressed by a bishop to either 
the clergy or the laity of his diocese or to both. 
Some of these are sent out regularly on specified 
occasions, as at the beginning of Lent each year to 
give the current rules for fasting. Others are issued 
at the discretion of the bishop, in order to warn the 
laity against particular dangers or to instruct them 
in particular truths, or to admonish the clergy as to 



some point or points of their priestly duty or the 
conduct of divine worship. The term also applies 
to letters issued by ecclesiastical bodies to the pas- 
tors under their jurisdiction, e.g., by a Presbyterian 
synod, and even to letters by the pastor of a 
church to the members. 

PASTORAL LIFE, HEBREW. 

I. QenezBl Dewription. 
II. The ProduotB. 
in. The Shepheids. 

L General Description: In Syria and the region 
eastward of that country it is chiefly the nomadic 
Bedouins whose caUtng is that of cattle-raising. 
In the desert, where the areas of pasturage and the 
watering-places vary with the time of year, stock- 
farming can be carried on only in a nomadic way. 
But in the permanently populated districts cattle 
have always been raised extensively. Many parts 
of Palestine are better adapted to cattle-raising than 
to agriculture; for instance, the arid steppes of 
South Judea, the region about the Dead Sea, and 
many hillsides which can not be terraced, where the 
sparse growth of grass in the spring will mMn tAJTi 
at least sheep and goats. The plains of Sharon and 
Jezreel, which are in part too marshy for cultiva- 
tion, also afford rich pasturage. The country east 
of the Jordan, in particular, has always been a land 
for grazing; to the south Mesha raised his enormous 
herds of sheep (II Kings iii. 4), and in the north 
were Bashan's famous ^e (Amos iv. 1). 

The people who f dlowed this pursuit (cf . the Tell 
Amama Letters for the pre-Iouelite period; see 
Amarna Tablets) when the country was in a high 
state of civilization were not nomadic Bedouins, but 
large owners both of herds and lands. They were 
kings and princes and the great in the land: David 
(I Chron. xxvii. 29-30), Absalom (II Sam. ziii. 23), . 
Uzziah (II Chron. xxvi. 10); or they were rich 
citizens and farmers like Nabal (I Sam. xxv. 2 
sqq.). The small farmers also had cattle, but the 
relation of cattle-raising to agriculture was not so 
intimate as it is, for instance, in Europe to-day. 
Besides, asses and camels were available for agri- 
cultural purposes. Still, the industry was of the 
highest significance to the people as a whole, and 
in the promises to the people prosperity in this di- 
rection was pledged (Deut. viii. 13, xxviii. 4; Jer. 
xxxi. 27, etc.). Legislation took particular account 
of cattle-raising; and the poetic language of the 
Bible is full of figures taken from the life of the 
shepherd. The princes were the shepherds of the 
people (II Sam. v. 2; Jer. xxiii. 2 sqq.); Israel was 
the flock of the Lord of hosts (Zech. x. 3), and 
Yahweh was the good shepherd (Ps. xxiii.). In the 
regions where herding was followed in place of agri- 
culture, nomadic life and customs continued longer 
than elsewhere. The Calebite branch of the Recha- 
bites particularly (I Chron. ii. 55) adhered to a 
nomadic life till the time of Jehu; and Jonadab, 
the founder of the Rechabites springing from Caleb, 
commanded his followers never to build houses but 
to dwell in tents, and never to adopt the agricul- 
tural life, but to live a pastoral life (Jer. xxxv.), 
thereby making a sharp protest against aU civilisa- 
tion (see RscHABms). 
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IL The ProductB; In Palestine, both anciently 
and in modem timesi "live stock," or pastortd 
property (milpneht " posBcasion '^ was composed 
principally of small cattle (fon). How important 
an item this is, even at present, may be perceived 
from statistics for the administrative district about 
Jerusalem, where, even following some years ot 
murrain, the report for 1905 shows 90,000 head, or 
forty-five to the square kilometer. These figures 
are below the actual count, since the local husband- 
men manage to prevent exact ret\uiis in order to 
lessen their taxes. Moreover, the district in ques- 
tion is perhaps the poorest in cattle, the coimtry 
east of the Jordan being much richer in this re- 
spect. Anciently the tale of flocks and herds was 
considerably more appreciable. The data that Job 
possessed 7,000 sheep and 1,000 oxen (Job i. 3), 
Nabal, 3,000 sheep and 1,000 goats (I Sam. xxv. 2), 
and that King Meaha paid an annual tribute of 
100,000 lambs and the wool of 100,000 sheep 
(II Kings iii. 4) are quite within the bounds of 
probability. 

The Palestinian sheep (se^*-" sheep "; 'ayU^ 
" ram "; rahd, " ewe "; kar, " fat lamb "; faUh, 
** unweaned lamb "; kebhe* or keaebh, " yearling 
lamb ") belongs mainly to the fat-tailed, broad- 
rumped species known as ovia laHcattdata, or pUU^ 
ura (cf. H. B. Tristram, Natural Hist, of the Bible, 
p. 143, London, 1867). It is of medium sise, with 
stout body, thin legs, fine crisp fleece, and a high- 
set nose. The color is usually white (Isa. i. 18; 
Dan. vii. 9; Ps. cxlvii. 16). The characteristic 
broad-tail weighs from eleven to thirty poimds. 
Another variety, similar to the Merino sheep, is 
found in North Palestine. Only the broad-tailed 
sheep is expressly mentioned in early times, since 
in eveiy account of sacrifice of a sheep that variety 
{'ayO) is designated for the purpose as being espe- 
ciaUy valuable and belonging to God (Ex. xxix. 32; 
Lev. iii. 9, vii. 3, etc.). At all periods, sheep were 
the most usual animals for daughter (I Sam. xxv. 
18; II Sam. xii. 4, etc.), although flesh food was 
not a frequent article of diet in ancient times. 
Sheep were also the most usual animals for sacri- 
fice (I Sam. vii. 9; Isa. i. 11; etc.). The ewes are 
especially prescribed for sin-offering and guilt- 
offering (Lev. iv. 32 sqq., v. 6), and in connection 
with the purification of lepers (Lev. xiv. 10). The 
ram was aocoimted a peculiarly worthy victim (Ex. 
xxix. 18), and is prescribed notably on occasion of 
great festival offerings, also as a guilt-offering (Lev. 
V. 15), and as the Nazirite's purifying oblation 
(Num. vi. 14). Together with the fledh, the fat 
milk is prized as food. Sheep-skins, slightly tanned, 
were used as mantles and wraps (see Dress, 
AND Ornament, Hebrew). The most valuable 
product was the wool, from which the commonest 
and the most important articles of dress were made 
(Lev. xiii. 47 sqq.; Ezek. xxxiv. 3, etc.)- For this 
reason sheep-shearing was conspicuously a time of 
rejoicing (I Sam. xxv. 4 sqq.; II Sam. xiiL 23 sqq.). 
This took place toward the end of April or the first 
of May. In the Bible this aninud is mentioned in 
numerous figures of speech; and its patience (Jer. 
xL. 19; Isa. liii. 7) and stupidity were proverbial 
(Num. xxvii. 17; I Kings xxii. 17; Isa. liii. 6). 



Along with sheep, the goat is also raised in many 
districts, being more numerous than sheep, espe- 
cially in mountainous and arid regions, since it 
thrives where sheep can hardly be sustained, climb- 
ing along the steepest precipices where no sheep can 
range. In the Old Testament, the goat is frequently 
embraced along with the sheep under the common 
designation zon (ut sup.); on the other hand, the 
goat's distinct importance is attested by a number 
of terms applying only to itself ('«, " goat "; *ittud' 
ea'ir, etc., " he-goat "; gedhi, " kid "). In Pales- 
tine, two species are bred; the prevailing kind be- 
ing the capra mambrica, with loosely drooping ears 
about eight inches long, smooth, sickle-shaped, re- 
cessive horns, and glossy black hair, both long and 
thick; In the north, on Mount Lebanon, two other 
varieties are found. Spotted goats are exceptional 
(Gen. XXX. 32 sqq.). More than half drop their 
yoimg in December and Januaiy, which is the most 
favorable season for the kids, because, after suck- 
ing for two months, they still have abundant spring 
pasture. About one-fifth bring forth in the spring 
(March to middle of April); the kids of this season 
still have plenty of milk from the dam, but do 
longer the subsequent abundance of grass. One- 
tenth bear in June and July, and the kids remain 
weak and small, having but little mOk from the 
dam, and finding too little grass. The young brought 
forth in autumn either die as soon as bom, or perish 
in miscarriage. Goats and sheep grazo toother, 
but the two flocks will then keep somewhat apart 
(cf. Matt. xxv. 32), as they do also at night. The 
goats are fond of climbing along the steeps and 
browsing the brushwood. Goat's flesh was more es- 
teemed in olden times than it is at present. In par- 
ticular the kid was relished (Gen. xxvii. 9; Judges vi. 
19, xiii. 15, XV. 1). The Israelites were forbidden to 
boil it in its mother's milk, the favorite way of pre- 
paring it in modem times (Ex. xxiii. 19). Goat milk 
was in general use (Pro v. xxvii. 27), the skins were 
used for making vessels for water, wine, etc., while 
the hair was woven into a coarse cloth suitable par- 
ticularly for tents (Ex. xxxvi.; Num. xxxi. 20; see 
Tent). The goat had value also for sacrifice. A 
he-goat might be used for either the burnt or the 
peace offering (Lev. i. 10, iii. 12, etc.), and was the 
animal usually required for the sin offering (Lev. 
iv. 23 sqq., v. 6, xvi. 5; Num. xv. 24, etc.). As a 
sacrificial offering the he-goat was always called 
ea'ir, " the hairy one," owing to the mythological 
belief that the hairy creature belonged to the dei- 
ties of the under world (see Demon, Demonish, 
§ 3). For this reason, it was a goat that was sent 
into the wilderness to Asazel on the Day of Atone- 
ment; and the wicked who are condemned to ever- 
lasting fire are the goats (Matt. xxv. 32 sqq.). The 
goat suggested to the poets many of their figures. 
The princes, as leaders of the people, are likened to 
the he-goats that go before the flock <Isa. xiv. 9, 
margin; Zech. x. 3, cf. Prov. xxx. 31; Jer. 1. 8), 
and unscrupulous rulers among the people are com- 
pared to violent he-goats that impose on the rest of 
the herd (Ezek. xxxiv. 19). 

Neat^oattle were collectively called bakar (^w 
is a shigle animal, 'eieph is " one broken to thi 
yoke "; par is a young but well-grown bullock 
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Buitable for sacrifice; parah " cow," 'egd " heifer," 
and 'eglah " calf," are other terms used). They re- 
quire good pasturage with abundant water, such as 
is afforded by the plains. As work-animals they 
were universally used by farmers. The breed found 
in the south to-day is rough and unattractive, and 
usually black or brown. In Galilee neat-cattle are 
light in color and of better stock. The first-men- 
tioned breed is the most ancient in Palestine. The 
East Indian cattle (boa bybalia) were not introduced 
till post-Biblical times. For ^e farmer neat-cattle 
were indispensable for plowing, harrowing, and 
threshing; were used also as beasts of burden; and 
were valued for purposes of slaughter. In early 
times beef was a more common element of diet than 
to-day, not for the small farmers, indeed, but for 
the rich in the cities (Gen. xviii. 7; I Sam. xxviii. 
24; Amos vi. 4; Luke xv. 30). Among animals 
used for sacrifice (q.v.) the ox or bullock was con- 
sidered the choicest, especially for festal occasions 
(Nimi. xxiii. 1 sqq.) and sin offerings (Ex. xxix. 1; 
Lev. iv. 3, 14; xvi. 3, 6, 11). 

m. Shepherds: The people whom the Old Testa- 
ment describes as shepherds are not those husband- 
men who keep a few head of large and small cattle 
for themselves; but rather such persons as follow 
herding for their principal vocation, i.e., the great 
proprietors such as Nabal, on the one hand, and on 
the other hand, the keepers of the flocks. The great 
owners did not personally attend to the care of the 
herd but employed their appointed keepers, or 
shepherds, who were usually free hired servants — 
less frequently, slaves. Their status in relation to 



the proprietor is minutely regulated in the law (cf . 
Ex. xxii. 4, 9-12; cf. Amos iii. 12; Gen. xxxi. 38; 
etc.); and in a manner substantially accordant 
with the primitive l^gal customs embodied in the 
code of Hammurabi (q.v.). The shepherd's calling 
wajB decidedly fatiguing (cf. Gen. xxxi. 40). He 
had to keep his chaiges together, to find the lost 
and strayed ones, to nurse the sick, bind up the 
woimded, cany Uie wearied lamb, draw water for 
his flock, protect them against wild beaats, etc. 
(Gen. xxxi. 38 sqq.; I Sam. xvii. 34 sqq.; Isa. xl. 
11 ; Ezek. xxxiv. 3-16). At evening the flocks were 
driven into folds and pens, constructed along rough 
stone walls, and affording protection against wild 
beasts (Gen. xlix. 14; Num. xxxii. 16, 24, 36; 
Judges V. 16; Ps. 1. 9; Mic. ii. 12; Hab. iii. 17). 
Wealthier proprietors erected watch-towers in the 
sheepfold (Gen. xxxv. 21; etc.). The shepherd's 
outfit was simple; a common shepherd's pouch for 
his victuals (I Sam. xvii. 40), a shepherd's rod (Mic. 
vii. 14), which was also his chief weapon, a sling (I 
Sam. xvii. 40), and the indispensable shepherd's pipe 
or flute (Judges v. 16). He was aided in his watch 
by sheep dogs (Job xxx. 1). I. Benzxngeh. 

Bxbuoobapht: H. B. Tristnin, Fauna and Flora of PcrfM- 
(ivM, London, 1884; idem. Natural Hittory oftU BAU, ut 
Bup.; R. F. Burton and C. F. T. Drake, Unoxplofnd Syria, 
i. 341-342. London. 1872; J. O. Wood, BibU AnimaU, ib. 
1883; L. Anderlind. in ZDPV, ix (1886). i. 73; E. Day, 
Social Life of ths HArewa, New York. 1901; V. Hehn. 
KtUiurpflamen und Hausthiere, Berlin, 1902; C. Hart, 
Fauna and Flora of Sinai, London. PEF; Bennnger, 
ArcMloloffi^ pp. 138-139; DB, i. 362. ii. 196-19e, ir. 
488^87; SB, i. 710-715. tt. 1742-45, iv. 444(M2; JS, 
iii. 626-827. ▼. 686, zi. 250-251, 284. 



. The Cura of Sools. 

Homan Catholio Interpretation (| 1). 

Principle and Pntctiae of the Re- 
formeiB (§2). 

Influence of Pietism and Modem 
Thought and Events (i 3). 

Cure of Souls the Duty of All 
Christians (S 4). 

Cooperation of Pastor and Con- 
gregation (( 5). 



PASTORAL THEOLOGT. 

Care of Souls Analogous, not to 

Pedagogy, but to Medicine ((6)- 
Means to be Adapted to Individual 

Needs (i 7). 
Paracletio or Consolatory Cure of 

Souls (i 8). 
Paideutio or Corrective Cure of 

Souls (I 9). 
Didactic or Instructive Cure of 

Souls (f 10). 



U. The Parish and Mlniitar. 
The Candidate (I 1). 
Relations of Pastoral Work to 

Preaohing (f 2). 
Pastoral Visits (i 3). 
Relations to Church Officers and 

Organisations (f 4). 
The Pastor's Study (| 5). 
The Sacraments and Devotional 

Meetings (f 6). 



Practical theology (q.v.), itself one of four divi- 
rnons of the science of theology (ex^getical, histor- 
ical, doctrinal or systematic, and practical), is di- 
vided into four parts, Homiletics (q.v.) catechetics 
(see Catbchesis, Catechetics), Liturgies (q.v.), 
and poimenics or pastoral theology, with which last 
this article is concerned. 

L The Cure of Souls: [The expression ''cure 
(i.e., care) of souls " (Lat. cura animarum), orig- 
inally a technical term of canon law, is defined as 
" the activity for the salvation of immortal souls in 
a definite, prescribed locality, exercised in conform- 
ity with the laws given by God and the Church and 
resting on legitimate commission " (KL, xi. 62). 
The phrase is now used in English chiefly by the 
Roman Catholio and Anglican Qiurches, connoting 
the charge on a priest or dergsnnan to supply the 
spiritual needs of his parishionera, and implying 
especially the right of administering the sacraments. 
On this ground benefices are distinguished as those 



with and those without the cure of souls {curata and 
rum curata; see Benefice.)] 

The cure of souls in the wider sense is the foun- 
dation and aim of all vital activities of the Church 
both toward those within and those without the fold. 
A dl^a^inction is made between the cure of souls in a 
comprehensive and a narrower sense, the former 
excited over the congregation or church as a whole, 
the latter having as its object the individual mem- 
bers of the congregation. Of the several terms which 
have been used to designate the special cure of souls 
as a distinct theological discipline, poimenics (from 
the Gk. pfrivfOn, " a shepherd, pastor ") seems esp^ 
cially commendable. 

The dischaige of the pastoral cure is interpreted 
according to the conception of the spiritual offioe 
and its relation to the congregation; herein eon* 
sists the fundamental difference as to the euxe of 
souls in the Roman Catholio and in the Evangelieal 
Churches. The Roman priest is the organ of the 
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hierarchy which is over the people, i.e., the "Church " 
in the narrow sense of the word. He is vicar of his 

bishop, as the bishop is vicar of the 

z. Ronum pope, and the pope is vicar of Christ. 

Catholic In- He has to exercise the functions of 

terpretation. God, of the pope, of the bishop, with 

reference to the aggregate of Uie Ro- 
man Catholics who constitute his parish. The 
parish, however, is an accidental and contingent 
fraction of the Church as a whole; the con- 
ception of the organised and independent single 
congregation is foreign to the Roman canon law. 
The priest is sharply distinguished from his parish 
and stands high above all the laity, being conse- 
crated beyond repeal, and empowered with the keys 
of heaven and hell. The discharge of his spiritual 
cure is not dependent on his personality or on his 
religious and moral characteristics, but on the 
canonical execution of the law and institutions of 
the constituted Church. He rules the souls, is lord 
over consciences, is judge of the soul; and the cure 
of souls and church discipline become one and the 
same thing because each is exercised through the 
confessional. The eternal blessedness of the Roman 
Catholic is dependent upon the voluntary confession 
of known open or secret mortal sins, together with 
the confession of all other sins, if asked by the priest. 
After confession the priest absolves from all manner 
of guilt; herein he has unlimited control over soub. 
See Parish and Pabtoh. 

Through the Reformation, new principles, in 
accordance with the Gospel, were revealed for the 
cure of souls. The Church is recognised as the 
" congregation of saints," the clerical priesthood 
and with it all hierarchy disappears, a twofold 

morality is no longer offered. The 

2. Principle condition of salvation for all alike is 

and Practise faith alone, which is aroused and 

of the R»- nourished by the preaching of the 

formers, word; the sacraments are effective not 

ex apere aperato, but ethically in union 
with the word; Holy Scripture is accessible to 
all; and the moral forces of the home, of marriage, 
of the State, science and art, and the like, are freed 
from the rule of the Church and recognized as allies 
of the Church. But the new principle was not car- 
ried through. It is true that the Reformers indi- 
vidually, in their correspondence and expressed 
opinions, manifested a conception of the cure of 
souls which was exceedingly fruitful and evangel- 
ically free and profound ; but in the Lutheran Church 
officially the field of the cure of souls remained pri- 
vate confession, transferred from Rome, in closer 
connection with the Lord's Supper. Luther him- 
self sets forth the principle that private confession 
is voluntary and free; but it was introduced in 1528, 
and was then made a part of church discipline, and 
was even enforced by the secular authorities. Again, 
in the Reformed Church of Calvin and Johannes a 
Lasco, after Butzer's tract Von der waren Seelsorge 
und dem rechten Hirtendienst (1538), the cure of souls 
and ecclesiastical discipline were one. Only they 
were not, as in the Lutheran Church, accepted re- 
luctantly, as evidence of the rule of the clergy over 
the congregation, but rather they were desired by 
the congregation as an indispensable and salutary 



matter, and were exercised by all members of the 
congregation reciprocally. At Geneva in 1550, Cal- 
vin introduced the " regular and stated visitation 
at the home," and it is still retained in strict Re- 
formed congregations, where the official " visita- 
tion " by the pastor and an elder is distinguished 
from the pastor's friendly social caUs. Private con- 
fession, however, in the Reformed Church was left 
free to the individual, and so continues to-day. 

In the Lutheran Church, it was only under the 

influence of pietism that the cure of souls and church 

discipline became separated. Spener called for an 

increase in the number of pastors, the institution 

of districts for the pastoral char^ge, and 

3. Influence the assignment of elders to assist in the 
of Pietism pastoral cure (Theologisehe Bedefiken, 

and Modem i. 2, 3, 10; Pia denderia, chap, n.; 
Thought CofMia et fudicia theoloffioa, L 3, 4). 

and Events. His worthy opponent Valentin Ldscher, 
in Dresden, agreed with him in de- 
manding a pastor for every thousand church mem- 
bers, in requesting the keeping of an exact register 
of all parishioners, the appointment of deacons for 
the care of the poor, and the institution of regular 
household pastoral visits (Unackuldige Nackrichten, 
1703). These were reconmiended also by A. H. 
Francke (CoUegium ^ jxutoraU, 1713, 1714, 1743). 
Unfortunately pietism (even Valentin Gros^gebauer, 
so early as 1661) associated the necessity for the 
special cure of souls with the deplorable condition 
of Christianity, and thereby aroused new distrust 
in the congregations; from which not even a 
Schleiermacher could free himself in his day. The 
conception of the special cure of souls in the Church 
was first clarified, and its exercise filled with Evan- 
gelical spirit, through the efforts of the Innere Mis- 
sion (q.v.), through the religious and moral evils 
that were revealed diuing the revolutionary years 
of the middle of the nineteenth century, and through 
the industrial development, which has brought such 
grave social embarrassments in its train. 

The reconstructive thoughts in respect to the 

origin of the spiritual office and its relation to the 

congregation which Luther expressed in 1520 in his 

tract An den chrisUichen Adel have become in some 

degree the common property of Evan- 

4. Cure of gelical theology. The spiritual office 
Souls the is a logically and moraUy neoessaiy 

Duty of All product of the universal priesthood 
Christians, within the religious community, where- 
in the salutary fellowship of the 
" Church " manifests itself. The proclaiming of 
the divine word and administration of the sacrsr 
ments necessaiy to the attainment, preservation, 
and consummation of the possession of salvation, 
which the spiritual office has to execute publicly in 
the Church and in the name of the Church by di- 
vine right, is likewise by divine right the duty and 
privilege of every Evangelical Christian within his 
proper sphere and the limits to be observed for the 
sake of ecclesiastical order. It is also the duty and 
right of aU Christians, according to their station, to 
exercise a special cure of souls among one another. 
This is grounded upon the naturally necessary in- 
fluence which in evexy community one member 
exerts upon the other, the individual upon the com- 
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munity, and the community upon the individual; 
whence anses the Christian's duty to exert his in- 
fluence in keeping with the Gospel, and to discover 
corruptive influences, from the two motives of as- 
serting his ethical personality and that of brotherly 
love. Both these motives are the more imperative 
as the needs of others are greater or our position or 
calling is the more responsible (cf. Hanleland, in 
bibliography, chap, x., pp. 208 sqq., also pp. 299 
sqq., 326 sqq.). 

The pastor, in performing his duty in the special 
cure of souls, must use all cooperative agencies 
and make them work harmoniously. Since there 
is no legal obligation on the layman to seek and 
accept the cure of souls, the pastor can accomplish 
his purpose only as he holds the confidence of the 
members of the congregation; in pro- 
5. Coop- portion as they willingly recognize the 
enitk>n of exemplary quality of his religious and 
Pastor and moral character, and have no doubt of 
Congrega- his wisdom in die cure of souls. This 
tion. means that the pastor must be an 
example for the congregation (I Pet. 
V. 3), and must obtain the requisite wisdom by an 
exact acquaintance with the congregation and a 
psychological imderstanding of individualities. He 
must regard as under the '' seal of the confessional " 
communications imparted to him in order to pro- 
ciue his counsel, comfort, or instruction, his duty 
in this respect being qualified only by the fact that 
he recognizes the culpability of silence in case of 
high treason; in case of contemplated crime; and in 
case of averting the consequences of perpetrated 
crime. The personal responsibility and self-train- 
ing of every Christian are taken for granted; hence 
if some laymen feel that their participation in the 
special cure of souls might be an infringement of 
lU)erty and attempt at guardianship, it does not 
necessarily signify disparagement of the Christian 
life or a defective conception of the Church. The 
question whether action should wait for request 
or proceed spontaneously (at the pastor's initia- 
tive) is a practical one; it is the duty of him who 
would care for souls to know all members of the 
congregation, and many spiritual conditions arise 
which exclude the possibility of a request for help. 
The special cure of souls in the Church does not 
stand on an analogous footing with pedagogy; for 
the latter is grounded upon the difference between 
the mature and knowing and the inmiature and 
imknowing, and becomes redundant in proportion 
as the self-training of the pupil grows effective. 
Although in every congregation Uiere will be a 
larger or smaller number of members whose relation 
to the pastor is really that of pupils to teacher, the 
pastor is not the authoritative master, since the 
entire spiritual charge rests upon con- 
6. Cure of fidence in the pastor, and self-training 
Souls Analo- no less than personal responsibility 
gous not to remains the postulated basis of the 
Pedagogy, cure of souls everywhere. Indeed the 
but to aim of the spiritual charge is not eccl&- 
Medicine, siastical punctilio or moral independ- 
ence, but the ideal elevation of the re- 
ligious and moral life according to Matt. v. 48; Phil, 
ii 6; Col. i. 28; Eph. iv. 13; Rom. viii 29. The 



proper analogy for the ciu^e of souls is the practise 
of medicine. However, the attitude of the spiritual 
adviser toward the members of the congregation is 
not that of the whole to the sick, but of the one who 
knows the means of salvation to the one in need of 
them, and the pastor himself is one of the needy. 
The charismal ^ts of the spiritual adviser, like the 
functions of the physician, are diagnostic and thera- 
peutic. In diagnosis, the three fundamental psy- 
chological faculties come into play; the knowing 
property of the intellect in its teachableness; the 
esthetic or perceptive property of feeling in the ac- 
tive religious life on its emotional side; the moral 
force of the will, in its unalterable state of readi- 
ness to render every possible service in the spiritual 
cure. The question as to the categories of treat- 
ment (therapeutics) in the spiritual cure, is also to 
be answered by going back to the three fundamental 
psychological faculties. The emotional life needs 
the spiritual cure in suffering; the will, on occasion 
of sinning; the intellect, in the erring man; and 
accordingly the categories of the spiritual cure be- 
come the paracletic or consolatory, the paideutic 
or corrective, and the didactic or instructive. But 
since there is no isolated fundamental faculty, but 
all three fundamental faculties always interact, so 
likewise the suffering of men is always more or less 
complicated with sin and error; the sin of man, with 
suffering and error; the error of man, with suffering 
and sin. From the complication of suffering with 
sin arises the inclination toward languishing in 
resignation or carelessness, and toward extravagant 
complaint and accusation: through complication 
with error, the inclination to nurse delusions. From 
the complication of sin with suffering arises the re- 
demptive need; with error, the redemptive capacity 
(Luke xxiii. 34; Acts iii. 17; I Cor. ii. 8). The com- 
plication of error with suffering begets willingness to 
receive instruction; with sin, the guilt of error 
(Luke xii. 47, 48) by enhancing the fault of intel- 
lect into error of conscience, or a morally wrong atti- 
tude in respect to recognition of the truth. 

Suffering, siiming, erring men are not to be re- 
garded as exceptional in the congregation. There 
is no human behig who does not suffer; the spiritual 
adviser can take to himself II Cor. i. 
7. Means to 3-4 (see Suffering). There is no 
be Adapted human being who does not sin (I John 
to Individ- i. &-10) ; the spiritual adviser is at best 
ual Needs, a pardoned siimer. There is no human 
being who does not err so long as he 
strives; the spiritual adviser is not infallible, and 
must wait for perfected knowledge (I Cor. xiii. 8- 
12). However, the universality of suffering, sin- 
ning, erring, does not abrogate the individuality of 
every particular instance of suffering, sinning, er- 
ring. Hence all mechanical procedure on the spir- 
itual adviser's part is of evil counsel; only specific 
procedure is admissible. For this proper applica- 
tion of the means of the spiritual cure to the indi- 
vidual contingency, Nicholas Hemming, in 1566, in 
his work Pastor aive pastoris optimua vivendi agendique 
modus, coined the masterly expression Orthotomia. 
The expression coimects itself with II Tim. ii. 15: 
" rightly dividing (R. V. handling aright or [maig.] 
holding a straight course in) the word of truth." 
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Tlie branch of tbe cure of aouk dealing with the 
Buffering man is the paraoletio or oonaolatory. Real 
comfort or joyful confidence is procured by the con- 
lotion that suffering experienced in 
& Paiadetic the way of restrictions of life, pain, loss, 
or Consola- is intended, by the will of God, to be- 
tofy Cure of come gain, joy, advancement. This it 
Souls. becomes through faith, in the Gospel 
sense of the term, which is proved in 
patience, confirmed in prayer (Rom. viii. 28; II Cor. 
iv. 16-18; Heb. xii.). In each instance, according 
to the sufferer's individuality and history, the suf- 
fering leads to sobering reflection or to d^ance and 
despair, to friendly mildness or to stubborn egoism. 
Accordingly the applied consolation must mani- 
fest itself either as an alleviating and assusging 
force, or as an admonitory and corrective power. 
Tbe question as to the pastor's duty in preparing 
the siek for death is to be answered on like princi- 
ples. The medieval visitation of the sick went to 
extremes in this matter; the elaborate confession 
and the terrors of death and judgment were made 
its chief feature. According to the Evangelical con- 
ception, preparation for death consists in aiding the 
tkk to a state of composure, because death means 
no loss, but gain for the Christian ; and the like spirit 
should pervade the entire sphere of the visitation 
of the sick, whether there be express reference to 
approaching death or not. 

Special mention is necessary of the means of 
treatment of the spiritually sick (of. Ktetlin, pp. 
314-315 and the bibliography cited p. 334; H. 
ROmer, Paychiatrie und Seelwrge, Berlin, 1899). 
The number of these patients increases in serious 
proportions, and certain milder forms, which when 
unassisted are somewhat portentotis, confront the 
pastor frequently. Not in every instance, indeed, 
has he to deal with spiritual diseases, but rather 
with nervous impairment. The spiritual adviser 
must confine hiniself to his proper province, and 
banish the thought of competing with the physician. 
In conversation with the spiritually sick he should 
direct the patient's interest toward new topics, and 
seek to occupy his thoughts with friendly contem- 
plations. The pastor's religious task recedes while 
the malady increases and stays at its height, but 
comes to the front so soon as convalescence has be- 
gun. More difficult is the pastor's task during in- 
cipient illness, in that the afflicted are wont to 
oppose every phase of pathological treatment. 
Moral laxity, that can be corrected only by ethical 
treatment, sometimes— especially during the period 
of development — ^makes itself known by physical 
disorders, which seem to be the physician's concern; 
but many nervous conditions are to be repressed by 
earnest will-power or moral decision. 

The paideutic, or corrective cure of soub has to do 
with sinning num, and is to be classified as prophy- 
lactic, or preventive, and epistreptic, or converting. 
(1) Since nearly all transgressions and crimes go 
back to defective home training, and since the 
most effectual forces of integrity are the imponder- 
able impressions wrought by the mentsl, rdigious, 
and morsl atmosphere of the parents' house, the 
prophylactic cure of souls will direct itself in first 
instanoe to the parental homci partly through the 



channel of public worship, partly by household 
visits,' partly in connection with the schoc^ by dis- 
semination of wholesome educational principles 
among the parents. Direct prophy- 
g. Paideutic lactic cure of souls begins in the relig- 
or Correct- ious or, in this connection, ecclesiastical 
ive Cure of instruction of youth. Here, too, con- 
Souls, fidence is the condition of fruitful activ- 
ity, — confidence of the young in their 
pastor, which is procured by the pastor's confidence 
in them, manifesting itself in fatherly thoughtful- 
ness, in comprehension of youth, in earnestness and 
firmness combined with forbearance and patience, 
as well as in his guidance to religious and moral in- 
dependence of decision. The prophylactic spiritual 
charge has its most difficult task in the guidance, 
safeguarding, and strengthening of youth from the 
age of fifteen to twenty-five. Young people should 
be gathered informally and freely; entertainment 
and instruction are to be offered in the best forms 
at command; and the aid of the experienced and 
proficient is to be invited with grateful pleasure. 
(2) The epistreptic or converting cure of souls has 
to do with acute cases of sin and with chronic states 
of sin, whether these have become openly offensive 
or not. It is the specific field of the Roman saora- 
ment of penance, and of the judicial office of the 
priest. The Evangelical spiritual adviser must re- 
nounce all judgment in respect to moral worthiness 
or un worthiness in estimating the personal guilt and 
character of the sizmer, because he is no fathomer 
of the heart. 

It is not the pastor's office to judge the sirmer, 
but to assist him toward conversion and newness of 
life; and he will the better succeed, the more he 
realises that only God's merciful guidance has pre- 
served him from similar falling. According to the 
Augsburg Confession (Art. xii.) the pastor's aim in 
correction may be reached in three ways: (1) By 
securing acknowledgment of the sin. Various means 
are necessary to l^ld the siimer to this condition; 
in every instance the dominating religious and moral 
susceptibilities already latent in him must be ap- 
pealed to. (2) By inducing repentance in the form 
of contrition, and " saving faith." False contrition 
broods over the external consequence of sin; true 
contrition, over the guilt and misery of sin itself. 
Contrition alone begets despair and desperation, 
and not until combined with the " saving faith " 
does it lead to " godly sorrow " (II Cor. vii. 10), 
when it thereby honors God by accounting his grace 
to have been shown in the forgiveness of sin, as it 
also accounts all the guilt and misery the sinner's 
own. (3)- " Then should follow good works which 
are fruits of repentance." " Good works " are the 
new life of the one converted. The pastor has to 
offer protection and encouragement; protection 
against temptation from former companions in sin, 
sgainst seductive false religion; encouragement to 
sturdy decision, to bear the consequences of faults; 
he should also help to make these consequences 
endurable, warn against undue security, aid the 
convert to stand firmly against relapses, and, it 
may be, remove him to a good enviroiunent. 

The didactic cure of souls endeavors, by means of 
instruction, to correct ignoranoei half-knowledgo 
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and oonodt, intelleetual error and error of con- 
Bcience, i»erstition and unbelief; it miniflters to 
the need of a deeper grasp of Evangelical truth, 
and tries to counteract doubt in its 
zow Didactic multiplied forms. Here transition is 
or Instruct made from the special cure of souls to 
iva Cure of the general (preaching), and the latter 
Sottls. is concerned mainly ^lith opposing un- 
belief and doubt (see Homiletics). For 
the difficulties which disturb the one who does not 
yet believe and the one who no longer believes, as 
likewise the refractory believer, the wrestling one, 
the one doubting because of his very need of faith, 
as well as the irreligious one coquetting with his 
doubts, will only seldom confront the special spir- 
itual adviser, deriving, as they do, from spiritual 
pertiu'bations imiversal in their nature and rooted 
in very ancient problems, though modern in form. 
As they actually arise, however, they are for the 
most part so distinctive and have originated so 
largely out of the most minutely specialized sciences 
or the great aggregate of polite literature, that the 
didactic spiritual adviser can operate on solid ground 
only within very restricted limits. But that man- 
ner of preaching the Gospel which takes into ac- 
count the grade of culture and the known needs of 
the congregation; the upbuilding of Christian per- 
sonalities in the congregation who shall reveal the 
power of the Gospel in speech and conduct, in char- 
acter and action; these are forces which have 
waxed wholesome for all unbelief and doubt. 

E. C. ACHBLIB. 

XL The Parish and the Minister: For the history 
of the parish see Parish and Pastor. An ecclesi- 
astical body or authority, in permitting a candidate 
for the ministry to pass as approved by it, gives its 
verdict upon his fitness for the serv- 
z. The ice. That verdict is endorsed by the 

Candidate, caU of a church and congregation to 
the candidate to become their pastor, 
or, in case of the- episcopal churches, by appoint- 
ment to a charge. The call of a church and congre- 
gation, when accepted, involves reciprocal obliga- 
tions. These obligations are represented, but can 
not be fully expressed, much less can they be lim- 
ited by the terms of the call; for the church and 
congregation owe the pastor, and the pastor owes 
them, more than can be put into any writing. The 
call made and accepted is a contract, but it is more 
than that. Not only must it be fulfilled on both 
sides with businesslike fidelity, but it must be ful- 
filled in the largeness of the spirit of mutual Christian 
love. 

The true minister will never be a place-seeker. 
Absolute personal consecration to Christ and to his 
kingdom is fundamental to the true idea of an Evan- 
gelical ministry. Considerations of adaptation and 
of family ties must have weight; but always should 
predominate the question, " Lord, what will thou 
have me to do ? " 

Once settled in a parish, the pastor needs, not 
only power in the piUpit, but also power to reach 
and sway men by personal contact and influence. 
Preaching prepare the way for pastoral work; 
and pastoral work inspires and guides and warms 
the preaching, and gives it practical adaptation 



and power. The true pastor finds the themes of 

his sermons among his people, rather than in his 

own tastes and tendencies; and so he preaches, not 

for himself, but for his hearers. If 

2. Relations for preaching, talent is first, and tact 
of Pastoral is second, for pastoral work, tact is 

Work to first, and talent is second; piety being 
Preaching, equally necessary in both relations. 

Tact is defined as " a finer love ": it is 
of the heart; and, other things being equal, the 
heart that is the warmest will have the most of that 
address, facility, and skill which we call tact. The 
large' and general relation of the preacher to his 
congregation as a whole becomes in the pastor a 
personal and an individual relation to each mem- 
ber of the flock, without regard to condition or 
character. This involves the dealing with a great 
variety of natures, each one of whom is a separate 
and a sacred responsibility to the pastor. The 
work is endless. There are always some souls in 
need of personal ministrations. Men are reached 
and saved one by one, and not in mass. The preacher 
must be a pastor to gather in one by one Uie souls 
to whom he has spoken from the pulpit the words 
of truth. As the pastor goes among the people, 
what he is wfll condition what he says: his charac- 
ter and life will help or hinder his work. "The 
visible rhetoric *' of the minister's daily conduct is 
more decisive in influence than the audible rhetoric 
of his sermons. Clerical affectations and assump- 
tions can no longer deceive or awe the people: 
there must be in the pastor a simple, transparent 
manliness sanctified by the love of Christ, and yet 
only the more intensely human because Christly. 
Scholarly tastes and hx^its must be watched, lest 
they disqualify for genial and effective converse 
with the common people. The scholarly must be 
qualified by the Christly, then the small courtesies, 
which are of such value in the commerce of society, 
wfll not be neglected, and love will make the pas- 
tor a gentleman, welcome to every household and 
heart. Meanwhile the course of preaching should 
correspond with the course of pastoral labor, begin- 
ning at the center of the church, and working out- 
ward toward those who are farthest from the truth. 
There will be morbid Christians, given to too much 
introspection, who make the radical mistake which 
Hamman has characterised as " the attempt to feel 
thought, and to comprehend feeling." Such spir- 
itual egoism can be cured only by Christian work. 
The morbid Christian must stop feeling his own 
pulse, and go out into the vineyard, and try to win 
souls for Christ: there can be little spiritual health 
and vigor without such work. Hence that pastor 
will be the most successful, who, instead of tr3ring 
to do all the work of the parish himself, strives to 
enlist and stimulate the members of the church to 
work with him as their appointed leader. 

There is an old saying, as trite as true, ** A house- 
going minister makes a church-going people." The 

work of pastoral visitation should 

3. Pftstond be oystematiied. A " oalling-book " 
Visits. should be kept, in which, with the 

name of each family, the names of tiie 
children should be recorded. The date of each eall 
should be entered, so that the pastor can learn at 
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any time where his next calls should be made. Only 
in this way can thoroughness, regularity, and im- 
partiality be secured in the visitation of the peo- 
ple. The pastor in these calls should aim to enter 
into the sympathies of the people, to know their 
home life, and to win their confidence and affection. 
Besides this general visitation there should be 
special calls made upon the sick and the afflicted. 
The tenderness and the sympathy of Christ as 
toward the suffering, and the words of promise, 
of counsel, and of comfort with which the Bible 
abounds, wiU suggest to the true pastor how he 
should minister among the sick and the sorrowing. 
Such calls should be short and frequent, and the 
words spoken should be few and carefid. Other 
special calls must be made to reach particular cases 
of spiritual need. As soon as may be, the pastor 
should inform himself concerning the spiritual con- 
dition of every member of his congregation. His 
work should begin with the officers of the church, 
to enlist them in active cooperation; then the mem- 
bership of the church should be roused to prayer 
and labor; then Christians outside of the church 
should be m^ged no longer to delay confessing Christ. 
By this method of working from the center out- 
ward, by the time he comes to seek those who are 
without Christ (beginning with the thoughtful, then 
approaching the careless, and then the skeptical), 
the pastor will find that the way has been prepared 
for him. There are such varieties of temperament, 
disposition, character, and condition, that the pas- 
tor must break from bondage to himself and to his 
experience, and learn to judge men in themselves, 
making large and generous allowances for differ- 
ences that come of nature or of education, of ante- 
cedents or of present circumstances. In order to do 
this, he must be a many-sided man, always study- 
ing in a docile way the endlessly varied manifestar 
tations of himian nature. He must be stimulated 
and sustained in his systematic pastoral work, not 
by natural personal attractions, but by divine mo- 
tives. He ciiould school himself to see in each soul 
a special responsibility, for which he must account 
to Christ. He should see men, not in the common 
human way, but as made in the image of God, and 
as redeemed by the blood of the Son of God. This 
will make the pastor impartial, and faithful to all; 
and so his parochial work will not depend upon 
fitful impulses, but will be sustained by the deep- 
est and divinest principles. 

There are special relations which the pastor sus- 
tains to the officers of the church and congregation 

and to the heads or leaders in tibe or- 

4. Relations ganized work of the parish. The trus- 

to Church tees, or those in chaige of the secular 

Officers and interests of the congregation, may ask 

Organiza- counsel of him, and then he should give 

tions. it; but he should not interfere with 

them, always recognizing the principle 
that business men should manage the business in- 
terests of the parish. The pastor's relations to the 
spiritual officers of the church should be cordial and 
confidential. He should not dictate to them, but 
rather counsel with them, treating them with stud- 
ied respect and consideration, while niaintaining 
hia personal independence. As to the heads or lead- 



ers in the oiganized work of the church, the general 
rule is, that the pastor should be loyal to their lead- 
ership, and should show respect for the positions 
they have been appointed to occupy. The Sunday- 
school should be under the care of the spiritual offi- 
cers of the church, and the same may be said of the 
choir, or the conductors of the music. But it would 
be inexcusable egoism in the pastor to demand that 
the devotional music in the Sunday worship should 
be adapted only to his individual taste and culture, 
and not rather to the average taste and culture of 
the whole congregation. The pastor should visit 
both the choir and the Sunday-schod in the spirit 
of courteous Christian sympathy with the depart- 
ments of church life there represented. There may 
be within the church oiganizations for varied Chris- 
tian work; such as young people's associations, 
young men's Christian associations, Dorcas or sew- 
ing societies, missionary societies, foreign and home; 
and to the leaders in these organisations the rela- 
tions of the pastor are always delicate, and some- 
times difficult. It is a question how far it is wise to 
multiply organizations within the church; since 
the church is itself the divinely appointed organiza- 
tion as against aU evil, and for all good. The be- 
nevolences of the church constitute an important 
part of public worship. The pastor should keep 
himself informed concerning all the aggressive woiic 
of the church, so that he can inform his people, and 
should study methods of reaching their hearts, so 
as to make them feel the claims of Christ in all de- 
partments of his work. They should be taught, not 
only that giving is worship, but that, under exist- 
ing conditions, it is doubtful whether there can be 
true and acceptable worship imless the offerings 
of the heart and the lips are accompanied, some- 
times at least, if not always, by the generous offer- 
ings of the hand. 

There is a danger in almost every parish, that 
the people will demand more frequent calls or visits 

than the pastor can make consistently 
5. The with what he owes to his study and 
Pastor's pulpit. There should be a careful di- 
Study. vision of time between the claims of 

the study and the demands for house- 
hold visitation. Five hours a day at least should 
be kept sacred for reading, study, and writing. Dur- 
ing these hours, besides what is required for the 
preparations for Sunday, some portion of time 
should be given to systematic courses of study. The 
time thus devoted should be protected in all possi- 
ble ways from unnecessary interruptions. To be a 
good pastor, a minister must be a good preacher; 
and the converse is equally true, — to be a good 
preacher, a minister must be a good pastor. Noth- 
ing in the way of activity and zeal can take the 
place of systematic, close, sustained study; and 
no amount of study can take the place of systema- 
tic house-to-house visitation. The two depart- 
ments of work, pulpit and parochial, must not con- 
flict, but be proportionate, harmonious, and mutu- 
ally subsidiaiy. There should be preparation in 
the study, not only for preaching, but also for the 
other parts of public worship. The Scripture read- 
ing should be, in spirit and manner, instructive and 
interesting. The hymns should be selected with 
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care, not merely to enforce the lesson of the ser- 
mon, but mainly to kindle and express the devo- 
tions of the people. There should be thoughtful 
preparation for leading the people in prayer, so 
that the actual condition of the congregation and 
of the coimtry may be represented in the thanks- 
givings and supplications of the sanctuary. 

The sacraments of the church involve some spe- 
cial psstoral obligations. As to baptism, the pastor 
should know the condition and habits of his people. 

He should know what parents have 

6. The Sac- had their children baptized, and he 

laments and should kindly and faithfully instruct 

Devotk>nal such parents as to their covenant privi- 

MeetingB. leges and obligations; and, with those 

parents who are neglecting this ordi- 
nance for themselves and for tiieir children, he 
should remonstrate, urging them to the performance 
of their duty. As to the Lord's Supper, the pastor 
should exercise the greatest care, lest, on the one 
hand, he may be the means of admitting to the 
ordinance those who are not truly regenerated; or, 
on the other hand, he may repel or restrain those 
timid and doubting Christians who need that spir- 
itual refreshment which Christ gives only at his 
table. The celebration of the sacramental feast 
should be made bright and hopeful, self and sin 
disappearing, for the time, in the ascendency of the 
exalted Christ. The prayer-meeting, or, as it is 
sometimes called, the conference-meeting, under 
the sole conduct of the pastor, it is to be feared, is 
fast changing into a mere lecture, and so is losing 
its social character. It is a question whether it is 
better that the prayer-meeting should be conducted 
by the pastor, or by such of the officers and mem- 
bers of the church as have the spirituality, the tact 
and skill, to make this social service both interest- 
ing and profitable. No one method should con- 
strain the liberty of the pastor in this relation: a 
variety of methods is more conducive to the fresh- 
ness and e£fectivene6s of this important service. 
A schedule of topics may be prepared, printed, and 
distributed, so that the people will know from week 
to week the theme that will be considered. Ques- 
tions may be sent in to the pastor to be answered 
in the prayer-meeting. A course of familiar ex- 
position, if not too long or labored, may be tried 
with profit. The pastor should be bound by no 
method, but should impress his people with the 
deep significance, sacredness, and power of imited 
prayer. 

Unselfish consecration, the love of men for Christ's 
sake, power in the pulpit, tact, tenderness, a pro- 
found knowledge of human nature, and a ChrisUike 
manliness, are the fundamental necessities to suc- 
cess in pastoral work. Thomas S. Hastings. 

Bibuoorapht: On the cure of souls consult: H. A. Ktatlin, 
DieLdirevonderSeeUartfe, Berlin, 1906; R. Hooker, Eeden- 
tuHeal Polity t V., Ixzz. 2, in Worka, ed. Keble, London, 1845; 
R. Field, Of the Church, book v., chap. 28, Cambiidae, 
1852; C. Wyss, Eiwa$ vom Kern und Stem der Sedeorge^ 
Basel, 1858; J. H. Blunt. Didwnofy of Doctrinal and Hie- 
torieal TheoloaUf pp. 179-180, London, 1870; A. Schweiier, 
Die Lehre von der Sedeorge, Leipsic, 1875; F. L. Stein- 
meyer. Die apexieUe Sedaorge in ihrem VerfUiUniaa tur 
oeneraUen, Berlin. 1878; F. Probst. Theorie der SeeUorge, 
Breslau. 1883; W. Cramer, Die apoatoliaehe Seelaorge, 
DOhnen^ 1889; J. M. Watson, Cure of Soula, New York, 



1896; A. Hardeland. Geachiehie der apedeUen Sedeorge, 
Beiiin, 1897-98; H. Bechtolsheimer, Die Seelaorge in der 
Induatriegemeinde, Gdttingen, 1907; W. Cunninsham, 
The Citre of SouU, New York, 1908; K. Heaselbaeher, l>ie 
Seelaorge auf dem Dorfe, Qdttingen. 1908; P. Du fiois, 
Paychie Treatment of Nervoua Diaordera, 6th ed.. New 
York, 1909; H. Bechtolsheimer, Die Sedaorge in der Inr 
duatriegemeinde, Qdttincen, 1909; W. W. Webb. The 
Cure ofSoula; a Manual for the Clergy, 2d ed., Milwaukee, 
1910. Consult also the monthly, Die Seelaorge in Theorie 
und Praxia, Leipsic, 1896 sqq. 

On the general subject of pastoral theology the litem- 
ture is immense, much being indicated imder P&actical 
Tbboloot (q.v.). The foLk>wing list is but a selection: 
A clsssic is G. Herbert's A Pried to the Temple^ new ed., 
by H. C. Beeching, Oxfoid, 1898; A. Vinet, Theologie 
paatorale, Paris, 1889, Eng. transl., of earlier ed., Eklin- 
burgh, 1855, new issue, Nashville, 1875; J. H. Blunt. 
Directorium Paatorale; Principlea and Practice of Paaloral 
Work tn the Church of England, London, 1864; J. W. 
Burgon, A Treatiee on the Paetoral Office, London, 1864; 
A. Oxenden, The Paetoral Office; iU Dutiea, DifficuUiea, 
and ProepecU, London, 1864; A. F. Douglass, The Paetor 
and hie People; Diecuaeiona on Minieterial Life and Char- 
acter, London, 1868; D. P. Kidder, The Chriatian Pae- 
tanUe; ita Character, ReaponaOtUitiea, and Dutiee, New 
York, 1871; A. F. C. Vihnar, Lehrbuch der Paatoraltheoh- 
gie, GQteraloh, 1872; P. Fairbaim, Paetoral Theology, 
Edinburgh, 1875; W. L5he, Der evangdieche Oeietliche, 2 
vols., GQtersloh, 1876; W. G. T. Shedd, Homiletiea and 
Paaloral Theology, New York, 1876; T. Murphy, Paetoral 
Theology: the Paetor in the varioua Dutiee of hie Office, 
Philadelphia, 1877; G. T. BedeU, The Paetor, Philadelphia. 
1880; J. Amberger, Paatoraltheologie, 3 vols., Regens- 
buig. 1888-86; J. H. Hoppin, Padoral Thet^ogy, New 
York, 1884 (excellent); W. W. How, Lecturea on Paaloral 
Work, New York, 1884; J. T. Beck, Padoral Theology of 
the New Teetament, Edinburgh, 1885; W. G. Blaikie, For 
the Work of the Minidry, London, 1885; C. Harms, Pae- 
toraltheologie, 2 vols., Gotha. 1888 (of high value); C. Gore, 
The Miniatry of the Chriatian Church, London, 1889; H. 
James, The Country Clergyman and hia Work, New York, 
1890; E. Blech, Pfarramtaideal, Leipsic, 1891; W. Lefroy, 
The Chrielian Miniatry, New York, 1891; J. P. LiUey, The 
Lonfa Day and the Lord^a Servanta: a Contribution to Pae- 
toral Theology, Edinburgh, 1891; F. R. Wynne, Our Sa- 
cred Commiaaion, New York, 1891; J. D. Wells, The Pae- 
tor in the Sick Room, Philadelphia, 1892; W. Stang, Pae- 
toral Theology, New York, 1897 (Roman Catholic); W. 
Gladden. Chriatian Paetor and the Working Church, New 
York. 1898; B. Riggenbach, Die ChrieUiche Oemeindo- 
padoraUon nach Schrift und Erfahrung, Basel, 1898; J. 
St. Wilson, Minieterial Life and Work, 2 vols., London, 
1900-01; A. W. Williamson. IdeaU of Minietry, Edin- 
burgh. 1901; E. A. Knox, Paetoreand Teachere, London, 
1902; G. H. Gerfoerding, The Lutheran Paetor, Chicago, 
1903; J. F. Lepine, The Minidera of Jeeua Chriet, 2 vols., 
London, 1903; H. E. Savage, Padoral Viaitation, Lon- 
don, 1903; H. Cremer. Paatoraltheologie, ed. E. Cremer, 
Stuttgart, 1904; A. Kzauss, Padoraltheologie, ed. F. Nie- 
bergall, TObingen, 1904; C. F. Rogers. Principlea of Par- 
iah Work, Eaaaye in Paetoral Theology, London, 1905; 
E. C. Achelis, Eine Padoraltheologie in Vereen. Johann 
Valentin Andrea it 686-166 A)'. Dae gute Ld>en einee recht- 
echaffenen Dienera Oottee, aufa neue dargd>oten, Marburg, 
1906; V. 8. S. Cloles, Paetoral Work in Country Dietriete, 
New York, 1906; F. Schulse. Manual of Paetoral Theology, 
Bfilwaukee, 1906; C. L. Goodell, Padoral and Peraonal 
Eoangdiem, New York, 1907; A. Hardeland, Padoral- 
theologie, Leipsic, 1907; S. Home, The Minietry of the 
Modem Church, London, 1907; W. H. Crawford, The 
Church and the Slum: a Study of Engliah Wedeyan Mie- 
eion Balla, New York, 1908; J. O. Dykes, The Chrietian 
Minieter and hie Dutiee, London, 1908; H. Johnaon, The 
Ideal Minietry, London, 1908; A. S. Hoyt, The Preacher. 
Hie Peraon, Meeeage, and Method, London, 1909; R. G. 
Joynt, Padoral Work, New York. 1909; W. Moore Ede, 
The Clergy and Social Service, New York. 1909; H. H. 
Henson, The Liberty of Propheeyino; with ito iud LimiU 
and Temper coneidered with Reference to the Circumetancee 
of the modem Church, New Haven, 1910; J. S. IJdgeU, 
Apodolic Minietry, London, 1910; A. J. Lyman, The 
Chrietian Paetor in the New Age; Comrade, Sponeor, eocial 
Mediator, New York, 1910; W. A. Quayle. The Paetor- 
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Prmcher, Cinaaxuutti, 1010; F. Dorfmann. AfuonlaUiaio 
der PadoraUKeologit nr UniveniUUaduMiplin und iftn 
WeiUrbilduno, Viemui, 1010. 

PASTORELS (PASTOUREAUZ, PASTORELLS): 

The name given to two singular movements in 
France in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
Into northern France in the year 1251 came a man 
called Master Jacob of Hungary, who was skilled in 
Latin, German, and French, with the gifts of a 
demagogue but without the talent of a real leader. 
He aflKimed that he was sent of God to lead a new 
crusade to the Holy Land, the forces to be com- 
posed not of knights but of the more lowly. To 
him the people flocked, especially shepherds (whence 
the name of the movement; Lat. pastor), to the 
nimiber of 100,000, divided into fifty companies. 
He professed to receive visions and visits from 
angels. At first coxmtenance was given by the 
noble of the land; even the queen mother, then 
regent, hoped that Louis IX., who was in capti\ity 
in the East, would be released by these people. 
But the movement soon assumed a revolutionary 
or riotous character, attacked Jews, and at length 
the deigy, by whom the ban was pronounced, 
and at last came to open blows, and in one of 
these assaults Jacob lost his life. At first the inten- 
tion was doubtless genuine to make a crusade; but 
as the attached masses grew, the social ferment led 
to the anticlerical issue. 

A similar and like-named movement took place 
two generations later, also connected with jbhe 
thou^t of the crusades. In 1319 Philip V. pro- 
posed to the pope a crusade, which the pope re- 
jected as inopportune. But the people took up the 
idea, and women and children participated in the 
gatherings. Some of the participants were im- 
prisoned but forcibly released. Revolutionary 
movements followed, Jews and even Christians and 
churches were attacked. From Paris to Toulouse 
and Carcassonne the country wsa affected, and in 
1320 Avignon was threatened. Then the seneschal 
of Carcassonne assembled troops, and the move- 
ment ended with a considerable number of execu- 
tions. (S. M. DEUTBCHt.) 
Bibuookapht: Souroes are the writingB of Matthew of 
Paria and the CorUintuUor Nangii of William of Nansia. 
Consult: , Bouquet, RecueUt vola. zx.-xxiii.; Milman, 
Latin Christianity, vi. 57-68. vii. 64-65; J. C. L. Siamondi, 
Hui. dea Franoaia, vols, vii., ix., 31 vols., Paris, 1821-44; 
and Rdrioht. in ZKO, vL 290-296. 

PATARENES (PATARIlfl, PATERINI): A reform 
party at Milan in the eleventh century. Stormy 
times prevailed at Milan under Archbishop Aribert 
(1018-45), resulting in a limitation of the arch- 
bishop's power. Upon the death of Henry III. in 
1056, disturbances broke out afresh, and at times 
centered upon ecclesiastical and religious affairs. 
Arialdo, a Milanese deacon of the Valvassors, took 
notice of the contradiction between the divine law 
and the contemporary worldly behavior of the 
clergy. He was seconded by Landolfo, of the cap- 
tains' gild, a man of eminent oratorical powers; 
by the presbjrter Anselm, who ascended the episco- 
pal throne of Lucca in 1057; and by the wealthy 
mintmaster Nasarius. That the clergy of Milan, in 
the matters of unohastity and simony, were worse 
than those of other Italian cities can not be charged; 



but the degree of exasperatioD here was unparalleled 
in bitterness, and led to an open advocacy of revo- 
lution. The property of the refractory clergy was 
abandoned to the plunder of the mob; and pres- 
ently the combined populace, composed mostly of 
the lowest orders, of paupers, debtors, and ardjsans, 
but including some of the middle class as well, rose 
against the cleiigy. Landolfo hazarded a riotous 
disturbance of a divine service conducted by the 
archbishop himself; the clergy were compelled to 
bind themselves in writing to live a chaste life; 
those married were withdrawn from the altars, and 
their dwellings were stormed. By order of Victor 
II. a synod was convened at Fontanetum near 
Novara; but Arialdo and Landolfo were not to be 
intimidated by the ban imposed upon them. On 
the contrary, they proceeded to organize their fol- 
lowers. From their opponents they received the 
designation Pataria: a term probably derived from 
a quarter in the heart of Milan, where yet in the 
eighteenth century there was a street occupied by 
handlers of old clothes (called pcUartd). Under 
Stephen IX. this Patarenian movement received a 
renewed impetus; the decree of Fontanetum was ig- 
nored, and by sending Hildebrand (see Greoort 
VII.), the apostolic see openly made known its sym- 
pathies. Nicholas II. (q.v.) entrusted a deputation 
to Milan, in 1059, to Peter Damian and Anselm of 
Lucca (qq.v.), who himiiliated the Milanese church 
by an imreserved partizanship with the Patarenes. 
On the death of Landolfo Erlembaldo took his place. 
Under his leadership the Patarenian forces obtained 
accessions from the upper classes; and they re- 
newed their attack upon the married and simoniacal 
clergy and their worship. They were supported by 
the authority of Rome, and wdl might Erlembaldo 
regard himself as the agent of Rome, since Alexan- 
der II. had commissioned him with the power of 
e3Ecommunication as the champion of the Church. 
The open conflict between the Patarenes and their 
opponents broke out in 1066. The Patarenian rab- 
ble ill-treated Archbishop Guido in the cathedral, 
and then stormed the archiepiscopal palace. These 
violent excesses led to a powerful reaction on the 
part of the other citizens. Archbishop Guido was 
enabled to proclaim an interdict upon the city and 
forced Arialdo to retreat. Soon afterward, the latter 
was assassinated, but in the following year (1067) 
Erlembaldo had rallied his faction by means of new 
sworn pledges, so that he could resume the riotous 
activities. When Archbishop Guido abdicated, the 
Patarenes, pursuant to Hildebrand 's counsel, ex- 
tended their reform to abolishing the royal investi- 
ture. When Godfrey, the successor of Guido, had 
returned from Germany with an investiture from 
Henry IV., he found it impossible to enter upon his 
office. Eriembaldo was emboldened, in the presence 
of a Roman legate, to direct the election, in 1072, 
of a young cleric of Milan, Atto by name, as arch- 
bishop. But Henry IV., refusing assent, procured 
the consecration of Godfrey at Novara. Gregory 
VII., friend and adviser of the Patarenes, at the be- 
ginning of his pontificate gave promise of a pacific 
understanding with the king with reference to the 
diocesan strife at Milan; this did not, however, 
jeopardize Gregory's relations with Erlembaldo. 
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The latter's despotism eventually became insuffer- 
able; insomuch that an opposition league was 
f orxzied, whoee members pledged themselves to recog- 
nixe as archbishop the king's nominee. Erlembaldo 
lost his life in the first clash with these Anti-Pata- 
renes, shortly after Easter, 1075. This was the end 
of the Patarenes as a party, though Gregory, in 
1076, made some attempts to revive it. 

The histoiy of the Patarenes, covering a period 
of only twenty years, had a significance which was 
political as well as ecclesiastical. On the whole, it 
represented the great reform movement in the 
Church which arose about the middle of the eleventh 
century, the triumph of which in Italy became its 
reward. It furthermore subjected the archbishopric 
of St. Ambrose to the authority of the pope and 
thereby gained Lombardy for his jurisdiction. 
Finally, it played an important preparatory part 
in the mighty conflict between the papacy and the 
German empire, by terminating the archlepiscopal 
regime in Milan; and by bringing about the mutual 
recognition of the antagonistic classes engaged in 
the church struggles at Milan, it promoted the unity 
and autonomy of the Church democratic. At a 
later time the term Patarenes occurred among the 
many designations for the Catharist heretics (see 
New Manicslbans, II.); but this does not estab- 
lish an inherent affinity with the old Patarenes, as 
the original name had rapidly faded into a common 
sneering epithet. Carl Mirbt. 

Bxbuoorapht: Souroes are: Amulfs O^ata archiepUeO' 
varum Mediolanensium, in MOH, Script., viii (1848). 1 
■qq.; Landulfs Hiat, MediolanenaU, in the same, pp. 32 
■qq.; Andreas, Vita Ariaidi, in MPL, oxliii. 1437 sqq.; 
Bonixo, L^er ad amicim, in MOH, Lib. da liU, i (1891), 
508 sqq. Osnault: C. He^el, OeachichU der StOdtver/aa- 
Buno von Italien, ii. 140 sqq., Leipsic, 1847; Paech. Dm 
Pataria in Mailand, 1066-77, Sondenhauaen, 1872; A. 
Kraser, Die Pataria in Mailand, Breelau. 1873-74; W. 
Wicherkiewice, Die kirchliche Stelluny der Erabiachfife von 
Mailand tur Zeit der Pataria, Breslau, 1875; Q. Meyer 
von Knonaii. JahrbUrher dee deuteehen Reicha unter Hein- 
rich IV., i. 669 sqq.. Leipeic. 1890; C. Mirbt, Die Pub- 
Kaiatik im ZeUalter Grejora VII., pp. 244 sqq., 264-265, 
447 sqq., ib. 1894; W. Martens, Gregor VII., ib. 1894; 
F. Gregorovius, Hial. of the City of Rome, iv. 128, London. 
1896; Hefele, Coneiliengexhichte, vols., iv.-v.; Schaff, 
Chriatian Church, v. 1, pp. 20-21; Neander, Chriatian 
Church, ill. 393. iv. 99. 225. 226. 565. 592; and the litera- 
ture on the popes contemporary with the movement. 

PATEN. See Vessels, Sacred, § 2. 

PATER-NOSTER. See Lord's Prater. 

PATERSON, JAMES ALEXANDER: United Free 
Church of Scotland; b. at Dahy (22 m. w. of Dum- 
fries), Kirkcudbrightshire, June 20, 1851. He was 
educated at the University of Aberdeen and Pem- 
broke CoUege, Oxford (B.A., 1876; M.A., 1879); 
was professor of Hebrew and Old-Testament litera- 
ture in the United Presbyterian College, Edinburgh 
(1876-1900); and since 1900 has been professor of 
the same subject in the United Free Church College, 
Edinbuigh. In theology he is an Evangelical 
Presbyterian. He has written Period of the 
Jvdgee (Edinburgh, 1887); edited Leviticus for The 
Temple Bible and Numbers for T?^e Polychrome Bible; 
A. B. Davidson's Biblical and Literary Eeeaye (Lon- 
don, 1902); The Called of Ood (Edinburgh, 1902); 
and Waiting upon Ood (1903); and Old Teetament 
Prophecy (1903), and translated H. Schultz's All- 



teeiamenUiche Theologie (2 vols., Frankfort, 1809) 
under the title of Old Teetameni Theology (2 vds., 
Edinbui^ 1892). 

PATERSON, WILLIAM PATERSON: Church of 
Scotland; b. at Skirling (11^ m. w. of Peebles), 
Peeblesshire, Oct. 25, 1860. He was educated at 
the University of Edinburgh (B.D., 1883) and the 
universities of Leipsic, Erlimgen, and Berlin (1883- 
1885); was minister at Crieff, Perthshire (1887-94), 
and was appointed professor of systematic theology 
in the University of Aberdeen (1894). Since 1903 
he has been professor of divinity in the University 
of Edinburgh, and was Baird lecturer in 1904-05. 
He has written The Poeition and Prospecte of Theol- 
ogy (Edinbuigh, 1903) and The Pauline Theology 
(1903). 

PATHRUSIM. See Table of the Nations, | 2. 

PATIENCE: Firm and conscientious resistance 
to forces which operate in opposition to personal 
conviction. It must be an act, not merely a state, 
and it must also be conscious of actual endurance, 
not merely self-assertion. To the Christian, par 
tience is the nadir of his spiritual life, in which he 
indeed clings to God, yet does not feel the assurance 
that God is near him. When Paul declares (Rom. 
V. 4) that hope first springs from tested patiencci 
he means that the solace of hope fails the Christian 
in the moment of patience, and experiences can 
come to the Christian in which his only feeling is pain. 
Yet even though no such vicissitudes ever befell 
him, nevertheless his spiritual development would 
often bring him into circiunstances in which he 
would feel that he was the conquered instead of the 
conqueror, for in all cases duty transcends human 
power. Here no vague abstract concept of the good 
can be his guide, nor can mere duty be other than 
external and foreign to his life. Nothing but a 
personal authority can save him in his moments of 
disavowal of self and he is able to comprehend this 
authority and accept the aid and encouragement 
which it brings only when he himself recognises 
what is good. Voluntary endurance imder such 
circumstance^ is patienoe. 

It b easy to fail to recognize, however, that this 
patience of self-denial consists solely in the will to 
follow another, or in obedience; for good deeds are 
performed only as a result of personal conviction. 
Moral acts are, therefore, frequently explained as 
proceeding from individual thought, thus leading 
to the abandonment of the concept of self-denial. 
The truths involved in this view may indeed be 
retained in Christian ethics, yet they must be com- 
bined with recognition of the fact that the moral 
relation is a spiritual growth, and therefore implies 
self-denial and patience. This implies also obedi- 
ence, which does not exclude freedom if the example 
followed be worthy of being obeyed, since the ob«ii- 
enoe involves the conviction that the Christian life 
is rendered stronger and richer by experience of 
pain. The basal principle that moral good implies 
independence can not exclude recognition of the 
fact that moral growth is possible only when the 
individual is made patient through obedience, and 
that what he could not and would not take upon 
himself is endured in patienoe. 
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So long as the Christian in his faith in God is able 
to look ti^ugh his sii£ferings to the love of God, he 
has no room for patience. One is patient when in 
the darker events of life he does not lose self-mastery 
but remains firm and ready in the purpose that he 
must obey God. Such obedience is the last remnant 
of trust in God. While this patience is not the joy 
which puts an end to suffering, it is the path which 
leads to it, and the futiue offers a hope which finds 
its justification in the fact that Christ in his death is 
evident to the Christian as a visible manifestation 
of the love of God (cf. Rom. v. 5-8). Christian 
patience thus becomes the strength of faith, al- 
though the Christian himself feels it to be the weak- 
ness of faith. Christian patience is, however, not 
a mere test of faith, but is the inner process whereby 
personality is developed beyond what it was, and 
the believer experiences its full meaning only when 
he subjects himsdlf in silent patient obedience to a 
higher power, which must be personal, and not an 
institution of any kind. (W. Herrmann.) 

PATON, JOHN BROWN: English Congregation- 
alist; b. at Loudon, Ayrshire, Scotland, Dec. 17, 
1830. He was educated at Spring HiU College, 
Birmingham (B.A., London University, 1849; M.A., 
1854); was minister of Wicker Church, Sheffield 
(1854-63), and from 1863 until his retirement in 
1897 as principal emeritus was principal of the 
Congregational Institute for Theological and Mis- 
sionary Studies, Nottingham. He was one of the 
founders of the University Extension system, and 
established the Bible Reading and Prayer Union in 
1892, the Boys' and Girls' Life Brigades m 1900, and 
the Young Men's and Young Women's Brigade of 
Service in 1904. He has been vice-president of the 
British Institute of Social Service since 1904, and has 
taken a prominent part in educational, charitable, 
and non-conformist religious work. Besides his 
work as joint editor of The EdecUc Review (1858-61) 
and associate editor of The Cantemparary Review 
(1882-^88), his writings include Evangdizaiion of 
Town and Country (London, 1861); The Origin of 
the Priesthood in the Church (1875); Supernatural 
Religion: A CrUiciem (1878); The Inner Mission of 
Germany, and its Lessons to Us (1885); The Twofold 
AUemative — Materialism or Rdigion: the Church, 
a Priesthood or a Brotherhood (1885); Contemporary 
Controversies on the Doctrine of the Church and the 
Relations of Church and State (1886); The Inner 
Mission (four addresses; 1888); The Inner Mission 
of Great Britain (1896); and CoOected Essays (2 
vols., 1907.) 
Bibuoorapht: J. Marchant, /. B. Paton, Bducational and 

Social Pioneer, London, 1909. 

PATON, JOHN GIBSON: Presbyterian missionary; 
b. at Kirkmahoe (9 m. n. of Dumfries), Scotland, 
May 24 1824; d. at Canterbury, Victoria, Australia, 
Jan. 28, 1907. He was educated at the University 
of Glasgow, the divinity hall of the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church, and the Anderaonian medical uni- 
versity, all in Glasgow, where he was a city mission- 
ary from 1847 till 1857. He was licensed Dec. 1, 
1857, and ordained a missionary to the New Heb- 
rides Mar. 23, 1858, and left Glasgow with his wife 
Mary Ann Robson on April 16. At Melbourne they 



transhipped to Aneityum where they landed Au^. 30. 
He began his labors on the island of Tanna Nov- 5, 
1858. There, on Feb. 12, 1859, his wife died in 
child-bed, and her infant son, March 20. The natives 
proved to be intractable and he was finally driven 
away by their savage attacks on Feb. 4, 1862. He 
then b^an those tours in behalf of New Hebrides 
mission work which were ultimately to make him 
known throughout all the English-speaking world. 
He went first to the Presbyterian churches of Aub- 
tralia and New Zealand. In 1864 he visited Scot- 
land, was elected moderator of the General Synod 
of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, secured seven 
missionaries for the New Hebrides, and returned with 
his second wife, Margaret Whitecroes. He landed 
in Sydney Jan. 17, 1865, made another tour of the 
churches, and visited the New Hebrides. In 
Nov., 1866, he became a missionary on one of the 
islands, Aniwa. He held his first communion there 
Oct. 24, 1869, and ultimately saw all the natives 
nominal Christians. In March, 1873, he visited the 
Australasian colonies to raise money; returned to 
Aniwa the next year, but in 1883 laid before the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of 
Victoria the necessities of the New Hebrides mission 
and was sent by it in 1884 to Great Britain to raise 
the money. He returned with the funds desired 
early the next year, visited Aniwa, but then took 
up his missionary tours again through Australasia 
between 1886 (when he was elected moderator of 
the Presbjrterian Church of Victoria) and 1892, then 
through the United States and Canada, and so around 
the world, returning to Victoria in 1894. In 1897 
he was in Melbourne carrying throtigh the press the 
New Testament in the Aniwan language. In 1899 he 
was in Aniwa. In 1900 he attended the Ecumenical 
Missionary Conference in New York City, and was 
hailed as a great missionary hero. In 1901 he was 
back in Australia. His health had begun to fail, 
hb wife was also ailing, and on May 16, 1905, she 
died. In 1904 he issued his translation into Aniwan 
of the Acts of the Apostles, and began proof-reading 
on that of Genesis. He was a man of picturesque 
appearance and bore his testimony with great 
power. 

He described himself as theologically "a Pl:e8- 
byterian Evangelical Calvinist of the old Covenanter 
Reformed Chimsh of Scotland." He wrote many 
pamphlets on missionary topics, and also to expose 
the evils of the Kanaka labor traffic, as well as 
opposing the French annexation of the New Hebri- 
des in favor of British occupation. But the book 
which made him famous was his autobiography, 
whose sale was enormous on the strength of his 
perils on Tanna and Aniwa. The book owed much 
to the literary skill of his brother, Rev. James Paton, 
D.D. (who died in Glasgow Dec. 21, 1906), and ap- 
peared in three parts, John G. Paton, missionary to 
the New Hebrides. An Autobiography. Edited by 
kis Brother (New York, 1st part, 1889, second 
part 1890; parts three and four, carrying the story 
from 1885 till his death, appeared bound up with 
the other parts, 1907). 

BiBUoaftAPBT; Besides the Atdobiooraphy, consult Huriet 
B. Genimg, /. G. Paton, ATisMOfMry to the Martyr lOands, 
Boston, 1907. 
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PATON, LEWIS BAYLBS: Congregationalist 
Biblical scholar; b. at New York City June 27, 1864. 
He was educated at Parsons CoUegOi Fairfield, la., 
New York University (A.B., 1884), Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary (1890), and the universities of 
Berlin (1890-^) and Marbuig (Ph.D., 1897) . Since 
1892 he has been connected with Hartford Theologi- 
cal Seminary, where he has been instructor in Old- 
Testament exegesis (1892-93), associate professor 
(189a-97), and Nettleton professor of Old-Testament 
exegesis and criticism (since 1897). He was also 
director of the American School of Archeology at 
Jerusalem in 1902-04. In theology he belongs to 
the critical evangelical school. He has written 
The Early History of Syria and PaUtHne (New York, 
1902); Jerusalem in Bible Times (Chicago, 1908); 
and Esther f the latter for the InUmaHonal Critical 
Commentary (New York, 1908); and has edited 
Recent Christian Progress; Studies in Christian 
Thought and Work during the last Seventy-five Years 
(1909). 

PATRIARCH : A title applied in the early Church 
to the chief bishops, having jurisdiction over met- 
ropolitans. The name occurs in the fourth century 
as applied to ordinary bishops; but by degrees, as 
the bishops of Alexandria, Antioch, Constantinople, 
and Jerusalem gained more importance and stood 
at the head of lai^e ecclesiastical provinces, it was 
used specifically of them. The development of the 
constitution of the Church involved in the creation 
of the patriarchates followed the analogy of the 
political subdivisions of the Empire. From the 
time of Diocletian (284-305) and Constantino (306- 
337) this was divided into four prefectures, and these 
again into a number of dioceses, which in their turn 
were composed of provinces or eparchies. Thus 
the prefectiue of the East comprised the dioceses of 
" the East " (Oriens), Asia, Pontus, and Thrace, 
whose capitals were Antioch, Ephesus, Cesarea, 
Cappadocia, and Heraclea. The districts of the 
metropolitans corresponded to the provinces, as those 
of bishops to the less important city districts; but 
ecclesiastical divisions corresponding to civil dio- 
ceses did not then exist. Early in the process of 
development there is evidence of efforts on the part 
of the metropolitans of prominent cities to extend 
their jurisdiction more widely and to obtain an in- 
fluence over several metropolitan districts. This 
goal was attained by Alexandria at the beginning 
of the fourth century, as is recognized by the famous 
sixth canon of the Coimcil of Nicsea. The wording 
of the canon is not altogether clear; but it is evident 
from the history of the Meletian Schism (see Mele- 
TTOs OP Antioch and the Meletian Schism) that 
the following rights were claimed by the bishop of 
Alexandria: to issue binding regulations in ques- 
tions of discipline; to hold synods representing the 
metropolitan districts united with him; in conjunc- 
tion with such synods, to judge the bishops of the 
district; and in the case of a vacancy to administer 
the vacant diocese. Similar conditions arose by 
degrees at Rome and probably at Antioch. To argue 
back from the later system, it would seem probable 
that the power of the patriarch of Antioch was less 
than that of the patriarch of Alexandria to the extent 



that he ordained the metropolitans only, and not also 
the bishops. The extension of the influence of the 
metropolitans of great cities over neighboring met- 
ropolitans, corresponding to the civil diocesan divi- 
sion, is the beginning of the patriarchal organization, 
the impetus to which may have been the example of 
the secular government, but doubtless the ambition 
of the bishops of the metropolises had its effects. 
The West was not affected by the process, owing to 
the predominant position of Rome and its claims to 
the primacy; but in the East the process was com- 
pleted by the time of the Council of Constantinople 
in 381. Its second canon contemplates the recog- 
nition of five great divisions in the East: Egypt, 
" the East " (Oriens), Asia, Pontus, and Thrace. 
The provision against the overstepping of these 
boundaries can have been directed only against en- 
croachments on the part of Alexandria and Antioch, 
which were thus strictly limited to Eg3rpt and to 
" the East." That this took place in the interest of 
Constantinople is shown by the third canon. Con- 
stantinople had supplanted Heraclea as the head of 
the Thracian dioceses, nor was it long in absorbing 
the powers of Ephesus and Csesarea in Cappadocia, 
which were unable to maintain themselves on an 
equal footing with the others. The result of this 
process received canonical sanction at the Council 
of Chalcedon (451). This reduced the five eastern 
patriarchates to three; but another was added in 
Jerusalem, which had a certain honorary precedence 
as early aa the Council of Nicsea (325), though with 
express reservation of the rights of the metropoli- 
tans of Csesarea in Palestine. At the Coimcil of 
Ephesus (431) an attempt was made to render 
Jerusalem independent of the diocese of " the East " ; 
this was unsuccessful, imtil, with the aid of the Em- 
peror Theodosius II., Palestine, Phenicia, and Arabia 
were severed from the rest of this division and made 
subject to the see of Jerusalem. Antioch protest- 
ing, Phenicia and Arabia were to remain with An- 
tioch and the three eparchies of Palestine fell to 
Jerusalem; and this was confirmed at Chalcedon. 
The same council also gave Constantinople a con- 
current jurisdiction on appeal, at the choice of the 
appellant, with the patriarchal see to which he 
might be immediately subject, thus rendering it 
virtually an archpatriarchate. 

In the time of the Coimcil of Chalcedon, patriarchs 
were known yet as eparchs, which term was also 
used as yet by the metropolitan of Sardica. When 
afterward the term patriarch became affixed to the 
titles of the bishops of Constantinople, Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Jerusalem, eparch remained for the 
bishops of Ephesus and Csesarea; but their power 
was not essentially different from that of metro- 
politans. In the West the title patriarch was borne 
by the bishops of Aquileia and Grado imtil 1451, 
when the patriarchate of Grado was transferred to 
Venice, and that of Aquileia was abolished. Later 
the title was given to the bishops of Lisbon and Goa, 
but was merely honorary. (A. Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapht: Bincham, Originea, 11., ii. f 9, zvii (prao- 
tically complete); J. C. W. Aucusti. DenkwOrtHokeiten, 
zi. 148 sqq., Leipsic, 1830; R. Lflbeck, ReiehaMtUeawno 
%md kirchliehe Hierardh/U det Orienta, MOnster, 1901; and 
the works on eocledastical law (Kirchenrecht) by P. Hin- 
■chius, i. 538 oqq.. Berlin, 1869; E. Ldning, i. 424 aqq., 
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Stnsbuis, 1878; R. Sohm, i. iOO wqq., Lelpde, 1892; and 
E. Friedbexv, p. 30, ib. 1903; and th« Htexmture under 

RlSTBBN ChUBCH. 

PATRIARCHS, TESTAMBNT OF THE TWELVE. 
See Pbbudbfiorapha. 

PATRICIANL See Stmmagbxanb. 

PATRICK, SAINT: The traditional apostle of 
Ireland. So great is the mass of legend connected 
with his name that some have been led to question 
his existence. In earlier times two Patricks were 
assumed, "the older" (Sen Patrick) and "the 
apostle." Most investigators now try to distinguish 
between a historical and a legendary Patrick. 
For such an attempt by Heinrich Zimmer see CEmic 
Chxtrch, I., 2. What is attempted here is merely to 
supplement what is there said by indicating the 
diffictilty of the problem, and noting some views 
which are at variance with those of Professor Zimmer. 

The contemporary sources for Patrick are: (1) 
his own writings, of which the Confesno and the 
Epistclaad Caroticum (more properly "I^etter con- 
cerning Coroticus or to his Christian subject") 
are conceded to be genuine; imfortunately existing 
copies of both are not free from suspicion of having 
been tampered with. The h3rmn (in Irish) , called the 
Faed Fiada (" Deer's Cry ") and the Larica (" Breast- 
plate "), is more doubtful; it gives no facts, but 
has value for its indications of doctrine. (2) The 
Hymn ofSecundinua (Sechnall) is valuable only for its 
description of Patrick as a religious teacher by one 
who had personal knowledge. The later sources in- 
clude (1) the so-called LiveSf all containing more or 
loss of the legendary, marvelous, and fictitious. They 
begin with the memoir by Muirchu Maccu-Machtheni 
and the collections of Tirechan in the seventh cen- 
tury and culminate in the life by Jocelin in the 
twelfth. The so-called Tripartite Life (eleventh 
century) is the most complete and perhaps the most 
trustworthy. (2) (Chronicles, hymns, scholia, pref- 
aces, and the like, all late and untrustworthy. 

It is impossible to fix dates for Patrick. Most wri- 
ters, accepting Prosper's statement about Palladius 
(Chranioon, an. 431) and assuming that Patrick fol- 
lowed Palladius and was ordained by Pope Celestine 
I. (d. 432), put his mission in 432. Whitley Stokes 
advocates c. 397; Olden thinks that Patrick pre- 
ceded Palladius and is inclined, with Killen, to 
accept 405, the date given by Nennius. Todd gives 
440. Nicholson tried to show that Patrick belonged 
to the third centiuy. His birth is variously placed 
in 372 (Ussher, Tillemont, Petrie); c. 373 (Stokes, 
Olden); 378 (the BoUandists); 387 (Lanigan). 
The year of his death is given as 455 (TUlemont); 
460 (the BoUandists); c. 463 (Stokes, Olden); 464 
(Nennius); 465 (Lanigan, Killen); 492 or 493 
(Ussher, Petrfe, Todd, following the most common 
tradition). The opening sentence of the Confesaio 
uppears to state that when he was sixteen his father 
owned an estate at " Bannavem Tabemiffi." But 
the passage is not clear, may be corrupt, and does 
not in any case give the birthpla<^. " Ban- 
navem Tabdmifl9 " should probably be emended to 
read BannaverUa Britannia (cf . The Aoademyt May 
11, 1890, pp. 402-403). Bannaventa was in North- 
amptonshire near Daventry. Attempts to locate 



"Bannavem Tabemis " placed it in Gaul (Bou- 
logne?) and at Ailclyde (Dumbarton), ScoUand. 

Patrick's own writings are silent concerning the 
period in his life between his escape from captivity 
in Ireland and his reappearance there as miasion- 
azy. Olden thinks that the pirates who helped him 
to escape took him to Gaul and that his wanderings 
or residence in that country begin at this time. He 
is said to have studied with Germanus at Auxerre 
and with Martin at Tours. But he can not have 
studied with both, and his bad Latin, his ignorance 
of the doctrine and practise of the Roman Cliurch, 
and his lack of knowledge of the Vulgate make it 
hard to believe that he studied with either. Some 
deny that he went to Rome. His own writings do 
not intimate that he was ever there, it is thought 
improbable that a Briton of his time would be drawn 
thither, while a visit and ordination at Rome, if 
lacking, would be an inevitable invention of later 
times. Perhaps he was ordained in Gaul (by Amar 
tor of Auxerre? d. 418) and assumed the title Patri- 
cius then. C^anon Bright conjectures that he was 
consecrated in his native country. Whitley Stokes 
thinks that he b^an his work in Ireland, labored 
for thirty years with but little success, and then, 
attributing his failure to the lack of Roman author- 
ity, started for the capital; on the way he spent 
some time at Auxerre and was there when the death 
of Palladius became known; whereupon Germanus 
at once sent him back to Ireland well provided with 
assistants and f imds. 

Concerning his work in Ireland there are only 
late accounts, exaggerated and full of the marvel- 
ous. He is said to have settled first in the present 
County Down, to have converted all Ulster, and then 
to have proceeded westward to Mayo. Daire, a 
local chieftain, allowed him to build a church on the 
hill of Macha (Ardmacha, Armagh) and there the 
seat of the primacy was established. It seems quite 
certain that he did not visit a laige part of the south. 
A visit to Tara at the Easter following his arrival 
is recorded and the conversion of the king, Laeghaire, 
is described with embellishments. His burial place 
is given as Saul, Armagh, Downpatrick, and Glas- 
tonbury. It was probably Armagh, where his beil, 
his crosier, and his New Testament were long pre- 
served. The crosier was burnt at the time of the 
Reformation. The bell and the New Testament (or 
a copy of it) are now in Dublin. He waa never 
canonized at Rome and passes as a saint merely 
by popular usage. 

Bibuoorapht: Patrick's writings, genuine snd spurious, 
with the hymn of Secundinus, are in MPL, liii. 789-640; 
the genuine works, with the more important sources and 
a valuable introduction and notes, may be found in The 
Tripartite Life of Patrick, with Other Documents Relating 
to that Saint, ed. with translations of the Irish, by Whitley' 
Stokes, in RolU Series, no. 89. 2 vols., London. 1887 (cf. 
pp. exxix.-cxliii. for Stokes' attempt to construct the 
" Personal EUstory of Patrick"); the genuine writin^^ the 
hymn of Secundinus, and canons attributed to Patrick 
are also in Haddan and Stubbs, CounciU, ii. 2, pp. 296- 
339; En%. tnnsls. are by C. H. H. Wright in Chriatian 
Claasica Seriet, vol. vi.. London. 1895, new ed., 1909, and 
T. Olden. Dublin, 1895; seven of the Lives wero ooUeeted 
by J. Colgan in his Trias thaumaturga, Louvain, 1647; 
the Confessio, the Ejristola, and the life by Joeelin, with 
a oommentaiy and appendix, are In ASB, Kar^ ft 617- 
592; Jooelin's life was trandated by E. L. Swift, Dab- 
Un, 1809; xeprinted with traoaUtiooa of tha OonffMioa 
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And Letter, F!aeh's hsrmn, and the Tripartite Life by W. M< 
Henneosy in The MoU AncimU Lwea of St. Patrick by J. 
O'Leary, New York, 1874; the life by Mulrchu Maecu- 
Maohtheni and the oolleotions of Titechan have been edited 
from a BruoBele maauscrlpt by E. Hogaa, S. J., in Doeu- 
mmta de S. Patricio, 2 part>, Bruoaels, 1884-89, reprinted 
from Analecla BoUandiana, i. 531-585, iL 35-68; Mmrchu'a 
life has been translated and edited by A. Barry, Dublin, 
1895; of modem lives the one most often quoted is by 
J. H. Todd, Dublin, 1864; others are by R. S. Nicholson, 
ib. 1868; Miss M. F. Cusaok, London, 1871; R. GradweU, 
Life and Timea, Preston, 1886; idem, Succat, London, 
1891; W. B. Morris, London, 1890; E. J. NeweU, ib. 1890; 
J. B. Buxy, Dublin, 1905; J. Healy, Dublin, 1905; and 
sketches in W. Walker, Greatest Men of the Chrielian 
Church, Chicago, 1908; and by G. F. Madear, in ApoeOea 
of Mediaval Europe, pp. 29-^0, London, 1888. 

For oritidsm and various views consult G. Petrie, On 
the Siatory and Antiquitiee of Tara Hill, in the Tranaac' 
tiona of the Royal Iriah Academy, xviii (18.39), Antiquities, 
pp. 25-232; Sir S. Fersuaon, On the Patrician DocumenU, 
ib., xxvii (Deo., 1885), Antiquities, pp. 67-134; Lanigan, 
Scd. Hiat., chaps. ii.-vii.; C. J. Greith, Oeachichte der alt- 
iriaehen Kirche, pp. 95 sqq., Freiburg, 1867; A. P. Forbes, 
Kalmtdara of Scottiah Sainta, pp. 431-434, Edinburgh, 
1872; W. D. Eillen, The Bcdeaiaatical Hiatory of Irdand, 
vol. i., chap, i., London, 1875; W. F. Skene, Celtic Scot- 
land, vol. ii., chap, i., Edinburgh, 1877; J. F. Shearman, 
Loott Patriciana, an Identification of Localitiea chiefly in 
Leinater viaited by 3t. Patrick, Dublin, 1882; B. Robert, 
Avde critique aur la vie et VaewOTe de Saint Patrice, Paris, 
1883; A. Bellesheim, Geachiehte der katholiachen Kirche in 
Irland, pp. 1-68, Mains, 1890; T. Olden, The Church of 
Ireland, chap. ii. and app. A., London, 1892; W. Bright, 
The Roman See in the Early Church, pp. 367-385, London, 
1896. Consult also the literature under Ckxo'IC Chubcs 

IN BbXTAIK AKD laaXtAND. 

PATRICK, JOHN: Church of Scotland; b. at 
Lochwinnoch (15 m. s.w. of Glaagow), RenfrewBhire, 
Sept. 15, 1850. He was educated at the universities 
of Glas^w (M.A., 1875), Edinburgh (B.D., 1877), 
and Heidelberg, after which he was minister of 
High Church, Kilmarnock (1877-80), Monkton 
and Prestwick Parish (1880-87), and Greenside 
Parish, Edinburgh (1887-08). Since 1898 he has 
been regius professor of Biblical criticism and Bib- 
lical antiquities in the University of Edinburgh, 
dean of the faculty of divinity since 1899, and Croall 
lecturer in 1899-1900. He served also as examiner 
for the degree of B.D. in Edinburgh University 
(1880-83) ; convener of the Education Committee of 
the Church of Scotland (1894-1905) ; and convener 
of the education committee of the Heriot trust 
(1898-1905). In theology he is a liberal conserv- 
ative. He has translated Origen's apology in reply 
to CelsuB (Edinburgh, 1892) and part of the same 
writer's commentary on Matthew (1897), and has 
written The ConaervcUive Reaction in New Testor 
merU CrUiciem (1898). 

PATRICK; SIMON: English bishop and com- 
mentator, usually classed among the Cambridge 
Platonists (q.v.); b. at Gainsborough (16 m. n.w. 
of Lincoln) Sept. 8, 1626; d. at Ely May 31, 1707. 
He was educated at Queen's College, Cambridge, 
where he came under the influence of John Smith, 
the Platonist leader. Though not closely connected 
with the work of this school, he was much interested 
in their views, and defended them in his. Brie/ Ao" 
count of the New Sed of Latitudinarians (London, 
1662). He was for a time a Presbyterian minister, 
but took orders in the Church of England in 1654. 
He was made prebendary of Westminster in 1672, 
dean of Peterborough in 1679, Bishop of Chichester 
Vni.— 25 



in 1869. He was a volimunous author, producing 
fifty-one works, and is best known as a commen- 
tator. His commentary on the Old Testament 
down to the Song of Solomon (10 vols., London, 
1695-1710) was very popular for a liundred and 
fifty years, and was combined with t]:;e contempo- 
rary work of William Lowth on the Prophets, 
Richard Arnold on the Apocrypha, Daniel Whitby 
on all the New Testament except the Apocalypse, 
and Moses Lowman on that book to make a com- 
plete commentary (London, 1809; many subse- 
quent editions). He was one of the five original 
founders of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. His Autobiography was published at 
Oxford in 1839, and complete works were edited 
by Alexander Taylor (9 vols., Oxford, 1858). 

Bxbuoorapht: Besides the Autebioamphy, ut sup., and 
the literature under Ca,mbrxdob Fultonistb, consult: 
The Metnoir of Biahop Patrick by T. Chamberlayne, in the 
latter's ed. of Patrick's noteworthy Parable of the PUgrim, 
London. 1839; J. Hunt. Hiat, ofRelioioua Thought in Enq- 
land, 3 vols., ib. 1871-73; J. H. Overton, The Church in 
Bnoland, vol. ii.. passim, ib. 1897; W. H. Button. The 
Bngliah Church teM6-171J^ ib. 1903; DNB, zliv. 45--A7. 

PATRIPASSIANa See CHBiaroLoaY, IL, S § 1, 2; 

MONABCHIANISM. 

PATRISnCS, PATROLOGT. 

Eariy Attempts at Treatment (| 1). 
Medieval and Lutheran Work (| 2). 
Roman Catholic Labors (S3). 
Nineteenth-Century Work (S 4). 
Conceptions of Patristics and Patiolosy (| 6) 
Scope of the Department (f 6). 
Methodology (§ 7). 

[Patristics and Patrology are the names of that 
department of theology which gives instruction 
concerning the lives, writings, and theological doc- 
trines of the Church Fathers, and all else which has 
a direct bearing upon the study of the Church Fa- 
thers. If a distinction is to be made between the 
two names, then patrology concerns the external his- 
tory, lives, etc., of the Fathers; patristics, their 
doctrinal teachings.] 

Among the subjects treated in his '^ Ecclesiastical 
History " Eusebius included a report of writers who 
bore testimony to the Scriptures, and he thus laid 
the foundation upon which later authors built. 
But the first to conceive and carry through a history 
of Christian literature was Jerome with 

I. Early his De viris iUuetribue (best editions by 
Attempts at C. A. Bernoulli, Freiburg, 1895, and 
Treatment E. C. Richardson, Leipsic, 1896; Eng. 
transl. in NPNF, 2 ser., iii. 359-384), 
at the suggestion of the prefect Prstorius Dex- 
ter, 392, revised the same year. Jerome had in 
mind to do for Christian teachers and authors what 
Suetonius had done for other notables of antiquity, 
and at the same time to show, against Celsus, Por- 
phyry, and Julian, that among the Christians also 
there were noted scholars. He included in his list 
135 writers, including three Jews (Philo, Josephus, 
and Justus of Tiberias), and heretics and schismatics; 
but he was very closely dependent upon the work 
of Eusebius mentioned above and his Chronicon. 
Even though the scientific value of Jerome's work 
is not high, he was the first to blase the path in this 
direction. But he found numerous continuators. 
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such as Gennadius of Marseilles, Isidor of Seville, 
and Udephonsus of Toledo (qq-v.). In the Middle 
Ages there were lacking for independent study of this 
character both sources and helps and the historical 
interest. While patristic works were then copied, 
excerpted, worked into exQgetical Catenie (q.v.)» 
or collected into dogmatic " Sentences," knowledge 
of the Greek Fathers, particularly, remained limited, 
and the methods employed were imcritical. As a 
learned collection of notices, however, the Biblio- 
theoa of PhoUus (q.v.) is inestimable, gathering as it 
does from 280 heathen and Christian authors. Out- 
side of this, histories of literatures in the East were 
wanting; but in the West Jerome found imitators 
and continuators throughout the Middle Ages: 
Honorius of Autun (q.v.) wrote De luminaribus 
ecdeaitB, the limits being the apostles and Anselm 
of Canterbury; Sigebert of Gembloux (q.v.), who 
in his ScripUrres ecdesiastici covered the period from 
the apostles to his own time; the so-called Anony- 
mus Mellioensis, who wrote about 1135 a De scrtp- 
toribuB ecdeatasHcia; the anonymous author of De 
viris iUustrihiM; and Johannes Heidenberg (d. 1516), 
who wrote a Liber de ecriptaribue ecdevuuticie (ed. 
princeps, Cologne, 1494), which showed diligent 
if uncritical use of sources, beginning with Clement 
of Rome and ending with the year 1492. 

The last century of the Middle Ages saw the ne- 
cessity of going behind ecclesiastical and scholastic 
tradition to the pimer sources of Christian knowledge 
in Scripture and the Fathers. Gerson was a leader 
in this direction. But especially in- 
a. Medieval fluential was the Humanistic move- 
and Luther- ment of the fifteenth century, which 
an Work, awakened historical and critical in- 
terest, while the art of printing con- 
tributed no little. Patristic writings were discovered 
and edited, at first the Latin Fathers, then the 
Greek. Learned Humanists and theologians (Eras- 
mus, (Ecolampadius, Beatus Rhenanus) and printers 
(the Stephens) applied themselves to the work. The 
Reformation also helped through its opposition to 
scholasticism and traditionalism, but used its pow- 
ers in an apologetic or polemic fashion ((Ecolam- 
padius and Melanchthon). Evangelical theologians 
of the second half of the sixteenth century were 
known for patristic learning (Matthias Flacdus, 
q.v.; Michael Neander, d. 1595; Martin Chemnits, 
q.v.; Johannes Schopf, d. 1621; and Abraham 
Scultetus, d. 1624), and left works upon the subject. 
Lutheran workers in this field in the seventeenth 
century, who followed the old ** Nomenclators/' 
were Johann Gerhard (q.v.), who began with Her- 
mas and closed with Bellarmin; Johaim Holsemann, 
with Patrologia (ed. J. A. Scherzer, Leipsic, 1670); 
Johann Christoph Meelfdhrer, with a Corona patrum; 
Johann Gottfried Olearius, with Abacus paJtrdogicue 
(Jena, 1673). 

Meanwhile the Roman Catholic Church, particu- 
larly in its monastic orders, was stimulated to work 
in this field, especially the Benedictine congregation 
of St. Maur (see Saint Maub, Congregation of), 
which has gained deservedly bdgh reputation for its 
work, as for example in the as yet unsurpassed 
edition of Augustine. Individual laborers from this 
order were Jean Luc d'Achery (q.v.), Jacques du 



Frische (d. 1693), Jean Mabillon Thieny Ruinart, 
Ren^ Massuet (qq.v.), A. A. Toutt^ (d. 1719), 
Jean Martianay (q.v.), Pierre Coustant (d. 1721), 

Denis N. Le Nourry (d. 1724), Deois 

3. Roman de Sainte-Merthe (d. 1725), Julien 

Catholic Gamier (q.v.), Charles de la Rue (d. 

Labors. 1739), Bemud de Montfaucon and 

Pmdence Maran (qq.v.), and Charles 
Clemencet (d. 1 778) . From the Jesuits were Fronton 
du Due (q.v.), Jakob Gretser (d. 1625), Jan BoUand 
(see Bolland, Jan, and the Bollandibtb). Still 
others were Jean Gamier (d. 1681), Francois Com- 
befis, Johannes Baptista Cotelerius, and £tienne 
Baluze (qq.v.). EspeciaUy characteristic of this 
period were the collections, such as that of Maxguerin 
de la Bigne (q.v ) and the great Maxima bibliotheca 
veterum paJtrum (27 vols., Lyons, 1575-79), and no- 
tably that of Andrea Gallandi {BMatheoa veterum 
patrum anUquorumque scriptorum (14 vols., Venice, 
1765-81). There is also the gigantic work, the Ada 
sanctorum (see Acta Marttrum, Acta Sanctoruii ) ; 
and not to be forgotten are the labors of the Aase- 
mani (q.v.) in the Bibliotheca orienUdis, dealing with 
eastern literature. There were also original inves- 
tigations and treatises such as those by Bellarmine 
(q.v.), Louis Ellies Du Pin (qq.v.) in Nouvdle Bib- 
liothique (58 vols., Paris, 1686-1704), a work in 
which critical processes are applied to the material 
as a whole and in its particulars with a certainty 
which deserves recognition. The work displays 
both great diligence and a regard for subjects which 
one would not expect a history of literature to cover, 
such as the history of councils. On the ecclesiastical 
side the free position of Du Pin, especially in matters 
of dogma, proved a shock; Bossuet tried in vain to 
have the Sorbonne censure his work, but the arch- 
bishop of Paris was convinced of the personal ortho- 
doxy of the author. The first five volumes were 
placed on the Index July 1, 1693, and the decree 
was extended to the entire work by the decree of 
May 10, 1757. The work was attacked by the Bene- 
dictines, in whose interest Matthieu Petit-Didier 
issued his Remarques sur la BibUoihhque . . , du 
Monsieur Du Pin (3 vols., Paris, 1691-06), while, 
from the remains of Richard Simon, Souciet pub- 
lished a sharp Crifi^uc <2e 2a Bt52io<A^7ii« . . . (4 vols., 
1730). Meanwhile Remy Ceillier had published the 
eleventh voliune of his Histcire ginirale des aukun 
sacris (23 vols., Paris, 1729-63, new ed., 16 vols., 
1858-69), the subtitle of which imitates the title 
of Du Pin's work, while the work in its entire ten- 
dency is opposed to the undertaking of Du Pin, 
though not without recognition of the conceded 
value of the same. The Benedictine Denis Nicolas 
Le Nourry (q.v.) produced his ApparaJtus ad bibU- 
otheoam maiimam patrum veterum (2 vols., 1604-97). 
The Jansenist Le Nain de Tillemont issued his 
M^moires de Vhtstoire ecdisiasHque (16 vob., Pftris, 
1693-1712), a work the rich excursuses of which 
make it still a mine of wealth. The Benedictine 
Daniel Schram (d. 1797) carried as far as Ambrose 
and Epiphanius his Analysis operum sanctorum 
patrum (18 vols., Wttribuig, 1780-96), while Gott- 
fried Lumper issued Historia theologico-eriJbica de vila 
. . . sandorum pairum . . . irium priorum sfsok- 
larum (13 vols., WQnbuig, 1783-09). 
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Among the Reformed theologians of England, 
Holland, and France are to be named William Cave 
(q.v.) with his HUUma liUeraria acriptorum eccU- 
siasticorum (2 vols., London, 1688-98); James 
Ussher (q.v.), who labored upon the Apostolic 
Fathers, the Apostolic Constitutions, and the apos- 
tolio symbol; Johannes Ernst Grabe (q.v.), who 
produced a Specilegium aandorum pairum (2 vols., 
Oxford, 1698); John Pearson (q.v.), who illuminated 
the subject of Ignatius; Henry Dodwell (q.v.) ; Jean 
Le Qerc (see C^ricus, Johannes) dealt also with 
the Church Fathers; Jean Daille (q.v.) wrote upon 
Dionysius the Areopagite and Ignatius, among other 
subjects; Casimir Remi Oudin (q.v.) left a Commen- 
iariua de scriptcribus ecdesia (3 vols., Leipsic, 1722). 
The Lutheran Church was in this direction unpro- 
ductive during the eighteenth century, its actiiaty 
touching in this field only upon antiquities in the 
writings of J. A. Fabricius (q.v.), and C. T. G. 
Schonemann (d. 1802). 

The nineteenth century was in this field compara- 
tively unproductive. The Scriptorum veterum nova 
coUectio of Angelo Mai (q.v.) may be mentioned 
(10 vols., Rome, 1825-38), and the Nova pairum 
lihUotheca (9 vols., 1852-88). Jean Baptiste Pitra 
(q.v.) also requires notice, with his Specilegium 
Solemenee (4 vols., Paris, 1842-58) and his Analecta 
sacra (4 vols., 1876-84). The series 
4. Nine- of Jacques Paul Migne (q.v.), in them- 
toentfa-Cen- selves serviceable, are yet in some sense 
toxy Work, a hindrance because of faulty print- 
ing and editing. Roman Catholics and 
Protestants have produced many worthy books 
on the subject. Such works are by Johann 
Adam Mohler (q.v.), Patrdogie (Regensburg, 1840); 
Joseph Fessler, InetituHonee patrologia (2 vols., 
Innsbruck, 1850-59); H. J. Pestalozzi, Grundlinien 
der Geschichte der kirchlichen Litteratur der ersten 
eecha Jahrhunderte (Gottingen, 1811). But thelater 
decades of the century brought about a great re- 
vival of interest and work in Uiis department which 
recalled the classical times of the seventeenth 
century. Of importance here were the great dis- 
coveries which have enlarged knowledge of the an- 
cient sources. Among these may be named the 
fragments of the Gospel and Apocalypse of Peter, 
the Didache, the complete text of the letters of 
Clement, the Apology of Aristides, the Acts of Paul 
and Apollonius, the Diatessaron of Tatian, the 
PhUoeophumena and conmientary on Daniel by 
Hippolytus, the Carmen of Conmiodian, the Trador 
tu8 0rigeni8f the homilies on the Psalms by Jerome, 
papyri and ostraca from Egypt, etc. New editions 
have been issued or begun, Uke the C8EL (Vienna, 
1866 sqq.), the set of Greek writers of the first three 
centuries under the auspices of the Prussian Acad- 
emy (1897 sqq.), the Patroiogia orierUalia under the 
care of R. Graffin and F. Nau (Paris, 1903 sqq.), the 
Corpus scriptorum CkrisHanorum orierUalium (Paris 
and Leipsic, 1903 sqq.), [G. KrOger's Samndung 
ausgewdhUer kirchen- und dogmengeschichtlicher Quel- 
lenschriften (Tubingen, 1901 sqq.), and FloHlegium 
patristicum, ed. G. Rauschen (Bonn, 1904 sqq.)]. 
There are also series devoted to the issue of individ- 
ual writers and monographs on them, like Hamack 
and Gebhart's TU (Leipsic, 1882 sqq.)* and the 



Cambridge Texts and Studies (1891 sqq.). There 
should be taken into account the numerous periodi- 
cals given to this department, as well as the mono- 
graphs and collections for purposes of instruction like 
the Bibliothek der Kirchenvdter (79 vols., Kempten, 
1869-88), ANF and NPNF (see vol. i., p. xviii. of 
this work), and E. Hennecke's NeutestamenUiche 
Apokryphen (Tubingen and Leipsic, 1904). Especial 
attention has been paid to the first three centuries, 
and the work has been characterized by a notable 
impartiality in investigation. The Tubingen school 
were pioneers in this direction. But the man whose 
work has been most fruitful and illuminating is Adolf 
Hamack (q.v.), bringing to the task an unexampled 
richness of knowledge, keen powers of combination, 
patience in investigation, and brilliant abilities in the 
way of exposition. With him were such coworkers 
as Theodore Zahn, Adolf Hilgenfeld, and Frans 
Xaver Funk (qq.v.) in Germany, Joseph Barber 
Lightfoot (q.v.) in England, while in France, Italy, 
and the United States a renewed activity and indus- 
try are being applied to patristic study. It is con- 
ceivable that in so restlessly busy and progressive 
an age leisure would not be found for summarizing, 
and until recently this was the great need. Not 
up to the standW were J. Alzog's Grundriss der 
Patrologie (Freiburg, 1866), O. Zockler's Gesckichte 
der theologischen Litteratur (Nordlingen, 1889), and 
J. Nirschl's Lehrbuch der Patrologie und Patristik 
(3 vols., Mainz, 1881-85). J. Donaldson, however, 
did excellent work in his Critical History of Christian 
Literaiure and Doctrine (3 vols., London, 1864-^). 
The dearth in this respect led to Hamack's Gesckichte 
der altchristlichen Litteratur bis Eusdnus (Leipsic, 
1893-1904). G. KrUger sought lines of develop- 
ment in his Gesckichte der altchristlichen Litteratur 
(Freiburg, 1895; Eng. transl., Hist, of Early Chris- 
tian Literature, New York, 1897). O. Bardenhewer 
in his Patrologie (Freiburg, 1901; Eng. transl., 
Patrology, St. Louis, 1908), held to beaten paths; 
in his Gesckichte der altkirchlichen Litteratur (2 vols., 
1902-04), he showed independence. The Frenchman 
P. Batiffol in his Anciennes littiratures chritiennes 
(Paris, 1897) is not independent of German prede- 
cessors; while in England C. T. Cruttwell produced 
his Literary Hist, of Early Christianity (2 vols., 
London, 1893). In Greece interest is manifest in 
the Christianiki grammatologia of G. J. Derbos 
(vol. i., Athens, 1903). The department is develop- 
ing strength along the lines of special grammatical, 
stylistic, and literary studies of the material avail- 
able, as is proved by W. Christ's Gesckichte der 
grieckischen Litteratur bis auf die Zeit JusUnians 
(3d ed., Munich, 1898), W. S. Teuffel's GesckichU 
der rdmischen Litteratur (5th ed., ed. L. Schwabe, 2 
vols., Leipsic, 1890; which yet leaves much to wish 
for), the work of J. C. F. Bfthr, Gesckichte der rdmr 
ischen Litteratur, vol. i., part 1 (2d ed., Leipsic, 1889), 
A. Ebert's AUgemeine Gesckichte (vol. i., 2d ed., 
Leipsic, 1889), M. Manitius' Gesckichte der christlichr 
lateinischen Poesie (Stuttgart, 1891), and M. 
Schanz's Gesckichte der rdmischen Litteratur (7 vols., 
Munich, 1894-1908). 

It is not superfluous to discuss the methodology 
of what is denominated " Patristies " and " Pa- 
trology." These terms took their rise in the oon- 
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ception of the subject in the minds of seventeenth- 
century Lutheran theologians, who regarded the 
discipline as embracing the collection 
5. Concep- of patristic testimony for individual 
tions of Pa- doctrines. The Roman Catholics re- 
tiistics and garded it as ** the discipline which 
Patrology. searches out from the writings of the 
Fathers what pertains to faith, morals, 
and discipline, and reduces it to order. " Nirschl de- 
fined it as " the systematic exposition of the teach- 
ing on faith and morals of the Church Fathers and 
ecclesiastical writers." It has been shown also that 
the interest in the subject was not purely historical; 
there was a polemic element in it. " Patrology " 
came to be applied to the historical side of the dis- 
cipline, " Patristics " to the systematic treatment, 
though this distinction is not always maintained. 
Yet in using these names Lutheran orthodoxy bor- 
rowed from Roman Catholicism, employing the 
word which the Roman Catholics applied in honor 
of the ecclesiastical teachers of early times (pater, 
" father "). Indeed from the fourth century the 
term " the Fathers " has represented a certain body 
of men, especially of bishops, who had borne testi- 
mony in the Church. Not all " ecclesiastical wri- 
ters " were counted in with the " Fathers " as used 
in its dogmatic sense, since not all of them were 
regarded as orthodox. There arose then a distinction 
between ** Fathers " and " writers." To the term 
*' Church Fathers " four marks were attached; a 
sufficient antiquity, orthodoxy in doctrine, sanctity 
of life, and the approbation of the Church. Later 
in the history of the Church there were singled out 
the ** doctors of the Church," who were distinguished, 
in addition to the four marks just named, by a singu- 
lar erudition; this title was given in eminence to 
Gregory the Great, Augustine, Ambrose, and Jerome, 
and later symbolism saw in these four names four 
ecclesiastical grades-r-bishop, archbishop, cardinal, 
and pope. The title of " doctor " was later applied 
also to Hilary of Poitiers, Peter Chrysologus, Leo 
the Great, and Isidor of Seville in the West; to 
Athanasius, Basil the Great, Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Gr^ory Nazianzen, Chrysostom, Cyril of Alexan- 
dria, and John of Damascus in the East. But in 
the liturgical books of the East itself only three 
names stand out with distinction — Basil, Gregory, 
and Chrysostom. The West awards the title doctor 
also to Bede, Peter Damian, Anselm of Canterbury, 
Bernard of Clairvaux, Thomas Aquinas, Bonaven- 
tura, St. Francis of Sales, and Uguori. 

Such a conception as the foregoing involves im- 
plies a narrowing of the field of this discipline as 
merely dogmatic from which historical science 
strives to free itself. So Friedrich Nitzsch declared 
that from the historical-literary standpoint the 
meaning of a writer does not depend upon its origin 
from a Church Father, and that consequently pa- 
tristics must be freed from a mechanical 
6. Scope of method which took account first of all 
the Depart- of narrow chronological and biograph- 
ment ical matters. Such a ppint of view 
had already been hinted at by Pes- 
talozzi. The first idea of Nitzsch implied a return 
to the principle announced in his preface to the 
edition of Jerome's De viris iUustribiia (LeipsiCi 



1860). This writer put the Apostolic Fathers on 
the same footing as New-Testament writers, Philo 
figured with Hennas, Bardesanes with Musanus the 
opponent of heretics. The influence of something 
Uke this was felt by Bardenhewer, who called his 
work GesckUhte der aUkirchlichen (not dUchristUchen) 
lAUeratuTf which expressed his idea of what patrol- 
ogy ought to be. From the historical-literary point 
of view, a Gnostic who commented on the Fourth 
Gospel has a claim to be represented as good as that 
of a teacher of the Church, the claim of an Arius 
equals in force that of an Athanasius. History of 
literature is not dogmatics and does not contain the 
prolegomena to it; it has its own principles. On 
such a basis the entrance of the New-Testament 
writers into the scheme follows at once, and is not 
the result of rationalistic handling of Scripture. 
Jerome did not hesitate to include them; and it is 
arbitrary to exclude any group of writings upon 
ecclesiastical grounds. If all New-Testament wri- 
tings are " apostolic," there is all the more reason 
to head a history of early Christian literature with a 
section on apostolic writings. From a methodolog- 
ical standpoint the relations of the discipline of 
New-Testament introduction to the history of early 
Christian literature are matters of no consequence. 
This is not a mere strife about words, for the dis- 
cipline is something more than the arrangement of 
names and writings according to chronological and 
biographical details. True, the followers of Jerome 
in the Middle Ages became known as Namendators; 

and the method here indicated has 

7. Method- stuck in the later treatment. Franz 

ology. Overbeck has expressed the opinion 

(HistonscheZeitschrift, xlviii., 417-472) 
that the history of early Christian literature will 
not have reached its rights until it brings into view 
the historical connections. This writer distin- 
guishes between a primitive Christian literature 
arising before contact of Christianity with the world 
about it and the literature which sprang into exist- 
ence after such contact and in view of it. The dis- 
position to exclude, along with the New-Testament 
writings, those of the Apostolic Fathers as pupils 
of the apostles is dogmatic, not literary-historical. 
It is now recognized that the related has been sep- 
arated, the unrelated has been brought together. 
But the varieties of primitive literature — Gospels, 
Acts of the apostles, epistles, doctrinal writhigs, 
apocalypses, and the like, began with new acces- 
sions of material to form into groups, and the New 
Testament, the apocryphal writings, the produc- 
tions of the Apostolic Fathers, found appropriate 
distribution. Gnostic writings separated themselves 
from these, but influenced the growing patristic lit- 
eratiure. The apologetic writings of the second 
century formed the groundwork of those of succeed- 
ing centuries. The individualities of eastern and 
western compositions came to recognition. The first 
result of this was the exposition of Hamack in 
his GeschicMe der aUchristlichen Litteratvr (ut sup.), 
and he has been followed by Haussleiter and Ehr- 
hard. That so far the efforts have been applied 
mainly to the first three centuries is due to the pre- 
eminent interest that period possesses. But M. 
Schanz, Oeachichte der rOmMchen l/iUeraJbuT dea 4> 
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Jahrhunderta (Munich, 1904}^ has b^gun to treat 
Christian Latin literature from the same point of 
view, a fact which gives good promise for the future 
that the principle advanced by the writer in his work 
will govern, vis., that literary-historical and not 
ecclesiastical or theological methods will come to 
prevail in this r^on. (Q. KRt)oEB.) 

Bzbuoobapht: For bibliosmphy the two important works 
are Potthast, Wegweiaer; and U. C3ievalier» Ripertow dea 
9ourca hiatoriquea, Paria, 1877 aqq.; ef. vol. i., pp. xvii.- 
xviii. of thia work. On the hiatory and theory of patris- 
tics consult: A. Ehrhard, Die aUchriaUiche lAUeraiur und 
ikn Brfonchuno, 2 vola., StrasburB, 1894; J. Daille, Traa- 
titte on the Right Uae of the Fathera in the Deeieion of Con- 
troveraiee, London, 1842; J. J. Blunt, The Right Uae of 
the Body Fathera, London, 1860; G. B. Crooks and J. F. 
Hunt, Theological EneydaptBdia, pp. 30d-^«01, New York, 
1804; H. B. Swete, Patriatic Study, New York, 1902; 
L. Emexy, Inlroduction h VHude de la thiologie proleatanU, 
Paris, 1004; W. Bright, The Age of the Fathera, London, 
1003; P. Schaff, Theological Propadeutie, pp. 273-276, 
New York, 1004;: A. Fortesoue. The Greek Faihera, London. 
1008. To the works named in the text add: C. F. Rds- 
ler, Bibliothtk der KirehenvMer in UAeraetzungen und 
Auaaiigen, 10 vols., Leipsic, 1776^86; E. B. Puaey, J. 
Keble and J. H. Newman, Library of the Fathera, Ox- 
ford. 1830 sqq.; A. B. Caillan and M. N. S. Ouillon, Col- 
leeHo Mieota aanetgrwn eeeleaim patrum, 148 vols., Paris, 
1829-13. 

PATRONAGE. 

Early Histoiy (i 1). 

Qermanic Formulation (f 2). 

Refonn and Secular Encroachment (f 3). 

The Reformation (f 4). 

Status: Roman Catholic (i 5). 

Status: Evangelical (| 6). 

In the ecclesiastical sense, patronage is a term 

applied to the right of a patron to nominate for 

appointment to, and cooperative administration of, 

a benefice. From early times a certain prerogative 

in nomination for appointment and 

X. Early administration has been relinquished 

Histoiy. to those who erected ecclesiastical 
buildings, institutions, or offices; in 
short, to the sovereign landlords. In the orient, 
the Christian emperors from the second half of 
the fifth century imposed upon those who had 
begun a foundation the obligation of complet- 
ing it; and if the foimdation was testamen- 
tary, the obligation fell upon the heirs. In order 
to encourage the donators in this often n^lected 
duty the imperial legislation extended to them, 
subject to the final decision of the bishops, a 
proportionate share in the administration by 
virtue of appointments. Justinian in 546 (Nov- 
dla, cxxiii. 18) conferred upon them the right 
of presentation to the spiritual dignitary .who 
had the function of appointment and was also fre- 
quently the same person as the administrator. 
Thus arose the possessor's or founder's right (Kte- 
tonkon dikaion). This has never attained great 
significance from the point of view of constitutional 
history, and where it still exists it is strictly differ- 
entiated from the right of patronage imported into 
the orient in the sixteentli and seventeenth cen- 
turies. 

In the West the Germans furnished the legal form 
for this institution for a long time to come. Canon 
10 of the Synod of Orange (441), reference to which 
is often made, had conceded to the epiaoapua cedefka- 



tor only the right of proposing candidates for a 
church built outside of his diocese but on prop- 
erty belonging to the bishopric. When in Gallic- 
Roman times a private right in church 
2. Germanic property is spoken of, a merely " bare 
Formulation, right " is implied. A radical change, 
however, followed the entrance of the 
Germanic peoples into the Church. The con- 
ception prevailed with increasing weight that who- 
ever erected a church on his land retained a right 
to the inheritable and alienable property, and full 
power of administering it. By the beginning of the 
eighth century the victory of proprietary church 
right was decisive, at least with reference to non- 
parish churches. Niunerous documents show that 
churches were treated and alienated like other 
properties. Especially in the kingdom of the 
Franks, as a part of the general sequestration policy 
of Charles Martel and Pippin, the free churches 
descending from the Roman regime and wholly sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the bishops were appro- 
priated for the laity, so that the proprietary churches 
of kings and landed nobles were the majority. And 
in the ninth centuiy the proprietary right became 
supreme by the surrender of the remaining churches 
on the part of the bishops. The proprietary right 
was sanctioned for the fVankish Church by Charle- 
magne (canon 54, Synod of Frankfort, 794), and for 
the Italian Church by Eugene II. (canons 21, 24, 
Synod of Rome, 826). It gained supremacy also 
in the districts that had remained Roman (e.g., Italy) 
and now became imiversal in Western Europe. The 
Carolingian legislation concerned itself with the 
subject in much detail; and as the synods and eccle- 
siastical administrative bodies became weaker and 
feudal conceptions stronger, the theory of privi^te 
church right became continually more sharply 
defined. Under the r^me of private church right 
the entire clergy of the lower churches was conceived 
as private. Every church with its possessions and 
incomes was considered the special property of its 
lord; that is, of the king, of a temporal magnate, 
of a bishopric, or of a cloister. It was no longer a 
legal subject or a public office. The lord was regu- 
larly and officially called senior; only rarely, and in 
private documents, was he called paironus. He 
had the power to determine the personnel which was 
to officiate in his church and to dispense or recall 
such ministration. The correct ecclesiastical termi- 
nology was retained to represent his right as that of 
presentation, the final decision being supposed to 
rest with the bishop. In practise, however, the 
lord had unlimited power of appointment and 
dismission. The enfeoffment conformed with the 
investiture of the private right or peculium of the 
German feudal land tenure. In most cases it was 
the non-servile, lifelong benefice, the free fief of the 
Frankish law, that the priest received. A church- 
book was handed to him as a symbol of the use of 
his fief. As some of the land came to be withdrawn 
by the lord for raising revenue to defray material 
expenses devolving on him, or was sequestrated for 
private use, the clergy were more and more limited 
to the benefice in the narrower sense. The result 
was the decline and depreciation of the church- 
lands, and the differentiation of the previous simple 
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private church right into various species, one of 
which was the right of presentation, called also jus 
paironaluB; or where the benefice and the exenium 
(" gift ") to the lord were in view, ecclesiastical 
investiture. The former comprehensive proprietor- 
ship became extinct. 

But the Church profited for its own liberation with 
this differentiation process, by applying it to a dis- 
tinction of "church" and "altar." The lord 
hereby invested the ecclesiastic with 
3. Reform the church-building and the appur- 
and Secular tenances, while the bishop invested 
Encroach- him with his spiritual office and au- 
ment thority. Gregory VII. (1078) declared 
not only lay investiture, but also the 
traditional lay property right and lordship, sinful 
usurpation. Alexander III. interpreted hitherto 
I^al jurisdiction as spiritual and rejected imcon- 
ditionally private chiu'ch right and restricted the 
lord's appointing power to mere nomination, which 
he and canon law after him based upon the gratitude 
of the Church for the endowment. To this he ap- 
propriated the term jus patTonatus^ that was coming 
ever more definitely to the front on both sides of the 
Alps. In principle and law at least private owner- 
ship in the Church was extinct. Practically, matters 
were far otherwise. The church lords, it is true, had 
everywhere to consent to be called patrons, but it 
was not possible for the Church even to maintain its 
jurisdiction in disputes as to patronage. Such 
disputes were soon increasingly referred to the 
temporal courts. The patrons used their right 
of nomination with the bishop so as frequently to 
procure benefices for as many as half a dozen mem- 
bers of their families, or to have as many conferred 
on the same person. In northern Germany the 
field of patronage was widened by extending itself 
over the archdeaconal districts with their individual 
parishes. Canon law was not only stretched and 
modified but in many respects ignored. The right 
of patronage, in fact, remained, especially in Ger- 
many, a practical right all through Uie Middle Ages. 
The patrons did not relinquish the right of free 
alienation; in effect they long maintained the old 
right of appointment and paid little attention to the 
bishop. In later times the patronage was divided, 
as it had been in France in the twelfth century, be- 
tween church and altar. In Germany from the 
thirteenth and elsewhere from the fourteenth cen- 
tury this church principle fixed itself more and more 
upon the landed nobility. The developing princi- 
ple of " land dominion " appropriated to itself also 
the right of appointment and administration, and 
church proprietorship was transplanted from the 
Boil of private to that of public right. The patron- 
age of a church built on a lord's territory belonged 
to him as a matter of course, unless he had expressly 
granted the right to the individual or congregation 
that built it. 

The Reformation took over patronage along with 
the parish. Calvinism rejected it with lay control 
over the Ch\m;h as a whole. The Evangelic^ church 
ordinances in so far as they dealt with patronage 
fell in more or less with the canon law. Conserva- 
tism with reference to patronage made itself evident 
in that, after the Peace of Westphalia, Roman 



Catholics were permitted to exercise the right of 
patronage over Protestant churches, and vice versa. 
The absorption of cloistral estates led frequent!}' 
to an increase of patronage; the princes 
4. The Ref-not only securing the patronage of 
ormation. monasteries, but all inherent rights 
over churches incorporated with them. 
The decline of episcopal jurisdiction not being always 
immediately succeeded by a strict consistorial gov- 
ernment also favored an increase of patronage. The 
right of the patron was now regarded as covering 
that of appointment, involving right of dismisBal 
as well. Similar tendencies arose in the Roman 
Catholic Church. After the sixteenth century the 
patron came to be called collator, and privileges of 
appointment accumulated especially where numer- 
ous rights of presentation to minor benefices as well 
as nominations to bishoprics were conferred as a 
reward for services in the Counter-Reformation. 
Patronage disputes came to be settled in the seven- 
teenth century before temporal authorities, and 
Leopold I. of Austria in 1679 issued for the first time 
a decree for a comprehensive temporal regulation, 
which followed canonical precedent and remains, in 
its main points, in force to-day. On the other hand, 
a long series of edicts by Maria Theresa and Joseph 
II. increased the building-burdens of the patron and 
curtailed his right of nomination. The first com- 
prehensive regulation on the part of the State for 
both confessions resulted in Prussia, where the 
general land law has since 1794 regulated patronage 
by a supplementing, defining, and amending of the 
common law, and has subjected patronage to the 
jurisdiction of the temporal courts. Successive 
efforts during the nineteenth century for the aboli- 
tion of patronage, especially those springing from 
the revolution of 1848, have not resulted in legis- 
lation to that effect. In Austria the abolition of 
monasteries increased the mass of patronage and 
the attempt has been made to divide the right with 
reference to all state churches from the sovereignty. 
In Bavaria, by the Concordat of 1817, it Was as- 
serted by the crown, and Prussia has effected a 
compromise with the bishops. In the Evangelical 
churches the contradiction between church self- 
government and patronage was felt most sharply. 
The Eisenach Conference (q.v.), in 1859 and 
1861, and a number of synods conmiitted them- 
selves to the abrogation of the right. This has, 
however, failed in that no one will assume the 
patron's burdens, especially that of the building- 
obligation; and even where these obligations do not 
exist, people are indisposed to assail rights properly 
obtained. 

In the Roman Catholic Chiirch " patronage de- 
notes the powers and duties that accrue to a person 
with respect to a church or a churchly 
5. Status: office, on the ground of some special 
Roman right independent of the position of the 
Catholic church or office in the hierarchy." In 
Prussia patronage is subject to the 
common land law; in Baden and Austria to state 
enactment. Primarily patronage is subject to canon 
law and is regulated thereby in many German 
states. At the same time it is recognised as state 
law, belonging in the highest measure to the pubUo 
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code, inasmuch as patronage includes certain duties, 
such as that of building, and of administering church 
properties, which, as a rule, can be enforced only 
by external compulsion. The right of patronage is 
either real or personal. The former inheres in real 
estate, and its rights and duties are determined by 
ownership. The latter inheres in a physical or 
legal person. The patronage may be spiritual, lay, 
or mixed, according always to the respective status 
of the patron. A common right of patronage may 
be held by several persons. Tlie right of patronage 
is secured, first, by the title of acquisition. The 
ordinary title is provided by the establishment of an 
ecclesiastical foimdation, or of a mere churchly 
benifice, and the assumption of the legal obligations 
imposed thereby. The foundation must cover the 
three items of ground, erection, and maintenance. 
The consent of the ecclesiastical superiors is also 
necessary, but this may be given tacitly. Except 
by way of foundation a right of patronage can not 
now be established without a papal privilege. The 
second essential to the creation of a right of patron- 
age is personal qualification. The person (physical) 
must be an active member of the Roman Catholic 
Church in good standing. All the unbaptized are ex- 
cluded (pagans and Jews), and also heretics, schis- 
matics, apostates, and those under the ban of the 
Church. In practise non-Catholics still exercise the 
right, Jews excepted. Juridical persons (e.g., stock 
companies) may exercise the right although their 
agents be unqualified, provided the object of such 
juridical person subserve a particular confession. 
Thirdly, the right of patronage can be obtained only 
over the proper objects, such as parish churches, 
chapels, oratories and their accompanying benefices, 
and canonries; but not over bishoprics or episcopal 
positions. Patronage includes a number of rights 
and duties. The latter are of little importance in 
conmion law. The former are either honorary, 
beneficial, or intended to secure the intesest of the 
patron in the foundation. Among the rights one is 
that oi presentation, by virtue of which the patron 
may present a properly qualified person to the 
ecclesiastical superior, usually the bishop, imder 
whom a vacancy has occurred. He is, however, 
limited to the candidate proving the highest appar- 
ent fitness. A spiritual patron has six months, a 
lay patron four months, in which to nominate his 
candidate; but this rule varies under different codes. 
The lay patron may also nominate several candidates 
from whom the bishop may make his choice (see 
Nomination, Alternative Right of). If an im- 
proper candidate is presented by a spiritual patron 
the right for that occasion is lost, but a lay patron 
may nominate again if his nominating period has 
not passed. The right of nomination does not be- 
long to the patron absolutely; the first positions in 
the cathedral and coU^ate chapters may be sought 
only through papal privilege. Of honorary rights 
in the real sense, that of precedence over other lay- 
men in processions inside or outside of the church 
is the only one secured by common law; by par- 
ticular rights and the law of custom come the privi- 
leges to a prominent seat in the church, to the 
church-prayer, and to burial within the church or 
church-yard in a prominent place and free of cost. 



Of rights of benefit the common law, in case the 
patron has become destitute through no fault of his 
own and can not support himself, secures him main- 
tenance by the church, provided he is a descendant 
of the original founder and sufficient funds are left 
over after providing for the proper religious services. 
The interest of the patron in the maintenance of 
the foundation is secured by the right to take cog- 
nizance of the administration of the property, to 
propose the removal of obvious abuses and unfaith- 
ful administrators, and in urgent cases to propose 
extraordinary reforms. He has the right to be 
heard when chiuch property is to be sold, and when 
the selling of the original endowment is in question 
his consent is necessary. Finally, his agreement is 
required to proposed alterations of the institution 
or benefice. The duties of the patron by common 
law are, in case he draws an income from the church's 
estate, to pay for the repair and restoration of the 
parish church and parish house. In case he draws 
no income, his failure to repair and rebuild results 
in the lapse of his right of patronage. By statute 
laws, the duties of the patron with respect to repair 
and rebuilding are much more comprehensive. The 
right of patronage may be transferred, by sale, ex- 
change, or testament, with the property in which 
it inheres. The personal patronage passes to the 
dvil-law heirs of the patron, unless special dispo- 
sition of it has been made by the patron. When it 
is restricted to a particular family, it disappears if 
the family becomes extinct. Personal patronage 
may be donated only with the consent of the eccle- 
siastical superiors, except when a lay patronage is 
turned into a spiritual one, or a common right is 
transferred to a fellow patron. If sold for money 
it becomes void, because a simony is involved in the 
transaction. A patronage right becomes extinct 
when the patron waives his right, when no qualified 
patron exists, as at the extinction of the family, 
when the object disappears, as in case of the sup- 
pression of the institution or benefice, by right of 
" unhindered occupation " on the part of ihe church 
superiors, by committing an offense punishable 
according to church law, such as simony, killing or 
maiming a cleigyman belonging to the church in 
question, attacldng the property of the church, and 
by the heresy, apostasy, or schismatism of the pa- 
tron; and by papal annulment. 

Patronage has been non-existent on the left bank 
of the Rhine, in Oldenbuig, Hesse, Hambuig, and 

Labeck, since 1801. The same civil 

6. Status: law applies to the Evangelical bodies 

EvangelicaL as to the Roman Catholic Church. 

The application of the " body of canon 
law " is valid, being inherent in the patronage 
received by the Evangelical churches and prevailing 
in various states; while the legal status is similar to 
that of Roman Catholic patronage. There is no 
mixed patronage. The nomination is presented 
to the church government or consistory, which has 
the power to confirm, and is limited by the recom- 
mendation of the consistory as to fitness. Accord- 
ing to Prussian law the patron must subject his 
candidate to a trial sermon and examination, and 
must give the congregation an opportunity to state 
objections to his doctrine or character. The Evan- 
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gelical patron, whose guardianship over ecclesiastical 
property is enlarged, has a right, under the stress 
of patronage burdens, to appropriate from the church 
accounts; he can in some places cooperate in impox^ 
tant acts of church administration, and in some states 
may attend without votes the sessions of the church 
governing body or send a properly qualified sub- 
stitute. See Paribb and Pastor, § 3. 

(U. Stutz.) 
Bibuoobapht: Bini^m, Origine§, IV., ii., | 10, V., vi., 
f 6, IX., viii., I 0; I. Kaim, Dot KinhenpatrtmatnclU, 
Leipnc, 1845; B. SchiUing. Der kircfUiche Patronat, Leip- 
■io, 1864; P. HioBchius, Dom landeaherrliche Patronat- 
nchtt Beciin, 1856; idem. Dob preustiacKe KirchenreefUt 
pp. 319, 371 sqq., ib. 1884; B. W. LeiBt, Daa rdmUcke 
Patronatrecht, 2 vote., Erlancen, 1870; A. Frants. DU 
PatronaU-Befuoniue^ Marbuis, 1883; J. von Zhishman, 
Da» Stiftemchi in der morgenlAndiMshen Kirche, Vienna. 
1888; L. Wahnnund, Dae KtrchenpatronairecfU . . . in 
OeeUmich, 2 parts, Vienna, 1804-06; U. StuU, OeeehiehU 
dm kirehliehen BenefiMtalweaena, Berlin, 1805; M. Hansult, 
Dae Patronai in der evanoeliecken Landeekirehe . . . Heeee^ 
QiesBen, 1898; W. von BrOnneck, BeitrAge tur GtechiehU 
dee KirchenrechU, Berlin, 1002-04; W. E. Addis and T. 
Arnold, CaiKolie Dictionary, pp. 673-605, London, 1003; 
Oalante, La Condieione giuridica ddU coee eaere, part i., 
Turin, 1003; the treatises on ecclesiastical law (Kirchen- 
recfU) by Hinschius, ii. 128. Berlin, 1878; and Friedbeiv, 
ft 118-122, 128, Leipaic, 1003; KL, ix. 1620-20; Hauck. 
KD, iv. 20 sqq. A large literature is indicated in Hauck- 
Henog, RE, xv. 13-14. 

PATTERSON, ROBERT MAYNE: Presbyterian; 
b. at Philadelphia, Pa., July 17, 1832. He was grad- 
uated from the high school of his native city in 1849; 
was official reporter of the United States Senate 
(1850-55) ; was graduated from Princeton Theological 
Seminary (1859); was pastor of the Presbyterian 
Caiurch at Great Valley, Pa. (1859-67) ; of the South 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. (1867-80); 
and again at Great Valley (1880-1906). In 1880 
he was the author of measures enlarging the powers 
of synods and formulated the " Inerrancy deliv- 
erance " in the Creneral Assembly of 1892. Besides 
his work as associate editor of The Presbyterian 
(1870-80) and of The Presbyterian Journal (1880- 
1893), he has written Revival Cauneds (Philadelphia, 
1871); Total Abstinence (1872); Preabyterianism 
in PkOaddpkia (1873); Which is the Apostolic 
Church r (1874); Paradise, the Place and State of 
Saved Souls (1874); Visions of Heaven for the Life 
on Earth (1877); Elijahy the Favored Man (1880); 
The Skeptic Redaimed (1888); Isaiah and the Higher 
Critics (1889); American Presbyterianism (1896); 
and The Angels and their Ministrations (1900). 

PATTESON, JOHN COLERIDGE: CJhurch of 
England bishop of Melanesia; b. at London Apr. 1, 
1827; murdered on the island of Nukapu, Melane- 
sian group, Sept. 20, 1871. He studied at Eton and 
afterward at Oxford, where he was elected fellow of 
Merton College, 1852; was curate at Alfington, 
Devonshire; went to New Zealand in 1855 to assist 
Bishop Selwyn in his missionary work among the 
South Sea Islands; and in 1861 was consecrated 
bishop of Melanesia. Possessing great linguistic 
talent, he reduced to writing and grammar several 
languages; and translated into the Mota tongue 
the Gospels of Luke and John and other parts of 
Scripture. He was indefatigable and self-denying in 
organizing, teaching, and conducting divine wor- 
ship, with special effort for the economic promotion 



of the natives and the reduction of the 
dialects (he spoke twenty-three) to written lan- 
guages. An evidence of his sucoees and that of bis 
coworkers is the fact that after twenty yean onlj 
forty of the 800 natives on the chief ialazui 
Mota, remained unbaptised. The kidnaping of the 
islanders by unscrupulous traders to be sent to the 
plantations of Queensland and Fiji was apparently 
the cause of his death. Not aware of the iU-feefing 
aroused over the alleged slaying of five of their 
number, he landed at Nukapu and was immediately 
killed. 
Bibuoohapht: Biocnphiea have been written bjG.lL 

YoQce. 2 vols., London, 1873-78; £. Palmer, ib. 1872; 

Franoes Awdiy, Siory of a FeUow Soldier, ib. 1876; W. 

Baur, Lebenabilder aue der Hetdenmieeiont voL iv.. Ofttfeis- 

loh, 1878; Jesse Pace, London, 1891; and in DNB, xOr. 

53-56. 

PATTISONy DOROTHY WYHDLOW (SISTBR 
DORA): Philanthropist, sister of Mark Pattisoo 
(q.v.); b. at Haukswell, near Richmond (40 m. 
n.w. of York), Jan. 16, 1832; d. at Walsall (9 m.n. 
of Birmingham), Staffordshire, Dec. 24, 1878. She 
was the youngest daughter of Maik James Patti- 
son, rector of Haukswell and a man of means; in 
her twenty-ninth year, purely from philanthropic 
motives, she became village schoolmistreas in 
the parish of Little Woolston, Buckinghamshire, 
serving there 1861-64; in 1864 she entered the 
sisterhood of the Good Samaritan at Coatham, 
Yorkshire, and the next year was sent to Walsall 
to assist in the hospital there conducted by the sis- 
terhood; she devoted herself to the study of nurs- 
ing, became exceptionally skilful, and was able 
even to perform minor operations with suooess. 
The casualties which called forth her ministrations 
were mostly among workmen engaged in coal-mi- 
ning and in machine shops, and her faithful devo- 
tion, skill, unfailing cheerfulness, laige ability for 
enduring continuous hours of duty, and great ten- 
derness Wbn for her the complete confidence and 
enduring love of the people to whom she minis- 
tered. In 1867 a new hospital was built, and she 
received charge of it. She pursued her studies at 
the Birmingham Ophthalmic Hospital, and also 
carried on the training of nurses at Walsall. In 
1874 she left the sisterhood, and had chaige in 1875 
of the Walsall Municipal Epidemic Hospital, where 
the cases were principally thoee of smallpox. But 
she returned late in 1875 to the Cottage Hospital. 
In 1876 she developed cancer, from which she 
eventually died. Memorials of her life <^ sacrifice 
took the shape of her portrait in the hospital, a fund 
for the placing of convalescent patients, a memorial 
window in the parish church, and her statue at 
Walsall, unveiled Oct. 11, 1886. 

Bibuoobapht: Maiv^ret Lonsdale, Sieler Dora, I<ondon. 
1879 (many editions); EUen M. M. Ridadale, Sieter Dora: 
pereonal Reminieceneee of her later Yeare, wOh eome of her 
Lettere, ib. 1880; Sieler Dora and her Statue, WalttU. 
1886; DNB, xliv. 67-68. 

PATTISON, MARK: Church of England; b. at 
Hornby (30 m. n.w. of York), Yorkshire, Oct 10, 
1813; d. at Harrowgate (19 m. w. of York), Yoric- 
shire, July 30, 1884. From his father he received 
a good preparation in Latin, Greek, and mathe- 
matics, and subsequently studied at Oziel and lin- 
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coin Colleges, Onoid (B.A., 1836; M.A., 1840; 
B.D., 1851). He became a fellow of lincoln College 
in 1830, was ordained deacon in 1841, priest in 1843, 
and appointed college tutor in 1843. He was also 
appointed examiner in Utera humaniares in 1848, 
again in 1853, and for the third time in 1870. Under 
the influence of Newman he abandoned the rigid 
Evangelical views that he had acquired from his 
father, and for a time was a pronounced Puseyite 
(see Tractarianism), reciting the Roman breviary 
daily, and on one occasion even going to confession 
to Edward Pusey. From Tractarianism, however, 
he gradually recovered. He resigned his tutorship 
in 1855, and for the next few years spent much 
time in Gerxnany. In 1859 he was appointed 
one of the assistant commissioners to report on 
continental education. In 1860 he contributed to 
the famous Essays and Reviews (q.v.) the essay. 
Tendencies of Rdigiaus Thmight in England 1688- 
1760, In 1861 he was elected rector of Lincoln, 
after having been defeated for the place in 1851. 
Pattison was eminently successful as examiner, 
lecturer, and author, and, in point of real scholar- 
ship and academic distinction, he stood second to 
none at Oxford. His writings include numerous 
literary and theological articles published in the 
leading reviews; a translation of Thomas Aquinas' 
commentary on Matthew, in Catena aurea: Conv- 
mentary on the Four Gospels (ed. J. H. Newman, 
4 vols., Oxford, 1841-45); and lives of Stephen 
Langton and St. Edmond, Lives of the English 
Saints (ed. by J. H. Newman and others, 14 vols., 
London, 1844-45). Other important works are: 
Isaac Casauban (1875), his best book; Milton (1879), 
in the English Men of Letters series; Memoirs (1885) ; 
Sermons (1885); and Essays (ed. H. Nettleship, 2 
vols., Oxford, 1889). 
Bibuooraphy: Memcin (ed. Mra. Pftttiaon), London, 1885; 

L. A. Tollemaohe. RecoUsctioru of PaUiton, ib. 1886; 

Althaua. in TempU Bar, Jan.» 1885; DNB, xUv. 58-63; 

Utenture cited under £!bsatb and Rxvxbws. 

PATTON, CORNELIUS HOWARD: Congrega- 
tionalist; b. at Chicago Dec. 25, 1860. He received 
his education at Howard University, Emerson In- 
stitute, Washington, D. C, Amherst College (B.A., 
1883), and Yale Divinity School (B.D., 1887); was 
ordained in 1887, and served the churches at West- 
field, N. J., 1887-95, Duluth, Minn., 1895-98, and 
the First Congregational Church at St. Louis, 1898- 
1904; since 1904 he ha3 been corresponding secre- 
tary of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. 

PATTOR, FRANCIS LANDET: Presbyterian; b. 

at Warwick, Bermuda, Jan. 22, 1843. He was 

educated at Knox College, Toronto, the University 

of Toronto, and Princeton Theological Seminary 

(graduated, 1865). He was ordained in 1865 and 

held pastorates at the Eighty-fourth Street Pres- 

b3rterian Church, New York Gty (1865-67), Nyack, 

N, Y. (1867-70), and South Presbyterian Church, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. (1871); he was Cyrus H. MoCor- 

miclc professor of theology in the Theological 

Seminary of the North-West (now McCormick The- 

ologioBl Seminary), Chicago (1871-72); pastor of 

^^ Jiefferson Park Presbyterian Church in the same 

<»ty (X S74-n81) ; Robert L. Stewart professor of the 



relations of philosophy and science to the Christian 
religion in Princeton Theological Seminary (1881- 
1888); also professor of ethics in Princeton College 
(1886-88). In 1888 he was elected president of 
Princeton College, and held this position until 1902, 
when he resigned and was elected to his present 
position of president of Princeton TheologicaJ Semi- 
nary. He still retains, however, the professorship 
of ethics in Princeton University, as well as a lec- 
tureship on theism in Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary. In theology he is extremely conservative. 
Besides editing The Interior ( 1873-76) and being for 
several years a member of the editorial board of 
The Presbyterian Review, he ha3 written Inspiration 
of the Scriptures (Philadelphia, 1869); and Sum^ 
mary cf ChrisHan Doctrine (1874). 

PAUL: The name of five popes. 

Paul L: Pope 757-767. He first appears as a 
Roman deacon and was frequently employed by 
his brother, Pope Stephen II., in negotiations with 
the Lombard kilogs. After Stephen's death (April 
26, 757) Paul was chosen his successor by those 
who wished a continuation of the late pope's policy. 
The new pope's reign was dominated by his relations 
to the Frankish and Lombard kings and to the 
Eastern emperor. He adopted an independent 
tone in Informing the exarch in Ravenna of his elec- 
tion, but wrote to Pepin that the Frankish alliance 
should be maintained imimpaired, being forced to 
this coiu'se by the attitude of the Lombard long, 
Desiderius. The latter held the cities of Imola, 
Osimo, Bologna, and Ancona, which were claimed 
by Rome, and in 758 seized upon the duchies of 
Spoleto and Benevento. The same year he visited 
Rome and compelled Paul to write to Pepin 
asking him to concede all the Lombard claims except 
that to Imola; another letter of exactly opposite 
tenor was sent by the same messenger. Pepin 
found it advisable to maintain good relations with 
Desiderius, and Paul accomplished nothing by 
his double-dealing. Later, however, Pepin gave 
the pope some support and acted as arbiter between 
the Roman and Lombard claims. In 765 the papal 
privileges were restored in Beneventine and Tuscan 
territory and partially in Spoleto. Meanwhile, 
the alienation from Byzantium grew greater. Sev- 
eral times, especially in 759, Paul feared that the 
Greek emperor would send an armament against 
Rome; and he lived in continual dread lest Byzan- 
tine machinations turn the Frankish influence 
in favor of the Lombards. This was actually at- 
tempted, but Pepin held to his original Itelian 
policy. Paul died June 28, 767. See PAPiiL States. 

(A. Hauck.) 

Bibuographt: Mann, Popes, i. 2. |>p. 331-360; F. Papen- 
oordt, OeachiehU der Stadt Rom, pp. 89 sqq., Padeitiora, 
1867; R. Baxmann, Die Poliiik der P&paU, i. 251 sqq., 
Elberfeld. 1868; J. Picker, Forachungen tur Reiehe- und 
ReehiveeehichU Italiena, ii. 329 sqq.. Innsbruck. 1869; 
L. Oelsner. JahrbUcher dee firankiaehen Reiehe unier . . . 
Pippin, pp. 319 sqq.. 343 sqq.. 353 sqq., Leipsic. 1871; 
B. Niehues. Oeachichte du VerhAUnieeee Mwiaehmt Kaieer- 
Iwn und Papettwn, i. 497 sqq.. MOnster. 1877; idem, in 
HiatorieeherJahrblicker, U. 221 sqq., ib. 1881; W. Martens, 
Die rfhniache Prage unter Pippin vnd Karl dern Qroeeen^ 
pp. 86 sqq., 254-255. Stuttgart, 1881; E. D. Glaason. Lee 
Rapporte du pouooir epiritud el du powwir tempord au 
moyen dye, Paris, 1894; F. Qrecoiovius, Hiet. of the City 
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ofRomM, ii. 305 iqq.. London, 1894; P. Kehr, ChnmoHogiM 
dor BrUft PauU I. im Codex Canrfinua, in Odttinoer philo^ 
looiaeKe Nachrichten, 1896. pp. 103-157; W. Gundlach, 
Die EnUtehung dee Kirehenetaatee, BreBlau. 1899; Bower, 
Popes, ii. 10^114; Milman, Latin ChrietianUy, ii. 428; 
Platina, Popes, i. 172-174; Hefele. Caneiliengeechiehte, 
iii. 420, 431 sqq.; Hauck, KD, ii. 18, note 3 (for mipple- 
mentoiy bibliography); Uteratuie under Papal Statbs. 

PAuIIL (PietroBarbo): Pope 1464-71. He was 
bom at Venioe 1418, and was a nephew of Pope 
Eugenius IV. His adoption of the spiritual career 
was prompted by his uncle's election as pope. His 
promotion was rapid; he became a cardinal in 1440, 
and was unanimously elected pope on Aug. 30, 
1464, to succeed Pius II. His oath on taking office 
obligated him to abolish the prevalent nepotism in 
the Curia, to improve the morals there, to prosecute 
the war on the Turks, and to convene an ecumenical 
council within three years. But these terms of 
subscription were modified by Paul at his own dis- 
cretion, and this action lost him the confidence of the 
sacred college. Consequently, when in 1466, design- 
ing to eliminate redundant offices, Paul proceeded 
to annul the college of abbreviators, whose function 
it was to formulate papal documents, a storm of 
indignation arose, inasmuch as rhetoricians and 
poets had long been accustomed to buy in the rever- 
sion of such positions. Platina (q.v.), who was one 
of these, wrote a threatening letter to the pope, and 
was imprisoned but discharged; in 1467 he was 
again imprisoned on the charge of having partici- 
pated in a conspiracy against the pope, and was 
subjected to torture, being accused, along with other 
abbreviators, of pagan views. In retaliation, Platina, 
in his Vita parUificumy set forth an unfavorable 
delineation of the character of Paul II. It is certain 
that Paul was an opposer of the humanists, was 
second to none in making provision for popular 
amusements, and displayed an extravagant love of. 
splendor. But justice requires notice of his strict 
sense of equity, his reforms in the municipal admin- 
istration, and his fight against official bribery and 
traffic in posts of dignity. 

In statecraft, Paul lacked eminence and achieved 
nothing of consequence for Italy. In his own do- 
main, however, he terminated, in 1465, the predatory 
regime of the counts of Anguillara. In the matter 
of war on the Turks, the one sovereign who might 
have taken the lead, King George Podiebrad of 
Bohemia, was rejected by the pope, and prosecuted 
as heretic because he sustained the conventions of 
Basel (see Hubs, John) in favor of the Utraquists. 
In August, 1465, he summoned Podiebrad before his 
Roman tribunal, and, when the king failed to come, 
leagued himself with the insuigents in Bohemia, and 
released the king's subjects from the oath of allegi- 
ance. In December, 1466, he pronounced the ban 
of excommunication and sentence of deposition 
against Podiebrad. When ultimately the king's 
good success was disposing the pope in favor of 
reconciliation, Paul II. died, on Mar. 22, 1471. 

K. Benrath. 

Bduggbapht: Sooroes: Of prime importance is the con- 
tinuation of the Cammentarii Piut II., by J. Amman&ti. 
and the btter^s BpieMa in the Fnnkfort, 1614. ed. of the 
Cammentarii: Qaspar Veronenais* De geetie Pavli II„ book 
L, in Q. L. Harini, Arehiatri pontifieii, ii. 178 aqq., Rome, 
1784. boob ii.-iv. in Muistori. aeriptoret, iiL 2, pp. 102# 



■qq.; Muratori, ut sup., pp. 993 aqq.. contains a Vita by 
M. Oanensius; A. M. Quirini. PauU II. Viia, Rome, 1740; 
A. Giaoonius, Vita . . . pontificum Romanonun, ii. 106U- 
1070. Rome, 1677. Goosult: Pastor. Popte, iv. 1-196. 
documents are reproduced, pp. 475-^5 (the footnot^^ 
afford a most complete bibliocraphy) ; Creishton. Papacy, 
iv. 4-60; F. Papencordt, GeachichU der Stadt Rom im Mit- 
telalter, Paderbom. 1857; J. Palacky. Geachichte von 
Bdhmen, vols, iv.-v., Pngue. 1860-65; M. Jordan. Dae 
K&nigtum Oeorge von Poditbrad, pp. 184 aqq., Leipsic. 
1861; Petruoelli della Qattina, HieUrire diplomatique dee 
conekmee, i. 285 sqq., Paxis, 1864; A. von Reumont, Ge- 
eehiehU der Stadt Rom, iii., L, pp. 152 sqq., Berlin, 1867; 
J. Burekhardt. Geeehiehte der Renaieeanee in Italien, Stutt- 
gart, 1878; idem, Die Cultur der Renaieeanee in Italien, 2 
vols.. Leipsic, 1877-78; Von Hdfler. in Arckiv fUr deter- 
reiehiecKe Geeehiehtekunde, xii. 328 sqq.; idem, in Site- 
ungtberichte Wiener Akademie, hijUorie(Jie Klaeee, xcvi., 
1881 ; De TEpinois. in Revue dee questione hiatoriquee, 1886, 
pp. 278 sqq.; W. Bany, The Papal Monarchy, pp. 83-85, 
New York, 1902; Platina, Popee, u. 275-296 (cf. remark in 
text); Bower, Popee, iii. 244-248. 

Paul in (Alessandro Famese): Pope 1534-49. 
He was bom at Carino, in Tuscany, and came 
through his mother from the Gaetani family, which 
had also produced Bonifacius VIII. He received 
his instruction at Rome and Florence from distin- 
guished humanists, and became a prothonotaiy at 
the Curia under Innocent VIII. From Alexander 
VI. he received rapid promotion, becoming cardinal 
in 1493. He came near succeeding Leo X. and 
Adrian VI. Under Clement VII. he became cardi- 
nal bishop of Portus (Ostia) and dean of the sacred 
college, and on the death of Clement VII., in 1534, 
received election as pope. 

His first appointment to the cardinalate on Dec. 
18, 1534, made it clear that nepotism had come to 
the front once more; since the red hat fell to his 
nephews Alessandro Famese and Ascanio Sforza, 
aged fourteen and sixteen years respectively; yet 
subsequent appointments included Gasparo Con- 
tarini, Sadoleto, Pole, and Giovanni Pietro Caraffa, 
subsequently Pope Paul IV. (q.v.). Paul III. was 
in eamest in the matter of improving the ecclesias- 
tical situation, and on June 2, 1536, he issued a bull 
convoking a general council to sit at Mantua in 1537. 
But at the very start the German Protestant estates 
declined to send any delegates to a council in Italy, 
while the duke of Mantua himself put forth such 
large requirements that Paul first deferred for a year 
and then discarded the whole project. In 1536 
Paul invited nine eminent prelates, distinguished 
by learning and piety alike, to act in conmiittee and 
to report as to the reformation and rebuilding of the 
Church. In 1537 they turned in their celebrated 
Concilium de emendenda ecdeaia (in J. le Plat, Monw- 
merUa ad hisUmam Concilii TridenHni, ii. 596-^597, 
Louvain, 1782), exposing gross abuses in the Curia, 
in the church administration and public worship; 
and proffering many a bold and eamest word in be- 
half of abolishing such abuses. This report was 
printed not only at Rome, but at Strasbuig and else- 
where. But to the Protestants it seemed far from 
thorough; Luther had his edition (1538) prefaced 
with a vignette showing the cardinab cleaning the 
Augean stable of the Roman Church with their fox- 
tails instead of with lusty brooms. Yet the pope 
was in eamest when he took up the problem of 
reform. He clearly perceived that the emperor 
would not rest until the problem were grappled in 
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earnest, and that the surest way to convoke a coun- 
cil without prejudice to the pope was by an une- 
quivocal mode of procedure that should leave no 
room for doubt of his own readiness to make amend- 
ments. Yet it is clear that the Concilium bore no 
fruit in the actual situation, and that in Rome no 
results followed from the committee's recommenda- 
tions. 

On the other hand, serious political complications 
eventuated. In order to vest his grandson Ottavio 
Famese with the dukedom of Camerino, Paul 
forcibly wrested the same from the duke of Urbino 
(1540). He also incurred virtual war with his own 
subjects and vassals by the imposition of burden- 
some taxes. Perugia, renouncing its obedience, 
was besieged by Pier Luigi, and forfeited its freedom 
entirely on its surrender. The buighers of Colonna 
were duly vanquished, and Ascanio was banished 
(1541). After this the time seemed ripe for anni- 
hilating heresy. 

While it was not foreseen at Rome in 1540, when 
the Church officially recognized the young society 
forming about Ignatius of Loyola (see Jfisurrs), 
what large results this new organization was des- 
tined to achieve; yet a deliberate and gradual course 
of action against Protestantism dates from this 
period. The second visible stage in the process 
becomes marked by the institution, or reoiganization, 
in 1542, of the Holy Office (see Inquisition). On 
another side, the emperor was insisting that Rome 
should forward his designs toward a peaceable 
recovery of the German Protestants. Accordingly 
the pope despatched the nuncio Morone to Hagenau 
and Worms, in 1540; while, in 1541, Cardinal Con- 
tarini took part in the adjustment proceedings at 
Regensburg (see Reoensburg, Conference of). 
It was Contarini who led to the stating of a definition 
in connection with the article of justification in 
which occurs the famous formula ** by faith alone 
are we justified," with which was combined, however, 
the Roman Catholic doctrine of good works. At 
Rome, this definition was rejected in the consistory 
of May 27, and Luther decided that he could ac- 
cept it only provided the oppoeers would admit that 
hitherto they had taught differently from what was 
meant in the present instance. The general results 
of the conference and the attitude of the Curia, 
including its rejection of Contarini 's propositions, 
shows a definite avoidance of an understanding 
with the Protestants. All that could henceforth 
be expected of the pope was that he would cooper- 
ate in the violent suppression of " heretics " in 
Germany, as he had done in Italy, by creating for 
their annihilation the arm of the revived Inquisition. 

Yet, even now, and particularly after the Regens- 
burg Conference had proved in vain, the emperor 
did not cease to insist on convening the council, the 
final result of his insistence being the Council of 
Trent (q.v.),which, after several postponements, was 
finally convoked by the bull Latare Hieni$alem, 
Mar. 15, 1545. 

Meanwhile, after the peace of Crespy (Sep., 1544), 
the situation had so shaped itself that CJiarles V. 
began to put down Protestantism by force. Pending 
the diet of 1545 in Worms, the emperor concluded a 
covenant of joint action with the papal legate. 



Cardinal Alessandro Famese. The pope was to aid 
in the projected war against the German Evangelical 
princes and estates. The prompt acquiescence of 
Paul III. in the war project was probably grounded 
on personal motives. The moment now seemed op- 
portune for him, since the emperor was sufficiently 
preoccupied in the German realm, to acquire for his 
son Pier Luigi the duchies of Parma and Piacensa. 
Although these belonged to the Papal States (q.v.), 
Paul thought to overcome the reluctance of the car- 
dinals by exchanging the duchies for the less valu- 
able domains of Camerino and Nepi. The emperor 
agreed, because of his prospective compensation to 
the extent of 12,000 infantiy, 500 troopers, and con- 
siderable sums of money. In Germany the cam- 
paign began in the west, where Protestant movements 
had been at work in the archbishopric of Cologne 
since 1542. The Reformation was not a complete 
success there, because the city coimcil and the ma- 
jority of the chapter opposed it; whereas on Apr. 16, 
1546, Herman of Wied (q.v.) was excommuni- 
cated, his rank forfeited, and he was, in Feb., 1547, 
compelled by the emperor to abdicate. 

In the mean time open warfare had begun against 
the Evangelical princes, estates, and cities allied 
in the Schmalkald League (see Philip of Hesse). 
By the close of 1546, Charles V. succeeded in sub- 
jugating South Germany, while the victorious battle 
at Mohlbeig, on Apr. 24, 1547, established his im- 
perial sovereignty everywhere in Germany and 
delivered into his hands the two leaders of the league. 
But while north of the Alps, in virtue of his preparn^ 
tions for the Interim (q.v.) and its enforcement, the 
emperor was widely instrumental in recovering 
Germany to Roman Catholicism, the pope now held 
aloof from him because the emperor himself had 
stood aloof in the matter of endowing Pier Luigi 
with Parma and Piaoenza, and the situation came to 
a total rupture when the imperial vice-gerent, 
Ferrante Cronzaga, proceeded forcibly to expel Pier 
Luigi. The pope's son was assassinated at Piaoenza, 
and Paul III. believed that this had not come to 
pass without the emperor's foreknowledge. In the 
same year, however, and after the death of the French 
King Francis I., with whom the pope had once again 
sought an alliance, the stress of circumstances com- 
pelled him to do the emperor's will and accept the 
ecclesiastical measures adopted during the Interim. 
With reference to the assassinated prince's inheri- 
tance, the restitution of which Paul III. demanded 
ostensibly in the name and for the sake of the Church, 
the pope's design was thwarted by the emperor, 
who refused to surrender Piacenza, and by Pier 
Luigi's heir in Parma, Ottavio Famese. In con- 
sequence of a violent altercation on this account 
with Cardinal Famese, the pope, at the age of eighty- 
one years, became so overwrought that an attack 
of sickness ensued from which he died, Nov. 10, 
1549. He proved unable to suppress the Reforma- 
tion, although it was during his pontificate that 
the foundation was laid for the Counter-Reformation. 

K. Beneath. 
Bduoorafbt: Consult for aoureas: Paul's bulls, with 
those of Pius IV. and Qracoiy XIII. and related docu- 
ments, Paris, 1624; they are also to be found in Coque- 
lines, BuUarum, jniviUgionim . . . eoUsctio, iv. 1, pp. 
112 sqq., Borne, 1715; O. Faavinitts, Pontifteum Bomch 
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nontm vita. pp. 366 sqq.. Cologne, 1626; £. AlbM. iZelo^ 
siom' fUgli Ambaaeiakni Ventti al 3enato, II., Ul. 296 aqq., 
16 vols., Floranoa, 1839-63; FofiMt rmwn Auatriacaruhi, 
xzz.. pp. V. sqq., 11 sqq., Vienna, 1870; O. RaynAldus, 
AnnaUt 9eeUrituiiei, for 1634-49. Cologne. 1694 sqq.; 
[W. GOagett], The State of the Church of Rome when the Ref- 
ormation Began, London, 1688; Calendar of StaU Papers, 
Henry VIII., vols. vii. -viii., in Rolls Series. Further dia- 
cusuons are: Ranke. Popes, i. 180-206; idem, Deutsche 
Oeeehichie im Zeitalter der Reformation, voLb. iv.-v., Leip- 
■io, 1894; Q. de Leva. Storia documentata di Carlo V., 
vols. iii.-iv.. Bologna, 1867-81; L. Pastor, Die kirchlichen 
Reunumsbestrebungen vtAhrend der Regierunff Karls V., pp. 
90 aqq., Freiburg, 1879; idem, GeschichU der PApste, vol. 
v., ib., 1909; M. Breech. OeachiehU dee Kirchenetaates, i. 
163 sqq.. Gotha, 1880; F. H. Reusch. Der Index der Ver- 
holenen BUeher, passim. Bonn. 1883; Nuntiatutberichte aus 
Deutechland, Gotha. 1892-99; E. Gualano. Paulus Papa 
III., Parma. 1899; De Navenne. in Revue hietorique, bacvli 
(1901). 241-278; J. Gairdner. The English Church in the 
Sixteenth Century, passim, London, 1903; H. C. Lea. Hiat. 
of the Inquiaition of Spain, vols, ii.-iv., passim. New York, 
1907; Bower, Popes, iii. 311-317. 

Paul IV. (Giovanni Pietro Caraffa): Pope 
1555-59. He was a Neapolitan, bom in 1476, and 
entered the clerical estate in 1494, after a course of 
studies embracing languages, philosophy, theology, 
and canon law. His uncle, Cardinal Oliviero Caraffa, 
opened the way for him to ecclesiastical advance- 
ment. He thus came to be chamberlain under 
Alexander VI., prothonotazy under Julius II., and 
bishop of Chiete (Teate) in the Abruzzi. He was 
employed in diplomatic missions in the years 1506 
and 1507, and was then busied for several years with 
reforms in his own diocese, till the fifth Lateran 
Council, in 1512, recalled him to Rome as president 
of one of the congregations. Still pending the 
council, he was despatched to England by Leo X., 
to collect Peter's Pence (q.v.), and before returning 
was sent to Spain to unite the Christian princes 
against the Turks. The sojourn thus afforded him 
for several years in Spain proved of decisive effect 
upon Car:.?a's ulterior policy. On this occasion he 
learned the nature of an institution which nominally 
also existed elsewhere, while only in the form it had 
assumed in Spain did it serve as a powerfiil and im- 
deviating instrument, viz., the Inquisition (q.v.). 

To begin with, Caraffa tried his hand at reforms 
within the Church. Under Leo X. he served on a 
committee with Silvester Prierias (q.v.) ; afterward 
he was a member of the Oratory of Divine Love 
(q. V.) . And when Adrian VI. undertook to promote 
reform, he promptly directed Caraffa and Tommaso 
Gazzella of Gaeta to prepare a draft of recommen- 
dations, though their labors appear to have been 
void of result. In like manner, when Gement VII. 
was reluctantly constrained by public opinion to 
put forth some efforts, he called for Caraffa's assist- 
ance, though here again the movements for im- 
proving the preparatory training of the clergy and 
for terminating simony were not much forwarded. 
By way of reaction from so much labor in vain, 
Caraffa withdrew himself altogether from public life 
about the Curia. With some friends of the Oratory 
he founded the Theatinee (q.v.). It was natural 
in a man of Caraffa's character, that, after all at- 
tempts at reform from within the Church had mis- 
carried and " heresy " but spread the wider, he 
should view the policy of resolute, uncompromising 
reaction as the indicated mode of combat. Ac- 



cordingly, when the capture of Rome at the handa 
of the Spanish and the German troops of Charles V., 
in 1527, had driven the new order from Rome to 
Venice, Caraffa was again at work in the path of 
enlightened reaction. This is evidenced by two 
reports; one to the decemvirate, the other, in 1532, 
to Clement VII., and both urge extreme stringency 
against all manner of heresy. 

Caraffa both sought and foimd new methods. 
Once more, indeed, when he had returned to Rome, 
he attempted reform, for he was appointed by Paul 
III. on the committee of nine prelates who drafted 
the Concilium de emendenda ecdeaia, in 1536 (see 
Paul III.); but this effort also proved without 
results at the time, although the Council of Trent, a 
quarter-century later, carried out the amendments 
tiiat were here demanded. In the year 1537, how- 
ever, he and his colleagues of the committee of nine 
incurred the scorn of the Protestants on account of 
the inoperative ** reform." Still the Curia seemed 
willing once more to seek a pacific understanding 
with the Protestants, since Contarini (see Regens- 
BURO, Conference of), in 1541, was despatched 
to R^nsburg as the pope's delegate. Yet a strong 
party in the Curia, Caraffa among them, had op- 
posed the plan from the start; and they so contrived 
that the most important proposition toward a settle- 
ment was rejected. On this account, every further 
attempt at peaceable conjimcture was set aside. 
In this connection, Caraffa and Contarini stand 
forth as the opposite poles of the Curia's policy; 
complete reaction won the day, and Contarini, 
under suspicion of treachery, withdrew from the 
Curia. It is now noteworthy that, in the very same 
year and by virtue of the bull Ldcet ab initio (July 21, 
1542), there went into effect the reorganized insti- 
tution of the Roman inquisition, which Caraffa had 
remodeled according to the Spanish pattern. This 
was his favorite creation; hence he provided, of 
his own means, whatever was requisite for setting 
to work at once, directed all advisory conferences, 
and drew the lines over all Italy. Fully convinced, 
as he was, that Roman Catholicism was in a position 
to recover its lapsed imiversal supremacy, provided 
only that every effort were exerted absolutely to that 
end, Caraffa stood forth as the embodiment of the 
Counter-Reformation. 

Although at the election subsequent to the death 
of Paul III., in 1549, Caraffa had obtained many 
votes, it was not until after Julius III., in 1555, that 
he came into the papal succession as Paul IV. ; being 
already nigh seventy-nine years old. The four years 
that were still his allotted term he used principally in 
furtherance of the task he had set for himself. He 
might have accomplished still more than he did, 
had he not been blinded by his passionate hatred for 
everything Spanish or imperial, and if nepotism had 
foimd no lodgment in his soul. But the latter fault, 
at least, he overcame in his very last year, expelling 
the young Caraffas. Paul IV. inflexibly plied and 
furthered two distinct activities: the inquisition and 
the prosperity of the Jesuits (q.v.). In the use of 
the inquisition he preferred to strike at those in 
high places, such as Morone and Bishop Soranzo; 
while he so favored the Jesuits that one of their 
company wrote: ** Many people even hold him to 
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be the founder of our society." When he died, there 
passed away a powerful pope, one who had stamped 
his genius on the chtirch organism of his time. 

K. Benrath. 
Bibuoobapbt: Sources: A. Catacoiolo, De vita Pavli IV., 
Cologne, 1612; Q. B. Caatalao. Vita del Pontifice Paolo IV., 
Modona, 1618; P. S. Paolo, The Papacy of Paid IV., Lon- 
don, 1673; A. Andrea, Delia Ouerra di Compagna di Roma 
• dd Regno di Napoli nel pontificato di Paolo IV., in Rac- 
eolta . . . del Regno di Napoli, vol. vii., 23 vols.. Naples, 
1760-1771; Arehivio etorico Italiano, vol. zii., Florence, 
1847; a document of Caraffa's to the Venetian senate is 
in Rivieta Crietiana, 1878. Consult further: Ranke, 
Popes, i. 213-241, iii. no. 29; J. Chantiel, Paul IV. et la 
tyrannie papale, Paris, 1870; K. Benrath, in JPT, 1878 r 
idem, OeeehicfUe der Reformation in Venedig, pp. 6-7, 114- 
115, Halle, 1887; O. Jensen, Giovanni Pietri Caraffa, 
Copenhagen. 1880; O. Duruy, Le Cardinal Carlo Carafa, 
1619-61. Etude eur le pontifical de Paul IV., Paris, 1882; 
F. H. Reusoh, Der Index der verbotenen Backer, passim, 
Bonn, 1883; J. Gairdner, The English Church in the Six- 
teenth Century, passim, London, 1903; H. C. Lea, Hiet. of 
the Iwpiieition of Spain, vols, u.-iv., passim. New York, 
1907; Bower, Popes, iii. 318-319, and literature under 
iNQDiamoN; and Paul III. 

PaulV. (CamilloBorghese): Pope 1605-21. He 
was bom at Rome on Sept. 17, 1552; was trained 
at Perugia and Padua in canon law; entered the 
service of the Curia, first as abbreviator, then as 
referendary of signatures; and in 1588 he was vice- 
legate at Bologna. He succeeded so well with a 
legation to Spain, imder Clement VIII., that in 1596 
he was duly rewarded with the purple. He became 
pope on May 16, 1605. 

Quite at the outset he was called upon to pass 
decision in case of certain grave conflicts within 
the Church. The strife between Jesuits and Domi- 
nicans concerning the doctrine of grace (see Mo- 
lina, Luis) was still active, and the new pope took 
sides with the Jesuits, and went at least so far toward 
a definition that he disallowed the teaching of Molina 
to be styled Pelagian. Furthermore, under date of 
Dec. 1, 1611, he forbade all published expression on 
the matter without papal approbation. 

A still more deeply momentous conflict with the 
Venetian republic was brought to a head at the 
same season. The encroachment of the ecclesias- 
tical tribunals had produced such soreness in that 
quarter that finally the decemvirate began to strike 
back. With reference to the legislation then in 
force, an edict of Mar. 26, 1605, had ruled that the 
building of churches, as well aa the introduction of 
religious orders within the state, must be subject 
to express approval on the part of the republic. 
Two ecclesiastics, moreover, who had incurred some 
grave criminal chaiges were cited before the civil 
courts. The pope undertook to nullify this dispo- 
sition of the case; and, under threat of the inter- 
dict, he demanded the prompt deliveiy of the ac- 
cused to the spiritual court (Dec., 1605). The coun- 
cil standing firm, the interdict wajs declared (Apr. 
17, 1606). On the Venetian side, the campaign 
was led by the Servite Paolo Sarpi (q. v.) ; and the 
council's firmness triumphed, since the interdict 
proved wholly a blank discharge. The Jesuits, 
Theatines, and Capuchins, who supported the pope's 
cause were expelled from the state's domain, while 
members of other orders and the secular clergy 
stayed in office. Eventually, France offered to 
mediate, whereupon the chief point of dispute 



was waived by the transfer of the two accused 
ecclesiastics to the French ambassador, with the 
express proviso that the right of the republic to tiy 
all inhabitants be kept intact. The republic refused 
either to seek or to receive absolution. This was 
none the less bestowed, in the name of the pope, on 
the doge and the coimcil, by Cardinal Jdyeuse, on 
Apr. 21, 1607, in his declaration that the pope re- 
pealed all measures that had been instituted against 
Venice. 

Simultaneously with the Venetian quarrel, Paul 
incurred strife with England. In that coimtry, 
after the Gunpowder Plot (q.v.), which was charged 
on the Roman Catholic party, parliament had en- 
joined upon all Englishmen the oath that they 
would never assent to the doctrine whereby the 
pope could dispose kings or nullify subjects' oath 
of allegiance. Paul forbade this oath (1606 and 
1607), whereupon there ensued a controversy in- 
volving, on the one side. King James himself, on 
the other, Bellarmine (q.v.). This dispute as to 
the scope of the papal authority was transplanted 
to France as weU, when Heniy IV. fell a victim to 
the assassin Ravaillao (1610). What was Paul's 
mind in this case appears from his remark to the 
envoy from Flanders: " This was the Lord's doing, 
' because he was given to a reprobate understanding." 
Forasmuch as the Jesuit Mariana, in his tract De 
rege et regie institutiane (Mainz, 1605), defended the 
murder of heretical kings, parliament ordered that 
work to be burned by the public executioner, and 
also prohibited Bellarmine's attack on James I. 
But this was not the end of the contest. In 
1611, when Edmimd Richer, in his treatise De 
ecdesiastica et politica poteetate, gave expression to 
the Galilean ideas, the Jesuit Snares retaliated with 
a fresh assault on James I., thereby winning the 
pope's highest praise; whereas it was only by special 
negotiations that Marie de Medicis, as guardian of 
Louis XIIL, could be induced to withhold accept- 
ance of the French parliament's decree, which 
practically coimtenanced the circulation of Richer's 
document by forbidding its annulment (cf. F. H. 
Reusch, Der Index der verbotenen Backer, li. 35&- 
356, Bonn, 1883). 

Amid strifes in such number, Paul was twice 
afforded the opportunity of working in behalf of 
peace; in Spain, from 1606 downward, and in Ger- 
many, before the Thirty Years' War (q.v.). The 
situation in Spain turned on the forcible expulsion 
of the Moors. In 1608, the Dominican Bleda en- 
deavored to justify, with his Defensio fidei, the 
somewhat maturely contemplated measure which 
Cardinal Richelieu described as '' the most barbarous 
procedure in the annals of him:ianity " (M^moires 
du Cardinal de Richelieu, i. 86, Paris, 1836), and 
the Roman commissioners endorsed the project, 
notwithstanding that Paul had earlier counseled 
a pacific agreement. It was, accordingly, in the 
spirit of this '' hideous book '* (H. C. Lea, Hist, of 
the Inquisition of Spain, iii. 388, New York, 1907), 
that Philip III. set to work, confiscating vast prop- 
erties of the Moors, and driving hundreds of thou- 
sands to miseiy. In Germany Paul uiged the 
Roman Catholic powers into war with Frederick 
Palatine, promised them support, and survived the 
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victoiy at Weksbeig (Nov., 1620) ; but was stricken 
with paralysis while taking part, on Jan. 28, 1621, 
in a procession designed to solemnise the issue. 
Besides opulently endowing his brother's family, 
and thus enabling the Boighese to accumulate the 
greatest landed property ever in temporal hands 
within the Papal States, Paul bequeathed a valua- 
ble equipment to the city of Rome in his restoration 
of the great aqueduct which bears his name (Aqua 
Paola). K. Benrath. 

BxBUoaaAPHT: Soaroee are: The bulls in Cherubim's Bvl- 
larium magnum, iii. 189 sqq.; A. Bsovio, VUa di Paolo 
v., in PUtina, pp. 500 sqq., ed. of Cologne, 1626; A Dec- 
laration of the Variance between the Pope and the Seffniory 
of Venice, London, 1606 (from the Italian of F. Manfxedi); 
James I. of England. Tripliei nodo, triplex eunetu: or an 
A^ologie for tho Oath of AUegianee againat the two Brooea of 



Paul V„ London, 1607; P. Sarpi, HiaL of (he QuarreU of 
Pope Paul V. with . . . Voniee (from the Italian), London, 
1626: idem. Neue Brixfe {1608-1616), ed. K. Benrath. Leip- 
sie, 1009. Consult: Ranke. Popee, ii. 106 sqq., iii. nos. 79. 
81; E. Comet, Paolo V. e la Bepubliea Veneta, Vienna. 
1850; T. A. Trollope, Paul tho Pope and Paul the Friar, 
London. 1860; S. R. Gardiner, Hiet. of England leM-ie, 
pp. 278 sqq., London, 1863; A. von Reumont, Geeehichto 
der Stadt Rom, iii. 2, pp. 605 sqq., Berlin, 1870; Cappel- 
letti, / OesuiU e la Repubbliea de Veneaia, Venice, 1873; 
B. (}eochetti. La repubbliea di Veneaia e la eovie di Roma, 
ii. 403 sqq., Venice, 1874; N. Barossi and Q. Benshet, Ro- 
Uuioru deUa eorte di Roma, vol. i., Venice, 1877; M. Broach, 
Geaehiehte dea Kirchenataatea, i. 851 sqq., Qotha. 1880; 
F. H. Reuseh, Der Index der verbotenen BUcher, passim, 
espeoiaUy ii. 310 sqq.. 327 sqq., 341 sqq., 355 sqq.. Bonn. 
1883; W. H. Fxere. The BngliA Churvh, 15S8-16M6, pp. 
286, 336, 380. London, 1004; H. C. Lea, Hial. of the In- 
^uiaition of the Middle Agea, vol. iii. passim. New Yoik, 
1006; idem, Hial. of the Inquiaition of Spain, vols. iL-iv. 
paaum, ib. 1007; Bower, Popea, iii. 327-328. 
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6. Paul's Gospel and Theology. 

7. Paul the Martyr. 
Stated Facts (| 1). 



PAUL THE APOSTLE. 

Probable Conjectures (| 2). 
n. EpisUes. 
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(13). 
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The Pauline Style (i 2). 
Colossians (f 3). 
Ephesians (| 4). 

5. Pastoral Epistles. 

The Release from Prison (§ 1). 
I Timothy (§ 2). 
n Timothy. Titus (| 3). 



L Life. — 1. Ohronoloffy: The general oourse of 
events in Paul's life may be gathered from the Acts 
and from information which he himself gives in the 
epistles (Gal. i. 15-ii. 1; II Ck>r. xii. 2; Rom. xv. 23; 
Philemon 9) . Actual dates depend upon data which 
do not afiford a single indisputable conclusion, yet, 
taken together, set definite limits to the field of 
choice. The data and the events which they thus 
approximately determine are as follows: On Paul's 
own testimony he escaped from Damascus in the 
time of a certain '' Aretas the king " (II Ck>r. xi. 32), 
who must be the Nabatsean Aretas IV. (see Aretab). 

From inscriptions and coins it is gath- 

^^o ered that the forty-eighth year of the 

T w^^ . r^gn of this Aretas IV. was 39 or 40 

A.D. (cf. Gutschmid in J. Euting, 
Nabaidische Inachrifien, pp. 84-85, 87-^88, Berlin, 
1885). Manifestly no terminus a quo is furnished 
herein, and a terminus ad quem only in the doubtful 
case that the forty-eighth year of Aretas' reign was 
the last. Nevertheless it is a common assumption 
on this basis that the flight from Damascus took 
place before 40 and the conversion (which occurred 
three years before the flight; Gal. i. 17-18; Acts ix. 
23-28) before 37 a.d. (see § 6, below). 

The facts known which bear on the end of Aretas* reign 
are (1) that his successor, Abiss, ruled under Claudius (41- 
64 A.D.); and (2) that Abias' successor. Malchus II. (caJled 
III. by Qutschmid) reigned c. 49-71 a.d. The " governor 
(Qk. elhnarehia] under Aretss the king " of II Gor. xi. 32, is 
generally supposed to have been an official appointed by 
Aretas over Damascus and contiguous territory, and hence 
it is inferred that Damascus at the time of the flii^t belonged 
to the realm of Aretas. Both suppositions are conjectural. 
It is more probable that the ethnaroh of Aretas was a Bed- 



ouin chieftain subject to the Nabatnan kii^, who with Us 
tribe invaded Damascene temtory and lay in wait for Paul 
before the dty gate (ef. T. Zahn. in NKZ, 1904, pp. 34 sqq.). 
The ezpreosion " the dty of the Damascenes " (II Oor. xL 
32) seems to show that Damascus at this time did not be- 
long to Aretas. The theory that Damascus was given to 
the Nabataeans by CSaligula (consequently after the death of 
Tiberius, Mar., 37 a.d.) and was taken away from them by 
Nero (consequently after Oct., 64 a.d.) has no other support 
than the inconclusive fact that no inscriptions or coins are 
known which show that Damascus belonged to the Roman 
empire in the years 36-62 a.d. That it did not belong to 
Aretsa c. 35-37 a.d. seems a sound conclusion from the si- 
lence of Josephus concerning such a relation in Ant. JLVUI., 
vi. 3, and v. 3. [But see Nabatjkams II., § 2.] 

In Acts xi. 30, there ia mention of a journey of 

Paul and Barnabas from Antioch to Jerusalem, 

carxying contributions for the relief of the brethren 

in Judea. The narrative is then inteirupted by 

an account of events in Jerusalem and 

tTT^ Palestine, including the death of Herod 

zl. 80* Agrippa I., and is resumed in Acts xii. 
25, with the return of Paul and Barna- 
bas to Antioch. From Josephus it is gathered that 
Agrippa died in 44 a.d. It was Passover time (Acts 
xii. 3); hence the journey occurred about the Pass- 
over of 44 A.D. It was probably after the Passover, 
but not very long. i>Vom this datum the begin- 
ning of the association of Paul and Barnabas 
may be determined. They labored together in 
Antioch "a whole year" (Acts xi. 26); if at 
the end of this year the journey took place which 
interrupted their work in Antioch, it was after the 
Passover of 43 a.d. that Barnabas brought Paul 
from Tarsus (Acts zi. 2^26); at any rate before 
the end of 43 a.d. 
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Jotephus lays that Agrippa died three yean after he be- 
came Idna of aU Judea (^War, II.» xi. 0; AtU., XIX.. via. 2); 
oooaequently at the earliest in Feb., 44 a.d., since he re- 
ceived " iiis whole paternal kingdom *' from Claudius im- 
mediately after the latter's accession (Jan. 24, 41 a.d.; War, 
II., zi. 5; Ant., XIX., v. 1). Furthermore, he died at a 
time of special festivities because of the emperor^s " safety " 
iArU., XIX., viii. 2), which must refer to Claudius' safe re- 
turn from Britain at the beginning of 44 a.d. Two or tiiree 
months were required for the news of the emperor's return 
to reach Palestine and for the preparations for the festivi- 
ties. Hence the year 44 a.d. is well attested as that of the 
death of Agrippa, and the time of year indicated by Acts is 
quite consistent with Josephus. The events recorded in 
Acts xu. 1-19, can hardly have occurred while Paul and 
Barnabas were in Jerusalem, since the two aposties do not 
seem to have been involved in them; and if these events 
and the death of Agrippa (Acta adi. 20-24) occurred alter 
the journey, the natural place to relate them would be after 
Acts zii. 25 (or before zv. 1). The date of the famine in 
Palestine was probably 4(^-48 a.d. But the determination 
of the Antiochians to send relief to Judea was formed be- 
cause of a prophecy foretelling " great dearth throughout 
all the world " before the event (Acts zi. 27-20). In 41- 
43 A.D. there were harvest failures in different parts of the 
empire, which may well have been regarded as the begin- 
ning of the fulfilment of the prophecy (cf. T. Zahn, Eit^ 
leUuno, ii. 417, 633 sqq.. Leipsic, 1900). 

Seigiua PaiiluSi proconsul of Cypnia when Paul 
and Barnabas visited the island as recorded in Acts 
xiii. 4-13, is undoubtedly the proconsul Paulus of 
a Qreek inscription of Soloi (D. G. Hogarth, Devia 
Cypria, p. 114, Oxford, 1889; cf. NKZ, 1904, pp. 
192 sqq.) and the Lucius Sei^us Paulus 

8. First of CIL, vi. 31, 545. He governed 
Xissioiiary C3rprus before 53 a.d., the date of the 
Journey, inscription of Soloi, but was not the 
proconsul of 52 or 51. If he was the 
proconsul of 50, he would have been in office in the 
spring of 51 a.d., and this date is the tenninua ad 
quern of the beginning of Paul's first missionaiy 
joumey. The inscription CIL, vi. 31, 545, is prob- 
ably earlier than the proconsulship of Seigius Paulus, 
since his name appears there in a subordinate posi- 
tion which would not be likely if he had filled so 
important an office before the inscription was writ- 
ten; but since the date of this second inscription is 
uncertain, no satisfactory terminus a quo is furnished 
herein. 

In 52 A.D. Lucius Annius Baanis was proconsul of Cyprus 
(C/G, 2632). His predecessor was (^uhitus Julius Gordus 
(C/a, 2631). Qatti, the firat editor of CIL, vi. 31, 545, with 
impropriety assumed that it was later than the censorship of 
Claudius (Apr., 47-Oct., 48 a.d.; cf. Proaopoaraphia, iii. 
221, Berlin, 1898; Pauly-Wiasowa, ReaUncyklopddie, iv. 
1703). 

Paul's first visit to Corinth was made at a time 
when Aquila had lately come thither in consequence 
of an edict of Claudius expelling aU Jews from Rome 
(Acts xviii. 1-2). The time of ibas edict can not be 

4 First ^'""^^ determined, but it was not 
Visit i^ued during the first years of Claudius. 
to Oorinth. In ^1 And 42 a.d. Claudius granted to 
the Jews in Alexandria, in Rome, and 
in the empire the free exercise of their religion, with 
admonitions not to abuse the privilege (Josephus, 
Ant., XIX., V. 2-3; Dio Cassius, LX., vi. 6). Fail- 
ure to heed this advice and tumultuous disturbances 
of the peace ultimately brought about their expul- 
sion from Rome (Suetonius, Claudius, xxv.). Dio 
Cassius doubtless had this later edict in mind when 
he adds to the year 41 " he did not drive ihem out," 



and had he known that it was issued immediately 
he would have mentioned it. The conclusion is 
that Paul first went to Corinth between 45 and 54 
▲.D. He stayed there eighteen months, during 
which time (or part of it) Gallio was proconsul of 
Achaia (Acts xviii. 11-12). Attempts to determine 
the date of Gallio's proconsulship have failed (cf. 
Ramsay in the Expositor, Mar., 1897, pp. 201 sqq.; 
SchUrer in ZWT, 1898, p. 41 ; H6nnicke, pp 26 sqq.). 
When Paul was arrested in Jerusalem (Acts xxi. 
7 sqq.) Felix was procurator of Judea (Acts xxiii, 
24); after two years he was succeeded by Porcius 
Festus (Acts xxiv. 27). Holtzmann, Blass, Har- 
nack, and others have aigued lately in favor of 54, 
55, or 56 a.d. as the date of this change 
6. Arrest in of officials. But so early a date is 
Jerusalem, inconsistent with clear and unques- 
tioned statements of the historians, 
especially Josephus, who is the classic authority for 
the histoiy of Palestine from 50 to 70 a.d., and the 
older opinion is to be preferred, placing the recall 
of Felix and the assumption of office by Festus 
probably in 60, possibly in 59 or 61 a.d. Tlie arrest 
occurred in 57, 58, or 59, probably in 58 a.d. 

The eariier date rests upon the chronicle of Eusebiua — a 
secondary authority. Eusebius, however, appeals to have 
thought that Felix held office from 51 or 62 to 56, Festus 
from 56 to 61, and Albinua (the successor of Festu s) from 
61 to 64 A.D. Josephus {War, II., zii. 8; Ant., XX., vii. 1) 
makes it plain that Felix was sent to Paleetine toward the 
end of the reign of Claudius— -in his twelfth or thirteenth 
year (53 a.d.), U an inference may be made from the con- 
nection of the latter passage. The inference is supported 
by the fact that Josephus places his ac coun t of Felix's pro- 
curatorship (War, II., xiii. 2-7; Ant., XX., viii. 5-8) after 
the accession of Nero {War, II., xii. 8; Ant., XX., viii. 2). 
Furthennore, Josephus says the emperor sent FeUx after 
Quadratus had removed Cumanus just before a Passover 
(ITar, II.. xii. 6. 8). From Tacitus {Annalea, xii. 52-M) the 
year whm (}umanufl was removed appears to have been 
52 A.D. (see Fbux and Fsstus). The interval from the 
Passover of 52 a.d. to the close of navigation in the autumn 
of the same year seems very short for all that is related by 
Josephus (War, II., xii. 6-«; Ant., XX., vi. 2-vii. 1, ix. 5) 
between the removal of Cumanus and the arrival of Felix 
in Palestine; for this reason also the spring of 53 a.d. is the 
more probable date for the latter event. When Paul first 
appeared before Folix the latter had been in office " many 
years " and he continued two years longer (Acts xxiv. 10, 
27; cf . " already for a long time [jam pridem] governor of 
Judea,'* Tacitus, Annale$, xii. 54). It is hard to reconcile 
this with the term of only four or five yean assigned by the 
chronicle. The statement of Josephus (Ant., XX., viii. 0) 
that Felix, after he had been replaced by Festus, escaped 
punishment through the influence of his powerful brother, 
Pallas, can be made to support the new chronology only by 
assuming that Josephus believed the reoall of Felix, the 
despatch of Festus, and the accusation of the Jews in Rome 
all to have occurred before the downfall of Pallas (Feb., 55 
A.D.). But this means that Joeephus believed that Felix 
ruled only about three and^ne-half months under Nero 
(from Oct 13, 54, to Feb., 55 a.d.), and y< t he places the 
greater part of Felix's procuratorship under Nero. It means 
also that the voyages of Felix, Festus, and the Jewish em- 
bassy were all made in the winter months. It is inconsistent 
with the account in Acts, which shows clearly that Felix 
was replaced by Festus, not in the winter, but in the sum- 
mer (between Pentecost and September; Acts xx. 6, 16, 
xxiv. 11. 27. xxv. 1. 6. 13. 14. 23. xxvu. 1. 9). And, lastly, 
it makes Felix's term of office too short. The statement 
about Pallas in Ant., XX., viii. 9, may be an error (so Bacon 
in the Expotitor, Feb., 1898, p. 135; Zahn. Einleittanio, ii. 
640); or, possibly, Pallas regained influence after Feb., 55 
A.D. (cf. Scharer, i. 578). There is independent evidence 
that Felix ruled during the first years of Nero. (1) The 
" Egyptian " of Acts xxi. 38 belon«i to the reign of Nero 
and the proeuratorship of Felix (Josephus, War, II., siiL 
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5; AtU., XX.. viii. 6); he was Anterior to Paul's arrest (Acts 
xxi. 38), after which Felix remained in offioe two fuU years 
CAoti xziv. 27). (2) In his twenty-sixth year, that is. in 
the spring or summer of 64 a.d., Josephus went to Rome to 
attempt the raleese of oertain priests who had been sent 
thither by Felix for trial before the empexor {Life, iii.; for 
the date. Lift, i.; AnL» xii.. 1, xi. 8); it is incredible that 
men were kept waiting for trial eight or even ten yean, as 
they must have been if Felix was recalled before the down- 
fall of Pallas. Festus died in offioe. probably in the firat 
half of 62 A.D.. since Albinus appears to have reached Pales- 
tine in September or October of that year (Josephus. Ant., 
XX.. ix. 1-3; War, VI.. v. 3; the date is fixed, if . as is 
probable, the feast of tabernacles mentioned in the latter 
passage is the same as *' the festival " of Ant,, XX.. ix. 3). 
His term of office was short (Josephus, War, II.. xiv. 1 ; AnL, 
XX.. viii. 9-11)— an additional reason for placing the re- 
call of Felix later than 64 or 56 a.i>. With due considera- 
tion of all the data, this event must be dated either in 69. 
60, or 61 A.D. Tlie year named last is least probable, be- 
cause it makes Festus rule leas than one year (summer of 
61-fint half of 62 a.d.) — an event which Josephus would 
hardly have suffered to pass unnoticed. Furthermore, the 
clause with Mi atratopedarcKei is undoubtedly to be retained 
in Acts xxviu. 16 (cf. Zahn, EinUitung, pp. 390-391), and 
implies that when Paul arrived in Rome there was but one 
praetorian prefect, which was not the case after the death of 
Burrus near the beginning of 62 a.d. If Festus assumed 
office in the simuner of 61, Paul must have reached Rome 
after tibe middle of Mar., 62; and at this time both success 
sors of Burrus were in office. The year 60 is preferable to 
60 since it makes the '* many years of Acts xxiv. 10. five 
and one-half instead of four and one-half, and only on the 
assumption that the arrest took place in 68 a.d. can II Cor. 
xii. 2 be made to fit in with the certain date of Acts xi. 26 
(see I 2, above). 

Aasuming that the arrest took place at Pentecost 
of 58 A.D., reckoning can be carried back to the 
Apostolic Council at Jerusalem (q.v.) with consid- 
erable certainty, partly by the help of statements 
like Acts xviii. 11, xix. 8-10, xx. 3, 6, 31, and hints 
Q^ in the epistles (I Cor. xvi. 8; II Cor. 

w^m. ^- ^^' ^' 2; etc.), partiy by esti- 
mating the length of time required for 
the events recorded and the time of year in which 
they occurred. Thus it appears that the Apostolic 
Council was held in the winter of 51-52, probably 
at the beginning of 52 a.d. Reckoning backward 
from thiR point and a«niming that Gal. ii. 1—10, 
corresponds to the events of Acts xv. 1-33, and that 
the thireie years of Gal. i. 18 are not included in the 
fourteen years of Gal. ii. 1. it appears that Paul was 
converted seventeen 3rearB before the Apostolic 
Coimcil — that is, in the winter of 34-35, probably 
near the beginning of 35 a.d. The " new chro- 
nology," which puts the conversion in the year of 
Jesus' death, fails to allow sufficient time for the 
important events of Acts i.-viii. and is inconsistent 
with the uniform representation of the conversion 
as relatively late. 

d. Period before Oonveraion: According to his 
own statement, recorded in the Acts (xxii. 3; cf. 
ix. 11, xxi. 39)^ Paul was bom in Tarsus. His Juda- 
ising opponents, perhaps as early as the second 
century. Inferred from this that his parents were 
heathen (Epiphanius, Hcer.f XXX., xvL 25). Mod- 
em historians surmise that he was a Hellenist. 
When he declares himself a " Hebrew of the He- 
brews" (Phil. iii. 5; cf. II Cor. xi. 22), he does not 
contradict this, since what he has in mind is his 
ability to speak the language of the Palestinian and 
Syrian Jews (i.e., the current Aramaic). He was a 
Pharisee, descended from a line of Pharisaic ances- 



tors (Acts xziii. 6, where the reading is the " 9C» 
of Pharisees," not " of a Pharisee "; cf. Phil. In. 6; 
Gal. i. 13-14). Since the distinction of Pharisee 
and Sadducee is not heard of in the diaqpora, this 
fact indicates that Paul's family mftintainfid con- 
nections with the mother-land, and he appears to 
have had a married sister living in JeniBalem (Acts 
xxiu. 17). He was ediicated in Jerusalem in the 
school of Gamaliel the Elder, the grandson of HiUel 
(Acts xxii. 3). He inherited Roman citiasenship 
from his father (Acts xxii. 28) and had also the rights 
of a citizen of Tarsus (Acts xxi. 39). FoUowii^ 
Jewish custom, his father doubtless gave him the 
name of Saul when he was circumcised (PhiL uL 5), 
perhaps after the first king of Israel, as the family 
belonged to the tribe of Benjamin (Rom. xL 1; 
Phil. iii. 5). As son of a Roman citizen he necessa- 
rily had also a Roman name — doubtless praenomen, 
nomen, and cognomen. As the cognomen was the 
usual designation (cf. Csesar, Cicero, etc.), it is not 
strange that it alone (Paulus) has been preserved. 
He was doubtless called Saul by Jews after as wdl 
as before conversion, while as a Roman and missicm- 
ary to the Gentiles he was always PauL The change 
from Saul to Paul in Acts xiii. 9, is perhaps due to 
a change in sources. Paul's personal appearance 
seems to have been unimpoaing (Acts xiv. 12; H 
Cor. X. 10), perhaps a consequence of the bodily 
affliction to which he refers in II Cor. xiL 7-10; 
Gal. iv. 13-14 (cf. II Cor. iv. 7-18). Whatever thia 
affliction was — severe neurasthenia, malaria, eye- 
trouble, or even epilepgy (cf. Zahn, Einleitung, L 
122) — ^he seemed sometimes one smitten by God and 
beset by an evil spirit He appears to have aged 
early. He never married (I Cor. vii. 7-^, ix. 5). 
In his student days, doubtless, according to rab- 
binic custom, he learned the trade by which he 
supported himself later (I Thess. ii. 9; II Thess. 
in. 8; I Cor. iv. 12, ix. 6-^; II Cor. xi. 7-12, xiL 
14-18; Acts xviii. 3, xx. 34). The Greek skinopoum 
(Acts xviii. 3) means a ** inaker of tent-matezial "; 
and Paul was a tanner rather than a weaver. The 
older translators and commentators knew well that 
the tents of Corinth and Ephesus were made of 
leather and uniformly classed Paul among the 
workers in leather. That the weaver's trade was 
of ill repute in Jerusalem is decisive on this point. 
Paul won distinction in Gamaliel's school (Gal. L 14); 
and this, no doubt, led to his prominence in the exe- 
cution of Stephen and brought him later the com- 
mission to persecute the Nazarenes (Acts viL 58, 
viii. 1, 3, ix. 1-2, 14, xxii. 4-5, xxvi. 9-11). As 
(Christian, Paul looked back upon this time with 
sorrow and regret (I Cor. xv. 8-9; GaL L 13-14; 
Phil. iii. 6-9; Eph. iii. 8; I Tim. i. 12-16) and ap- 
preciated the contrast between his pharisaic and his 
Christian piety and mode of thought; but he always 
recognized a connection between the two. Like the 
best of his people who rejected the Gospel, he was 
actuated by an honest striving after righteousness, 
a zeal for God, and an impulse to spread his own 
conviction and knowledge. As a Christian he was 
still a Pharisee (cf . Acts xxiii. 6) and a disciple of the 
rabbis in life, in handling of Scripture, in seal for 
proselytizing (cf. Matt, xxiii. 15), and also in faith 
and hope. Passages like Phil, iii 3-14; GaL i. 
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13-15, show that Paul was not ashamed of his 
earlier pharisaic life. 

8. 0<mT«ralon and Preparation for Miseionary 
Servloe: Paul's conversion was no gradual devel- 
opment, but a sudden and violent ruptiue with all 
his past t^^inlring and activity; the light broke upon 
him, not like the dawn of day, but as a lightning 
flash, which revealed the glory of God shining in 
the face of Christ (II Cor. iv. 6) and at the same time 
illumined all other things and displayed his previous 
striving in its true character (U Cor. v. 16 sqq.; 
Phil. ii. 7-10). He cites his pharisaic training and 
bias as proof that his faith and understanding of the 
Gospel were not due to himian agency, but were a 
direct revelation of Christ (Gal. i. 11-16). He gives 
no information in his writings concerning the out- 
ward media and circumstances except that immedi- 
ately after the event he went to Arabia and Damascus 
(Gal. i. 17). He saw a vision {aptasia, Acts zxvi. 
19), which resembled other visions in that the super- 
sensuous was perceived by the senses; but both Paul 
and the Acts (ix. 3-18, xxii. 6-16, xxvi. 9-20) dis- 
tinguish it sharply from all later ** revelations," 
" visions," and " trances " (Gal. ii. 2; I Cor. xii. 
1-4; Acta xvi. 9, xviii. 9, xxii. 17-21, xxiii. 11, 
xxvii. 23) as something unique. Paul believed that 
he actually saw Jesus as the older disciples had seen 
him after his resurrection (I Cor. xv. 8) and that 
for this reason his apostolate, like theirs, rested on 
personal intercoiuse with the Lord (I Cor. ix. 1). 
He received the call to preach at this time (Acts ix. 
15, xxii. 15, xxvi. 16-18); but nothing is said about 
a command to b^gin at once or a mission exclusively 
to the Gentiles (cf. the present, ettangelizOmai, in- 
stead of the future, euangdisOmai, in Gal. L 16). 
The latter was first committed to him three years 
later (Acts xxii. 21), and he preached first to 
the Jews in Damascus, Jerusalem, and Judea 
(Acts ix. 20, 27, 29, xxvi. 20). After three 
years in Damascus, during which Paul doubtless 
received from the Christians in the city such in- 
struction as he needed in the Gospel tradition, he 
returned to Jerusalem (Acts ix. 23-28; Gal. i. 18). 
Conditions there were more favorable than they 
would have been earlier. Caiaphas, who had given 
Paul his commission aa persecutor (Acts ix. 1-2), had 
been removed from office, and Vitellius had suc- 
ceeded Pilate and established better government 
(36 A.D.). Nevertheless, the renegade naturally 
encoimtered hatred, and the counsel of the Jerusa- 
lem Christians and a divine command determined 
him to leave Palestine and go to the home of his 
boyhood (Acts ix. 2^-30, xxii. 17-21; Gal. i. 21). 
If Paul was converted in the beginning of 35 and 
went to Antioch in the summer of 43 a.d. (see 1, 
§{2, 6, above), he must have remained in Tarsus 
more than five years. There is no reason to believe 
that he traveled in Cilicia and Syria or that he 
preached to the Gentiles in Tarsus. It was a time 
of waiting and preparation for the future. He now 
understood his mission to the Gentiles (Acts xxii. 
21); and it was natural that he should devote him- 
self to study preparatory to that work. He was 
called from his retirCToent by Barnabas and resumed 
active work in Antioch (Acts xi. 25-26). Accord- 
ing to the chronology here followed, the experiences 
Vm.— 26 



described in II Cor. xii. 1-5 occurred in or before the 
autunm of 43 a.d., and doubtless they contributed 
to his decision to go to Antioch with Barnabas. 

4. Paul the Kiaslonary: It is impossible here 
to follow Paul's far-reaching missionaiy journeys 
or to depict his work, surpassing all previously 
aocompli^ed for the spread of Christianity, in detail; 
no more will be attempted than a characterization 
of the work. Paul's teaching in Antioch (Acts xi. 
26, xiii. 3) from the summer of 43 to about the spring 
of 50 A.D. was essentially missionaiy work. It 
resulted even in the first year in so notable acces- 
sions to the already flouri^iing congregation, espe- 
cially of Greeks, that the Antiochians coined the 
name " Christians " in distinction from the eyna- 
gogue (Acts xi. 19-26). If the visit of Peter to 
Antioch, mentioned in Gal. ii. 11-14, is rightly 
placed in this time (cf. NKZ, 1894, 435-448), it 
shows that Paul already had the conception of the 
Gospel and of the principles to be followed in a Gen- 
tile congregation which he developed later in the 
epistles. When he was sent out to preach by the 
Antioch congregation (Acts xiii. 2-4) he felt himself 
an apostle according to the original meaning and 
current application of the word — one commissioned 
by Christ to preach the Gospel to non-believers. 
Barnabas accompanied him and worked with him 
at this time, and he had other associates in this 
joiuneyand later ones. The methods and princi- 
ples which Paul followed are seen in this first 
missionary journey (Acts xiii. 4, xiv. 26). The 
evangelists went rapidly from town to town and 
district to district, avoiding the smaller places and 
preaching only in the laige cities. In the laiger 
cities there were generally Jewish congregations 
and synagogues, and many Gentiles who *^ feared 
God " (Acts xiii. 16, 26, 42, 43) were in the habit 
of attending the Sabbath services. Thus there was 
opportunity to preach to both Jews and Gentiles; it 
is a mistake to think that Paul from the very first 
interpreted his mission to the Gentiles as exclusive 
of the Jews. Another principle was the consistent 
refusal of all material support. It was customary 
for traveling preachers to accept the freely ofiFered 
gifts of those among whom they tarried, and Paul 
recognized their right to receive (I Cor. ix. 4-18) 
and emphasized the duty of the congregations to 
support their permanent teachers (Gal. vi. 6; I Tim. 
V. 17-18). But for himself he wished to avoid all 
appearance that his preaching was a profit-bringing 
busmess (I Cor. ix. 18; I Thess. ii. 3-12). Yet he 
did not refuse contributions offered in a spirit like 
his own to meet the expenses of journeys to spread 
the Gospel, or to solicit for his personal needs 
when, as in imprisonment, he could not work at his 
trade (II Cor. xi. 8; Phil. i. 3-7, ii. 25-30, iv. 10-19). 
In nothing is Paul's good sense more ap"^ arent than 
in his readiness to invoke the aid of the jivil authori- 
ties and to claim his legal rights as a Roman citizen 
when attacked by the Jews or the heathen popu- 
lace; and in noteworthy instances he found efficient 
protection (Acts xvi. 36-39, xxii. 25-29, xxiii. 27, 
XXV. 9-12, xxvi. 32). While petty officials some- 
times showed a disposition to cuny popular favor, 
it was Paul's good fortune that most of the higher 
representatives of the Koman government with 
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whom he had to deal were intelUgent and well-mean- 
ing men. His favorable judgment of the Roman 
order (Rom. ziii. 1-7; I Tim. ii. 2) was founded on 
personal experience. Lastly, Paul's office as mis- 
sionary and true apostle imposed the duty of oigan- 
ising the new congregations which he founded, and 
of watching and guiding their development. The 
duty carried with it the right to command (I Cor. 
vii. 10-13, 17, xi. 17, 34, xiv. 37, xvi. 1; I These, 
iv. 2, 11; II Thess. iii. 4-12) and demanded an 
obedience which was not always accorded (II Cor. 
ii. 9, X. 5-6; II Thess. iii. 14). But the relation 
of the congregations to their founder was that be- 
tween paternal authority and child-like reverence 
(I Cor. iv. 14 sqq.), and Paul, in accordance with his 
conviction that freedom is an inalienable character- 
istic of Christian morality, left no means untried 
to convince of the necessity and wisdom of his 
opinions, reconmiendations, and ordinances. His 
command and skilful use of aigument, pathos, and 
irony are evident in his epistles; the correspondence 
with the unruly Church of Corinth, which is not 
whoUy preserved, gives the best picture of this 
side of Paul's burdensome work, and shows also 
how, though absent, he cooperated in local church 
discipline without imposing his opinion as the only 
one valid (I Cor. v. 1-8; II Cor. ii. 1-11, vii. 2-12). 
6. Gk>ntestwith Judaism : When the Gospel was 
first offered to the Gentiles there were some in 
the mother congregation at Jerusalem who found 
it hard to accept such as fellow believers (Acts 
xi. 2-3). Men of this type came to Antioch while 
Paul and Barnabas were absent on the first mission- 
aiy journey and endangered the growth, if not the 
veiy existence, of the Gentile congregation there 
by teaching that circumcision and full observance 
of the Mosaic law were essential to salvation (Acts 
XV. 1). The Apostolic Council at Jerusalem (q.v.) 
followed and repudiated the teaching of these 
Judaizers (Acta xv. 2-29; Gal. ii. 1-10), but they 
continued active. They visited the South Galatian 
churches while Paul was on his way to Europe on 
the second missionary journey and produced an 
effect there which threw Paul, when he heard of it, 
into the state of agitation and indignation in which 
the epistle to the Galatians was written. It must 
not be assumed that the Judaizers were insincere. 
They were Pharisees (Acts xv. 5) ; and they doubted 
as little as any Pharisee (Matt, xxiii. 15; Rom. ii. 
17-20) that it was the duty of the Jews to open to 
all men the way of salvation revealed to them. 
They preached Jesus in their way (II Cor. xi. 4) and 
zealously. But they asserted that Gentiles, in 
order to be Christians, must first become Jews. 
Herein lay the ground of controversy between them 
and Paul; and Paul entered the contest with a 
strenuousness and carried it through with a fer- 
tility of resource which won him the victory. 
Appealing to his own experience and that of all 
upright Christians of Jewish origin (Gal. ii. 15-21; 
Rona. vii. 1-6; cf. Acts xv. 7-11) and to the results 
of his labors as divine commendation, he character- 
ized the contention of the Judaizers as a misunder- 
standing of the law and all pre-Christian history, 
as a perversion of the Gospel, and as a mischievous 
attack not merely on the Gentile Christians but 



even on the true freedom of all Christians (Gal. 
ii. 4). None the less he refrained from critidziDg 
Jewish Christians for observing the law and cod- 
formed to it himself. The first period of the con- 
test was closed by the decision of the Apostolic 
Council (in the winter of 51-52 a.d.) that, instead of 
the uniformity demanded by the JudaizerB* there 
should be a Gentile Chureh and a Jewish Church. 
Thenceforth Paul did not lack the approval and 
support of the Jerusalem Chureh, or at least of its 
leaders. But attempts, always emanating from 
Palestine, continued to be made to undermine his 
woik and disparage him personally. Judaizers ap- 
peared in Galatia, in Corinth, in Rome, and no 
doubt elsewhere. Distorted reports about Paul 
(cf. Acts xxi. 21) inflamed feeling against him, and 
his adversaries were able to cite in their favor with 
some apparent reason the example and teaching 
of Jesus (cf. Matt. v. 17-19) and the practise of the 
Jerusalem Chureh. He felt it of the highest impor- 
tance to right himself in Palestine, so far as he could, 
by visiting Jerusalem before he transferred his 
activity to the West, and he went thither with a 
large sum of money for the poor, collected in the 
congregations which he had founded, and attended 
by an imposing array of deputies from the Macedo- 
nian, Asian, and Galatian churehes (Acts xx. 4, xxL 
29; II Cor. viii. 16-24). He evidentiy wished to 
show that the Gentiles whom he had converted 
regarded the original congregation with grateful 
love and hoped to convince the non-believing Jews 
that he was not devoid of sympathy with his suffer- 
ing people (cf. Acts xxiv. 17; Rom. xv. 31). 

6. Paul's Gospel and Theolon^: Paul deemed 
but one Gospel worthy of the name and called it 
indifferently the Gospel (or testimony or word) of 
God (Rom, i. 1; I Cor. ii. 1; I Thess. ii. 13; etc.), 
and of Jesus or Christ or the Lord (GaL i. 7; I Cor. 
i. 6; Col. iii. 16; etc.). The genitive in each case 
is subjective, indicating the originator. Paul's 
Goepel was the " Gospel of God " because it was a 
message sent by God into the worid and because 
God spoke to men through human preachers and 
called them to salvation (Rom. vui. 30; II Cor. v. 
19-20; Gal. i. 6; I Thess. ii. 12-13); and it was also 
the ** Gospel of Christ " because Christ was the 
first preacher of this (jospel (Eph. ii. 17) and con- 
tinues to offer salvation to men through his ambas- 
sadors (n Cor. V. 20; Gal. iv. 14). All apostles 
truly called preach this Gospel (Rom. i. 1-5; I Cor. 
XV. 11), and wherever conversions result it is the 
true Gospel which is preached (Rom. vi. 17; Eph. 
i. 13-16; Col. i. 7). When he speaks of a " go^ 
of the cireumcision '* and " of the uncireumcision " 
(Gal. ii. 7-8), Paul means different forms of one and 
the same Gospel — ^not different Gospels for Jews 
and Gentiles, but different methods of preaching. 
The (jrospel of the uncireumcision was specially 
committed to Paul, and because of this ludque com- 
mission and the far-reaching extent of his missionary 
labors, he is preeminently the apostle to the Gen- 
tiles and the Gospel which he preaches is his Gospel 
(Rom. ii. 16, xvi. 25; II Tim. ii. 8); though he does 
not deny that others recognised the need of preaching 
to the Gentiles and fulfilled the duty before him 
(Eph. iii. 5-6). Paul had a theology distinctly 
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his own, not indeed elaborated into complete and 
final systematic fonn, but nevertheless a general 
conception of the revelation of God in Christ, the 
preparation for it, and its consequences resting on 
consistent thinking and well grounded in its main 
principles. He was by training and knowledge the 
only theologian in the modem sense of the word 
among the apostles. But he was not led to the 
Christian faiUi and life by study, but vice versa. 
His theology was experiential knowledge inter- 
preted by the light of the general evolution as he saw 
it in the Old-Testament history, in the appearance 
of the historical Christ, in the religious antitheses 
of his time, and in the world of cultiu« and civilizar 
tion. This is seen most clearly in his doctrine of the 
law, of sin, and of justification. It has not always 
been sufficiently recognized that Paul's teaching has 
much in common with that of Jesus and the Apos- 
tolic Church. For example, his conception of the 
righteousness of God (Rom. i. 17, iii. 21-22, x. 3; II 
Cor. V. 21; Phil. iii. 9) is fully understood only when 
the fact is properly appreciated that Jesus (Matt. vi. 
33) and James (i. 20) spoke of a divine righteousness 
contrasted with one merely apparent attained by 
human works. As the great preacher to the Gen- 
tiles, Paul remained in high honor and his epistles 
were added to the Gospels as the foundation of the 
New-Testament canon. His teaching was dominant 
in the sub-apostolic Church and the entire pre- 
reformation Church. Marcion was the only one 
who felt that Paul's doctrine was peculiar and tried 
to distinguish it sharply from other Christian 
thinking; and Marcion misunderstood Paul fim- 
damentally. 

7. Paul the Kartyr: Paul's epistles throw no 
light on the events beginning with his arrest in 
Jerusalem at Pentecost, 58 a.d., and ending with 
his arrival in Rome nearly three years later (see 
1, f 5, above), and what is known of this period is 

1 BtatAd ^®"^®^ solely from the last eight 
Faots. chapters of the Acts. Mommsen (pp. 
87 sqq.) has found the narrative trust- 
worthy when tested by knowledge of Roman crimi- 
nal law and procedure and has even pronounced it 
a unique and valuable conunentaiy on other sources. 
Paul was attacked in the temple by a turbulent 
crowd (instigated by the Jews " of Asia," Acts 
xxi. 27) and was saved from summaiy mob ven- 
geance by the intervention of the Roman chiliarch, 
Lysias. To escape examination by scouiging Paul 
declared himself a Roman citizen, and Lysias then 
accorded him speedy trial in presence of his accusers 
and found no offense which called for death or im- 
prisonment. The highest Jewish authority, how- 
ever, preferred a capital charge against a Roman 
citizen, and in such a case the chiliarch had no 
jurisdiction; so he sent Paul to the procurator, 
Felix, at Csesarea. Again the accused had prompt 
trial C' after five days," Acts xxi v. 1) and no crime 
was proved. Further investigation (Acts xxiv. 
22-26) must have removed any doubts that Felix 
may have had of Paul's innocence. But he delayed 
to pronoimce final judgment^ which must have set the 
prisoner at liberty, and Paul was still confined when 
Felix was succeeded by Festus two years later. 
The Jews made haste to press their charge before 



Festus, whereupon Paul availed himself of the right 
to have his cause heard in Rome by an appeal to 
Ca3sar. Accordingly he was sent to Rome, being well 
treated on the way (cf. the entire narrative. Acts 
xvii. 1 sqq.), was put in chaige of the praetorian 
prefect (at the time the excellent Afranius Burrus; 
see 1, { 5, above), and was permitted to live for the 
next two years in his own hired house, to receive 
freely all who came to see him, and to preach with- 
out hindrance. Here the narrative of the Acts 
abruptly breaks off. The epistles to the Ephesians, 
Colossians, and Philemon, which were written from 
confinement in Rome, confirm the account of the 
Acts without adding anything of importance. They 
name some of the devoted fellow workers who 
gathered about Paul (Col. i. 1, 7, iv. 7, 10-12, 14; 
Philemon 23-24; cf. Acts xxvii. 2) and show that 
his desire to preach the Gospel in Rome, expressed 
many years earlier (Rom. i. 9-16, xv. 22-29), was 
being abundantly fulfilled (Eph. vi. 19-20; Col. 
iv. 3; Philemon 10). Only in Philemon 22 is there 
a hint that a trial is approaching. When the epistle 
to the Philippians was written Paul was also im- 
prisoned in Rome, but conditions were different. 
His case had been taken up by the authorities 
but was not yet decided. The impression had 
gone forth that he was imprisoned solely be- 
cause of his Christian faith and missionaiy preach- 
ing; others, both Paul's friends and some 
[Judaizers] who were actuated by " envy and strife," 
were preaching more zealously than ever (Phil. i. 
12-18). This seems to imply that Paul was not 
allowed to preach himself, and also that the authori- 
ties were not disposed to adjudge Christian preaching 
criminal. Paul hopes to be acquitted (Phil. i. 19, 
25, ii. 24). What the outcome was is nowhere told. 
If, however, the pastoral epistles are genuine, Paul 
was set free. For these letters imply many facts 
which can not be fitted into Paul's earlier life and 
were, for the most part, contemporary with the let- 
S. Probable *®" ^^ happened shortly before they 
Oonjecturea ^®™ written. They mention a visit to 
' Crete (Titus i. 5, 12), to Miletus, Troas, 
and probably to Corinth (II Tim. iv. 13, 20), to 
Macedonia; and an intended visit to Ephesus ( I Tim. 
i. 3, iii. 14); the intention to spend the winter at 
Nicopolis in Epirus (Titus iii. 12). Furthermore, 
when II Timothy was written Paul had been for 
some time in prison in Rome, but the conditions are 
not those of Acts xxviii. 30-31, or of the epistle to the 
Philippians. A friend from Asia Minor had found him 
only fliter diligent seeking and others had forsaken 
him (II Tim. i. 8-12, 15-18, ii. 9, iv. 10). There is 
no more mention of preachiiig, and Paul is convinced 
that his end is near (II Tim. iv. 6-8, 18; in iv. 16-17 
he says that at his " first answer," cf. Phil. i. 7, 16, 
the Lord delivered him to the end that he and no 
other shoidd preach the Gospel to all the Gentiles). 
If it was Paul who wrote all this, his first trial 
ended in acquittal, and then he not only revisited 
the eastern congregations but preached Christ, as 
he had long desired to do (cf. Rom. xv. 24), in the 
West. The facts mentioned in II Timothy can 
hardly have been later inventions. Hence, even if 
the epistle be not genuine, it testifies to an acquittal 
and activity in the West. And this activity has 
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independent support in Roman tradition of about 
90 or 100 A.D. The First Epistle of Clement (v.) 
says that Paul preached " both in the East and 
West, . . . taught righteousness to the whole world, 
and came to the extreme limit of the West " before 
he suffered martyrdom in Rome. According to 
current usage ** the extreme limit of the West " 
means Spain or the Atlantic Ocean (cf. Zahn, Eiiv- 
leUung, i, 441, 44^-49). The same tradition appears 
in the Gnostic Acts of Peter about 160 or 170 (ed. 
R. A. Lipsius, Acta apoatoloruin apocrypha, i. 45-48, 
51, 26, Leipsic, 1891), in the Muratorian Canon (q.v. ; 
line 38), and in many later writings. It can not be 
based upon the pastoral epistles, since these speak 
only of renewed activity in the East or in general 
terms without specific designation of place, and say 
nothing of the West. And so early as 95 a.d. and 
in Rome, where the older members of the congre- 
gation must have had personal knowledge of the 
facts, it can hardly have been an inference from the 
desire to visit Spain expressed in Rom. xv. 22 sqq. 
The tradition of two imprisonments in Rome with 
an interval of missionary work between them is 
first connected with II Tim. iv. 16-17, by Eusebius 
(Hist, ecd. ii. 22), and the Spanish journey with 
Rom. XV. 24, 28, by Jerome, though not very defi- 
nitely (on Isa. xi. ed. Vallarsius, iv. 164; Ps. Ixxxiii., 
Anecdoia MaredsoUma, iii., 1895, pp. 2, 80). 
Against the historicity of the tradition there are 
neither positive statements of great antiquity nor 
hypotheses of convincing force. The abrupt ter- 
mination of the Acts does not necessarily indicate 
that Paul died at the end of the two years (Acts 
xxviii. 30-31); on the contrary, if the imprisonment 
terminated in a glorious martyrdom, the author 
would hardly have omitted so fitting a conclusion of 
his narrative. The sad words of Acts xx. 25 are 
not conclusive (cf. the confident tone of Phil. i. 19, 
25, ii. 24). The assumption that Paul suffered in 
the persecution instituted by Nero after the burn- 
ing of Rome is improbable (1) on chronological 
grounds, because this persecution did not begin 
before the autunm of 64 a.d., and from the end of 
the two years (spring, 63 a.d.) to this time is too 
long an interval; (2) according to tradition never 
contradicted Paul was beheaded (Tertullian, Ptcb- 
scriptio, xxxvi.; Acts of Paul, ed. Lipsius, ut sup., 
pp. 112 sqq.) ; taking into account Tacitus, Annates, 
XV. 44, the hints in I Clement v., and Paul's Roman 
citizenship, it is almost incredible that he (like 
Peter, according to tradition equally old) can have 
been crucified. The Roman tradition which makes 
Peter and Paul both suffer on Jime 29 of the same 
year can prove at the most only that Paul (Uke 
Peter in all probability) suffered under Nero. But 
this tradition first appears in the fourth century 
and is a misunderstanding of a common festival of 
Peter and Paul which originally commemorated a 
translation of their relics on Jime 29, 258 (cf. 
Zahn, Einteitung, i. 454 sqq.). Even Augustine 
doubted this tradition because of another which 
made both apostles die on the same day of the 
year, but Paul in a later year than Peter. The 
old Acts of Peter (ed. Lipsius, ut sup., pp. 46, 3, 
8) place his work and martyrdom in Rome in the 
same year which took Paul to Spaiz^ therefore, 



earlier than Paul's death; and Irensus, following 
a later tradition, set the death of Paul a full year 
after that of Peter (ASB, June, v. 423). The older 
witnesses — Clement, Dionysius of Corinth, Irexueus, 
Tertullian — and Eusebius in the chronicle (Arme- 
nian text) display no exact chronological knowledge 
and are at one only in that both apostles died about 
the same time, and, so far as any indication is given 
of the emperor, under Nero. (T. Zahn.) 

XL Epistles.— 1. Prelimixiary aueetione: The 
canon of the New Testament ascribes fourteen let- 
ters to St. Paul. Of this number the epistle to the 
Hebrews (see Hebrews, Epistle to the) may be 
put aside. It can not possibly have been written 
by the apostle. By every test of style and thought 
it belongs to some other writer. It can not be called 
Pauline even in a secondary sense, as if it had issued 
from a Pauline school deeply stamped by the majs- 
ter's mind. The reference to Timothy in xiii. 23 
indicates that it was wiitten by a man who belonged 
to the Pauline group. But in every way he was 
his own master. After a long and thorough debate 
it may be fairly said that the case against the Pauline 
authorship is closed. 

There remain thirteen letters passing under the 
apostle's name. As regards all of them, the exter- 
nal testimony is unanimous and continuous. Its 
1 Bxtemal^^^® ^ heightened by the fact that 
Testimony ^^® testimony of the Church in the 
' second and following centuries, when 
it came to the epistle to the Hebrews, divided. 
East and West being at odds. But upon the other 
thirteen there was never a doubt. The second- 
century fragment called the Muratorian Canon (q.v.) 
ascribes them to Paul; and in all probability it 
publishes the mind of the leaders of the Church of 
Rome. Marcion accepted all but the Pastorals. 
It seems probable that he found the thirteen letters 
at Rome assembled into a Pauline corpus. His 
treatment of them is not historical but dogmatic. 
Distinction must be made carefully between what 
the external evidence can and can not do. It makes 
no discriminations. The statistics of quotation 
vary. Certain epistles are more widely used than 
others. But this does not affect the testimony as 
a whole, which speaks about every member of the 
group in the same tone and with the same emphasis, 
and is conclusive regarding the Pauline literature 
as a whole. It attests the existence of a man of 
vast religious genius and executive efficiency. 

But the external testimony has no value 
when it faces the new issues in the field of 
Biblical introduction. One of the assured re- 
sults of recent Old-Testament and New-Tes- 
tament work is a profotmd difference between 
a Intern i™*^®'^ methods of authorship and 
Bvldence! literary workmanship and the methods 
that underlie the main body of Holy 
Scripture. With us the author is a self-conscious 
individual. His book is his own, no one else's. 
He has property rights in it which the laws of copy- 
right insure and safeguard. But antiquity as a 
whole lacked this conception of authorship. The 
literary man was very apt to be a member of a school 
or gild. His writiiv^ or outgivings were not in any 
sense his own property, but the property of the 
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cQnmmnily to which he belonged. Their text was 
preserved by the community, in the hands of which 
it was in some degree plastic. Pentateuchal criti- 
cism, Isaianic criticism, Homeric critidsm, the study 
of Jewish and Christian apocalypses, the synoptic 
problem, the Johannine problem, contribute an 
irresistible volume of testimony to the fundamental 
difference between ancient authorship and modem 
authorship. When the external testimony to the 
Pauline epistles, dating from the second half of the 
second centmy and the period following, is con- 
fronted by the results of this discovery, it becomes 
silent. When something has been learned about 
the literary methods of the apostolic age, surprise 
does not foUow when a New-Testament scholar 
affirms or suggests that one or another Pauline 
epistle has been worked over or, to use the modem 
term, edited by a member of the Pauline gild or 
school, a group of men deeply infused with the 
apostle's spirit, who had caught, consciously or 
unconsciously, the secret of his style. Nor is one 
surprised when scholars assert that this or that epis- 
tle was written outright by one of Paul's disciples. 
When such questions arise, resort is not had to 
the extemal evidence to settle them. Internal 
evidence alone can help. Students are in the same 
case as the student of Plato or Aristotle when the 
genuineness of a given dialogue or treatise is ques- 
tioned, and have to meet the question as students 
of Philo meet the long- vexed question regarding the 
genuineness of the essay on the Therapeutfe. Or, 
once more, investigators are on the same ground as 
the artrcritic who has to deal with questions touch- 
ing the genuineness of certain paintings issuing 
from the artistic school or family of Rubens. The 
intemal testimony alone can help. They must 
study the letters as a whole, find out the deeper, the 
incommimicable qualities of mind and spirit, and 
by them test the matter in hand. 

The first impression made on the reader by this 
body of letters is that their presence within the 
Holy Scriptures is an extraordinaiy fact without 
a dose parallel. The Catholic Epistles 
^f'^Tti*"*^ not in the strictest sense letters, 
M aOolleo* *'^®y *** ^^^ ^® homilies; they lack 
^Qjj^ " the twofold personal element, the 
personal outgivings of an individual 
writer, and the personal presence before the writer's 
mental vision of definite individuals and specific 
localities. But the Pauline epistles for the most 
part are real letters, rich in personal feeling and 
color, and aimed at concrete and specific human 
groups. A recent group of scholars, the so-called 
Dutch school, has assailed the opinion conmion to 
both tradition and criticism regarding the Pauline 
authorship of the Corinthian and Galatian and 
Roman letters. Even though the matter in 
question were for the moment conceded, wonder at 
the part played by the Pauline letters in the canon 
of Holy Scriptures would not be lessened. They 
would still remain, both in form and in spirit, true 
letters. The only possible parallel in the contents 
and stmcture of sacred books is the pronouncements 
of Mohanomed in the Koran, and even this is remote. 
Mohammed's outgivings are consciously delivered 
as di^rine oracles; they are oracular both in form 



and content. The Pauline letters, on the contraiy, 
are true letters, drawn out by special occasions, 
colored by definite situations. T^y are a unique 
element in the Christian Bible. The evidential 
value of this impression is heightened by the 
way in which the letters were preserved and 
afterward passed into a fifystematic collection. No 
matter who wrote them, the reason why the 
people to whom they were addressed kept them with 
such care was the belief that they had been written 
by the Apostle Paul. His name gave them their 
standing. They came into the collection from 
widely separated congregations. In one case (Phil- 
emon) a family treasured a private letter and after- 
ward contributed it to the Church. As the Pauline 
congregations were drawn into close relations with 
each other, the letters were copied and exchanged. 
Finally they were assembled, possibly in the first 
instance at Rome. Whoever wrote them, Paul's 
name preserved them. Therefore the very exist- 
ence of such a body of letters, no matter how judg- 
ments regarding individual letters may fall out, is 
irresistible testimony to an immense and constmct- 
ive personality, whose work and word were insep- 
arable from the existence and well-being of the 
Catholic Church. 

The questions of introduction pertaining to the 
Pauline letters can not be separated from the apos- 
tle's life. He did not write easily. Possibly his 
habit of using a scribe or secretaiy (Gal. vi. 11; 
Rom. xvi. 22) was due to the fact that, shrinking 
from writing, he sought to ease the burden. While 
it would be an over-statement to say that his letters 
were wrung from him, there is a truth in it. He 
had not the writer's initiative, but was driven into 
literaxy expression by imperious need. His letters 
were instruments of government whereby he kept 
in his hand the reins of control and direction over 
the churches he had founded. The way in which 
they dovetail into his work is an essential part of 
the evidence in their favor. 

It may appear that this is argument in a circle, 
making use of the letters to know the man, and then 
using the man, his work, and his mind, to authen- 
ticate one or another letter. The Book of Acts 
can not give material help. Even 
4. Not an though it be assumed that the Paul 
Argument of Acts and the Paul of the epistles are 
in a Oirole. not two Pauls, but one and the self- 
same Paul, with such differences as 
the time and place of writing and the mood of the 
writer rendered necessary, yet Acts, it is certain, 
knew nothing or little of Uie apostle's inner life, 
and its author seems to have made small use of the 
apostle's letters. Indeed, there are points where he 
writes as if he had not known or, knowing, had 
forgotten the letters. His stoiy is intensely dra- 
matic, and has both the virtue and the limitation 
of that kind of histoiy. The Book of Acts gives 
the framework of Paul's life, but it does not help 
when one is confronted by the introduoUonal prob- 
lems of oiur time, which can be solved only by the 
letters themselves. Consequently we seem to be 
moving in a circle. But the case is not so bad as 
it seems. In the first place, the problem here is 
not that of the genuineness of all the letters; the 
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letters are used as a whole to determine the Pau- 
line cast of thought and turns of style, in order 
to test oertain letters which have been brought into 
serious question whether Paul can have written 
them or no. In the second place, the procedure is 
identical with the method used to determine the 
genuineness of certain dialogues of Plato or treatises 
of Aristotle. The Platonic corpus or the Aristotelian 
corpus gives the standard or canon by which the 
student judges the dialogues or treatises in question. 
The present situation is similar, since the process 
is that of testing one or another alleged pilHin the 
light of the whole. 

The facts in the apostle's life that deeply concern 
the student of the Pauline epistles are these: (1) He 
waa bom in Tarsus, of a distinguished and wealthy 
family. His father had possessed himself of Roman 

citizenship. (2) He went up to Jem- 
p Stv '^®™ ^ complete his education. He 

studied under Gamaliel (Acts xxii. 3). 
This would indicate that through his teacher he was 
open to liberal Judaism and so to Hellenism. But 
Acts ix. 1-2 and Gal i. 14 also indicate that he was 
a xealous Jew of the Pharisaic type. Probably, 
like some other men of genius, he did not clearly 
know himself, and so was drawn both ways. (3) He 
was an ardent persecutor of Christianity (Acts viii. 
1, ix. 1-6; I Cor. xv. 9). (4) He was converted in 
an altogether extraordinary way. No great man 
ever underwent so violent and sudden a change. It 
is a striking testimony to his strength of will that 
his religious experience did not drive him into the 
ranks of the religiously insane. (5) The mental 
consequences of his conversion were twofold. The 
death of Jesus had stmck at the heart of Jewish 
Messianism. Paul had shared the violent antipathy 
to it. His conversion, by the law of recoil, carried 
the death of the Messiah down to the roots of his 
being (I Cor. ii. 2). The popular Messianism, so far 
as he was concerned, went into bankmptcy (II Cor. 
V. 16). The other result was that the institutes 
of Judaism and Kabbinism became either adiaphora 
or worse (Gal. iv. 9). The practical motives, though 
unacknowledged, may have been as strong as the 
religious and nationalistic motive. Saul was a 
brilliant candidate for the honors of the rabbinate. 
But the new prophetism, which was the soul of the 
society of Jesus (cf. Peter's sermon in Acts ii.) 
threatened the entire rabbinical establishment with 
ruin. The magnificent corporation of scholar^ 
and lawyers and exegetes, with all the vested inter- 
ests both religious and social which they represented, 
was brought in peril. Saul the persecutor belonged 
to the school of Ezra, and Ezra's program was 
separatism. The prohibition of mixed marriages, 
the prohibition of table fellowship, these are the 
significant milestones in the advance of Ezra's 
policy. In Paul's time the program of Ezra had 
practically triumphed. Pharisaism was substan- 
tially synonymous with vital Judaism. The Macca- 
bean war had brought the Pharisaic party and plat- 
form into the clear light of day. Another great 
war, the war with Rome, would soon demonstrate 
that the heirs of Ezra held the power of the keys in 
Israel. This, then, was the total result of Paul's 
conversion. The program of Ezra became un« 



timely, the institutes of Pharisaic Judaism were 
thrown on the scrap-heap. The other prime factor 
in Paul's mental development was his experience 
as a missionaiy. As a missionary to his own people, 
he was for the most part a failure. He was too 
radical in his views. His failure here may have been 
a part of the reason for his assent to ^e decision 
(Gal. ii. 9) dividing the missionary field. Shut up 
to the Gentile world, by a splendid stretch of the 
imagination he took the whole empire for his 
province (Rom. xv. 19, 24). He discovered the 
meaning and value of his Roman citizenship. 
The empire as a divinely ordained institution 
dawned upon him (Rom. xiii. 1-6). Thus the two 
parts of the world he was to deal with in his thought 
were shaped and placed beside each other. His 
mind played between and over two historical mag- 
nitudes, the Empire and Israel. Finally, he was of 
an acutely sensitive temperament. His nervous 
H3rstem was finely organized; and possibly his 
" thorn " or " stake " in the flesh (II Cor. xii. 7; 
see I., 2, sup.) was some nervous disease. He re- 
ceived quick and deep impressions, which be or- 
ganized, not after the method of the philosopher 
or the systematic theologian, but under the spur 
of necessity and the pressure of occasions. 

2. First Ghroup: llie earliest Pauline letters we 
possess were to the church at Thessalonica. Whether 
the apostle wrote earlier letters which have been 
lost is, possibly, an unanswerable question, though 
the fact that in I Thess. there is an order of thought, 
1 I Th ^^ arrangement of material that per- 
■alonlaaa. ^^^ through all the Pauline letters 
save Galatians, I Timothy, and Titus 
may seem to suggest an experienced hand. But so 
far as data go, I Thessalonians is the earliest Pauline 
letter. It was written from Corinth or its neighbor- 
hood (I Thess. iii. 1-6), in the course of the second 
missionary journey and not very long after the apos- 
tle had left Athens. Critical opinion regarding the 
letter has on the whole been very favorable. The 
fimdamental characteristics of I Thessalonians are 

(1) A lively and insistent monotheism. Paul was 
the first great Jew since the exile to visit the poly- 
theist in his own home. Jewish orthodoxy became 
in him a prophetic passion for the divine unity. 

(2) An intense and lively belief in the parousia. 
Altogether, I Thessalonians gives an insight into the 
apostle's mind which seems to bring him fairly close 
to the primitive Christian t3rpe of belief and emo- 
tion. This is Interestingly illustrated by two spe- 
cific positions. First, the belief in the resurrection 
of Christ is here inseparable from the belief in the 
second coining: the masterhood of Christ is ex- 
pressed in terms of the divine control over history. 
But later on, as in Rom. i. 4, the resurrection is taken 
as the instaJlation of Christ in his divine sonship. 
Secondly, the trilogy of I Corinthians xiii. 13 (faith, 
hope, love) here appears in its first edition, faith, 
love, hope (I Thess. i. 3). The absence of the char- 
acteristic Pauline doctrines from the letter has been 
made much of by those who deny its genuineness. 
But this is due to an alliance between subjective 
Protestantism and critical methods. Protestant- 
ism, taking justification by faith to be an artide^n 
which the Church stands or falls, has frr^n^yiitlj 
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carried it out of its historical and constructive con- 
text. For Paul the supreme end was the religious 
equality of Jew and Gentile (I Thess. ii. 15). This 
is his great and controlling theme. Everything else 
is means to this end. And, considering the nature 
of his thought and realising that he was not a sys- 
tematio thinker but rather one who found himself 
only under serious pressure, the contrast between 
I Thessalonians and the letters to the Galatians and 
Romans argues for I Thessalonians, not against it. 
Paul's relation to Judaism is the controUing element 
in his life. But his mind was not academic; he did 
not seek to anticipate the issues of history, but he 
met them as they advanced against him. The Jews 
of Thessalonica who subjected the Christians to 
humiliating social persecution were classed in Paul's 
mind with the Jews of the Holy Land who treated 
Palestinian Christians in the same way (I Thess. 
ii. 14-16). He did not dream that he would have 
to fight for his life as a Christian and an apostle, 
and that, too, on his own missionary field, and that 
his assailants would be feUow Christians who found 
their backing in Palestine. 

II Thessalonians makes a different showing. Ever 
since critical study of this epistle began there has 
been a growing body of opinion which either denies 
the Pauline authorship altogether or concludes that 
the text of a genuine Paidine letter has suffered 
change. A comparison of II Thessalonians with 
I Thessalonians quickly reveals the reasons for the 
fi UTh difference in the standing of the two 
■l ^^yyi^^^yiff . letters. (1) II Thessalonians lacks the 
' lively monotheism which is so charac- 
teristic of I Thessalonians. Yet the former, if 
genuine, must have been written shortly after I 
Thessalonians, and the same characteristics would 
be expected. In defense it is alleged that II Thes- 
salonians was called out by the demoralizing and 
disintegrating effects of a one-sided belief in the 
parousia. Naturally the letter devotes itself wholly 
to that one point. (2) The letter is notably lacking 
in the personal element, by which is meant Paul's in- 
tense self-consciousness constantly breaking out into 
lively expression, and his vivid impressions of con- 
crete situations and definite individuals. He was a 
bom pastor, and saw men not as trees walking. His 
idealism was not abstract but deeply concrete. The 
letter contains just one personal touch (iii. 6-12), 
and affords no impression of the congregation at 
Thessalonica; it is practically in the class of He- 
brews and I John — ^a homily rather than a letter. 
(3) The warning against forged letters (ii. 2, iii. 
17) is a difficulty. The congregation at Thessa- 
lonica was scarcely a year old, and it is difficult to 
see the possibility, much more the necessity, of such 
a warning, at so early a date, though it might have 
been in place later. (4) The climax of difficulty is 
reached in the little apocalypse, as it is often called 
(ii. 3-12). There are two elements here. One -is 
the conception of the Roman empire as a divine 
power holding down the Satanic forces and tend- 
encies of history, and preventing their breaking out 
into God-defying anarchism. It is an audacious 
departure from the beaten track of Jewish and Jew- 
ish-Christian apocalyptic, which in every known 
case takes the raw material for the problem of evil 



from the heathen world-powers. It needed the bold- 
ness of genius and a unique experience to break away 
from the fixed tradition. All this bespeaks Paul as 
author (compare his view of the Roman state in 
Rom. xiii. 1-7). But the second element in the 
passage in question raises a serious difficulty. Or- 
thodox Judaism, persecuting (Christianity (cf. 
I Thess. ii. 14-16), is depicted as giving birUi to a 
monstrous power, the personification of lawlessness, 
that sets itself up in the Temple of Jerusalem as a 
deity, to be adored in the place of the true God. 
Could Paul, even in the white heat of argument and 
debate, have made such a diagnosis T And is there a 
wide gulf between this view and Romans ix.-xL, 
where Paul hopes that all Israel may be saved 7 The 
conservative defenders of II Thessalonians take 
things easily here: they say that the apostle out- 
grew this emotion. But the little apocalypse, taken 
in its context, clearly implies explicit thinln'ng and 
more or less systematic teaching (verse 5), some- 
thing more deeply rooted than a passing impression, 
a conviction as clearly thought through as Paul's 
view of the Roman state. Making all allowances for 
modem aversion to New-Testament eschatolpgy, 
the question arises, could Paul have shaped this con- 
ception of Judaism ? The style of the letter is thor- 
oughly Pauline. The passage in iii. 6-10 is charac- 
teristically Pauline in feeling. The view of the Ro- 
man state as a divine power holding evil in check 
suggests a date either before the Neronian persecu- 
tion or long after it. May it not be that this is a 
genuine Pauline letter worked over by a gentile 
Paulinist, who incorporated in his picture the image 
set up by Daniel and the project of Caligula to set 
up a gigantic statue of himself in the temple at 
Jerusalem ? 

8. Second Group; the "aiuulrUateral" : The 
second group of letters, I and II Corinthians, Gala- 
tians, Romans, is commonly called the ** quadri- 
lateral." The name was given by Christian apd- 
Qgetes to these letters after Ferdinand Christian 
Baur, sweeping the other Pauline letters off the 
board, took these four as the only indubitably Pau- 
line documents. They are widdy separated from 
I Thessalonians both in thought and in feeling. In 
I Thessalonians the apostle's mind was in close con- 
tact with the heathen worid. This is the controlling 
mental relationship, by which the letter ha shaped 
and colored. But in the so-called quadrilateral the 
apostle is engaged in a hand-to-hand fight with the 
Judaizing tendency in Christianity. The shape and 
color of thought differ correspondingly. 

Jewish Christianity, during the first period of its 
existence, and under St. Peter's leadership, had been 
Jewish without thinlring about it. But in its second 
period, under the leadership of James, 
1. Oeneral j^ ^^s Jewish consciously and by in- 
^™*f*^" tention. Its program was the conver- 
^U^ ^^' sion of Israel. Its method involved 
Judalatlc conformity to Judaism in everything 
Attack, that did not undo the distinctive tenet 
of Christianity, the conviction that Jesus 
was the Messiah. At the Apostolic council a concor- 
dat had been reached, which could not, however, in 
the nature of things, long endure, since it involved the 
existence of two distinct churches, each retaining its 
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separate character until the parousia should solve 
all problems. But histoty had something to say on 
this subject. At Antioch table feUowship between 
Jewish and Qentile Christians became the order of 
the day. But James of Jerusalem was right in feel- 
ing that this was a breach of the concordat. It in- 
volved the existence of a single church to which the 
distinctive tenets of Judaism were adiaphora. It 
completely undid the program of Ezra. Hence the 
men who came from James opposed the idea of 
table feUowship (Gal. ii. 12). Here began the first 
precipitation of the great issue. Jewish Christianity, 
honestly believing that the Pauline policy involved 
the ruin of its plan for the conversion of Israel, set 
istelf to undo Paul's work. It threw the concordat 
(Gal. ii. 7-9) to the winds. Invading Paul's own 
field, it assailed his standing as an apostle and sought 
to imdermine the edifice of Catholic Christianity 
which he was building. This attack identified Paul's 
person with the Gospel he was preaching, and con- 
sequently joined forces with his temperamental 
tendency to self-consciousness. He could not separ 
rate his defense of his apostolic dignity from the 
defense of Catholic Christianity. Ranke has finely 
said of Alexander the Great that his life was one of 
the rare cases in which universal history became 
identical with a biography. Paul's life is a similar 
case. Paul's person and the supreme issue in the 
field of religion were identified and could not be 
separated. Hence to an extraordinary degree he 
was driven to clear self-knowledge and to a deep 
study of the necessary foundations for his great 
theme and work, the religious equality of Jew and 
Gentile. The theme of I Thessalonians still remains 
the supreme thought. But its implications now for 
the first time come into the light of broad day. 

The letters to the Corinthian, Galatian, and Ro- 
man churches, then, constitute a group by them- 
selves. As regards their sequence, they are so closely 
related that no arrangement can be conclusive. But 
the logical internal arrangement seems to be (1) The 
Corinthian letters, (2) Galatians, (3) Romans. And 
so long as no solid external argument can be brought 
against it, this may be accepted as a good working 
hypothesis. The group differs widely from I Thes- 
salonians. Paul, as a prince of missionaries, gave 
his whole attention to the work in hand. In the 
Thessalonian letters he was in quickening contact 
with heathenism. In the quadrilateral he is at close 
quarters with Judaizing Christianity, fighting for 
his life and honor. So the mental situation is fun- 
damentally different; and the apostle's thought 
changes accordingly. 

I 0)rinthians was written near the end of Paul's 
stay in Ephesus, and was occasioned by party di- 
visions in the Corinthian church. The congregation 
had grown rapidly. At the same time it was close 
to a large colony of Jews (Acts xviii.) who were in 

constant connection with Jerusalem. 
».mJ^« " H®'^ ^^^ ^ *^® elements of trouble. 

As to the number of parties that ap- 
peared in the congregation, whether three or four, 
the discussion still continues. The writer of this 
article believes that there were four, and that the 
" Christian party " was made up of those who 
banked upon the connection with the mother-church 



of Christendom, the congregation of Jerusalem. 
They appealed to that visible and tactual genealogy 
of religious ideas which ia so potent with the aver- 
age man, and also seem to have made much of 
eschatologic visions and of the gloeaolalia (see 
Speakinq with Tokgueb), two related phenomena 
that were characteristic of Jerusalemitic Christian- 
ity. I Corinthians is not so much a letter as epiB- 
tolary jottings. Various questions of morab and 
discipline are taken up, without regard to their con- 
nection with each other. None the less, the letter 
has a real unity of its own, a deep emotional unity 
underlying its fragmentary details. The theme of 
chaps, i.-iv. is the unity of the local congregation. 
That theme returns in chaps, viii.-x., connecting 
itself with the discussion of the Lord's Supper in xi. 
17-34; and in chaps. xii.~xv., the discussion of the 
charismata, it gets complete control of the writer's 
mind. It is to be noted that in xiii. 13 the trilogy 
assumes its second and final shape-^aith, hope, 
love. The reason is that the supreme task of the 
new religion is now clearly in view. It devdoped 
the average man to the limit of his spiritual and 
moral powers but kept him within the congregation, 
made him an individual free from individualism. 

II Corinthians was written from Macedonia. 
Paul had plazmed to go direct from Ephesus to Cor- 
inth. He had changed his mind, and his detracton 
« ^ ^ -^ at Corinth took this, as they took all 

1^1^^ his actions, m the most ungenerous 
way. Paul, they said, was a variable 
person (i. 1&-18), not a man of his word. The way 
in which Paul works out his defense (i. 18-23) rep- 
resents the rich body of Christology in the episUe. 
It is a pastor's theology, intimate with specific needs 
and concrete sittiations. Perhaps more cleariy than 
any other letter, this illustrates the apostle's habit 
of mind. It has been strongly uiged that it is really 
two distinct letters stitched together by the Pauline 
editor, chaps, x.-xiii. constituting a letter by them- 
selves {** four-chapter letter "). A good deal can 
be said for this thesis. It is difilcult to keep from 
feeling the abrupt change from the self-poasession 
and the joy of chaps, i.-ix. to the intense personal 
passion and mental strain of the chapters in ques- 
tion. But it is, perhaps, an excessive capitalization 
of this certainty to cut the four chapters out, for 
Paul did not cast his letters at one pouring (cf. 
the two letters constituting Philippians). Yet these 
four chapters are a distinct literary unit, so dose to 
Galatians in emotional color that the student of in- 
troduction may weU study them together. In the 
body of II Corinthians the divergence of Christian- 
ity from Mosaism is the main question. In these 
chapters that issue becomes identified with Paul's 
person. Opening with the characteristic " I my- 
self " (cf . Rom. vii. 25) and possibly with the 
" Christ party " in plain view, the apostle, with noble 
shame, brags his opponents down, seeking to sUenoe 
these " make-believe apostles " (xi. 13), the arro- 
gant Judaizing Christians from Jerusalem. 

The Galatian letter may have been written either 
from Macedonia or Achaia. In any case, it is dose 
to II Corinthians x.-xiii. in thought and emotion. 
Paul received from members of his spiritual 
household news of a serious crisis among the 
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churches of South Galatia; they were backsliding 
into Jewish Christianity (i. 6). The native relig- 

4 OftlA. ^°° ^^ * region delighted in sen- 
tUoLm^ sational ritual (Cybele, the Great 
Mother, etc.)- Paul had won his con- 
verts by the contagion of an irresistible personality 
(iv. 15) rather than through the formation of solid 
conviction in their minds. His splendid idealism 
was beyond them. Now came Judaizing Chri»- 
tianity, with its rigid ritualism and its doctrine 
of tactual apostolic succession. It was near enough 
to their land to find them at home, yet sufficiently 
above their level to impress them. Hence the 
crisis. The Judaizers declared that . Paul was 
a second-hand authority, deriving all that was 
good in his views from the original apostles (i. 1, 
ii. 6-7). They seem to have gone fmlher than 
the Judaizers at Corinth (v. 2-12) and to have 
insisted on the necessity of circimicision. Paul's 
defense included three elements: (1) By care- 
ful biographical chronology (i. 15-ii. 1) he proves 
his independence of the original apostles; (2) his 
carriage in the apostolic council and in the contro- 
versy at Antioch manifested his ability to withstand 
the " original apostles " to their face; (3) the con- 
version of his followers to Judaizing Christianity is 
in truth a perversion. Judaism with its law is not 
the final religion. Its levitical institutes are out- 
grown rudiments of religion (iv. 9). The true fimc- 
tion of the law is not to rival Christianity, but like 
a loyal household servant (iii. 24-25) to guide men 
to Christ, who has established a splendid religious 
and social unity (iii. 28) that recognizes no diffeiv 
ence between Jew and Hellene, between free man 
and slave, between male and female. 

The Roman letter is the logical climax of the 
quadrilateral, the most massive and coherent of the 
epistles. This fact is explained by the apostle's 
mood at the time of writing. He wrote from Achaia 
at the end of the second tour. He had carried 
through the first part of his magnificent missionary 
plan (Rom. xv. 19). Looking through 
' and beyond Rome his imagination 
takes fire at the thought of attacking the western 
part of the empire (Spain, etc.). He is going up to 
Jerusalem, knowing that the possibility of serious 
peril awaits him there. But he carries in his hand 
the great offertory collected by his churches in Galar 
tia, Macedonia, and Achaia (I Cor. xvi. 1 sqq.; 
II Cor. ix.; Rom. xv. 26-27). The letter expresses 
his sympathy for the Christians at Jerusalem. He 
also had great hope that it might prove a peace- 
offering. The opposition in his own field has been 
for the time being put down. Writing to Rome, the 
imperial city, the supreme missionary opportimity 
(i. 13), and standing on the ground made good in 
the Corinthian and Galatian letters, he clears his 
mind. Down to a recent date the genuineness of 
Romans passed as certain and final in all schools of 
criticism. Baur and the Tabingen school valued it 
as a stronghold of apostolic feeling and verity. But 
the group of scholars constituting the so-called 
** Dutch school " have boldly assailed this appar- 
ently impregnable position. A considerable part of 
the wdght of their attack is drawn from the alleged 
lack of imity in the letter (cf. Van Manen on Ro- 
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mans, EB, iv. 4127-45). But their treatment of the 
epistle suggests that literary analysis and literary 
combination, modelled after the established stand- 
ards of Old-Testament criticism, have outgrown pa- 
tient and deep exegesis. The letter has a truly 
massive unity. In the salutation (i. 1-7) the apos- 
tle asserts his right to the full apostolate; it is 
grounded in the creative call of God. In i. 14 he 
claims the entire Gentile world as his province. 
The Gospel has power to bestow divine righteous- 
ness, final religious standing, and perfect charac- 
ter on Jew and Gentile alike (i. 16-17). Both Jew 
and Gentile, apart from the Gospel, are totally un- 
able to attain the divine ideal of personal and social 
righteousness. As for the Jew, the glory of his life 
under the law is that it brings him to deeper self- 
knowledge, to clearer consciousness of sin than the 
Gentile has been capable of (i. 18-iii. 20). God has 
set up in history the person and death of Christ as 
the atoning-place where man enters into the real 
and full presence of the divine. Through sheer 
mercy and grace, independent of inherited or ac- 
quired merit, God gives final standing to conscious- 
ness. So is human pride barred out and htmian 
unity made possible (iii. 21-30). Abraham's life is 
the classic life of the spirit. As a spiritual adven- 
turer he made no fortune. He made his fortime as 
God's friend, building a perfect trust on that crear 
tive word and power of God which, even while Paul 
writes, is taking social and religious nothings (iv. 
17), and building them into divine society (iv.). 
The ground of religious certitude can be found no- 
where save in God's mercy and Christ's work (v.). 
The Antinomian is put to flight. The PauHne Gos- 
pel does not give rein to desire and lust, but reveals 
the power of the creative divine spirit to break the 
power of lust and desire (vi.-vii.). The confidence 
of the redeemed comes next. Fear is overcome. The 
holy and creative spirit lifts the human spirit to 
God. The divine choice takes the soul out of the 
world into the fellowship of the Savior (viii.). From 
the pean of redemption the apostle passes to the 
pain of contemplating his nation's unbelief. But in 
the end Israel shall be converted. The supreme 
mystery, the unity of Jew and Gentile, the unity 
of humanity, will express and realize the unity of 
God (ix.-xi.) . The ethics of Paulinism then emerges. 
The unity of the local congregation is the supreme 
aim. Moral maxims, in appearance loosely strung 
together, find here a deep emotional connection. 
The mystery of human unity must be embodied in 
the local congregation (xii.-xv.). 

But while the genuineness of Romans is very 
strongly attested, there are weighty reasons for 
thinking that the letter in its present form is 
not a self-consistent imity. The letter ends 
with a doxology, in itself a fact that excites 
suspicion. The suspicion is strength- 
6. Unity of ened when it appears that the 
Bomana. doxology is placed by some manu- 
scripts at the end of chap. xiv. Beng- 
el's explanation, that the makers of the Greek 
leotionary put the doxology here because xv.-xvi. 
was not good material for public reading, does not 
satisfy. The suspicion arises that some accident 
befell the latter part of the epistle, analogous to the 
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misfortune that befell the ending of the second Gos- 
pel. The doxolpgy has the internal marks of a 
genuine Pauline fragment, possibly used by Paul in 
preaching, kept in the memory of some hearer, and 
incorporated by the editor into a disordered text. 
The PhcBbe letter in chap. xvi. also presents grave 
difficulties. It is filled with intimate greetings. 
Priscilla and Aquila have been appealed to, their 
knowledge of the Roman congr^ation being put in 
evidence. But friendships as intimate as these can 
not be borrowed nor imported. How then came so 
many of Paul's intimate friends to be in Rome? 
Renan's hypothesis that there is here a fragment of 
a letter to Ephesus makes too laige a forced loan. 
The likeUest supposition is that the Phoebe letter 
is a separate literary unit. It was probably written 
by Paid after his release from the first imprison- 
ment (see 4, § 1, below). The Pauline editor, as- 
sembling his materials, incorporated this along with 
the doxology. There is no solid reason for doubting 
the Roman address of the letter. The documentaiy 
evidence for the omission of " in Rome " in i. 7 is 
not considerable. That fact in itself may not be 
completely decisive. The history of the New Tes- 
tament text is inseparable from the history of the 
Church. When once the great congregation of 
Rome had appropriated the letter, any other ad- 
dress would have slight chance to survive. But the 
variant is not hard to explain. Other churches soon 
appropriated the letter, and some copies of it, with 
the Roman address omitted, might easily have got 
into circulation; xv. 28 can not be apphed to any 
church but Rome: nor can i. 8-14, without strain, 
be applied to any other situation. 

The most significant turn in the study of the Pau- 
line epistles since Baur's day is indicated by the 
group of scholars somewhat loosely called the Dutch 
school. Baur and the Tabingen school left the 
quadrilateral standing, apparently im- 
7. Orltiolsm pregnable and unassailable. But these 
hy llntoh scholars make the assault with vigor 

Bohool. and conviction (cf. especially Van 
Manen, in EB, s.v. Paul and Romans). 
These scholars do not snatch their conclusions out 
of the air. They seem to build on good founda- 
tions. From the Old Testament they borrow the 
fixed conclusions that the Moses of history and the 
Moses of Mosaism are far apart; and that the Isaiah 
of the canon is a mind widely removed from Isaiah 
of Jerusalem. Coming nearer home, they use the 
fact that the ** John " of the Johannine writings 
may be a mind widely removed from the " John " 
of Ephesus — ^whoever he was. They come still nearer 
with the conclusion, accepted as a critical certainty 
by a large body of scholars, that the Colossian and 
Ephesian letters are Paulinist, but not Pauline. They 
capitalize the rising value of Acts, enhancing the 
value of the Paul of Acts and depreciating the Paul 
of the epistles. A letter accept^ by all schools as 
Pauline now goes the way of Colossians and Ephe- 
sians. But the Old-Testament standards of analy- 
sb must be cautiously used. In the quadrilateral 
we are not dealing with a code of law and a body of 
sacred history and legend, shaped by the spiritual 
and social pressure of centuries. Between the 
" Moses " of the Pentateuch and the " Paul " of 



these letters there is an immense difference. 
" Isaiah" is a body of oracles, diverse in historical 
setting and in literary style. These four letters are 
real letters. They fit closely into that supreme re- 
ligious crisis called the founding of the Catholic 
Church. Moreover, the Apostolic Fathers conclu- 
sively narrow the field of time within which that 
crisis was passed through. Even the ** John " of 
the Johannine writings is not a dose parallel. These 
four letters are intensely, almost extravagantly, per- 
sonal. The style abounds in egoisms (" my Gos- 
pel " — Rom. ii. 16, xvi. 25; habit of taking the 
oath, Rom. i. 9; I Cor. i. 23; " I myself "—II Cor. 
X. 1, xii. 13; Rom. vii. 25, ix. 3, xv. 14). The writer 
has passed through unique personal experiences 
(I Cor. ix. 16, XV. 8 sqq.; II Cor. xi.-xii.; Gal. vi. 
17; Rom. ix. 1 sqq., etc.). Making full allowance 
for the Paulinism of the editors, no course of edi- 
ting can account for such intensely human docu- 
ments. 

4. Third Oronp ; Prison Epistles: If Philippians, 
Colossians, and Ephesians belong to Paul, they con- 
stitute another distinct group, and record the final 
period in a mental development of remarkable sym- 
metry. I Thessalonians records the apostle's state 
of mind when he was in quickening contact with the 
Gentiles and before the Judaizing movement drove 
him to deeper thinking. The quadrilateral records 
his thinking in defense of the proposition that Jew 
and Gentile are equal before God. And the letters 
written during his imprisonment carry his mind 
forward into conflict with Gnosticism, a view of 
God and man that dissipated the divine unity and 
emptied history of its meaning. 

If Paul wrote the three letters, it seems probable 
that all of them were written from Rome. As in 
the quadrilateral, a decisive axgument concerning 
the sequence of the letters is impossi- 
ble. Scholars of note (e.g., Weiss) place 
Colossians and Ephesians at CsBsarea, 
Philippians at Rome. But, on the whole, the in- 
ternal argimient carries all three to Rome. Philip- 
pians almost beyond question belongs there. If it 
was written after Colossians and Ephesians, it is 
difficult to understand why it fails to show any 
trace of the terminology peculiar to them. It is 
better to suppose that Philippians is midway be- 
tween the quadrilateral and Colossians-Ephesians. 
In Lightfoot's happy phrase, it is the spent wave 
of the debate with Judaising Christianity. The 
Philippian letter, cashiered by Baur, has fought its 
way back to wide-spread critical recognition. It is 
the most intimate of all the Pauline letters. Pos- 
sibly the reason is found in the fact that the church 
at Philippi never gave the apostle a moment's anx- 
iety. Tliere were no Jews there worth mentioning 
(Acts xvi. 13, no synagogue). The Judaizing move- 
ment never gained a foothold. The relation of the 
congregation to Paul was so deeply affectionate that 
he broke his rule of self-support (iv. 15-16) and 
permitted them to minister to his needs. This in- 
timate relationship with his readers may explain the 
free air of the letter. The apostle seems to have 
nothing on his mind. At Rome Jewish Cl^istians 
(i. 15-16) are making trouble. In the second part 
of the letter (iii. 2-9) he takes the reasons for pride 
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in his own Jewish inheritance and casts them away. 
But he has no doctrinal burden on his mind. So 
the letter is self-revealing to a high degree. The 
foundation of thought is laid bare. The supreme 
concern (as in I and II Cor. and Rom. xii.-xv.) is 
the unity of the local congregation. Paul finds the 
root of this unity in the incarnation. Developing 
a thought struck out in II Corinthians viii. 9, he 
clears the ground for Christian polity (i. 27-ii. 11). 
The capacity for service which is the distinguishing 
mark of Christian fellowship has its base in the self- 
emptying devotion of the Son of God. 

The Colossian and Ephesian epistles are so closely 
related in thought and language that they prac- 
tically constitute a single letter in two editions. If 
iPaul wrote them, it must be supposed 
2> The Paul- that, having written Colossians, some 
ine Style, time later he cleared his mind by wri- 
ting Ephesians. If Paul did not write 
them, then a distinguished though unknown Paulin- 
ist wrote them both. The history of critical opin- 
ion forcibly suggests that Coloesians stands on a dif- 
ferent footing from Ephesians. Rejected by Baur 
and his school, it has so far recovered its standing 
that its possession of a genuine Pauline nucleus is 
widely recognized. In that case it must be sup- 
posed that Paul's unknown disciple, having incoi^ 
porated the Pauline nucleus into the Colossian let- 
ter, proceeded to clarify his mind and systematize 
his thinking in Ephesians. The student, before he 
seeks a stable opinion on this difficult question, 
must discuss the values to be assigned to various 
kinds of evidence. Beyond doubt, the lai^ nimi- 
ber of hapax legomena (i.e., expressions not found 
elsewhere) in these letters is a real difficulty. The 
conservative appeal to Paul's versatility has been 
overworked. But it is equally certain that the nega- 
tive argument from the hapax legomena has been 
empha^zed (e.g., Holzmann) to the neglect of a 
weighty argument from the structure of the sen- 
tence. Of the two constituent elements of language, 
the lexical and the structural, the latter is the more 
enduring and the more significant. This holds true 
at large; in less degree, it holds true of individuals. 
When once a mind of any magnitude has shaped its 
unit of thinking — ^the sentence — that sentence in 
its structure and internal relationships is a far more 
characteristic thing than single words. Now, while 
Paul's sensitiveness to new themes and the resulting 
openness to new terms has been overstressed, there 
is some truth in it. And it has real evidential value 
when it is joined to a more solid consideration, the 
fundamental quality of Paul's style. Characteristic 
sentences differ according to the degree and the 
manner in which they utilize and display the power 
of mental suspense. Paul had the power of mental 
suspense in large measure. This is proved by his 
development of the epistolary salutation into a doc- 
trinal summary (Gal. i. 1-5; Rom. i. 1-7). But 
he had not been deeply schooled in Greek, and did 
not know enough literary Greek to become self-con- 
scious or afraid. At times, he used Greek most 
nobly (e.g., I Cor. xiii.). But his characteristic sen- 
tence is not literary Greek. He piles perception on 
perception and clause on clause until not infre- 
quently the sentence almost breaks down under its 



own weight. When this test is applied to the Cblos- 
sian-Ephesian letters, they show up strongly. Colos- 
sians abounds in Pauline sentences (i. 3-7, 9-21, 
24-29, etc.). Ephesians, under this aspect, is, if 
an3rthing, even more Pauline (i. 3-14, 15-21, ii. 14- 
17, iii. 1-7, etc.). In fact, the style of this letter in 
some places appears to be almost beyond question 
the style of a Paul who is beginning to be victimized 
by his own habits of expression. It is hardly likely 
that there were two men in the first century who 
could write the sentence contained in Eph. i. 3-14. 
To this must be added the evidential value of im- 
conscious feeling. The apostle had a deep sense of 
the richness and freshness and many-sidedness of 
divine grace. It reveals itself in single terms like 
" riches " and its cognates (Rom. ii. 4, ix. 23, xi. 33; 
I Cor. i. 5, viii. 2, 9, etc.); in an almost riotous use 
of compound words; in statements expressing the 
newness of the redeemed man's experience (II Cor. 
V. 17; Gal. vi. 15, etc.). Seen from this angle, Ephe- 
sians is peculiarly Pauline (i. 7, 18, ii. 7, iii. 8, 16). 
The consciousness of revelation is deep and fervent, 
running clear through the letter. Of course, the 
supposed Paulinist would have caught something of 
Paul's feeling as well as his style. But the counter- 
weight is found in two facts: (1) The pseudepigrar 
phist was sure to have something heavy on his mind; 
he would be doctrinaire. (2) His standard of imi- 
tation was low. The Christian public was largely un- 
educated. II Peter is a convincing example of the 
easy way in which the pseudepigraphist carried him- 
self. The writer takes no pains to imitate the feel- 
ing of I Peter. He argues, in a doctrinaire way, for 
the parousia (see Miluennium, Millenarianibm), 
though the rich feeling for it is lacking; moreover, 
at a critical point, the catalogue of virtue (i. 5-7), 
he betrays himself, — ^the master-word " hope " 
does not appear. 

Colossians, if its entangling aUiance with Ephe- 
sians did not handicap it, could defend itself fairly 
well, were it not for one thing. The writer evidently 

^ Q I has some form of Gnosticism before his 
slaaik*' roi^d's eye, and it is widely supposed 
that this fact by itself takes the letter, 
in its present text, out of Paul's hand. This is the 
objection urged against the Paulinity of Colos- 
sians. Indeed, the difficulty due to the fuipax 
legomena and that due to the mental presence of 
Gnosticism are not two difficulties but one. Grant 
the possibility of Gnosticism, then the terms to de- 
scribe it enter as a matter of course. There are 
strong reasons for the conservative position. (1) 
The empire was in the throes of a wide-spread re- 
ligious movement, and during the last half of the 
first century Asia Minor was its most important 
strategic point. (2) Gnosticism was in full bloom 
in the reign of Hadrian. Basilides shaped a specu- 
lative system of great power and appeal. Histor- 
ical probability requires a considerable period for a 
religious movement to ripen up to such a man. 
(3) The beginnings of schismatic mysticism are 
within the ken of the quadrilateral (I Cor. viii. 1- 
10; Rom. xiv.). Van Manen {EB, s.v. Romans, 
§17) uses this fact to cast suspicion on Romans. 
That path, however, is closed to the great majority 
of those who reject the Pauline authorship of 
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4. Xphe- 



CSolossiaiifr-EpheBians. (4) The first period of 
Gnosticism was Jewish Christian. CerinthuSi a 
systematio docetist, appeared as early as the last 
decade of the first century. When it is considered 
that Gnosticism was a practical religious view be- 
fore it became a speculative system, it does not seem 
an excessive strain on historical evolution to find 
its beginnings twenty-five years after Paul had 
preached his first sermon to the Gentiles. Chris- 
tianity, superbly inspirational and organizing, had 
great precipitating power. Besides, the Pauline 
churches, outposts of Christ in a vast heathen 
world, were wide open to danger from Jewish- 
Christian mysticism. And Paul, a bom pastor and 
church-builder, had a keen scent for danger. 

Colossians, if it stood alone, could take care of 
itself. It is on Ephesians, therefore, that the bur- 
den of the defense falls. Here the main battle must 
be fought. The difficulties are serious. The letter, 
if Paul wrote it, can not have been ad- 
dressed to the Ephesians. But this 
does not explain the almost completely 
impersonal character of a letter coming from a man 
so ebulliently personal as Paul. It is almost en- 
tirely doctrinal and systematic. " Holy apostles " 
in iii. 3 has a strong second-century soimd. To 
ascribe knowledge regarding the great mysteiy of 
hmnan unity to " all the apostles " is un-Pauline, 
by the quadrilateral test-stone. Yet there are strong 
grounds for belief in the epistle's genuineness. The 
Pauline type of sentence aboimds (i. 3-14, 15-23, 
iii. 1-7, 14-19, iv. 11-16, etc.). The epistle is flushed 
fuU of prophetic feeling and consciousness. The 
conception of the Church is not ecclesiastical (con- 
trast I Timothy and Ignatius), but intensely pro- 
phetic. Moreover, it is inherently related to the 
Pauline doctrine of election (cf. Rom. viii. 28-30) 
and the conception of the Church as the body of 
Christ (I Cor. xii., xiv.; Rom. xiii.). The view of 
the ministry (iv. 11-16) is prophetic and pastoral 
(contrast I Timothy). The letter thrills with the 
sense of the supreme mystery, the unity of Jew 
and Gentile (ii. 11-iii. 13; cf. Rom. xi. 25-36). 
History does not duplicate great experiences. The 
quadrilateral vein crops out in a natural way (ii. 
1-10), quite unlike the pseudepigraphist. The 
body of the letter, if taken outside the heroic period 
of the Apostolic Age, creates difficulties more seri- 
ous than those now besetting it. Finally, the fact 
that the mental movement from I Thessalonians to 
Ephesians presents a mental autobiography as con- 
tinuous and unique as the body of Aristotle's think- 
ing starts a presumption in favor of Ephesians. 
The final judgment seems likely to be a compromise. 
Ephesians is a Pauline letter more or less colored 
by later feeling. 

The little letter to Philemon might well have 
hoped to escape suspicion, so himian is it, so simple 
and charming. Yet scholars of deserved repute take 
it to be a Paulinizing allegoiy. Surely the allegorist 
who could do this thing so subtly was a master. 
The mystic who, by deep thinking, has reduced the 
things that do appear to a diaphanous veil of things 
that are, would be apt to have a good deal to say. 
Would he say it in this simple fashion and with such 
praiseworthy brevity? May it not be questioned 



whether, if this letter had not had the critical 
misfortune to find itself within the sacred canon, 
any such charge would ever have been brought 
against it? 

6. The Paatorial Bpiatlas: The question whether 

the apostle was released from imprisonment presses 

the conclusion that knowledge of the Apostolic Age 

1 Th B ^ scanty and full of gaps. But the be- 

lease troia ^^ ^ * second imprisonment is gain- 

Priaon. ^ ground. And if full allowance is 

made for the nature of the evidence, it 
seems to yield a favoring probability. The Pastoral 
Epistles contain at least a nucleus of genuine Pau- 
line material which it is difficult to place within the 
frame of the apostle's life as Acts records it. The 
long-vexed phrase in I Clement v (" the bounds of 
the west *' to which the apostle came), taken in its 
context, must be overcharged with rhetoric, if it is 
to mean Rome, rather than Spain. The Phoebe 
letter, unquestionably Pauline, demands a situation 
lying beyond the bounds of Acts. The Phoebe letter 
(Rom. xvi. 1-16) was written from Corinth or 
Cenchrea, its eastern seaport. It is a document of 
high value. The apostle's genius for friendship, for 
deep and many-sided intimacies, shines out in it. 
It also throws a bright light upon the social stra- 
tum from which Christianity in Rome made its most 
numerous recruits (I Cor. i. 26). A large majority 
of those addressed were slaves or freedmen belong- 
ing to the immense aristocratic establishments of 
imperial Rome. 

The Pastoral Epistles, sinoe the beginning of 

critical study, have steadily lost ground. The best 

2 I Tfwi ^^^ saiDe fairly conservative scholars 

othy. " ®*^ ®*y ^^^ them to-day is that the 

case against them is not closed. The 
difficulties besetting I Timothy appear to be in- 
superable. The &ced order of thought in Paul's 
letter-writing is broken (i. 3). The apostle, because 
of his splendid belief in the capacity of man for God 
and his delight in spiritual beginnings, was wont to 
go forward from the salutation to praise of his read- 
ers and thanksgiving (e.g., I Tbess. i. 2 sqq.; Rom. 
i. 8 sqq.). The one exception is Galatians; but the 
reason for this exception is found in Paul's attitude 
toward the Galatians at the time of writing. In 
I Timothy no such reason exists. Timothy was the 
most intimate member of his spiritual household. 
Yet the letter plunges straight into business. Joined 
to this is the fact that the personal element is a 
colorless Tninimnin Timothy himself is hardly 
more than a homiletic personification (vi. 11-21) to 
which is addressed an ordination sermon. In i. 3 
is what looks like a distinct reference to II Corin- 
thians i. 15-17, and ii. 12-13. If I Thnothy is gen- 
uine, it places itself in the time and mood of the 
quadrilateral and so becomes a pe^ychological im- 
possibility. Or else in its behalf there must be as- 
sumed a later journey from Ephesus into Mace- 
donia exactly parallel. It is true that the Phoebe 
letter and the reference in the letter to Titus (iii. 
12) to Nicopolis (probably in Epirus) make this 
possible. But in the face of other considerable 
possibilities no right exists to capitalise this pos- 
sibility . The letter is full of intention; there is no 
hint of the casual. HereiQ it resembles Galatians 
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and Ephegians. But this parallel becomes disas- 
trous. For, while Galatians and Ephesians thrill 
with prophetic feeling, I Timothy is wholly institu- 
tional, disciplinary, and creedal. The conception of 
the Church differs from that in Ephesians (iii. 15; 
contrast Eph. i. 22-23). The offices and the func- 
tions of the Church (bishops, deacons, widows) are 
distinct. The episcopate has clearly emerged from 
the corporate presbyterate. The creed (iii. 16) is 
forming. In this connection it is to be noted that 
the word " mystery " is b^inning to take a new 
turn (iii. 9, 16). Caution, however, is necessary 
against the bias of the highly subjective individual- 
ism of our time. The creedal element in faith was 
easy for St. Paul to reach. Yet between Ephesians 
and I Timothy there is a gulf in feeling. And along 
with this goes the fact that the letter abounds in 
expressions (" It is a credible saying "; '' health- 
giving teaching "; '' contrary teaching ") which 
are not found in the letters of the first three groups. 
The difficulty is more serious than the difficulty 
created by hapax legamena, in which fixed formulas 
enter. The cumulative effect of these difficulties is 
an almost irresistible impression of ungenuineness. 
The letter seems to have been written by a Paulin- 
ist contending with Jewish-Christian heretics, pos- 
sibly about the end of the century. 

II Timothy is in much better case. At nearly 
every point where I Timothy fails to meet the test, 
II Timothy succeeds. It follows the Pauline order 
of thought (i. 3). The personal element is fresh 
TT »pini *^*^ varied. Timothy is a real indi- 
^^y ^^^^ vidual (i. 3-6) with flesh-and-blood 
' * kinsfolk. The writer aboirnds in ex- 

pressions revealing the inner life of the apostle (i. 
11-18, ii. 1&-17, iv. 6-8). In iv. 9-21 is material 
which can not have been invented. The institu- 
tional element, compared with I Timothy, is a 
minimum. The single reference (ii. 2) is general. 
The thought of the quadrilateral crops out (i. 8- 
9) in a natural way. The feeling of the letter is 
thoroughly Pauline. Pauline idioms aboimd (" my 
gospel "; " I am not ashamed/' i. 12; cf. Rom. i. 
16). The mental idioms of Paul appear; for ex- 
ample, his use of the aorist in describing the re- 
demptive effects of the death of Christ (ii. 11; cf. 
Gal. vi. 14 and Rom. vi. 5-10). Yet the fixed 
formulas of I Timothy (^^ It is a credible saying, 
etc.") pervade the epistle. The most probable con- 
clusion is that II Timothy is a genuine Pauline let- 
ter touched here and there by the Paulinizing edi- 
tor. The epistle to Titus, like I Timothy, violates 
the order of thought (i. 5 suggests the same hand 
that wrote I Tim. i. 3). The two together may pos- 
sibly indicate the beginnings of the conscious the- 
ory of "Apostolic Succession" (q.v.; also see Succe&- 
siON, Apostouc). The letter is institutional in its 
aim, its material being practically identical, so far as 
it goes, with I Timothy. It also lacks the personal 
element. The author's way of handling the Cre- 
tans (i. 12) does not seem like Patil. To be sure, 
this is slippeiy ground for argument. Yet the apos- 
tle's regenerating faith in man, part and parcel of 
tbB enthusiasm which founded the Catholic Church, 
is missing. What seems to be heard is the voice of 
a later generation, deeply aware of the inertia of 



human nature, vexed with questions of discipline, 
and substituting the schoolmaster for the prophet. 
But iii. 12-14 looks like a genuine Pauline element. 
Zahn has proved {EitdeUung, 1. 434-435) that the 
Nicopolis here mentioned is in Epirus. There is no 
ground for supposing that such a detail is due to 
the historical novelist. Moreover, the salutation 
(i. 1-1) is strikingly Pauline. May it not be sup- 
posed that the fragments of a genuine letter were 
used by the editor of U Timotihy? And that the 
same writer went on to write I Timothy with a 
free hand? 

It can not be said that all the problems con- 
nected with the Pastorals have been finally settled. 
This is not a favorable field for the dogmatic scholar 
whether he be conservative or critical. The criti- 
cism of the Pauline epistles has some serious ques- 
tions still unsolved. But if they are tested by no 
other test than that to which the writings of Plato 
and Aristotle are subjected, the conclusions may 
be as certain here as there regarding the main point. 
The sweeping negative treatment of the letters is 
indeed a just historical nemesis on a canonizing 
process that largely dehumanized them. But the 
sane critic has no conunission to execute poetic 
justice or to illustrate in his own person the law of 
recoil. There is a solid body of genuine letters. 
They give us the self-revelation of one of the su- 
preme religious agents. It is a real autobiography, 
all the more valuable because singularly free from 
literary consciousness — ^a wonderfully sensitive and 
expressive body of thought. Inseparable from the 
building of the Catholic Chiurch and containing the 
secret of its life and growth, it is the most fertile 
portion of the Biblic^ field for those who would 
understand the divine method in revelation. 

Henrt S. Nash. 

Bxbuographt: I. The literature on the life and work of Paul 
ia very large; only a selection ia offered here. Some of 
the most illuminating discuanons are in the works on 
church history, particularly those dealing with the apos- 
tolic age. For English readers the three standard works 
have long been: W. J. Gonybeare and J. S. Howson, Lon- 
don, 1852 and often; F. W. Farrar, 2 vob., London, 1879; 
T. Lewin, 2 vols., London, 1890. Other studies of the 
life and work of Paul are: K. Schrader, 5 vols., Leipsic. 
1830-36; F. C. Baur, 2 vols., Leipsic, 1866, Eng. tiansl.. 
London, 1873-75; A. Hausrath, Heidelberg, 1872; J. 
Stalker, New York, 1884; E. Renan. Paris. 1869, Eng. 
transl., London, 1890; G. Fouard, London, 1894; W. M. 
Ramsay, St. Paul, ths Traveller and the R<nnan CUuen, 
London, 1895; P. Seeboeck, Paderbom, 1897; O. Gone, 
Boston. 1898; O. H. Gilbert, New York, 1899; W. Lock, 
London, 1899; R. Bird, ib. 1900; A. Whyte, Edinburgh, 
1903; G. Glemen, Giessen, 1904; H. Weinel, Tttbingen, 1904, 
Eng. tiansl., London. 1906; N. Heim, Paulvs der Vdlker- 
apoatd naeh Btbd, OeachicfUe und Tradition^ SaUbuig, 
1905; F. X. Poelsl, Regensbuxg, 1905; DB, iii. 696-731; 
EB, iii. 3603^38. 

Books on special phases of Paul's life, work, or signifi- 
cance are: J. Smith, The Voyage and Shipwreck of St. 
Paul, liOndon, 1880; J. S. Howson, Character of St. Paul, 
ib. 1883; O. Pfleiderer. Pauliniem, 2 vols., ib. 1877; idem. 
Influence of Paul on the Development of Christianity, ib. 
1885; G. Matheson, Spiritual Development of St. Paul, 
London. 1890; Van Manen. in ThT, 1890, 1896. 1900 (cf. 
Expoeitory Timee, 1898, pp. 205-211, 257-269, 314-319); 
G. G. Everett, Ooepd of Paul, Edinburgh, 1893; A. B. 
Bruce, St. PauTe Conception of Christianity, Edinbuiji^, 
1894; A. Sabatier, L'Apdtre Paul, Eequieee tTune hie- 
toire de ea penaie, Paris, 1896; S. A. Alexander, The Chrie- 
Hanity of St. Paul, London, 1899; H. St. J. Thackeray. 
ReUaion of St. Paiul to Jemeh Contemporary Thought, ib. 
1900; W. E. Ball, St. Paid and Boman Law, Edinbui^ 
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1901; S. Means, St. Paul and the AnU-NieeM Chwrth, 
London, 1903; B. W. Baoon, The Story of SL Paul: a 
CompariBon of Ada and EpiatUa, Boston, 1904; W. G. 
Jordan, The PhUippian Ooapel; Pauline IdeaU, New York, 
1904; T. Nil«eli, Der Wortechatz dee ApoeteU Paulus, G5t- 
tiogea, 1905 (on Paul and the development of the Greek 
language, Paul and the Greek O. T. and Paul and the 
epistles asoiibed to him; the most important recent con- 
tribution on Paul); D. Vdlter, Paulue und eeine Briefe, 
Strasburs. 1905; S. Monteil, Beeai eur la chrietdogie de 
S, Paul, Paris, 1906; W. P. Du Boss. The Ooepd aceordine 
to St. Paul, New York. 1907; E. Moske, Die Bekehrunt 
dee heU. Paulue. Sine exegetiech-kritieche UnUreuchumo, 
Monster, 1907; J. M. CampbeU. Paul the Myelie, New 
York, 1908; W. E. Chadwick, Social Teaching of St. Paul, 
London, 1906; idem, PaetonU Teaching of St. Paul, Edin- 
burgh, 1908; G. Munsinger, Paulue in Korinth. Neue 
Wage eum Veretandnie dee Urchrietentume, Heidelberg, 
1906; F. Prat, La TMologie de S. Paul, part i.. Paris, 
1906; A. T. Robertson. Epoche in the Life of Paul: a 
Study of Develapment in PauVa Career, New York, 1909; 
G. £. Woods, The Ooepel of Rightneae. A Study in Pauline 
PhUoeophy, London, 1909; A. B. D. Alexander, The Ethica 
of St, Paul, Glasgow, 1910; J. Moffatt, Paul and Paulin- 
iam, Boston, 1910. 

II. Questions of criticism on the writings of Paul are, 
of oouTK. discussed in the works on Biblical introduction 
— of. the literature in and under that article, on the canon 
(e.g., Zahn's), and on eariy Christian literature (e.g., Har- 
naok's Oeechichte). Consult further: G. G. Findlay* Epie- 
tlee of Paul the ApoelU, New York. 1893; P. Gloag, Intro- 
duction to the Pauline Epietlee, Edlnbursh, 1876; C. H. 
Waller, Handbook to the Epietlee of Paul, London, 1887; 
M. Krenkel, Beitrdge eur Aufhellung der Geechichte und der 
Briefe dee Paulue, Brunswick, 1890; D. Vdlter, Die Kotn- 
poeikon der pauliniechen Hauptbriefe, part i., TObingen, 
1890; P. V. Schmidt, Der aalateii>riefim Feuer der neueelen 
Kritik, Leipsic, 1892; C. Clemen, Die Chronologie der 
pauliniechen Briefe, Halle, 1893; idem. Die Einheitlich- 
keit der pauliniechen Briefe, Gdttingen, 1894; F. J. A. 
Hort, Prolegomena to , . , Romane and Epheaiana, Lcoi- 
don, 1895; H. Lisco, Entalehung dee t. Korinth^iiniefae, 
Berlin, 1896; R. D. Shaw, The Pauline Epietlee, Edin- 
bur^ 1901; W. Kelly, Short Jntroduction to the Epietlee 
of Paul, London, 1902; C. G. Baskerville, Side-Dighte on 
the Epietle to the Epheeiane, London, 1903; J. D. James, 
Oenwneneee and A%dhorahip of the Pae/toral Epietlee, Lon- 
don, 1906; A. Steinmann, Die Abfaeeungaaeit dee Oak^ 
terbriefea, Manster. 1906; W. C. Van Manen, Die Unechthea 
dee Rdmer-briefee, Leipsic, 1906; D. Round, The DaU of St. 
PauCe Epietle to the Oalatiana, Cambridge, 1907; A. Stein- 
mann, Der Leeerkreie dee Galateibriefee, MOnster, 1908; 
W. Ltttgert, Freiheiiapredigt und Schwarmgeieler in Ko- 
rinth, GateiBloh, 1908; idem. Die Irrlehre der Paeto- 
ralbriefe, ib. 1909; R. Scott, The Pauline Epietlee; A 
Critical Study, Edinburgh, 1909; A. Schlatter, EHAur 
terungen eum Neuen Teetament, vol. iii.. Die Briefe dee 
Paulue, Stuttgart, 1909; H. B. Brumbaugh. Oneeimue 
the Runatoay Slave, Elgin, 111., 1910. 

Among commentaries are those which cover the whole 
Bible or the New Testament, such as: Lange's, Eng. 
transl.. New York, 1869 sqq.; Meyer's, EZng. transl., New 
York, 1873 sqq.; Cambridge Bible for Schoole, Cambridge, 
1879 sqq.; Bible Commentary, London. 1881; P. SchafF, 
Popular Commentary, New York. 1882-83; Pulpit Com- 
mentary, London and New York, 1883 sqq.; Cambridge 
Greek Teetament, Cambridge, 1887 sqq.; Expoaitor*e Bible, 
London and New York, 1888 sqq.; Handkommentar eum 
Neuen Teetament, Freiburg; 1892-93; Kuragefaeater Kam- 
mentar, Mimich, 1893 sqq.; International Critical Com- 
mentary, Edinburgh and New York. 1895 sqq. (in prog- 
ren); T. Zahn's Kommentar eum Neuen Teetament, Leip- 
sic, 1903 sqq.; add C. J. £Illicott*s Handy Commentary, 
New York. 1880. 

Commentaries on all or on groups of the Pauline epis- 
tles: B. Jowett (on Romans, Galatisns, and ThesBakmi- 
ans), beet ed., London. 1859; A. F. Manouiy, 4 vols.. 
Paris. 1878-81; K. Heydt. 2 vols.. Elberfeld. 1882; J. B. 
Lightfoot. Coloeeiana and Philemon, London, 1886; J. A. 
Beet, Epheeiane, Philippiane, Coloaaiane, Philemon, Lon- 
don. 1890; H. Oltramare (Romans. 2 vols.), (Geneva. 1882. 
(Colosnans. Ephesians. Philemon. 3 vols.), Paris. 1891- 
1892; J. Drummond. Epietlee of Paul the Apoatle, Boston, 
1899; E. Haupt, Die Gefangenechaftabriefe, Gdttingen. 



1899; W. G. Moorhead, Outline Studiee in Romane, Car- 
inthiane, Galatiane, and Epheeiane, (Thicago, 1902; R. D. 
Shaw, The Pauline Epietlee, Edmbuigh, 1903; J. B. Light- 
foot, Natee on Epietlee of St. Paul, London, 1904; J. E. 
Belser (on Timothy and Titus and Ephesians), Freibuzg, 
1907-08; W. Q. Rutherford. St, PauTe Epietlee to the 
Theeealoniane and to the Coririthiane, London, 1908. 

On Romans: A. Thohiek, Berlin, 1856, Eng. tnuuL. 
Edinburgh, 1848; R. Haldane, New York, 1870; W. B. 
Plumer, London, 1871; T. Robinson, 2 vols., ib. 1871; 
G. Volkmer, Zurich, 1875; M. Stuart, Andover. 1876; 
F. A. Philippi, Frankfort, 1866. Eng. transl.. 2 vols.. Edin- 
buxgh, 1878-79; W. G. T. Shedd. New York. 1879; F. 
Godet, 2 vols., Paris, 1883-90, Eng. transl., of earlier ed., 
2 vols., 1880-81; J. A. Beet. London. 1882; F. Moutinie, 
Geneva. 1883; E. Boehmer. Bonn, 1886; C. Hodge, Phila- 
delphia, 1886; C. J. Vaughan, London. 1890; H. B. 
liddon, ib. 1893; W. Sanday and A. C. Headlam. Edin- 
burgh and New York, 1895; F. Spitta, G&ttingen, 1901; 
P. Peine, ib. 1903; H. Hoifmann, Leipsio. 1903; G. Stoek- 
hardt. St. Louis. 1907. 

On Corinthians: J. E. Osiander. 2 vols., Stuttgart, 
1847-58; A. Neander. Berlin. 1850; C. Hodge. 2 vols.. 
New York. 1860; A. Kl5pper. Beriin. 1874; G. Heinrici. 
2 vols., ib. 1880^7; A. P. Stanley. London, 1882; J. A. 
Beet, ib. 1885; T. C. Edwards, Edinburgh, 1885; J. J. 
lias, London, 1886 (on I Cor.); J. F. RAbiger, Braslao. 
1886; E. P. Gould, Philadelphia, 1888; G. J. Ellioott. 
London, 1887 (on I Cor.); F. C^odet, 2 vols., Paris, 1886- 
1887, Eng. transl., 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1886-«7 (on I Cor.); 
W. K«y, London, 1887; H. H. Henson, ib. 1898; H. 
Couard, Potsdam, 1901; A. Schftfer, MOnster, 1903; 

F. S. Gutjahr. Gras, 1907 (II Cbrinthians); G. H. Rendall. 
London, 1909; J. E. McFadyen, New York, 1909; A. 
MaoLaren, London, 1909; P. Baohmann, Leipsic, 1909 
(II Corinthians). 

On Galatians: J. B. lightfoot, London, 1895; H. A. 
Schott, Leipsic, 1834; F. Windischmann, Mains, 1843 
(Roman Catholic); A. Hilgenfeld, Leipsic, 1852; C. 
Wieeeler, Gdttingen, 1859; G. B. Winer, Leipsio, 1859; 

G. J. Gwynne, Dublin, 1863; G. W. Matthias, Cassel, 
1865; J. Eadie, Glasgow, 1869; J. Venn, London, 1878; 
J. A. Beet, ib. 1885; R. Steck, Beriin, 1888; G. B. Stevens, 
Hartford, 1890; J. Drummond, London. 1893; W. M. 
Ramsay, ib. 1899; E. S. Askwith. ft>. 1899; V. Weber. 
Freiburg. 1901; B. W. Bacon. London and New York, 
1909; A. L. Williams, London, 1910; H. Lietsmann, 
TQbingen, 1910. 

On Ephesians: B. F. Westcott, London, 1906; F. A. 
Holshausen, Hanover, 1833; R. Stier, Berlin, 1848; A. 
Harlees, Eriangen, 1858; J. Eadie, Edinburgh, 1861; A. 
Monod, Paris, 1867; C. Hodge, New York, 1883; E. Ernst, 
Herfoenthal. 1890; A. Kl6pper. Gdttingen, 1891; R. W. Dale, 
London. 1892; J. Macpherson. Edinburgh, 1892; £. Kniken- 
beig, Gdtenloh, 1902; G. H. Whitaker, London, 1902; 
J. A. Robinson, ib. 1903; E. F. Stroeter, London, 1909. 

On Philippians: J. B. lightfoot, London, 1895 (epochal); 

A. Kldpper, 1893; A. Rilliet, (3eneva, 1841; B. Weiss. 
Beriin, 1859; W. Hoyt, New York, 1883; J. Eadie, Edin- 
buigh, 1884; C. J. Vaughan, 1885: J. Hutchinson, Edin- 
burgh, 1887; H. C. G. Moule, London, 1889; H. voo 
Soden, Tabingen, 1906; N. Baohmann, Light in Dark 
Placee; or, Lecturee on . . . Philippiane, Richmond, 1910. 

Chi Colossians: J. B. lightfoot. London. 1895; F. B&hr, 
Basel. 1833; W. Bdhmer. Berlin. 1835; W. Steiger. Er^ 
langen. 1835; E. T. Mayerhoff. Berlin. 1838; J. E. Hatber, 
Hamburg. 1841; F. Bleek. Berlin. 1865; A. Kldpper, Bei^ 
lin. 1882; J. Eadie. Edinburgh. 1884; J. Rutherford. 
London. 1908. 

On The0sak>nians: E. Headland and H. B. Swete, 
London. 1866; A. Koch. Berlin. 1849; J. Eadie, London, 
1877; J. Hutchison, Edinburgh, 1884; P. Schmidt, Ber- 
lin, 1886 (on I. Theas.); A. Kldpper, Kdnigsberg, 1880; 
G. Wohlenberg, Leipsic, 1903; G. Milligan, London, 1908; 
E. von Dobschats, new ed.. Gdttingen. 1909. 

On the pastoral epistles: K. Knoke. 2 vols., Gdttingen, 
1887-89; F. C. Baur. Stuttgart, 1835; G. S. Matthxca, 
GreifiBwald, 1840; M. J. Mack. Tdbingen, 1841; P. Faii^ 
bairn. Edinburgh. 1874; G. Cuivier. Geneva. 1876; W. 
Bahnsen, Leipsic, 1876 (II Tim.); H. J. Holtsmann, Leip- 
sic, 1880; H. KdUing, Berlin. 1882 (I Tim.); E. Knikoi- 
beig. Gateisloh. 1901; J. P. Lilley. Edinburgh. 1901; 

B. WeiM, Gdtthigen, 1902; A. Schlatter, Calw. 1904; 
A. Schumann, Ldpsio, 1908 (Philemon). 
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PAUL OF THE CROSS. See PAAsiOKiars. 

PAUL THE APOSTLE, CONGREGATION OF 
MISSIONARY PRIESTS OF SAINT: A congre- 
gation familiarly known as the '' Paulist Fathers " 
or the ** Paulists." This congregation, which is the 
only religious institute of clerics in the United States 
that is of Americfiui origin, was founded in 1858 in 
the city of New York by five native American 
priests, all converts from Protestantism, who pre- 
viously had joined the Redemptorist order and were 
actively engaged in preaching missions throughout 
the United States. These men were Clarence Wal- 
worth and Francis A. Baker, both former Episco- 
palian clergymen; Augustine Hewitt, who had pre- 
viously passed from Congr^ationalism to the Epis- 
copalian Church; George Deshon, a graduate of 
West Point where he had been a classmate of Gen- 
eral Grant, and Isaac T. Hecker of German Lutheran 
stock, who, shortly before his submission to the 
Roman Catiiolic Church, had been a member of the 
Brook Fann community of " Transcendentalists " 
near West Roxbury, Mass. 

At that time the direction of the Redemptorist 
order in the United States was exclusively in the 
hands of superiors who were German or of German 
descent, and the German language, together with 
German customs and methods, prevailed in the 
various houses of the community. To the recently 
admitted American fathers this condition of things 
seemed to constitute a serious drawback, and the 
question of founding a new house as a head- 
quarters for English-speaking fathers, as a center of 
attraction for American novices, as a base for mis- 
sionary work for the non-Catholic American people, 
and as a residence in which English instead of Ger- 
man should be the language in common use, was 
brought up for consideration. This project, though 
heartily endorsed by Archbishop Hughes and by 
Bishop Bayley of Newark, was rejected by the su- 
periors of the order both in Rome and in America, 
and Father Hecker, who went to Rome to plead the 
case before the superior-general, was dismissed from 
the congregation of the Redemptorists, Aug. 29, 
1857. Father Hecker remained nevertheless in touch 
with his American associates, and some months later 
the idea was suggested that they establish a new mis- 
sionary society or congregation which in spirit and 
methods would be more adaptable to existing con- 
ditions in the United States. The plan was en- 
dorsed by Archbishop Hughes, and the five fathers 
having been canonically released from their alle- 
giance to the Redemptorist order, received. Mar. 
6, 1858, a papal decree permitting them to organ- 
ize an independent society of missionaries to be 
under the direction of the local bishops. Father 
Hecker was elected the first superior. He drew up 
a provisory conmiunity rule which embodied to a 
great extent the regulations governing the Redemp- 
torists, and it received the unqualified sanction of 
Archbishop Hughes, July 7, 1858. It differed from 
that of the Redemptorists and other religious orders 
in that it did not require the customary vows, but 
accepted instead a voluntary agreement on the 
part of the members to live in common in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the evangelical counsels. It 



specified missions as the chief wowk of the new com- 
munity, and parish duties as only a subordinate 
function. The two cardinal points insisted upon 
as embodying the fundamental spirit of the new 
f oimdation were the personal perfection of the mem- 
bers and zeal for soub, and, in connection with the 
latter, special stress was laid on the hoped-for con- 
version of the people of the United States to the 
Roman Catholic faith through the apostolic labors 
of the missionaries. Another fimdamental charac- 
teristic of the new community is worthy of note. 
While other congregations laid the main stress on 
fidelity to the rules and exercises of community 
life as the most important element, the Paulists give 
the element of personal individuality the first place, 
and give it free scope as far as is consistent with 
the exigencies of the common life. In accordance 
with these general principles and avowed intentions, 
the activity of the Paulist Fathers has radiated in 
various directions. Much successful mission w^ork 
has been accomplished throughout the country 
among Catholics and non-Catholics; special atten- 
tion has been given in their churches to the proper 
carrying out of the liturgical services, and in par- 
ticular to the reform of eoclesiasticfid music. In 
this connection they have organized choirs of men 
and boys, promoted congregational singing, and 
have published hymn-books for the spread of devo- 
tional music. The Paulists have also striven to ele- 
vate the standards of Roman Catholic homiletic 
literature and adapt it to the needs of the American 
people. Beginning with 1861 a volimie of the Paul- 
ist sermons was published annually for seven years, 
and later appeared three volumes of Five Minute 
Sermons for Early Masses. In their missions and 
in the parishes under their control the Paulists have 
been strenuous and consistent advocates of tem- 
perance. Their propaganda in favor of sobriety 
has been exerted through sermons, tracts, articles 
in their own publications and letters to the public 
press, through petitions to the legislature and ac- 
tion at the polls, through the formation of total ab- 
stinence societies and through the establishment of 
the Temperance Publication Bureau, with its peri- 
odical entitled Temperance Truth, Father Hecker, 
who, while yet a Redemptorist, had published his 
Que^ions oftheSovl (New York, 1855) and Aspiror- 
tions of Nature (1857), was always an enthusiastic 
advocate of the apostolate of the press, and this 
mode of exercising religious and ethical influence 
has been among the dominant ideals of the Paulist 
commimity. In 1865 they established the Catholic 
World Magazine, which has ever since been a re- 
spected and influential exponent of Roman Catholic 
topics before the American people. The Catholic 
Publication Society was organized in 1866 for the 
purpose of publishing at cost price and distributing 
books, pamphlets, and tracts for the instruction of 
Roman Catholics and the enlightenment of non- 
Catholics. This enterprise did not meet with the 
success that its promoters had hoped for, and was 
later supplanted by the Catholic Book Exchange. 
In 1892 the Paulists inaugurated a press depart- 
ment of their own at their headquarters in W. 
Sixtieth Street, New York City, from which are 
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iaBued, besideB the publications above mentioned, 
THb Young Catholic, a magasine for juveniles, and 
The Miaaianary, devoted to the interests of the mis- 
sion work in which a large number of the fathers 
are always actively engaged. At present (1910), be- 
sides the mother house, church, school, etc., in New 
YoriE and a house of studies at the Catholic Univer- 
sity in Washington, the Paulists have establish- 
ments in San Francisco, Chicago, Winchester, Tenn., 
Beikeley, Cal., and Austin, Tex. In the two last- 
named towns the Patdist communities were estab- 
lished chiefly in the interests of the Roman Catholic 
students who attend the state universities there 
located. The congregation has a total membership 
of 64 fathers, 21 students, and 10 postulants. 

Jamsb F. Dribgoll. 
Bibuoobapht: The literature under Hbgkbr, Isaac 
Thomas; L. W. Reilly, in American EeeUaiaatical Review, 
Sept., 1897; Heimbucher, Orden und Kanffregationent 
iii. 40^-000; Currier, Rdiffiotu Orden, pp. 628-630. 

PAUL THE DEACON (PAULUS DIACONUS): 
Itslian historian; b. probably at Cividale (65 m. 
n.e. of Venice) between 720 and 730; d. in the mon- 
astery of Monte Cassino (q.v.; 85 m. s.e. of Rome) 
Apr. 13, 709. He was a learned and amiable man. 
He long lived at the court of the duke of Benevento 
Arichis and his wife Adelpezga, the daughter of the 
last Lombard king, for whom he performed literary 
services. One of these was to expand Eutropius 
and at the same time Christianise it, continuing it 
to the middle of the sixth century. This compila- 
tion wss for nearly one thousand years the histor- 
ical text-book of Western Europe. He also wrote 
much verse. The evils of the times drove him to 
enter the Benedictine monastery of Monte Cassino 
in 774. Li 782 he is first spoken of as '' Paul the 
Deacon," and by this luune he has since been known. 
In 782 he went to France to secure from Charle- 
magne the release of his brother and seems to have 
been successful. Thus he made the acquaintance of 
Charlemagne and so came into his service in vari- 
ous ways, and was called upon by him to produce 
works in prose and verse, including a collection of 
homilies, some original, which proved a great suc- 
cess and for many years supplied the wants of the 
Western Church; a philological treatise of curious 
interest; many poems and other works. But at 
last Paul was allowed to leave the imperial service, 
and from 786 to his death lived in the quiet of 
Monte Cassino. There he wrote that '^ History of 
the Lombards '' which is his chief title to fame. 

Bibuooraprt: At the oelebration of the eleventh cente- 
nary of Paul held at Cividale Sept. 3-6, 1899, preparatJons 
were made looking to a collection of all his works to su- 
penede that in MPL, xcv. As yet the only result is C. 
CipoUa's Note Inblioorafiidte, Venice. 1901. Recent edi- 
tions of some of his works are: the Hietoria Ronuma, ed. 
H. Droysen in MOH, Auet. AtU., ii (1879), 4^182, 185- 
224; the Liber de epiecopia Metteneibua, ed. G. H. Perts, 
in MOH, Script., ti (1829). 260-268; Vita . . . Oreomii 
/., ed. H. Grisar, in ZKT, id (1887). 162-172; Hie- 
fond Langcbardarum, ed. L. Bethmann and O. Waits in 
MOH, Script, rer. Lanoob., 1878, pp. 12-187; the 
Carmina, ed. E. DOmmler in MOH, PoeL Lot avi Car., i 
(1881). 35-86; the Spielolm, ed. E. DOmmler. in MGH, 
Bpiet,, iv (1895), 505-516; a critical edition of the 
"Poems** by K. Neff. Munich. 1908. An ezoeUentEng. 
tranal. of the Hiatoria Langdbardorum by W. D. Foulke 
appeared. Philadelphia. 1907. enntaining abo a good 
UiBt of literature aad a life of Paul. 



For the earlier woria on Paul the stadeat ntuik nfe 
to Potthast, Weaweiaer, pp. 889-005, where maaoiaipli 
editions, and eritioal works are given with nnarkahkW- 
ness. Mention may be made here of F. Dafan. Porfa 
Diaconua, Leipsic. 1876; R. Jaoobi. Die QueOen der team- 
bardenoetckiehte dee Paviue XHooeiUM. Halk. 1877; T. 
Hodgkin. Italy and her Inoadera, vols. viL-viiL. Inedok, 
1886-4)9; Hauck. JED. ii. 158-164; Schaff. Chi^ioi 
Church, iv. 401. 432. 677 sqq.; Bethmann. in Artkie 4m 
Qeeellechaft fOr AUere detdeche Oeechichtekwtde, z. 247-414; 
Mommsen. in NA, m. 185-188. v. 51-103; Wails, ia NA, 
V. 417-424. 

PAUL, SAINT, BROTHERHOOD OF. SeeHiiB- 

ODI8TB, IV., 1, § 10. 

PAUL, SAUIT, HERMITS OF: A mona0tie aider 
which existed in Hungary, Portugal, and Fnott, 
and in each had a different origin. The memben 
are known also as the Fathers (or Brothers) of 
Death. The Hungarian order arose about 1250 by 
the union of the hermits of Patach and PisiUa. Iii 
1215 Bishop Bartholom&us of FQnfkirchen had 
united the hermits of his diocese in the cloister of 
St. Jacob of Patach; in 1246 the hermit Eusebius 
of Gran returned with associates from the desert 
and built a cloister in Pisilia in 1250. The same 
year the two communities united and the congrega- 
tion thus formed was confirmed by Bishop Ladis- 
laus of FQnfkirchen. In 1308 the commnnity ac- 
cepted the Augustinian rule and took its name from 
St. Paul the Hermit (of Thebes). The order be- 
came strong and built up 170 monasteries, spread- 
ing to Germany, Poland, Sweden, and elsewhere. 
In Hungary its schools did good service. But -in 
the Turkish war the houses were destroyed, and 
there exists now only the house at Caenstochau in 
Russian Poland (a celebrated place of pilgrimage), 
and the two houses of Rupella and Lesiiow in the 
diocese of Cracow. 

The Portuguese order was founded at Setuval by 
Mendo Gomez about 1420, and confirmed with the 
Augustinian rule by Gregory XIII. in 1578. It has 
lapsed and has no special significance. 

The French order seems to have arisen about the 
begiiming of the seventeenth century, and its stat- 
utes, by Guillaume Callier, were approved by Pope 
Paul v., and the erection of houses was permitted 
by Louis XIII. Among the obligations were visit- 
ing of the sick, care for prisoners, attendance of the 
condemned to the place of execution, and burial of 
the dead. The whole life was to be conditioned by 
the thought of death, the greeting was memenUo 
mori, at meal-times a skull was kissed, and a bladi[ 
scapulary was worn with a skull on it. This branch 
was suppressed by Urban VIII. 

(G. GrOtzmacher.) 

BiBLioaRAPHT: Heimbucher, Orden ttnd KongreoaHemen, 
ii. 231-233; Helyot, Ordrea monaetiQuea, iii. 324 eqq.; 
A. Eggerer. Froffmen pania Corvi proto-Eremiei, aive re- 
litjuim annalium eremi-ccmobiiicorum Fratntm BremUarvm 
SaneH Pauli, Vienna, 1663, continuation by M. Borkovich 
and N. Benger. PreBsbunK. 1743; F. Boesl, PatUueThebmta, 
Neustadt. 1749; Currier, Rdioioua Ordera, pp. 327-<328. 

PAUL OF SAMOSATA. See MoNABCHiANiaM, 
IV., S§ 2-3. 

PAUL OF THEBES. See MoNAfinciBM, I., { 4. 

PAULA, SAIHT: PupO and companion of Je- 
rome; b. probably at Rome in 347; d. at Bethle- 
hem in 4(H. She was a won^an of unusually distio- 
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guiahed ancestry, the epitaph by Jerome summing 
up in two lines the fact that she could trace descent 
from Scipio, Agamemnon, the jyimilian gens, and 
the illustrious iEmilius Paulus. She was also pos- 
sessed of very large wealth. She was married when 
quite yoimg to the Senator Toxotius, a member of 
Uie Julian gens, and was the mother of four daugh- 
ters, one of them Julia, generally called Eustochiimi, 
and one son, named after his father. Her connec- 
tion with Christianity seems to have come through 
her family, as there is no report of her conversion; 
she was quite eariy in life inclined to asceticism, 
and this bent was probably intensified by her in- 
tercourse with Epiphanius of Salamis and Paulinus 
of Antioch, whom she entertained during their pres- 
ence at the Roman eynod of 382. Through these 
bishops she became an intimate of Jerome, who so 
laigely dominated her later life. She lost her hus- 
band in 380 and one of her daughters in 384 (an- 
other of her daughters died possibly in 386); and 
in that year she decided to leave Rome and take 
up her residence in the East. She disregarded the 
entreaties of her iminarried daughter Blssilla, who 
desired her mother to delay departure imtil after 
her marriage, and the laments of her son, whom she 
left to the guardianship of the prstor. She then 
sailed for the East, joined Jerome at Antioch, passed 
through Palestine to Egypt, and returned to settle 
at Bethlehem in 386. She was influential in indu- 
cing Marcella (q.v.) to reside in Palestine; the letter 
of Paula and Eustochiimi to Marcella is in anno- 
tated English translation in Palestine PUgrime* 
Ten Society PublicaHane (London, 1896) . At Beth- 
lehem Paula and Eustochium built a convent, 
where they resided, and a hospice, then a monas- 
tery, and after that a convent of three degrees for 
women. She pursued her studies of the Bible with 
Jerome, having learned Hebrew and already being 
versed in Greek and of course in Latin. By her in- 
cessant charities and lai^gess she impoverii^ed her- 
self and laid a weight of debt upon her daughter, 
even the counsels of Jerome (who records in De vir. 
tU., cxxxv., that he wrote daily to her and her daugh- 
ter) being imavsiling in the direction of greater pru- 
dence. It was partly by the mortifications to which 
she subjected herself that her death was occasioned. 
At her death the bishops of the surrounding cities 
were present, and her funeral showed by the num- 
bers present and the demonstrations made the esti- 
mation in which she was held. She was buried in 
the cave of the nativity. 

Paula was the name also of a granddaughter of 
Saint Paula, the daughter of her son Toxotius. 
Under Jerome's influence she was probably sent to 
Bethlehem and there brought up to the ascetic life 
under the care of her aunt Eustochium. She figures 
in Jerome's correspondence, and several of his com- 
mentaries are dedicated to her and her aimt (cf. 
Jerome, Epist., cvii., Eng. transl. in NPNF, 2 ser., 
vi. 189-196). 

BiBUooRArar: The principal louroe is Jerome, Bptd., 
oviii., reprodueed ixxASB, Jan., ii.. 711 sqq., and is in Entc. 
transl. in NPNF, 2 ser.. vi. 19&-212; Paula is mentioned 
in other letters (cf . the index in the cited vol. of NPNF, 
under Paula). Consult further Palladius. Hut. Launaea, 
Izzix.; DCB, iv. 218-219; KL, U. 1644-16. 

VIII.— 27 



PAULICIAHS: An Oriental sect whose members 
claimed to be the true Church, calling themselves 
" Christians " and the orthodox ** Romanists." 
They distinguished between the creator and lord 
of this world and the true God of heaven, to whom 
alone the spirit returns, and consequently rejected 
an incarnation through Maiy; for them the mother 
of God was the heavenly Jerusalem from which 
Christ proceeded and into which he has entered. 
Out of pity God sent an angel whom he called his 
son and caused to be bom, and faith in him frees 
from judgment. The significance of Christ they 
found chiefly in his teaching. Instead of the cross 
they honored the Gospel, because containing Christ's 
words. The words of Christ were true baptism, 
although they allowed their children to be bap- 
tized by captive clerics. Toward the Lord's Sup- 
per they adopted a similar attitude. They rejected 
the hierarchy and monasticism, teaching that Peter 
at baptism had seen the lord of the world faU from 
heaven in monk's garb and give monastic institu- 
tions to men. They appear to have rejected the 
writings of Peter, but accepted the other New-Tes- 
tament books. In general, they laid stress upon a 
pious life rather than on doctrine and external ob- 
servances, and herein lay their chief ground of 
offense to the orthodox. 

The origin of the Paulicians is obscure. The 
name occurs first in canon xxxii. of a synod held 
at Turin (q.v.) in Armenia by the Patriarch John 
of Otz\m in 719 and in a writing' of the same John 
sgainst the sect. The Scorialenna (i.) and Gregory 
the Master (Mkrttschian, p. 148) derive the sect 
from Paul of Samosata, and Conybeare (p. cv.) 
strongly favors this assumption; but what is known 
of the Paulicians does not point to this Paul as 
their founder. A connection with Manicheism has 
often been asserted; and the Scorialensie (i.) states 
that a certain Kallinike sent her sons, Paul and 
John, to Episparis in Armenia to spread Manichean 
doctrine. The Paulicians themselves, however, 
knew of no connection with the Manicheans and 
were always ready to reject Manes as well as the 
afore-mentioned Paul and John. Gieseler (pp. 103 
sqq.), Neander (p. 344), and Mkrttschian (p. 110) 
assert a Marcionitic origin. DOllinger (p. 2) favors 
a connection with Marcionites and Archontici. It 
is hardly possible to believe there were no relations 
with earlier heresies; yet the sources ascribe the 
origin of the sect solely to a certain Constantine of 
Mananalis near Samosata, who is said to have lived 
for twenty-seven years as head of a congregation 
at Kibossa and to have suffered death under Con- 
stantine Pogonatus (668-685). He taught that the 
New Testament was the only guide and wrote noth- 
ing. Later leaders, called by their followers by 
names of companions of Paul (Constantine having 
been known as Silvanus) and honored as true apos- 
tles of Christ add manifestations of the Spirit, were 
Symeon-Titus; (jregnesius-Timothy, an Armenian; 
Joseph-Epaphroditus, who is said to have been 
for thirty years head of a congregation at Antioch 
in Pisidia; Zacharias (rejected by some as a hire- 
ling); Baanes, called the Filthy from his manner 
of life, which was patterned after that of Dio- 
genes the Cynic; and Sergius-iychicus. The last- 
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named fled from the imperial officials into Saracen 
territory and is said to have been murdered there 
after an activity of thirty yean; and even his 
enemies admitted his upright life and amiable 
qualities. Six congregations are enumerated under 
names of apostolic churches: Macedonia (Kiboesa), 
founded by Constantine and Symeon; Achaia 
(Mananalis), founded by Gegnesius; Philippi; the 
congregation of Joseph and Zacharias; Laodicea 
(Mopsuestia); and Colossie. 

Before long the Paulicians appear in predatory 
bands seriously disturbing the public peace. Con- 
stantine Copronymus (741-775) is said to have 
transported some of them to Thrace, where they 
appear to have foimded the Bulgarian Bogomiles 
(of. Friedrich, pp. 99-100, 104 sqq.; see New 
Manichbans). Nicephorus (802-811) took them 
into the army and granted privileges in return for 
their help. Michael I. (811-813) and Theodora 
(regent for her son, Michael III., 842-856) perse- 
euted them severely. They fled to Saracen terri- 
tory and thence devastated the imperial provinces. 
Their leader, Karbeas, founded the fortress of 
Tephrika, just across the boundary, and made it 
the headquarters of their forays. Karbeas' suc- 
cessor, Chiysocheir, in 867 penetrated to Ephesus 
and is said to have claimed the rule of the entire 
East (cf. Gieseler, p. 96). He was slain in 871 and 
the might of Tephrika was broken. 

The '' Selicians " in Constantinople under Theo- 
dora who were reconciled to the Church by the 
Patriarch Methodius were evidently Paulicians (cf . 
Friedrich, p. 82), and in 866 Photius speaks of con- 
verting Paulicians in the capital city. In Armenia 
they were perpetuated by the so-called Thondra- 
cians (Thondraki) under the lead of Smbat (first 
half of the ninth century). Gregory the Master 
names six leaders after Smbat and boasts of con- 
verting more than 1,000 of the sect by commission 
of the Emperor Constantine Monomachus (1042-54) 
and extirpating others (cf. Mrkttschian, pp. 142, 
145, 149). Nevertheless manifestations allied to 
Paulicianism have continued in Armenia even to 
the present (cf. Mkrttschian in ZKO, xvi.). See 

CaTECHUMENATE. (N. BONWBTBCH.) 

In seeking to reach a just conclusion respecting 
the doctrines and practises of the Paulicians con- 
siderable weight should be accorded to The Key of 
Truth, the manual of the Armenian Paulicians 
(Thondraki, Thondraketzi), the text of which with 
English translation and an introduction of nearly 
two hundred closely printed pages was published 
at Oxford in 1898 by Fred C. Conybeare. The man- 
uscript in a somewhat mutilated form was taken 
from a body of Thondraketzi, who had emigrated 
(1828-29) from Turkish Armenia to the village of 
Djdwiurm in the canton of Knus in Russian Armenia 
and were (1837) propagating their principles with 
considerable zeal. Inquisitorial proceedings re- 
sulted not only in the seizure of their authoritative 
book but also in gathering from members of the 
body information about their doctrines and prac- 
tises confirmatory of the teachings of The Key of 
Truth. By an elaborate comparison of the docu- 
ment with Greek and Armenian writings of the 
eariy and medieval times Conybeare reaches the 



conclusion that the liturgical parts of tlie book (bap> 
tism, Lord's Supper, consecration of infants, etc.) 
originated in the fourth century or oidy a little 
later and that the exordium belongs to the nindi 
century. The doctrines and the practises of the 
body he believes to represent the type of Christian- 
ity that was first propagated in Armenia and to be 
fundamentally primitive. The naive adoptionism 
of the writing he finds to be in accord with eariy 
Judaistic Christianity and even with the Chiistology 
of the Didache, the Shepherd of Hennas, Justin 
Martyr, the Disputation of Archelaua with Mani, 
and like early documents, and their antagonism to 
the practise of infant baptism, which became widely 
prevalent in the Greek and Latin churches from 
the third century onward, to have been based not 
only upon their sense of the undesirableness of inno- 
vation, but also on the fact that they supposed 
Jesus to have become the Christ and to have been 
adopted as Son of God in connection with his b^>- 
tism and inferred that it was the duty of every true 
believer, having made due preparation, to receive 
baptism after maturity had been reached and by 
following the example of Jesus to become in a lower 
sense sons of Grod. As the influence of the Greek 
Church and the Greek empire became dominant in 
Armenia the beUevers of the old type, who held to 
adoptionist Christology and believers' baptism, be- 
came a persecuted party and came to r^ard their 
politico-ecclesiastical persecutors as the emissaries 
and representatives of Satan, from whom they had 
derived their infant baptism, their Christological 
errors, and their persecuting spirit. The disposition 
of the Paulicians to attribute to Satanic agency doc- 
trines and practises regarded by them as erroneous 
and hurtfxil may have given rise to the charge of 
dualistic heresy constantly brought against them 
by their opponents. That they should have made 
little use of the Old Testament was due no doubt 
in the case of the Paulicians, as in that of the Wal- 
denses. Anabaptists, and others, to the fact that 
the theocratic system of the Old Testament was 
used by their opponents for the justification of 
union of Church and State, persecution oi dissent, 
and the according of church fellowship to infants 
through baptism as infants by circumcision became 
members of the theocratic conununity. Of course 
it ia possible, if not probable, that Manichean and 
Marcionitic dualism may in some cases have be- 
come blended with the more primitive type of Chris- 
tianity represented by The Key of Truth. Cony- 
beare is of the opinion that the name of the party 
was derived from Paul of Samosata rather than 
that of the Apostle Paul, though the latter was no 
doubt held in great reverence by the Paulicians. 
Conybeare has also made it highly probable that 
medieval Evangelical parties, and through these 
the radical Evangelicals of the sixteenth and fol- 
lowing centuries, were due to the propaganda of 
Paulicians who in the early Middle Ages settled in 
great numbers in Bulgaria and adjoining regions 
and spread westward idong the lines of travel and 
trade. A. H. Newman. 

Bibuoorapbt: Souroei: (1) Greek: The socoimt ot tin 
PaoUdani in the Coder SeorialeruU [«] (a 10th cent. MS. 
of the chrooiole of Geoisius Monachaa). folio 16ib wiQ^ 
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'^ZzXic - % ^ '* Pnednch with notes, etc., in 3MA, 1896, pp. 07- 

**^%1; PhottuB, Adv. roMitfwrM Maniehwoa i.-tv.; Qeor* 

"^ '^'*tt%^» Monaohos. ed. £. de Muxalt, St. Petenbui«, 1863; 

'^•'^ Tlk^tniB Siculus, Hid. Maniehaorum qui Pavliciani dievn- 

*"'} > >»M. '. ed. M. Rader, Ingolstadt, 1604, and J. C. L. Gieseler. 

.^ ' ^^ ^ ^ittincen, 1846, with which should be noted the appen* 

/' '^^'^T^ ed. Gieseler, GOttingen, 1849; Euthymius Zigabenus. 

• .Miil^^'^T pix tnop/to, xziv iMPO, cxzx. 1189 sqq.); a Greek work 

'i ti» «*"::r»^t ^ found in J. ToUius, Jnaigma iiinerarii Italid, pp. 

J 7^ '^ 6-127, Utrecht, 1696. (2) Armenian: A lai«e num- 

^^-"-^^cr of the Sources are in F. C. Conybeare in The Key of 

'^ ''^ Dt:^ ^itrfA. Oxford, 1898; othen or these repeated are Johannes 

Hirr* '^ [hr- >. siiensis (John of Otsun), Opera, ed. J. B. Aucher, Venice, 

j ' ' *^34; Gregory of Narek, Gregory the Master, and Aris- 

^* '"^ "^'^ HKkesof Lastivert, zzii.-zxiii., in Karapet Tez^Mkrttschian, 

*> l-TiCj* I ^ .-^ Paulicianer im bytantiniechen Kaieerreich tmd ver- 

r^. ^« • •■» «, (f*<^ ketteriache Erecheinttngen in Armenien, pp. 130 

,\ • - -* - q.. Leipric, 1893; " The Key of Truth," ed. Mkrtt- 

-^ •:-•. -r.rr-hian in ZKQ, xvi. 1895, pp. 264 sqq. The Greek 

>'.< .-k -. .r:c*. uroes are nearly related, but the exact relationships one 

,^. . •- .. . another are not detennined. Euthymius Zigabenus 

.' ~ ' 'ates that he copied Photixis. The extant work attrib- 

' " -' ' - • •"" .-ed to Photius appears to be composite, book i. 1-10, by 

■ "* -. >^ notius himself, Uie remainder (cf. Friedrich, pp. 86 sqq.; 

. _ ^ wording to Mkrttsohian, book i. 15 sqq.) by another 

' ' " * ' riter, who appean to have had Zigabenus before him. 

*' ~ ^ ^ his composite work was the source of Petrus Siculus. 

z .rLir.'iedrich (pp. 81 sqq.) thinks that the ScoriaUnHa is the 

, « . - *iginal; if this be correct, the order is as follows: the 

' * ' ^ coriaUnaia, Photius i. 1-10, Georgius Monachus, Petrus 

> « • . . . (egumenus, Zigabenus (pseudo-) Photius i. 10-iv., Petrus 

^- ^ «. -iculus. The valuation of the sources used by the Pfeeu- 

, ophothis and Siculus has an important bearing on the 

- -' - istory of the PauUcians. The value of the abjuration 

- .: ' )rmula given by ToUius is questionable. The Greek 
^^ " h r onogr a phers have an independent knowledge of the 

.'aulieians as eariy as Theophanes. GenesiuB is the chief 

^ ' ' ouree of his continuaton. 

"^ Further literature of greater or less value is: Gieseler, 

n TSK, 1829, pp. 79-124; J. L. von Moeheim, Eed, Hid,, 

~_;d. W. Stubbs, i. 462, 517. 574. 611, ii. 70. London, 1863; 

' ' - 'f. A. Lombard, Payliciena, Bulifarea, d Bonahommea en 

'nierU d Occident, Geneva, 1879; Gibbon, Dedine and FaU, 

. . -?hap. liv.; Sohaff, ChriaHan Church, iv. 574-578; Nean- 

ier. Chriatian Church, iii. 244-270; DCB, iv. 219-230 (val- 

jable); and literature under New Mamichsanb. 

PAULIRUS OF AQUILEIA: Patriarch of Aqui- 

a; a Lombard, b. in Friuli (a district at the head 

the Gulf of Venice) between 730 and 740; d. 

in. 11, 802. Called to the Prankish court as 

master of grammatical science " before 775, he 

3came one of Charlemagne's spiritual advisers and 

as made patriarch of Aquileia, with his seat at 

orum JuUi, in 787. He was present at synods 

hich dealt with Adoptionism (q.v.) at Regens- 

oig in 792 and Frankfort in 794 and wrote the 

' lemorial of the Italian bishops at the latter, the 

ibeUua aacrosyUabtu contra Elipandum, seeking to 

jfute the herosQr from Scripture. About 800 he 

3nt to the king Libri m. contra Fdicem, a work 

- 'hich Alcuin characterized as the final word in the 
ontroversy. As an appendix he wrote a Carmen de 
effvla ftdei, vindicatitig the doctrines of the Trin- 
ty and the incarnation. At a diocesan ^ynod at 

- <*orum Julii in 796 he defended the addition of JUi- 
^que to the creed (see Fiuoque Controvbrbt) and 
commanded all clerics to learn the amplified text 
^th a detailed exposition of the point at issue; 
^he laity were to know at least the Apostles' Creed 
md the Lord's Prayer. Paulinus maintained cor- 
dial relations with Eric, duke of Friuli 795-799, at 
his request compiled a Liber exhortaHonU vulgo de 
aalularibua documerdUj and wrote an elegy on his 
eariy death. He presided at a conference of bish- 
ops summoned by Pepin to his camp on the Danube 



when the victory over the Avars (q.v.) in 796 
opened a new missionary field. The protocol 
adopted, of much importance in the histoiy of mis- 
sions, is preserved in Mansi, Concilia, xiii. 921-926, 
and Jaff^, BRG, vi. 311-318. The chureh of Aqui- 
leia received the territory south of the Drave, and 
Paulinus prosecuted the work of conversion with 
zeal and success. (Friedrich Wibgand.) 

BzBLXooBAPHT! The Opem, ed. Kadrisi, appeared Venice, 
1737, reprinted in MPL, xoiz. 5-684. For poems ascribed 
to him (there is diiferenoe in views as to genuineness among 
the editors) cf. also NA, iv (1879), 113-118 and MQH, 
Pod. Lai. (Bvi Car., i (1881), 123-148. Sourees are: Al- 
cuin's lettere and poems in Jafftf, BRO, vol. v., and MQH, 
Pod. Lot. avi Car., i (1881), 160-351; and the dipUmata 
of Charlemagne in MPL, xcvii. 957, xcviii. 1447-49. 
Consult: the early lives in A8B, Jan., i. 713-718, and 
MPL, xdx. 17-130; Hid. litUraire de la France, iv. 284- 
295; J. C. F. Bfthr, Oeachichte der rihniachen Litteratur, pp. 
88, 356-359, Carlsnihe, 1832; M. Badinger. Oederreichi' 
ache Oeachichte, i. 141-147, Leipsic, 1858; A. Ebert, AH- 
oemeine Oeachichte der Liieratw dea MUtdaUera, ii. 89-91, 
Leipsic. 1880; DCB, iv. 246-248; Hefele, ConcOienr 
geachichte, vol. iii.; Hauck, KD, ii. 156-157. 464-466; 
Ceillier, Auteura aaer^, zii. 157-164. ziu. 632-641. 

PAULINUS OF NOLA (PONTIUS MEROPIUS 
ANICIUS PAULINUS): Bishop of Nola; b. at 
Bordeaux 353 or 354; d. June 22, 431. He was of 
distinguished family and inherited so great wealth 
that his teacher, Ausonius (see Auboniub, Dbci- 
Mus Magnus), calls his possessions regna (Epist,, 
XXV. 116). His education was almost exclusively 
Latin and even here his acquaintance with the 
literature was one-sided; he knew the poets but 
disdained the historians. From Ausonius he learned 
an elegant style both in prose and verse. His fam- 
ily influence as well as his own talents early brought 
him high honors, but he was not consul in 378, aa 
has been supposed (cf. Reinelt, pp. 60 ssq.). A 
worldly career, however, did not attract him, and 
between 380 and 390 he lived in his provincial home 
and was baptized by Delphinus of Bordeaux (390- 
404) . Men like Martin of Tours, VictriciuB of Rouen« 
and^ above all, Ambrose became his advisers and 
taught him to regard Christianity and monasticism 
as inseparable. He had married a wealthy wife, 
Therasia; but she shared his views, and, after the 
death of their only child, they agreed to live apart. 
Paulinus went to Spain and became presbyter in 
Barcelona about 394 or 395. Both he and his wife 
had given away much of their wealth, for which 
they were praised by Ambrose, Martin of Toun, 
Augustine, and Jerome. But Siricius, bishop of 
Rome, seems to have been displeased by the notori- 
ety which Paulinus acquired by his renunciation 
and made no attempt to keep him in Rome when 
he visited the city. 

From his youtih Paulinus had regarded St. Felix 
of Nola, a reputed confessor of the Decian persecu- 
tion, as his patron, and he now settled in tlie Cam- 
panian city (394 or 395). There he and Theraoa 
lived lives of self-denial and asceticism which 
brought on serious illnesses. Paulinus seems to have 
retained some control over his property, for he built 
a refuge for monks and the poor near the Church 
of St. Felix, provided Nola with a much-needed 
water supply, and built a basilica at Fondi and an- 
other at Nola. Most of all he loved to pay the ob- 
ligations of poor debtors, and his retreat soon be* 
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oame the resort of a disorderly rabble from far and 
near. He corresponded with Augustine and Jerome, 
but the two letters to Rufinus (xlvi., xlvii.) do not 
fit into his life and are probably not genuine. When 
he became bishop is uncertain — ^probably shortly 
before 410. His manner of life and activity were 
nowise changed thereby; for twenty years he con- 
tinued to be admired and loved, especially by the 
monastic party, and enjoyed intercourse with the 
best of its men and women, who visited him or cor- 
responded with him. He lived to see the beginning 
of the Pelagian controversy, but apparently suffered 
neither Augustine nor the Emperor Honorius to 
draw him actively into it against his friends, Pela- 
gius and Julian. 

Of the writings of Paulinus, the following, men- 
tioned by Gennadius {De vir, iU., xlix.), are lost: a 
panegyric on the Emperor Theodosius (praised by 
Jerome — Epist,, Iviii. — as surpassing all of Pau- 
linus's earlier efforts in richness of thought and 
finished expression), an Opus sacramerUarum et 
hymnorum, certain letters to his sister, a Liber de 
pcmitentia and a Liber de laude generali omnium 
martyrum, A poetical version of a lost work of 
Suetonius De regibuet known from Ausonius (Epist.^ 
xiz. 10 sqq.), has also perished. Forty-nine letters 
to friends (Sulpicius Severus, Augustine, Delphinus, 
'\^ctricius, Pammachius, and others) and thirty- 
three poems are preserved. Of the poems the most 
important axe epistles to Ausonius, thirteen eulo- 
gies of Felix of Nola, and an epithalamium for a son 
of a bishop of Capua. The amiable personality of 
the author is evident in his writings, which show 
good and bad features in monasticism. He is con- 
vinced of the vanity of all the things of this world. 
Earthly goods are but a means to the attainment 
of the kingdom of heaven through their right use, 
and they serve their purpose b^ when they are 
thrown away. From a depreciation of self he 
passed to a tendency to see the abnormal and 
exceptional in the simple and natural, to seek 
and find miracles and see visions, and to exag- 
gerate reverence for saints and relics. In Epiat, 
xxxii. 10 sqq., Paulinus describes the basilica which 
he had built; and in xiii. 11 sqq., he gives what 
is probably the earliest information about St. 
Peter's in Rome, thus furnishing data of much 
importance for the history of Christian art. 

(A. Hauck.) 

Biblioorapht: The <dt(io pnYieep« of the Opera, by Johannoi 
Parvus and Jodocua Badius Aaoenaius, was printed Paris, 
1516; subeequeat eds. are: H. Gravius, Cologne, 1660, 
tepfzoduced in J. J. Grynstis, MonwnerUa, Basel, 1669, 
and by A. Schott, with life, in BUdiotheca paintm, Cologne. 
1618; H. Roeweyde and Fronton le Duo. Antwerp, 1622; 
chronologically arranged, with many corrections by J. B. 
le Brun des Marettes, 2 vols., Paris, 1685, the basis of 
later eds., enlarged by the addition of some poems by 
Muratori. Verona, 1736, and in MPL, bd.; Gallandi, Bib- 
liotheca patrtan, vol. viii., 1772, contains these and other 
poems, carefully edited, while A. Mai. CUusici audorea^ 
vol. v., Rome, 1827. included two other pieces in verse. 
Sources for the history of Paulinus are his own writtn«i 
and those of Augustine. Jerome, Ambrose. Sulpicius 
Severus, and Ausonius. Two interesting early works are: 
H. Vaughan. The lAfe of Bleawd PautinuSt in Florw mjUr 
lurfMt, London, 1654; and F. Chiiriet, Paylinv tUuM- 
Iraliif. Dijon, 1662. Other monographs are by M. R»- 
banis, Bordeaux. 1840: A. Buse. Regensbuig, 1850 (the 
best perhaps); M. Fabre, Strasburg, 1862; F. Lagrange, 



Paris, 1884; M. Lafon, Montauban, 1885; A. Pueoh. 
Paris, 1887; P. Reinelt. Bresl&u. 1904. Consult further: 
DCB, iv. 234-245 (elaborate); ASB, June. iv. 198-225; 
W. Cave, Hiat. literana, i. 288 sqq.. Oxford, 1740; W. S. 
Oilly, FvOon^iMr and hia Timsa, London, 1844; A. Ebert, 
OeaeMchte der ehriatUch-lateiniachen Litttrahtr, i. 294 sqq.. 
Ldpaic. 1889; W. Manitius, Otwehiehte der ehriaUtch- 
lateiniaehen Poeaie, pp. 272 sqq.. Stuttgart, 1891; G. 
Rauschen. JahrbUcher der chriaUichan KitcKa imter Thea- 
doaiua dem Oroaae, Freiburg. 1897; Tillemont. Mtnofirta, 
voL xiv. 1-146. 720-737; CeiUier, Avteura aacria, viu. 60- 
100. with related documents, vii. 619 sqq., 648, viii. 120, 
126. ix. 72-75, 92, et ] 



PAULnfUS OF PELL A: (Christian poet; bom 
at Fella, probably the son of a prefect of Mace- 
donia named Hesperius, about 376; d. after 459. 
His father went as proconsul to Africa, and Pau- 
linus, when three years of age, was sent to Bor- 
deaux to be brought up by his grandfather, then 
consul, who is supposed to have been Ausonius 
(q.v.). The boy received a good education, but in- 
termittent fever compelled him to give up instruc- 
tion for the ministry. At twenty he married at the 
wish of his elders, and gave his time to the prop- 
erty of his wife, then reduced by mismanagement. 
When he was thirty the barbarian invasions be- 
gan, and by that of the Goths the destruction of his 
wealth was completed. Continuous misfortune in- 
duced Paulinus to turn his attention to religious 
studies; he overcame his tendency to a heretical 
form of Christianity and entered the orthodox 
Church in 421. He then withdrew into solitude, 
lived long upon the charity of others, until he came 
into possession of a limited competence. His auto- 
biographic poem shows him reconciled to his lot in 
life through his religion. This was written when he 
was eighty-three years of age, and bears the title 
Eucharisticos (EttcharieHoon) Deo sub ephemeridia 
meoB textu. In 616 lines it proceeds without bom- 
bast, clearly and unpretentiously, to the end; it 
reveals knowledge of Vergil, Ausonius, Paulinus of 
Nola, Mariiis Victor, Sediilius, and Juvencus. It 
has been edited in M. de la Eigne, Btbliotheca pa- 
trum, appendix (Paris, 1579); by C. Daum (Leip- 
sic, 1681); by W. Brandes, in CSELy xvi. 263-334 
(Vienna, 1888). (G. KrCgeb.) 

Bibuoorapht: W. Brandes, in ZeUathrift fitr die Oaterreichi- 
achen Oymnaaien, xxxi (1880). 248>251, xxxii (1881), 321- 
330; O. Seeok, in prolesomena to Syxnmachus. in MOH, 
Aud. Ant., vii (1883), 1 sqq.; A. Ebert. AUoemeine Ge- 
acMc/Ua der LiUeratur dee MiUelaUera, i. 405-409. Leipsic. 
1889; J. Rocafort, De PauUni PaUari vita et carmine, Bor- 
deaux, 1890; M. Manitius. Geaehiehte der ehr%aUieh4atmni' 
achen Poeaie, pp. 213-218, Stuttgart, 1891; Hietoirm lU- 
tbrwre da la Franca, u, 363; DOB, iv. 246. 

PAULINXTS OF PERI6EUX: Christian poet; 
flourished in the second half of the fifth century. 
He is the author of an extensive poem of 3,622 lines 
on St. Martin of Tours (edited in M. de la Bigne, 
BiUiotheca paJtrum, voL viii., Paris, 1579; by C. 
Daum, Leipsic, 1581; in MPLy bd. 1(X)9'76; and 
by M. Petschenig, in CSEL, xvi. 1-190, Vienna, 
1888), and of two smaller poems. The first five 
books describe the life of the saint. At the basis of 
the sbcth book is a report of the miracles wrought 
by the saint after his death furnished by Bishop 
Perpetuus of Tours (45&-488). There is attached a 
dedication to Perpetuus. The two leaser poems 
were also sent with a dedication to Perpetuus. Tht 
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fint relates the recovery of a morbeeoent grandson 
of Paulinus through laying upon his person a wri- 
ting by Perpetuus; the second is an inscription for 
St. Martin's Church at Tours, built by the latter. 
Nothing is known further concerning the life of 
Paulinus. His largest poem shows the influence, of 
Christian poetry (Juvencus, Sedulius), and of Ver- 
gil, Oyid, and other ancient poets. 

(G. KrOgbb.) 

Bxbuoobapht: T. Wopkens, Advenaria mKca, ed. C. H. 
Frotwher, pp. 226-285, Leipsio, 1835; M. ManitiuB, in 
ZeUaehrift fUr die oealerreichiache Ovnnanen, zxxvii (1886), 
253-254. 402-406; idem, GeachiehU der ehn$Uiehriateinii- 
aeUn Poene, pp. 226-232, Stuttgart, 1891; A. Ebert. 
AUgemeine GaBckiehU der LiUenUur dee MittelaUen, i. 402- 
405, Leipoic, 1889; Hietoire litUraire de la Fmnee, iL 469 
Bqq.; Ceillier, Auteun eacrie, viM. 89. 120. x. 441-443; 
DCS, iv. 246. 

PAULINUS OF YORK: First bishop of York; 
d. at Rochester Oct. 10, 644. He was probably a 
native of Rome, though it has been conjectured on 
the basis of Welsh tradition, which ascribes the 
conversion of Northumbria to a British priest, that 
he was a Briton who had taken up his residence at 
Rome (cf . Haddan and Stubbs, CoundUf i. 124, iii. 
75). With Mellitus (q.v.) and others he was sent 
by Pope Gregory the Great to join Augustine in 
England in 601. In 625 he was consecrated bishop 
by Justus, archbishop of Canterbury, and sent to 
Northumbria with Ethelburga, princess of Kent, 
the bride of Edwin, the Northumbrian king. He 
converted Edwin, and baptized him and many of 
his nobles on Easter, Apr. 12, 627. It has been 
conjectured on the basis of a legend concerning the 
conversion of Edwin that Paulinus was sent on a 
mission to East Anglia before 616. Paulinus 
preached zealously and made many converts as 
long as Edwin lived. A wooden church, dedicated 
to St. Peter, was built at York and one of stone was 
begim. In 633 Penda, the heathen king of Mercia, 
with the help of the Christian Britons, overthrew 
and slew Edwin at Heathfleld in southeast York- 
shire, whereupon Paulinus, with Queen Ethelburga 
and her children, took refuge in Kent (see Edwin). 
Paulinus was made bishop of Rochester. He re- 
ceived the pallium from Pope Honorius I. in 634, 
after he had left his see at York. 

Bibuoobapht: Bede, Hiet. eccl., i. 29, ii. 9. 10, 12-14, 16- 
20; Faeti Eboraceneee, ed. W. H. Dixon and J. Raine, 
L 35-46, London. 1863; ASB, Oct., v. 102 sqq.; W. Bright, 
EaHy English Church Hielory, pp. 65, 111-123, 126-149, 
Oacford, 1897; W. Hunt, The Englieh Church 697'tOee, 
pMum, London. 1899; DCB, iv. 248; DNB, xliv. 96-^8 
(when a number of referenoes to scattered aouroes of 
▼alue are given) . 

PAULIST FATHERS. 

C>ONORBaATION OF. 



See Paitl thb Apostle, 



PAULSEN, FRIEDRICH: Educator, philoso- 
pher, and ethicist; b. at Langenhom (90 m. n.w. of 
Hamburg) July 16, 1846; d. at Berlin Aug. 14, 
1908. He received his education in the gymnasium 
at Altona, and at the universities of Erlangen, Bonn, 
and Berlin (Ph.D., 1871) ; became privat-docent in 
philosophy at Berlin, 1871, extraordinaiy profes- 
sor, 1877, and professor, 1894, thus spending prac- 
tically the whde of his life in the service of that 
university. He was the author of Symbola ad sys- 



temata phUotophitB moraUa hiatorica et criHea (Ber- 
lin, 1871); Vermich einer EntwiMtingigesehiehU 
der hanUtichen Erkentnisstheorie (Leipsic, 1875); 
GeschichU des gdehrten UrUerrichU aufden deuiachen 
Sckulen und Univergitdten vom Ausgang dea MiUd- 
alters bi$ zur Gegenwari (1885; Eng. transl.. The 
German UnivereUiee: their Character and hiatarical 
Devetopment, London and New York, 1895); Sye- 
tern der Ethik mit einem Umriea der Staate- und Oe- 
eeOechafUHehre (2 parts, Berlin, 1889, 8th ed., 2 
vols., 1906; Eng. transl., A System of Ethics, Lon- 
don, 1899) ; Das Realgymnasium und die humanisti' 
sche Bildung (Berlin, 1889); Einleiiung in die 
PkUasophie (1892, 16th ed., 1905; Eng. transl.. Intro- 
duction to Philosophy, London, 1895); Immanvd 
Kant, sein Ld)en und seine Lehre (1898; Eng. transl., 
Imnumuel Kant: his Life and Doctrine, London and 
New York, 1902); Schopenhauer, Hamlet, Mephiato- 
phdes (1900); Philosophia militans (1901); Die 
deutschen Universitdten und das UniversiUU^Siudium 
(1902; Eng. transl., German Universities and Uni- 
versity Study, London, 1906); Die hdheren Schulen 
Deutschlands und ihr Lehrerstand in ihrem Ver- 
hdUnis sum Stoat und zur geisUichen KvUur (1904; 
Eng. transl., German Education, Past and Present, 
London, 1908); GesamnuUe VokrOge und Aufsdtze 
zur Ethik, Poliixk und POdagogik (2 vob., 1907) ; and 
Modems Ersiehung und geschlechUiche Stt&ichkeU 
(1908). 

PAULUS, HEINRICH EBERHARD 60TTL0B: 

Protestant theologian; b. at Leonberg (8 m. w.n.w. 
of Stuttgart) Sept. 1, 1761; d. at Heidelbeig Aug. 
10, 1851. He studied theology at TObingen (1779- 
1784); after which he served as vicar at the Latin 
school at Schomdorf; then as professor of the 
oriental languages at the University of Jena (1789- 
1793); and third professor of theology (1799- 
1803). He lectured on the Old and New Testa- 
ments and on dogmatic and ethical theology; edited 
the Neues Repertorium fttr bibUsche und morgen- 
Idndische lAtUratur (Jena, 1790); and wrote PhUo- 
logische Clavis aber die Psalmen (1791), Jesaias 
(1793), and Philologischrkntischer Kommentar aber 
das Neue Testament (LObeck, 1800-04). In 1803, he 
became professor of theology and consistorial coun- 
cilor at Wiirzbuig. 

The Protestants declined at first to attend the 
lectures of Paulus and the attempt was made to 
draw the Roman Catholic students to his lectures 
on encyclopedia, but they soon fell away. In 1807 
he went as district and school councilor to Bam- 
berg and in 1808 to Nuremberg, and from there in 
1810 to Ansbach. From 1811 to 1844 he made his 
name synonymous with educational progress at 
Heidelberg. His lectures embraced all branches of 
Old and New Testament exegesis. He had also to 
teach church history. His literary activity mean- 
while assumed an extensive scope. His most sig- 
nificant work was Das Leben Jesu als Grundlage 
einer reinen Geschichte des Urchristentums (2 vols., 
Heidelberg, 1828). To this he added a scholarly 
supplement: Exegetisches Handbuch aber die drei 
ersten Evangdien (3 vols., 1830-33). In this work 
Christianity is summed up in the words, " Be ye of 
I a different mind, for the reign of deity is at hand." 
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Paulus diatingiiirfied between the purpose and the 
person of Christ. The former was, by appealing 
first to a change of mindi to e£Fect a tnuuformation 
of the will of the individual in the image of God, 
resulting in a divine kingdom for the many. The 
wonderful thing about Christ is his moral charac- 
ter. Such a spirit as his in a human body is in itself 
a miracle. The spiritual operations proceeding 
from him were supported by individual events, not 
then explained according to their natural causes 
and for the most part not handed down with their 
self-explaining circumstances. But the proof for 
the truth of Christianity does not rest upon those 
miracles. Paulus was sharply attacked by the Ro- 
man Catholic exegete Hug and suffered still more 
from the crushing blow which fell from Strauss' 
M)en Jetu. He was characterised by a colleague 
as the man who thinks that he believes and who 
believes that he thinks. He remained uninfluenced 
by the philosophical, ethical, or political revolu- 
tions of his time and continued till his death as the 
representative of the enlightenment of 1790. 

(P. TaCHACXERT.) 
BttuoGBAnrr: C. A. von Reiohlin-Meldecg. J7. B. O. 
PaiduM wid teine ZwU, 2 vols., Stuttcart, 1853 (authorita- 
tive); H. voD Buaohe, Dm freie relM/iOM AufkUkmrng, 
Dannstadt, 1846; 8. Brunner. Die vier GroaameUter der 
AufkUirunoa-ThmOoffie, Padeit>omt 1888; and much of 
the literature under ENuaHTSNiOBNT, Tna. 

PAUPERES CATHOLICI: A Roman Catholic 
order confirmed by Innocent III. in 1208, composed 
of former Waldensians who had become reconciled 
with the Church. They formed two groups, one 
adhering to Durand of Osca (Huesca) and the 
other to Bemardus Primus. Both classes retained 
the principle of apostolic poverty (Luke x. 4), 
while their desire to win souls led them to a life of 
constant wandering. The group over which Ber- 
nard presided devoted themselves to manual labor 
in addition to their spiritual duties, while those di- 
rected by Durand were restricted to the religious 
edification of their friends and disputations with 
heretics. Bernard's foUowera seem to have been 
drawn from the Lombard Waldensians, and the 
adherents of Durand from the French sectaries. 
Neither of the groups enjoyed a long existence, 
since simultaneously with them arose the Francis- 
cans and Dominicans with an aim similar to their 
own, but with a strength which made the continu- 
ance of the order of Pauperes Catholici super- 
fluous. (O. ZOCKLERf.) 
Bkbuoobapht: A. W. Dieokhoff, Die Waldeiuer im Mind- 

aUer, pp. 188 sqq.. OAttingen, 1861; J. G. L. Qieoeler. 

Church HiM., iv. 286. 298, v. 348, 406 sqq.. New York, 

1868-80; Neander. Church Hiatory, iv. 612-613. 

PAVIA, STIIOD OF: The Synod of Pavia is 
doeely related to the Council of Constance, which 
in the celebrated Frequena decree, Oct. 9, 1417, had 
ordered that general coimcUs be held more fre- 
quently than before; that the next be held in five 
years, another seven years after, and thenceforth 
one every tenth year; and that the place was to be 
designated by the pope, subject to its approval, a 
month before the close of the preceding council. 
Accordingly Pope Martin V. appointed the city of 
Pavia, near Milan. Provincial and diocesan sfsmods 
were ordered to be held in which preliminazy prop- 



ositions were to be discussed for the general coun- 
cil. There were episcopal synods between 1418 
and 1423 at Salsburg, Passau, Regensbuig, Mainz, 
Cologne, and Treves. The pope, however, made little 
preparation, and neither he nor any cardinal or 
Itahan prelate (excepting a president of the council) 
appeared. The pope excused himself and the car- 
dinals on the ground oi extra work and had the 
sessions opened on Apr. 23, 1423, by four obscure 
prelates. The attendance was small and there were 
present at adjournment to Siena four Gennan, six 
French, and several English prelates, but no Italian 
or Spanish. The synod had not finished settJing 
the order of business before the plague broke out 
in the city; and on Jime 22, 1423, it was 'decided 
to adjourn to Siena. The synod ended without 
any important results for the Church. 

(Paul Tbchackbbt.) 

Bibuoobapbt: Hefele. ConeOieiioeaehiehU, viL 37S4I82: 
Manei, Conciliot zxviii 1081 aqq., 1067 eqq. 

PAVULOH, RICOLAS: French Roman Catholie 
bishop; b. at Paris Nov. 17, 1597; d. at Alet (6 m. 
s.e. of Limoux) Dec. 8, 1677. He studied the claa- 
sics at the CoU^ de Navarre and theology at the 
Sorbonne. Vincent de Paul ordained him deacon 
and entrusted him with the spiritual and material 
care of the prisonere at Paris. He earnestly stud- 
ied the writings of Francis of Sales and felt a spe- 
cial call to teach the common people. In 1627 he 
was ordained priest before a great assemblage of 
the poor. He was chaxged with conducting the 
Assemblies de Charity at St. Lazare, where cleigy- 
men met eveiy Saturday to deal witJi matters con- 
cerning the reHef of the poor. Annually he preached 
to the deacons in their devotional retreats and to a 
select audience of men and women of rank in the 
chureh of Ste. Croix de la Bretonnerie, Paris. Upon 
recommendation by Vincent, Richelieu appointed 
him bishop of Alet and the pope confinned the ap- 
pointment in 1639. Pavilion arrived in November, 
and by his e£forts reformed the diocese which had 
been in complete decay. He visited eveiy parish; 
encouraged, by his example, the curates to preach; 
founded a seminaiy in his own house, and 
of all applicants he required the experience of 
three years of teaching as preparation; estab- 
lished schools for hays and girls and a congre- 
gation of sisters of mercy; and protected the com- 
mon people from the exactions of the nobility. 
When Louis XIV. sent a cireular to all the bishops 
asking them to condemn the well-known Five Arti- 
cles of Jansen (see Jansen, Corneuub, Jansen- 
ism) Pavilion with three other bishops refused to 
sign the sentence, persisting in their attitude even 
after the brief of Alexander III., Feb. 15, 1665; 
the four bishops were placed under the ban. Final- 
ly in 1668, by reason of respect and discipline. 
Pavilion allowed the clergymen of his diocese to 
reject the five articles if they chose to do so. Pavil- 
ion was no less firm in his resistance to the RegdU 
(q.v.). Exhausted by overwork he passed away, 
lamented by all the poor and afflicted, to whom he 
had been a friend and comforter. 

G. Bonbt-Maubt. 
Bzbuoobapht: Vie de M. PmnOan, Saint MihiU. 1730; 
Lift of M. PaviOon, Prejaee by the . . . Bi^op oj huh- 
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Mid, tondon, 1883: C. Lanoelot, Voyaoe it AUt, Paris, 
1723, Edc. tiBnal.. Narrative of a Tour . . . to . . . AUl, 
2 rob., Loadon, 1816; H. Reuehlin, GnchiehU von PoH- 
Rofol, 2 vols., Hambuig, 1830-41; Mary A. Schimmel- 
penainck, Seloci Memoira of Port Royal, 3 vols., 
liondoa, 1858; G. A. Sainte-Beuve, Port Royal, PariB. 
1867. 

PAYNE, CHARLES HENRY: Methodist Epi»- 
copal; b. at Taunton, Maas., Oct. 24, 1830; d. at 
Clifton Springs, N. Y., May 5, 1899. He was grad- 
uated from Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn., 1856; studied theology in the Biblical Insti- 
tute, Concord, N. H. (now the Boston School of 
Theology); was pastor from 1857 until 1876, when 
he became president of Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, O. He was a member of the committee 
to revise the hymn-book of the Methodist-Episco- 
pal Church in 1876; and was the author of Method- 
ism, its History and Results (New York, 1881), 
Women, and their Work in Methodism (1881), and 
Otddes in Character Building (1883). 

PAYNE, DANIEL ALEXANDER: African Meth- 
odist Episcopal bishop; b. in Charleston, N. C, 
Feb. 24, 1811; d. in Baltunore Dec. 2, 1893. He 
studied theology at the Lutheran theological sem- 
inary at Gettysburg, 1835-38; entered the minis- 
try of the Lutherans in 1838, but joined the itin- 
erancy of the African Methodist Episcopal Church 
in 1843; in 1848 he was chosen historiographer for 
his denomination, and in 1852 was elected bishop; 
he was also president of Wilberforce University, 
Ohio, 1865-76. Among his publications the most 
important were History of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church (3 vols., Baltimore, 1865); and 
Domestic Education (Cincinnati, 1886). 

PAYNE, PETER: Wycliffite; b. at Hough-on- 
the-Hill (15 m. s.s.w. of Lincoln) c. 1380; d. at 
Prague, Bohemia, 1455. He was educated at Ox- 
ford, imbibed Wycliffite opinions and never swerved 
from them. He became M.A. c. 1406, principal of 
St. Edmund Hall, 1410, and also of the adjoining 
White Hall. These positions he gave up in 1414. 
Shortly afterward he left the countiy and, being 
defamed for heresy, never came back. He found a 
welcome among the Hussites and was till his death 
one of their leaders. He belonged to the extreme 
orthodox party, the Orphans, and was one of the 
most unyielding of them. He never completely 
mastered the Bohemian language, yet was trusted 
by the Orphans and thrust forward as their repre- 
sentative and defender on all occasions. In this 
way his name appears frequently in Hussite his- 
tory both as private and public advocate of their 
views and always coupled with respect. He man- 
fully shared the adverse fortunes of his party. In 
1437 he was cited by the pope for here^ and in 
consequence compelled to leave Prague. In 1439 
he was imprisoned in the castle of Gutenstein, not 
far from Mies (15 m. w. of Pilsen), Austria, and was 
ransomed by the payment of 12,000 groechen. He 
was in the town of Tabor when it was taken by 
King Geoige Podiebrad (1452) and thus the party 
was destroyed, and as he was unwilling himself to 
jrield, he probably died in prison. He seems to have 
played a large and honorable part in his day, but 
owing to the fact that no works of his have been 



preserved, or are now accessible, his reputation has 

suffered an eclipse. 

Bibuogbapht: For Payne'a oai«er in England the on« 
flouroe is T. Oascoigne'a Dieiionarium theologicum (MS. in 
Lincoln College Library, Oxford), extracts from it printed 
by J. E. T. Rogera as Loci « libro veritaum, Oxfoid. 
1881. For his career in Bohemia the principal author- 
ities are collected in Monwnenta conciliontm o^n^ralium 
•actdi XV., vols. i.-iii., Vienna, 1867-M. Other scat- 
tering notices are indicated at the end of the detailed 
sketch in DNB, zliv. 1 14-1 18. A not well balanced mono- 
graph, J. Baker's A Forgotten Great Engliahman, London, 
1894, is based largely upon F. Palace's OeachiehU von 
Bdkmen, books vii.-ix., 6 vols., Prague, 1836-67. Inter- 
esting nuitter is found in Crei^ton, Papacy, ii. 237-255, 
312. Consult further the literature under Babbl, Goun- 
cu of; and Hubs, John, Huaarm. 

PAYNE SmTH, ROBERT: Orientalist and 
theologian; b. at Chipping Campden (27 m. n.n.e. 
of Gloucester) Nov. 7, 1819; d. at Canterbury Mar. 
31, 1895. He was educated at Pembroke College, 
Oxford (B.A., 1841; M.A., 1843; Boden Sanscrit 
scholar, 1840; Pusey and Ellerton scholar, 1843); 
was ordained deacon (1843) and priest (1844); and 
became successively head-master of the Kensington 
proprietary school (1863), sub-librarian of the Bod- 
leian Library, Oxford (1857), canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford, regius professor of divinity, and rector of 
Ewehne (1865), and dean of Canterbuiy (1870). 
He was Bampton lectiirer in 1869, and an Old-Tes- 
tament reviser (1870-84). He edited S. CyrUli 
commentarii in Lucm evangdium quas supersunt 
Syriace (Oxford, 1859); and published the English 
translation, A Commentary upon the Oospel accord- 
ing to St. Luke (1859). He also published an Eng. 
transl.. The Third PaH of the Ecclesiastical History 
of John, Bishop of Ephesus, as edited in Syriac by 
William Cureton (I860). Other works are The 
Authenticity and Messianic Interpretation of the 
Prophecies of Isaiah (1862); Prophecy a Prepara- 
tion for Christ (1869); and a commentary on Jere- 
miah in the '' Speaker's Commentaiy " (London, 
1875), the exposition of the books on Samuel in the 
Pulpit Commentary (1883, 1888), and on Genesis 
in An Old Testament Commentary by C. J. Elliott 
(London, 1885); and the posthumous SenrumA on 
the Pentateuch, mih Memoir (ISm), His chief work 
on which he spent the last thirty-six years of his 
life, the Thesaurus Syriacus (Oxford, 1868-1901), 
a Syriac dictionary, was exhaustive and epoch- 
making. Before his death all but the last of the ten 
fasciculi had appeared, and this was issued by his 
daughter. 
Bibliooraphy: Besides the Memoir in the Sermona, ut sup., 

consult DNB, xliv. 125-127. 

PATSON, EDWARD: b. at Rindge, N. H., July 
25, 1783; d. at Portland, Me., Oct. 22, 1827. He 
was educated at Harvard, studied divinity with his 
father. Dr. Seth Pajrson, and was pastor of the Sec- 
ond Congregational Church in Portland from 1807 
until his death. He was a man of exalted piety 
and not without marked inteUectual and spiritual 
gifts, which gave him a high place in church circles 
of New England. His biography and published 
sermons are widely read at home and abroad. 
His Complete Works (Sermons) appeared in 6 vols., 
Portland, 1852, with Memoir by Asa Gumminge 
(independently published, 1829), and alio in 3 
vols., Philadelphia, 1853. 
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PAZMANT^ PETER: Hungarian Roman Catholic 
prelate; b. at Groeswanlein (Hungarian, Nagyvi- 
rad, 137 m. e.s.e. of Budapest) Oct. 4, 1570; d. at 
Preesbuig Mar. 19, 1637. Hia parents, noble land- 
lords of the Reformed creed, sent the moderately 
talented son to the school of Jesuits at Kolosvdr, 
who during four years of instruction converted him 
and sent him for higher studies to Rome. In 1597 
he became professor of philosophy and theology at 
the University of Gratz. Singled out for a mission- 
ary by his superior he soon returned to his father- 
land, where the archbishop of Esztergom, Francis 
Forgacs, took him under his patronage, because the 
yoimg missionary in three weeks converted the 
archbishop's broUier. Th^ first Hungarian war for 
religious freedom (1604-06) fought under Bocskay 
ended with victory. The public mind in the diet of 
the kingdom (1608) urged the banishment of the 
Jesuits who excited the war. P^mAny boldly de- 
fended them by voice and pen, thus advancing the 
cause of the Roman Catholics. Only the right of 
possessing landed property was prohibited to the 
Jesuits, but in a more favorable epoch this law was 
frustrated by duplicity. 

literaiy activity, printing, and books had been 
mostly in the hands of Protestants. F&zm&ny gave 
a new impulse to the Roman Catholic cause by his 
books written in a powerful style. After 1603 he 
made a vigorous attack upon both the persons and 
tenets of Luther and Calvin by means of two pamph- 
lets followed by two polemics: "The worship of 
Saints " and " Calvin's Credo." Upon Peter Al- 
vincsy. Reformed preacher at Kaschau, he turned 
with his " Five Handsome Letters " (Possony, 
1609). His most powerful book, which called forth 
many attempts at refutation, was the " Guide to 
Divine Truth " (Possony, 1613), the first apology 
for Roman Catholicism in Hungary, given in ani- 
mated and piotuiesque form, which compelled the 
Protestants to defend their views. In the follow- 
ing three years sixteen publications appeared on 
both sides. Passion and hatred reached their 
climax during the period of the first centennial 
jubilee of the Reformation. Alvinczi issued his 
" Mirror " (1614) and Itinerarium Cathdicum 
(Debrecziny 1616), showing that the new doctrine 
was based on the Bible. Pdzminy's answer, " The 
Calvinist Mirror," was full of biting scorn. The 
Lutheran pastor of Zsepreg, E. Zvonarics, trans- 
lated M. Hafenreffer's Vom den bibliachen Olauben 
(1614) as a defense against Pdzm^ny. The second 
edition of the ** Guide " stirred up agitation anew 
among the Protestants. The widow of the Pala- 
tine George Thurz6 sent the " Guide " in a Latin 
version to Wittenbeig University, asking the pro- 
fessors to refute it; tiie demand was met by Bal- 
duinus in his Phosphorus verus Catholicismi (Wit- 
tenberg, 1626) in which he refuted the Jesuitic 
sophisms. Pizmdny's last book, *^ Sermons " 
(Pozsony, 1636), exhibits in 105 sermons his orar- 
torical power. His " Prayer Book " (1606; 17th 
ed., 1869) proved exceedingly popular. He was the 
author of thirty-seven works, of which twenty-two 
enrich Hungarian learning and earned for him the 
epithet " the Hungarian CScero " as well as " the 
terrible scourge of Protestantism." He was the 



founder of Roman Catholic scientific literature m 
Hungary. 

After FoT^6ca* death Matthias, king and empsror, 
satisfying the ardent wish of the Roman Catholic 
party, raised (1616) P^m^y to the archbishopric 
and primacy. Here begins his career as poliaclan. 
His chief aim was to strengthen the power of the 
Hapsburg dynasty and by ^lis way to lead Roman 
Catholicism to victory and to destroy Protestantism. 
Being according to Uie state constitution, after the 
king, the second in rank, he filled the Protestant 
party with fear. The king having no direct descend- 
ant, the Jesuits decided to raise to the throne Fer- 
dinand, duke of Styria, a pupil of the Jesuits, who 
had extirpated Protestantism in his domain. P^z- 
m^y, upheld by about fifty aristocratic families, 
most of whom he had won to Roman Catholicism, 
secured, after heated debate in the diet, the king's 
election. The Protestant party required the oath 
from the king that he secure them the free use of 
their churches against the patriarchal right of the 
Roman Catholic landlords who usually drove away 
the Protestants from their estates. Pizm^y's sen- 
timent was revealed by his declaration, " that they 
might rather leave his country desolate than 
take the churches for themselves against the rights 
of his rural patron." Through the influence of Pdz- 
mdny, the Roman Catholic party omitted from the 
text the important phrase una cumtempUs. The 
highest state-offices went into the hands of Roman 
Catholics, who thus had the balance of power. 

The war of thirty years broke out in Bohemia; 
Gabriel Bethlen, the Hungarian Reformed prince 
of Transylvania, seized this favorable opportunity 
to save his brethren in the faith and in 1619 in- 
vaded the territory of Ferdinand so successfully 
that F&zm&ay had to flee to Vienna, while the king 
was forsaken by his subjects in Hungary. The Bo- 
hemians having been suppressed, Bethlen and Fer- 
dinand made peace (1622). Transylvania obtained 
seven counties, and religious freedom was guaran- 
teed as in the time of Bocskay. The throne of the 
Hapsburgs was saved, and T&ssm&ny, regaining his 
dignities, maintained his supremacy and continued 
his policy. Count Nicolaus Eszterhkzy, styled '' the 
second P^zminy," was chosen palatine 1625, while 
Pope Urban VIIL congratulated the Roman Catho- 
lic dignitaries upon the acclamation of Ferdinand 
III. as king, and the king of Spain rewarded Piz- 
mAny with a pension of 3,000 ducats. After the 
death of Bethlen in 1629, Pizminy obtained a freer 
hand. The prince's widow, Catherine of Branden- 
burg, embraced the Roman Catholic faith, although 
by doing so she lost the throne. In 1629 Pdzm&ny 
was made cardinal. Gustavus Adolphus put in 
hazard the results of the Hapsburg policy. Fer- 
dinand II. sent Pizmdny as his ambassador to 
Rome (1632) where he presented a proposition in 
the name of the king to unite the Roman Catholic 
powers of Europe for the extirpation of heretics 
and Tiu*ks, the territory to be divided among these 
powers. But the papal policy was rather in favor 
of the French interests. 

The Roman Catholic Church had almost perished 
when Pizm^y appeared. A third part of Hungary 
lay under Turkish domination; bishoprics, abbeys, 
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xnoiuurteries, and parsonages had disappeared. 
The archbidiop's residence belonged to the Turks, 
and he resided at Tymau (Nagy Szombat). 
Many places were without priests, only licentiates 
officiating. The eastern part of the kingdom 
(Transylvania) flourished under Calvinistic princes 
(Bocskay, Bethlen, RAkocy), where no Roman 
Catholic bishops existed. PdznUUiy secured edu- 
cated priests and founded (1623) a new seminary 
at Vienna, which still exists under the name of 
Pasmaneum. He gave 100,000 gulden ($48,500) 
to that institution and placed it imder the guidance 
of Jesuits. Students of distinction were sent to 
Rome to the Oermanico-Hungariciim Collegium, 
over which he was appointed protector. He revived 
the school at Tymau (1626) where the number of 
students increased to 1,000; and for poor boys of 
noble extraction he erected the 0)nvictus nobilium. 
He enlarged it to a seminary imder professors of 
the Jesuit order (1630), and finally elevated it by 
his endowment of 100,000 gulden to the rank of 
a university, sanctioned by the king and the pope 
and opened by himself Nov. 13, 1635, with the 
greatest pomp, assisted by the first rector, the 
Jesuit Dobronoky. This was the nucleus of the 
present great university of Budapest. The citizens 
of Pozsony, mostly Protestants, protested in vain. 
Pizmdny, under royal authority, established there 
(1626) a Roman Catholic school, giving toward it 
50,000 florins of his revenue and endowing it with 
his library and a printing-press. Into this school 
he introduced the Jesuits, and one of the four Lu- 
theran preachers, because of his speech defending the 
free city's rights, suffered banishment. In similar 
fashion he treated the towns of Sopron and Szatm^, 
while bishops and other dignitaries followed the 
leadership of their spiritual head. Count Eszter- 
hdzy expelled from his dominions Protestant pas- 
tors, and others did the same. PdzmAny held a 
synod at Tymau (1630) which adopted the Misaale 
Romanum and Breviarium. With the aid of his 
intimate friend Lamormain, confessor to the king, 
he secured the royal decree permitting priests to use 
their fortunes for ecclesiastical purposes. This was 
the forerunner of the Cierman '' R^titution-Edict." 
TAtminy was determined upon regaining the former 
welfare, riches, and splendor; to this he sacrificed 
the interests of his coimtiy and constitutional 
liberty. He bitterly hated the Protestant princes, 
and remained a Jesuit to the last. That Europe 
lost in Hungary a Protestant nation is the work 
of Pizminy. Francis Balogh. 

Biblzoorapht: An edition of PAimAny'a works waa begun 
by the University of BudApest, the Hungarian series* 
1894, and the lAtin series the same year; six volumes have 
appeared. The most complete biography is by W. 
Frakn6i, 3 vols., Pesth, 1868-72. Others are by J. Pod- 
hracsky, Budapest, 1836; and I. Kanko£Fer, Vienna, 
1866. A sketch of his life appears also in the ** Works." 
8ene§ Latina^ vol. i. Consult also Ranke. Popss, ii. 211. 

PBAB0D7, AUDREW PRESTOH: Unitarian; 
b. at Beverly, Mass., Mar. 19, 1811; d. at Boston 
Mar. 10, 1893. He was graduated from Harvard 
College, Cambridge, Mass., 1826, and from Harvard 
Divini^ School, 1832; was pastor at Portsmouth, 
N. H., 1833-60; and professor of Christian morals, 
and preacher to Harvard University, 186(^1. He 



edited The North^Ameriean Review, 1852-61; wrote 
Lecture an Christian Doctrine (Boston, 1844, 3d ed., 
1857); Christian C(m8olatum8 (1846, 6th ed., 1872); 
Converaationj its Faults and Graces (1856, Sd ed., 
1882); Christianity the Religion of Nature (Lowell 
Lectures, 1864); Sermons for Children (1866); 
Reminiscences of European Travel (New York, 
1868); Manual of Moral Philoeophy (1873); Chris- 
tianity and Science (Union Seminary Lectures, 1874, 
new ed., 1890); Christian Belief and lAfe (Boston, 
1875); BaccalaureaU Senrums {}9»S)\ Moral Phi- 
loaaphy: Lectures (1887); Harvard Reminiscences 
(1888); Harvard OraducUea whom I have known 
(1890); and King's Chapel Sermons (1891); and 
made translations of Cicero's De officiis (1883), 
De senectute (1884), De Amicitia and "Scipio's 
Dieam " (1884), "Tusculan Disputations" (1886); 
and " Plutarch on the Delay of the Divine Justice " 
(1885). 

Bibuoobapht: J. De Nonnandie, Andrew Predon Peahodv: 
Memorial Sermon, Boston. 1893. 

PEABODT, FRANCIS GREENWOOD: Unitarian; 
b. at Boston Dec. 4, 1847. He was educated at 
Harvard College (A.B., 1869) and Harvard Divinity 
School (1872). From 1874 to 1880 he was minister 
of the First Parish Church, Cambridge, Mass., and 
in 1880 was appointed Parkman professor of theol- 
ogy in Harvstrd Divinity School. Since 1886 he 
has been Plunomer professor of Christian morals in 
Harvard University. He has written Mominga in 
the College Chapel: Short Addreeaes to Young Men 
on Personal Religion (Boston, 1896; 2d series, 
1907) ; Afternoons in the College Chapd: Addressee 
to Young Men on Personal Religion (1898); JesiM 
Christ and the Social Question (New York, 1900); 
The Religion of an Educated Man (1903); Jesus 
Christ and the Christian Character (Lyman Beecher 
Lectures at Yale; 1905); and The Approach to the 
Social Question (1909). 

PEACE OF GOD. See Tancs of God. 

PEACE MOVEMENTS. 

Histoiy to the Seventeenth Century (| 1). 

William Penn; the Eighteenth Oentaxy (f 8). 

The FixBt Peaee Societies (I 3). 

The First Period, till 1867 (f 4). 

Recent Period, from 1867 (| 5). 

Peace Gongresses (§ 6). 

Interpariiamentary Union ((7). 

Aibitration (f 8). 

Fiist Haeue Conference. 1800 (| 0). 

Second Hague Conference. 1007 ({ 10). 

Recent Events (| 11). 

The international peace movement had its origin 
in the intellect, conscience, and heart which had b^n 
developed by Christianity. The preaching for cen- 
tviries of the great group of truths lying at the very 
heart of Christianity — ^the fatherhood 
I. Histoiy of God, the essential oneness and 
to the Sev- brotherhood of mankind, love, good- 
enteenfh will, forgiveness of injuries, disinter- 
Centuxy. ested service of others, self-sacrifice, 
patience, and the like — ^however im- 
perfectly these were put into practise, finally 
had such an effect on the mind and heart and upon 
the hereditary character of society that men b^an 
to ask whether there were not some way of getting 
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rid of the BavagerieB and brutalities which had so 
evidently nothing in common with the spirit and 
the virtues insisted on and blessed by the founder 
of Christianity, and so faithfully observed by the 
early ChristianB in general for more than a hundred 
years. Private war was first to begin to go; it 
has finally disappeared (see Wager of Battle, 
Dusl). The duel is no longer resorted to in most 
of the civilised countries. No sooner had the sev- 
enteenth century opened than public war began to 
be arraigned by a few advanced Christian thinkers 
as unworthy of Christian princes and of peoples 
who claimed to live imder the control of Christian 
principles. Indeed, this arraignment had already 
been made by Erasmus a hundred years before and 
still earlier by Wyclif. The '' Great Design " of 
Henry IV. was worked out with a view of bringing 
about a federation of Christian Eiuope to prevent 
so much quarreling and fighting. Though defective 
in being directed against the house of Hapsbuig and 
against Islam, and in basing its reliance chiefly on 
force in the form of a large international army, it 
nevertheless was valuable in introducing into prac- 
tical political thought the idea of federation as a 
remedy for the untold ills and lawlessness of a r^me 
of brute force. £m^ric Cruc^, in his Nouveau Cynde 
(1623; Eng. transl., The New Cyneas of 6menc 
Crud, Philadelphia, 1909), followed closely the 
underlying thought of the *' Design ** of Henry 
IV., but was more radical in his condemnation 
of war as irrational and incompatible with the 
Christian professions of Europe. His scheme 
for doing away with war proposed the estab- 
lishment of an international arbitration trib- 
unal at Venice (the first ever suggested) for 
the settlement of disputes. Hugo Grotius made his 
great plea, in his De jure heUi ac pads (Paris, 1625), 
for the amelioration of war and for the application 
of arbitration in the adjustment of controversies 
between states on the basis of the ideals which 
Christian teaching had so long emphasised. In the 
middle of the same century George Fox (q.v.) de- 
manded in the name of the Christian profession 
that all war should cease throughout Christendom, 
and that the very spirit of war should disappear 
from the souls of men. 

These interpretations of the Christian spirit and 

t<eaching were carried still further by William Penn 

(q.v.) toward the end of the seventeenth century. 

He carried the doctrine of peace, which lay enfolded 

in the Gospel, to its logical limit. He felt that 

governments, if they were to deserve 

2. William the right to be called Christian in any 

Penn; the real sense, should in their organization 

Eighteenth and policies recognize and definitely 

Century, follow the principle of peace. His 

attempt to carry out his conclusion in 

practise, in the f oimding and management of the 

colony of Peimsylvania on peace lines, is one of the 

most instructive episodes in the whole history of 

civilization. The Christian ideal of the proper 

attitude and relation of the nations to each other 

reached its final and complete expression in his 

*' holy experiment," which, after two generations 

of extraordinary success, at last broke down, though 

only because men were " faithless and imbelieving." 



The eighteenth century did little, until the time 
of Kant, in the way of peace work, except to repeat 
and emphasize the ideals which the previous century 
had produced. The Abb4 de St. Pierre, in his plan 
for perpetual peace, followed closely the thought of 
Perm's Essay toward the Present and FtUvre Peace of 
Europe (1693-94, reissued, Boston, 1891). At the 
end of the eighteenth century Kant gave to the 
world in Zum ewigen Frieden (KOnigsberg, 1795) his 
famous conception of a world state, through which 
the perpetual peace c^ the world was to be secured. 
At ^e opening of the nineteenth century the peace 
movement entered upon its practical stage. The 
idealism of peace, which had of necessity to precede 
any practical work, had reached its cuhrdnation 
in expression. The hour had struck for an organ- 
ized effort to secure, if possible, the realization of 
the great dreams of the two preceding centuries, 
which had so far not affected perceptibly, in a prac- 
tical way, the relations of the nations. War waa 
as universal as ever as the only practicable way 
of settling serious disputes between states. Willi 
Napoleon running his ruthless course, it looked as 
if war were destined to be eternal. Arbitration 
between independent and sovereign nations was 
virtually unknown. The so-called settlements by 
arbitration preceding that time had usually been 
between different branches of a family or a dynasty, 
or between vassal states, with the suzerain lord 
acting as arbitrator. 

In 1815, when Napoleon*s career came to an end, 

the first peace societies were organized. For half 

a dozen years previously the subject of oiganized 

peace work had been imder consideration both in 

the United States and England. David Low 

Dodge, a New York Presbyterian 

3. The First merchant, wrote The Mediator's King- 

Peace dmn not of this World (New York, 1809), 

Societies, the first pamphlet on this subject ex- 
cept the various manifestoes of the So- 
ciety of Friends. In 1812 he published a stiU more 
important work. War Inconsistent with the Rdigion 
of Jesus Christ, On Christinas Day, 1814, Noah 
Worcester, the distinguished lexicographer, issued 
his famous Solemn Review of the Custom of War, which 
aroused the Christian conscience in both the United 
States and England. The next year in August, in 
his parlor in New York, Dodge foimded the first 
peace society. The Ohio Peace Society followed. 
The day after Christmas of that year, 1815, Worces- 
ter, with the support of William Elleiy Charming 
(q.v.) and a few others, organized in Channing's 
study in Boston the Massachusetts Peace Society, 
which at once took the lead in peace work in the 
United States. Dr. Worcester immediately com- 
menced the publication of The Friend of Peace, a 
journal which contmued for twelve years. Thus the 
peace movement was fairly launched by men who 
were all distinctively Christian. In Great Britain 
a similar movement ran parallel to the American, 
beginning about the same time under the leadership 
of William Allen, a prondnent member of the Society 
of Friends. The Society for the Promotion of 
Permanent and Universal Peace (now called amply 
the Peace Society) was organized in 1816 by Allen 
and a few associates, and soon began the publicatioa 
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of The Herald of Peace. It has continued its labors 
and the publication of its journal ever since and is 
still one of the most active and influential of the 
peace oiganizations. In 1828 the American Peace 
Society, on the initiative of William Ladd, the 
American "apostle of peace/' was organized in 
New York as a national society, to unify the work 
which the single societies had undertaken and to 
save the movement from failure because of the diffi- 
culty of keeping the local associations alive and 
active. The society has continued its activities 
ever since. It has a dozen branch and auxiliary 
societies in different parts of the nation, distributes 
widely its pamphlet literature and its monthly 
journal. The Advocate of Peace, and in all possible 
ways continues its propaganda. Several of the 
local societies, as for example those of New York, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut, continued their 
work for a number of years, but finally were all 
either merged into the national society or ceased to 
exist. In recent years new local societies have been 
organized in New York, Philadelphia, and other 
cities. 

During its first period, which lasted for about 
forty years, the peace movement exhibited great 
vitality and vigor. The reaction of sentiment 
against the direful scourge of war was strong and 
wide-spread. Peace organizations were effect^ all 
up and down the Atlantic Coast, in 
4. The First Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Period, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, 

till 1867. South Carolina, and to a less extent 
toward the interior of the country. 
Many of the foremost men of the first half of the 
century associated themselves with the movement, 
or gave it their hearty support. The same was true 
in Great Britain, where branches of the Peace 
Society were formed in different parts of the United 
Kingdom, and prominent men, both in and out of 
Parliament, made the movement felt far and wide 
in British thought. In the way of literature this 
first period produced much that was of fundamental 
and durable value. In addition to the peace papers 
^The Friend of Peace, The Herald of Peace, The 
Advocate of Peace— and many able addresses and 
pamphlets which were printed and widely circulated, 
this period bequeathed Dodge's treatise referred 
to above, N.Worcester's Solemn Review of the Ctuiom 
of War (Boston, 1814), J. Dymond's Inquiry into the 
Accordancy of War with . . . Christianity (Philadel- 
phia, 1834), W. E. Channing's Diecauraes, Emerson's 
Essay, Charles Sumner's The True Grandeur of 
Nations (1845) and The War System of the Common- 
wealth of Nations (1849), W. Ladd's Essay on the Conn 
gress and Court of Nations (Boston, 1840), William 
Jay's War and Peace (New York, 1848), Cobden's 
and Brights' speeches and tractates, H. T. J. 
Macnamara's Peace, Permanent and Universal (Lon- 
don, 1841), T. Qaricson's Essay on Doctrines and 
Practices of the Early Christians as they Rdate to War 
(London, 1832), poems of Whittier and Longfellow, 
etc. Nearly all of this literature still has great 
influence !n the support of the peace propaganda. 
This first period closed with the series of peace 
congresses held in Europe from 1843 to 1851, at 
London, Frankfort, Paris, and Brussels. From 



this time for nearly twenty years the peace move- 
ment simply marlrod time. The war spirit, after 
nearly forty years of general peace, flimied forth 
anew. The Crimean War came on in 1854; the Ital- 
ian-Austrian War in 1859; the American Civil War 
in 1861; the Prussian-Danish War in 1864r the 
Prussian-Austrian War in 1866; the Franco-Prus- 
sian War in 1870; and the Russo-Turkish War in 
1878. It was a period of intense passions, of fieroe 
gigantic struggles, of incalculable slaughter and 
destruction; and the spirit of peace had to wait 
till the storm of war had passed before it could do 
constructive work. The leading peace societies 
maintained their organizations, published their 
papers and issued their manifestoes, but the spirit 
of the tunes made their work difficult and for the 
most part ineffective. 

Before this war period closed, however, the peace 
movement began anew. About 1867, under the 
inspiration and leadership of Hodgson Pratt of 
England, the movement began to take hold of 
continental Europe in a systematic way. Up to 
this time peace work had been nearly 
5. Recent entirely confined to the United States 
Period, and Great Britain. The horrors and 
from 1867. economic waste attending and follow- 
ing the great wars above r^erred to had 
again aroused the intelligence and conscience of 
men to try to make the recurrence of such a period 
impossible. Following the establishment of the 
International Arbitration and Peace Association in 
London by Pratt and his friends, and the Working- 
men's Arbitration League (since known as the 
International Arbitration League) by William 
Randal Cremer, came the organization of societies 
in France, Italy, Holland, Denmark, Switzerland, 
and elsewhere. In the United States at the begin- 
ning of this period the Universal Peace Union was 
foimded in Philadelphia by Alfred Henry Love and 
his friends. Later came the German and Austrian 
societies and their branches. The organization 
of societies has steadily spread imtil to-day there 
are more than one hundred general societies with 
no less than four hundred branches, or in all about 
five himdied associations devoting themselves in 
the different countries to the realization of perma- 
nent international peace. Scarcely a year passes 
that some society, general or branch, is not oigan- 
ized. The latest of the important organizations 
are the Peace Society of Japan at Tokyo, with about 
two hundred and fifty members, composed of promi- 
nent missionaries and eminent Japanese citizens, 
and the Universal Peace Association of South 
America at Buenos Ayres, founded by the distin- 
guished Sefiora de Costa, whose labor in securing the 
erection of the great peace monument, the ** Christ 
of the Andes," has made her famous throughout 
the world. The Nobel Institute at Christiania, 
Norway, established in the years 1897-1900, in 
connection with the Nobel Peace Prize Foimdation, 
with its splendid building, its large and growing 
library, and its able administrative committee, is 
one of the most remarkable outgrowths of the 
peace movement, and is fast becoming one of the 
most conspicuous and influential of all the centers 
of peace propagan d a. 
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The year 1889 constituted an important epoch 
in the history of the peace cause. Then the organi- 
sation of the movement b^an to take on a wider 
scope and greater completeness, and at Paris the 
first of the series of modem peace con- 
6. Peace gresses was held. This was followed 
Congresses, by congresses at liondon, Rome, Berne, 
Chicago, Antwerp, Budapest, Hambui^g, 
Paris, Glasgow, Monaco, Rouen, Boston, Lucerne, 
Milan, Munich, and again at London in 1908. These 
congresses have grown in sise and influence from 
year to year till they are now recognized as impor- 
tant annual international events, and are welcomed 
and supported by both municipal and national 
authorities. Scarcely less noteworthy are the 
national peace congresses, growing out of the intez^ 
national, which have been held in France, Great 
Britain, Italy, Scandinavia, Germany, and the 
United States 1903-09. Along with these inter- 
national and national peace congresses have been 
organized certain important special conferences like 
the two national arbitration conferences held at 
Washington in 1896 and 1904, and the annual Lake 
Mohonk Conference on international arbitration 
organized by Albert Keith Smiley in 1895, which 
has grown to be one of the great agencies for promo- 
ting the pacific settlement of controversies between 
nations. In connection with the peace congresses a 
general International Peace Bureau was organized 
in 1891 with headquarters at Berne, Switzerland, 
to serve as a means of communication between the 
peace societies in the different nations and as an 
agency for executing the resolutions adopted by 
the congresses. This bureau, supported by the 
voluntary contributions of individuals and peace 
societies, and by subventions from several of the 
smaller powers of Europe, has steadily grown in 
efficiency and influence, and has made of the peace 
congresses and societies a coherent and powerful 
international organization, the ideals and wishes of 
which are making themselves more and more felt 
upon the governments of the world. 

In 1889 the Interparliamentary Union was organ- 
ized at Paris for the promotion of interest in arbi- 
tration and peace among statesmen. The year 
before, a few members of the British House of 
Commons and the French Chamber of 
7. Ihterpar- Deputies had met at Paris to discuss 
Uamentftiy the question of an Anglo-French arbi- 
Union. tration treaty. The meeting awakened 
so much interest that it was decided to 
call a meeting the next year in the general interests 
of arbitration, and to invite to it members of other 
parliaments. With its membership of 2,500, 
its organized groups in nearly all of the parlia- 
ments of the world, holding its conferences in 
the capitals and other leading cities of the nations, 
outlining programs for the Hague conferences, 
welcomed by rulers and cabinets of the mightiest 
nations, like England, Germany, and the United 
States, the Interparliamentary Union is in important 
respects the greatest existing agency of an unofficial 
kind for promoting good understanding, imity, and 
harmony among ^e nations. It has brought the 
ideals of the friends of international peace into 
immediate touch with the legislative and the execu- 



tive branches of the different governments. It 
speaks with a certain authority not possessed by 
the more popular branch of the peace movement, as 
its members are men coimted worthy to be entrusted 
with the highest legislative functions in their differ- 
ent nations. It was in part the influence of this 
union, through its conference at Budapest in 1896, 
to which an official Russian messenger was sent, 
that induced the emperor of Russia to issue the 
call for the first Hague conference. The groups of 
the union form in each of the parliaments a strong 
bulwark against war legislation, and at the same 
time a medium for the proper study and understand- 
ing of all important international controversies that 
may arise. 

Dming the century within which this great move- 
ment of public opinion has grown up and oi^anized 
itself in the various ways above outlined, the prac- 
tical application of the principle of arbitration to 

the settlement of international con- 
8. Arbi- troversies has been no less remarkable, 
tratwn. Beginning in a small and tentative 

way with the three settlements pro- 
vided for under the Jay treaty of 1794, the arbi- 
tration of disputes has grown in frequency until 
to-day it is the settled practise of the nations. It 
has developed rapidly during the past twenty years. 
Whereas during the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury only about thirty cases of arbitration occurred, 
during the last decade of the century more than 
sixty were recorded, and about the same niunber 
have taken place since this century opened. It 
is not easy to overestimate the remarkable change 
that has come over the spirit of international affairs 
which has led to the settlement of not lees than six 
cases of dispute every year for the last twenty years. 
The total number of important cases of arbitration 
within the century has risen to about 260, and 
there have been almost as many more settiements 
of a minor character. These arbitrations have 
dealt with nearly every possible kind of controversy, 
from questions of money claims up to serious and 
delicate boundary differences, and controversies 
like the Alabama dispute which involved both 
vital interests and national honor. In every one 
of these arbitrations the award, though in a few 
instances severely criticized, has been loyally ac- 
cepted and faithfully carried out by the defeated 
pairty. Instead of leaving behind ill-will and the 
seeds of subsequent misunderstandings, they have 
brought the participating nations into closer friend- 
ship and greater mutual respect and confidence. 
They have contributed to the creation of the gen- 
eral new and better attitude which is to-day more 
and more prevailing among the peoples of the 
earth. Arbitration has won its case at the bar of 
international public opinion, and may henceforth 
be considered a settied part of the public inter- 
national law of the worid. 

The two Hague conferences and what they 
have accomplished, or put in the way of accom- 
plishment, are the fullest expression, on the political 
side, of the magnitude to which the peace movement 
has attained. When the czar of Russia issued his 
famous rescript Aug. 24, 1898, suggesting the hold- 
ing of an international oonferenoe to deal with 
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the subject of annamente and their growing burdens, 
there was great skepticism and pessimism as to the 
prospect of any good coming of his proposals. Eiven 
his second rescript, sent out in the 
9. First following January, did not remove 
Hague this feeling. Largely out of courtesy 
Conference, to the czar, as the head of a great 
1899. and powerful nation, the govern- 
ments of the twenty-six powers which 
had been invited to send delegates to a conference 
one by one accepted the invitation. On May 18, 
1899, the delegates of these governments, about 
100 in number, met at The Hague. There was 
a general feeling among them when they arrived, 
that little would come except the decent burial of 
the czar's proposals. This feeling, however, did 
not continue long. From all parts of Western 
Europe and the United States, especially those sec- 
tions where the peace movement had developed 
most, telegrams, cablegrams, memorials, and private 
letters urging upon the conference the necessity of 
doing something to establish a substitute for war 
in dealing with international differences b^an to 
arrive at The Hague in immense volume. Several 
days were devoted by the delegations and by the 
president of the conference to the reception and con- 
sideration of these messages, which represented the 
wishes of great numbers of the most intelligent 
citizens of the different countries from which they 
came. The result was that the skepticism aa to 
results disappeared, and the conference set itself 
diligently to work to accomplish the task which had 
been given it by the mandate of powerful pacific 
public opinion. After ten weeks of most patient 
and careful study, three conventions were signed 
and sent to the governments for their ratification. 
The most important of these was that for the pacific 
settlement of international controversies, imder 
which provision was made for the establishment of 
a Permanent International Court of Arbitration. 
After two years this convention was ratified by a 
majority of the twenty-six powers (subsequently 
by all of them except Turkey and Montenegro) and 
the Court of Arbitration was declared to be duly 
established and ready for business. In spite of the 
skepticism which still prevailed in all ihe countries 
which participated in the conference, as to whether 
anything further would ever come of the Court of 
Arbitration, in due time the United States and 
Mexico called the tribunal into operation by an 
agreement to refer to it the long-standing dispute 
about the Pious Fund of the Califomias. The 
speedy and inexpensive settlement of this dispute 
cleared away for the most part the skepticism which 
had prevailed, and in due time other disputes were 
referred to the court for adjustment. The settle- 
ment of these controversies called to the bar of the 
court nearly all of the great powers. 

The laige and unexpected success of the work of 
the First Hague Conference soon led to the feeling 
among the friends of peace that another should be 
held to continue and complete its work. This wish 
was voiced particularly by the Interparliamentary 
Union at its session at St. Louis in 1904. The 
result was that, on the initiative of the govern- 
ment of the United States, the second peace con- 



ference was assembled by the czar, and met at 

The Hague in June, 1907. This conference 

showed great advance over the first. Whereas 

only twenty-six powers had been re- 

zo. Second presented in 1899, forty-four, or practi- 
Hague cally all of the important powers of 

Conference, the world, sent representatives. It 
Z907. was essentially a world assembly. For 
the first time in histoxy all the nations 
of the earth, with the exception of two or three un- 
important ones, had met in coimcil to consider the 
important problems affecting their common 
interests, and to develop still further the foun- 
dations of universal and perpetual peace among 
them. The men who composed this conference 
had been selected from among the ablest ambas- 
sadors, ministers plenipotentiary, and jurists of 
their respective countries. In its results this 
conference went much beyond what had been 
accomplished by the first. The convention for 
the pacific setUement of controversies was re- 
vised, enlarged from sixty-two to ninety-seven 
articles, and much strengthened, and the nations 
which had not been represented at the first confer- 
ence became parties to it. The Court of Arbitration 
has become a world court open to all of the powers 
on equal terms. Of the other conventions signed 
by the second Hague conference the more important 
from the point of view of the peace movement are: 
That forbidding the collection of contractual debts 
by force until arbitration has first been tried or 
refused; that prohibiting the bombardment from 
the sea of unfortified coast cities, towns, and ports; 
one making the international mail service immune 
from disturbance during war time; another neu- 
tralizing coast fishing fleets; another making the 
territory of neutrals inviolable; still another for- 
bidding the throwing of projectiles and explosives 
from balloons. All these agreements are strictly 
peace pacts. They exclude war and its destruc- 
tiveness from certain very important fields. The 
other conventions, which deal with the laws and 
customs of war on land and sea, as to the opening 
of hostilities, the laying of mines, the conversion 
of merchant into war vessels, the duties of neutrals, 
etc., are all of a nature to make the conmiencement 
of hostilities more difficult and to restrict their 
violence after they have begun. The international 
prize court, provided for by the conference, has 
been considered by some a very notable achieve- 
ment. In case a war breaks out hereafter, this 
court, as one of final appeal, will take the passing of 
final judgment upon prizes captured out of the power 
of the captor and put it into the hands of a disinter- 
ested international tribunal. The interests of 
justice will thereby be served even in time of war, 
and whatever promotes impartial justice tends to 
the further discrediting of violence and the final 
suppression of war. The great accomplishments, 
however, of the conference of 1907 were outside of 
the formal conventions signed. The delegations 
voted without a dissenting voice for periodical 
meetings of the conference hereafter, determined 
the time of the next meeting, and recammended the 
creation of an international commission, two yean 
in advance, to prepare the prpgram. This mean% 
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entially, the establishment of a regular advisory 
congress of the nations, to meet periodically. This 
18 the greatest step yet taken toward the establish- 
ment of universal and permanent peace. They 
further voted unanimously for the establishment 
of a Permanent International High Ck>urt of Jus- 
tice with judges always in service and holding 
regular sessions. They could not agree on the 
method of selecting the judges, but they recom- 
mended to the governments to take the noatter up, 
and to find a way of doing this that would satisfy 
all the nations. The conference therefore virtually 
laid the foundation of a supreme court of the world 
in accordance with the great ideals of Ladd, Burritt, 
Sumner and Jay, of Cobden, Bright, Richard, and 
Victor Hugo. The problem of a general treaty 
of obligatoiy arbitration to be signed by all the 
powers, though the subject of one of the greatest 
debates in the conference, was not fully solved, but 
it was advanced a long way toward final solution. 
The same was the case with the question of the im- 
mimity of private property from capture at sea in 
time of war, or, in other words, the permanent 
neutralisation of all unoffending private commerce. 
These important subjects will, without doubt, con- 
stitute the chief features of the program of the 
next Hague Conference. Thus through the Hague 
conferences the principles and the practical ideals 
which the peace workers have, for nearly a hundred 
years, advocated, have been in the main approved 
by the governments of the world, and their f uU reali- 
sation in no distant futiure assured. 

Since the close of the second Hague conference 
in October, 1907, the peace movement has shown 
in various ways signs of extraordinary life and 
energy. All the peace and arbitration societies 

have been carrying on their propaganda 

zi. Recent with increased earnestness and an 

Events, enlai^ged faith in the speedy triumph 

of the cause. Beyond their limits 
among the people at large, the movement has called 
forth much greater interest and activity than ever 
before. This increased interest has manifested 
itself in important journals and magazines, in the 
great chambers of commerce and boards of trade, 
in associations of business men, and in clubs of 
every description. It has likewise shown itself 
in the churches and in the educational institutions, 
in the fuller observance of special peace days, in 
oratorical peace contests, and in the giving of prises 
for essays on various phases of the peace problem. 
The year 1908 was marked by an unusual number 
of events indicative of the strength and momentimi 
which the movement for world peace has attained. 
The negotiation of special treaties of arbitration 
between the governments in pairs, begun four years 
before the second Hague conference, went steadily 
on, in accordance with the wish expressed by the 
conference. More than eighty such treaties had 
in 1909 been concluded, under the provisions of 
which all questions of a judicial order and those 
arising in the interpretation of treaties are for a 
definite period to be referred to the Hague coiut. 
The earliest of this class of treaties, those concluded 
in 1903, are now being renewed for another similar 
period. In the spring of 1908 the British govern- 



ment, through the chancellor of the exchequer, 
established an international hospitality fund for the 
entertainment of foreign guests and deputations. 
This was the first time in history that a great power 
officially undertook the promotion of international 
friendship and good-will in a regular systematic 
way. The London Peace Congress of 1908 was 
received by the British government in a manner 
entirely unique. A deputation of twenty-four 
members of the congress, representing aU the 
nations which had sent delegates, was received by 
the king and queen in Buckingham Palace in a very 
cordial and entirely sincere way. Two months 
later the Interparliamentary Union was received 
at Berlin, in the Reichstag building, by the German 
government with equal cordiality and generosity. 
The agreement between France and Germany in 
the autumn of 1908 to refer their Casa-Blanca 
difference to the Hague court was also a striking 
evidence of advance in the acceptance of the 
principles and ideab advocated by the pacifists. 
Up to that time no such agreement between these 
two powers had been possible. 

But the greatest of ail the European events, in 
its bearing on the strength of the peace movement, 
was the pacific revolution in Turkey, where one 
would have naturally supposed that no such pacific 
transformation could take place. But the Young 
Turk Party had become imbued with a sense of 
the moral value and the conquering power of the 
pacific methods and policies advocated by the 
friends of peace. These they employed in their 
efforts to transform the public opinion of the Turk- 
ish Empire, and in this way they were able to carry 
through their revolution and trsinsf orm Turkey into 
a constitutional government, without the shedding 
of blood. The remission to China of a considerable 
portion of the Boxer indemnity, and the agreement 
between the United States and Japan setting forth 
the pacific intentions of the two governments in 
regard to the waters of the Pacific Ocean and the 
open door in the Far East, are likewise remarkable 
evidences of the new spirit and order which have 
begun to prevail within the family of nations. 

Taking a comprehensive view of these various 
lines wUch the peace movement has followed in 
its evolution during the past century, keeping in 
mind the substantial accomplishments of the two 
Hague conferences, and noting the wide-spread inter- 
est in the cause at the present time, manifested 
both by the people and by the governments of the 
different countries, one is compelled to believe that 
the permanent peace of the world is no longer merely 
an ideal and a dream. The conclusion is unes- 
capable that the world has already entered upon the 
practical realisation of this ideal, and that the final 
culmination of it in the abolition of war and the com- 
plete oiganization of the world on a "basis of good- 
will, friendly cooperation, and the peaceful arbi- 
tration of all controversies is to be expected in 
the near futiire. Benjamin F. Trusblood. 
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PEACOCKE, JOSEPH FERGUSON: Church of 
Ireland archbishop of Dublin, and primate of Ire- 
land; b. in County Queens, Nov. 5, 1835. He was 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin (B.A., 1857) 
and was ordered deacon in 1858 and ordained priest 
in the following year. He was curate of St. Mary's, 
Kilkenny (1858-61); secretary of the Hibernian 
Church Missionary Society (1861-63); curate of 
Monkstown (1863-73); incumbent of St. CSeorge's, 
Dublin (1873-78); and rector of Monkstown (1878- 
1894). He was also prebendary of Dunlavin and 
canon of St. Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin, from 
1875 to 1894, when he was appointed professor of 
pastoral theology in Trinity College, Dublin. He 
was select preacher at the University of Dublin in 
1876-77, 1882-n83, and 1888, and at the University 
of Cambridge in 1899. In 1894 he was consecrated 
bishop of Meath, and in 1897 was elevated to the 
archdiocese of Dublin. He is also bishop of 
Glendalough and of Kildare, and prdbendary of 
Cualaun. 

PEAKE, ARTHUR SAMUEL: English Primitive 
Methodist layman; b. at Leek (27 m. s.e. of Man- 
chester), Staffordshire, Nov. 24, 1865. He was 
educated at St. John's College, Oxford (B.A., 1887; 
M.A., 1890), and was fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford (1890-97). He was lecturer in Mansfield 
College, Oxford (1890-92), and since 1892 has been 
a tutor in the Primitive Methodist College, Man- 
chester, lecturer in Lancasterahire Independent Col- 
lege since 1895, and since 1904 he has also been pro- 
fessor of Biblical exegesis and dean of the theological 
faculty in the University of Manchester. In theol- 
ogy he holds to '' liberal evangelism of the Pauline 
type, with special emphasis on Paul's doctrines 
of the solidarity of the race and the mystical union 
of the believer with Christ." In Old-Testament 
criticism he is Grafian, and in New-Testament 
criticism defends the vaUdity of the critical method, 
but is not radical in his results. He " accepts the 
doctrines of the Trinity and the deity of Christ, 
and the redeeming quality of his death and the 



reality of his resurrection." He has edited the 
current literature section in the Primitive Melhoditt 
Quarterly Review since 1892 and a volume of inau- 
gural lectures by members of the theological faculty 
of Victoria University (Manchester, 1906), to which 
he contributed his own lecture on The PreeerU 
Movement of Biblical Science, and has written A 
Guide to Biblical Study (London, 1897) ; The Problem 
of Suffering in the Old Testament (1904) ; Reform in 
Sunday School Teaching (1906); Chrietianity: lie 
Nature and Truth (1908, 6th ed., 1909); A Critical 
Introductum to the New Testament (1909); andHeroee 
and Martyrs of Faith (1910), and has prepared the 
volumes on Hdjrews and Job for The Century Bible 
(Edinburgh, 1902, 1905) and Colossians for The 
Expositor's Greek Testament (London, 1903). 

PEARSON, ELIPHALET: American theolo- 
gian; b. at Byfield, Mass., Jime 11, 1752; d. at 
Greenland, N. H., Sept. 12, 1826. He was educated 
at Harvard and soon after graduation was called 
to teach a grammar-school at Andover, Mass., 
where, in 1778 he was appointed principal of the 
newly foimded Philips Academy. He held this 
position until 1786; then was professor of Hebrew 
and Oriental languages at Harvard, 1786-1806. In 
1806 he resigned his professorship at Harvard, was 
ordained in the Congregational Church, and went 
to Andover. He was one of the founders of the 
Andover Theological Seminary, was professor of 
sacred literature 1808-09, and president of the board 
of trustees for nineteen years. He was founder of 
the Massachusetts Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge, secretary of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, and was the most 
conspicuous man in forming the American Education 
Society. Pearson wrote comparatively little, his 
most important publication being A Letter to the 
Candid (Boston, 1831). 
Bxbuoobapht: W. B. Sprague, Annate of the Ameriean 

Pulpit, u. 120-131, New York. 1859. 

PEARSON, JOHN: Church of Enghind bishop 
and scholar; b. at Great Snoring (23 m. n.w. A 
Norwich), Norfolk, Feb. 28, 1613; d. at Chester 
July 16, 1686. He was educated at Eton (1623-31) 
and at Cambridge (admitted at Queen's, June 10, 
1631; elected scholar of King's, Apr., 1632; fellow 
1634; B.A., 1635; M.A., 1639; D.D., 1660); and took 
orders in 1639. In 1640 he became prebendary of 
Salisbury and rector of Thorington in Suffolk. He 
was an outspoken royalist and in 1645 acted as 
chaplain to Lord Goring 's forces at Exeter. After 
the king's cause was hopelessly lost he retired to 
London and remained there lill the Restoration. 
From 1654 he preached weekly as lector, without 
remuneration, at St. Clement's, Eastcheap; and 
he wrote much in defense of the English Church 
against both Roman Catholics and Puritans. He 
suppHed prefaces for various books, his reputation 
for scholarship making his commendation much 
sought for. Walton's Polyglot (see Bibles, Polt- 
QLOT, IV.) was indebted to him for pecuniary aid, 
but he seems to have done no work upon it. After 
the Restoration he became rector of St. Christopheiv 
le-Stocks, London, prebendary of Ely, archdeacon 
of Surreyi royal chaplaini and master of Jesus 
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GoUoge, Cambridge (1660). He was prominent in 
the Savoy Conference (q.v.)i and the same year 
(1661) was chosen to superintend the translation 
of the prayer-book into Latin. In June, 1661, he 
became Margaret professor of divinity at Cambridge 
and, in 1662, master of Trinity. He was conse- 
crated bishop of Chester in 1673. 

Pearson was probably the ablest scholar and 
systematic theologian of the English Church in 
the seventeenth century. The work which made 
his reputation (still a standard in English divinity) 
was An Exposition of the Creed (London, 1659), 
a development of sermons delivered at St. Clem- 
ent's. It is a masterful attempt to expand the 
creed so as to embrace a simimary of the arguments 
and authorities of the orthodox faith; marked by a 
judicious selection of proofs, scholastic treatment, 
vigorous definition, and exact deduction; and set 
forth in an accurate style. The best edition is that 
of T. Chevallier, revised by R. Sinker (Cambridge, 
1899). There are abridgments by Basil Kennett, 
Charles Bumey, and C. Bradley, and an analysis 
by W. H. Mill (London, 1837, and often). Pear- 
son's great work in the field of historical criticism 
was the Vindicia epistolarum S. Ignatii (Cambridge, 
1672; ed. E. Churton for the Library of AngUh 
Catholic Theology, 2 vols., Oxford, 1852), an answer 
to an attack by Jean Daill^ (Geneva, 1666) on the 
authenticity of the letters attributed to Ignatius 
of Antioch, which Pearson was led to defend by 
scholarly interest and, still more, by his views con- 
cerning the age and origin of the episcopate. For 
two centuries the book was the chief writing in 
favor of the authenticity of the letters, and late 
investigations by J. B. lightfoot and T. Zahn con- 
firm Pearson's judgment. In his Lectiones de Deo 
et attributia efue (professorial lectures, first printed 
in the complete edition of Pearson's Minor Theo- 
logical Works, ed. E. Churton, 2 vols., Oxford, 1844), 
he attempted to provide a Protestant Corpus theolo- 
guB, following the Thomistic method but aiming 
to correct the faults of the old scholasticism by 
more fundamental dependence on Scripture and 
critical examination of the ancient councils and 
authorities. His chronological writings, Anrudes 
Cyprianid (prefixed to Bishop Fell's edition of 
Cyprian, Oxford, 1682), Annates Pavlini (in Opera 
posthuma, 3 parts, London, 1687-88; Eng. transl. 
by J. M. Williams, Cambridge, 1825, and by J. R. 
Crowfoot, Cambridge, 1851), and DissertaOones de 
serve et successione primorum Roma episcoporum 
(in Opera posthuma) have still considerable value; 
likewise his Determinationes theologica (published 
by Churton, ut sup.), brief treatises on the origin 
of the episcopate and on Anglican orders, two 
Christological essays, and a discussion of baptism. 
His Lectiones in Ada Apostolorum (in Opera pos- 
thuma; Eng. transl. by Crowfoot with the Annates 
Pavlini, ut sup.) and collaboration in the Critid 
sacri (a companion work to Walton's Polyglot, 9 
vols., London, 1660), for which he wrote the preface 
and edited the last two volumes, are his important 
works in the exegetical field. Lastly, mention 
should be made of Oratumes vii in comiHis pMids 
academicis habitce and Condones ad derum vi (pub- 
lished by Churton, ut sup.) and of two EngUsh ser- 



mons, the Excellency of Forms of Prayer, preached 
just before the Westminster Assembly in 1643, 
boldly declaring his theological and political views, 
and No Necessity of Reformation qf the Public Doc- 
trine of the Church of England (London, 1660). 

(C. ScHOLLt) 
Bibuographt: The best sketch of Peaxson's life is that by 
Churton prefixed to the Minor Thwlooieal Worht, ut aup. 
Consult further: J. Darling Cvclop«Bclui Bihliograpki&a, 
pp. 2320-21, London, 1854; S. Cheetham, John PaaraoH, 
in A. Barry's Mtutert in Bngliah Thmjion* London, 1877: 
G. T. O. Bridgman, H%9l, of the Church and Manor of 
Wigant vol. xv. of the Publications of the Chetham Society, 
Manchester, 1888; DNB, xUv. 108-173 (contains a list of 
the minor works, and references to scattering sources). 

PEARSON, WILLIAM LAZARUS: Friend; b. 
at Coonsboro, N. C, July 4, 1849. He was educated 
at Earlham College (A.B., 1875), after which he was 
principal of the high school at Fairmont, Ind. 
(1875-76) and of Southland College, Ark. (1876-77). 
He then entered Princeton Theological Seminary, 
from which he was graduated in 1881, becoming a 
minister of the Society of Friends in the same year. 
He continued his theological studies at the univer- 
sities of Berlin (1881-^) and Leipsic (1883-85; 
Ph.D., 1885), after which he was minister of the 
Friends' Church at Minneapolis, Minn. (1886-87). 
Since 1887 he has been connected with Penn College, 
Oskaloosa, la., where he has been professor suo- 
cessively of modem languages (1887-91) and of 
Biblical literature, as well as principal of the Bible 
department (since 1891). He was the virtual 
foimder of the Quinquennial Conference of American 
Friends, to which he was a delegate in 1892 and 
1897, as well as to the American Friends' Peace 
Conference in 1901. He was European corre- 
spondent of The Friends' Review, 1882-84, and liter- 
ary editor of Western Work, 1903-06. He has 
written The Prophecy of Jod, its Unity, its Aim, 
and the Age of its Composition (New York, 1885); 
Notes on the Sacraments (Oskaloosa, la., 1898); and 
Studies in the Life of Christ (1904). 

PEASANTS' WAR, THE. 

I. Virtual Serfdom of the Peasants. 
II. Growth of the Movement. 

The Urban Lower dasaes Join the Peasants (§ 1). 
Western Germany and the Heilbixmn Plan (| 2). 
In Thuringia and Sascony; MOnser (f 3). 
HI. Luther and the Peasants' War. 
IV. Open Hostilities and Repression. 
V. Result of the Insurrection. 

L Virtual Serfdom of the Peasants: The PeaA- 

ants' War was the armed rising of the peasants of 
central and southern Germany in the year 1525. 
It was the violent and awful final catastrophe of a 
social process starting from the social and legal 
system of the Middle Ages and continuing for cen- 
turies. The view that the greatest of ail popular 
risings in German history was brought about by the 
Reformation is not supported by the facts. Long 
before the actual beginning of the religious move- 
ment, it had been firmly fixed in the peasant's 
mind that the original condition of their race had 
been one of universal personal freedom, which had 
been forcibly and unjustly replaced by serfdom or 
villeinage. The demands of the peasants were 
therefore not impelled by a false conception of the 
Evangelical liberty proclaimed by the Reformen, 
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but by a deeply rooted oanaciouBiieBB of their rights. 
The oppreesed peaaantB taw in the powerful super- 
iors who had takeu away their freedom, and in 
the law which they hated as foreign, no hope of 
improvement or of justice; but only if the Scrip- 
tures, which were read more eagerly after Luther 
had turned them into the vernacular, were accepted 
as the inspiration and counsel of reform. 

The development of the feudal system and the 
weakening of the royal power had almost destroyed 
the old free peasantry. At the end of the fifteenth 
century the old communal rights, the symbols of 
freedom, were enjoyed nowhere but in the Tyrol 
and in Friesland. The peasants had been forced 
almost everywhere to surrender them as a conse- 
quence of the vicious legal relations which drove 
the poorer to seek protection by giving themselves 
over to powerful temporal or spiritual lords, and 
burdening their land by the obligations of all kinds 
of services and rents. The lines about the peasant 
were drawn closer and closer, until he was finally 
bound inseparably to the clod which he cultivated. 
If the peasant could not free himself by any pay- 
ment from the obligations accepted by him or grad- 
ually imposed on him, he must stay where he was, 
because his lord had a right to his labor and the 
produce of his fields — ^this is what characterised his 
lot as that of serfdom. The pressure of the system, 
especially in those parts of Germany where petty 
lords hdd sway, had become almost imbearable. 
Besides the payments in money or kind, the most 
various compulsoiy services were exacted, which 
were often increased to an intolerable degree. If 
a peasant resisted, he rendered himself lii^le to a 
heavy penalty, exacted by his lord without pity 
or reason, unless there happened to be some con- 
current governmental authority in the district. 
But in many cases the government and the land were 
in the same hands; and the whole legal system of 
Gennany was in great disorder. The peasant had 
lost confidence in processes of law. The transition 
from the primitive system of barter to a monetary 
one had also done Mm more harm than good. If 
the peasant needed money, he had to pay the most 
exorbitant interest (thirty, forty, or more per cent.), 
while several features of the system, especially the 
encroaching monopolies of the commercial gilds, 
prevented him from disposing of his produce at 
remunerative rates. The peasant suffered more 
than any one else from the increasing evils of private 
warfare which in the fifteenth century prevailed to 
an unlimited degree; his house and bam were liable 
to be destroyed and his fields trampled under foot. 
The other daases, especially the nobles, came to 
regjBjd the peasant as a degraded being against 
whom anything was lawful. This mutiial hatred 
between classes destroyed all possibility of under- 
standing or fifympathy. The niunerous local risings 
in the fifteen^ and early sixteenth centuries proved 
the seriousness of the conditions, but gave no hope 
for the future. When the different nSers defeated 
the attempts of the poorer dasses to regain their 
ancient rights and to throw off the increasing bup- 
dens, they did nothing to disperse the doud which, 
in the social situation, hung over the country. On 
the oontraiy, discontent and bitterness only in- 
Vm.— 28 



creased, and with them the feeling that a great 
catastrophe was impending, as predicted by astoilo- 
gers and other prophets. Things were in this state 
when the religious reformation took the center of 
public affairs; after a few years, however, the social 
question claimed attention all the more insistently. 
n. Orowth of the Movement: The great Peas- 
ants' War of 1524-26 is historically important 
mainly from the fact that it was not alone the rural 
population that took part in it, but that the lower 
classes in the towns were in opposition 
z. The Urban to the existing social order, and felt 
Lower themselves drawn close to the peasants 
Classes join by the desire to reshape things in the 
the Peasants, same spirit. Now for the first time 
there was a distinct effort to organise 
the entire peasantry of Germany, and the feeling 
of unity was expreraed in a more or less generally 
accepted program. The most powerful and in a 
certain sense the most enlightened of the peasant 
organisations was that of Swabia in the southwest, 
formed by the imion of three smaller bodies. The 
members of these started the movement, proposed 
plans of federation, and formulated their demands 
in a deliberative assembly, the so-called Peasants' 
Parliament of Memmingen. The clear and con- 
sistent program put forth by them was the basis 
of negotiations with the nobles united in the 
Swabian League, the failure of which is to be as- 
cribed to the anti-popular activity of the crafty and 
influential Bavarian chancellor, Leonhard von Eck. 
The program, probably drawn up by Sebastian 
Lotzer, a furrier of Memmingen, under the influence 
of the preacher Schappeler, is based on the Gospel 
as the book of truth and justice; it upholds the 
communal principle, and contents itself with the 
formulation of agrarian demands, not touching 
other questions much discussed at the time. Its 
twelve articles, moderate and yet powerful in ex- 
pression, contidned the main things which oppreesed 
the whole peasantry, and thus found general ap- 
proval. If there had been a strong central govern- 
ment in Germany, some agreement might possibly 
have been reached with them for a basis. It was 
to that and not to violence that the Swabian peas- 
ants looked in the first instance. Their intentions 
were oncere; and on the other side, in the Swabian 
League, men were not wanting who would have 
been glad to avert bloodshed. But the actual leader 
of the latter refused to hear of a peaceful solution, 
preferring to try and stamp out once for all, in the 
peasant movement, the spirit of progress. The 
pretended negotiations with the peasants were 
carried on only to gain time for the assembly and 
preparation of the League's forces, and to dispose 
of a threatened alliance between Duke Ulrich of 
WOrttemberg and the peasants. The commander 
of the League's army, Georg Truchsess von Wald- 
burg, felt BO little assured ci success that he neg- 
lected no means, not even that of treachery, for 
winning it. On the success of the first attack in 
southern Swabia depended the outcome of the whole 
movement. If, as Truchsess feared, the peasant 
societies, deceived by the League, had taken the 
field en masse in April, 1525, and won a victory, the 
peasantry of all Germany would have risen to join 
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their standards. After the defeat of the sepanite 
bodies on the Danube, at Wursach, and at Gais- 
beuren, the movement was no longer one, even in 
regard to its aim. Besides the purely agrarian 
question, other views and evil elements entex^. 

This is evident in considering a second group 
made up of the Franconians and Swabians in the 
Main and Rhine districts and the inhabitants of the 
Palatinate. Leaders and followers were character- 
ized by violent passions, inhuman cruelty, and 
absurdly extravagant objects. The idea appeared 
of a radical political reconstruction of 
2« West- Germany, of the abolition of the count- 
em Germany less petty lords and a constitution of 
and the an empire which should leave the 
Heilbnmn emperor alone as ruler of all. This 
Plan. " Heilbronn Plan," as it was called, 
was not in itself so imreasonable; its 
weakness lay in the fact that, instead of solving the 
agrarian questions, it made them more difficult by 
involving them with political matters. 

This only increased the confusion, which reached 
its climax in a third group, forming around the 
famous Thomas Mdnser (q.v.) and the theocratic 
and communistic radicalLun which he preached 
among the Thuringian and Saxon peasantiy. 
Never has the indiscriminate hatred 
4. In Thur- of the mob for everything and every- 
ingia and body been more fully expressed, never 
Saxony; has a war of extermination been more 
Mttnzer. warmly preached, than in the incen- 
diary pamphlet (ascribed without 
sufficient evidence to MOnxer), An die Veraammlung 
gemeiner BauerachafL Referring to James v. 1-6, it 
prophesies a day of slaughter for the fat cattle who 
have nourished their hearts on the misery of the 
common people. God has heard the cry of the la- 
borers, and will take pleasure in the destruction of 
Moab, Agag, Ahab, Phalaris, and Nero. As a con- 
sequence or paralld of this may be cited the Lander 
ordnung of the Tyrolese Michel Gaismair which 
appeared in Jan., 1526; it demanded complete 
equality, and pushed a strictly agrarian socialism 
to its utmost consequences. 

m. Luther and the Peasants' War: It will easily 
be seen how far this movement departed from the 
moderate and logical demands of the Twelve Arti- 
cles, and how this anarchical insanity could not fail 
to alienate the sympathies of every reasonable man, 
even if he had been previously disposed to favor 
the amelioration of the condition of the oppressed 
peasantry. This aspect of the struggle must be 
borne in mind in order to do justice to Luther's 
position. The more his opponents tried to father 
the whole movement upon him and his gospel, the 
more he felt obliged to explain his position. In his 
'* ExhortaHan to Peace " he expressed the hope that 
by speaking the plain truth to both parties, he might 
bring them both to a better understanding. He 
foimd some of the Twelve Articles reasonable and 
just; but the injustice of the authorities could not 
excuse riotous turbulence. Because both parties 
were in the wrong and sought to avenge or defend 
themselves they would only destroy themselves, and 
God will scourge them both. A commission of coun- 
cilors from the nobility and the towns was suggested 



to advise means of conciliation. He would not 
hear of himself and other theologians being made 
the " mouthpieces of divine justice," but saw in the 
attempt to mix the Gospel with these disturbances 
only another device of the devil, who sought to 
destroy him through bloodthirsty prophets of mur- 
der when he had failed through the pope. He de- 
fends his point of view and hopes for good results 
from his admonitions, though his proposition was 
not likely, especially at that moment, to lead to the 
desired end. He has been unduly blamed ; but it 
only shows that he failed to understand the real 
nature of the movement, as did Melanchthon, who 
wrote a counterblast to the Twelve Articles in which 
he put forth the unlimited right of the government 
and duty of obedience on the part of the governed 
as the immovable foundation of the social and 
political order. This was Luther's honest view 
and it explains his later behavior. When his admo- 
nitions were unheeded and the die was cast for blood- 
shed, he threw himself with all the passion of his 
strong nature on the side of the State and of order, 
and published his tenible tractate Wider die mordv- 
achen und ravbiechen Rotten der Bauem, in which 
he called upon the authorities to crush the " brands 
of hell " and " limbs of the devil." The peasants 
would have been crushed even without his exhortsr- 
tion; and it was unfortunate for him that he was 
forced by the drcumstanoes and by his convictiona 
to speak such hard and even terrible words. 

IV. Open HostilitieB and Repression: Affairs 
meanwhile ran their destined course. Truchsess 
defeated one body of peasants after another; he 
crushed those of WOrttemberg on May 12, 1525, be- 
tween Bdblingen and Sindelfingen, and those of the 
Neckar valley and the Odenwald at Konigshof en on 
June 2; two days later Florian Geyer and his follow- 
ers fell before him at Sulsdorf and Ingolstadt; and 
WOrzburg on the 7th. Philip of Hesse, George of 
Saxony, and other princes and nobles had met 
Manser and a considerable mass of Thuringian and 
Saxon peasants at Frankenhausen on May 15, routed 
them, executed their leader, and severely punished 
the town of MOhlhausen, which had been a center 
of the insurrection. In Alsace, in the Breisgau, 
around Rothenburg, in the bishopric of Bamberg, 
in the Franconian maigravate, and elsewhere, the 
peasants had risen and, spreading terror by their 
numbers, forced nobles, clergy, and citisens to join 
them or treat with them. But their temporary 
successes were soon avenged a hundredfold. After 
the Elector Palatine Ludwig had suppressed the 
rising on the left bank of the Rhine at Pf eddershdm 
on June 23, that in southern and central Germany 
was almost entirely put down. In Swabia the peas- 
ants made one last stand of desperate rage; but 
Truchsess hastened to bring up the League's forces 
and conquered them once more. The survivors 
retired to the mountainous country of the Tyrol and 
around Salzbuig, where the revolt lasted into 1526^ 
and only ceased with the " Bloody Assises " of 
Radstatt on July 20 of that year. 

V. Results of the Insurrection: The lot of the 
German peasantiy was even worse after the rising. 
With diabolical seal all who were in the slightest 
degree to blame were pursued and punished. It is 
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estimated that in all at least 160|000 perished. The 
economic loss which Germany sudffered by this catas- 
trophe is incalculable; and the peasant^, impover- 
ished, dejected, and exposed to severer servitude 
than ever, issued from the insurrection to face a 
well-nigh hopeless future. (W. Voqt.) 

BxBUoaRAranr: The Bubjeet m neoe wa rily traated in most 
of the works oa the Refonnation in Gennany. Special 
ivorka are: Cambridoe Modem HidorVt il. 174-194, Gam- 
bridce, 1004 (exoellent bibliofraphy, pp. 762-754); W. 
Waehsmuth, Der deuUche Bauernkrtsg, Leipsie, 1884; 
H. M. Benaen, Oteehic/tU dea BatumtrUffM in OM^ranken, 
Eriaaceo« 1S40; K. Klapfel, Urkunden tur GeachiehU dea 
tehw&ltuehen Bundat, 2 vols.. Stuttsart, 1846; J. E. JAi«, 
DmtUchland in der RevoluHoHeperiode, 16M-te, Freibuiv, 
1851; W. Zimmennan, AUaemeine Oeeehichte dee groeeen 
BavemJtriegee, 3 vob., Stuttgart, 1856; idem, Oroeeer 
deuteeher Bauemkrieg, Stuttsart, 1007; C. A. Gomelius, 
Siudien mw Oeeehichte dee BauemJbriegee, Munich, 1861; 
H. Schreiber, Dar deuteehe Bauemkrieg, 3 vols., Freibuxg, 
1863-66; A. Stem, Ueber die ZwUf ArHkel der Bauem, 
Leipsic, 1868; K. Zfillner, Zur VotveeeMehte dee Bauem- 
krieffe, Dresden, 1872; L. Frieas, GeeekiehU dee Bauem- 
kriegee in Oetfiwtken, 2 vols., Wflrabius, 1876-83; F. L. 
Baumann, QueUen aur OeeehidUe dee BauemJbriegee in 
OberSehwaben, Stuttgart, 1870; idem. Die Zwdlf Artikd 
der oberechwObiechen Batiem, Kempten, 1806; idem, 
Akten aur Oeeehichte Bcniernkriegee aue Oberaehwaben, 
Fraibuig. 1881; P. Barer, Beachreib%mg dee Bauemkriegee, 
Halle, 1881; W. H. Button, The Dietwbancee which Ae- 
eompanied the Reformation in Oermany, Oxford, 1881; A. 
Caerny, Der erele BauemaMfatand in OberMerreich 16M6, 
lina, 1882; R. Neumann, Zur Oeeehichte dee Bauem- 
kriegea, Frankfort, 1882; G. Hartfelder, Zvr Oeeehichte dee 
Bauemkriega in Slldtoeet Deuteehkmd, Stuttgart, 1884; 
J. N. Sepp, Der bayerieehe Bauemkrieg, Munich, 1884; W. 
Vogt, Die VorgeediichU dee Bayemkriegee, HaUe, 1887; 
idem. Die bayrieche Politik in Bauemfcriege, Nftrdlingen, 
1883 (chiefly against JOig); idem. Die Korreepondena dee 
SchwOlnedien Bvndea-Ha up tma nn a, 16i4-£7, 4 parts, 
Augaburs. 1879-83; F. Leist, QueOenbeitHioe aur Oe- 
eehichte dice Bauemaujhihre in SaUburg, Salxbuig, 1888; 
F. von Resold, Der Bauemkrieg, Berlin, 1800; J. Loserth, 
Die Stadt Waldahut und die vorderdeterreiehieehe Regierung 
in 15»S-9e, Vienna, 1801; J. Janssen, Oeeehichte dee 
deutechen tolkee, 8 vob., Frnbuig, 1802-04, Eng. tiansl., 
12 vols., St. Louis, 1806-1007; K. F. Lehnert, Studien 
aur Oeeehichte der ZwAf Artikd vom Jahre t6$S, Halle, 
1804; K. Krebs, BeUrOge und Urkunden aur deutechen 
Oeeehichte, Leipsic, 1805; A. Nabhola, Bauembewegung in 
d. Get. Sehweia, ISBJH^B, Zurich, 1806; C. Kautsl^, Comr- 
muniam in Central Europe in the Time of the Reformation, 
London, 1807; £. B. Buc. The Peaeante War in Oermany, 
London, 1800; W. Stolse, Zur Vorgeeehichte dee Bauem- 
kriegee, Leipsic, 1000; idem, Der deuteehe Bauemkrieg, 
Halle, 1007; W. Luoke, Die Bntelehung der " 13 Bundeego' 
noeeen"dee Joh, Bberlinvon Oitnaburg, Halle, 1002; B. 
Bastrow, j8ocux2 Germany in Luther' e Time, Westminster, 
1002; J. Quezber, Batiem und SehwedenkOrUg in Bleaee, 
Strssbuxg, 1005; P. Vinogradoff, Roman Law wi Modimeal 
Europe, London, 1000. 

PBCHENARD, PIERHS LOUIS: Roman Catho- 
lic; b. at Qespunsart, near Chaileville (48 m. n.e. of 
Redms), France, Dec. 5, 1842. He received his 
education at the petit seminaire of Charleville and 
Reims, the grand seminaire at Reims, and the £cole 
des Carmes, Paris; was made priest in 1868; was 
cure of La Neuville-auz-Toumeurs, 1860-72; asso- 
ciate professor in the petit seminaire at Reims, 
1872-73; professor of history in the college at 
Charleville, 1873-76; superior of the petit seminaire 
at Reims, 1876-80; vicar-general of the archdiocese 
of Reims, 1880-1896; rector of the Institut catho- 
Uque of Paris, 1806-1007; and was made bishop of 
Soissons 1006. His principal writings deal with 
local history or biography or with the history of 
institutions. Among them may be noted: Jean 



Juverud dea Urnns, archevigue de Reinu (Paris, 1876; 
crowned by the academy of Reims); De achola 
Remenai didmo sesculo (1876); Hieioire de Oeepurir 
eart (1878; new ed., 1006); HisUrire de l'<Maye 
d^Igny (1883); Hietoire de la congregation de Notre- 
Dame de Reime (2 vols., Reims, 1886); HisUrire de 
La NeuviUe<nu>Taumeur8 (1887); De Reims d 
Jerusalem {ISQl); ^tydehieUtriqueaurleeconfirencea 
ecdSeiastiquea (Paris, 1806); L'ImmacuUe Concep- 
tion dana Vandenne univernU de Parte (1006) ; L'ln- 
etittd catholique de Parte, 1876-1907 (1007); Vers 
VaetUm (1007); and Panigyrique du bienheureux 
Jean de MontmiraU (1000). 

PECKHAM, JOHN: Archbishop of Canterbury; 
b. probably at Lewes (1 m. n.e. of Brighton), Sus- 
sex, in 1240 or earlier; d. at MorUake (0 m. w.s.w. 
of St. Paul's, London, BCar. 20, 1202. He was edu- 
cated at Oxford where he spent some time in the 
Franciscan Monastery ; and after 1250 at Paris where 
he graduated in theology. He became eleventh 
lector of his order at Oxford in 1270; a little later 
ninth provincial minister; a year or two later the 
first theological lecturer in the schools of the papal 
palace at Rome, where his lectures were attended 
by many cardinals and bishops and obtained great 
fame; and in 1270 archbishop of Canterbury. 
Throughout his tenure of office, Peckham favored 
the papal policies at the expense of the temporal 
power, which in 1282 precipitated a war in Wales; 
and he lost no opportunity of advancing the 
Dominican and Franciscan orders, especially the 
latter. He was a voluminous ¥mter of treatises on 
science, such as: Perepectiva communis (Milan, 
1482), Theorica pkMetarum, and De sphoera; all of 
which are represented by manuscripts in the British 
Museum. In theology, he left CoUectanea Biblio- 
rum, printed as Divinarik sententiarH librorHL bibUe 
(Paris, 1513); and De iriniiate, printed as De 
summa trinitaie et fide catholica (London, 1510). 
He published also, besides other poems, Pkilomda, 
extant in manuscript in British Museum and Bod- 
leian Library, and printed with the CentUoquium 
(Paris, 1503) of St. Bonaventura, to whom it was 
wrongly ascribed. 

BuuooBApmr: The prindpftl aoorae is Peekham'i Regie- 
trum epietolarum, ed G. T. BUrtin for the RoUe Seriee, 3 
vols., London, 1882-S6; the prsfaoee gather up in exoel- 
lent form what k known of Peokham's life. The aooount 
in DNB, 3div. 190-197, » detailed and critioal, and gives 
adequate refersnoeB to other eouvoes. Oonsult also W. 
F. Hook, Lioea of the Arehbiahopa of Cantefbury, 12 vols., 
London, 1800-76. 

PECOCK, REOINALD: English prelate; b. in 
Wales about 1395; d. probably at lliomey Abbey 
(0 m. n.n.e. of Peterborough) in 1459 or 1460. He 
was educated at Oxford, became a fellow of Oriel 
CoUege in 1417, and taught in Oxford till 1425, 
when the duke of Gloucester introduced him to the 
court at London as one of his train. By 1420 he 
had entered the church, and in 1431 through 
Gloucester's influence he became master of the 
college of St. Spirit and St. Mary, commonly called 
Whittington's College, which was in the Vintry, 
London, and rector of St. Ifichael de Paternoster 
Chureh, in Riola, near by. The two positions went 
together, and he held them till in 1444 he was made 
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bishop of St. Asaph. In 1450 he was translated to 
Chichester, and became a member of the privy 
ooimcil. 

He was a learned man and a faithful son of the 
CSiuroh, butp unfortunately for his personal comfort, 
he took too independent a course. He first comes 
prominently forward in 1447, when he boldly de- 
fended the bishops against tiie charges that they 
did not preach and that they were frequently absent 
from their sees. His sermon gave offense to the 
friars and to the progressive element of the clergy. 
When in 1455 he issued his best-known book, A 
RepreMor of Overmuch Blaming of the Clergy (ed. 
C. Babington, with biographical notice, in RolTe 
Series, 2 vols., 1860) which was intended to shut 
the mouths of the Lollards, he awoke a storm of 
criticism because in his candor he acknowledged 
that the Church could not be defended by appeal 
to Scripture, but only on philosophical grounds 
which he proceeded to state, and maintained that 
church practises which had no Scripture warrant 
were yet proper. In 1456 he brought out another 
book. The Book of Faith (ed. from MS. in Trinity 
College, Cambridge, with Introduction, by J. L. 
Morison, Glasgow, 1909), in which he again presents 
his rational, not to say rationalistic, grounds for the 
church doctrines. But the latter book was still 
less acceptable to the hierarchy. He was con- 
demned for heresy by the archbishop of Canterbury 
(1458), forced to niake a public recantation and 
retractation, to resign his see, and then was con- 
fined in a monastery till he died. But the modem 
world honors him as among its forenmners. 
BxBUOoaAPHT: DNB, xliv. 198-202 (should be conBulted 
for the sourceB, a oonaidflrable list of scattering notices 
beinc given); J. Lewis, Life of ... R. Pecock, London, 
1744, new ed., Oxford, 1820; W. Brute. TFriftnas and 
BxaminaHona of . . . Pecode . . . and Othen^ ib. 1831; 
W. W. Capes, Enal%$h Chunk in the 14th and 16th Cen- 
titriea, ib. 19(X); J. Oairdner, LdUardy and the Reformo' 
tion in Enoiand^ i. 202-238, 2M sqq., London, 1908 (im- 
portant). 

PECTORAL CROSS. See VxanaNTS akd In- 
signia, Ecclesiastical 

PECULIAR: The technical ecclesiastical title 
given to certain Anglican parishes which were ex- 
empt from the jurisdiction of the ordinary of the 
diocese, having an ordinary of their own. Their 
origin was in the papal Exemption (q.v.) exercised 
when England was Roman Catholic; at the Refor- 
mation, through oversight, these parishes remained 
under the sovereign or other superior. During the 
reign of William IV. their exemption or exclusion 
from ordinary jurisdiction was abolished, with the 
sole exception of Westminster Abbey and the chap- 
els of the Inns of Court. 

PEKAH: Eighteenth king of Israel, son of 
Remaliah and successor of Pekahiah. His dates 
according to the old chronology are 75S-743; ac- 
cording to Kamphausen 736-730; according to 
Whitehouse (DB, iii. 736) 736-733. Taking advan- 
tage of his position as tihailieh (E. V. " captain ") of 
Pekahiah, he conspired against him, assassinated 
him, and seized the throne. Tiglath-Pileser of 
Assyria attacked him, took certain cities, ** all the 
land of Naphtali, and carried them captive to A»- 



qrria." Hoshea the son of Elah then rose againat 
Pekah, slew him, and reigned in his stead (II Kinga 
XV. 25, 29-31). Other notices (II Kings zv. 37; 
xvi. 5 sqq.) show that Pekah, in alliance with 
Resin of Damascus, attacked Jotham and Ahas of 
Judah. There was evidently an attempt to unite 
the Syrian states against Assyria, from which the 
kings of Judah held aloof and thus invited the hos- 
tUity of the allies. Their invasion was repelled but 
the ultimate outcome was the dependence of Judah 
on Assyria, which proved fatal to the former (see 
Ahaz) and probably hastened Pekah's downfall. 
The immediate effect of the invasion upon the 
people and king of Judah and the policy advocated 
by the prophetic party are evident from Isa. vii. 

The inscriptions (annals of Tiglath-Pileser, addi- 
tions to the eponym canon, and the Babylonian 
chronicle) accord with the Biblical data. Tiglath- 
Pileser IV. came to the throne in 745 B.C. In pur- 
suance of his policy to restore the Assyrian rule 
over the West, he captured Arpad in 740 B.C.; the 
rest of northern Syria was subjugated in the fol- 
lowing year. A like course of events was repeated 
in 738 B.C., when Menahem of Israel bought him 
off for 1,000 talents of silver. In 734 B.C. Tiglath- 
Pileser again marehed westward and attacked 
Philistia first to isolate Damascus. On the way 
he devastated Israel and made a part of its terri^ 
tory an Assyrian province (cf. II Kings xv. 29). 
This must have been in 733 B.C., since Tiglath- 
Pileser states under this year '* they overthrew 
Pekah their king and I set Ausi [i.e. Hoshea] over 
them " {KB, ii. 33). This is not necessarily incon- 
sistent with the Biblical narrative (cf. Kittel's 
commentary on Kings, p. 267, Cidttizigen, 1900). 
Evidently Hoshea was the leader of an Assjrrian 
party in Samaria which asserted iteelf after Pe- 
kah's defeat. (R. KrrnBL.) 

Bxbuoorapht: The sourwb are II Km0i xv. 27-31; lea. 
vii. Cozuult the pertinent seotiona of the literaturs givan 
under Ahab; Ibrabl, Hibtobt op; and KiifQa, Booxa or; 
Sohrader, KAT, pp. 264 aqq. et paMim, and COT, iL 321 
aqq.; DB, iii. 736-737; BB, iii 3643; JB, iz. 684. 

PEKAHIAH: Seventeenth king of Israel, son 
and successor of Menahem. His dates according 
to the old chronology are 760-758, according to 
Kamphausen and modem chronographers 737-736. 
The latter chronology is fixed by the annals of 
Tiglath-Pileser III., showing that Menahem waa 
alive in 738, and that Pekah, Pekahiah's successor, 
was dethroned in 734-733. The source for Peka- 
hiah's history is II Kings xv. 22-26, though corrup- 
tions have affected the passage; the picture of the 
northern kingdom given by Hoeea is good for his 
period. The indications of the events under his 
successor PeLah (q.v.) are that Pekahiah desired 
to carry out his falJier's policy of friendship for the 
Assyrians, and that the opposing (national or anti- 
As^rrian) party was represented by Pekah (q.v.), 
the " captain " who assassinated Pekahiah and 
usurped the throne. Cheyne {EB, iii. 3643) ques- 
tions the existence of Pekahiah, and supposes that 
his name in tke succession is due to a Hteraiy mia- 
understanding of the longer form of the name of 
Pekah (Hebr. Pekayahu). But this would neceesi* 
tate a revdution under Menahem, for which there is 
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no room in the history; II EizigB zv. 22 implies a 
peaceful death for Menahem. Gso. W. Gilmobb. 

Bduooiapbt: Omiult the puUnmit wetioos in the litem- 
tun under Abab: luuai*, Hisxobt of; and Kinos, 
Boon of; Sohnuier, KAT, pp. S64, 830; DB, m. 737; 
BB, ill. 3043; JB, is. 684. 

PBLAGIUS: The name of two popee. 
Pelagius I. : Pope 555-^561. He was the son of a 
Koman official, and first appears ss deacon accom- 
panying Agapetus I. (q.v.) to Constantinople in 
Feb., 536. He remained in Constantinople after 
the death of Agapetus and was made his permanent 
representative, or apocrisiarius, there by Silverius. 
As such he gained great influence, enjoyed the con- 
fidence of Justinian, and was able several times to 
intervene decisively in the ecclesiastical disputes of 
the Orient. In Jan., 543, he contributed not a little 
to the condemnation of Origenism. He returned 
to Rome in 545 and acted there for Vlgilius (q.v.) 
during the latter's absence. On Dec. 17, 546, Rome 
was forced to surrender to the Goths under Totila, 
and Pelagius had to acknowledge the barbarian as 
master and act as his ambassador in peace negotia- 
tions with Justinian in 547. He returned home 
without having arranged matters to the satisfaction 
of the Gothic king, and the latter ordered all the 
clergy to leave Rome. Pelagius remained in Sicily 
until about 551. 

Pelagius was strongly opposed to the Three Chap- 
ter edict (see Three Chapter Controverst) and 
used his influence with Vigilius to induce the latter 
to recall the Judicatum of 548. In the spring of 553 
he succeeded, and on Biay 14 of that year the pope 
signed the so-called ConstihUum, drawn up by Pela- 
gius (cf . L. Duchesne, in Revue des questions his- 
toriqueSf xxxvi. 425), protesting against the edict. 
As a consequence Pelagius, who had been in Con- 
stantinople since about 551, was imprisoned by 
Justinian. He used his enforced leisiuie to write 
Sex libri in defensianem capUulorum (preserved in 
part in a MS. of Orleans), and when in Dec., 553, 
Vigilius again turned about and conformed to the 
wish of the emperor, Pelagius sent forth from his cell 
a violent attack upon the unstable pope. Early in 
555, however, he followed the example of VigUius, 
while Justinian designated Pelagius as the successor 
of Vigilius. In Rome, however, they did not want 
Pelagius as pope, and when Vigilius died (June 7, 
555) they chose the presbyter Mareas in his place. 
Mareas died in August, but all hesitated to conse- 
crate the choice of tiie emperor, and it was not imtil 
Apr. 16, 556, that Pelagius could ascend the papal 
throne. His position was difficult, but he strove, 
not without success, to conciliate the opposition. 
To repair the ravages of war was another duty 
which devolved on the new pope, and herein he ap- 
pears in more pleasing light. He rehabilitated the 
Roman finances, refurnished the plundered churches, 
and consecrated forty-nine bishops, twenty-six 
presbyters, and nine deacons, at the same time not 
forgetting the poor. When he died. Mar. 3, 561, 
the worst of the evil consequences of the Gothio 
war in Rome and its neighborhood had been re- 
moved. (H. BOhmbr.) 
Bibuoobafht: Ooosult: Liber pontificalit, ed. L. Duchesne, 
i. 303-^04, Paris, 1886, ed. T. Mommsen. in MOH, Oeat, 



jnmL Bom,, I 156-166. Tha Briefi are in MPL, bdz. 
393-804. NA, v. 633 sqq.. and JaiM, i2««ito, 124-186; 
L. Duehsane, in Bsvus dst qumliona hidoriqu*^ xxxvi 
(1884). 428 sqq.; T. Hodgkin. Itaiy and hsr Invadsn, v. 60 
■qa., Oxford* 1886; J. Langea, OttchiehU dtr rdmiseAcn JTtr- 
cAe, ii. 341 sqq., Bonn. 1886; F. Orogorovius, Hist, of the 
City of Rome, i. 425-426. 488, London, 1894; A. Knecht, Die 
Relioiontpolitik Kaiaer Juttinianel., i. 125 sqq., WOnbuxg, 
1896; H. Button, Chtweh in the Oth Century, pp. 162 sqq., 
London, 1897; H. Grisar, Oeechichte Borne %tnd der PApete, 
i. 649 sqq., 680 sqq., Freibuiig, 1901; Hefele, Coneilienoo- 
achichte, u. 786, 798. 911, 916. Eng. transl., iv. 361-367. 
and especially Fr. transl., iii. 1, pp. 141-146, which haa a 
rich apparatus of notes; Milinan, LaHn ChrieHaniiy, L 
471-474; Bower, Popee, i. 370-374; Platina, Popee, L 
130-132; and literature under Thbub CHAPm Ck>NTBO- 



Pelagius H : Pope 579-^90. He was the son of 
a Goth living in Rome and was consecrated pope 
Nov. 26, 579, while the Lombards were besieging the 
city. Two difficult problems disturbed his reign, 
the war with the Lombards and a contest with 
schismatics in Upper Italy. In 585 the exarch 
Smaragdus brought a temporary relief from the 
barbarians, and their ravages worked indirectly 
to the advantage of the papacy since, because of 
the danger of foreign rule, a party friendly to Rome 
grew up in Genoa and Milan. In Istria tiie bishops 
stubbornly refused even to discuss the three chapters 
(see Three Chapter Gontrovebst) and Pelagius, 
by inducing Smaragdus to intervene, made ^m 
more incensed against Rome than ever. With the 
Eastern Church Pelagius maintained good relations, 
although toward the end of his pontificate he had 
to protest because Patriarch John IV. of Constanti- 
nople (q.v.) had assumed the title of ecumenical 
patriarch. In Rome he left a good memory by 
making his house a refuge for the old and by his 
church endowments. The basilica of S. Lorenxo 
f uori le Mura is a monument of his seal for building 
as well as of the artistic poverty of his time. Pe- 
lagius died early in Feb., 590, of pestilence; he was 
buried in St. Peter's Feb. 6. (H. BOhmeb.) 

His great discovery in men was Gr^ory, who 
was his immediate successor. He sent him to Con- 
stantinople in 578 as his apocrisiary and kept him 
there till 585, and transacted through him some 
delicate negotiations. He also employed Gregory 
to write an elaborate defense of the condemnation of 
the three chapters. Gregory introduces a reference 
to Pelagius (see Pelagius, Pelagian Controver- 
sies) in his epistles and says that when Pelagius 
was building the monument to St. Lawrence the 
body of the martyr was accidentally xmcovered and 
all who saw it died within fifteen days {Epistf IV., 
30, Eng. transl. in NPNF, 2d ser., xii. 155). 

Bibuoorapbt: For aouroes cf. lAber ponHficcUie, ed. L. 
Duohesne, i. 300-301, PariB, 1886, ed. T. Mommaen, in 
MOH, Oeet. pont. Rom., i. 160; Paul the Deaoon, Hiet. 
Langobaniorum, book iii., chap, zx., zxiv. sqq., in MOH, 
Script, rer. Lanoob., pp. 12 sqq. Consult further: A. 
Pichler, Geechiehie der kirchlichen Trennung swiechen dem 
Orient tmd dem Occident, i. 127-128, ii. 649 eqq., Munich. 
1864-65; B. Niehues, OeechiehU dee VerhiUinieeee swieehen 
Kaieertwm und PapeUum, i. 383 sqq.. Mflnster, 1877; J. 
Langen. Oeechichte der rOmiechen Kirehe, ii. 403 sqq., 
B<Hin. 1885; F. Oregorovius, Hiet. of the Ciiy of Rome, 
n. 18, 26. 28, London, 1804; H. Grisar, OeechiehU Rome 
und der Pdpete, i. 696 sqq., 675 sqq., 745 sqq., 813 sqq.. 
Freibuxs. 1901; Bower, Popee, 1 382-389; Platina, Popee, 
i. 135-136; Milman. Latin Chriettanity, i. 476; Hefele, 
ConcUiengeechiehU, u. 917-418: Mann, Popee, L 101, 140. 
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PBLAGIUS, PELAGIAN CONTROVERSIES. 



LMaghif. 
Place and life (f 1). 
Woria (i 2). 
OrisinAl Sin (§ 3). 
ChiiBtian Redemptioa (| 4). 
Pedobaptiflm, Ozigmal Sin. and Per- 
feotioa (I 5). 



Dootiine of Graoe (| 8). 
Latter to Demetriaa and OdeBtiua 
(§7). 
n. Pelasian Oontrovendes. 
RejeetioQ of Oetettiiia (| 1). 
Diifudon of PelagianJam (f 2). 
MJasion of Oroahia (| 3). 



Qynoda of Dio^polk, Gartfaace. 

MJleve (I 4). 
Zoaimus and ihe African Church (I Sl>. 
Rescript of Honoriua (f 6). 
Julian of Kolanmn (I 7). 
Decline and DieappearBnoe (f 8). 



L Pdagius: The author of the teachings which 
racked the western Church in the fifth century was 
bom probably in Britain in the fourth oentiuy; and 
died, as may be assumed, in Palestine at the age of 
about seventy. Together with his friend Celestaus, 
he is mentioned by Augustine in a 

z. Place letter of 418 aa the author or promoter 

and Life, of a heresy which sought to undermine 
the ancioit faith by awsailing the doc- 
trine of divine grace. Until 411, however, Pelagius 
had been regarded as perfectly orthodox, nor did he 
gain his evil fame until he came within the domain 
of the dogmatic influence of Augustine. It wajs 
from Africa that the condemnation of Pelagianism 
proceeded, and in the East it was only after the 
Pelagian controversy had been complicated by 
Nestorianism that Pelagius was deemed a heretic, 
which was not till after 428. Pelagius had lived 
long in Home, when, about 411, he made the fateful 
joiuney to Africa which was to brand him as a 
heresiarch. It is not improbable that he was an old 
man by 410, and after 418 his name vanished. Of 
his life little is definitely known, and even his birth- 
place is uncertain. Augustine, Prosper, Ifarius Mer- 
cator, and Orosius refer to him as a Briton. Jerome, 
on the other hand, states that he was from Albion or 
Scotia (i.e., Ireland). It seems probable, however, 
that Pelagius was of British birth. He was a monk, 
though whether in his native land or not is imknown. 
It is not improbable that he had visited the East 
before settling at Rome, especially as he was well 
acquainted with Greek (though this is by no means 
a conclusive argument). He can scarcely be identi- 
fied with the monk of the same name mentioned by 
Chrysostom in 405, for in this year he was living in 
Rome; or with a monastic gormand to whom Isidore 
of Pelusium refers. If Pelagius visited the East 
before 400, he might there have become a monk; but 
in Rome he was neither connected with any monas- 
tery nor did he hold any ecclesiastical position. 
Nevertheless, even without school or position, an 
educated and upright ascetic, such as Pelagius was 
acknowledged to have been, readily found a public, 
and his fame became wide-spread. By 405 he wcb 
in correspondence with Paulinus of Nola (q.v.) and 
enjoyed an honorable reputation with Augustine. 
Jerome and Orosius describe him as a man with 
broad shoulders and a strong neck, and corpulent 
in person. 

According to Gennadius, Pelagius had written 
two works of value before he became known as a 
heretic: De fide TrinUaHa lihri tree and Edogarum 
ex divinie earipturis liber unus. The former has 
entirely disappeared; the latter is plainly identical 
with the TeeHrnonicrum Kber and CapUuUirum 
liber to which Augustine and Jerome rcdPer, from 
the latter of whidi the synod of Diospolis cites 



several propositions. The fragments of this work, 
however, which consisted principally of citations 
from the Scriptures with only the chapter-head- 
ings written by Pelagius, are of little 
3. WorkB. value for a knowled^ of his sj^stem. 
The greater importance attaches to 
the In apostalum Paidum commentariif mentioned 
by Marius Mercator. This work was known 
by Augustine by 412; and Marius Mercator is 
doubtless right in dating it before 410. This coni- 
mentary may be regarded as preserved by the f or- 
timate discovery of H. Zimmer in a manuscript of 
St. Gall. From this it has become evident that 
the recension of the commentary of Pelagius which 
has become incorporated with the writings of Jerome 
{MPL, XXX. 646-902) can no longer be termed 
" pseudoJeromian "; for, although two Pelagian 
statements in the commentary on Romans pre- 
served by Augustine and Marius Mercator and con- 
tained in the St. Gall codex are lacking in the 
" pseudo-Jerome," and the discoveiy of other dif- 
ferences between the original by Pelagius and our 
texts may be the result of researches stiU in prog- 
ress, nevertheless the '' pseudo Jerome " may be 
considered as containing nothing not derived from 
Pelagius. From the data thus gained it becomes 
possible to see the views of Pelagius at a time 
when he was still deemed orthodox, which would 
be impossible from the polemics of Augustine. 

As early as his commentary on Romans Pelagius 
denied the tenet of original sin inherited from Adam, 
not only citing the similar views of others (possibiy 
including Celestius). but himself directly contro- 
verting it. Only the flesh of man, not the immortal 
soul, comes from Adam, and even the " substance of 
man's flesh " comes from God and is, 
3. Original therefore, good; and he regards it as 
Sin. Manichean (see Mxm, J&AmcBEAKB) 
to assert that sin is innate in the body. 
Man accordingly still possesses the power not to sin, 
and is free to do either good or evil. He implies 
that natural death is not due to Adam, nor does he 
regard the natural death (i.e., death without sub- 
sequent abiding in Hades) as a result of the fall or 
as coming under the category of death. At the 
same time Pelagius held that sin had come into the 
world through Adam, who had brought death upon 
himself and his descendants. But although the 
flesh is good, its desires, so soon as they pass beyond 
" the limits of nature," are contrary to reason. The 
applications of these views bear a decidedly ascetic 
stamp: to sell all one's possessions, as he himself 
had done; to refrain even from what was permitted; 
to be content, like pilgrims, with bare necessities; 
and to live in celibacy — ^these were his ideals. Never- 
thelesB, Pelagius carefully refrained from upbraiding 
nature. He did not oppose marriage; though the 
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dedres of the flesh, which are not without justifi- 
cation when kept within the bounds of nature, 
stand in opposition to the soul and may become in- 
tensified into passions. While reason may oppose 
these ** passions of irrational animals," Pelagius, 
betraying the influence of the Stoics, was far from 
failing to recognize the power of sin in the world. 
Many were made sinful by the eicample of Adam's 
disobedience; the very '' habit of sin " had at- 
tained such power over all the race, that Pelagius 
could speak of a '* necessity " rooted in this 
habit; tiiough this was createid by each man for 
himself. Since all have sinned, so all die. Adam 
is the type of them that die, as Christ is the type 
of them that rise again. Since man had foigotten 
the law of nature, God had given the law of the 
letter, which might have been fulfilled to be rewarded 
with eternal life, but no one had fulfilled it because 
of the weakness of the flesh. This law knew no 
forgiveness of sin, though God had from eternity 
purposed to save them that believed through his 
Son. When Christ came the time had beoi ful- 
filled, since no one could keep the law because of 
his habit of evil; and now sdvation is solely by 
faith in him. 

In answer to the questions what Christ had done 
and given, Pelagius repeatedly replied in twofold 
fashion; as when he said (on Rom. iii. 20) : " He 

giveth remission of sins to them that 
4. Christian believe and teacheth how the vices of 
Redemption, the flesh ought to be avoided and 

pruned by understanding." In this 
remission of sins Pelagius distinguished between 
redemption and justification; the former is em- 
phasized only where Paul speaks of redemption, but 
the latter is continually emphasized by Pelagius. 
This justification, given through baptism, is secured 
through faith alone; and Pelagius was the most 
strenuous representative of solafidudanism previous 
to Luther. At the same time he held that none 
should think that faith alone was sufficient to sal- 
vation without sanctity of mind and body. If, 
moreover, the Christian were to remain in a state 
of justification without the works of faith, his faith 
would be dead. The faith which is thus associated 
by Pelagius with justification, though given to each 
individual by God in so far as each one is called by 
the divine will to believe, nevertheless lies within 
the free will of each man. Pelagius is thiu no pre- 
destinarian, and he expressly holds (on Rom. xi. 
5) that '' faith is the election of grace as works are 
the election of the law "; faith, moreover, is reliance 
on the promises of God, the " hope of the recom- 
pense of good works," without which " none can 
accomplish virtues " (on Rom. i. 17). While he who 
is baptized is sanctified, he must hold fast to his 
sanctification. Sins previous to baptism should 
distress no one; and eveiy one overtaken by sin 
should take refuge in penitence. Thus Pelagius 
leads to the second blessing of Christ, the grace 
whereby the baptized may learn from Christ's 
doctrine and example. This doctrine and example 
teach how to overcome the passions; for it was the 
distinctive characteristic of the New Testament that 
Christ taught how to put away not only sin, but 
even the ooeaaions of offenses. This, in a word, 



he teaches by inculcating asceticism: since, "by 
being bom of a poor mother he hath scorned riches; 
since while he learned not letters he refuteth worldly 
wisdom; and since, when betrayed he resisted not, 
he forbiddeth to boast in human bravery " (on I 
Cor. i. 27). 

The commentaries of Pelagius contain all the 

erroneous doctrines later alleged against him, with a 

single exception. This, however, was the one which 

was preeminently to lead to his con- 

5. Pedobap- demnation — doubts regarding the bap- 
tism, Origi- tism of children for the remission of 
nal Sin, and slds. He had no occasion to mention 
Perfection, pedobaptism, for his high estimate 

of solafiducian justification evidently 
concerned only those baptized as adults; but 
obviously, had he needed to allude to it, he would 
have condemned it. From this a double con- 
clusion follows: first that Pelagius' doctrines can 
not have been offensive of themselves to wide 
circles of the Church of his period; second, 
infant baptism was to prove fatal to him so soon 
as it was recognized by tne Church for the remission 
of sins. According to Augustine, the three chief 
errors of the Pelagians were: their denial of original 
sin; their view that justifying grace is not given 
freely, but according to merit; and that they re- 
garded sinless perfection as possible after baptism. 
The first and third chazges were well founded. 
While recognizing that sin was general almost 
without exception, Pelagius acknowledged no in- 
herited taint; and the possibility of post-baptismal 
sinlessness, tiiough raiely realized, followed from 
his premise that Christians are called to perfection. 
Yet in neither of these positions was Pelagius with- 
out predecessors. The doctrine of original sin was 
unknown in the Eastern Church, and Pelagius could 
even claim some degree of support in Lactantius 
(IHvina xruHtuHo, iv. 24r-25; MPL, vi. 522; Eng. 
trans!., ANF, vii. 126-127). Universal sin was for 
the Origenistic theology a presupposition of this 
temponJ period. In the Old Testament, Abraham, 
Noali, Enoch, and Abel were declared '' acceptable 
to God " ; and Athanasius accepted this in the sense 
of active integrity and regarded also Jeremiah as 
sinless. The ancient view was wide-spread that it 
was the duty of the Christian to live sinlessly after 
baptism, a view expressed by Athanasius and Justin 
and regarded as entirely possible of realization. 

Nevertheless, it would be incorrect to say that 

the views of Pelagius represented nothing but what 

was already current in the East. Augustine was 

wrong in charging that Pelagius held justifying grace 

to be conditioned byhiunan merit; for 

6. Doctrine one of the cardinal principles of Pela- 
of Grace, gius was that man is justified in baptism 

by faith alone, and not by any merits 
of his former life. It was only assisting grace of 
another kind that could be merited according to 
the system of Pelagius. The error of Augustine is 
due to the fact that by justification he has in mind 
something different from the sense of Pelagius. 
Elsewhere, however, he accurately expressed what 
he failed to find in Pelagius; namely, the concept of 
that grace (gratia vupirationU; see Auoustini:, 
Saint, Bibhop of Hippo, II., } 2) without which. 
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in Auguatine's view, nothing good oould happen, it 
being the inwaxd oommunication of supernatural 
strength for good, and the bestowal of a share in the 
well-being of Qod, without whioh justification does 
not fulfil itself. It is true that Pelagius speaks of 
a "strength through the Holy Ghost" given by 
ChriBt to his followers, and of a " seal of the Spirit " 
received by the Christian in baptism, and that he 
was also aware that the Spirit aids man's infirmity 
(Rom. viii. 26); but he understood this aid of the 
Spirit to be eitiier the baptismal sealing of the earn- 
est of future inheritance, or the str^gthening of 
man's weak powers by reviving the hope of recom- 
pense (Rom. V. 5). It is true, not every mention 
of " aid of the Spirit " is explained in thus way by 
Pelagius, but his general tendency was to stamp 
Biblical ideas with clear concepts in accordance with 
his general purview. And this was opposed to 
every physical or hyperphysical basis of morality, 
and had its source in the intellectuaUsm of ancient 
ethics. Augustine was influenced by the mysticism 
of the Neoplatonic school (see Neoplatonzsm); 
Pelagius, by the older moral, rational, popular phi- 
losophy, especially that of the Stoics (see Stoicism). 
Consequently his opinion of ** natural and common 
death" has few parallels in the Eastern Church. It 
is to be noted that his idea of the sinful state of man 
is more closely analogous to that of collective sin 
and collective guilt in the modem Church than the 
Augustinian, and that his doctrine of justification 
squares more closely in many respects with that 
of Paul than does Augustine's. His concept of 
faith, in like manner, is deeper, though he is pre- 
vented from perfectly imderstanding the religious 
by his intelleotualistic moralism, just as Augustine 
is prevented by his mystical bias. But, again like 
Augustine, Pelagius meant more than his teaching 
expressed. To him the hope of recompense is 
founded on the remission of sins, and remission 
rests upon the cross. For this reason he frequently 
emphasises gratitude; and such words as "he 
proveth that he hath Gkxi in mind who, having 
God ever before him, dareth not sin " (on Rom. i. 
21) conclusively proved that Pelagius knew of a 
personal relation to €rod and Christ which his 
moraUstio formulas could no more describe 
than could Augustine's physical and hyperphysical 
concepts do justice to the depths of his personal 
piety. 

It is dear, nevertheless, that the main interests of 
Pelagius were not centered where his thoughts most 
dosely approximated those of Paxil. This is shown 
by his letter to the virgin Demetrias (cf . Augustine, 
DegetHsPdagii, ii. 1099-1120; Eng. transl., NPNF, 
1 ser. V. 225 sqq.), written in 413 or 414 and pre- 
served among the works of Jerome 
7. Letter to {MPL, xxx. 15-45). While maintain- 

Demetrias ing that Ckxl foigives in baptism all 
and the sins of the Christian, the letter 

Cdettias. lays special stress on the admonition 
that the baptised " must so be mind- 
fid of their heavenly birth that, living among the 
wicked, they may conquer every evil." The power 
of good and evil is a fundamental presupposition, 
and the glory of the rational soul; even many philoso- 
phers, although strangers to Ood, had been able to 



please him in virtue of the " good of nature." The 
letter also alludes to the " grace of the remission of 
sins,"layingniore8treBS,however, on the "grace of 
dootrine," with mention of the " graces of assist 
anoe" (by the Holy Ghost); thouj^ the latter graoes 
are but obscurely developed in &is epistle. Even 
meditation on the Bible is here urged by Pelagius 
only in the interest of moral instruction and stimu- 
lus. It is thus evident that the religious concept 
of Pelagius retired into the background when he 
spoke on morality or holiness of living; and he 
lived, despite his thorough acquaintance with the 
writings of Paul, in an atmosphere of ascetic moral- 
ity more akin to the views of Seneca than to those 
of the great Apostle. More energetically than 
Pelagius, and at an earlier date, his pupO Celestiua, 
a lawyer of noble birth, emphasised the negative 
side of the views which he and his teacher held in 
common. According to the testimony of the Liber 
prcBdesUnatua (i. 88; cf. Vincent of Lezins, Commoni' 
tarium, xxiv., xxxiv.; MPL, 1. 670-671), Pelagius 
derived from Celestius the theses set up against 
original sin; but this does not say that tiiese were 
citations from a book by Celestius entitled " Against 
Original Sin. " The citations of Jerome from a work 
by Celestius, probably entitled "Syllogisms," as 
well as a series of sentences by which Celestius waa 
challenged at Carthage in 411, may be derived from 
the same book from which Pelagius drew. It is 
not impossible, on the other hand, that the 
author of the Liber prcsdestinatua and Vincent may 
have had in mind several works of Celestius when 
they termed him the first opponent of the doctrine 
of original sin. At all events, the literary activity 
of Celestius, so far as is known, no more caused a 
controversy at Rome than the commentaries of 
Pelagius. 

n. Pelagian Controversies: The Pelagian con- 
troversy began when Pelagius and Celestius visited 
northern Africa. According to Bfarius Mercator, 
the latter left Rome before the end of 409. Pelagius, 

on the other hand, may still have been 
I. Rejectk>n in Rome when the city was sacked by 
of Celestius. Alaric in 410. By 411 Pelagius was 

at Carthage, probably with Celestius, 
during the coUoquy with the Donatists. Soon after^ 
ward Pelagius went to the East, while Celestius 
remained in Carthage, where he hoped to be ordained 
presbyter. He was denounced as a heretic in a 
brief presented by Paulinus, a deacon of Milan, 
however, and in 411 was refused ordination by a 
synod of Carthage, though apparently spared ex- 
communication. The theses for which he was re- 
jected were as follows: (1) Adam was created 
mortal, and would have died whether he had sinned 
or not; (2) the sin of Adam injured himself only, 
not the hiunan race; (3) infants are bom in the state 
in which Adam was before the fall; (4) neither does 
the whole human race die through tibe death or sin 
of Adam, nor does it rise again through the resur- 
rection of Christ; (5) the law, as well as the Goepel, 
gives access to the kingdom of heaven; and (6) men 
had been without sin even before liie advent of 
Christ. It is noteworthy that even at this synod 
which rejected him, Celestius was attacked on the 
problem of infant baptism, so that he was forced 
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to admit that infants should be baptised. After 
his condemnation he appealed to Rome, but soon 
went to Asia Minor and sought, appaiently with 
success, to be ordained presbyter. 

Henoef orthi though the problems raised by these 
controversies continued to be mooted at Carthage, 
Pelagius and Cdestius were both absent in Asia, and 
the former was meanwhile held in the highest es- 
teem by Augustine. As the problems became more 

and more widely discussed, Augustine, 

2. Diffusion about the beginning of 412, wrote his 

of Pdagi- two books De pecccUorum mentis et re- 

anism. miasione and De bapHsmo parvulorum 

followed by his letter to Marcellinus and 
his De epiritu et littera. The points in controversy, 
original sin and the necessity of infant baptism, as 
wdl as the possibility of being without sin through 
the aid of God, and the difference between the Old 
and the New Testaments, are here discussed without 
mentioning Celestius, and with only a coiui;eous 
allusion to Pelagius. In 413, sermons preached 
on the baptism of infants by Augustine at Carthage 
stirred up a tumult and proved how widely diffused 
were Pelagian views; and in 414 Augustine was 
informed by a certain Hilarius that some Christians 
at Syracuse held the following views: (1) man may 
be without sin and may easily keep the commands 
of God if he will; (2) unbaptised children who die 
can not justly perisjti; (3) a rich man retaining his 
riches can not enter into the kingdom of God unless 
he sells all that he has; (4) no oaths should be taken ; 
and (5) the church without blemish is the visible 
one, which is able to be without sin. The first of 
these theses was derived directly from the Edoga of 
Pelagius; and the fourth and fifth may also be de- 
rived from his writings. The second and third are 
attributed by Augustine to Celestius. Somewhat 
later Augustine received from Sicily the so-called 
Definiiiones Ccdestii, while between 413 and 418 an 
anonymous Sicilian author wrote six Pelagian trac- 
tates which seem almost a commentary on the theses 
recorded by Hilarius. It is thus clear that Pelagian- 
ism was far more widely extended in 412-415 than 
the personal activity of Pelagius and Celestius could 
have spread, this being due partly to a natural 
tendency toward a Pelagian mode of thought, and 
partly to the bond between the cultiu^ of the 
period and the ancient quasi-Stoic popular philos- 
ophy. At the same time there is a marked avoid- 
ance of polemics by Augustine against either 
Pelagius or Celestius. 

After 415, however, a more personal animus 
entered into Augustine's polemics. The exact cause 
of this change of attitude is unknown, but it is 
evident that when, in the spring of 415, Augustine 

sent Orosius (q.v.) with certain prob- 
3. Mission lems to Jerome in the East, he also 
of Oro8iu& sought to put Jerome on his guard 

against PcIIe^us, and to arouse the 
Eastern Church to oppose the heresiarch. Not only 
was the attitude of the East, as in the ordination of 
Celestius, disturbing to Augustine, but he had also 
received through two of Pdagius' pupils, Timasius 
and Jacobus, the heresiarch's book De natwUf 
which had probably been written in 414. Though 
the doctrines of tl^ book were no more heretical 



than the views he had advanced in his Biblical com- 
mentary which had long been known to Augustine, 
nevertheless Augustine was deeply offended, prob- 
ably because in this work Pelagius souj^t to quote 
earlier authorities in support of his doctrines. 
Augustine replied in his Z>e naJtwra et graHa, 
he still did not polemise against Pelagius by 
name. In July, 415, a few months after the 
arrival of Orosius, John of Jerusalem convened 
a synod of all or a part of his presbyters to 
consider the position of Pelagius. This body was 
apparently summoned at the instance of Orosius 
and because of his antipathy to Pelagius, who was 
publicly called to defend his position. The majority 
of thoee present clearly dded with Pelagius, but 
the latter subscribed to the formula of John and 
anathematised all who declared that man could 
attain to perfect virtue without divine aid. This 
he could honestly do, though under divine grace 
he did not include the inspiration requisite for each 
act, as in Augustine's view. Although, according 
to Orosius, John and Pelagius acquiesced in his 
requirements, Orosius was compelled to defend 
himself against charges of heresy, while the bishop's 
attitude toward Pelagius was so friendly that 
more than a year later Augustine in a letter to 
John felt himself obliged to refer to Pelagius as 
** our brother." It is thus evident that Orosius 
was imsuocessf ul in his attack on Pelagius at 
Jerusalem. 

Equally futile was a second attack made by the 
Gallic bishops Heros of Aries and Lasarus of Aix. 
Both had been compelled, as partisans of the usurper 
Constantine, to resign their sees after his defeat 
in 41 1 . What called them to Palestine, 
4. Synods of however, is unknown; but at all events 
DiospoliSy they presented to Eulogius, bishop of 
Carthage, Caesarea, a brief against Pdagius. In 
and Mileve. Dec, 415, accordingly, a synod of four- 
teen bishops was convened at Diospo- 
lis, the ancient Lydda. The accusers were imable 
to be present, one of them being ill. The majority 
of the allegations against him Pelagius was able to 
refute by simple interpretation; the chief accusation, 
that he thought that man could be without sin if 
he would, he defended, as at Jerusalem, by making 
this power dependent on the assistance of God. 
The writ of accusation approximated the real points 
of the Pelagian controversy only in the theses taken 
from the writings of Celestius; in reply Pelagius 
pointed out that the theses, in so far as they were 
not already explained, were set forth by another, and 
he also condemned them. In consequence, the 
synod confirmed the orthodoxy of Pelagius. The 
East had at last answered the challenge which the 
Carthaginian Pelagians had made in 413. In 416 
Orosius brought die news with a letter of Heros 
and Lasarus to Africa. Recognising, however, that 
they must enforce their views by some episcopal 
aulliority, the Africans, even before seeing the acts 
of the ^mod of Diospolis, convened two synods in 
the autumn of 416: the first at Carthage, with the 
bishops of the Carthaginian province; and the 
second at Mileve, with the Numidian bishops, in- 
cluding Augustine and Alypius. Neither of these 
eynods pronounced a direct anathema on Pelagius or 
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Celestius; but in view of the previooB measures 
against Cdestius, the information received from 
Diospolis, and the verdict of those who had read 
the writings of Pelagius and Celestius, the latter 
two were declared to be the authors of grave heresy 
in that they made no allowance for grace side by 
side with free will and since they assailed the neces- 
sity of infant baptism. The Africans appealed, 
moreover, in two letters to Pope Innocent I. for 
the authority also of the " Apostolic Chair "; but 
since the outcome of this might be doubtful, espe- 
cially as Pelagius had many friends in Rome, Augu»> 
tine and four other bishops (Aurelius of Carthage, 
Alypius, Evodius, and Possidius) appended to the 
synodical letters a private epistle in which they 
advocated that either Pelagius be tried orally at 
Rome or n^otiations with him be taken up in 
writing. Innocent answered these three letters in 
an eqiul number of replies on Jan. 27, 417, evidently 
without having convened a sjmod. He declared it 
impractical to cite Pelagius for trial, evidently hold- 
ii^ the judgment of the Africans as sufficient for 
decision. In his private letter the pope questioned 
the authenticity of the acts of the synod of Dios- 
polis, which he utterly ignored in his official com- 
munications to Carthage and Mileve. He likewise 
declared that Pelagius and Cdestius could have 
no part in the Chiuoh until they should come to 
their senses. 

On ICar. 12, 417, Innocent I. died, and was suc- 
ceeded by Zosimus, who was soon obliged to take 
cognisance of the Pelagian controversy. According 
to Marius Mercator, Cdestius had gone from Ephe- 
sus to Constantinople, whence he was banished by 
Bishop Atticus. He appeared at Rome and sub- 
mitted to Zosimus a request that the chaiges al- 
leged against him be investigated. Zosimus ac- 
cordingly, together with his cleigy, 
5* Zosimus considered the problem of Celestius' 

and the orthodoxy and decided in his favor. 

African These results were commimicated by 

Church, the pope to the Africans, whom he at 
the same time reproved for their hasty 
judgment, and he demanded that they revise their 
verdict or deliver Celestius to him at Rome within 
two months. This letter can hardly have been sent 
before Zosimus found himself plunged into the affairs 
of Pelagius. The latter, who had made a detailed 
presentment of his views^ in the four books of his 
De Hbero arbitrio (written after the Synod of Dios- 
polis), had sent this work and a creed which is still 
extant, together with a letter of appeal to Innocent, 
of whose death he was unaware. The documents 
were received by Zosimus. In this work on the 
freedom of the will the basal concepts of Pelagian- 
ism are very evident. Pelagius endeavored to show 
that the assertion of a divinely given "natural 
power " did not exclude God's support of man's 
volition and action " that what they are commanded 
to do through free will they may the more easily 
fulfil through grace." The accompanying letter 
and the creed of Pelagius expressly stated that 
children should be baptised, and that man ever 
needs the help of God. Both these dociunents were 
publicly read by the pope's command, to the intense 



joy of Pelagius' many friends in Rome. In a letter 
of Sept. 21, 417, Zosimus informed the Africans of 
these facts, and sending them the statements of 
Pelagius mged them to rejoice that Pelagius and 
Celestius, though accused by false judges, had never 
been outside the limits of the Chivch. At the 
same time apparently Zosimus cited Paulinus, the 
former accuser of Celestius, to appear at Rome. 
These measures of Zosimus naturally aroused oppo- 
sition in Africa, but only a portion of the excited 
controversies which ensued is known. Three things 
however, are certain. Before the end of Feb., 418, 
a synod was held at Carthage, where a reply was 
formulated to the letter of Zosimus. This reply was 
couched in sharp terms, declaring that no general 
submission to the decision of Innocent could justify 
Celestius, who must condemn the erroneous doc- 
trines he had advanced; or else the Roman see, 
which had adjudged his views to be orthodox, must 
be deemed to approve his errors; and Paulinus, 
writing on Nov. 8, 417, declared that it was unnec- 
essary for him to go to Rome. On Mar. 21, 418, 
Zosimus replied that no change had been made in 
what Innocent had done. T^ letter reached its 
destination on Apr. 29, and two days later, in the 
presence of the Roman envoy, a synod of more than 
200 bishops convened at Carthage. In a letter to 
Zosimus it was agreed to abide by Innocent's deci- 
sion untQ Pelagius and Celestius should acknowl- 
edge beyond all doubt that the grace of God assists 
man not only to know justice, but to perform it. 
At the same time a number of anti-Pelagian canons 
were formulated. These affirmed (1) that Adam 
first became mortal through the fall; (2) that chil- 
dren must be baptised for the remission of sins be- 
cause of their original sin; (3) that it is an error to 
think " that the grace of God whereby we are justi- 
fied avails only for the remission of sins, and not also 
for aid against their commission"; and (4) that 
sinless perfection is impossible on earth. 

Since these ecclesiastical measures could scarcely 
overcome the sympathy with Pelagius at Rome, the 
Africans prevailed upon the Emperor Honorius to 
issue a sacred rescript at Ravenna on Apr. 30, 418, 

in which, lamenting the spread of 
6. Rescript Pelagianism at Rome and elsewhere, 
of Honoriua he commanded Celestius and Pelagius 

to be banished from Rome and their 
adherents to be exiled. This decree can scarcely 
have affected Pelagius himself; for though Marius 
Mercator states that he was banished from Jerusa- 
lem by a synod held late in 417 or early in 418, and 
presided over by Theodotus, bishop of Antioch, 
there is no reason to suppose that he had come to 
Rome before the promulgation of the imperial 
rescript. As late as the summer of 418 Augustine 
alludes to Pelagius as being in Palestine, but hence- 
forth nothing whatsoever is known concerning him. 
Celestius, who seems to have been in Rome on Mar. 
21, 418, fled probably to avoid the execution of the 
rescript. The promulgation of the emperor's edict 
and tlie general ooimcil at Carthage were followed 
by Zosimus' famous Epi^vla tradoria which has 
unfortunately perished. It is equally certain that 
the acts of the synod at Carthage were in the hands 
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of ZosimuB before he wrote this episUe, which can 
scarcely have appeared many weeks after the end 
of April, 418. It was an extremely comprehensive 
document which gave a history of the entire con- 
troversy, with copious excerpts from the writings 
of both Celestius and Pelagius. The Africans ex- 
pressed their thanks for this condemnation of their 
two arch-opponents in a letter (likewise lost) writ- 
ten after a synod had been held. To demonstrate 
the impossibility of any reconciliation! Augustine 
wrote his last books against Pelagius and Celestius, 
the Libri duo de gratia Ckristi and the De peccato 
originali, * 

Pelagianism was officially dead in the West, but 
the imperial edicts of 419 and 421 show that the her- 
esy stiU exercised a secret influence. The chief figure 
of this second period was Julian of Edanum (q.v.). 
How he had been won over to Pelagianism is un- 
known, but it would seem that his 
7. Julian of studies in Cicero and his Stoic and 
Kclsnum. especially Aristotelian philosophy, 
combined with the influence of his 
friend PauUnus of Nola, made Julian a Pelagian as 
soon as he became a theologian. The Episkla 
tradaria of Zosimus gave Julian the opportunity to 
present his views, since it made the condenmation 
of Pelagius and Celestius incumbent on the orthodox. 
Before going into exile either because he had refused 
to subscribe to the Epidda tracloria, or because he 
had disobeyed the edict of 419 which pimished by 
deposition and banishment refusal to subscribe to 
the condemnation of Pelagius and Celestius, Julian 
wrote two letters to Zosimus critidsing the condem- 
nation of Celestius at Carthage in 411. In Rome 
itself Julian pleaded against the doctrine of original 
sin, probably during the pontificate of Zosimus, who 
anathematized him. In the brief schism which 
followed the death of Zosimus in Dec., 418, the 
Italian bishops were largely Pelagian. This tend- 
ency was aided by a letter now lost, but probably 
written by Julian to Valerius, the influential 
"count" in Ravenna. The charge made in this 
letter that Augustine condemned marriage was 
answered (late in 418 or early in 419) by the great 
bishop's first book De nupHia et concupucenHa ad 
Valenufn. This book was answered by Julian, in 
the summer of 419, in his four books (of which only 
fragments have been preserved) Ad TurhanHum; 
and to the same period belongs a Pelagian docu- 
ment, doubtless composed by Julian himself, sharply 
opposing "Manichean" opponents and exhorting 
the Pelagians to stand firm. This document is 
dosely rdiated to the letter, written probably in the 
summer of 419, which Julian sent in the name of 
eighteen Pelagian bishops to Ruf us, bishop of Thes- 
salonica. ThLs letter was apparently designed to 
gain a home for the writers during their exile in the 
East; but the number of these exiles, many of whom 
soon returned repentant, is uncertain. Not later 
than 421 Julian himself, after many wanderings, 
came with his friends, induding Florus, Orontius, 
and Fabius, to Theodore of Mopsuestia (q.v.), who 
was Pelagian in sympathy. Deq>ite the banishment 
of Julian, the polemic between him and Augustine 
still continued. In 420 Augustine wrote his second 



book De nuptiis et concupieeentia ad Valerium, 
quickly followed by his Libri quatuor contra duaa 
epittulaa Pdagianonan. Both of these works men- 
tion Julian but do not oppose him directly. When 
Augustine, however, recdved the complete copy of 
his opponent's Ad Ttarbaniium, he wrote, not earlier 
than 421, his Libri eex contra Jidianum, Julian 
was unaware of this latter work when in Cilida he 
again attacked Augustine in his Octo ZiM (ui FZorum. 
Of this polemic Augustine heard nothing before 427; 
and his detailed reply broke off with the sixth book, 
the work bdng acccvdingly called Opue imperfec- 
turn. There is nothing to show that Julian replied 
to either of the two works specifically directed 
against him by Augustine, nor is much known of 
his life after the completion of his Ad Forum, 
He presented no new theses, but summed up in a 
system the prindples of Pelagius; formulated the 
sharp distinction from Augustinianism; and, re- 
tiring the ascetic, emphadsed tiie intellectual- 
moral dement. Shortly after the death of Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia in ^8, Julian, with his friends 
Florus, Orontius, and Fabius, was in Constantinople 
where he sought to win the emperor and the new 
patriarch, Nestorius (q.v.), over to this dde. The 
friendship between Tlieodore and Nestorius, com- 
bined with the affinity of Pelagianism with Nes- 
torian Christology (seeCHRsyroLOGT, IV., { 1), may 
have moved Julian to make this step; but Nes- 
torius, not knowing of the course of events in the 
West, sought for information from Pope Cdestine 
I. For some reason the pope remained silent, and 
Nestorius, apparentiy regarding Julian and his 
comrades as orthodox, though not himself a Pela- 
gian, permitted them to remain for the time in 
Constantinople. The patriarch seemed also friendly 
to Cdestius, probably in 429. In the latter part of 
the same year, however, Marius Mercator published 
at Constantinople his Commonitorium super nomine 
Cceleetii, to demonstrate that Cdestius, Pelagius, 
Julian, and his companions were heretics who 
had long been under the ban in the West and 
among all the orthodox of the East. Eaxly 
in 430, therefore, the Pdagians were expelled 
by the emperor from Constantinople, and the 
verdict of the West was likewise adopted by the 
anti-Nestorian Council of Ephesus in 431. Ac- 
cording to Prosper, Julian, about 439, sought to 
regain his bishopric by a feigned repentance, only to 
be successfully opposed by Pope Sixtus III. at the 
instance of Leo, later the Great. 

Meanwhile Pelagianism lingered on, not only in 
Britain, where Agricda disseminated Pelagian views 
until checked by Oermanus, bishop of Auxerre, in 
429; and Irdand, where the commentaries of Pela- 
gius were long popular, but also 
8. Decline throughout the West, and even in North 
and Disap- Africa. Pope Cdestine I. relinquished 
pearance. his active support of the Augustinians 
against Gallic Semi-Pdagianism (q.v.) 
after the death of Augustine and the Vandal invar 
don of Africa; and the aocesdon, in 432, of Sixtus 
III., who before the time of the Epietula tradata had 
figured as the most influential patron of the Pdar 
gians, probably accounts for the change of ntuatum 
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in the view of Julian. About this same time the 
Liber p n adet t i n ahu appeared from Roman oirolee 
which were Pelagian at heart, though th^ reckoned 
Pelagius among the heretics. But where tiie doo- 
trines of Pelagius had been anathematised, Pela- 
gianism, in the strict sense of the term, could no 
longer exist. After Julian's failure to regain his 
diocese, he seems to have remained in Italy, for he 
was in Campania in the pontificate of Leo the Great 
(440-461) . Qennadius implies that he died between 
about 441 and 445, but where is unknown. Of 
Celestius, moreover, all traces vanish in 420. 

(F. LOOFB.) 
BiBUOOBAniT: The souroes are faaiiy well mdioated in the 
text. They eie the eati-Pebciaa traatins of Aucustine, 
handiert in W. Brisht'a ed. Ozfoid, 1880, alao in Aucua* 
tizM'i worka in MPL, sodi.^zlvi (of. the oolleetioa of 
material useful for the history of the oontroveny, MPL, 
idv, 1609 soq.). and the Eng. transL in NPNP, 1 aer., 
vol. ▼.• whioh oontaine an " Intioduetoiy E3Hay " by 
B. B. Waifield, and a bibliography; the remains of Pe- 
h«ius, Celestius, and Julian, in MPL, xxi.; the works of 
Marius Meroator in MPL, xlviii (Gamier's ed., with seven 
dissertations on the histoiy of Pelagianism, and a num- 
ber of seattered sources appealed, Paris, 1673); the anti- 
Pelagian writin«i oi Jerome, MPL, zxii.-xxx.; Oroshis, 
Ltber apolo0«<ftetM, MPL, xxxi. ; and the acts of the synods 
and oounoil named in the text as reported in the standard 
works of Mansi and Hefele. For discussions oonsult: 
G. F. Wiggen, Versueh mner praomati^ehen Dantdltrng 
de$ AytnuHmmnuM vnd PdagianUmua, 2 vols., Hambuig, 
1833, Eng. tnmslation of vol. i., Hidorical PrMentaUon of 
AugtutiniMm and Pelcvwmum, Andover, 1840; J. L. 
Jaoobi. Dit Uhn dea Pdoffiut, Leipsic, 1842; A. Short. 
The WUnem of tKe Spirit with our SpirU, Oxford, 1846; 
J. Mailer, Dm ehfi&tliehe Lehre mm der Siknde, vol. i., Bres- 
lau, 1849, Eng. transl., ChruHan Doctrine of Sin, Edin- 
burgh, 1868; W. Cunningham, Hietorieal Theeiogy, L 
321^58, Edinbuigh, 1863; C. E. Luthardt, Die LOtre 
vom freien WiUen, Leipsic, 1863; J. F. Nouiisson, La 
PhOoaophie de S, Avgtutin, i. 452 sqq., ii. 352 sqq., Paris, 
1866; F. Wdrter, Der Pelagianiemue, Freiburg, 1866; 
J. B. Mosleyi A%mutinian Doctrine of Predeatination, chap, 
iii., London. 1878; F. Klasen, Die innere Entwiekelung dee 
Pdagianiemue, Freiburg, 1882; idem, in TQ8, bcvii (1885). 
244 sqq.. 531 sqq.; C. P. Caspari, Briefe, Ahhandlungen 
und Predigteii aue den gwei letsten Jahrhtmderten, Chris- 
tiania, 1890; A. Bruckner, Julian von Belanum, Leipsic, 
1897; B. B. Waifield, Two Studiee in the Hietory of Doc- 
trine: Augnaiine and the Pelagian Coniroverey; Devdop- 
ment of the Doctrine of Infant Salvation, New York, 1897; 
R. Seebeig, Dims Seotue, Leipsic, 1900; H. Zimmer, 
Pdagiue m Itiand, Berlin. 1901; H. von Schubert, Der 
eogenannU PrOdeeHnatue. Bin Beitrag eur Oeeehichte dee 
PdagianimnuM, Leipsic, 1903; E. Riggenbaoh, Utfbeaehtet 
gMiebene Pragmente dee Pdagiue-Kommenlare eu den 
paulinieehen Briefen, GOtersloh, 1905; S. Hellmann, Leon- 
Hue ScoUue, Munich. 1906; DCB, iv. 282-295; Schaff. 
Chrietian Church, iii. 783-870; DNB, xUv. 240-243; 
Neander, Chrietian Church, vol. ix. ; and in general the works 
on the church histoxy of the period; also the works on the 
histoiy of doctrine such as those by Hamack. Boston. 
1895-1900; Hagenbach, 1840, Eng. transl.. New York and 
Edinburgh, 1861-80; and Shedd, 8th ed.. New York, 1884; 
and the literature under AuausTZNi, Saiiit, of Hippo. 

PELAYO, ALVAR (ALVARUS PELAGIUS): 
Spanish Franciscan; d. at Seville Jan. 25, 1352. He 
studied law at Bologna, and theology at Pisa and at 
Paris, where he was a pupil of Duns Scotus. He 
taught canon law at Bologna and elsewhere, and 
later became papal penitentiary at Avignon under 
John XXn. In 1332 he was made titular bishop 
of Coron, in Greece, and in 1335 actual bishop of 
Silves, Portugal. While at Avignon he wrote his 
work De pianetu eedeeim (Ulm, 1474, Lyons, 1517, 
Venice, 1560; of. J. Haller, Papsttum und KireKenr 



reform, i. 84-80, Berlin 1003). In this treatiae he 
proclaimed the theory of wnlimited pftpsl authority. 
He differed from Agostino Ttionfo merely in that he» 
as a strict Fnmdscan, extended the conception of 
poverty, which his order was bound to observe, 
to the Church at laige; and deduced all the evUB erf 
the age from the fact that the Church had become 
rich and worldly. In his theory of the papacy be 
maintained that the pope stood above all, even the 
councils. The tribunal of Christ and that of the 
pope he maintained were one and the same, and sJl 
power on earth, both spiritual and secular, inhered 
in the pope. Incidentally the work contains an 
abundance of anecdotes of cmiosities and confee- 
sional casuistries from the author's own experience. 

K. Bensath. 
Bibuoorapht: L. Wadding, AnnaUe Minorum, vol. liL, 
24 vok., NapleB, 1731-1800 (for aoooimt of unprinted 
works); J. B. Sehwab, Joh. Gereon, pp. 24-28, WOtb- 
buis, 1868; Birok, in Jahreeberieht der hSh, Bftrger- 
echule tu MiOheim, 1868; 8. Riesler. Die literariechen 
Widereaeher der Papete, Leipiio. 1878; A. Finke, in Sup- 
plement IV. to Rdmia^QuatlaleArift, Rome, 1896; Pae* 
tor. Popea, voL L paanm; KL, I 667-668 (sives liit of his 
writingi). 

PELE6. See Table of the Nations, § 2. 

PELLIKAH (KUERSNER), KONRAD: Hebrew 
scholar; b. at Ruffach (47 m. s.w. of Strasburg) 
Jan. 8, 1478; d. at Zurich Apr. 6, 1556. His par- 
ents were in straitened circumstances and his earliest 
education was provided for at Heidelberg and TCk- 
bingen by an uncle through whom came his change 
of name from Ktirsner. In 1499 he b^gan the study 
of Hebrew, which he pursued under the greatest 
difficulties, studying far into the night, and having 
as his principal aid the Stem Meschiah of the Domin- 
ican Peter Schwarz or Petrus Nigri (Esslingen, 
1477), which included a chrestomathy. On the basis 
of this he b^gan a Hebrew glossary; a hint from 
Reuchlin aided much in the prosecution of his stud- 
ies, and Reuchlin may have used his help in making 
his Hebrew dictionary. In 1501 PelHkan wrote 
his De modo legendi et intdligendi Hebrentm (first 
printed at Strasburg, 1504), and the same year he 
became priest and entered the monastery at Ruffach. 
In 1502 he became reader in theology at the Car- 
melite monastery at Basel, and there he continued 
the study of Hebrew under Matthew Adrian, a 
convert to Clhristianity from Judaism; he was 
transferred in the same capacity to Ruffach in 1508, 
was ** guardian " at Pfonsheim in 1511, at Ruffach 
in 1517, and at Basel in 1519. He had meanwhile 
accompanied the papal legate Raymund de Petrandi 
to Italy in 1504, and the provincial of the order, 
Kaspar Satsger, on his visitation 1514-17. In 1523 
he was called with (Ecolampadius as professor oi 
theology to Basel, and in 1525 went to Zurich. The 
nesct year he laid aside bis monk's hood and married. 
The remainder of his life was spent at Zurich as 
professor of Greek and Hebrew and librarian. 

His importance is not to be measured by his text- 
book on Hebrew mentioned above, which was super- 
seded by Reuchlin's Rudimenta, As a teacher he 
was highly successful, also as an ex^gete and tran»- 
lator (Cammeniaria Bibliorum, Zurich, 1532-<39). 
As early as 1512 he pronounced against transub- 
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Btantiation, and in 1524 in favor of marriage of 
priests. Yet his was essentially a peaceable nature, 
abhorring strife. He promoted Uie reprinting at 
Basel of Luther's writings, and had friendly relations 
with that Reformer, though he was not in agreement 
with him in the doctrine of the Lord's Supper. 
He was also closely connected with Zwingli, to 
whom he owed his call to Zurich. Among his 
characteristics were a sincere piety, great modesty, 
an iron diligence, and hospitality. 

(H. L. Strack.) 
Bibuoobapht: Sources of knowledse an: his Chronikon, 
ed. B. Rigsenbaoh, Basel. 1877; a Germ, transl. of the 
Hauaehronik by T. Vulpinus (Renaud) app^ired Straa- 
burg. 1802: J. Fabridus. MiaceOanea Tigvrma, iii. 413- 
430 (funeral sermon); and A. Horawita and K. Hart- 
felder, Briefwechad dea Baatua Rhenanua^ pp. 647-^548, 
Leipsie. 1886. Consult: Ereoh and Gruber, SneyklopAdia, 
m., XV. 226-237; £. SUbezatein. Conrad PeUieanua, Bw- 
hn, 1000; R. Reuas, Konrad Pellieanua, Stnsbuiv. 1802; 
L. Qeiger, in JahrbHehar fUr datdache Thaologie^ 1876, pp. 
202-217. A photographic reproduction, ed. E. Nestle, 
of the De modo lagandi appeared TObingen, 1877. 

PELOUBET, pe-lQ'bet, FRANCIS NATHAN: 

Gongregationalist; b. in New York City Dec. 2, 1831. 
He was educated at Williams CoUege (A.B., 1853) 
and Bangor Theological Seminary (1857). He then 
held Massachusetts pastorates at Gloucester (1857- 
1859), Oakham (1860-65), Attleboro (186&-71), and 
Natick (1872-84). He retired from the active 
ministiy in 1884, and since 1874 has been engaged 
as an editor of Sunday-school literature. In Ge- 
ology he is a liberal conservative. He is the author 
of Select Nates on the Intematianal Sunday School 
Lessone (36 vols., Boston, 1875-1910; partly written 
in collaboration with his wife and with Amos Russel 
Wells); Sunday-school quarterlies in three grades 
(1880 sqq.); Suggestive lUuetraHone on the New 
Testament (3 vols., comprising John, Acts, and Mat- 
thew; Philadelphia, 1898-99) ; Loom cflAfe (Boston, 
1900); The Teacher's Commentary (2 vols., com- 
prising Matthew and Acts; New York, 1901); The 
Front Line of the Sunday Sduxd Movement (Boston, 
1904); The Book of Job, the Problem o/ the Ages 
(New York, 1906); and Gates to the Prayer Country 
(1907). He also edited a revision of W. Smith's 
abridged BiUe Dictionary (Philadelphia, 1884) and 
Sdect Songs for the Sunday School (2 vols., 1884-93). 

PELT, ANTON FRIEDRICH LUDWI6: Ger- 
man theologian; b. at Regensbuig June 28, 1799; 
d. at Kemnits (5 m. e.s.e. of Greifswald) Jan. 22, 
1861. He studied philosophy and theology at Jena, 
Kiel, and Berlin; became privat-dooent in Berlin 
in 1826; professor at Greifswald in 1829, and at 
Kiel in 1835. He lost his position at Kiel in 1852, 
after the subjugation of ^eswick-Holstein by the 
Danes; and was then called as pastor to Kemnits. 
In 1857 he became superintendent of the diocese. 
Pelt was originally H4;elian in philosophy, but he 
drew near to Schleiermacher in theology. He was 
closely associated with daus Harms (q.v.) in Kiel, 
but, in opposition to Harms, he approved the 
union of the Lutheran and Reformed Churches as 
well as all other efforts at Evangelical unity. His 
lectures at Kiel covered the fidd of exegetical, 
historical, and ssrstematio theology, and the warm 
personal interest he showed in his students added 



much to his influence. His great work, the TheoUh 
gische EneyHopddie als System, im Zusammenhange 
miit der Qtschichts der theolcgischen Wisssnschaft 
und ihnr nnselnen Zweige (Hamburg, 1843), wit- 
nesses to his untiling industry and comprehensive 
study, is characterised by spirituality of conception, 
and is executed in a scholarly manner. He pub- 
lished also a Commentarius in Epistolas ad Thessa- 
lonicenses (Greifswald, 1829); collaborated in edit- 
ing Theologische Mitarbeiten, a periodical which 
aimed to combine the old supematuralism and 
rationalism into a higher unity (Kiel, 1838 sqq.); 
and wrote much for the later years of H. F. 
neuter's Repertorium (Berlin, 1845-60). 

(I. A. DOBNBBt.) 

PENANCE. 

L BibUoiJ Teaohinc. 

Hie Old-TsBtament Conception (| 1). 
Chxiitio Teftohinc (i 2). 
Apoitolie Teachins (| 3). 
n. Development in the Churah. 
Development of Penance (| 1). 
Penance ae a Sacrament (i 2). 
Luther (| 3). 
Later Non-CathoUc Teaching (i 4). 

L Biblical Teaching: Among Protestants Re- 
pentance (q.v.) usually expresses sorrow for sin and 
the tmming away from it to lead a new life, while 
penance refers particularly to acts of external self- 
castigation produced by this sorrow for sin. 
Among English-speaking Roman Catholics, however, 
the word penance commonly includes both these 
meanings. Repentance in the sense of the New- 
Testament woid melanoia is a complete change of 
mental attitude consequent upon a realisation of 
the obligation of Ciod's commandments and of 
human Wilfulness. It can have its full effect only 
when the power to overcome sin is assured and for- 
giveness and reconciliation are offered. 

Even in the Old Testament a consciousness of 
guilt and a need of forgiveness are constantly recog- 
nised. This latter is promised by God on condition 
of real inward conversion. Victims 
I. The Old- are brought to sacrifice as a means of 
Testament ensuring it; but, while sacrifice may 
Conception, be designated an external satisfaction, 
it is not as though it had power in itself 
to ensure forgiveness, which is the outcome of the 
free grace of God. The whole tendency of the 
prophetic revelation and of the Psalmist's spiritual 
consciousness is to emphasise the necessity of a 
change of heart (Ps. li. 16, 17; Joel ii. 13 sqq.), the 
motive for which is not merely a consciousness of 
guilt with a fear of God's judgment, but a belief in 
God's mercifiil will to take away sin (Isa. xliv. 22). 
The change is God's own work (Ps. li. 10; Jer. xxxi. 
18). In characteristic contrast with other oriental 
religions, which emphasise external penance, the 
prophets require fasting only as the outward ex- 
pression of real sorrow for sin (Joel ii. 12). Under 
the Mosaic law the only day of fasting, as an ex- 
pression of inward abasement, was the Day of 
Atonement (see Atonsmbnt, Day of). The suffo^ 
ings of the captivity and the subsequent oppressioii 
of the people brought about more frequent expres- 
sions of tiiis attitude; a deeper and more abiding 
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ooxifloious&eBB of sin shows itself among the pious 
Israelites, with, at the same time, a danger of oon- 
fidenoe in the power of external forms to express this 
spirit, or even of themselves to effect the removal 
of sin (Dan. iv. 27). 

The redeemer, like his herald, John, begins the 
proclamation of his message by a call to repentance 
(Matt. iii. 2, iv. 17; Mark i. 16). How thorough 

this inner change and purification must 
2. Christie be is set forth by the act of immer- 
Teaching, sion; and Christian baptism is to be 

with the Holy Spirit, who imparts new 
life from above. As part of the Gospel, the good 
tidings of the kingdom which he preaches, Jesus rep- 
resents himself as " come to save that which was 
lost" (Matt xviii. 11-14, iz. 10-13; Luke xv.). 
In the Sermon on the Mount he declares the nature 
of the righteousness which must characterise those 
who share in the blessings of the new kingdom, and 
begins with poverty of spirit, mourning, hunger and 
thkst, as expressions of sorrow for the previous 
state of sin. Dying upon the cross, he accepts the 
penitent thief who bows to his punie^ent and with 
beseeching faith turns toward lum. He has nothing 
to say of fasting or other external performances 
as productive by their own value of forgiveness. 

The preaching of the apostles calls for a change of 
heart, the possibility of and impulse to whidi is 
foimd in the exaltation of Christ as the savior 

(Acts V. 31, xi. 18), and with this bap- 

3. Apoa- tism in his name is connected. The 

tolic deepest expression of a fundamental 

Teaching, moral change at the passage from a 

state of sin into the conmiunion of 
saints is found in Paul's conception of being buried 
with Christ, or of putting off the old man and putting 
on the new (Rom. vi. 2 sqq.; Col. ii. 12; Eph. iv. 
22 sqq.), and in John's doctrine of the new birth 
from above (John i. 12, 13, in. 3). Here appears 
the fundamental unity between real repentance and 
the process called Regeneration (q.v.). For those, 
however, who are at heart in the communion of the 
new life, but are still conscious of the rebellious 
motions of the flesh, Paul has an exhortation to a 
continuous renewing and putting on of Christ 
(Rom. xii. 2, xiii. 14) ; a fresh chai^ of heart must 
take place when men have yielded to sinful desires 
or grown lax in the spiritual life (Rev. iii. 1&-19). 
For this, however, the New Testament knows no 
different essential elements from those which con- 
stituted the primary repentance; forgiveness is 
once more imparted in virtue of the atoning blood 
and continued intercession of Christ (I John i. 7-0, 
ii. 1, 2). 

n. Develoiunent hi the Chttrch.: In considering 
the doctrine of repentance as it developed in the 
Church in the post-apostolic period, distinction must 

be made between the repentance pre- 

z. Develop- ceding baptism and that prescribed for 

ment of (Christians who had fallen into grievous 

Penance, sin after baptism, and between the 

conditions imposed in the two cases. 
In baptism complete forgiveness is imparted in 
virtue of the redeeming work of Christ, repentance 
being required of the subjects only in the sense of a 



thorough change of heart In the peoanoe of bap- 
tised Christians, which is compared by Jerome and 
Ambrose, and even as early as TertuUian, to a plank 
grasped by a shipwrecked i^an, there are required 
on the one hand certain external works of peosnoe 
by wliioh the sinner is to be freed of his guilt, and 
on the other his readmission into the fold by an 
ecclesiastical, hierarchic body, whose priests hear 
the confession of sin, give absolution, and impose 
certain external acts by way of satisfaction (aee 
Excoiocunication; PfeNrrsKTiAL Books; Kbtb, 
PowBB OF THs). At first this eodesiaBtical action 
took i^ace only in the case of grave sins, especially 
idolatry, adultery, and murder, and had reference 
to the scandal given to the Church and the neoesmty 
of its taking part in the act of readmission. This 
act occurred cmly after a prescribed period of public 
penance and the pronouncement (originally only 
in the form of an intercessory prayer) of the divine 
forgiveness. (For the controversies in regard to 
the restoration of penitents, see Ctfbian; Lapsbd; 
MoNTANmc; Novatian.) 

Public penance was abandoned, first in the East^ 
with the general relaxation of discipline and of the 
ties of diurch life, about the end of the fourth cen- 

tuxy. It went on longer in the West, at 

3. Penance least for notorious sins; a restoration of 

as a Sacim* the old discipline was attempted in the 

ment Carolingian period. But from the end 

of the eleventh century its place was 
taken by the private penance which had long been 
growing up by the side of it and was now imposed 
by the Church. All grave sins were to be confessed 
to the priest, who was to pronounce foigiveness 
(though not until the thirteenth century in a dedarsr 
tory formula), and impose a fitting satisfaction. 
This act is OEilled a sacrament as early as Peter 
Damian. The combination of absolution and sub- 
sequent satisfaction is explained (especially, in 
early days, by Abelard) by the theory that abso- 
lution indeed remits the gudlt and the eternal pun- 
ishment of sin, but that thm stiU remains a ten^poral 
punishment which must be worked off by these 
satisfactions. \^th this theory is allied that of 
Indulgences (q.v.). For any necessary satisfaction 
not miade in this life, the suffering of Purgatory (q.v.) 
is provided. The sacrament df penance, as de- 
scribed by scholastic theologians from Peter Lom- 
bard down, and in the canons of the Council of 
Trent, consists of three distinct acts on the sinner's 
part^-contrition, confession, and satisfaction. A 
distinction is made between true contrition, by 
which a man sorrows for his sins because they have 
offended the good God, whom he loves, and attri- 
tion, or " that incomplete repentance which exists 
when a man fears the divine judgments, abhors 
the hideousness of sin, makes a firm resolution to 
sin no more, and begins to love Qod as the souroe of 
righteousness" (H. Klee, KathoUsehe Do^maUk, 
3 vols., liains, 1836-41). Most oi the schdastic 
theologians, whose opinion was confirmed by the 
Council of Trent, maintained that the operation of 
the sacrament supplied what was lacking in sudi 
attrition-^that the Holy Qhoet was at work even in 
it^ and that while it was not suflBcient to justify a 
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siimer, it could give him the necessary dispoflitioiui 
for receiving the sacrament. 

The Reformers' revision of the doctrine of pen- 
ance, especially Luther's, took for its starting-point 
the Scriptural term metaruna, '* to signify a trans- 
mutation in the mind and the affections " (Luther, 
Briefe, ed. de Wette, i. 11&-117). In 
3. Luther, this sense Christ wills, as Luther main- 
tained in his Tfieses, that a Christian's 
whole life shall be one of repentance. Of repent- 
ance, however, in the sense of restoration to divine 
grace after sin, the dominant element is faith, which 
lays hold on the promise of that grace; for contrition 
of itself, were it ever so perfect, could not merit 
God's grace. According to the Augsburg Confession 
repentance is composed of *' contrition, or the terrors 
of a conscience shaken by the realisation and ac- 
knowledgment of sin," and " faith, which is con- 
ceived of the Gospel or of absolution, and believes 
that sin is remitted for Christ's sake. ' ' Amendment 
and forsaking of sin are supposed to follow as fruits 
of repentance. Luther knows nothing of penance 
in the sense of exactly r^^ulated penalties; the 
divine visitations which sometimes come upon par- 
doned siimers he considers in the light not of 
penalties but of trials and means of grace coming 
from divine love. Though Luther and Melanchthon 
still occasionally call penance a sacrament, it clearly 
falls in their view not under that head but into the 
class of various administrations of the Word of God 
as means of grace; the penitent may receive the 
declaration of pardon from the minister or from 
another Christian brother, but this does not differ 
from that which he may get for himself from the 
Gospel. 

When the teaching of the first Reformers, in which 
Calvin did not differ essentially from Luther, had 
degenerated into formalism and a dead faith, with- 
out a real conversion of heart and 
4. Later will, Pietism in Germany and Method- 
Hon-Catho- ism in England laid special emphasis 
lie Teach- on the change of heart. In coimec- 
ing. tion with t^ they insisted on the 
necessity of a period, more or less 
prolonged, of inner conflict and of a sorrow approach- 
ing despair. Spener himself did not exaggerate 
this aspect, admitting that God had different ways 
of dealing with his children; but some of his fol- 
lowers went to great extremes, in which Zinsendorf 
was brought up — ^though he and his brethren after- 
ward reacted from them into a position more nearly 
approaching that which Agricola had defended, in 
wMch the principal stress was laid upon the all- 
embracing love of God. The idea of the conflict has 
been characteristic of not a little Methodist practise, 
though less in England than in America. With the 
Pietists agreed both the rationalistic and the super- 
naturalistic movements in la3dng stress on the prac- 
tical side of repentance; but while the former had 
lost the conception of the heartfelt faith which was 
to found an entire new life, the latter did not suffici- 
ently understand the sigiiificanoe of this faith for 
the creation and stimulation of a new good-will, and 
this defect has characterized a good deal of modem 
Protestant teaching. Schleiermacher explained con- 



version as consisting of repentance (a combination 
of sorrow for sin and change of heart) and faith, in 
the sense of an appropriation of the perfection and 
blessedness of Christ. According to Ritschl, the 
will must, by virtue of its assent to good, renounce 
sin, and faith is substantially the direction of the 
will to God as the end of its bdng, with confidence in 
his guidance; true repentance is to strive after the 
good end proposed by the whole body, in the belief 
that as a member of that body one is no longer in sin. 
It is scarcely necessary to point out the divergence of 
these views from those of the Reformers, to whose 
position, however, there is a tendency to return 
among not a few of the more modem writers. 

(J. KOBTUNt.) 
Biblxoorapht: Study of the subject ae treated in the Bible 
can best be punnied in the standard works on Biblical 
theology, such as Schults for the Old Testament and Bey- 
schlac for the New (see Biblical Introduction); for 
the dogmatic treatment consult the works on systematio 
theology given in the article Dooma, and in treatises on 
ethics. Consult further: Bingham, Originu, XVI., ill. 
2--I, and XVIII.; N. Marshall, PeniUntial DisciplinB of 
the Primitwe Church for the firal ifiO Years, London, 1714, 
reissue, Oxford, 1844; Muratori, Antiquitatea Italiei medii 
cm, vol. v., Milan, 1741; L. Hahn, Dm Lehre von den 
Sakramenten, Breslau, 1864; Q. E. Steits, Dae r&mieehe 
Bueaaakramera nach eeinem btbliachen Orttnde und eeiner 
geachiehtliehenSntwickluno, FraxMoTt, 1854; J.Aradt, True 
ChriatianUy; a Treatite on eincere Repentancet new ed., 
Philadelphia, 1868 (a classic); F. Probst, Sakramente 
und Sakramenialien, TObingen, 1872; W. Elwin, Cofi- 
feaaion and Abaolution in the Bible; a Study of . , , Holy 
Scripture upon the Doctrine of Penance, London, 1883; < 
R. A. Lipsius, Luthera Lehre von der Buaae, Brunswick, 
1892; K. Mailer, in ThetUogiaehe Abhandlungen K. von 
WeiaaOcker gewidmet, Freibuig, 1896; The ChurcKa Min- 
iabry of Grace (" Penance " by Bishop C. C. Grafton), New 
York, 1893; F. Sieffert, Die neuealen theologiachen Forach- 
unoen Vher Buaae und Olatife, Beiiin, 1896; J. KAstlin, 
Theology of Luther in ita Hialorical Devdopment, ii. 425- 
426, PhUadelphia, 1898; O. Gerhard, Buehariatie und 
Buaaaakrament in den eraten aecha Jahrhunderten der 
Kirche, Freiburg, 1908; Schaff, Chriatian Church, iv. 381- 
385. v. 1, pp. 729 sqq. 

PENDLBTON, WILLIAM FREDERICK: New 
Church; b. at Savannah, Ga., Mar. 25, 1845. After 
serving as captain in the Civil War he was educated 
at Savannah Medical College (M.D., 1869), New 
York Medical College (1870), and the theological 
seminary at Waltham, Mass., from which he was 
graduated in 1873. He was pastor of the Chicago 
Society of the New Church in 1877-84, vice-chan- 
ceUor and professor in the academy of the New 
Church, Philadelphia, in 1881-88, and professor 
of theology in the same institution since 1888. 
In 1887-97 he was assistant bishop and since 1897 
has been full bishop in his denomination, and besides 
having been president of the academy of the New 
Church, Bxyn Athyn, Pa., smce 1897, is also pastor 
of the Society of the G^ieral Church of the New 
Jerusalem in the same town. He has compiled A 
Book of Doctrine for the New Church (Bryn Athyn, 
Pa., 1897) and ii Liturgy for the New Church (1908). 

PENICK, CHARLES CLIFTON: Protestant Epis- 
copal; b. in Charlotte County, Va., Dec. 9, 1843. 
He received his education at the Danville Military 
School, Elampden-Sidney College, and Alexandria 
Theological Seminary (1869); served during the 
Civil War in the Thirty-eighUi Virginia Regiment^ 
and leached the rank ol quartermaster; at the end 
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of the war he took his theological course, as above, 
was made deacon, 1809, and priest, 1870; he then 
served his church at Bristol, Va^ St. Geotge's, Mount 
Savage, Md., and the Chuich of the Meraiah, Balti- 
more; he was consecrated missionary bishop of Cape 
Palmas, Africa, in 1877, and did good service in 
healing divisions and establishing missions in Africa; 
in 1883 he resigned, and became rector of St. An- 
drew's, Louisville, Ky., and later at Frankfort, Ky. 
He has written : More than a Prophet: a Series of 
EvpoaUary Chapters of the Life of St, John the Baptist 
(New York, 1881); Our Deeds, our Memories, our 
Duties (1888); and Hopes, Perils, and Struggles of 
Negroes in the United States (1893), besides mission- 
ary reports and briefer papers. 

PENITBRTIAL BOOKS (Lt&rt pomitentudes): Col- 
lections of rules for the guidance of the confessor, 
prescribing the satisfaction he ought to demand be- 
fore granting absolution. The pre-Reformation 
Church taught, like the modem Roman Catholic, 
that the f oigiveness of sins required, besides contri- 
tion and confession, the performance of some act of 
penance, which in the early Church was taken as 
evidence of the sincerity of the repentance (see 
PxNANCE, Refentancb). Later, under the influ- 
ence of Teutonic legal customs, the payment of a 
sum of money appears as compensation for an act 
displeasing to God. The earlier good works required 
for this purpose consisted usually in acts of self- 
denial prescribed by custom, which the sinner im- 
posed upon himself for a time; the later money 
payment, to be devoted to pious and benevolent 
ends, was taken in their stead as an act pleasing to 
God. It was the function of the confessor to de- 
termine, according to the gravity of the sins con- 
fessed, the amount of this payment; and rules grew 
up as a standard for the regulation of penances. 
Collections of rules for the performance of the 
confessor's office were known as libri pcmiteniiales. 
In the early Church, the synods and councils held 
at Ancyra (314), Nicsa (325), and elsewhere, laid 
down such rules; and further influence on their de- 
velopment was exercised by three letters of St. 
Basil of Csesarea (d. 379), which contain directions 
for penance. John Scholasticus (d. 578) selected 
therefrom sixty-eight canons for his SyrUagma, and 
the Second Trullan synod (692) confirmed them. 

The later development of this literature in the 
Church of the East has little importance for the 
West; Basil was studied there, but the Church of 
the West had worked on the problem for itself a 
century before his time. Thus about the middle 
of the third century, (Cyprian mentions the compila- 
tion, from the decisions of African councils on the 
question of the Lapsed (q.v.), of a little book of 
particular directions. The monastic discipline had 
its influence, and so had the secular law with its 
system of graded fines for all ofiPenses, giving im- 
pulse in the old British and Irish Church to a whole 
literature of penitential books prescribing particular 
penance for respective sins. Fragments of these 
are preserved in later compilations; such as the 
Canones Pairicii (c. 546), a Liber Davidis (St. David, 
bishop of Menevia, d. 544), and a penitential of 
Gildas (d. 583). Theodore, archbishop of Canter- 



bury (d. 090) made use of these works for the Angjo- 
Sazon Church, though he was in connection with 
Greek and Roman tradition also. The names of 
Bede (d. 735) and Archbishop £;gbert of York (d. 
767) are also attached to similar compilations. 

These regulations were brought over to the Frank- 
ish kingdom by Colmnban (q.v.), when he came 
from Bangor to Gaul about 590; he wrote a Liber de 
pcsnUentia which was much esteemed and served as a 
foundation for later works. Still greater influence 
on the Frankish discipline was exercised by some 
of the confessional books ascribed to Theodore and 
by a Paniientiale Commeani, dating probably from 
the beginning of the eighth century. The confusion 
resulting from this variety of authorities induced the 
Frankish synods to condemn them generally, in 
favor of a stricter discipline based on the old canons, 
Holy Scriptiure, and ecclesiastical custom. About 
829 Ebo, bishop of Reims, induced Halitgar of 
Cambrai to compile a book of the kind himself; of 
this the first two parts are taken from Gregory I. 
and Prosper, books III.-V. are an extract from an 
independent collection of his own; and book VI. 
is attributed to a Roman source, though it is cer- 
tainly Frankish. 

Entirely independent of this is the Pcenitentiale 
Romanum of which there is frequent mention from 
the first half of the eighth centuiy, and upon the 
significance of which different opinions have been 
offered. The proof, however, that a universal 
system of penance approved by the Curia does not 
exist is accepted. The title Pcmitentiale Romanum, 
never applied to one and the same work, really 
represents the source of the principles of universal 
application, as distinguished from local or national 
bodies of penances. Other penitential books arose 
in the Frankish kingdom of the ninth centuiy, and 
finally every diocese had its own; but all employed 
the same material, which passed from one to 
another, from the above-mentioned sources through 
the collections of Regino, Burchard, and others, 
down to Gratian. (E. Friedbero.) 

Bibuoobapht: A rich article n to be found in DCA» ii. 
160^16, with minute bibliographical detafl. Consult 
further: F. W. H. Wasseraohleben, Die Bu$aordnunoen 
der abendUtndUehen Kirehs, HaUe; 1861 Oeamed and full); 

E. Friedberg, Aim deuUehm BuaAHehem, Halle, 1868; 

F. Maaown, OetehiehU der QueOen and der LittenUur dee 
htmoniecKen Rechte tm Abendlande, Grata. 1870; R. Gib- 
bingB, The Taxea of the Apoatolie Penitentiary, Dublin, 
1872; E. Kata, Chrundriee dee kanonieehen Strafrechte, Ber- 
lin, 1881; H. J. Schmita, Dm Bueihlkcher tmd die Buee- 
diegiplin der Kirche, Mains, 1883; H. C. Lea, A Formviary 
of the Papal Penitentiary, Philadelphia, 1802; P. Hin- 
sohhiB, Kin^enreeht, v. 90 sqq., Berlin. 1895; Schaff, Chrie- 
Han Church, iv. 371 sqq.; Neander, Chriitian Church, iii. 
137 sqq., 451 sqq. 

PENrrERTIAL ORDERS: A general name for 
numerous orders and religious coiporations sub- 
mitting to classification according to their practical 
relations and functions, for (1) the instruction of the 
young; (2) nursing of the side; (3) spiritual minia- 
tration; (4) redemption of captives; (5) eontroverqr 
with infidels; (6) public preaching (IVandscans and 
Dominicans); and (7) home and foreign missionB 
(Lasarites of France). All have the one aim in 
common, to attain heaven by a life of asceticism or 
penance. Besides this general aim some of the 
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individual orders have penance as their special 
object, either to cultivate the spirit of repentance in 
themselves and obligate themselves outwardly to 
strenuous works of contrition, or in the mission of 
charity to afford a rescue for fallen persons and lead 
them to repentance. The following are mentioned: 
(1) The Regular Tertiaries of the Orders of St. 
Francis and St. Dominic. See Francis, Saint, and 
Ordbr or THE FsANCiBGANS, IV., ii. 3; and Doia- 
NIC, Saint, and THE DoioNicANB. (2) The Hermits 
of St. Augustine. See Auqustinians. (3) The 
Order of Font^vraud. See FontAvraud, Order of. 

(4) The Carmelite Nuns. See Theresa, Saint. 

(5) Orders of St. Magdalen. See Magdalen, Saint, 
Orders OF. (6) The Women of the Good Shepherd. 
See Women, Congreqationb of. (7) Ordo pcmiieiv- 
ticB aandcrum martyrum or Ordo Maria de Metro de 
paniierUia, which flourished in Poland and Bohemia 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century; and 
(8) the Ordo rdigiomia de pomUerUia called Scalzetti 
at Rome and sometimes Nazaretti, founded by the 
Spaniard John Varella y Losada (d. 1769) and ap- 
proved by Pope Pius VI. in 1784; and a considerable 
number of oiganizations of only local significance. 

PENITENTIAL PSALMS: The Church catholic 
classifies imder this name Pss. vi., xzdi., xxxviii., 
li., cii., cxxx., and cxliii. The arrangement of these 
seven psalms in a class by themselves is probably 
later than Augustine, but was known in the seventh 
century (cf . Cassiodorus on Ps. vi., MPL, Ixx. 60, cf. 
65, and on Ps. cxiii., p. 1014). He associated them 
with the seven " remissions of sin in the Gospels,'' 
viz: baptism, sufferings in martyrdom, almsgiving, 
conversion of another, charity, forgiveness, and 
penitence. Since that time the penitential psalms 
have often been the subject of comment and were 
used in private devotions and in the liturgy. The 
Roman ritual prescribes their use in prayer for the 
sick, during the anointing with the sacred oil. In 
the Protestant Church the term was retained (cf. 
Luther's exposition published 1517 and 1525, and 
in his Werke, Erlangen ed. xxxvii. 340), without, 
however, Tnalring uae of the penitential psalms for 
lituigical purposes. (A. Hauck.) 

PENITENTIARY: The term applied m the Ro- 
man Catholic Church to a priest who imposes pen- 
ance, especially one who represents the bishop. 
The penitentiaries must not be confused with the 
father confessors. Something of the sort is men- 
tioned at an early date in the East (Socrates, Hist, 
ecd., v., xix.), and employment of them is enjoined 
by the tenth canon of the Lateran Council of 1215. 
Accordingly, in many dioceses episcopal penitentia- 
ries were introduced and specially empowered as 
members of the chapter. At the same time, the in- 
novation was by no means universal, and some bish- 
ops laid stricter claim to jurisdiction in reserved 
cases (see Casus Reservati). Under the modem 
oiganization of cathedral chapters increased regard 
is shown for the representation of the bishop in re- 
served cases by the appointment of one of his own 
canons. A distinct pctniientiarius major ("chief 
penitentiaiy ") stands at the head of the Pcmiien' 
tiaria in Rome, and is officially represented by the 
Vin.-29 



pcBniienHaTii minorea who are stationed at St. Pe- 
ter's, at the Lateran, and in the Church of Santa 
Biaria Maggiore for the faithful of all languages. 

E. Sshling. 

Bibuoorapht: Bingham. Orioinee, XVIII., iii. 11-12; 
R. Hooker, BedetioMUcal Polity, VI., iv. 8-0; J. C. W. 
Aucusti, Handbuch der chrittlichen ArcKOoloffis, 3 vok., 
Ldpaic. 183&-37; DCA, ii. 1616-17. 

PENITENTS: The term applied to those Chris- 
tians in the early Church who,, having fallen into 
sin, were under Church Discipline (q.v., I.) and were 
submitting to Penance (q.v.). The essential con- 
dition of penitents was that of probation prior to 
readmisdon into the Church. This period of pro- 
bation differed at different times and in different 
places, varying from a few weeks to twenty years 
(the last only in a later period). In the early period 
the penitents were in four classes: mourners, hear- 
ers, kneelers, and co-standers, these degrees repre- 
senting in a rough way progress toward reconciliation 
¥nth the Church. Duties in the first grade were re- 
peated confession before the church with tears and 
lamentations, abstention from ornaments of dress 
and signs of repentance in dishevelled hair and the 
like, abstention from gratification of the seases, 
marriage being prohibited during the term; in all 
grades positive signs of repentance were to be given 
by works of charity and benevolence. For discus- 
sion of the treatment of those who fell under temp- 
tation in times of persecution see Lapsed. 

B1BU00KA.PBT: The literature and souroes are fully indi- 
cated in and under the artiolee to which reference Si made 
in the text. 

PENN, WILLIAM: Quaker; b. in London Oct. 
14, 1644; d. at Ruscomb (5 m. e.n.e. of Reading), 
Berkshire, July 30, 1718. His parents were Admiral 
Sir William Penn and Margaret, daughter of Johann 
Jasper of Rotterdam. The family-name is Welsh, 
meaning the crest of a hill. At the age of fifteen 
he was admitted as a gentleman commoner at Christ 
Church College, at Oxford, where he made laige 
acquisitions as a scholar, and was distinguished for 
his excellence in field-sports and manly exercises. 
The instructions of Dr. John Owen, dean of Christ 
C!hurch, gave him serious views of life; and he was 
deeply impressed by the preaching of the Quaker, 
Thomas Loe, an old Oxford student. Expelled 
from college for non-conformity (1661), he was 
harshly treated by his father, who because of his 
strict life sent him to France with a party of 
young nobles and gentlemen to be cured of the 
same. Presented to Louis XIV., he was a great 
favorite at court, and added to his former accom- 
plishments all the social graces for which the French 
capital was famed, while at the same time he was 
kept pure from vice. At Saumur he attended with 
great interest the lectures of the Calvinistic theo- 
logian, Molse Amyrault (q.v.). After a short stay 
in northern Italy, he retiuned to London in 1664, 
a good French scholar and a finished gentleman, 
and entered as a student of law at Lincoln's Inn. 
The great plague, which broke out a year afterward, 
gave his thoughtis again a serious direction, and his 
father, to distract his mind, sent him to the gay 
and splendid vice-regal court of the Duke of Or- 
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mond, in Dublin. Forming a waim friendship 
for the duke's son, the eari of Arran, he joined 
him in an expedition to put down a mutiny at 
Carrickfeigus, acquitting himself in the action 
with great courage. He wished to accept a com- 
miBsion now offered him in the army, but his father 
was unwilling. The only certainly authentic por- 
trait of Penn is one taken at this time, representing 
him in a full suit of armor. Placed in charge of 
the family estates in Ireland, he showed great 
capacity for business. Being at Ck>ik one day, he 
heard the preaching of his old friend, Thomas Loe, 
Who began his discourse with these words: " There 
is a faith which overcomes the world, and there is 
a faith which is overcome by the world." Penn 
was so deeply moved that he renounced the world 
at once and forever, and spent the rest of his life 
as a devoted servant of Christ. Attaching himself 
to the Society of Friends, he suffered much from 
persecution. Imprisoned in 1667, for attending a 
religious meeting of his fellow worshipers in Cork, 
he wrote a letter to the Earl of Orrery, lord-president 
of Munster, in which he said: " Though to dissent 
from a national system imposed by authority ren- 
ders men heretics, yet I dare believe your lordship 
is better read in reason and theology than to sub- 
scribe a maxim so vulgar and untrue." The earl 
ordered his release; but his father, hearing that he 
had turned Quaker, sent for him, and he returned 
home. Observing that his son did not imcover his 
head when he came into his presence, the admiral 
demanded an explanation. William answered that 
he could uncover only to God, and not in homage to 
any man. " Not even to the king? " asked the 
father. The son asked an hour for consideration, 
and, after meditation and prayer, returned with 
the answer, " Not even to the king." His father 
was veiy angry, disowned him, and turned him out 
of doors. 

However excessive his scruples may have been, 
the servility of that age made greater demands 
for such a protest than our franker and more manly 
times. At all events William Penn gave the fullest 
proof of his sincerity and Christian heroism. Never 
did a young man sacrifice more when he renounced 
the world. Enjoying the intimacy and the favor 
of the king, admired at court, handsome in person, 
graceful in manners, adorned with every manly 
accomplishment, expectant heir of a title of nobility 
(that of Lord Weymouth), which the king was ready 
to confer upon his father, he was entering upon life 
with the most brilliant promise of distinction and 
success. All this he gave up to meet persecution 
and scorn. Hardest of all, he was forced to disap- 
point the fond and ambitious hopes of his father. 
But he never wavered. His father, the admiral, 
was before his death (1670) reconciled to him, and 
advised him to keep his " plain way " of life and of 
preaching. 

Penn holds a high place as a champion of Eng- 
lish liberty and of universal toleration. Impris- 
oned in the Tower of London from Dec. 12, 1668, 
to the end of July, 1669, at the instance of the bishop 
of London, for publishing without license a tract 
entitled The Sandy Foundation Shaken, he sent word 
to his father, " My prison shall be my grave before I 



will budge a jot; for I owe my conscience to no 
mortal man." In the Tower he wrote, No Croea, No 
Crown, the most widely read of all his works. He 
said, in a letter to the secretaiy of state, " What if 
I differ from some religious apprehensions? Am I 
therefore incompatible with human societies? I 
know not any unfit for political society, but those 
who maintain principles subversive of industry, 
justice, fidelity, and obedience." " It ought to 
satisfy the most rabid sectarian that he can forbid 
his rival a share of heaven, without also banishing 
him from the earth." These views he maintained 
in his after-life, before kings and people, and de- 
fended them in speeches before the House of C!om- 
mons and by his pen. He told Dr. Stillingfleet, 
sent by the king to endeavor to change his judgment, 
" whoever was in the wrong, those who used force 
for religion never could be in the right." He was 
released from the Tower by the king, through the 
intercession of the duke of York. 

On Aug. 14, 1670, on going to the meeting at 
Grace-church Street, London, he found the house 
guarded by a band of soldiers. Not permitted to 
enter, the Friends gathered about the door in silence, 
and held their meeting in the street. Penn preached , 
but was soon arrested by the constables, together 
with William Mead. Penn's bold assertion of the 
liberties of an Englishman, and the noble constancy 
of his jury in acquitting him against all the threats 
of the court, have made this trial ever memorable. 
Within three months he was again imprisoned for 
preaching. He traveled in Holland and Grermany, 
preaching fidelity to the light of Christ in the soul; 
and with his courtly breeding (speaking also Dutch, 
German, French, and Italian) he mingled with the 
highest orders of society as well as with the 
lowly. The princess-palatine of the Rhine, grand- 
daughter of James I., sought his society, and con- 
fided to him the story of her religious conflicts and 
experiences. 

From early years Penn had nourished dreams of 
a home for the oppressed in the wilds of America. 
Becoming connected with New Jersey, and one of 
the proprietors of East Jersey, he drew up liberal 
laws for the province, and many Friends migrated 
thither. In 1681 he obtained from Charles II. a 
grant of the lands now constituting the states of 
Pennsylvania and Delaware, in satisfaction of a 
claim of his father's against the crown for sixteen 
thousand pounds, and became the greatest land- 
owner in the world. The king insisted on prefixing 
^* Penn " to the name of the principality, against 
Penn's protest. Here he had opportunity for his 
** holy experiment." He granted perfect toleration 
and the fullest liberty consistent with order; he 
treated the Indians with justice and generosity; and 
under his government ihe province grew rapidly, 
and flourished. He spent a great part of his laige 
estates in England and Irelimd for the aid of the 
settlers — ^in fact, thirty thousand pounds more, he 
says, than he ever got from the province; and yet, 
with an excess of liberality, he refused to accept 
an impost on exports and imports which the Assem- 
bly voted him. He found it diflicult to collect the 
moderate annual quit-rente, which as feudal pro- 
prietor he was obliged to exact, and through the 
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frauds of his steward he became for a time impover- 
iahed. But he recovered himself, and his second 
wife was an excellent manager. He made two visits 
(1682-^; 1699-1701) to his American possessions, 
but felt it his duty to live at the court of James II., 
interceding with the king for the release of all victims 
of religious or political persecution. This he did 
with great effect. The king, to whose special care 
he had been entrusted by the dying admiral, was 
his faithful friend, and sometimes attended his 
meetings, and listened to his preaching. Penn did 
not conceal from him his liberal political views, but 
labored openly for the election to Pariiament of the 
republican Algernon Sidney. On the accession of 
William of Orange, Penn was chazged with being 
a papist, and plotting for the return of the Stuarts, 
for which he was several times arrested, and once 
thrown into prison. He succeeded at length in es- 
tablishing his innocence, and was made a welcome 
visitor at their courts by William and Mary, and 
afterward Queen Anne, liius enjoying the personal 
friendship of five sovereigns of Great Britain. Six 
years before his death he was attacked with an apo- 
plectic disease, by which his mind was impaired, 
but not the sweetness of his temper, nor the joy of 
spiritual communion with his Lord. " Clouds lay 
upon his understanding,^ sajrs Cope: " but the sun 
shone on his eternal prospects, and tne long evening 
sky was clear and full of light." 

He was twice married: 1. Gulielma Maria 
Springatt (1672-1693-94), who bore him three sons 
and four daughters; 2. Hannah Callowhill (1695- 
1696), who survived him, dying in 1726. She bore 
him two daughters and four sons. As an author 
Penn appears as a defender of the views of Fox and 
Barclay, a writer of sententious ethical precepts, an 
opponent of judicial oaths, an advocate of a Congress 
of Nations for the settlement of international dis- 
putes, and a champion of complete and universal 
religious liberty. Many of his books and pamphlets 
were translated into German, French, Dutch, and 
Welsh. Among the more important of them are, 
TnUh ExdUed (a defense of C^iakerism, 1668); No 
Cro88, No Crown (1670); The People's Ancient and 
Jud Libertiea asaerted (1670); A Caveat Against 
Popery (1670); A Ouide Miataken (against J. Clap- 
ham's A Guide to True ReUgion, 1670); The Great 
Case of Liberty ofConscienGe once more briefly debated, 
etc. (1670); A TreaHae on Oaths (1675); England's 
Present Interest discovered, vnth Honour to the Princes, 
and Safety to the Kingdom (1675); The Continued Cry 
of the Oppressed for Justice (1675); A Letter to the 
Churches of Jesus throughout the World, A Call or 
Summons to Christendom (1677); A Persuasion to 
Moderation (1686); Good Advice to the Church of 
England, and Catholic and Protestant Dissenters, for 
the AholUion of the Penal Laws and Faets (1687); 
A Key (elucidating the peculiar tenets and features 
of Quakerism) ; The New Athenians no Noble Bereans 
(1692); An Essay towards the Present and Future 
Peace of Europe ly the Establishment of a European 
Diet, Parliament, or Estates (1693); Fruits of Solitude 
(16GK3); Travds in Holland and Germany, anno 
1677 (1694); PrimiHve Christianity Revived (1696); 
The Quaker a Chrietian (1698). An edition of his 
Works, with L^e by Joseph Beesei appeared in 2 



vols. (London, 1726), and his Select Works, ed. J. 
FotheigiU (1771); in 5 vols. (1782) and 3 vols. (1825). 

W. J. BiANNt. 
Bduogbavbt: TImi prinoip«l aouroei of knowtedte are 
Penn's Journal; the publioationa of the Hktorical Sodety 
of Peonflylvania, vols. i.-iz.; and the life by Bene in the 
Work$t ut sup. A good list of leBoer authoritiee and eeo- 
ondaiy materiala » given at the end of the sketch in 
DNB, zlxv. 311-319. Consult: Mn. C. Qiant (a de- 
scendant), Qualur and Courtier. The Lift and Work 
of W. Penn, London and New York, 1006; J. ManiUac. 
2 vols.. Paris. 1791; T. Oarkson. 2 vols., London, 1813; 
M. L. Weems, Philadelphia, 1835; E. Lew», Philadelphia, 
1837; W. H. Dixon, London, 1856, new issue, New York, 
1906; S. M. Janney, Philadelphia, 1852; J. Sparks, Amerv- 
can Biography, vol. zii., Boston, 1852; C. Vinoens, Paris, 
1877; T. P. Cope, Paeaagee from the Life and WriHnge of 
WHUam Penn, Philadelphia, 1882; W. J. Mann, Reading. 
1882(inOennan); J. Stoughton. London, 1882; B.Rhodes. 
Three Apoetlee of Quakeriem, London, 1885; W. J. Buck, 
WtUiam Pennin America, Philadelphia, 1888; F. E. Oooke, 
London, 1899; A. C. Buell, WiUiam Penn ae the Founder 
of Two CommonweaUhe, New York. 1904; C. E. Hewitt, 
Spirit of Perm, ib. 1909. The BriOeh Mueeum Catalogue 
gives about ten pages to works by and on William Penn. 

PENOLOGY. See Prison Rbform. 

PENRY (AP-HENRY), JOHN: English Puritan 
and separatist; b. in the parish of Llangamaich, 
northern Brecknockshirey Wales, 1659; hanged in 
London May 29, 1593. He studied at Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, and at St. Alban's Hall, Oxford (B.A., 
Cambridge, 1584; M.A., Oxford, 1586). He is said 
to have been brought up a Roman Catholic, but 
became an extreme Puritan at Cambridge; preached 
there and at Oxford with fervor and acceptance, 
although it is doubtful if he ever took orders. In 
1587 he published at Oxford a plea for the better 
preaching of the Gospel in Wales; he criticised un- 
sparingly the non-residence and incompetency of 
the clergy and other abuses, was brought before 
the high commission court in consequence, and 
suffered an imprisonment of a few days. In 1588 
he was at Moulsey, Surrey, connected with the 
surreptitious press from which the Marprelate 
tracts were issued. When the press was seized by 
the authorities at Manchester in Aug., 1589, he 
escaped to Scotland, was well received and protected 
by the clergy there, and remained till Sept., 1592, 
maintaining his attacks on the bishofM. Returning 
to London he joined Johnson and Greenwood's 
congregation of separatists; was arrested as a sus- 
picious character in Mar., 1593, brought to trial 
in May on a charge of inciting a rebellion, was found 
guilty on somewhat forced testimony, and executed 
at St. Thomas-arWatering, Surrey. It is admitted 
that he was the chief agent in publiahing the Mar- 
prelate tracts, and it is held by many that he was 
their principal author [though this distinction seems 
rather to belong to Henry Barrow (q.v.) a. h. n.]. 
His acknowledged writings are very similar in tone 
and manner. 

Bibuoorapht: Besides the literature on the Marprelate 
Tracts (q.v.). consult: J. Waddington, John Penry the 
Pilgrim Martyr, London, 1864; C. H. and T. Oooper, 
Athena CantoMgieneee, ii. 164-158, London. 1861; H. M. 
Dexter, Congregationaliem of the Laet Three Hundred 
Yeare, pp. 246-262. New York, 1880; DNB, xliv. 346-^60. 

PBHTATBUCH. See Hjdxatkuch. 

PEHTECOST: The name of two feasts, one 
Jewish and the other Christkn, so called from tbeir 
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observance fifty days after the ofifering of the first 
sheaves and after Easter respectively. 

L Jewish: For the ancient Israelites Pentecost 
was the second of their three pilgrimage festivals, 
and formed a religious close for the harvest time, 
BO that it was called '' the feast of harvest '' in Ex. 
xxiii. 16. More often, however, it was termed " the 
feast of weeks " (Ex. xxxiv. 22; Deut. xvi. 10), 
since seven weeks were counted from the solemn 
act of the opening of the harvest, the ofifering of the 
first sheaves, to the closing festival of thanksgiving. 
Like the ofiTering of the first sheaves, this harvest 
festival, fifty days later, was to be held on the mor- 
row after the Sabbath (Lev. xxiii. 11, lS-16), and 
consequently on the first day of the week. In 
Josephus' time, the ofifering of the first sheaves was 
fixed on the sixteenth day of Nisan; at a later 
period Pentecost was observed on the sixth of 
Siwan, regardless of the day of the week. 

In Ex. xxiii. 16-17 (cf. Ex. xxxiv. 22-23) Pen- 
tecost was counted among the three principal feasts 
on which every male must come to the place of 
worship. It was a joyful festival in which the poor, 
the Levites, and the strangers were not forgotten. 
A more definite idea of the celebration is gained 
from the regulations in Lev. xxiii. 15-21; Num. 
xxviii. 26-31. One of the principal ofiferihgs was 
that of two loaves, made of fine flour and leavened. 
This bread must be ofifered from "your habita- 
tions " (Lev. xxiii. 17), i.e., from grain grown on 
the sacrificer's own land, since it was a symbolic 
ofifering of the whole commimity, like that of the 
first sheaves. Besides the bread, there was to be a 
burnt ofifering of seven lambs, one bullock, and two 
rams, as an accompaniment to the meat and drink 
ofiferings. One kid was also to be sacrificed as a sin 
ofifering, and two lambs as peace ofiferings; these 
latter were to be waved like the bread, and, like 
this leavened bread, did not belong to the altar, 
but to the priests. 

Besides these sacrifices of the whole community, 
individuals brought voluntary offerings according 
to the size of their harvest (Deut. xvi. 10). The 
day was to be marked by Sq^bbath rest and festive 
assemblies (Lev. xxiii. 21; Num. xxviii. 26; Deut. 
xvi. 11). In later times, since the date of the Pass- 
over, upon which that of Pentecost depended, could 
be known only after the appearance of the new 
moon, and as the news of this could not always 
reach the distant diaspora in time, a second holiday 
was added, so that all should celebrate at least one 
day in common. 

Pentecost, which is mentioned only once in the 
historical books (II Chron. viii. 13), was originally 
an agrarian festival, a thanksgiving for the comple- 
tion of the harvest. At a later period, however, a 
historical basb was ascribed to it. In /u5»{ee8, vi. 17 
sqq., Noah is conmianded to observe the feast as a 
memorial of the covenant made with him after the 
flood. A theory formed in Talmudic times, which 
was accepted by Maimonides (Moreh Ndmkim, iii. 
43) and gained general recognition, was that Pente- 
cost was a memorial feast of the giving of the law 
on Sinai. (C. von Orelli.) 

XL Christian: Pentecost, the fiftieth day after 
Easter, is the third great annual Christian festival 



and the last in the cycle of the festivals associated 
with our Lord. It appears to be not only essen- 
tially connected with the Hebrew feast of first- 
fruits by the historical event recorded in Acts ii., 
but the Christian festival of thanksgiving for the 
first-fruits of the Spirit also corresponds to the 
Jewish festival of the first-fruits of nature (Rom. 
viii. 23), a view advanced as early as Augustine. 
In Christian literature the name Pentecost orig- 
inally signified the whole period of fifty days from 
the first Easter to the outpouring of the Holy Ghost, 
and was so imderstood by Tertullian, Origen, Basil 
the Great, the Apostolic Constitutions, the Ordo 
Romanu8, and other sources. During this time fast- 
ing was forbidden, prayer was ofifered standing, the 
theaters were closed and games were suspended in 
the circus, the book of Acts was read in the liturgy, 
and the Hallelujah was frequently sung. 

The name Pentecost was first used in its re- 
stricted sense of the closing day of the fifty days' 
festival in the canons of the Council of Elvira, in 
305, where the occasional custom of celebrating the 
feast of Pentecost on Ascension Day, the fortieth 
day after Easter, was forbidden as heretical. At 
an early date the feast oi Pentecost became one of 
the most important in the calendar. Its vigfl was 
soon observed with fasting, and became a favorite 
time for the administration of baptism. In like 
maimer the entire octave of Pentecost came to be 
honored much as was the octave of Easter; but 
from the eighth century, in order to limit the num- 
ber of holidays, this celebration was often abridged, 
so that it first ended on Thursday, then on Wednes- 
day, and was finally confined to three dasrs. In 
the Anglican and Lutheran Churches only the Mon- 
day and Tuesday in Whitsun Week are now ob- 
served. The name Whitsunday, frequently applied 
to Pentecost, is derived from the custom of wearing 
white garments at this festival. (O. ZdCKLERf.) 

Bibuoobapht: Add to the pertinent b'terature for I. given 
under KAerrmB, Fbasts and Fbbtxyals, and PAflsovBR. 
F. Hitiig. Odem und PAfHf^en, Heidelbeiv, 1837; C. C. 
W. F. BAhr, Symbolik dea fnoaaiacKen CvAum, iii. 613 sqq.. 
046 sqq., Heidelbeis, 1839; Vigouroux. Dietionnaire, fasc. 
xxxi.. ools. 119-123; JB, ix. 692-^606; DB, iii. 739-742; 
BB, iu. 3649^53 (these deal also with the feast in the N. 
T.). For n.: Bingham. Orioinea, XI., vi. 7, XIV.. iu. 
3. and especially XX., vi.; J. C. W. Augusti. DenkwiiTdiO' 
keUen, u. 343 sqq., 384-^85. Leipsio, 1818; J. E. Riddle, 
Manwd of Chrutian AntiquUiea, pp. 679 sqq., London, 
1843; H. E. F. Guerioke, Lehrbuch der chriatliek-kinhUchen 
Arehdologie, pp. 190-196. Leipeic, 1847; N. Nilles, KaUfir 
darium manuaU, ii. 279-280. 431-432. Innsbruck, 1897; 
K. A. H. KeUner, Heortologie, pp. 72-76, Freibuxg, 1901. 

PENTECOST, GEORGE FREDERICK: Pres- 
byterian; b. at Albion, 111., Sept. 23, 1841. He was 
educated at Georgetown College, Georgetown, Ky., 
leaving college in 1862, before taking his degree, 
entering the Eighth Kentucky (Union) Cavalry as 
chaplain, and leaving the service in 1864 with the 
rank of captain. In 1864 he entered the Baptist 
ministry, and held pastorates at Greencastle, Ind. 
(1864-66), Evansville, Ind. (1866-67), Covington, 
Ky. (1867-68), Hanson Place Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (1868-71), and Warren Avenue 
Baptist Church, Boston (1871-77); he was engaged 
in evangelistic work (1877-81), and in 1881 became 
pastor of Tompkins Avenue Congregational Chureh, 
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Brooklyn, where he remained until 1887. He was 
then engaged in evangelistic work in Scotland in 
1887-88 and as a missionary to English-speaking 
Brahmans in India in 1889-91; was minister of 
Maiylebone Church, London, until 1897; was pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church, Yonkers, 
N. Y. (1897-1902); and since 1902 has resumed 
evangelistic services. He became a member of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions in 1884, and in 1902-04 was a special com- 
missioner of that oiganization to the Philippines, 
China, Japan, and Korea. In theology he is a con- 
servative Evangelical, and, besides his work as edi- 
tor of Words and Weapons for Christian Workers, 
has written: The Angel in the Marble (Boston, 
1876); In the Volume of the Book: or. The Profit 
and Pleasure of Bible Study (New York, 1876); A 
South Window: or, Keep Yourselves in the Love of 
God (1876); Bible StudUs (10 vols.. New York, 
1880-n89); Out of Egypt: Bible Readings on the 
Book of Exodus (London, 1884); Birth and Boy- 
hood of Jesus (New York, 1896); Orace Abounding 
in the Forgiveness of Sins (1896) ; Systematic Benefi- 
cence (1897); Precious Truths (1898); The Coming 
of Age of America (Yonkers, N. Y., 1898); and 
Protestantism in the Philippines (Manila, 1903). 

PENTECOSTAL CHX7RCH OF THE NAZARBNE: 

A body formed in 1907-08 by the union of several 
organizations of churches holding to the doctrine of 
entire sanctification as a work of grace distinct from 
and subsequent to justification. Independent holi- 
ness churches in New England associated them- 
selves together as early as 1890. Subsequently a 
similar association was formed in New York and 
these were imited in 1897 under the name " Asso- 
ciation of Pentecostal Churches of America." In 
1895 a body called ''The Church of the Nazar 
rene " was organized in Los Angeles, Cal. This, 
with similar congregations, resulted in an associa- 
tion. In 1906, a delegation from the Eastern body 
attended a general assembly of the Church of the 
Nazarene in Los Angeles to propose the union of 
the two bodies. The general assembly, finding that 
the Church of the Nazarene and the Pentecostal 
Churches were '* at one in doctrine, basis of church 
membership, general superintendency, basis of 
ownership of church property," and as to '' Scrip- 
tural holiness," adopted resolutions in favor of the 
union of the two bodies. The meiging was accom- 
plished at Chicago, HI., in Oct., 1907, and a manual 
adopted. There was a further imion, in Oct., 1908, 
at Pilot Point, Texas, with the Holiness Chiuich of 
Christ, a Southern body composed of churches in 
various southwestern States, some of which were 
organized as early as 1888. At the time of union 
this organization had about 100 churches, the other 
having about 130. 

The manual contains a statement of belief in 
eight items, assent to which is required as a basis 
of church membership: the Trinity, the divinely 
inspired Bible, the faU of man, the eternal loss of 
the finally impenitent, the atonement of Christ, the 
entire sanctification of believers by faith subse- 
quently to justification, the witness of the Spirit 
to jus^cation and sanctification, the return of the 



Lord, and the resurrection and final judgment 
General rules, similar to those formulated by John 
Wesley, are set forth for the conduct of members. 
A chapter on special advices declares against the 
use of spirituous and fermented drinks and tobacco 
and membership in secret societies. 

The polity provides for a general assembly and 
district assemblies. The general assembly elects 
general superintendents to hold office in the in- 
terim. They are to preside over the general assem- 
bly and over the district assemblies, arrange the 
assembly districts, ordain elders, appoint evangel- 
ists, and have general chaige of the work of the 
Chiirch. Licensed preachers, after having served 
as pastors, may be elected to elder's orders by dis- 
trict assemblies. Church boards arrange with min- 
isters directly for the pastoral relation. 

The Church has foreign missions in India^ Japan, 
Cape Verde Islands, and Mexico, and home missions 
in various parts of the United States. It has a col- 
legiate institute at North Scituate, R. I., doing pre- 
paratory work and giving theological training, the 
Deets Pacific Bible College, at Los Angeles, Cal., 
for Bible training, and a Bible Institute and Train- 
ing School, at Pilot Point, Tex. It recommends to 
the patronage of its people the Texas Holiness Uni- 
versity, Peniel, Tex., and the Arkansas Holiness 
College, Vilonia, Ark. As official organs of the 
church the Nazarene Messenger, Los Angeles, Cal., 
the Beulah Christian, Providence, R. I., and the 
Holiness Evangel, Pilot Point, Tex., are recognized. 
There were reported at the close of 1908, 575 min- 
isters, 230 churches, and 12,000 members. 

H. K. Carroll. 

PENTm, HERBERT: Church of England; b. at 
London Jan. 31, 1873. He received his education 
at Weymouth College (B.A., 1898; M.A., 1901); 
was made deacon in 1896 and priest in 1897; was 
curate of Chilvers-Coton, Nuneaton, 1896-99, and 
of Stratford-on-Avon, 1899-1901; and has been 
vicar of Milton Abbey, Dorset, since 1901. He be- 
came fellow of the Royal Historical Society, 1895, 
and of the Society of Antiquarians of Scotland, 
1904, and is a member of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
He is the founder of the International Society for 
Promoting the Study of the Apocrypha, has been 
its warden since its inception (1905), and is inter- 
ested in antiquarian matters, having lectured on 
the subject extensively. His theological position is 
that of a loyal but liberal-minded member of the 
Anglican Church, in fiill sympathy with reasonable 
but reverent, as opposed to rationalistic, criticism. 
He has edited or written: The First Book of the 
Acts (London, 1904); Deutero-Canonica (1905-06); 
Memorials of Old Dorset (1907); The Book of Judith 
(1908); Devotions from the Apocrypha (1909); Read- 
ings from the Apocrypha in Japanese (1910), and 
other works dealing with antiquarian subjects. He 
is general editor of Apocrypha in English lAterature, 
and of the Apocrypha in English and Foreign Drama 
Series; and editor, since 1907, of the IntemaHonal 
Journal of Apocrypha, 

PEPPER, GEORGE DANA BOARDMAH: Bap- 
tist; b. at Ware, Mass., Feb. 5, 1833. He was edu- 
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cated at Amherst (A.B., 1857) and Newton Theo- 
logical Institution (1860). In 1860 he was ordained 
to the ministiy of his denomination; was pastor 
of the First Baptist Church, Watenrille, Me. (1860- 
1865); professor of ecclesiastical histoiy at Newton 
Theological Institution until 1867, and of qrstematic 
theology at Croser Theological Seminary (1868-82), 
and president of Colby University (1882^9). In 
1889 he resigned on account of failing health, and 
spent the next three years chiefly in travel; he was 
professor of Biblical literature at Colby University 
(1892-1900), and retired in 1900. He has written 
OuUines of Theology (Upland, Pa., 1873). 

PERiBA. 

Varied Use of Term (| 1). 
Inbabitants in Ewly Period (S 2). 
' Eariy Histoiy; Roada aad Oitiea (| 8). 
Jewish Penea (| 4). 
NoD-Jewish Penea (f 6). 

Persea is the Greek form for the Hebrew expres- 
sion " (the land) beyond the Jordan." Inasmuch 
as the Hebrew expression took form west of the 
Jordan, it follows that the region referred to lay 
east of the river. The Greek word Peraia as first 
found in Polybius and Strabo is applied to the 
coast regions of Asia Minor; Josephus introduced 
it into Palestine and applied it to that part of the 
r^on east of the Jordan which was 

z. Varied inhabited by Jews. Eusebius used the 

Use of word in a more general way. The New- 

Tenn. Testament reproduction of the Septuar 

gint rendering of the Hebrew " beyond 

the Jordan " (liaik iii. 8; Matt. iv. 25) refers to 

the more limited r^on. This article, however, 

deals with the larger area connoted by the word, 

vis., that from the Yarmuk to the boundaries of the 

Moabites in the district of Heshbon, a region closely 

connected with Hebrew histoiy from the period of 

the settlement until the conquest by the Asefyrians, 

and again in Maccabean times. For the natural 

features of the country see Palestine, II., § 12. 

The name usually applied in the Old Testament 
is Gilead, originally belonging to a place and a 
mountain and then extended to the district. 
As given to a city, Gilead is found in Judges 
X. 17; Hos. vi. 8, xii. 11, for which the Septuagint 
sometimes uses Gilgal, located by Burekhardt 
at Jal'ad or Jal'ud three houre south of the Jab- 
bok. The mountain of the name is probably the 
modem Jebel Jal'ad, on the northern 
2. Inhabi- declivity of which the ruins are situated. 

tanti in Probably Gen. xxxi. has reference to 
Early this mountain as the boundary between 

Period. Jacob (Israel) and Laban (Aram), and 
Gilead is taken as compounded of the 
two Hebrew (and Aramaic) words for " stone-heap " 
and " witness," a popular etymology. The mention 
in Cant. iv. 1, vi. 5, implies that the mountain was 
used as a pasture land for goats. In the Old Testa- 
ment Gil^, meaning a r^on, is used in widely 
different senses. It may designate the entire land 
east of the Jordan (Qen. xxxvii. 25; Josh. xxii. 9; 
n Kings X. 33; Amos i. 3); sometimes a distinc- 
tion is made between Gilead and Bashan (Josh, 
xiii. 11; II Kings x. 33), and a third district is 



sometimes added, vis. Jaaer (II Sam. xxiv. 6). At 
the entrance of the Hebrews this region was inhab- 
ited by the Ammonites, while immisdiately north 
of them dwelt Aramean tribes. Schumacher's dis- 
covery in the year 1900 of Bet Rihab, doubtless the 
Beth-rehob of II Sam. x. 6-^, makes probable that 
Aram Zobah is to be sought east of the Jordan and 
in the eastern part of Gilead, a fact which explains 
the campaigns of both Saul and David. From 
II Sam. X. 6, it is likely that the Land of Tob (cf . 
Judges xL 3, 5) is to be placed in this region. That 
Gilead was anciently thickly inhabited by Arameans 
is clear. The " people of the east " of Gen. xxix. 
1 must have been Arameans (cf. Gen. xxxi.). The 
Israelitic tribes settled here were Manasseh and 
Gad. The family of Jair (q.v.) had the northern 
part, that near ^e Jabbok; the family of Machir 
was settled southward of Jair, but probably at a 
later time owing to the campaign of Saul. These 
two families seem to compose the half-tribe of Ma- 
nasseh which inhabited Gilead, the rest of the Ma- 
nassites dwelling in Aigob and Bashan, and the 
family of MacMr was doubtless the leading one 
(Josh. xvii. 1). The southern part of Gilead was in- 
habited by Gad (a tribe which in the genealogical 
scheme is not accredited with full blood but is de- 
rived from Zilpah the maid of Leah, Gen. xxx. 10). 
This is corroborated by the Moabite Stone (q.v.): 
" And the men of Gad occupied the land of Ataroth 
from of old, and the king of Israel built Ataroth for 
himself." The possessions of Gad were not dearly 
defined, especially toward the south, where those 
of Reuben joined them. II Sam. xxiv. 5 uses the 
order Gad, Jaser, Gilead, as though Gad was on 
the extreme south; elsewhere the Jabbok is the 
northern boundary of Gad (Deut. iii. 16), while Man 
hanaim is also said to be the boundaiy between 
Manasseh and Gad (Josh. xiii. 24-27). According 
to the delimitation indicated in Josh. xiii. 24-27, 
30-31, the laiger part of Gilead belonged to Gad, 
and in Judges v. 17 Gilead is used for Gad, while 
according to verse 14 Machir (Manasseh) had not 
settled in Gilead. In I Sam. xiii. 7 Gad and Gilead 
designate the r^on east of the Jordan, in Num. 
xxxii. 26 Gilead is the land of Reuben and Gad (cf . 
Deut. iii. 12). So that Jair and Machir inhabited 
the northern half of Gilead, and Reuben and Gad 
the southern half. 

According to the preceding, therefore, Gileadi 
properly the name of a region (not of a tribe), de- 
notes the districts of el-Belka (south of the Nahr 
el-Zerka) and 'Ajlun (northward to the Yarmiik). 
In early Hebrew times the name Gad was applied 
to the southern part; Josh. xiii. 24-27 deals with the 
f rontiera of the tribe Gad. Gilead was celebrated for 
its pasturage (Mic. vii. 14) and for its balsam (Jer. 
viii. 22). For Gilead Israel was often compelled to 
give battle. On the south dwelt the 
3. Early Moabites, on the east the Ammonites, 
History; and on the northeast the Arameans. 
Roads and The conquests of Saul and David en- 
Cities, sured the possession to Israel for a long 
period. Between 900 and 780 B.C. it was 
often in the hands of the S3rrians; Jeroboam recon- 
quered it, but in 733 b.c. it was taken by the Assyr- 
ians, though in post-exilic times Jews formed a part 
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of the population. Of the roadB in Gilead not much 
can yet be said. From Edrei (see Babbak) there 
went a road to the Jordan; from EI-Muzeirib, the 
old Astaroth, one led to the west shore of the Sea of 
Tiberias; two roads from north to south follow in 
part the watersheds. Of the cities but little is 
known. Concerning Camon (Judges x. 5) see Jaib. 
Of Jabesh (I Sam. xi.) no certain traces have yet 
been found. Thisbe, the home of Elijah, is prob- 
ably to be located at the ruins of Lisdib south of 
the Wadi Yabis, near which is a hill which bears his 
name, while the wadi itself sometimes has his name. 
The name Mahanaim (Josh. xiii. 26) is perhaps 
preserved in the village Mihne, an hour north 
of Listib. Complete uncertainty attaches to the 
site of Mispeh, the home of Jephthah and an 
ancient sanctuaiy (Judges xi. 11). Judas liac- 
cabseus captured and burned it about 164. De- 
pending upon Gen. xxxi. 40, xxxu. 2-3, it has 
been sought north of Mahanaim; it has also been 
identified with Hamath-mizpeh in Gad (Josh. xiii. 
26) and with the Levitical city of Ramoth in Gilead 
(Josh. xxi. 38). Schumacher discovered a Ma^fa 
northwest of Jerash, a name which reproduces the 
Hebrew name. In the neighborhood a Ramath is 
to be placed (Josh. xiii. 26) which is to be differen- 
tiated from the Ramah of II Kings viii. 29 and the 
Ramoth-gilead of I Kings iv. 13. Eusebius placed 
it fifteen Roman miles west of Philadelphia (Rab- 
bath Ammon), but in all probability mistakenly. 
The Zaphon of Josh. xiii. 27 is explained in the Tal- 
mud by *Amato, the modem Tell 'Amate, not far 
from the Jordan. Succoth (Gen. xxxiii. 27) is given 
in the Talmud as Tar*ala, which corresponds to the 
modem Tell Deir Alia on the lower Nahr el-Zerka. 
The site of Penuel (Gen. xxxii. 31) is uncertain. 
Jogbehah (Judges vii. 11) is foimd in the ruins of 
Ajbeihat near the sources of the Zerka. The Amor- 
itic city of Jaazer (Nmn. xxi. 32), later belonging 
to Gad (Josh. xiii. 26), and in a region noted for 
its wine (Isa. xvi. 8-9), is located by Eusebius ten 
Roman miles west from Philadelphia and fifteen 
. from Heshbon on a brook flowing into the Jordan, 
possibly the modem Khirbet iar. 

The second period of the attachment of this re- 
gion to the Hebrews was brought about through 
the Maccabees. At the beginning, according to 
I Mace. V. 9-54, Judas removed the Jews then living 
in Gilead to Judea as his brother Simon did with 
those living in Galilee, and no thought was then 
entertained of permanent conquest of trans-Jor- 

danic territory. Fifty years later John 

4. Jewish Hyrcanus conquered Medaba in the 

Pemu old Moabitic region, and Alexander 

Jannseus determined to add Gilead to 
his realm. The control of the Seleuddse had been 
loosened, and the land was partly in control of 
Greek cities like Gadara, Pella, etc., and partly imder 
remnants of the Moabites and Ammonites, while 
other parts were attached to the realm of Demetrius 
of Gamala and Theodore of Amathus. In numerous 
campaigns Alexander Jannaus succeeded in sub- 
duing ^ whole district, except Philadelphia, and 
judaized it (see HASMONaAKs). But when in 63 
B.C. Pompey " freed " laxge portions of Syria from 
Jewish dominions, they reverted to their old relig- 



ious preferences. But the region of Persea after the 
time of Pompey remained attached to the Jewish 
realm (for its area and boundaries at that time cf . 
Joeephus, Wars, III., iii. 3). The eastem boimdary 
is closely fixed by Joeephus (Ant., XX., i 1), who 
relates that there was a strife between the Jews of 
Persea and the Philadelphians over the boimdary of 
Mia, identified in the OnonuuHcon as Zia, fifteen 
Roman miles west of Philadelphia. 

The rest of Penea fell to the " free " cities, prob- 
ably united with the permission of Pompey to the 
Decapolis. In this region were Gadiura, Abila, 
Pella, Dium, Gerasa, and Philadelphia. For Phila^ 
delphia see AMMONrrES. Gadara is the modem 
Mukeis, an hour south of the hot springs in the 
valley of the Yarmuk, on an elevated ridge. 
According to its coins, its era was reckoned from the 
time of Pompey, 64-63 B.C. About 
5. Non- 30 B.C. Augustus granted it to Herod, 
Jewish at whose death it regained its inde- 
Perasa. pendence under Roman protection. It 
controlled the district north to Hippo, 
and that northwest to Tiberias and Scythopolis, 
thus touching the Sea of Galilee. Gerasa corre- 
sponds to the modem Jerash, the ruins of which 
comprise a heathen temple, two theaters, a basilica, 
a mausoleum, etc. Abila is given in an inscription 
of the time of Hadrian as belonging to the Decapolis 
{CIG, no. 4501). Pella is placed by the Onomastican 
six Roman miles from Jabesh, and is possibly indi- 
cated by the ruins of Tabakat Fahil, the name given 
to it in the Talmud. Pella seems to have taken its 
name from the Macedonian Pella; it was the refuge 
of the Christians of Jerusalem during the siege of 
that city. Dium is located by Ptolemy to the east 
of Pella. Gadara, metropolis of Jewish Penea (Jo- 
sephus, TFor, IV., vii. 3) is the modem al-Salt. Tell 
'Amate on the Jordan marks the site of the old 
fortress Amathus taken by Alexander Janmeus. The 
noteworthy ruins ' Arak al-Emir in the upper Wadi al- 
^ mark the site of the fortress of the Hyrcanus whose 
doings are related in Josephus, Ant,, XII., iv. 1 1 . At 
the foot of the highlands of Jericho is Tell Nimrin, 
which corresponds to Beth-nimrah of Num. xxxii. 36. 
Tell al-Rameh is the Bethramphtha of Josephus, 
the Beth-Haram of Josh. xiii. 27, and the Beth-haran 
of Num. xxxii. 36. (H. Guthe.) 

Bibuograpbt: A. Relaad, PalaaUna, pp. 103 aqq., Utrecht, 
1714; A. Neubaoer, La Oiographie de Talmudf Paris, 
1868; S. Kerrill. Bad of the Jordan, London. 1881; L. 
Oliphant, The Land of CHlead, New York, 1881; C. R. 
Conder, Heth and Moab, London, 1883; idem. The Sur- 
vey ofBadem PaleaHne, vol. i., ib. 1889; O. Sohumacber, 
Acroaa the Jordan, ib. 1886 (contains Q. Le Strange, A 
Ride throvgh 'Aflun and the Belka during the Autumn of 
1S84); idem, Petto, ib. 1888; idem, Abiia of the Deoap- 
olie, ib. 1889; idem. Northern 'A;7im, ib. 1890; idem, in 
ZDPV, xviu., 1895, zxiv., 1901; Sohflrer, OeeckichU, vols. 
iM ii.. Enc. tranal., I., i., II., i.; 0. Qermont^anneau, 
Etudee tfarchSologie orieniale, pp. 139 sqq., Paris, 1897; 
DB, iii. 743-744; EB, ii. 1729; JE, ix. 596. 

PERATiB. See Oran^ES. 

PERCIVAL, JOHN: Church of Eng^d bishop 
of Hereford; b. at Brough (36 m. 8.e. of Gariisle), 
Westmoreland, Sept. 27, 1834. He was educated 
at Queen's College, Oxford (B.A., 1858; fellow, 
1858-63); was ordered deacon in 1860 and ordained 
priest in the fdlowing year; was headmaster of 
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Qifton College (1862-78), president of Trinity 
College, Oxford (1878-87); and headmaster of 
Rugby School (1887-95); examining chaplain to 
the bishop of Exeter (186^-82), and to the bishop 
of London (1884-86); prebendary of Exeter (1871- 
1882); canon of Bristol (1882-87); select preacher 
at Oxford in 1882 and 1888. In 1895 he was con- 
secrated bishop of Hereford. 

PEREIRA D£ FIGUEIREDO, ANTONIO: B. at 
Magao (85 m. n.e. of Lisbon) Feb. 14, 1725; d. at 
Lisbon Aug. 14, 1797. He was educated by the 
Jesuits at Villa-Vioosa, and entered the society of 
the Fathers of the Oratoxy; he devoted himself to 
art and literature, and attracted much attention by 
his Exercicio8 da lingua Laiina e Portugueza (Lis- 
bon, 1751-^52) and his Novo mdhodo da grammaHca 
Latina (1752-53). In the contest between Don 
Jo24 I. and the ultramontanist party, he threw him- 
self with violence on the royal side; wrote Doc- 
trina veteria ecclencB (1765), TerUaHva thedogica 
(1766; French transl., Lyons, 1772; Eng. transl., 
JEpiacopal Rights and UUramantane Usurpaiiona, 
London, 1847). He was a protagonist of Pombal 
in his contention for the supremacy of the State 
over ecclesiastical persons and property; was ap- 
pointed a member of the board of censors, 1768; 
counselor of foreign affairs and war, 1769; retired 
from his order in the same year; became minister of 
public instruction, 1772; and soon after a member 
of the Portuguese Academy of Science, and dean in 
1792. Thelistof his works nimibers 169. He trans- 
lated the entire Bible into Portuguese with intro- 
duction and notes (23 vob., Lisbon, 1778-90). The 
translation is circulated by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society (London, 1819, 1821) and the Amer- 
ican Bible Society (New York, 1857). 
Bibuoorapht: J. C. F. Hoefer, NouioelU bioffraphie (finiraU, 

xxadx. 572, 46 vols.. Paris. 1852-66; KL, ix. 1805-07; 

LiohtenbeiKer. E3R, x. 455-456. 

PERFECTION: In the widest sense of the term, 
realization of the ideal harmony of the phenomenon 
with its ideal expression. Within the sphere of re- 
ligion and morality it is that purity and potency of 
divine fellowship and human activity which evokes 
the full approbation of the religious and moral con- 
science. At the same time, genuine perfection must 
be distinguished from the lower grade of subjection 
to the law, such as was possessed by Paul while still 
a Pharisee (Gal. i. 14; Phil. 11. 6). In Greek phi- 
losophy the Stoic system, followed here by Cicero, 
distinguished between the morality of the virtuous 
sage, who had attained perfection through the sup- 
pression of all passion, and the average morality 
practised by the masses. Rabbinical literature 
made a threefold ethical division into perfect, or- 
dinary, and deficient morality, the criterion being 
the degree in which each individual concerned ful- 
filled the law. Jewish concepts such as those just 
noted were carried over into the early Church, and 
a twofold standard of perfection arose, as is shown 
not only by the Didache, but also by the De opere 
et deemoaynia of Qyprian and the De offidia darir 
corum of Ambrose. The process was aided by the 
rise of monasticism, which came to be regarded as 
the type of perfection, with its exaltation of celi- 
bacy and asceticism. Augustine, on the other hand, 



m a in tai ne d that grace is necessary to perfection, 
and that, since sinlessness is impossible on earth, 
perfection can be realized only in the life to come. 

The typical medieval doctrine of perfection was 
developed by Thomas Aquinas (Summa, II., ii., 
quceatio 184). He accepted the distinction between 
" beginners, progressing, and perfect," and he de- 
limited earthly perfection as compared both with 
the perfection of God and that of those made per- 
fect. The highest perfection attainable by the 
" beginners " and those " progressing " is that 
which excludes both the mortal sins which oppose 
love of God, and also all that hinders the soul 
from turning entirely to God. Thus the condition 
of perfection was foimd in monasticism, although 
Thomas held that ascetic practises were only a means 
to an end. But while the laity can, and must, reach 
a certain stage of perfection, the highest is attained 
through a " spiritual augment." For the ofiScial 
teaching of the Roman Catholic Church see Per- 
fectionism. 

Protestantism, proceeding from the theory that 
ethical conduct is evidenced in love of one's neigh- 
bor, denied all value to asceticism and rejected the 
distinction between clerical and lay perfection, 
maintaining that it was equally possible of attain- 
ment by all (cf. Augabwrg Confeaaian, xxvii.). At 
the same time, Protestant dogmatic theologians 
emphasized the imperfection of the utmost holiness 
possible on earth, though with the rise of pietism 
was involved a marked tendency to seek absolute 
perfection. 

From the time of the primitive Church perfection 
and sinlessness have been identified (I John i. 9). 
The Gnostics, influenced by Platonic and Stoic phi- 
losophy, ascribed perfection to the Pneumatics (q.v.), 
and Anabaptists likewise claimed to be able to at- 
tain perfection. Similar views are held by many 
Methodists. While, however, the concept of per- 
fection is essential to Christian ethics (cf. Matt. v. 
48; Col. iii. 14), perfection and sinlessness are not 
to be equated (cf. I John iii. 6, 9 with i. 10). John, 
in the passages just noted, implies simply that sin- 
ful activity as such is not included in the regenei^ 
ated personality, even though the fleshly nature 
may still sin in defiance of the vital impulses of the 
child of God. Adherents of the teaching of perfec- 
tion are apt to take a superficial view which pas- 
sively measures perfection by the absence of faults, 
and neglects the active dischazige of virtuous obli- 
gations, these evils being intensified by a failure to 
recognize personal faults since such recognition 
would stultify the claims made to perfection. 

Perfection is not a imiversal Christian predicate, 
as is shown by Paul's distinction between children 
and perfect, between carnal and spiritual (I Cor. 
ii. 6, iii. 1, xiv. 20; Eph. iv. 13-14). Discipleship 
and its moral authentication are clearly differen- 
tiated by Christ himself (Matt. vii. 21 sqq., xxv. 
34 sqq.; John xv. 2 sqq.), who also represents the 
life of faith as a process of development (Luke xix. 
12 sqq.; John viii. 31, etc.). The same position is 
held in apostolic teaching (Eph. iv. 13-14; Col. i. 
28; II Tiim. iii. 17). Paul sees Christian perfection 
in love (I Cor. xiii.; Col. iii. 12-14); and the same 
position is maintained in the Go^>el8, where per- 
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fectioL, analogous to that of the Heavenly Father, 
is made to consist in free, unselfish, and independ- 
ent love (Matt. v. 44 sqq.)- From his disciples 
Christ expected self-sacr^cing and unselfinh love 
(John xiii 12 sqq., 34-35, xv. 12 sqq.); and in 
like manner John taught that the divine love re- 
vealed in Christ was realized where brotherly love 
was manifested in deeds, not in mere words. James 
fotmd perfection of faith displayed in deeds, the 
working out of the perfect law of liberty and of the 
Golden Rule, and in love to one's neighbor (James 
i. 25, ii. 8). The feeling of imperfection is a neces- 
sary part of Christian practise, and Paul himself 
condemned the excesses of the perfective theory 
(Phil. iii. 12-15), since to him perfection in its com- 
plete sense belonged to the life to come (I Cor. xiii. 
10). See Perfectionism. (L. Lbmme.) 

Bibuoorapht: ConBult the litonttura in and under Pu- 
ncnoNUM. 

PERFECTIONISM: The doctrine which teaches 
a possibility or actuality of freedom from sin in the 
present life. Calvinists and Lutherans deny any 
perfection in this life; the theoiy is, however, ad- 
vocated in other branches of the Chiutsh. (1) Ro- 
man Catholics teach that in some cases by a special 
privilege of God one who is justified may avoid all 
sins. He may even ofifer an obedience beyond the 
demands of the law (cf. Canons and Decrees of the 
Council of Trent, sess. vi., chap, xi., and can. 23, 
25, given in Schaff, Creeds, ii. 100-102, 115). (2) 
Wesleyan Arminians teach a perfection which is 
not angelic, Adamic, or absolute, but relative, i.e., 
^* according to the special economy introduced by 
the atonement, in which the heart, being sanctified, 
fulfils the law by love." " The highest perfection," 
says Wesley, " which man can attain while the soul 
dwells in the body does not exclude ignorance and 
error and a thousand infirmities." The cause of 
this perfection is variously conceived, as due, e.g., 
to repression of unholy thoughts and desires (R. S. 
Foster, CkrUHan Purity, New York, 1869), to erad- 
ication of imchristian dispositions (A. Lowrey, Poa- 
nbUities of Grace, New York, 1884), to maturity of 
grace and holiness, to be distinguished from the 
fulness of glory of the redeemed in heaven (J. Miley, 
Systematic Theology, 2 vols., New York, 1892-94). 
(3) Friends teach ih&t, in the case of the justified, 
" the body of death and sin comes to be crucified 
and removed, and their hearts united, and subjected 
imto the truth, so as not to obey any suggestion or 
temptation of the Evil One, but to be free from 
actual sinning, and transgressing the law of God, 
and in that respect perfect. Yet doth this perfec- 
tion still admit of a growth; there remaineth a 
possibility of «innmg where the mind doth not most 
diligently and watchfully attend unto the Lord" 
(" Confession of the Society of Friends," prop, viii.; 
cf. Schaff, Creeds, iii. 974-975). (4) The Oberlin 
school (A. Mahan, Scripture Doctrine of Perfection, 
Boston, 1839; C. G. Finney, SystemaHc Theology, 
Oberlin, 1878; cf. J. H. Fairchild, Elements of The- 
ology, ib. 1892) teaches that "as virtue and sin 
belong only to volimtaiy action, and are contra- 
dictory in their nature, tiiey can not coeidst in the 
soul. The beginning of the Christian life is entire 
obedience. Every Upee into sin involves, for the 



time, an entire interruption of obedience. The 
promises of God and the provisions of the Gospel are 
such that, when fully and continually embraced, 
they enable the believer to live a life of uninter- 
rupted obedience — an attainment which may be 
properly encouraged and expected in the present 
life." (5) In addition to the above are scattered 
groups of Christians, either members of or offshoots 
from several denominations who advocate entire 
holiness or sanctification or perfection in this life. 
In such persons this theory is commonly associated 
with an impossible pqrchology of moral action, and 
with defective ethical standards, and those who 
claim to have attained to this singular virtue are 
often characterized by an exaggerated individual- 
ism, a loose antinomianism, and by unsocial con- 
duct even though dwelling in communities. See 
Communism, II., 8. C. A. Beckwtth. 

BiBUoaBAPHT: Besides the literatoie named in the text 
consult: S. J. Hunter. OvtHnM of Doomatic Thsoloov, 015, 
New York, 1896 (Roman Catholic); C. Hodge. SyMtm- 
otic ThMlogy, iii. 245, New York, 1873 (Presbyterian); 
W. O. T. Shedd, Doffmaiie Theology, ii. 551. New York, 
1889 (Presbyterian). The following are principally from 
the Methodist standpoint: J. Wesley, fForfcs. vi. 483- 
531, New York, n.d.; J. Fletcher, Workt, ii. 491-609, 
New York. 1833; W. Bates. Spiritual Perfection Unr 
folded, London, 1848; S. A. Franklin, Critical Renew of 
Wedeyan Perfection^ Cmdnnati, 1867; J. A. Wood. Per- 
fect Love, Boston. 1862; J. T. Crane. Holineea the Birih- 
rioht of Att GodCa Children, New York. 1874; D. Steele. 
Love Enthroned: Beeaye on Bvanydical Perfection, New 
York. 1875; idem. Defence of Chritiian Perfection, ib.. 
1899; A. Hovey, Doctrine of the Higher Christian Life 
Compared with the Teaching of the Holy Scripturee, Boston, 
1876; P. T. Forsyth, Chrietian Perfection, new ed., London, 
1909. 

PERFECTIONISTS. See Communism, II., 8. 

PERGAM06: A dty of Mysia in Asia Minor, 
the modem Beigamah, situated on the river Selinus, 
wliich flows through the city and is a tributary of 
the Caicus, which last, being navigable, gives access 
to the ^gean Sea, twenty-two and a half miles away. 
The ancient city was connected by road with Ad- 
ramyttion to the north, Sardis to the southeast, and 
Ephesus to the south. According to tradition, the 
place was founded by Telephus, the son of Heracles, 
or by Asclepias. It was an obscure place till Lysima- 
chus, one of Alexander's generals, chose it as the 
repository of his treasure. Phileterus, the guardian 
of the treasure, made himself independent 283 B.C., 
and inaugurated the continuous policy of the city 
which involved favor to the Romans in their eastern 
conflicts. This course met reward from the Romans 
in the gift of all Asia Minor west of the Taurus, and 
thus the city became the capital of a powerful king- 
dom. In 133 B.C. the direct line lapsed, the last 
king, Attains III. Philometor, bequeathing the 
kingdom to the Romans, who made of it the prov- 
ince of Asia. The city long retained its eminence, so 
that Pliny could speak of it as ^' by far the most 
distinguished in Asia." But it declined under the 
Byzantine dominion. It gave its name to parchment 
(charta Pergamea), which was one of its chief manu- 
factures, and its library, said to consist of 200,000 
volumes, went to Alexandria by gift from Antony to 
Cleopatra. For the Biblical relations see A«ia 
Minor, IV. 
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Pericope, a word not found in Biblical Greek, 
means in ordinaiy Greek a short passage. Justin 
Martyr cites as pericopes Isa. xlii. 5-13; Jer. xi. 
19, and other like short sections [Try- 
z. Meanhig pAo, chaps. Ixv., ixxii., etc.). Clement 
of the of Alexandria {Strom,, III., iv., VII., 
Tenn. xiv.) so uses the word; Origen {Horn. 
zix. on Jer. xx. 1-6) applies the word 
to a selection of Scripture read in worship by ap- 
pointment, and further divides the whole text into 
pericopes, so that a Scriptural lesson may have 
several pericopes. Later teachers of the Church 
use the word in the sense of a passage or selection 
of Scripture. But among neither Greeks nor Latins 
did the word become a liturgical term; even yet 
the Greeks call the prescribed lessons from Scrip- 
ture anagno9ei8 or anagnomuUa, the Latins lecHonea 
epittolcB et evangdica. The use of " pericope " to 
denominate set Scriptural lessons — ^the " epistle 
and Gospel" of tJie early Church — ^is (German) 
Protestant and dates from the sixteenth century 
(cf. the work of Brems, Pericopes evangeltorum ex- 
poaitcB, 1566). In theological literature the word 
has its general signification, only in the modem 
period has it the sense of prescribed Scriptural 
lessons. 

The development of what " pericope " stands for 
depends upon the lectionaries, and these upon the 
practise of reading Scripture in the early Church. 
In the uncertainty which attaches to 
2. Scripture the early history of liturgies and lee- 
Reading in tionaries (see Evangelluuum; LrruR- 
the Early oics), one must depend upon incidental 
Church, notices. I Tim. iv. 13 refers not to 
Timothy's private reading, but to his 
activity for the congregation in the reading of the 
Scriptures (of the Old Testament). Col. iv. 16 and 
Rev. i. 3 refer to other passages which are to be 
authoritative for the community. A passage in 
the liturgy of James mentions the reading forth of 
holy words of the old covenant and the prophets, 
but speaks of the exposition of the incarnation, the 
passion, etc., during divine worship. Here there is 
a distinction between reading before the congre- 
gation and instruction; the Old Testament is read, 
the New is set forth. But Justin Martyr (/ Apol,, 
Ixvii.) speaks of reading also from the New Testa- 
ment at divine worship on Sunday, using the words 
" memoirs of the apostles or the writings of the 
prophets." Tertullian's expression (Hcar.f xxxvi.) : 
" (The Church) unites the law and ^e prophets in 
one volume with the writings of evangelists and 
apostles," makes in the same direction as showing 
an authoritative source of Christian teaching. From 
the practises involved in the foregoing the custom 
of reading from the Old and the New Testament de- 



veloped. From the East there is the testimony of 
Cyril of Jerusalem (^'Catechetical Lectures," iv. 
35; the Scriptures " which we read openly in the 
Chiutsh "), Apostolic Constitutions (VIII., v. 5), 
and Basil (Horn. xiii. on Baptism); and for the 
West Ambrose (Episl., xxii. 2) and Augustine (Ser- 
mon xxix. 1) — all of these implying the reading of 
Scripture at divine service. Heaping up of testi- 
mony is unnecessary. Probably in Justin's time 
the church at Rome had its prescribed readings from 
both Testaments; the later Roman Church had its 
'' epistle and Goe^." But custom varied, even in 
the same church (cf. Augustine, Sermon xlv.). A 
completed and fixed system of lessons one may not 
yet assume (cf. Justin's expression, "as long as 
time permits," / Apol., Ixvii., showing that definite 
length was not yet prescribed). On the other hand, 
Chrysostom (" On Lasarus," iii. 1; and also his 
Horn, on John x. 1) urges his hearers to read in ad- 
vance the selections which will be read before them 
at worship; and his Horn. Ivii. 1 further implies a 
fixed series of lessons recurring year after year. 
The fact that in certain seasons of the year definite 
Biblical books furnished the readings in divine 
service is established. In some ecclesiastical dis- 
tricts during Quadragesima Genesis was the book 
read (cf. Chrysostom in his seventh " pillar hom- 
ily "); it is probable that the homilies of Basil on 
the Hexaemeron were delivered in the fasting-sear 
son, when daily sermons were delivered. Possibly 
Genesis was chosen because in some parts of the 
Greek Church the church-year began in spring. 
Another book which served as the basis for selec- 
tions in the fasting-season was Job (cf. Origen on 
Job, at the b^;inning; Ambrose, Epitt. ad Marcd- 
lum, XX. 19; possibly here belongs the beginning 
of tiie homily ascribed to Chiysostom, which im- 
plies a yearly return to that book as the soiuce of 
lections). A third book used in this way was Jonah 
(Ambrose, Epist. ad MarceUum, xx. 25: " accord- 
ing to custom, the lesson will be from Jonah "; in a 
Gallican lectionary given by MabiUon Jonah i. is 
the reading for Holy Saturday; in the Mozarabic 
Liturgy [q.v.] the entire book is so set). In some 
communities it was the practise between Easter and 
Whitsuntide to read from the Acts, a practise to 
which Augustine testifies (Trad. 6 on John xviii.). 

But the reading of such books was not so defi- 
nitely settled as to prescribe fast-fixed excerpts. 
In this respect the sixty-seven homilies of Chiysos- 
tom on Genesis are instructive. The first thirty- 
two deal with Gen. i.-xii.; in the thirty-third the 
author says that the series has been interrupted by 
the coming of the celebration (of passion week), 
and then foUow the thirty-five other homilies on 
selected portions of the book. That is to say, the 
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leading in course of Genesia was interrupted by 

the paflfidon seaaon; it appears that special seasons 

had their appropriate lessons (Chxysoetom, Cvr. in 

Peniec, . . , fin Princ. Act., Horn, iv.; 

3. Series of Augustine on I John); Augustine 
Lections speaks of the " order of the lections/' 

not Fixed, the indispensable history of the celebrsr 
tion, and the free choice of the preacher. 
Augustine says further {Ham. ccci., chap. 1) that 
" on the day of the resiirrection, according to cus- 
tom, there are readings taken from all the books of 
the holy Gospel/' and a closer description of these 
readings is found in Horn, ccxxxii., chap. 1. Still, 
the order given there is not absolutely binding, and 
he himself made changes — ^to the discomfort of 
some who had not heard what they were accus- 
tomed to hear. The preacher had a certain inde- 
pendence over the reading, this being in the inter- 
est of his discourse or in view of congregational 
needs (Augustine, Sermon cccbdi.). The first at- 
tempt, at least for a diocese, to fix definite readings 
for a part of the year was in Gaul in the middle of 
the fifth centuiy. Gennadiua (De acriptarUnu eccU- 
nastidSf Ixxix.) reports that Musaeus of Marseilles 
excerpted from the Scriptures readings for the year 
suited to the days celebrated. The second comes 
from the present Clermont, where Bishop Apol- 
linaris Sidonius reports in an epitaph of a certain 
Gaudianus that he prepared lections for the annual 
celebrations. Both these were, however, only for 
special seasons, not the whole year. The Lectiona^ 
rium OaUicanum (MPL, Ixxii.) belongs to a later 
period and to Burgundy. For the same period 
there is known a Greek lectionary. But in general, 
so far as present knowledge goes, the reading in 
course never extended, in this early period, to the 
whole Scriptures; yet the custom was gradually 
becoming fixed of reading certain passages or from 
certain books at certain seasons, though the choice 
was not yet narrowly limited. 

The liturgies confirm the conclusions reached. 
Yet it must be confessed that the liturgies them- 
selves offer a difiicult problem as to 

4. Indica- origin and age, worked over and al- 
tions of the tered as they have been, some bearing 

Liturgies, celebrated names which are suppositi- 
tious or unreal so far as authorship 
goes. The Syrian edition of the Liturgy of St. James 
names the reading from Paul and the Gospel. The 
Armenian liturgy mentions prophetical, apostolic, 
and Gospel readings. That (k the Coptic Jacobites 
omits the Old-Testament lection, but has two from 
the epistles, one from the Acts, and one from the 
Gospel, and the Ethiopic liturgy agrees with this. 
The Nestorian Liturgy for Ascension Day has lections 
from II Cor., Acts, I Tim., and Luke. Renaudot 
(LUurffiarum orientdUum coUeetio, ii. 61-62, Paris, 
1716) notes that among the Syrians the Scriptures 
were read in Syriac with an interpretation in Arabic 
following; the interpretation of the Gospel was 
twofold, literal and paraphrastic. This last con- 
firms what appeared from the sermons of the Church 
Fathers, that the sermon pericopes developed from 
the lections, and that entire freedom was not the 
fact. For indexes and indications of just what se- 
lections were chosen for certain times the libraries 



of churches and monasteries in the East must be 
searched; but the lections of the East and the perio- 
ope system of the West are not interworked. TKm 
EvangdoTium HieroidymiUinum was apparently 
completed 1030, but probably depends upon a col- 
lection of readings much older. Tlie lectionary is in 
Syriac, and was for the use of the Melchites; it 
b^ns with Easter; the lessons till Whitsuntide are 
from John, those till September 11 (feast of the 
cross) from Matthew, from then till Septuagesima 
from Luke, and after that from Mark with selections 
from the other Gospels. A second lectionary, Pales- 
tinian-Syriac, has among the epistolary selections 
many from Old-Testament bocdcs and from Acts, 
while a sort of series appears for the sixteen 
Sundays before Christmas. 

The lections of the present Greek Cihurch reach 
back into the Middle Ages. A distinction is made 
between synaxarion and menoLogion, the f onner cor- 
responding broadly to " church year," the latter to 
the calendar called in Roman usage I)e sancfia. Ssm- 
axarion may also mean exposition of 

5. Early the lives of saints and martyrs (see 
Eastern and Acta Marttrum, etc., II., { 1). Al- 

Westem latius describes among the books of 
Lectioiiaries. the Greek Church the lectionary, then 
the Evangelium, the latter adapted for 
use on certain days and festivals {De libria ecdenw 
OrcBccB, dissertatio 1), and the Sundays take the 
name from the lection, as also the week preceding 
that Sunday. The partition of the (Gospels among 
the church seasons resembles that of the Evangdia- 
ritan HieraaolymiUmum (ut sup.; cf. F. A. H. 
Scrivener, Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the 
N, T., pp. 74 sqq., London, 1894). Another lec- 
tionary is named by Allatius as inferior in dignity, 
named by some Aposlcios because in great part it is 
taken from the Pauline writings, by others Prax^ 
aposUdoa beeause it contains also readings from 
Acts. The third book contains selections from the 
Old Testament fitted to the days of the year, and 
is called Anagnomnata or Anagnoatia (see { 1 above). 
The Greek Chiuch has a second series of lections, 
for days of saints and martyrs, contained in the 
Menaion or Menologion (qq.v.), corresponding to the 
Propriym miaaarum de aanctie of the Roman missal. 
Some lecUonaries of the Western Church have dis- 
tinct interest as bemg the predecessors of the les- 
sons or pericopes. Some of these, as they have 
come down, are of early date — ^pre-Carolingiaii — 
like the two Galilean lectionaiies found at Luxeuil 
and Bobbio (in MPL, Ixxii.). Others, like the 
Mosarabic and the Milan forms, had their begin- 
nings in the early period, though their present form 
is Uiat developed in the Middle Ages. The oldest 
is the lAber coTnicus (ed. G. Morin, in Anecdota 
Maredaolana, vol. i., (hrford, 1893 sqq.), the form 
of which is of the sixth century, being threefold, 
Old Testament, epistle, and Gospel, covering Ad- 
vent to Whitsuntide, special festivals, and twenty- 
two Simday readings. Morin makes it Carthagin- 
ian. This is the region of the Mosarabic form (see 
MoEARABiG Lxturgt), which has much in common 
with Liber eomicuB and also many divergencies. 
These western lectionaries are distinguished from 
the Greek by emphasis upon Advent. 
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In the hiBtcny of the (Qenoan) pericope system 
it is to be remembered that Luther retained the 
epistle and Qospel selections used before the Refor- 
mation on Sundays and festivals. There are also 
remains of a medieval lectionaiy which 

6. The is most probably derived from that in- 
comes as a troduced into the Prankish realm by 
Lectionaiy. the founders of that kingdom, which 

was superseded by the later national 
church lectionaries. Present opinion is that Jerome 
was not the compiler, as the prologue (or title) states 
(cf. E. Ranke, Das kirchlit^ Pericapensystem, ap- 
pendix III., Berlin, 1847). Morin {Revue BhUdic- 
tine, 1890, pp. 416 sqq.) suspects that Victor of 
Capua was the compiler for Bishop Constantius of 
Aquino. The book is interesting as teaching what 
is meant by the term Comes which is so frequently 
met in this relation. The word occurs in the title 
of this book and in the preface; it appears also as 
marking a special collection alongside " codices. 
Gospels, the Apostolum, and the Psalter," and 
clearly means a collection of ** heavenly readings," 
and not merely an index with the data of day, place 
in Scripture, and extent. Thus the Liber comicus 
was a comes, containing as it did the selections in 
full. The same conclusion is reached through the 
Comes Albini corrected for Charlemagne, the copy- 
ist of which notes that the Comes is in many hands, 
but mostly in defective form; for this reason the 
king had Alcuin correct it, and the copyist, having 
made a correct exemplar, hopes that it will be kept 
in that shape by following transcribers. The word 
comes, " companion," arose from the book's being 
used at the service, for which it was designed, pri- 
vate use being only secondary. The clerics used it 
at the altar since the sacramentaiy did not contain 
the lections. From such a '' comes," indeed from 
a lectionaiy which may be called ** ihe comes," are 
the early ecclesiastical (German) pericopes derived. 
But this source lies in several differing recensions 
— ^the Comes Albini, Comes TheoHncM, Liber Comi- 
iis secundum Pamdii codices expressus, and Lee- 
Honaritu missw fuxUi ritum ecciesuB Romana. While 
these do not go back of the age of Charlemagne, 
they embody older lectionaries, indeed the pre- 
Carolingian Roman lectionaiy is their root. Pres- 
ent pericopes embody epistle and Gospel, as did the 
Roman mass. With this agrees the Sacramentarium 
Oregorianum (MPL, Ixxviii.). Two lections to the 
mass is the rule with the complete recensions of the 
comes. The comes has more selections simply be- 
cause Luther lopped off many occasions of special 
service. 

With the exception of Milan, which retained the 
old lectionaiy with the old mass, and some Spanish 
churches which retained the Mozarabic liturgy, the 

Western Church had an essentially 

7. Early identical pericope system, not derived 
Western immediately from the needs of the 
Pericope medieval period but from the past 
System, usage of the church at Rome. Whether 

it goes back to Gregory the Great or 
his time is uncertain, though in his time a system 
of lections was in use (cf . the preface to Gregoxy's 
forty homilies on the Gospels). The medieval ex- 
positorB also give no clue. The Advent group of 



pericopes find explanation in the construction of 
Isidore of Seville, that the Advent refers first to 
the birth of Christ and then to his coming in a 
wider sense. The epistles are selected from a like 
point oi view. The Gospeb of Christmastide are 
self-explanatoiy; the Gospel of the flight into Egypt 
and of the slaughter of the innocents fail on the 
days which precede the Gospel of the Epiphany; 
also, since the second part of the narrative precedes 
the first, it is indicated that the first pericope is 
not to be regarded as the continuation of the others. 
With Jan. 6, called in the comes '' Theophany " 
and in the homiliarium " Epiphany," a new point 
of view comes in — ^the revelation of the gloiy of 
Jesus. 

It is not sought here to show how every episto- 
lary and Gospel pericope has been set for its day, 
but merely to illustrate that, choosing the fasting 
season par exceUence, certain groups re- 
ft. Evidences veal a definite orderliness and phm. A 
of Orderly double point of view comes into sight 
Planning. — ^preparation for the passion and the 
resurrection, and the discipline of fast- 
ing. It can not be said that the Gospels for the 
fasting-season have exclusive reference to the fast- 
ing and penitential discipline of catechimiens, for 
in Quinquagesima the thought is directed to the 
passion (Luke xviii. 31-43) and in Quadragesima 
in the sixteenth centuiy some places read on the 
first or second Sunday the transfiguration instead 
of the temptation. Other points of anticipation of 
the period of the passion might be cited. The sec- 
ond point of view, the discipline of fasting, appears 
in otiier Gospel pericopes of this period. For this 
reason the history of the temptation is placed at 
the beginning of Quadragesima (Gregoxy the Great, 
Horn, on the Gospels, xvi., chap. 5) ; the two follow- 
ing Sunday pericopes deal with expulsion of demons. 
It is not improbable that the purpose of these se- 
lections was, by calling attention to the attacks 
and power of the devil, to urge the faithful to fast- 
ing, almsgiving, and prayer (cf . Augustine, Sermon 
ccx., chap. 6). The epistolary pericopes bear out 
this cons^ction and so fall into the general scheme. 
The examples cited show that they were selected 
with due care, and that the point of view involved 
is in part still available, though also in part obso- 
lete. It is not improbable that other portions of 
the collections of readings, the plan of which is not 
now perceptible, were not put together at haphaz- 
ard. In the Homiliarium the Go^)e]s for the Trin- 
ity period are in four groups: after Pentecost, after 
June 29, after Aug. 10, and after Sept. 29. In the 
second section, which is that of Peter and Paul, on 
the first Sunday was read the call of Peter, and on 
following Sundays addresses and commissions of 
Jesus to his disciples. While this last construction 
is only hypothetical, if it is true, it shows purpose 
within certain groups. 

In the West during the centuries in which the 
pericope system devdoped, a second transformar 
tion occurred which had the highest importance for 
the reading of Scripture as lessons in worship. The 
language of the service ceased to be intelligible to 
the people. The high opinion of the lection held 
in tiie early Church is easily shown: the lector 
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was a prophet for whom was besought at ordina- 
tion the Holy Ghost, and the prophetical gift 
(Apostolic Constitutions, viii. 22). Augustine de- 
clares (Sermon clxx., chap. 1) that the 
9. Effects lections hang together because all pro- 
of Use of ceed from one mouth, not that of the 
Latin in minister, but of him who fills the 
Worship, reader's mouth. The lection so highly 
valued in the early Church became in 
the Middle Ages worthless to the congregation be- 
cause it was in Latin. Then came the demand for 
the sermon in a tongue inteUigible to the worshipers, 
and later this became a fixed custom. It is a 
question, however, how far in the early part of the 
Middle Ages the lection was made understandable 
to the people. Walafrid (q.v.) indicates (De exordio, 
vii.) tiiat this was done among the Goths, and 
iEneas Sylvius reports {Historia Bohemica, chap, 
xiii.) a like practise among the Slavs which seems 
to deal with the lections. John VIII. directed in 
880 that the Gospel be read in Latin and afterward 
translated. Lingard (History and AnUquitiea of the 
Anglo-Saxon Churchy i. 307, London, 1845) reports 
the rendering of epistle, Gospel, and sermon in the 
vernacular, and this is confirmed by the Evangel- 
arium of Cuthbert (ed. W. W. Skeat, Oxford, 1871- 
1887), in which the Latin text is accompanied by 
an Anglo-Saxon interpretation, which may have 
been meant to assist in making the lesson intelli- 
gible to the people. According to Harduin (Con- 
cUia, vi. 1, p. 783) it was desired of priests that they 
be able to read well the epistle and Gospel and to 
give the sense. The second item here refers to the 
sermon, which was then in part the rendering of the 
pericopes into the vernacular or the paraphrasing of 
them. Many preachers prefixed an interpretation of 
the pericope. After the rise of printing came the 
''plenaries " (see Plenary), the forerunners of which 
were in England manuscripts containing the Gospels 
and epistles for the church year. The printed 
plenaries (cf. J. Alzog, Die deutachen Plenarien, 
Freiburg, 1874) contained much more matter, e.g., 
translation of the liturgy, sermon, epistle, and Gos- 
pel, aiming to give to those unskilled in Latin 
knowledge of the service (cf. preface to the 
plenary printed at Basel, 1516). But the Church 
held fast to the reading of the pericopes in Latin. 
The Hussite delegates to Basel in vain sought per- 
mission to use in the vernacular the Gospel, epistle, 
and Apostles' Creed. 

The fact that demand for the use of the vernacu- 
lar came from the opponents was more influential 
with the later papal theologians than the interest 
in instructing the people. So Clichtoveus (Propug- 
nactdum ecdesias contra LtUheranoSf book i., chap. 
4, 1526) gives expression to the fear 
10. Roman that the laity would wrest Scripture to 
Catholics their own hurt, though that the lections 
and Early be made intelligible is not forbidden. 
Lutherans. This was the tenor of the conclusions of 
the Council of Trent, but the lectionary 
was re\ ised. Hence, in spite of their common origin,' 
the Evangelical pericope system and the Roman 
do not coincide, though the differences are not 
great, some lections having fallen out of the Evan- 
gelical system because the observances at which 



they were read have lapsed, because transpositions 
have been made, additions have been interpolated, 
or new sections substituted. When Luther first 
took up the improvement of the church service, for 
the sake of scholars he desired to retain the Latin 
mass and consequently the Latin lections, though 
later he was not unwilling to permit the use of 
other languages in worship; for the congregation 
he wished the lection in the vernacular. Probably 
his Bible translation was made with this in view, 
though direct proof of it is not forthcoming. He 
was also aware of the defects of the existing peric- 
opes. In the Formula misacB Luther distinguishes 
between the selections for the Gospel and the epis- 
tle, regarding the former aa much better chosen 
than the latter. In fact the epistle is usually chosen 
from the hortatozy portion of the book from which 
it is taken. From this Luther proceeded to ex- 
press the necessity for reform, and pronounced judg- 
ments uix)n individual lections showing the errone- 
ous views of the authority which had chosen them, 
in other cases, however, admitting the suitability 
of the readings. Accordingly, numerous instances 
can be pointed out in which the choice of the Re- 
former has resulted in a betterment of the selection 
read. In some cases, while the lection was retained, 
new sections were added to those already in use. 
It can be alleged that a new choice altogether would 
have been better in some of these instances, such as 
that between Easter and Whitsuntide the signifi- 
cance of the period might be noted and instruction 
given respecting the resurrection from the dead by 
using I Cor. xv. 

In order rightly to imderstand Luther's position 
with regard to pericopes and the system, distinction 
must be made between lections and sermon texts. 
So far as the existing pericopes served 
iz. Lather's as selections for reading, he would 
Position; its have set them aside or at least rad- 
Conse- ically revised them, though as a ser- 

quences. monic basis he retained them — ^with 
improvements, though he was not a 
decided advocate of the prescribed text pericopes. 
As early as 1523 he had no objection to the preacher 
using in the morning the usual Gospel and in the 
afternoon the epistle, but thought that the preacher 
might use one or two books which seemed to him 
most useful. Indeed, in the Deutsche Messe of 
1526 he disclaimed criticism of particular matters 
of this sort. Preaching along the lines of the peric- 
opes he recognized as having its own rights; but 
as he himself preached a great number of sermons 
in series, it is clear that he preferred to expound 
books in successive sermons rather than to preach 
on the pericopes. If the lectionary, from which the 
Sunday and festival pericopes were only in small 
part taken, had been used, at least by the clergy, in 
its completeness (supposing that they performed 
their duty conscientiously), then it was as a whole 
completely lost by a singular proposal by means of 
which Luther would introduce a sort of serial read- 
ings while avoiding monotony. For week-days he 
set a series of readings for worship: on Monday and 
Tuesday the catechism, on Wednesday the Gospel 
of Matthew, on Saturday the Gospel of John, on 
lliuiBday and Friday the daily lections for the week 
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in the epistles and other New-Testament matter. 
A remainder of this infelicitous arrangement has in 
some places continued till the present in the usage 
of reading week^ a chapter of some Biblical bo^ 
Unfortunatelyi the projected lectionaiy 



was not provided by Luther or by any other, but 
through the church orders the traditional Simday 
and festival readings were placed in authority, 
though sometimes with improvements. This was 
the case with the Brunswick church order of 1528 
and the agenda of Pomerania of 1568. There were 
demands for more of Scripture in the Simday serv- 
ice than the old lections aJSTorded, and this was pro- 
vided for in the Brandenbuig-Nurembeig church 
order of 1533 and that of Wtlrttembeig of 1536. 
Provision was made for sermons on whole books 
alongside those from the Sunday Gospel, and the 
Pomeranian agenda provided for sermons on the 
most useful books of the Bible. In general, however, 
in the chief service the old pericopes remained the 
principal basis. To this end not merely need and 
peda{|^)gicai considerations led, confessional rea- 
sons had their influence. Carlstadt in 1522 retained 
the mass as a concession to the weak in faith, and so 
introit, epistle, and Gospel were still used. Thomas 
MOnser declared in 152^ in favor of entire chapters 
in place of the epistle and Gospel. In Switzerland 
abolition of the pericopes had been begun; in Zurich 
Zwingli preached upon whole bocks — ^Matthew, 
Acts, I and II Timothy, Galatians, Peter, Hebrews, 
and in 1525 he began Genesis; Bullinger, in the 
course of his first twelve years, preached on nearly 
all the books of the Bible. Official abrogation of 
the pericopes may not be cited, but practically they 
had fallen out of use; this was the case with Calvin. 
In the Ang^can Church the lection and pericope 
system had a singular development. A sort of fore- 
runner was the Reformatio eccienarum HassicB 
(1526), which directs reading through the Old Tes- 
tament at morning service and through 
Z2. Anglican the New at evening service. But tUs 
System, woric was never introduced and may 
have been unknown to the compilers 
of the Anglican lituigy. Another pattern was the 
lection system in the reconstruction of Franciscus 
Quignonius (1536), which sets out to read through 
Scripture in the year and the Psalms once a montii. 
The first edition of the Book of O)mmon Prayer 
(Introduction, " Goncerning the Service of the 
Church," with notes reproduced in J. H. Blunt, 
AnnOUJltd Book of Common Prayer, pp. lOQ-101, 
New York, 1908) remarics upon the decay of the 
eariy ^stem of reading Scripture and the use of the 
Latin. Its new system foUows mainly the Latin 
translation of 1549; each day has morning and 
evening service, at each of which a selection from 
each Testament is read, the Biblical books being 
read in course (e.g., on Jan. 2, morning. Gen. i. is 
read, evening, Gen. ii.; the New Testament is so 
divided that at morning service Gospels and Acts 
are read, at evening the epistles), except (Chron- 
icles, Canticles, and part of Leviticus; during Oct. 
5-Nov. 27 readings are from the Apocxypha. The 
New Testament, except Revelation, is roBbd through 
three times a year, and Psalms once a month, so 
that a complete break is here made with the strict 



pericope system. In the calendar nearly all the 
saints' days disiqppear, though the old Sunday ter- 
minology is retained with the related pericopes. 
The later editions have besides for Sundays and 
festivals special lections, mostly from the Old Tes- 
tament; tiie alterations in these later issues follow 
the same principle — ^to read much of Scripture and 
to retain at least as readings the old pericopes. 
See further, | 18 below. 

On the continent the question of retention or 
abolition of the traditional pericopes developed 
into a confessional controven^. Westphal pro- 
posed to Calvin in the sacramental 
13. Defense controversy that the pericopes be 
and Attack sanctioned as sermonic basis, and Gal- 
on the vin replied with an attack upon them 
Continent (J)efeneio II contra Weatphalum), the 
one groimd for their retention being 
their convenience for the preacher. The Lutherans 
entered the battle as defenders, though they were 
not blind to the defects of the pericopes; they could 
not dispense with the system while looking to the 
interests of the congregation, which to a great ex- 
tent the pericopes served. The preachers needed 
helps, and collections of sermons on the pericopes 
existed; the poetillffi (see Pobtil) were in great use 
by preachers. The Lutherans were demanding that 
preaching should deal with the necessaiy truths of 
salvation, a result, they thought, better obtained by 
dealing with selections than with whole books; so 
the Lutheran sermon brought about affection for 
the old pericope (cf . Simon Saocus, Erkldrung ilber 
die Sonntageevangdien, 1599). The veiy repetition, 
it was uiged, brought about the better instruction 
of the hearer. Calvin's attack upon the pericope 
system and Saocus' defense of the same contain 
practically all that can be said against and for it. 
Among Lutherans, Luther's free position regarding 
it was foi^btten. ELabermann began his sermon on 
the pericope for the fourth Sunday in Advent with 
the remark that the teachers of the early Church 
were led, not aimlessly or thoughtiessly, but for 
weighty causes, to read that text on that day. Yet 
Spener r^retted the restriction of the preacher which 
the use of the pericopes had brought about, such 
that often essentials had to be dragged in as if by 
the hair. A growing opposition developed among 
Lutherans. Mosheim (Anweieung erbaulich tu predi- 
gen, Eriangen, 1771) noted that the pericopes fur- 
nished only a partial basis, and that often not the 
most seemly. Indeed, many prominent teachers 
wished that the established custom with respect to 
these might be abolished. Mosheim pointed, in 
addition, to the danger to the form of the sermon 
inherent in the Bystem — the preacher is likely, when 
bound to certain texts, to mold his discoiuses in a 
certain manner; the text is often repeated, yet the 
sermon must be changed. Reinhaid notes that the 
consequence is to awaken and sharpen inventive- 
ness. Herder opposed the system, though with no 
new aiguments (Revieum der Liturgie, 1787); jret 
he thought the reading of the Gospel necessaiy on 
aocotmt of the peasantiy, for whom it provided 
a means of instruction while it also served as a 
sort of calendar; the enla^gmg of the lections, he 
aigued, opened up a wider field for a richer t^t^hiwn 
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of doctrine. While these objectioiiB were founded 
upon considerations of usefuhiess, difficulty, or lim- 
itations in the pericopes, the rationalistic party ob- 
jected on account of the contents of the readings; 
they regarded them as the legacy of the darkest 
Middle Ages, of which only few were considered as 
worthy while the rest fostered superstition or of- 
fended good taste or committed some other offense. 
To this the defense was weak and practically yielded 
the case (C. Harms, Pcutoraliheologie, lecture 6, Kiel, 
1830). 

These conclusions rested upon personal experi- 
ences, practical and doctrinal considerations, and 
subjective impressions. Little attention was paid 

to the question of origins; even Moe- 

14. EUs- heim was satisfied vnih the most gen- 

torical eral results. Ernst Ranke was the first 

Conclusions, to approach the subject from this side 

(Da8 kirchliche Perikaperuystem ana 
den dUeaUn Urkunden der r6mi8c?ien LUiargie, Ber- 
lin, 1847), and reached the conclusion that, apart 
from some lections for the chief festivals, a great 
part of the pericopes were set for piuposes, days, 
feasts, and actions which have fallen into disuse 
or even into oblivion, that they belonged to a 
church year which coincided only in part with our 
own. Then came to consciousness what might have 
been learned from Luther, that from the old peric- 
opes only fragments had been retained for the 
Lutheran service. Schleiermacher (PrakHache Tfie- 
ologie, p. 137, Berlin, 1850) followed this up by as- 
serting that no special wisdom underlay the system. 
But this opposition had for long no results, it did 
not reach ihe congregations in its effects. More- 
over, the lections, especially the Gospels, had be- 
come established as an essential part of the cultus, 
were more than what Herder called " a calendar." 
They had become a sort of Bible for laymen, con- 
taining a great store of necessaiy and priceless truths 
made living through the serial preaching upon them. 
The very sparsity of instruction in the schools aided 
to render the hold of the system upon the people 
abiding. The Ulm chureh order of 1747 directed 
the use of the Gospel for sermonic basis on Sundays 
and other celebrations, and ordered the reading of 
the epistle, proclaiming the utility for the congre- 
gation of instruction depending from certain known 
recurring texts, and asserting that in them was 
afforded opportunity sufficient for the true teacher. 
The development in Germany was somewhat as 
foUows. In Brunswick-LQnebuig in 1765 in the 
village churehes preaching was permitted alter- 
nately on epistle and Gospel; in Hanover, 1769, the 

old pericopes in revised form together 

15. German with Biblical lectures upon short in- 

Revisions. structive selections from the canonical 

books became the order. Since 1876 
four new series, for the afternoon service, have been 
introduced. The Baden-Durlach order of 1793 
favors .free choice of texts, but does not approve 
entire abandonment of the pericopes, while advan- 
cing a plan for newly selected texts from the Old 
Testament, epistle, and Gospel; the chureh year is 
abandoned. Since 1881 there have been in Baden 
two series of Gospels and two of epistles, the first in 
each being a revision of the old pericopes. In 



Weimar three new series were introduced, the old 
Gospel remained as reading selection, the fourth 
year witnessed the use of the old pericope aystem 
of epistle and Gospel. In Nassau the system of 
Heydenreich is recommended, the third and fourth 
series containing dogmatic texts for teaching. In 
Saxony in 1810 a new series of texts came into use; 
since 1890 there has been a fourfold series of peric- 
opes, the first and second the old pericopes re- 
vised; there are two series of lections in place of 
the old epistle and Gospel when these are used as 
sermonic basis. In WOrttemberg in 1830 and 1894 
a second and third series of pericopes covering each 
a year were introduced. Bavaria has permitted the 
use of the series compiled by Thomasius, and the 
course of readings covers four years. In the Bavsr 
rian Palatinate there is a four-year course; Gospel, 
freely chosen texts, epistle, and a new series of peric- 
opes furnish the textual basis. In Prussia, for the 
older provinces, for epistle and Gospel first come the 
old pericopes, then a new series, including selec- 
tions from the Old Testament; in the Rhine prov- 
ince the old system alternates with a new series, 
with a year upon the Old Testament for the minor 
services. In 1897 in Mecklenbuig-Schwerin selec- 
tions from the four Gospeb practically displaced 
the old Gospel for reading, which is retained for 
preaching texts. The efforts of the German Evan- 
gelical Chureh Conference (1896) through its com- 
mission were directed toward a revision of the old 
pericopes, selection of a series of readings from the 
Old Testament for the chiuch year, the fixing of a 
series setting forth the sufferings and death of Jesus, 
the setting up of a second series of epistles and Gos- 
pels parallel to the old system, llie results have 
not led to a general acceptance, and the matter is 
stiU in flux, conditions in different parts changing 
the situation with reference to adoption of the new 
series. 

The cotu-se of the development of the sermon has 
been away from treatment of whole books of Scrip- 
ture — ^indeed, the intrusion of festivals always hin- 
dered this. The necessities of the congregation led 
to the insertion of other selections, and this was the 
beginning of pericopes. Strictly serial 
x6. Theory preaching would be in fact abrogation 
of the of church festivals. Even for the pe- 

Pericope. riods when special observances do not 
occur all books of Scripture are not 
whoUy suitable; there must be selection of books 
in any case. Then, where the custom obtains of 
preaching not on any one book in series but on in- 
dividual selections, shall the preacher have the 
choice or be restricted to pericopes? Existence of a 
series of pericopes does not protect the congrega- 
tion from arbitrariness or other vagaries of the 
preacher; if so disposed, he will treat pericopes as 
he would his own selections. Determining factors 
here are the relation of the preacher to the congre- 
gation, of the latter to the denomination, of this to 
the Chureh at large, of the last to Scripture, and of 
Scripture to the truths of salvation. What is to be 
brought out in worship is the distinctive character 
of Christianity, ihea of the denomination. With 
this would fit well a prescribed recurring order of 
pericopes, ' chosen with fitness for this purpose. 
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While the old t^stem is but a fragment of a lost 
whole, related originally to what is no longer in 
existence, and suffering from special faults, it 
has one great advantage in that it contains in- 
dispensable selections setting forth the person, life, 
and work of the Lord Jesus. A new system must 
contain or parallel these, conserving variation and 
incitement for the preacher, but not changing the 
essentiab. EspecisJly in the epistle is there room 
for improvement. If in the pericopes the choice is 
restricted to the New Testament, the series can 
hardly cover more than two years; if in the epistle 
the really choice parts are in the first series, the 
second can be little more than supplementary. 

The Reformed churches vary in practise as to 
possession of a lection system alongside the text. 
German Lutheran and union congregations have 
an independent lection system. This is regarded 
as a necessity for the life of the congregation, be- 
cause of the importance for it of the 
17. Sugges- Bible; this requires not merely sermon 
taons for a texts but independent lections. When 
Lectionaxy. the sermon pericopes are derived from 
the New Testament, the Old Testa- 
ment falls out of use in case the lection is missing. 
A requirement of the lection is that it have inher- 
ent significance, since the difference between this 
and the text is that the latter is explained in the 
discourse while the lection has to speak for itself. 
To install a lectionary which shall meet the demands 
implied in all that precedes is a task the Protestant 
Chimsh should no longer defer. In doing this the 
experiences of the past should be utilized, especially 
the fact that the serial reading of the Bible has not 
maintained itself. Indeed, this sort of reading is 
based upon a wrong principle, inasmuch as all books 
of the Bible are not equally suited for the edifica- 
tion of the congregation, which last is one aim of 
the Chiu*ch in its reading of Scripture. On this ac- 
count the Church will install pericopes, that is, 
a fixed and obligatoxy system of lections. This will 
meet the needs of the congregation in that it will 
represent the great things of God and will minister 
to personal Christianity. Both these ends are pro- 
vided for in the church year, the former in the 
special celebrations, the latter in the ordinary Sun- 
days. Appropriateness in these two directions is 
consequently to be sought in the pericopes; more- 
over, both Testaments are to be represented; but 
in this department the Psalms are to be at best 
only slightly used. In the lection God speaks to 
the congregation; the Psalms are laigely prayers 
— the address of the congregation to God, there- 
fore unsuitable for lections proper. For the lec- 
tions read at special celebrations of the Church the 
Old Testament is not a source. The spirit of these 
is foreign to the Old Testament, hence a full year's 
course of readings can not be derived from that 
part of the Bible. Yet in the periods which are the 
preparation for particular observances, such as the 
Advent season and passion week, passages from the 
prophets are appropriate; similarly, when the cate- 
chism is the basis of the service, and the Decalogue, 
e.g., is imder review, passages from the Old Testsr 
ment are seasonable. So single passages from Rev- 
elation, like the letters to the seven churches^ and 



other parts having an eschatological bearing, are 
available. And, finally, the wording, for example, 
of the introduction to the reading is to be so looked 
after that abruptness and infelicities shall be 
avoided. (W. Caspabi.) 

The portions of Scripture selected and appointed 
for reading in the congregation in the Anglican 
prayer-books fall first under two heads 
18. The — those appointed for the service of 
Anglican the Eucharist or the Holy Communion, 
Readings, and those appointed for the daily 
services of morning and evening prayer. 
The former corresponds with the Latin missal, the 
latter with the breviary. In the former there are 
always read two passages, one from the epistles and 
one from the Gospels. In the latter there are, be- 
side the appointed portion of the psalter (so ar- 
ranged that the whole shall ordinarily be recited 
in every month), a lesson from the Old Tes- 
tament and a lesson from the New Testament. 
The epistle and Gospel at Holy Conunimion are se- 
lected as specially appropriate to the season, holy 
day, or occasion. The epistles and Gospels for Siu>- 
days and holy days in the prayer-book follow the 
arrangement of the fifth century given in the cornea 
more closely than does the present Roman use. 
The general principle of the selection seems to be 
this. In the earlier half of the Christian year, from 
Advent to Trinity, the appointed Gospels set before 
the people declarations or illustrations of the great 
facts of the creed conunemorated at the different 
seasons, and the epistle is adapted to the Gospel 
or to the season. In the second half of the year, 
from Trinity to Advent, the epistles take the lead, 
with teaching concerning the Christian life, which 
the Gospels for the most part serve to illustrate. 

At morning and evening prayer the Old- and 
New-Testament lessons for Sundays and holy days 
follow the same general rule of appropriateness to 
the season or special commemoration, while on 
week-days the readings are in course, providing for 
the reading through of the greater part of the Old 
Testament once in each year, and of the New Tes- 
tament twice. In this way an attempt is made to 
familiarise the people with the whole of the Scrip- 
tures, safeguarding them from the narrow prefer- 
ences of the individual minister, while on the other 
hand he is not bound in sermons to confine himself 
to the Scriptures appointed to be read in the 
congregation. A. C. A. Hall. 

Bibuoorapht: A long Uat of printed editions of lection- 
aries in Greek, Latin, English, and polyglot, with oom- 
mentariee, etc., is given in the Britiah Muaeum Cata^ 
loow, under " Bible,*' columns 101&-30. and Appendix, 
columns 404-410. Special note may be made of Evan- 
odarium Hieroaolyni'Uanwnt ed. M. Erisio, Veiona, 1861- 
1864; PaLeMmian St/riac Lectionary , and PaUttiman 
Syriae Lectionary of the Ooapela, ed. A. 8. Lewis and M. D. 
Gibson, London. 1897-09. For description of lectionaxies 
consult: F. H. A. Scrivener, Introduction to CriHeiam of 
N. r., i. 74-77, ii. 413-414 (i. 80-87 gives the table of 
lessons for tiie year in the Greek ssrnaxaria). London, 
1894; C. R. Gregory. Canon and Text of Hu N. T., pp. 
384-393. New York, 1907; idem, Proleoomena, '± 687, 
Leipsic, 1890 (discussion and catalogue of manuscript 
lectionaries). Consult further: J. Goar, Eucholooiym^ 
pp. 711 sqq., Paris, 1647; E. Ranks, KriHmhe Zumtm- 
memUUitng der . . . neuen Perikopenkreiee, Berlin. 1850; 
H. A. Daniel. Codex liturgteua, iv. 218 sqq.. Halle. 
1866; W. Benham, Companion to the Lectionary t London, 
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1884; B. Wohlfahrt, Ptrikopenr und TexAuch, Gotha, 
1888; J. L. Kibbon, io Hartford Seminary Rtcordf iii. 
(1892-03), 292-205; P. BatifFol, HiH. du brMart romaine, 
Poria, 1893; P. Savi, in Revue biblique tTUemaiumalet ii 
(1893), 303-328; C. J. EUioott, in Expomior, 1896. pp. 
241-253; Siona, xxii (1897). &-11; F. Wiegand, Dae 
HomUiarium Karle der Oroeeen, Leipdc. 1897; A. C. A. 
Hall. Uee of Holy Scripture in the Public Worehip of the 
Church, New York. 1903; F. Procter and W. H. Frere, 
New Hiet. of the Book of Common Prayer^ London. 1905; 
8. Beiasel. Enlatehung der PerHcopen dee rCmiedien Mesa- 
buchee, Freibuii;. 1907. 

PERIODEUTJE (Gk. "travelers, vifiitore "): 
Presbyters appointed in the Eastern Church to aid 
the bishops in rural districts. They were first es- 
tablished by the Phrygian S3mod of Laodicea (c. 
350), which enacted that no bishops should be ap- 
pointed for the countiy regions, but that the perio- 
deutcB should be subject to episcopal jurisdiction. 
This ruling was adopted in the Carpus juris canonici, 
chap, v., dist. 80; and as the periodeutes was de- 
signed to replace the Chorepiscopus (q.v.), the two 
orders, though distinct, Imd much in common. 
The periodeutcB had no fixed residence and could 
not ordain, but were empowered to dedicate bap- 
tistries and churches, administer chrism, and super- 
vise the regular and secular clergy. Their preroga- 
tives varied widely at different times and places. 
The office seems to have survived in the East till 
the end of the twelfth century, outliving that of 
chorepiscopus, with which, as with that of Exarch 
(q.v.), it was often identified. (H. Achelis.) 

Bibuoorapbt: Bingh&m, Originee, II.. ziv. 12; J. S. 

Aasemani, Bibliothetxi orientalie, iii. 2, pp. 829 sqq., Rome, 

1728; and older literature noted in Hauck-Heraog, RE, 

XV. 150. 

PERITRACHELION. See Vestments and In- 
signia, Ecclesiastical. 

PERITZ, ISMAR JOHN: Methodist Episcopa- 
lian; b. at Breslau, Germany, Jan. 8, 1863. He is 
of Jewish origin, but in 1880, while in Berlin, be- 
came a convert to Christianity. He then went to 
London, where he entered the Church of England. 
Three years later he was called to New York City 
to engage in mission work. Meanwhile, he had be- 
come a Methodist Episcopalian, and, after studying 
for the ministry of that denomination at Drew The- 
ological Seminary (1884-87), held various pastor- 
ates imtil 1895. He pursued advanced studies in 
Semitics at Harvard from 1892 to 1895 (A.M., 1893; 
Ph.D., 1898), and since 1896 has been professor of 
Semitic languages and Biblical literature at Sjrracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y. In theology he is con- 
servatively progressive, standing midway between 
the traditional and radical extremes. 

PERIZZITES. See Canaan, Canaanites, § 10. 

PERKINS, JUSTIN: American missionary in 
Persia; b. at West Springfield, Mass., Mar. 12, 1805; 
d. at Chicopee, Mass., Dec. 31, 1869. He was grad- 
uated at Amherst College, 1829; studied at Andover 
Theological Seminary, and in 1833 was sent by the 
American Board to the Nestorians in Persia. He 
established himself at Oroomiah (1834), and for 
thirty-six years conducted the mission. He trans- 
lated the Bible into modem Syriac, and. also other 
books. In 1842 he made a tour through the United 
States, accompanied by Mar Yohanan, an early 
VIII.— 30 



convert, who had been a Nestorian bishop. In 1843 
at Teheran he successfully defended tiie Protes- 
tants against misrepresentation and persecution. 
He wrote: A Residence of Eight Years in Persia 
arrumg the Nestorian Christians (Andover, 1843); 
Missionary Life in Persia (Boston, 1861). 

PERKINS, WILLIAM: B. at Marston Jabet in 
Warwickshire, Eng., in 1558; entered Christ's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 1577; was chosen fellow of the 
same in 1582; entered the ministry, and was ap- 
pointed lecturer at Great St. Andrews, Cambridge. 
He married in 1590. He was called before the High 
Commission for inquiry as to his participation with 
Cartwright in the Puritan movement. He seems, 
however, to have taken little interest in ecclesias- 
tical affairs, but was a High Calvinist and scholas- 
tic. He was a powerful preacher. Fuller says, '' He 
would pronounce the word ' damn ' with such an 
emphasis as left a doleful echo in his auditor's ears 
a good while after." He was an extreme Calvinist 
in doctrine. His ArmUla aurea, published in 1590 
at Cambridge, stirred up Arminius to reply in 1602, 
and had a great deal to do in bringing on the Ai^ 
minian controvert, on the continent as well as in 
England. His catechism, entitled The Foundation 
of Christian Religion into Six PrincipUs (1592, Lon- 
don, 12mo), made its influence felt in numberiess 
Puritan catechisms in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. He wrote a lai^ge number of books and 
tracts, the most of which were collected, and pub- 
lished in three volumes folio, Cambridge, 1603, 
London, 1606. He died in 1602. C. A. Brigos. 
Bibuooraprt: C. H. and T. Cooper, Athenm Cantabrioieneee, 
ii. 335-341. London. 1861; F. L. Golvfle, Worihiee of 
WarwickehirB, pp. 573-576. ib. 1870; W. H. Frere. The 
Englieh Church {1668-ieBS), pp. 343-346. ib. 1904; DNB, 
zlv. 6-0. 

PEROWNE, JOHN JAMES STEWART: Church 
of England bishop; b. at Burdwan (60 m. n.n.w. 
of Calcutta), Bengal, India, Mar. 13, 1823; d. at 
Southwick, near Tewkesbury, Gloucester, Nov. 6, 
1904. He was educated at Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge (B.A., 1845; M.A., 1848; B.D., 1856; 
members' prize Latin essay, 1844, 1846, 1847; and 
lyrwhitt Hebrew scholar, 1848). He was ordained 
deacon, 1847, and priest, 1848; was examiner for 
classical tripos, 1851-52; select preacher to the uni- 
versity, 1853, 1861, 1873, 1876, 1879, and 1882; 
vice-principal of St. David's College, Lampeter, 
1862-72; examining chaplain to the bishop of Nor- 
wich, 1865-78; prebendary of St. Andrew's, and 
canon of Uandaff Cathedral, 1869-78; prelector in 
theology in Trinity College, Cambridge, 1872-78; 
fellow of Trinity College, 1873-75; Hulsean pro- 
fessor of divinity, 1875-78. In 1868 he was Hulsean 
lecturer; in 1874-75, Margaret preacher; in 1874- 
1876, Wliitehall preacher. He was a member of the 
Old-Testament company of Bible revisers, 1870-84, 
and of the royal commission on ecclesiastical courts, 
1881-83. In 1875 he was appointed honoraiy chap- 
lain to the queen; in 1878, dean of Peterborou^; 
and in 1890 he became bishop of Worcester, but re- 
tired in 1901. He was the author of The Booh of 
Psalms^ a New Tranaiatum, wUh Notes, Critical and 
Exegetical (2 vols., London, 1864; 9th ed., 1898); 
Immortality (Hulsean Lectures for 1868; 1869); 
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Sermon* (1873, 1889); and The Doctrine of the 
Lord' 8 Supper (1887, 1899). He was general editor 
of The Cambridge Bible far SchooU (Cambridge, 1877 
eqq.; New Yoric, 1879 8qq.)» <d which Hag^ai and 
Ziechariah (1888), Obadiah and Jonah (1889), and 
Malachi (1890) were his own. 

PERPBTUA, SAINT: North African martyr; 
b. about 180; d. at Carthage Mar. 7, 202 or 203. 
The historicity of her mart3rrdom is confirmed by 
the DepoeUio martyrum of the liberian chronicle of 
354, Tertullian (De anima, Iv.), and the Latin Pasno 
M. Perpetua et sociorum, which are essentially au- 
thentic (ed. T. Ruinart, Acta primorum martyrum 
aincera et aeUda, Regensbutg, 1859, pp. 137-146). 
The latter source contains a wealth of historically 
interesting details. While essentially Montanistic 
in spirit, its author, who can not have been, as 
some have maintained, Tertullian, had not broken 
with the Chureh. 

Perpetua and her fellow martyrs were among the 
first victims of the persecution of Septimius Seve- 
I'us (q.v.), coming under the scope of the edict of 202, 
which forbade conversion to Judaism or Christian- 
ity under heavy penalties. According to the Paaeio, 
she and three of her companions were catechumens. 
The Governor Hilarianus condemned them all in- 
discriminately to fight with the wild beasts in the 
amphitheater for treason in refusing to sacrifice to 
the genius of the emperor and his eldest son, An- 
toninus Caracalla. Herein he was guilty of an illegal 
act, for Perpetua, whom her passion describes as 
belonging to the higher classes, could lawfully be 
punished for high treason only by being beheaded. 

The Acta of Perpetua are extant in several re- 
censions, notably a Latin version (ed. B. Aub^, Les 
Chretiens dans Vempire romain, pp. 521-525, Paris, 
1881), and one in Greek (ed. J. A. Robinson, TS, 
vol. i., part 2, Cambridge, 1891). Both these re- 
censions erroneously date the martyrdom of Per- 
petua in the persecution of Valerian and Gallienus 
(254 or 255). Authorities differ as to which is the 
original recension, the Latin or the Greek, and 
Adolf Hilgenfeld has even maintained (ZWT, xxxiv. 
367-369) that both the Greek and the Latin ver- 
sions are based on a Punic original. 

(Franz GOrres.) 

Bibuoohapht: A8B, Mar., i. 632 aqq.; B. AuM, ut sup., 
pp. 53-277, 509-525; G. N. Bonwetach, TeHuUian, pp. 
75-84. Bonn, 1878; F. Odrres, in JPT, iv (1878). 273- 
327, 313-315; idem, in ZWT, xxxiv (1891), 235-243; A. 
Pellet, Let MaHyrt (TAfrique, Lille. 1885; P. Allard, Hist, 
dea pentcutuma, ii. 2-157, Paris, 1886; J. FOhrer, Ein 
Bei^ao ntr L&9uno dor FelicittwFraoe, Leipeic, 1890; 
L. Duchesne, En quelle langue ont MS Scrita lee Adee dee 
emntee PerpUue et FUiciUf Paris, 1891 (cf. on the same 
subject Massebi^u, in RHR, 1891). 97-101; CQR, xxxii 
(1891), 68-69; Analeda BoUandiana, xi (1892), 100-102, 
369-373; DCB, iv. 305-307; Hamack, Litteratur, i. 818- 
819. 

PERPETUAL ADORATION OF THE BLESSED 
SACRAMENT: A continuous act of worship per- 
formed by several orders in the Roman Catholic 
Church. It consists in the constant presence of 
some one or more of the members of the particular 
order before the altar engaged in devotion which 
has the sacrament as its special object. Probably 
the earliest of the orders was that founded in Paris 
in 1654 by Mother Mechtilde, a Benedictine nun 



and abbess whom the troubles of the period had 
driven from her position. The foundation was stim- 
ulated by Picott^, a Sulpician priest, at the instance 
of Anne of Austria, who wished a vow made in be- 
half of the deliverance of France from war. The 
order adopted the rule of St. Benedict (see Bene- 
dict OP NUBSIA AND THE BENEDICTINE OrDER), tO 

which special constitutions were added and printed 
in 1705. The order spread through France and is 
represented in Holland and Poland. The perpetual 
adoration is observed also by the Monachette del 
Corpus Domini (founded in 1683), a body of Do- 
minican tertiaries; and numerous congregations of 
Franciscan, Augustinian, and other monks and nuns 
have adopted the ceremony. 

PERRIN, WILLIAM WILLCOZ: Church of 
England bishop; b. at Westbury-on-Tiym (3 m. n. 
of Bristol) Aug. 11, 1848. He received his educa- 
tion at King's College, London, and Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford (B.A., 1870; M.A., 1873; D.D., 1893; 
honorary fellow of King's College, London, 1902); he 
was made deacon in 1871 and priest in 1872; was 
curate of St. Mary's, Southampton, 1871-81; and 
vicar of St. Luke's, Southampton, 1881-93; being 
consecrated bishop of British Columbia in 1893. 

PERRINISTS. See Libebtineb, 2. 

PERRONE, GIOVANNI: Italian Jesuit; b. at 
Chieri (9 m. s.e. of Turin) Mar. 11, 1794; d. at 
Rome Aug. 28, 1876. He studied at Turin, and in 
1815 entered the Society of Jesus. Soon aften^'ard 
he was appointed professor of dogmatics at Orvieto, 
and in 1823 was transferred to the Roman College 
at Rome. After being rector of the College of Fer- 
rara in 1830-33, he resumed his professorship in 
Rome, but in 1848 he was obliged to flee on account 
of the revolution. He found refuge at Stoneyhurst, 
England, but as soon as the Jesuits were reestab- 
lished in Italy, he returned to Rome. He was head 
of the Roman College m 185^-73, and finally be- 
came rector of the Gregorian University, as well as 
consultor to several congregations and theologian 
of the Dataria. Perrone aided materially in the 
condemnation of Hermesianism (see Hermes, 
Georq); and no less important was his participa- 
tion in the definition of ihe dogma of the Immacu- 
late Conception (Dec. 8, 1854). His chief work is 
the PrcBlediones theologiccB (9 vols., Rome, 1835- 
1842; abridged ed., 5 vols., 1845; 47th ed., 2 vob., 
Turin, 1896). He also wrote many dogmatic, eth- 
ical, and ecclesiastical treatises, of which the most 
important are the following: De immaculato Beatce 
Virginis Maria conceptu, an dogmatico decreto de- 
finiri poesU (Rome, 1847); II Protestanlesimo e la 
regola difede (3 vob., 1853; a storehouse of modem 
Jesuit polemics against Protestantism); San Pietro 
in Romaf oasia la verUd atorica del viaggio di San 
Pietro a Roma (1861); De Domini nostri Jeeu 
Ckrieti divinitate adveraus hujua atatia increduloa, 
rationaliataa et mythicoa libri trea (3 vols., Turin, 
1870); and De Romani pontificia infaUibUite aeu 
Vaticana definitio contra novoa hcareticoa aaaeria et 
vindicata (1874). (Paul Tschackert.) 

BiBUooa4PHT: A. and A. de Backer, BibliotMque dee Scru 

vaine de la eodtU de Jieua, ed. C. Sommervogel, vi. 550 

aqq., Paris, 1891 aqq.; KL, ix. 1813-15. 
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PERRY, GEORGE GRESLEY: English church 
historian; b. at Churchill (13 m. 8.w. of Bristol), 
Somersetshire, Dec. 21, 1820; d. at Waddington 
(4 m. s. of Lincoln) Feb. 10, 1897. He received a 
scholarship at Corpus Christ! College, Oxford, 1837 
(B.A., 1840; M.A., Lincohi College, 1843); was 
fellow of Lincoln College, 1842-52, in which he was 
tutor, 1847-52; master of the schools, 1847-48; 
ordained deacon, 1844, priest, 1845; was rector of 
Waddington, Lincolnshire, after 1852; rural dean 
of Longoboby and canon and prebendary of Milton 
Manor in Lincoln Cathedral from 1861; proctor for 
the diocese of Lincoln, 1867-81; proctor in the 
convocation of Canterbury, and archdeacon of 
Stow, 1894r-97. He was the author of History of 
the Church of England from the Death of Elizabeth 
to the Present Century (3 vols., London, 1861-64); 
Victor: a Tale of the Great Persecution (1864); Life 
of Bishop OrosaetesU (1865); History of the Cru- 
sades (1865; 3d ed., 1872); Croyland Abbey (1867); 
Christian Fathers (1870); Vox ecdesus Anglicancs 
(1870); The Students English Church History (First 
Period, 1871; Second Period, 1878; and Third 
Period, 1887; New York, 1879); Life of St, Hugh, 
Bishop of Lincoln (1879); and The ReformaHon in 
England (1886). 

PERRY, WILLIAM STEVENS: Protestant 
Episcopal bishop; b. at Providence, R. I., Jan. 22, 
1832; d. at Dubuque, la.. May 13, 1898. He was 
educated at Harvajrd College, 1850-54, and at the 
Alexandria Theological Seminaiy; was ordained 
deacon in 1857; was assistant at St. Paul's, Bos- 
ton, 1857-^; rector at Nashua, N. H., Portland, 
Me., Litchfield, Conn., and Geneva, N. Y., 1858- 
1876. For a short time president of Hobart Col- 
lege, Geneva, N. Y., he was consecrated bishop of 
Iowa in 1876. He was one of the editors of The 
Church Monthly (Boston, 1864). A fuU list of his 
numerous writings is contained in The Sketchrbook 
of the American Episcopate, H. G. Batterson (Philar 
delphia, 1884). He was author of Tfie Connection 
of the Church of England tnth Early American Coloni- 
zoHon (Portland, 1863); Historical Collections of the 
American Colonial Church (vol. i., Virginia, 1871; 
ii., Pennsylvania, 1872; iii., Massachusetts, 1873; 
iv., Maryland, 1875; and v., Delaware, 1878); His- 
torical Notes and Documents Illustrating the Organ- 
ization of (he Protestant Episcopal Church (1874); 
Historical Sketch of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
1784-1884 (New York, 1884); The History of the 
American Episcopal Church, 1687-188S (vol. i.. The 
Planting and the Growth of the American Colonial 
Church, 1687-187S; ii.. The Organization and Prog- 
ress of the American Church, 178S-188S, Boston, 
1885); and The Episcopate in America (New York, 
1895). With F. L. Hawks he edited the Docu- 
mentary History of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in South Carolina (No. 1, 1862); and the Docu- 
mentary History of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States (containing docimients relating 
chiefly to the Chmvh in Connecticut; 2 vols.. New 
York, 1863-64). 

Bibuoobapht: Consult his own Ev*9eopate in America, ut 
sup., pp. 245-247. 



PERSECUTION OF CHRISTIANS IN THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE DOWN TO DECIU& 

I. The Historioal Reoozd. 

New Sect Distincuisheci from the Jews (} 1). 
Legal Statue before Decius; Trajan (§2). 
Peraecutions under Decius ($3)- • 
Political Chaneter of Pexeecutione (S 4). 
Results (S 5). 

Subsequent Peraecutions ((6). 
n. The Ten Peraecutions. 

I. The Historical Record: The persecution of 

Christians in the Roman Empire will be treated 

here in its relation with legal enactments. Just 

when the Roman State first began to regard the 

Christians as a sect distinct from the Jews can not 

be stated with certainty. Tertullian's statement 

(ApoZ. v.; Eng. transl., ANF, iii. 21-22) to the 

effect that Tiberius was aware of the distinction 

between Christianity and Judaism and submitted 

to the senate the question of the recognition of the 

former by the State is incredible. But 

z. New Sect the differentiation seems presupposed 

Distin- in view of the Neronian persecution 

gui8hedfrom(64 a.d.) when, according to Tacitus 

the Jews. (Annals, xx. 44), the Christians were 
visited with punishment not as in- 
cendiaries, but as those who had brought down upon 
themselves the '* hatred of mankind." Yet in spite 
of the clear prominence in which the adherents of 
the new seet appeared at this time, it is veiy prob- 
able that, for a generation at least, the Christians 
continued to be regarded and dealt with by the 
magistrates as a Jewish sect. A change must have 
ensued when (especially under Domitian, 81-96), 
in order to enforce the pasrment by the Jews of 
tithes to the temple of the Capitoline Jupiter at 
Jerusalem, odious investigations were instituted, 
and the non-Jewish Christians undoubtedly refused 
to pay the tax. In addition, the Roman magis- 
trates must have been aware that the attitude of 
the Christians toward the great calamity which 
overtook the Jewish nation was different from that 
of the rest of the people, and that the Jews un- 
ceasingly persecuted the Christians as their enemies, 
and that the customs and religious practises of the 
Christians were radically different. It may there- 
fore be accepted that, from the time of Domitian, 
Christianity appears eveiywhere as a new religion, 
and in that character was subject to the applica- 
tion of the laws directed against new and secret as- 
sociations, which, owing to the peculiar character 
of the Christian faith, were applied with more than 
the usual rigor. This policy probably attained 
complete development imder Trajan (98-117 a.d.), 
in the second half of whose reign the relations of 
the State toward Christianity must have assumed 
definite shape. Pliny could not otherwise have 
written his celebrated letter {Epistota, x. 92 sqq.) 
opening with the statement: " In the examination 
of Christians I have never taken part; therefore I 
know not how and to what extent it is the custom 
to punish them and to investigate." Long, there- 
fore, before the year 112 the trials of CJhristians in 
the provinces must have been carried on in the 
same manner as they were carried on subsequently. 

As to the period from Trajan to Decius (249- 
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251) a summaiy of the facts which are known may 

ba reviewed before proceeding to the underlying 

principles which it is much more dif< 

3. Legal ficult to grasp. Up to the middle of 
Status the third century the number of Chris- 
before tian martyrs was small, although there 

Decius; was no decade, perhaps no year, with- 

Txajan. out its victim. In all classes and vo- 
cations there were to be found Chris- 
tians whose faith, though it was a matter of public 
knowledge, brought them no harm; but in single 
provinces and imder particular emperors they were 
subjected to severe persecutions. Christians brought 
to trial were pimished as Christians, that is, the 
" name " itself was punished by the magistrates, 
who, as a rule, did not seek to discover actual trans- 
gression (Eusebius, Hist, ecd., V., i. 44; Eng. transl., 
NPNF, 2 series, i. 216; Tertullian, Apol., ii.; Eng. 
transl., ANF, iii. 18-20). To what extent the name 
represented what was regarded as worthy of pun- 
ishment is not shown by the apologists; but Celcus 
has positively indicated in the introduction to his 
writings: " The Christians form secret associations 
among themselves outside of the legal order." 
Whenever the Christian apologists speak of laws 
that were invoked against the Christians, they al- 
ways mean the general laws under which Christians 
presumed guilty of certain transgressions were pun- 
ished, and not laws directed specially against the 
Christians. In addition, however, to the general 
regulations of the State, there were, after the time 
of Trajan, imperial rescripts relating to the new 
sect occasioned by varying conditions in different 
provinces, the different attitude of the emperors, 
and deficiencies of the existing penal law. These 
rescripts were collected by Domitius Ulpian in the 
time of Caracalla (211-217); they were not in- 
cluded in the body of the criminal law, but were in- 
serted under the heading of De officio proconauUSt 
which dealt with extraordinary proceedings and 
police jurisdiction. A universal imperial law spe- 
cifically prohibiting Christianity as such can not 
have existed before Decius, and before the time of 
that emperor the Christians in general were not 
hunted out. 

The question how the Christians were brought to 
trial in the time of Decius is obscure: probably at 
the instance of private persons; yet private denun- 
ciations had become more and more 
3. Persecu- restricted, being, for instance, espe- 
tions under ciaUy forbidden to slaves and held 

Decius. in check by punishments. Christians 
brought to trial might obtain in- 
stant freedom by denying their faith (see Lapsed) 
unless the magistrates assumed that they had com- 
mitted a penal offense. The methods of exculpa- 
tion were negative, such as invoking maledictions 
on the name of Christ, or positive, such as sacri- 
ficing before the images of gods and especially be- 
fore the image of the emperor, or the taking of an 
oath by the genius of the emperor. The last method 
was the common one, and it shows that what con- 
stituted the essence of criminality was the denial 
of the state deities, the withdrawal of devotion due 
to them and to the emperor, which was regarded as 
the motive of their obstinacy. The magistrates as 



a general rule exerted themselves to persuade the 
accused by representations, admonitions, and even 
tortures, to undergo the test; and the veiy fact 
that the magistrates under certain circumstances 
diuing the process used torture bears proof that the 
Christians were regarded as chaiged with the crime 
of majestaa. This is more clearly evidenced by the 
mode of punishment, which was decapitation for 
Roman citizens, exile for Roman matrons, and 
burning, crucifixion, or the amphitheater, for all 
others. It is certain, however, that the magistrate 
acting on his discretion might Hiamiag the accused 
Christian or sentence him to various terms of 
imprisonment. 

From these facts Mommsen has drawn the con- 
clusion that adherence to Christianity was not a 
defined and codified crime like high- 

4. Political way robbeiy or murder, and, therefore. 

Character was not pimished through the ordinary 

of Perae- process of criminal law, but fell rather 

cutions. within the province of the general 

police power, which might be rc^garded 
as an extraordinary process of the law. The series 
of marks of procedure indicated above do not admit 
the ordinary process; besides the great multitude of 
Christians were not prosecuted and the religion con- 
tinued to flourish. It is incorrect, therefore, to say 
that the Christians were directly touched by the 
laws against murder, incest, majestaa, aacrUegiufn, 
or magic; but they formed an organization which, 
being religious, demanded toleration but could not 
be recognized, and as an unlawful society became 
subject to magisterial repression. Of all accusa- 
tions brought against the Christians those of scuri- 
legium (" atheism ") and majestaa (" treason ") 
were the commonest. There was no Latin equiva^ 
lent for " atheist," but the political loyalty of the 
people was involved in the Roman religion, typified 
especially in the cult of the emperor; and a test of 
loyalty to the state deities and in the main to the 
emperor-cult was a test of loyalty to the empire. 
Hence, sacrUegium and majestas became more and 
more to be merged in the latter. 

This discussion explains (1) why the Christian 
problem was seldom brought before the senate, the 

authority of which extended to mat- 

5. Results, ters of religion; (2) the relative scar- 

city of Christian trials before the time 
of the Emperor Decius, for if the crime of the 
nomen chriatianum was a political one it was never- 
theless a patent fact that the Christians were not 
enemies of the State, but quiet citizens; and (3) 
the uniform process pursued in the trials of the 
Christians. The accused were called upon to clear 
themselves of the suspicion of majestaa through 
certain acts. If they complied they were free ipso 
facto; if they refused, their refusal was equal to a 
confession of apostasy from the state religion and of 
sedition against the emperor and State. It ex- 
plains (4) why Christianity in the beginning was 
treated not as a new religion, but why stress was 
laid rather upon the seditious character of the 
Christians. The monotheistic principles of Chris- 
tianity did not appear to the politicians and pagans 
of the time as a religion so much as a form of 
atheism and as a vicious and inordinate obsti- 
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nacy. Only with the beginniiig of the third centuiy, 
as the national religion entered upon its decay and 
the principles of monotheism gained ground, does 
the religious character of Christianity seem to have 
been recognized. There explain themselves (5) also 
the policies pursued by emperors like Hadrian (117- 
138) and Antoninus Pius (138-161), who, in re- 
sponse to the petitions addressed by fanatical pro- 
vincial assemblies asking power and permission 
for the persecution of the Christians (in Greece 
especially), ordered that trials for purely religious 
causes ^ould not be initiated and that charges 
brought by individuals should be made the basis 
of prosecution only when those were accompanied 
by evidence of criminal guilt. The magistrates 
thus were naturally left free to adopt such re- 
pressive measures against the Christians as public 
necessity might dictate, but a policy of general 
persecution such as the provincial assemblies de- 
manded was not allowed in the Roman state be- 
fore Decius. 

Although their collegia (churches) were lUegal, 
in practise they were tolerated. They could not ac- 
quire the rights of a legal person; but, 

6. Subse- in indirect ways, the churches by the 
quent Per- time of Decius had acquired posses- 

secutions. sion of landed property, buildings, and 
movable treasures throughout the 
empire. Persecutions in the strict sense of the word 
there were not on the part of the State, but when- 
ever the observance of the imperial religion had to 
be insisted upon, the result was an increase in the 
ntmiber of Clmstian trials. The rescript of Severus 
against the missionary activity of the Christians 
issued in the year 202 aims at restricting their 
growth and not at destroying them. It was a law 
of Maximinus Thrax (235-238) that first aimed at 
the destruction of the organization of the Church 
and therefore of the Church itself through the an- 
nihilation of its leaders. The law, however, was 
never put into execution, and it is with Decius that 
the great struggle began which was to decide the 
fate of the old national religion. Only then was the 
injunction laid upon every citizen publicly to tes- 
tify his adhesion to the old national religion on a 
certain day. The failure of this persecution was as 
rapid as its first measures were sanguinary and 
overwhelming. Monotheism triumphed by its own 
inherent power and served for the termination of 
the absoluteness of imperialism. 

(Adolf Harnack.) 

n. The Ten Persecutions: From the fifth cen- 
tury tradition tells of the " Ten Persecutions of the 
Christians." The niunber, however, has no basis in 
fact and was probably suggested by the ten plagues 
of Eg3rpt or the ten horns of the beast in the Apoc- 
alypse. As already pointed out, there was prob- 
ably no time from an early date when persecution 
or annoyance was not going on somewhere, induced 
by local circumstances or the character of the gov- 
ernor, and only two persecutions (that under De- 
cius and that under Diocletian and his successors) 
were even theoretically coextensive with the em- 
pire. The traditional ten persecutions with ap- 
proximate dates are: under Nero, 64; Domitian, 
96; Trajan, 112-113; Marcus Aureiius, 177; Sep- 



timius Severus, 202; Maximinus, 235; Decius, 24&- 
251; Valerian, 257; Aurelian, 274; and Diocletian 
and his successors, 303-313. For fiuther informar 
tion see the articles on the various emperors. 

Bibuoorapbt: The sources are to be foimd in the writings 
of the Fathere of the Church (the " Apologies " of Justin 
Mart3^, Melito, Minucius Felix, Tertullian, and Origen, 
and LactantiuSt De mortibua peratciUorum; in Uie early 
church histories, e.g.. of Euaebius), and in the Acta Mar- 
tyrum — see the article. Great care is necessary in tl)e 
use of this literature and of the earlier treatises named 
below, in accordance with the principles enunciated in 
the text. The subject is, of course, treated in the works 
on chureh histoiy dealing with the first three centuries. 
Consult further: Gibbon, Decline and Fall, chap, xvi (in 
some respects epochal; it caused a reexamination of the 
subject and a reversal of part of the traditional position 
respecting the extent and motives of the judicial proc- 
esses and persecutions); H. Kritsler, Die Heldemeiten 
dea ChriaterUhuma, Loipsic, 1856; O. Hunziker, Reoierung 
und ChriaUnverfolgung dea Kaiaera Diocletianua und aeiner 
Nachfoloer, Xicipsic, 1868; T. Preuss, Kaiaer Diocletian 
und aeiner Zeit, Leipsic, 1869; B. Aub^. Hiat. dea peraicu' 
tiona de Vigliae, 2 vols., Paris, 1876-78; A. J. Mason, The 
PeraecuHon of Diocletian, Cambridge, 1876; K. Wieseler, 
Die Chriatenverfolouncen der CiXaaren, GQtereloh, 1878; 
A. Thibault, Lea Empereura romaina et Vio^iae chrtiienne, 
Paris, 1879; Q. Uhlhom, Der Kampf dea Chriatenthwna 
mit dem Heidenthym, Stuttgart, 1879, Eng. transl., Con- 
fiid of ChriatianUy vnth Heatheniam, New York, 1879; 
C. T. Keim, Rom und daa Chriatenihum, Berlin, 1881; T. 
W. Allies, Church and State in the Formation of Chriaten^ 
dom, London, 1882; H. Doulcet, Eaaai aw lea rapporla de 
rSgliae avec Fitat romain dwant lea troia premiere aiMea, 
Paris, 1883; P. Allard, Hiat. dea peraSeuHona pendant lea 
deux premiere aiidea, Paris, 1885; idem, Hiat. dea perai- 
cutiona pendant la premihe moitiS du troiaihne aiicle, Paris, 
1886; idem. La peraicution de DioclHien et le triomphe de 
rigliae, Paris, 1890; P. Hochart, ttudea au aujet de la 
peraicution aoua Ntron, Paris, 1885; C. F. Arnold, Die 
neroniaehe Chriatenverfcigungen, Leipsic, 1888; R. Plehwe, 
Die ChritAenoerfolgvnoen der eraten drei Jahrhunderten, 
Beriin, 1889; C. J. Neumann, Der rdmiache Stoat und die 
allgemeine Kirche hie auf Diocletian, Leipsio, 1890 (indis- 
pensable); J. Belser, Zur diokletianiaehe Chriatenverfolg- 
ung, Tabingen, 1891; E. Le Blant, Lea peraicvteura et 
lea martyra aux premiere aiidea, Paris, 1893; T. Mommsen, 
in Hiatoriache Zeitachrift, new series, xxviii. 389-429; idem, 
Ahriaa dea rdmiachen StaatarecfUa, passim, Leipsic, 1893 
(both important); E. G. Hardy, Chrialianity and the 
Roman Oovemment, London, 1894 (of importance); L. £. 
le Bouigeois, Lea Martyra de Rome d^apr^a Vhiatoire et 
VarchMogie chritiennea, Paris, 1897; M. Cohn (afterward 
Gonrat), Der Chriatenverfolgungen im rdmiachen Reiche 
vom Standpunkte dea Juriaten, Leipsic, 1897; J. A. F. 
Gregg, The Decian PeraecuOon, Edinburgh, 1897; D. C. 
Munro and E. Bramhall, The Early Christian Peraecu- 
tiona, Philadelphia, 1897 (contains bibliography); B. 
Reynolds, Church Hiatory. The Early Peraeeutiona and 
Martyra, London, 1897; G. Boissier, La Fin du pagan- 
iame, 2 vols., Paris. 1901 ; J. E. Weis, Chriatenverfolgungen, 
MarburS' 1901; Tf^e Epiatle of Paenoairia. A Document 
from the DioclHian Peraecution, ed. A. Deissman, London, 
1902; O. Seeck, Oeachichte dea Untergangea der aniiken 
WeU, 2 vols.. Berlin, 1902; H. D. M. Spencc. Early Chria- 
lianity and Paganiam, London, 1902; J. Herkless, Early 
Christian Martyra and their Peraeeutiona, London, 1904; 
P. J. Healy, The Valerian Peraecution, ib. 1905; A. J. 
Mason. Historic Martyra of the Primitive Church, ib. 1905; 
E. G. Hardy, Studiea in Roman Hiatory, New York. 1906 
(contains considerable on the subject); H. B. Workman, 
Peraecution in the Early Church, London, 1906; E. T. 
Klette, Die Christenkataatrophe unter Nero, Tabingen, 
1907; G. Schoenaich, Die Chriatenverfolgung dea Kaiaera 
Deciua, Jauer, 1907; Cabrol, Dictionnaire, i. 266-307, 373- 
446, 450-462, 2042-47 (contains much illustrative mat- 
ter); F. X. Kraus. Realencyklopddie der ehriatlichen Atter- 
thitmer, i. 215-288 (" Chriatenverfolgung," by F. Gdrres, 
covering the first six centuries), Freiburg, 1880-^5. 

PERSEVERANCE OF THE SAINTS: The fifth 
of the so-called " Five Points of Calvinism " is thus 
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set forth in the Canons of Dort (cf . SchafiF, CreedSf 
iii. 692 sqq.). 

" Whom Ood oalla, aoooitUng to his purpose, to the com- 
munion of hia Son our Lord Jesus Christ, and regenerates 
by the Holy Spirit, he delivers also from the dominion and 
slavery of sin in this life, though not altogether from the 
body of sin and from the infirmities of the flesh, so long as 
they continue in this world." (Art. I.) 

*' By reason of these remains of indwelling sin, and the 
temptations of sin and of the world, those who are converted 
oould not persevere in a state of grace if left to their own 
strength. But Ood is faithful, who, having conferred grace, 
mercifully confirms, and ix>warfuUy preserves them therein, 
even to the end." (Art III.) 

'* Of this preservation of the elect to salvation, and of 
their peraeverance in the faith, true believers for themselves 
may and do obtain assurance according to the measure of 
their faith, whereby they arrive at the certain persuasion 
that they ever will continue true and living members of the 
Church; and that they experience forgiveness of sins, and 
wiU at last inherit eternal life." (Art. IX.) 

*' This certainty of perseverance, however, is so far from 
exciting in believers a spirit of pride, or of rendering them 
carnally secure, that, on the contrary, it is the real source 
of humility, filial reverence, true piety, patience in evety 
tribulation, fervent prayers, constancy in suffering and in 
confessing the truth, and of solid rejoicing in Ood; so that 
the consideration of this benefit should serve as an incen- 
tive to the serious and constant practise of gratitude and 
good works, as appean from the testimonies of Scripture 
and the examples of saints." (Art. XII.) 

'* Tlie carnal mind is imable to comprehend this doctrine 
of the perseverance of saints and the certainty thereof, 
which Gkxl bath most abundantiy revealed in his Word, for 
the glory of his name and the consolation of pious souls, and 
which he impr e ss e s upon the hearts of the faithful. Satan 
abhoiB it; the world ridicules it; the ignorant and hypocrite 
abuse, and heretics oppose it. But the spouse of Christ 
hath always most tenderiy loved and constantly defended 
it as an inestimable treasure.*' (Art. XV.) 

This doctrine was first clearly set forth by 
Augustine in the Pelagian controveny (De dono 
peraeveranticB), was renewed by the Reformers, 
and is held by all Calvinistic churches, as a logical 
consequent of the doctrine of election (cf . West- 
minister Confession, chap. xvii.). Arminius at 
first hesitated about it, and then left it an open 
question. The later Arminians took strong ground 
against it, and affirmed the possibility of a total 
and final fall from grace. This is the position of 
the Wesleyan Arminians to-day in Europe and 
America. The Lutheran Confessions hold a middle 
position. The C!hurch of England leaves room for 
both theories. 

The doctrine of the perseverance of saints is be- 
coming difficult to maintain, even theoretically, in 
view not merely of the well-known Arminian ob- 
jections to it, but of the disclosures made by the 
psychology of dJhristian experience. The difficulty 
arises from two directions. (1) The theory of con- 
version: this, instead of being explained by refer- 
ence to a miraculous cause or a catacl3rsmic act of 
choice, is in many cases a normal adolescent expe- 
rience, with more or less of unification of the emo- 
tions and of permanence in the character (see Con- 
version). (2) Induction of religious experience 
puts it beyond question that the Christian life may 
after conversion be partially arrested or radically 
overthrown. This conception, however, in no way 
militates against the reaJ grounds of Christian as- 
surance, drawn from God's purpose of redemption 
and from the influence of the Spirit of God, nor 



even against predestination, which, since it is sub- 
ject to historical conditions, will, if not in this woild 
yet in the future world, attain its goal in the final 
perfection of all souls in God (cf . F. D. E. Schleier- 
macher, Der chridLiche Cflaube, §{ 117-120, new 
ed., Gotha, 1889). C. A. Beckwith. 

Bibuoobapht: Tlie literature pertinent is contained in the 
doctrinal S3^atems by Calvinists (e.c., Turrettin, C. Hodce, 
W. Q. T. Shedd; see also bibliography under Pubbbt- 
tbrxanb) and Methodists (C. Sheldon. B. P. Bowne; see 
also bibliography under MwrBODiSTB). Note further: 
D. Whitby, A Diucoune an the Fwe Pointa, London, 1817; 
B. Cole«» Pradieal Diaeoune of Oottt Sov9rmotttl/» vitk 
. . . P«rs«^«miice, Philadelphia, 1854. 

PBRSIA. See Mbdo-Pebsia. 

PERSIA, MISSIONS IN. 

I. The Eaxly and Medieval Periods. 

C!hristianity tiU the Arab Conquest (f 1). 
Medieval Period (f 2). 
n. The Modem Period. 
Beginnings (§ 1). 

Work of CongregatiooalistB and Presbyterians (i 2). 
Other Protestant Missions (| 3). 
Roman Catholic and Greek diureh Miasioiui (f 4). 
Results (§ 5). 
Conditions of Work (ft 0). 

L The Early and Medieval Periods: The first 
great center of Christianity in the East was Edessa 
as early as the second centmy (cf. F. C. Burkitt, 
Early Eastern Christianity, New York, 1904). Ac- 
cording to Hamack, Die Mission und Atubreiiung 
des Christentums, Leipsic, 1902, 2d ed., 1906; Eng. 
transl., Expansion of CkristUmUy, 2 vols., London 
and New York, 1904-05, new ed., 1908) there were 
Christians in the same centuiy also in 
I. Chris- other parts of Mesopotamia and along 
tianity till the lower Tigris. Legendary (llhristian 
the Arab histoiy of course goes farther back and 
Conquest ascribes the origins of Christian mis- 
sions to the Apostle Thomas (q.v.) or 
to Addai, supposed to have been one of the Seventy, 
or even to the Magi. Perhaps the first authentic 
name in connection with missions is that of Man, 
the foimder of the see of SeleuciarCHedphon (see 
Maronttes, § 2). During the third century Chris- 
tianity spread through Mesopotamia, and by the 
fourth century it seems to have entered the Iranian 
highlands in the southwest (Khusistan, Hormizd- 
shahir, Ahwaz) and farther north about Holwan. 
This expansion was due to the transportation of 
(I!hristian captives from Syria as well as to conver- 
sions. The establishment of Christianity as the im- 
perial Roman religion marks also the beginning of 
its persecution by the Persian Sassanian kings. The 
Syriac Acts of the martyrs show that there was in 
spite of persecution a very true missionaiy spirit 
evidenced by conversions of Zoroastrians and by 
a fairly definite apologetic of Christianity. The 
names of the martyrs and the high rank of some of 
them would indicate that Christianity was gaining 
followers from Iranians as well as from Arameans. 
Meantime it spread eastward. There is mention of 
a bishop of Tus in Khorasan in 422, of the martyr- 
dom in 447 of Pithion, a successful missionaiy 
among the mountaineers, and a generation later 
of Mar Saba, a convert from Zoroastrianiam, who 
spent his life as a missionary to the Kurds. The 
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great figure in the Saasanian period,* both as a 
church administrator and as a missionaiy leader, is 
the Nestorian Patriarch Mar Aba (d. 552). He was 
himself a convert to Christianity and, rather than 
renounce the right to evangelize, he endured nine 
years of imprisonment, which terminated only 
shortly before his death. The remainder of the 
Sassanian period was marked by the vigorous ex- 
tension of Monophysite (Jacobite; see Jacobites) 
tenets, probably sdmost altogether among Chris- 
tians and not among heathen. Jacobite bishops 
were established in Uie sixth century in Seistan, 
Herat, and Azerbaijan. In general, it may be said 
that in the Sassanian period Christianity, and es- 
pecially Nestorianism (see Nestorianb), extended 
steadily in spite of the opposition of the State and 
the state religion, and also steadfastly refused to 
abjiu^ its right to win converts. Many of the 
higher Nestorian clergy were themselves converts 
to Christianity. There were bishoprics in every 
section of the country. Nevertheless, Christianity 
did not become properly naturalised in Persia. Its 
strength was among the Arameans of the plains of 
the Tigris and the Euphrates and among captives 
transported into the eastern provinces. Its lan- 
guage was Ssrriac and there was no popular transla- 
tion of the Bible into the Iranian tongues. 

Probably the Arab conquest, by overthrowing 
the organized foes of the Christian propaganda, 
gave an increased opportunity to Christian mission- 
aries, and in the early centuries of 
3. Medieval Arab rule Christianity extended so far 
Period, eastward as to make an entrance into 
the Chinese empire. There is evidence 
of missionary work along the borders of the Caspian, 
in the valley of the Araxes, and in the mountain 
regions of Kurdistan. The extension of Christian- 
ity in central and eastern Asia is outside the scope 
of this article; though it should be noted that it 
went from Persia eastward and that the Turkish 
tribes bordering on Iran and steadily pressing west- 
ward were afifected by it. Probably the Christians 
from the first tacitly at least accepted the terms of 
toleration given by Islam, viz., abstention from the 
proselyting of Mohammedans, missionary efforts 
being confined to non-Mohammedans. It diould be 
noted, however, that there are evidences of oral 
and literary discussion of the two religions by Chris- 
tians and Moslems. The glory of the Sassanian 
period had departed and martyrology ends. The 
Mongol conquests of the thirteenth centxuy gave 
for a brief time a new hope to the Christian propa- 
gandists; for none of the conquerors were fanatical 
or even zealous in religious matters, and some were 
Christians. The Christianity, however, was of a 
very low order, and Islam carried the day with the 
leaders. These hopes perished in the general ruin 
resulting from the Mongol and Tatar invasions. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century the only 
remains of Christianity were the ruins of ancient 
churches and the litlie bodies of Nestorian and 

* It should be remembered that the name Persia does not 
represent a constant geographical quantity. Its meaning 
varies with the political status and henee in the Sassanian 
period was far wider than at present, extending then as far 
west as the eastern boundary of the Roman Empire. 



Armenian Christians, in all not over 100,000 souls. 
As all through the Nearer East, so in Persia there is 
an almost forgotten chapter of medieval Roman 
Catholic missions. During the Mongol rule in the 
thirteenth and fourteenl^ centuries several em- 
bassies (of Dominicans and Franciscans) were sent 
by the popes to the Mongol rulers both in the Far 
East and in Persia, but their efforts brought no 
permanent results; similarly without success were 
the attempts to bring the Nestorians into the Ro- 
man communion. In the early part of the seven- 
teenth century political considerations led the Suf- 
favean kings to desire friendship with Europeans, 
and the Roman Catholics again made an attempt 
to establish Roman Catholicism in Pereia. Ispa- 
han was the scene of the most determined efforts 
and was made an episcopal seat. Carmelites, Mi- 
norites, and Jesuits had establishments there, while 
Augustinians and Capuchins were also represented, 
and their converts were not only from the Armenians 
but also from Mohammedans. But the tide turned 
again and persecution and anarchy followed. The 
foreign missionaries were forced to flee, and the 
niunber of Christians in Ispahan was greatly dimin- 
ished. This was in the early part of Uie eighteenth 
century. A hundred years later the number of 
Syrian Christians in the r^on of Urumia and Sal- 
mas had increased and among them were some who 
had joined the Roman Church, through influence 
emanating from the efforts to proselyte the Nes- 
torians of the Mosul plain. 

n. The Modem Period: The modem era of 
missions begins with Henry Martyn (q.v.), whose 
heroic career left the legacy of an undying inspira^ 
tion and also the translation of the New Testament 
and Psalms into Persian. The published accounts 
of the joumeys of Joseph Wolff (q.v.) 

I. Begin- served to draw the attention of Amer- 
nings. ican Christians to the renmants of the 
Nestorians. A few years before this 
the Basel Missionaiy Society and the Scotch Mis- 
sionary Society each b^an work in Transcaucasia 
and each, compelled by the Russian government to 
leave its dominions, sent its missionaries into Persia. 
Among the Basel missionaries was Karl Gottlieb 
Pfander (q.v.), the author of the Mizan id Hakk 
("Balance of Tmth''; see MoHAiofEDANS, Miis- 
sioNS to), one of the most remarkable contribu- 
tions to the controversy with Islam; and among 
the Scotch missionaries was William Glen, whose 
translation of the Old Testament into Persian is 
still in use. These all attempted to work directly 
for Moslems. The societies that have established 
permanent work in Persia have all, to a greater 
or less degree, found a basis for their work in the 
non-Mohammedan population. In proportion to 
the total population this is an insignificant part, 
but from the missionary point of view it is impor- 
tant. Out of about nine millions population, there 
are about 150,000 non-Mohammedans, divided as fol- 
lows: Armenians (originally all Gregorians) 70,000, 
83rrians (originally sJl Nestorians) 40,000, Jews 
25,000, Parsis 10,000. The bodies which support 
missionaiy work are the following: of Protestants: 
Pre8b3rterians, who took up work begun by Con- 
gregationalists; Church of England, Church Mis- 
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Bionazy Society, and the Archbishop of Cantet^ 
buiy's Aflqrrian Biission; Roman Catholic; Russian 
Orthodox. 

The American Congregationalists in 1834 sent 
Justin Perkins and in 1835 Asahel Grant (qq.v.) as 
missionaries to the Nestorians, commissioning them 
to strive " to enable the Nestorian 
3. Work of Church, through the grace of God, to 
Congrega- exert a commanding influence in the 
tk>nali8ts spiritual regeneration of Asia." They 
and Pre»- settled in Urumia in 1835. Perhaps it 
byterians. was not to be expected that Puritan 
Christians would be able long to work 
within the botmds of the most ancient of the sepa- 
rated Eastern churches. The separation of the 
Evangelicals was perhaps inevitable, but it was 
gradual and not until about 1870 was it complete. 
The Evangelical church thus formed is recognized 
as a member of the Alliance of Reformed Churches 
holding the Presbyterian system. It has about 
3,000 conmiunicant members. In 1870 the work 
of the A. B. C. F. M. was transferred to the Board 
of Bfissions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. A., and since has been expanded by the es- 
tablishment of stations at Tabriz, Teheran, Hama- 
dan, Resht, Kazvin, and Kermanshah. The 
branches of the work that have been most strongly 
developed and have had the largest general influ- 
ence in the country are the educational and med- 
ical. The best known and most efl&cient schools 
and hospitals in Persia are those connected with 
this mission. (Perhaps the names that best deserve 
special mention are those of Justin Perkins, who 
established the mission and more than any one else 
reduced modem Syriac to literary form; Fidelia 
Fiske, who began female education and whose life 
has become a classic in missionary annals; John 
H. Shedd (q.v.), who did much to organize the work; 
Benjamin Labaree, who perfected the translation 
of the Scriptures, and J. P. Cochran, M.D., who 
gained a very unique influence over Persians of 
every class.) In connection with this mission the 
American Bible Society has done an important work 
in publishing and distributing the Scriptures, espe- 
cially in Syriac. The present statistics (1909) are 
as follows: Missionaries, 37 (besides wives and in- 
cluding 6 male and 3 women physicians); native 
ministers 35, communicants 3,110, adherents about 
7,000; contributions $4,200; 62 schools with 2,692 
pupils (of whom 1,120 are girls, and not less than 
500 Moslem children), school fees over $3,000; 4 
hospitals, 617 in patients, out patients over 50,000, 
and medical fees nearly $10,000. 

Similar to the work of the Presbyterians is that 
of the Church Missionary Society in southern Persia. 
The work was established in Isfahan 
3. Other in 1869 by Robert Bruce, who will also 
Protestant be remembered for the revision of 
Missions. Henry Martyn's translation of the 
New Testament into Persian. Special 
prominence has been given to medical and educa- 
tional work. Stations have been established in 
Herman, Yezd, and Shiraz as well as Isfahan. The 
statistics of the woric is as follows: 33 missionaries, 
including 4 men and 5 lady physicians; native 
clergy 1 ; native teachers 28; communicants 189 and 



Christians 412; schools 8 and scholars 409, of whom 
161 are girls; hospitals 6. The British and Foreign 
Bible Society does an extensive woric in southern 
Persia. 

After a series of communications with the Nes- 
torian patriarch and repeated appeals, Archbishop 
Benson founded the Archbishop of Canterburjr's 
Assyrian Mission. The headquarters were estab- 
lished in Urumia in 1884, and were removed to Van, 
Turkey, in 1907. Most of their work has been for 
the S3rrians in Turkey, especially since the adhesion 
of most of the Syrians in Persia to the Russian Or- 
thodox Church. The purpose of the mission has 
been to strengthen the NestorisA Chiirch to resist 
propaganda from without and to stimulate spiritual 
life within that body; and this purpose has been 
adhered to in a very conservative sense. The main 
work of the mission is educational and literary. 
The present statistics of the work in Persia are as 
follows: Missionaries 2, schools 30, scholars 470 (of 
whom about 150 are girls). There are 12 other 
Nestorian schools with about 300 pupils. The 
number of Nestorians in Persia is probably about 
4,000. 

The present Roman Catholic mission wss founded 
in 1840 by the Lazarists, in consequence of the rep- 
resentations of M. Bor6, a French ear 
4. Roman vant. In 1856 they were reinforced 
Catholic by Sisters of Charity. The Lazarists 
and Greek and the Sisters, of Charity (Sisters of 
Church St. Vincent de Paul) have establiah- 
Missions. ments in Urumia, which is the episco- 
pal seat, Salmas, Tabriz, and Teheran. 
There are also Armenian Catholics at Isfahan, and 
Chaldeans in Sena. At the head of the work is the 
apostolic delegate, at present Mgr. Lesn^, titular 
archbishop of Philippopolis. Most of the native 
Roman Catholics are of the Chaldean rite with 
Archbishop Audo, at their head, whose seat is at 
Unmiia. Under the vigorous direction of Mgr. 
Cluzel (died 1882), their propaganda among the 
Syrians made rapid though not solid progress; but 
recently it has been stationary. In their schools 
are Moslem as well as Christian pupils. The statis- 
tics of the work are not obtainable, but the nimober 
of adherents is probably about 5,000. 

The Syrians (Nestorians) living in northwestern 
Persia, have long had close industrial relations with 
Russia, and the expectation that long existed was 
that Russia would ultimately be political master of 
northern Persia. The Russians were looked on as 
the expected saviors from Mohammedan rule. Ac- 
cordingly repeated petitions were offered by the 
Syrians to the Holy Synod and orthodox bishops to 
receive them into the Orthodox Church. The priests 
sent to investigate the conditions were received in 
1897 with an enthusiastic welcome and the next 
year the large majority of the Syrians in the Urumia 
district were received into the Orthodox fold after 
renoimcing the errors of their national church. A 
monastic mission under the headship of an archi- 
mandrite has been established and the Orthodox 
Syrians were organized under two Syrian priests. 
The clergy are mainly converted Nestorians. At 
first not only the bulk of the Nestorians, but also 
not a few members of the Protestant and Roman 
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communions joined the new movement^ but the 
tide turned again. There is, however, eveiy prob- 
ability that the majority will remain in the Russian 
Church. Statistics for 1909 are as follows: Russian 
cleigy, 1 archimandrite, 3 priests, 1 deacon; S3rrian 
clergy, 3 bishops, 30 priests, and 3 monks; Ortho- 
dox Syrians about 15,000; schools, 2 ^her with 
55 boys and 30 girls, 68 village schools with about 
2,000 pupils. 

Four missions representing the great divisions of 
Christendom might well suffice for a body of Chris- 
tians not exceeding 30,000 souls; but neither the 
importunity of the Syrians nor the foolish zeal of 
western Protestants has been content. The re- 
sult is that Urumia has been the seat of constantly 
changing but usually wasteful efforts by Lutherans, 
Baptists, Plymouth Brethren, and others. The out- 
burst of sympathy among German Christians caused 
by the massacres of Armenians in Turkey in 
1895 left its mark in the establislunent by the 
" German Orient Mission " of Berlin of two orphan- 
ages, one in Khoi for Armenian boys and one in 
Urumia for Syrian girls, each containing about 60 
children. 

There is, it will be seen, an extended miasionaiy 
work by Protestants in every part of the country, 
except the extreme East, and by Roman Catholics 
in the three chief cities. Besides there is a concen- 
tration of missionary effort on the part of all the 
great churches in the region of the Syrians. This 
work for Syrians is, except on the part of the Rus- 
sian mission, connected with work for the larger 
body of Nestorians living in the Turkish Empire, 
canded on either by the same body or on the part 
of the Roman Catholics by a different body, the 
Dominicans instead of the Lazarists. 

The question of results can best be answered by 
considering separately the different classes. Among 
the Syrians the most obvious effect has been to 
project into a very small compass the 
5. Results, great divisions and some of the smaller 
divisions of Christendom, with the re- 
sult that in Persia the ancient national church has 
nearly reached the point of extinction. This is 
surely to be deplored for other than antiquarian 
reasons. Other and perhaps more unfortunate re- 
sults of this undue multiplication of missionaiy 
agencies have been sectarian spirit, degeneration in 
morals, the cultivation of an undue feeling of de- 
pendence, and the promotion of mercenary aims in 
religion. On the other hand, it must be pointed out 
that the preservation of the old ecclesiastical alle- 
giance without a revival of spiritual and intellectual 
life could not have stemmed the tide of demoraliza- 
tion due to social and industrial influences. From 
the Protestant point of view it may further be re- 
marked that under very special difficulties a Chris- 
tian body has been built up, which has taken firm 
hold of Evangelical truth, has its independent or- 
ganization, exerts an influence out of proportion to 
its numbers, and proves its sincerity by its gifts. 
It is the only considerable body of native Christians 
animated by missionary piurposes. The influence 
of missions on the Armenians has been much less. 
The ecclesiastical bonds have been merged into the 
bonds of nationality, of which the Armenians are 



unusually tenacious. A small number of Armenians 
have left the Gregorian for the Protestant and Ro- 
man Catholic conmiunions. The Roman Catholics 
have done something and the Presbyterians and 
the Church Missionary Society have done more for 
the education of Armenians, both directly and by 
stimulating the Armenians to raise the grade of their 
national schools. Evangelical views have also made 
progress among the clergy and laity of the Gre- 
gorian church. The Jews and Parsis have bene- 
fited to some extent from the missionary educa- 
tional work; and in Hamadan a small church is 
made up of Jewish Christians. 

Lord Curzon, while he acknowledges in his monu- 
mental work on Persia (G. N. Curzon, Persia and the 
Persian Qttestumf 2 vols., London, 1892), the bene- 
fits of the humanitarian work done by missions, 
derues both the fact and the possibility of converts 
from Islam to Christianity. One can not but s\is- 
pect that his disbelief in the possibility of conver- 
sion affects his judgment of the fact. Of course the 
reality of conversion must ultimately be a question 
of opinion, and opinions will differ; but there is 
probably no Protestant missionary long resident in 
the coimtry who has not in his own experience and 
to his best judgment known more than the half- 
dozen genuine converts allowed by Lord Curzon as 
the utmost limit of such converts from the days of 
Henry Martyn. Still converts are few, and are no- 
where numerous enough to be collectively of any 
influence. There is no open movement toward 
Christianity. Nevertheless real and important ad- 
vantages have been gained. Christianity was very 
imperfectly known and that only as the despised 
faith of the ignorant fragments of conquered peo- 
ples. The political changes of the past century have 
brought Christianity to notice as the religion of 
powerful and civilized nations. Increase of com- 
mercial intercourse has been another powerful in- 
fluence for change. This impact of civilizations and 
religions was inevitable and necessarily changed the 
conception of Christianity. Political power and 
commercial enterprise could at best most inade- 
quately represent Christianity, and it is due to mis- 
sions that the humanitarian and benevolent side of 
Christianity has been presented. It is still more 
true that missions alone have presented the doc- 
trinal and spiritual elements of Christianity, or, in 
other words, Christianity itself. The Gospel as a 
message of salvation has been preached to multi- 
tudes and the Bible has been put in the hands of 
very many of the educated. Through these agencies 
Christian truth is entering the current of religious 
speculation, which is never stagnant in the Persian 
mind. The medical work has made many personally 
grateful to the followers of the merciful Jesus. Mis- 
sionary schools lead the educational movement in 
the country. The special representatives of Chris- 
tianity are recognized as men of the highest charac- 
ter. Christian missions have gained a place not 
merely of tolerated existence but of real honor in 
the land. 

Much might be said as to the conditions of work 
in Persia. Perhaps in no other country*does Islam 
present so interesting a history as in Persia. Here 
the history is one of dissent, of schism, of heresy, 
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of. new doctrines and strange survivalfl, of bold 
speculation and poetical mysticiflnL Within the 
last century Babism, developing into Behaism 
(qq.v.), has been offered by Perria to 
6. Condi- the world as a universal religion. The 
tions of claims made for it are extravagant, and 
Work, it is making little progress, but it testi- 
fies to the fertility of tiie Persian mind, 
to its discontent with Islam as a social system, and in 
some of its teachings to the influence of Christianity. 
The Sufi teachings finding their expression in the 
Matnavi of Jalal ud Din and the cosmopolitan 
morality of Sheikh Saadi have not lost their influ- 
ence. The yearning after a closer communion with 
the divine than that offered in orthodox Islam finds 
expression in many ways. AU of these influences 
make many restive imder the intolerance of Islam; 
and while there is little prospect of the proclama- 
tion of religious freedom at present, many forces 
are working in that direction and are already in- 
creasing the amount of freedom realized. A ma- 
jority of the Persians are adherents of the mutas- 
hari scholastic Shiite Islam, which makes life center 
in the fulfilment of the law; although even with 
them the greatest religious season is the Muhar- 
ram, the time of mourning for the propitiatory suf- 
ferings of the Imam Hussein. Less numerous and 
yet wide-spread are the more liberal Sheikhis, as are 
the many branches of 'At^b (or Sufis). Then one 
must mention the growing class of the modem t3rpe 
of free-thinkers. These have some European edu- 
cation and are apt to be theists with little definite 
theological belief. The Sunnis, mainly Kurds, 
though numerous (probably a million), are outside 
the current of national life and are mostly very 
ignorant. The Ali Illahis are a numerous sect of 
obscure but ancient origin, having secret rites and 
a merely nominal attachment to Islam. This com- 
plex of sects and beliefs is made more intricate by 
race and language divisions and by tribal and dia- 
lect subdivisions. Finally to all these influences 
and counter-influences must be added the new 
movement in Islam with its new patriotism and its 
new attachment to European civilisation and liberty. 
Unless this force is very quickly spent, religious 
change must result from it; for it is marked by two 
anti-Islamic ideals, national patriotism and the 
regulation of society by legislation originating in 
society itself and not enforced by religious sanc- 
tions. The disintegrating effect of modem science 
must also be taken into account. Meantime the 
variety of belief, the heritage of heresy, and the 
speculative tendency of the Persian mind, which 
have leavened even the Turkish population of north- 
em Persia, all give openings to Christian tmth. 
The need for missionary activity is great; and the 
missionaries must be strong in character, wise and 
alert in action, and full of intellectnal and spiritual 
power in order to make the inevitable change a 
movement CSiristward. W. A. Shedd. 

Bibuoobapht: Bedda the liteTmture namad in the text 
oonmilt: W. A. Shedd, Itlwn and the Oriental ChunKeB, 
PhiUulelphia, 1904; B. Bxiaioii, De rtgio Penarum prvn- 
dpatio, Strasbtxiv. 1710 (beet ed.); J. Peridns, Retidenee 
of Biaht Ymn in Penia Amono the Neitonan ChrigUani, 
Andover, 1843; idem, Muaionary Lift mi Pmrtia; Olimptet 
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tal Miaeiona, Beaton, 1874; Berthold-Ignaoe, Hiat. de la 
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Pro0r«»t and Proapaeta of the Arehhiahop of CanUrbwi^a 
Miaaion, London, 1889; J. Baaaett, Peraia; Baatem Mia- 
aion, Philadelphia, 1890; A. J. BCaolean and W. H. Browne, 
The Catholieoa of the Boat and hia People, London, 1892; 
E. A. Lawrenoe, Modem Miaaiona in the Baal, New Yoric, 
1896; 8. Q. Wilaon, Peraian Life and Cuatoma, London, 
1896; V. v. Barthold, Zur GeaehichU dee Chriatenthuma 
in MiUd^Aaien hie awr numgoiiaehen Brobarung, Tabincen, 
1901; J. B. Piolet, Lea Miaaiona ealholiquea firanfoiaaa aux 
six, eikHa, 6 vola., Paxia, 1901; C. H. Stilenum, The S^Jb- 
ieda of the Shah, London, 1902; Hamd Allah. Meaopo- 
tamia and Peraia under the Monoda in the 14th Century, 
London, 1903; J. Labourt, Le Chrialianiame dana femr- 
pire perae . . . tB4-9S$, Paria, 1904; W. A. Eaaexy, The 
Aaeendino Croaa. Soma RaavUa of Miaaiona in Bible Lande, 
liondon, 1905; E. R. Browne, A Literary Hietory of Peraia, 
London, 1906; F. H. Davja. The Peraian Myatiea, Jalalu'd- 
din Rymi, London, 1907; E. Aubin. La Peraa dPaujow 
d'Attt'. Iran. Maaopotamie, Cblin, 1906; J. G. Wiahaid. 
Ttoenty Yeara in Peraia, New York, 1908; Mxa. M. E. 
and A. Hume-Qnffith, B^ind the Veil in Peraia and Turk- 
iah Arabia, Philadelphia, 1909; M. Jewett, Reminiaeencea 
of my Life in Peraia, Cedar Rapida, Iowa, 1909; V. Beranl, 
Rivolutiona de la Perae, Lea Provineea, lee peuplea, et le 
ooueemement du roi dee roia, Paria, 1910; the litemtuxe 
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David Tappam. 

PERSONA, 60BBLINXTS: Canon and dean at 
Bielefeld; b. probably at Paderbom in 1358; d. at 
the monasteiy of Boddeken, near Paderi>om, c. 
1421. After a prolonged sojourn in Italy, especially 
at the court of Urban VI.; he received an appoint- 
ment at the cathedral of Pstdetbom and later became 
pastor of the Market Church. As dean at Bielefeld 
under Bishop Wilhelm von Berg of Paderbom 
(1400-14) he contributed greatly to the reform of 
the Paderbom monasteries. He is to be mentioned 
chiefly for his work Cosmodromium, hoe est chroni- 
con univenaU ccmplectena ret ecdettuB el reipMiea 
ab urbe condita tuque ad annum Chrieti I4I8 (ed. H. 
Meibom, Frankfort, 1599; ed. the younger H. Mei- 
bom in Scriptoree rerum Oermanicarumf i. 53 sqq.^ 
Helmstadt, 1688). Although a worthless compilar- 
tion for the earlier timeSi it is a valuable source of 
information for the conditions and opinions of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

(A. Haugk.) 
Bibuoorapht: E. A. Bayer. Oobdinua Peraona, Leipaie, 
1873; A. Hosemann, UAer die QudUn dea GobeUnua Per- 
aona, Halle. 1874; ADB, ix. 300-301. 

PERSONNB, JOHN WILHELM: Swedish theo- 
logian; b. in Stockholm 1849. He studied at Up- 
sala (Ph.D., 1875; Th.D., 1897), and at TObingen 
(1877) ; he was appointed reader at the North Latin 
School in Stockholm (1881); was inspector at the 
catechist schools (1883-97); since 1885 he has been 
member of the committee revising the Swedish 
translation of the Bible; and since 1897 he has been 
provost of the cathedral in IdnkOping. Among his 
worics may be mentioned De moeaiska aUaroffren 
(1874); V. Rydberge Bibdna Ulra am Kristue grann 
ekad (1880); Onmddragen HU OamLa teatemefOete 
eedddra (1881); BibelkrUikene nuaata hypoteaer cm 
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Qamla testamerUet (1886); Skolungdomena aedliga 
uppfostran (1888). John O. Evjsn. 

PERSONS) ROBERT; See Pabsons. 

PERTH, FIVE ARTICLES OF: Five articles 
agreed upon in the General Assembly of the Scot- 
tish Church at Perth Aug. 25, 1618. They enjoined 
kneeling at the Lord's Supper, the observance of 
Christmas, Good Friday, Easter, Pentecost, and 
confirmation, and sanctioned the private adminis- 
tration of baptism and the Lord's Supper. They 
were obnoxious to the Presbyterians of Scotland 
and were adopted only at the command of King 
James VI. (James I. of England), being a part of 
his plan to unify the ecclesiastical policy of Eng- 
land and Scotland (see Presbyterians). They were 
ratified by parliament, Aug. 4, 1621. The (General 
Assembly at Glasgow in 1638 declared the action 
at Perth " unfree, unlawful, and null," and con- 
demned the five articles. 

Bibuogbapbt: P. H. Brown, Hiat. of Scotland, n. 26&-271, 
Cambridge, 1002; W. M. Hetherincton, Hiat. of the Church 
of Scotland, p. 125, New York, 1881; C. A. Briggs, Amer- 
ican PreAyterianiem, pp. 49, 50, 56, ib. 1885; Q. P. Hays, 
Prabyteriana, p. 54, ib. 1892. 

PERU: A republic of South America, bounded 
by Ecuador on IJie north, Brazil and Bolivia on the 
east, Bolivia and the Pacific Ocean on the south, 
and the Pacific Ocean on the west; area, 695,730 
square miles; population about 3,000,000. Of 
this, the natives comprise at least one-half, those 
of mixed blood about one-third. According to 
article four of the constitution of 1860, the Roman 
Catholic is the established religion, and no other 
worship is legally tolerated. Though all the terri- 
tory is included in the diocesan distribution, some 
of the Indians in the eastern part are now in the 
process of being Christianized. The national church 
is administered by the eight bishops of Iquitos, 
Chachopoyas, Huanaco, Truxillo, Ayacucho, Cuzco, 
Puno, and Arequipa; and by the incumbent of the 
archbishopric of Lima, which was erected in 1546. 
The government maintains an extensive control of 
the cleigy. Thus, when an episcopal vacancy 
occiurs, the government proposes three ecclesiastics 
to the joint national legislature, which selects one, 
subject to the confirmation of the pope. The chap- 
ters are supplied by appointees of the State, and 
the archbishop can not hinder any such from as- 
suming his office. While the State's allowance for 
the archbishop amounts to $20,000, the remaining 
dignitaries are ill-supported. The entire parochial 
clergy receives no state contribution; but its labors 
are in a great measure supplemented by those of 
the orders and congregations which have many 
establishments. Lima alone has thirteen nunneries 
and eight cloisters for men. The orders represented 
are mainly the Dominicans, and next, the Francis- 
cans, Barefoot Friars (see Barefooted Monks and 
NxTNs), Augustinians, and Jesuits. There are many 
lay fraternities in honor of Mary. Congregations of 
sisters still chiefly attend to the diffusion of elemen- 
tary instruction, universal compulsory education 
not being enforced. Excepting the four at Lima, 
there are few intermediate schools. The Univer- 
sity of San Marcos at Lima has a theological de- 



partment which provides a six-years' course, after 
the custom of the orders. Owing to the meager 
immigration of Europeans and North Americans, 
there are but few Protestants in Peru. However, 
there are a German union congregation at Callao, 
a smaller Anglican congregation at Lima, and one 
of Presbyterians from the United States at Callao. 
[Missionary enterprises are carried on by the Re- 
gions Beyond Missionary Union, " the Brethren," 
and the Methodist Episcopal Missionary Society, 
U. S. The last-named reports 2 stations, 5 
missionaries, 39 native workers, 231 communicants, 
and in all 400 professing Evangelical Christians. 
There are in Peru a total of 5,000 Evangelical 
Christians and 500 Jews.] Wilhelm Goetz. 

Biblzoorapbt: C. R. Markham, Hial. of Peru, Chicago, 
1892; E. W. Middeadoxf, Peru, 3 vols., Berlin, 1895; 
W. Q. Mortimer, Peru, New York, 1901; J. Lee, Rdioioua 
Liberty in South America; with special Reference to recent 
Leffielation in Peru, Ecuador and Bolivia, Qncinnati, 1907; 
0. R. Enock, Peru; ite former and present Civilisation, New 
York, 1908; Q. Guinness, Peru, its Story, People and Re- 
ligion, London, 1908; Marie R. Wright, The Old and New 
Peru, A Story of the Ancient Inheritance and the Modem 
Growth and Enterprise of a Cheat Nation, Philadelphia, 1909. 

PESHITO. See Biblb Versions, A, III., 1. 

PESSDCISM: A word employed as the antonym 
of Optimism (q.v.). The term came into use in the 
first half of the last century. The dissatisfaction 
with life which the philoeophcial theory aims to 
embody is, however, of long standing. The feeling 
was voiced in India by Guatama, the founder of 
Buddhism (d. about 475 B.C.), among the Hebrews 
in a modified form in the book of Ecclesiastes in the 
third century B.C., among the Persians in the Ru- 
baiyat of Omar Khayyam (about 1120 a.d.). 
Arthur Schopenhauer (1860) was the first repre- 
sentative of modem pessimism. According to him 
the world is as bad as it can possibly be, if it is to 
continue to exist at all. The ultimate reality of 
the universe appears only in wUl — ^in any blind 
force of nature and in a31 organic existence — ^an 
endless striving without intelligence or aim. The 
radical evil of life — ^the will to live — is to be eradi- 
cated by denial of the " principle of individuation " 
and by the perfect denial of the will to live by means 
of asceticism, by destroying illusions of pleasure, by 
charity, by absolute refused of the sexual impulse, 
and by total abstinence from food. Eduard von 
Hartmann (d. 1906) soiight to overcome the dualism 
of will and knowledge in Schopenhauer's philosophy 
by reducing them to a unity, which he calls the 
Unconscious. To the working of the irrational will 
of the Unconscious, he ascribes alike the origin of 
existence and of evil. Will has broken away from 
the primitive harmony of the Unconscious, and 
nature and life are the deplorable consequences. 
Reason follows after, to undo, as far as possible, the 
evil which will has produced, and to convince it 
of the mischief which it has caused and is causing; 
but, before it succeeds, all history must be trav- 
ersed, all delusions experienced, all follies com- 
nutted. He will not say that the world is the worst 
possible; he will not deny even that it may be the 
best possible, since we do not know what is possible: 
but he holds decidedly that it is worse than would 
have been no world at all. He believes himself able 
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to prove, by an appeal to the experience both of 
individuals and of society, that pain preponderates 
in a high degree over pleasure, evil over good. He 
does not deny that there is a kind of progress and 
plan in history; and yet he regards history as, on 
the whole, an irrational process, the successive 
epochs of which are so many stages of illusion. The 
progress of history is, in his view, not the growth 
of any positive good in history, but the growth of 
man's consciousness of the nothingness and vanity 
of human life. The most thorough and uncom- 
promising of the advocates of pessimism is Julius 
Friedrich August Bahnsen (d. 1881). He maintains 
that the world and life are not only essentially ir- 
rational and wretched, but will be eternally so; 
that his fellow pessimists have no right to promise 
that the agony of creation will ever terminate; that 
the hope of the extinction of evil in a world essen- 
tially evil is an unreasonable hope, and can be based 
only on blind faith {Der Widerspruch im Wiasen 
und Wesen der Welt, 2 vols., Berlin, 1880-82). 

(Robert Flint.) C. A. Beckwith. 

Bzbuoorapbt: A. Sehopenhauer, Studiu in PeinmUm, 
London, 1801, another tranal., ib., 1806; Acnes Taubert, 
Der PesaimitmuM und •eiiu Gegner, Berlin, 1873; J. Tulloch. 
MoeUm Theoriee in Philatophy and Rdigion, Edinburgh, 
1874; E. Pfleiderer, Der modeme Peseimiamtu, Berlin, 1875; 
K. Frants, Der Peeeimiemiu; seine BeffrHndung in der mo- 
demen Phiioeophie, Carlaruhe, 1876; J. HOber, Z>er Peeei- 
mumiM, Munich, 1876; J. Rehmke, Die Philoaophie dee 
Welteehmenee, St. Gallen, 1876; idem, Der PeeeimiamuM und 
die Sittenlehre, Leipaic, 1882; J. F. A. Bahnsen. Dae Tra- 
Qieehe ale WeitgeeeU^ ib. 1877; idem, Peeeimiete-Brevier, 
Berlin, 1870; idem, Der Widereprueh im Wiaaen und Weeen 
der WeU, 2 vols., ib. 1880-82; G. Borries. Ueber den Pee- 
eimiemue, Leipeie, 1880; A. Baomeister, Der Peaeimie- 
mue und die SiUenlehre, GQteraloh. 1882; J. W. Barlow, 
The Ultimatum of Peeeimiem, London, 1882; P. Christ, 
Der Peeeimiemue und die Sittenlehre, Leipsic, 1882; H. 
Sommer, Der Peeeimiemue und die Sittenlehre, Berlin, 
1883; idem. Die Religion dee Peeeimiemue, ib. 1884; C. 
Williams, Modem Peeeimiem; its Cauee and Cure, Bod- 
min, 1885; J. Hinton, The Atyatery of Pain, Boston. 1886; 
Q. KQssner. Kritik dee Peeeimiemue, Halle. 1888; O. 
PlQmacher, Der Peeeimiemue, Heidelbezg, 1888; £. von 
Hartmann, Philoeophie dee Unbewueeteeine, Leipsio, 1800. 
Enc. tranal. of earlier ed., Philoeophy of the Uneonecioue, 
3 vols., London, 1884; idem, Zttr Oeechichte und BegrUnd- 
uno dee Peeeimiemue, Leipsic, 1802; J. Sully, Peeeimiem: 
a Hietory and Criticiem, London, 1801; P. Cad6ne, Le 
Peeeimieme Ugitime, Paris, 1804; K. Hollensteiner, Dae 
Weltdend und die Welterldeung, GOtersloh. 1804; R. M. 
Wenley, Aepeete of Peeeimiem, London, 1804; S. Faure, 
La Douleur univereelle, Paris. 1895; J. P. Hopps, Peeei- 
miem, Science, and Ood, London, 1895; H. Fierens-Geviert, 
La Trieteeee eontemporaine, Paris, 1890; A. Kowalewski, 
Studien tur Peychologie dee Peeeimiemue, Wiesbaden, 1004; 
Q. Salldnowits, Peeeimietische Stromunoen im Judentum, 
Bern, 1008; and the literature under Optikism. 

PESTALOZZI, JOHAHN HEINRICH: PhUan- 
thropist and founder of the modem educational 
system; b. at Zurich Jan. 12, 1746; d. at Brugg 
(18 m. n.w. of Zurich) Feb. 17, 1827. He was 
brought up by his mother, his father, a surgeon, 
having died in 1751; he began the study of theol- 
ogy and of law, but gave up both to become a re- 
former in education, the stimulus having come in 
part from Rousseau's tlmUe^ in part from the death 
of a friend. His earliest effort was an attempt to 
show the advantage of combining agriculture with 
manufactures and the education of children. To 
carry this out, he bought a tract of waste land in 
the canton of Aargau. This venture proved a fail- 



ure, partly through Pestaloszi's inexperience in 
business, and with it went (1780) also his educa- 
tional institute for poor children, which he had 
opened in the faimhouse with fifty scholars. At 
this time, which was one of great privation and dire 
poverty, he began to write, the earliest results being: 
Abendatunde einea Eirmedlera (1780; aphorisms 
which contain his educational program); his cele- 
brated Ldenhard und Gertrud (4 vols., Frankfort, 
1781-89; Eng. tranal., Lexmnrd and Gertrude, 2 vols., 
London, 1825), which achieved instant and univer- 
sal success, being translated into practically all 
European languages; and the sequel CkrisUyph und 
Elae (Zurich, 1782). The Lienhard und Gertrud pic- 
tures the reformation of a household and then of a 
village by the efforts of a good woman. The next 
important contribution was his Nachforsehungeii 
aber den Gang der Natur in der Entwickdung des 
Menechengeachlechta (1797), which reflects the in- 
fluence of Fichte, whom he had come to know in 
1792. When the French invaded Switzerland in 
1798, Pestalozzi was given honorary citizenship. 
In consequence of the devastation of Unterwalden, 
many children were left orphans and destitute. 
Pestalozzi collected eighty of these in an old nun- 
nery and took sole care of them, sharing their want 
and teaching them at the same time. This work 
was stopped and the children dispersed in 1799 
when the French took the building as a hospital. 
He failed to interest Napoleon in his educational 
schemes, but published in 1801 Wie Gertrud ihre 
Kinder lehxi (Eng. transl., How Gertrude Teaches 
her Children, London, 1894) and in 1803 Buch der 
Mutter^ Oder Anleitung fUr Matter, ihre Kinder 
hemerken und reden zu lehren. His ideas were now 
influential, and the government of Bern gave him 
a cloister for his school (1804), and the next year 
he removed to Yverdun on Lake NeuchAtel, where 
the rest of his active life (till 1825) was spent, the 
institution being for the instruction of both children 
and teachers. After his retirement in 1825, Pes- 
talozzi wrote Schwanengesang and Lebensechick- 
sale. 

The revolution in teaching brought about by 
Pestalozzi consisted in beginning the education of 
a child by training the observation, passing then 
to the resdization in consciousness of the facts thus 
gained, and next to the formulation of them in 
language. From measuring he passed to drawing, 
then to writing, counting, and reckoning. The en- 
tire aim was thus to evoke the child's native abil- 
ities instead of following the earlier method of pour- 
ing information into the mind. The centenary of 
his birth was celebrated in many places on the con- 
tinent, occasion being taken to foimd institutions 
to carry out his ideas, especially his philanthropic 
plans for the poorer classes. The most noted 
of these is the Deutsche Pestalozzi-Stiftung at 
Beriin. 

His works were collected as SdmUiche Schriften 
(15 vols., Stuttgart and TObingen, 1819-26), and 
SdmUiche Werke (20 vols., Berlin and Liegnitz, 
1881-96; ed. Seyffarth, 12 vols., Liegnitz, 1899- 
1902) and by P. Natorp in 3 vols. (ib. 1905). A 
work appearing in English was iMers an Early 
Education (London, 1827). 
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Bibuograpbt: For list of writings of and on Pestaloui 
consult A. Israel, Veraueh winen Zuaammemidltmg der 
Sehriften van und Hiber PestaloMxi, Zschopau, 1894; Monw 
menta Oermcmia padagogicm, vols, xzv., zzix., zzxi., 
Berlin, 1901-05. Biographies are by: E. Biber, St. Oall, 
1827, Eng. transl., London, 1831; C. J. Blochmann, Leip- 
sic, 1846; R. Christoffel. Zurich, 1846; H. Morf, 4 vols., 
Winterthur, 1864-89; P. Krusi, New York, 1875; P. P. 
Pomp6e, 2d ed., Paris, 1882; R. de Quimpe, 2d ed., Lau- 
sanne. 1888, Eng. transl., London, 1890; J. G. Guillaume; 
Paris, 1890; W. Kayser, Zurich, 1895; L. W. S^erth, 
8th ed.. Leipsic, 1904; P. Natorp, Langensalsa, 1905, 
A. Heubaum, Berlin, 1910. Consult further: C. von 
Raumer, The Life and System of Petialotn, London, 1855; 
J. Payne, PeaUdotzi; the Influence (ff his Principles and 
Practice, London, 1875; A. Vogel, SyUematiache Dar- 
aiaiuno der Podagooik P staJouia, Hanover, 1886; H. 
Soberer, Die pestaiotHAhe POdagogik, Leipeic, 1896; 
C. Rothenbeiger, PeatalozH ala Philoaoph, Bern, 1898; 
A. Pinloche, Peataioxzi et Vtducation poputaire modeme, 
Paris, 1902; H. Barnard, Peatalozti and hia Educational 
System, New York, 1906; J. G. Compayr^, Pestalotsi and 
Elementary Education, Boston, 1907; W. S. Monroe, Hist, 
of the PesUdosxian Movement in the United States, Syra- 
cuse. N. Y., 1907; R. Seidel, Der utibekannte Pestahssi 
der Sosial'Politiker und Sosial-POdaooge, Zarich, 1910. 

PETAVinS, DIONYSIUS (DENIS PFTAU): 
French Jesuit; b. at Orleans Aug. 21, 1583; d. at 
Paris Dec. 11^ 1652. Educated at Orleans and 
Paris, he began to teach at Bouiges in 1602, but 
three years later resigned both his professorship 
and a canonry of Orleans to enter the Society of 
Jesus. He then studied at the college in Pont-^ 
Mousson, taught at Reims, La Fldche, and Paris, 
was professed in 1618, and from 1621 to 1644 was 
professor of positive theology at Paris. 

Petavius' range of learning was vast, extending 
over classical philplogy, chronology and history, 
polemics, patristics, and the history of dogma. He 
began with classical philology, where his learning 
was evinced by his editions of Synesius (Paris, 
1611), sixteen orations of Themistius (1613), three 
orations of Julian (1614) and the same author's 
complete works (1630),. Nicephorus with fragments 
of other Byzantine historians (1616), and, the most 
important of all his contributions to this sphere of 
learning, an edition and translation of the complete 
works of Epiphanius (1622). He likewise com- 
posed Orationes (Paris, 1620), Opera poetica (Latin; 
1620), and Carmina Graeca (1641). 

From classical philology and patristics Petavius 
was led to the studies in chronology which occu- 
pied him for many years. In his De doctrina temr- 
porum (2 vols., Paris, 1627) — ^written largely in 
criticism of the De emendatione temporum (Paris, 
1583) of Joseph Justus Scaliger (q.v.) — Petavius 
sought to reestablish universal chronology; and 
this work was supplemented by him in his TabulcB 
chronologicce regum, dynastarum ... a mundo ccrir- 
dito (1628), Uranologion sive ey sterna variorum au- 
thorum qui de aphoera et sidertbua eorumque motibus 
Grace commeniati aunt (1630), RatUmarium temr 
porum (2 parts, 1633-34; last ed., 3 vols., Venice, 
1849; Eng. transl. by R. P., The History of the 
World: or, An Account of Time, 2 parts, London, 
1659), and La Pierre de touche chronologique (1636). 

Among the polemic writings of Petavius, aimed 
at those who would impair the teachings of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, mention may be made of the 
following: against the Calvinistio Claudius Sal- 
masius (q.v.), Dissertationum ecdesiasticcrum libri 



duo (Paris, 1641) and De ecdesiastica hierarchia 
libri tree (1643); against Maturin Simon, dean of 
Orleans, De pcmUentia ritu in veteri ecdesia (Paris, 
1624); against Hugo Grotius (q.v.), De potestate 
consecrandi et aacrificandi aacerdotiima a Deo con- 
cessa (Paris, 1639); and against the Jansenists, De 
libero arbitrio (Paris, 1643), De la penitence pub- 
liqwe etdela preparation d la communion (1643), De 
lege et gratia (1618), De TridenHni concUii interpre- 
tatione et Sancti Augustini doctrina (1649), and De 
adjutorio sine quo et adfutorio quo (1651). 

Though Petavius' Greek Paraphraaia Paalmorum 
et canticorum (Paris, 1637) was highly esteemed for 
its exegetical value, bis greatest service to theology 
was rendered by his avowedly anti-scholastic, De 
ihedogicia dogmaOcia (5 vols., Paris, 1644r-50), 
which he did not live to complete. The first vol- 
ume discusses the doctrine of God and the divine 
qualities in eight books, and predestination in two; 
the second, the doctrine of the Trinity in eight 
books; the third, the doctrine of angels' creation, 
and the hierarchy in twelve books; and the fourth 
and fifth, the incarnation and the person and work 
of Christ in sixteen books. The sixth volume, which 
none but Petavius himself could have written, was 
to have set forth the doctrines of the sacraments, 
the law, faith, love, hope, virtues, and vices. 
After the merits of the work became fully recog- 
nized, repeated editions appeared, of which the 
best is that by J. B. Foumials (8 vols., Paris, 
1865-67). 

Petavius' correspondence with scholars in France, 
Italy, Holland, etc., is of value both for the history 
of learning in the seventeenth century and for his 
own biography. Only a comparatively small por- 
tion, however, has been preserved, this appearing 
posthumously in his Epistolarum libri trea (Paris, 
1652), reprinted in the editions of the De doctrina 
temporum at Amsterdam (1705), Verona (1734), 
and Venice (1757). The sum total of his works is 
reckoned at forty-nine. (O. ZOcKLERf.) 

Bibuoorapht: The principal aouroes are his own letters, 
ut sup.; the funeral oration by H. Valesius, Paris, 1653; 
and Nioeron, MSmoires, zxzvii. 81-234. Consult further: 
F. Stanonik, Dionysius Petavius, Onw, 1876; J. C. V. 
Chatellain, Le Pire Denis Petau, Paris, 1884; Bayle, Dic- 
tionary, iv. 600-602 (worth consulting); KL, ix. 1841-43; 
lichtenbeiser, ESR, x. 507-608. 

PETER OF ALCANTARA: Spanish Franciscan 
and reformer of his order; b. at Alcantara (110 m. 
s.w. of Salamanca) 1499; d. at Amas (near Alcan- 
tara) Oct. 18, 1562. He entered the order at the 
age of sixteen, became guardian of a new monas- 
tery at Badajoz in 1519, and was ordained priest in 
1524. He later lived as a hermit near Soriana, 
where he wrote his De oratione et meditatione (Eng. 
transl., by G. Willoughby, A Golden TreaOae of 
MerUaU Prater, Brussels, 1632; reprinted Liver- 
pool, 1843). In 1538 he was made provincial of 
Estremadura,. and at once began measures to re- 
form his order., fn 1554 he commenced the estab- 
lishment of a Franciscan congregation of strict ob- 
servance, and secured the sanction of Julius III. 
No monastery of these rigidly ascetic " Minorites 
of the Strictest Observance " (as they were offi- 
cially known) might contain more than eight monks, 
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and their rule formed a partial prototype for the 
discalced Carmelite nuns of St. Theresa (q.v.)> 
Peter of Alcantara was beatified in 1622, and 
canonized in 1669. The treatise De animi pace seu 
tranquUlUate (Eng. transl., by T. W., Pax animcB: 
a short Treatise dedaring how neceseary the Tran- 
qumUy . , . of the Soul Is, London, 1665; re- 
printed London, 1876) seems to have been the 
second part of the De oratione rather than an 
independent composition. 

The congregation founded by Peter of Alcantara 
nmnbered some twenty provinces in the seventeenth 
century, and had monasteries in Spain, southern 
Italy, Rome, the Tyrol, South America, the Philip- 
pines, and Japan. (0. ZOcKLERf.) 
Bibuoorafht: Lauientiua a Divo Paulo, PotierUum pcmi- 
tenticB, 8€u vita S. PHri de Alcantara, Rome, 1669 (also in 
ASB, Oct., via. 700-809; thia ia based upon the earlier 
works of Johannes a S. Maria and the Oratorian Fran- 
cesco Marohese, Rome, 1667); Ada eanoniMotionia S. 
Petri de Alcaniara et S. Maodalenm de Pania, Rome. 1669 ; 
F. Hueber, L«6en, Tugend und Wvnderwerice dee heilioen 
Petrue von Alcantara, Munich, 1670; Helyot, Ordree monr 
aetiimee, vii. 137 sqq.; O. Zdckler, in Zeitachrift fUr die 
geeamte liUherieehe Theotogie, 1864, pp. 39-78; KL, iz. 
1880-84. 

PETER OF ALEXAIIDRIA: Bishop and mar- 
tyr; d. at Alexandria 311. He seems to have been 
the second successor of Theognostus as the head of 
the catechetical school at Alexandria; and though 
only scanty fragments of his writings have sur- 
vived, it is known that he was an opponent of 
Origen, criticizing his opinions on the relation of 
the body to the soul and on the resurrection of the 
dead, but at the same time agreeing with him that 
Christianity must supply an inerrant knowledge as 
a condition of attainment to the perfect life. 

From Peter's treatise *' On penitence '* are drawn 
fourteen " penitential canons " which have been 
incorporated in canon law. These canons were evi- 
dently composed by Peter himself in an epistle 
written in 306 to the Egyptian churches; and in 
them he pleaded for greater leniency toward the 
Lapsed (q.v.). Those who had denied the faith 
under torture might be received after forty days 
of penance; those who had lapsed during imprison- 
ment, after a year; those who had deni^ the faith 
without compulsion should be judged according to 
Luke xiii. 6 sqq.; and the impenitent should be 
exconmiunicated. Those who had pretended to 
abandon Christianity might be restored after pen- 
ance of half a year; masters who had caused their 
slaves to offer sacrifice for them were required to 
do penance for three years, and their slaves for one 
year; but those who had suffered imprisonment 
for the faith were to enjoy the rights of Christian 
fellowship. Such of the clergy as had needlessly 
exposed themselves to persecution and had lapsed 
during the trial of their faith could never be re- 
stored to more than lay communion with the Church. 
On the other hand, liiose who had paid for immu- 
nity were deemed the reverse of blameworthy, and 
flight was also considered justifiable, even if others 
^ere taken instead of the fugitive. 

The attitude taken by Peter toward the lapsed 
has been assigned as the cause of the schism of 
Meletius of Lycopolis (q.v.), though the real rea- 



son was more probably the rivalry between the two 
bishops. Meletius having unwarrantedly conse- 
crated bishops and ordained priests in place of 
those who were imprisoned or had fled, he was ex- 
commimicated by Peter. According to another, 
Wt more dubious, tradition, the two bishops be- 
came estranged while fellow prisoners, in conse- 
quence of their conflicting views regarding the 
treatment of the lapsed. The acts of Peter's mar- 
tyrdom also record that he ordained Arius to the 
diaconate, but afterward excluded him from the 
fellowship of the Church because of his adherence 
to the excommunicated Meletius. The imprison- 
ment and execution of Peter of Alexandria seem 
to have been quite unexpected. His day is Nov. 26. 
An interesting document on the observance of 
the Sabbath, which has been edited by C. Schmidt 
(TU, XX., 1901, pp. 4 sqq.), is ascribed to Peter, 
though its authenticity is still a matter of doubt. 
A nimiber of other fragments obviously referring to 
Peter of Alexandria have also been discovered, but 
these, like the treatise on the Sabbath, seem to 
show many interpolations. Equally doubtful is a 
fragment of a *' Teaching of Peter," and the same 
statement holds good of the fragments " On Blas- 
phemy " and ** On the Passover " which have been 
ascribed to him. Finally, if the acts of the martyr- 
dom of Peter may be believed, he fled from perse- 
cution from place to place through Mesopotamia, 
Syria, and the islands of the Mediterranean, so that 
he must have left Egypt and interrupted his imme- 
diate supervision of his diocese. 

(N. BONWBTBCH.) 

A second of the name (d. Feb. 14, 380) was bishop 
of Alexandria in succession to Athanasius, who 
nominated him just before his own death in 373. 
He suffered persecution from the Arians, who called 
in the pagan prefect, and was compelled to flee. He 
lived five years in Rome, and retiuned in 378. He 
was highly honored by Gregory Nazianzen and Basil. 

Bibuooiupht: Remains of Peter's writiiigs are edited in 
M. J. Routh, Raiquia aacra, iv. 19 sqq., Oxford, 1846; 
P. de Lagarde, Rdiquim jiarie eccleeim antiquia, pp. 6^ 
73, 99-117, cf. pp. xlvi.-liv., Leipeic. 1856; MPO, xvi- 
449-^22; J. B. Pitra, Analeda eacra, iv. 187-195, 425- 
430, 8 vols., Paris, 1876 sqq.; Schulthess, in ZDMG, 
1902, pp. 257-258; W. E. Crum, in JTS, 1903, pp. 387- 
397; C. Heer, in Oriene Chriatianue, ii. 2. pp. 344 sqq. 
An Eng. transl. of some fragments is in ANF, vi. 269-283. 
The Acts of his martyrdom are in F. Combefis, lUuatrium 
Chritti mariyrtan lecH triumphit pp. 189 sqq., Paris, 1660; 
and J. Viteau, Paaaiona dee aainta Ecaterine el Pierre 
<r Alexandria, Barbara, el Anyaia, Paris, 1897, and in MPO, 
xviii. 453 sqq. (all these, the Greek Acts); the Latin Acts 
are in A. Mai, Spedlegium Ramanum, iii. 673 sqq., Rome, 
1840, and thence reprinted in MPL, oxzix. 691 sqq.; the 
Syriac are in P. Bedjan's Acta martyrum, v. 543 sqq., 
Paris, 1895; the Coptic are ia H. Hyvemat, Lea Aetea dea 
martyrea, 1. 263 sqq., ib. 1886-87. 

Further sources are: Eusebius, Hial. eccL, VII., xxzii. 31, 
VIII., xiii. 7, IX., vi. 2; Epiphanius,£rar.,lxviii.; Socrates, 
Hm, eecL., I., vi.; Soiomen, Hial. ecd., I., xv. Consult 
(for a list of works, principally old) ANF, Bibliography, 
p. 74. For discussions: C. Schmidt, in TV, xx. 4 (1901); 
O. Bardenhewer, OeachidUe der aWdrchliche LiUeraiur, ii. 
203 sqq., Freibuzg. 1903; L. B. Radford, Three Teachera 
of Alexandria, Cambridge and New York, 1908; KrOger, 
HiaUfry, pp. 219-222; idem, in ZIFT.xxxi (1888). 434-^448; 
Analeda BoUaruiiana,vo]B.,iax..'-xx., Hamaok, LiUeraiur, 
i. 443 sqq., ii. 2, pp. 71 sqq.; idem. Dogma, vols. iu.-iv.. 
passim; (^eillier, Avteura aacria, iL 615-616. in. 56-61; KL, 
ix. 1884-65; DCB, iv. 331-336. 
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L Life: The sole source for the biography of 
the Apoetle Peter during the earthly ministiy of 
Christ is the canonical Gospels. He originally bore 
the very common Jewish name of Shkieon, Sim- 
eon, or Simon (cf. Acts xv. 14; II Pet. i. 1), the 
first of these forms being the earliest, and the last 
the latest. He likewise had the Aramaic honor- 
ary surname of Kepha (Gk. Kephaa), 
z. Name or " Rock," which was translated into 
and Early its Greek equivalent Petros, " Peter." 
Career. Christ himself, however, termed his 
apostle Peter only thrice (John i. 42; 
Matt. xvi. 18; Lxike xxii. 34), elsewhere using either 
the name Simon (Matt. xvii. 25; Mark xiv. 37; 
Luke xxii. 31) or, in more solenm moments, Simon 
son of John (Matt. xvi. 17; John i. 42, xxi. 15-17). 
The phraseology of the Evangelists varies. Mark 
terms the apostle Simon until he receives the sur- 
name of Peter (Mark iii. 16), after which he is called 
Peter; and a similar, though less consistent, course 
is followed by the other two oynoptists (cf . Matt, 
iv. 18, vili. 14, xvi. 16; Luke v. 8). In Acts he is 
invariably called Peter, even when addressed (Acts 
X. 13, xi. 7). In the Fourth Gospel he is called 
Simon only when first mentioned, elsewhere being 
usually termed Simon Peter, Peter alone being used 
only when the double name either precedes or fol- 
lows. Paul almost invariably terms him Cephas 
(I Cor. i. 12, iii. 22, ix. 5, xv. 5; Gal. i. 18, ii. 9, 
11, 14), the use of Peter here being extremely rare 
(Gal. ii. 7-8). The father of the Apoetle Peter was 
named John (John i. 42, xxi. 15 sqq.) or, in abbre- 
viated form, Jona (Matt. xvi. 17). He was prob- 
ably from Bethsaida (John i. 44), although Mark 
i. 21, 29 makes him a resident of Capernaum, the 
apparent contradiction being explicable by the fact 
that at marriage (cf . I Cor. ix. 5) he had removed 
to the latter town, making his living by fishing, to- 
gether with his younger brother Andrew, in the Sea 
of Galilee (Matt. iv. 18; Mark i. 16; Luke v. 3). 
Andrew had early become one of the disciples of 
John the Baptist (John i. 40), and it was this yoimger 
brother who brought Peter into contact with Jesus 
(John i. 42). There is, however, no reason to sup- 
pose that he then became a member of the Messiah's 
circle, or that he was present among the disciples 
at Cana (John ii. 2), at Jerusalem (ii. 17), in Judea 
(iv. 2), and in Samaria (iv. 8). It would rather 
seem that, after returning with Jesus to Galilee, 
Peter there resimied his trade, so that there is no 
real discrepancy between the account in the Gos- 
pel of John and the synoptic records of the calling 



of Peter (John ii. 41 sqq.; Matt. iv. 18 sqq.; Mark 
i. 16 sqq.), but, on the contrary, the synoptic ac- 
count presupposes the Johannine, which alone ren- 
ders it intelligible as the docimients now read. With 
the second calling, however, Peter seems to have 
become the constant follower of Jesus throughout 
all his wanderings, so that his incorporation among 
the twelve apostles (Matt. x. 1 sqq.; Mark iii. 13 
sqq.) evidently makes little real clumge in his rela- 
tion to Christ. 

While Matthew and Luke ascribe a slightly more 
marked preeminence to Peter among the apostles 
than does Mark, which is based laigely 
3. Position on Petrine sources, there is no real 
among the discrepancy between them. Matthew 
Apostles, and Luke have included certain pas- 
sages, omitted by Mark, which em- 
phasise the leadership of Peter (Matt. xiv. 28-31, 
xvi. 17-19, xvii. 24-27, xviii. 21; Luke v. 3, xii. 
41, xxii. 32, xxiv. 12, 34); words ascribed by Mark 
to the apostles in general are attributed by Mat- 
thew and Luke to Peter (cf. Matt. xv. 15 and Luke 
viii. 45 with Mark vii. 17, v. 31); Peter is expressly 
mentioned where Mark gives no name (cf. Luke 
xxii. 8 with Mark xiv. 13); Matthew explicitly 
stresses the priority of Peter among the apostles 
(cf. Matt. X. 2 with Mark iii. 16 sqq.; Luke vi. 14 
sqq.; Acts i. 13 sqq.); and the position which he 
held according to Mark (v. 37, xiii. 3, xiv. 33) was 
little less than that ascribed to him in Matthew 
and Luke. Nor is this position altered by the rela- 
tion of Peter to John in the Fourth Gospel. Here 
John has a certain preeminence because of his 
greater sympathy with the mind of Jesus, whereas 
Peter owed his position to his quick decision and 
action, a position which the Fourth Gospel not only 
does not minimize, but, on the contraiy, brings 
into fuU prominence. 

Genersdly speaking, the character of Peter is de- 
scribed with essential harmony in all the Gospels. 
He appears as an admirable type of the Galilean, 
well-meaning, cozifiding, freedom-lov- 
3. Charac- ing, and courageous, yet changeable, 
ter and capricious, and eager for novelty (Jo- 
Tempera- sephus, War, III., iii. 2; Life, 16-17; 
ment Matt. xi. 7 sqq., 16 sqq.). At first 
blush it seems strange that Jesus should 
have given the epithet of " Rock " to one of such 
character, yet he saw far beneath the surface and 
grasped the inherent strength and stability that 
underlay the changing and inconstant exterior. 
Nor did Peter prove unworthy of this confidence; 
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his trust became ardent devotion; and his quick 
resolution was strengthened and steadied. Yet in 
the account of bis walking on the water (Matt. xiv. 
2&-31) his natural instability of character, even 
after being long under the influence of Jesus, comes 
clearly to the fore; while his denial of Christ still 
more strongly marks his wavering and his weak- 
ness. Nevertheless, he had already shown himself 
worthy of his title, as when at Csesarea Philippi he 
boldly declared Jesus to be the Christ, not a mere 
precursor of the Messiah (Matt. xvi. 13 sqq.; Mark 
viii. 27 sqq.; Luke ix. 18 sqq.; John vi. 66 sqq.), 
especially as this was the very time when many, 
disappointed in Jesus, were abandoning him. Yet 
even the faith of Peter was not uncommingled with 
hopes of the earthly power and glory of Christ, and 
from the first foreshadowing of the sufferings of 
Christ, made at CsBsarea Philippi, imtil their close 
the alternate strength and wesJcness of Peter ap- 
pear in ever-increasing clearness. He incurred the 
severe rebuke of his master by deprecating the ne- 
cessity of such sufferings (Matt. xvi. 23-24; Mark 
viii. 33), yet on the mount of transfiguration he 
again wished to make permanent the glory there 
apocalyptically revealed (Matt. xvii. 3; Mark ix. 
5; Luke ix. 33). Equally typical was his desire to 
extend forgiveness as far as possible, though he 
still fell far short of the Christian ideal (Matt, xviii. 
21-22); and the same statement holds true of the 
words in which he reminds Christ how both he and 
the other disciples had left all to follow him (Matt, 
xix. 27; Mark x. 28; Luke xviii. 28). As the time 
of the passion approached, the moral perils of Peter 
thickened. In the scene recorded in John xiii. 6 
sqq. his impetuosity is revealed, as well as a cer- 
tain lack of understanding of the love of Jesus 
which was to reach its culmination in the passion. 
Immediately afterward he vowed, despite the proph- 
ecy of the denial, to remain faithful to Jesus even 
unto death (Matt. xxvi. 33 sqq.; Mark xiv. 29 sqq.; 
Luke xxii. 3^-34; John xiii. 37-38). But he had 
overestimated his strength, nor could he even keep 
awake for his master's sake in Gethsemane (Matt. 
xxvi. 40; Luke xxii. 45). It is true that he drew 
his sword when Jesus was seized (Matt. xxvi. 51; 
Mark xiv. 47; Luke xxii. 50; John xviii. 10-11), 
but when he saw that this was useless, he fled with 
the other disciples (Matt. xxvi. 56 and parallels). 
Nevertheless, he made his way into the palace of 
the high priest, where he was put to the real test, 
only to deny Jesus with the utmost vehemence 
(Matt. xxvi. 69 sqq.; Mark xiv. 66 sqq.; Luke 
xxii. 56 sqq.; John xviii. 15 sqq.). This last fall 
receives only a partial explanation from the vacil- 
lating character of Peter; the real reason seems to 
lie in the fact that inaction undermined his resolu- 
tion, which activity would have kept consistent. 
Yet in all this he never really lost faith in Christ 
for an instant, and when he became aware of what 
he had almost unconsciously done, his remorse and 
shame, while finally purifying his character, kept 
him away from Christ until after the resurrection. 
Then, however, his old energy reappeared, and 
though at the tomb he was outstripped in running 
by the younger disciple John, he was still the first 
to find that Uie grave was empty (John xx. 3 sqq.)^ 



and in the account of the appearance of the risen 
Christ at the Sea of Tiberias, the old character of 
Peter once more becomes manifest (John xxi. 7 
sqq.). The temperament of Peter, as here outlined, 
was inseparably connected with his position of pre- 
eminence among the apostles. Not only was he 
closely associated with the two sons of Zebedee, 
James and John, and once with his own brother, 
Andrew, as one of the favorite and most trusted dis- 
ciples of Jesus (Mark v. 37, ix. 2, xiii. 3 sqq., xiv. 
33 sqq.; Luke viii. 51, ix. 28), and not only were 
he and John commissioned to make preparations 
for the Last Supper (Luke xxii. 8 sqq.), but the 
entire content of the Gospels mark him as preemi- 
nent over the other disciples. This position seems 
to have been due essentiaily to his quick resolution 
and to his energy, and it was confirmed by Jesus 
both for the present and for the future; for the 
present by addressing to him questions and an- 
swers which concerned the other disciples as well 
(Matt. xvii. 25 sqq., xviii. 22, xxvi. 40; John xiii. 
36); and for the future by the remarkable words 
recorded in Matt. xvi. 18-19, a prerogative which 
even temporary wavering and recreancy could not 
annul (cf. Luke xxii. 31-32). 

The apostolic activity of Peter in Judea and the 
neighboring districts after the resurrection of Jesus 
is recorded chiefly in Acts, although the Pauline 
epistles contain a few valuable allusions. It must 
be borne in mind that a certain amount of editorial 
change may be traced in the speeches 

4. Activity ascribed to Peter in Acts, but there is 

and Posi- no reason to doubt the essential au- 
tion in thenticity of the facts there recorded. 

Palestine. After the ascension, Peter, undis- 
mayed by the threats of the Sanhe- 
drin at Jerusalem, preached and worked in Samaria 
and along the Syro-Phenician coast, especially in 
Lydda, Joppa, and Csesarea (Acts viii. 14 sqq., ix. 
32-x. 48), performing many miracles (Acts iii. 4 
sqq., V. 15, ix. 34, 40). Returning to Jerusalem, 
he was imprisoned under Herod Agrippa after the 
death of James, the brother of John (Acts xii. 1 
sqq.), but escaping, he left the city, though he 
seems again to have taken up his residence there 
after Herod's death. Paul visited him there three 
years after his conversion (Gal. i. 18), and he was 
there at the time of the council of the apostles re- 
corded in Gal. ii. 1-9. With Jerusalem as a base, 
he visited other churches (Gai. ii. 11), accompanied 
by his wife (I Cor. ix. 5). Despite the existence of 
a Petrine faction in Corinth (I Cor. i. 12; cf. ix. 
5% there is no reason to suppose that Peter ever 
labored there (cf. also I Cor. iv. 15), and the tradi- 
tion, preserved by Eusebius, that Peter founded 
the church in the Syrian city of Antioch is refuted 
by Acts xi. 19 sqq. As to the position of Peter as 
the leader of the apostolic church, Acts and the 
Pauline epistles are in full accord. He took first 
place in the meeting which chose Matthias to suc- 
ceed Judas Iscariot (Acts i. 15 sqq.), he was the 
spokesman of the whole company of apostles both 
in winning a large body of Jewish converts (Acta 
ii. 14 sqq.) and in defending the Gospel against the 
Jewish Uerarchy (Acts iv. 8 sqq., 19 sqq., v. 29 
sqq.), he reformed conditions within the mother 
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church at Jerusalem (Acts v. 1 sqq.)i he watched 
over relations with other Christian communities 
(Acts viii. 14 sqq., ix. 32 sqq.)> and he was the first 
to receive a pagan into the new church (Acts x. 1 
sqq.). On the other hand, he enjoyed no absolute 
preeminence. He labored in Samaria together with 
John (Acts viii. 14), and he was called to accoimt 
for associating with gentiles (Acts xi. 3 sqq.). At 
the coimcil of the apcistles, moreover, he was not 
only not the leader, but was even subordinate, in a 
sense, to James (Acts xv. 6 sqq.). In like manner 
Paul at first describes Peter as the leader of the 
church at Jerusalem (Gal. i. 18), but by the time 
of the apostolic coimcil he was, although still 
the virtual representative of itie mission to 
the Jews, only one of the three pOlars of the 
church, the other two being James and John (Gal. 
ii. 8-9). 

The teaching of Peter, as recorded in Acts, was 
essentially apologetic, hortatory, and practical. 
Special stress was laid by him on the sufferings of 
Christ, which could allege no obstacle 
5- His to full acceptance of his Messianic mis- 
Teachings sion, since his death was an imde- 
as Recorded served and unrighteous act of murder 
in Acts, on the part of the Jews through pagan 
hands (Acts ii. 23, iii. 13 sqq.^ cf. iv. 
10-11, V. 30, X. 39). Christ was a true prophet 
(Acts iii. 22), anointed by the Holy Ghost (x. 38), 
and attested by miracles, wonders, and signs (ii. 
22); and his death was due not to chance, but to 
the divine plan (Acts ii. 23) as foretold by the 
prophets (iii. 18), the purpose being the first of all 
the blessings of the Messianic kingdom, including 
the forgiveness of sins (cf. iii. 18-19). The proof of 
the Messianic kingship of Jesus, even during his 
himian life and suffering, was sought in the fact 
that, in harmony with prophecy, he had been raised 
by God from the dead on the third day (Acts ii. 
32, iii. 15, 26, iv. 10, x. 40), had been manifested 
to chosen witnesses (x. 40-41), and had been exalted 
to the right hand of God (ii. 31 sqq.). This resur- 
rection, of which it was an essential duty of the 
apostles to be witnesses (Acts i. 22, ii. 32, iii. 13 
sqq., V. 30 sqq., x. 40-41), had made Jesus the 
Messianic king (ii. 36, v. 31), the cornerstone of the 
divine kingdom (iv. 11), lord of all (x. 36, cf. ii. 
36), the perfection of the divine kingdom estab- 
lished since the days of the patriarchs (iii. 13), and 
the consummation of the Messianic days foretold 
by the prophets (iii. 24). His mediation, therefore, 
conditions all the promised blessings of the perfect 
kingdom of God, forgiveness of sins (Acts ii. 38, 
iii. 19, V. 31, X. 43), peace (x. 36), the gift of the 
Holy Ghost (ii. 38, xi. 17), salvation from a per- 
verse generation (ii. 40), physical health (iii. 6, 16, 
iv. 10), all salvation (iv. 12), and every divine 
blessing (iii. 26). The condition on which man 
shares in these blessings is repentance (A6ts ii. 38, 
iii. 19, viii. 22), which first becomes fully possible 
through the death and resurrection of Cludst (v. 
31, xi. 18, cf. iii. 26), as well as obedience to God 
(v. 32) and acceptance of the divine revelation that 
Jesus is the Christ, the pledge and the expression 
of acceptance on both sides being baptism in the 
name of Christ (ii. 38). The full realization of the 
VIII.— 31 



divine kingdom, however, will be impossible imtil 
the last judgment, when God will send Jesus 
as the judge of the quick and the dead (Acts 
X. 42), and to bring to the faithful of all ages 
rest from the affliction of the present wo (iii. 
19 sqq.). 

While Peter realized that, in accordance with his 
divine promises, God would extend the blessings 
established in Christ to all the world and would 
call all the gentiles (Acts ii. 39, iii. 25-26), he also 
knew that these boons were primarily 
6. Attitude for the children of the old dispensation 
toward (iii. 25, x. 36), and he hoped that, de- 
Gentile spite their unbelief and rejection of 
Christians. Jesus, they might still be won for 
Christ (ii. 39). He was, moreover, cer- 
tain that he and the other apostles were ordained 
to preach solely to the Jews (x. 42), and so strong 
was his aversion to the gentiles that only special 
divine commands could make him enter the house 
of the Roman centurion Cornelius in Csesarea and 
preach the Gospel to him and his family, conclu- 
ding by baptizing them (Acts x.). The growth of 
the Church in non-Jewish territory, however, forced 
Peter and other Judeo-Christians to modify their 
views, and at the council convened at Jerusalem to 
decide on the requirements to be laid upon gentile 
converts to Christianity, Peter deprecated excess- 
ive ritual exactions of llie converts, though agree- 
ing with James that the gentile Christians should 
refrain from all things forbidden in the Noachian 
laws binding on every gentile (Acts xv. 7 sqq.). 
Further light is cast upon this coimcil by the ac- 
count given by Paul (Gal. ii. 1 sqq.), according 
to which the final conclusion was complete 
harmony, and it was decided that James, Peter, 
and John should preach to the Jews, and 
Paul and Barnabas to the gentiles. Neither 
does the disagreement between Paul and Peter 
recorded by the former as taking place at 
Antioch (Gal. ii. 11 sqq.) point to any opposition 
of principle between the two, particularly as they 
both agreed that true righteousness was to be 
sought, not in works of the law, but solely in faith 
in (Christ (Gal. ii. 16). There can be little doubt 
that Peter's sudden change of attitude at Antioch 
was hypocritical, although at the same time it must 
be remembered that some uncertainty as to the 
proper course to be pursued may have existed in 
Peter's own mind. 

Except for the prophecy in John xxi. 18 sqq. and 
the Petrine epistles (see below), the New Testa- 
ment gives no information regarding the closing 
years of Peter. The sole remaining source is tradi- 
tion, which, though constantly receiving unhistorio 
accretions, seems to preserve a kernel 
7. The of truth in the legend that the apostle 
Closing went to Rome toward the close of his 
Years, life and there suffered martyrdom 
under Nero. Thus Clement, in his 
first epistle to the Corinthians, written in 95-97, 
records: "Peter, through unrighteous envy, en- 
dured not one or two, but numerous labors; and, 
when he had at length suffered m ar tyrdom, de- 
parted to the place &[ gloiy due to him " (ANF, 
i. 6). It is also noteworttiy that no source describes 
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the place of Peter's martsrrdom as other than Rome, 
the place evidently implied by dement, as the con- 
text shows. It would also seem that Papias of 
Hierapolis knew of Peter's residence at Bxme (cf . 
EusebiuSy Hist, ecd,, III., xzxix. 15). There are, 
however, a number of direct statements that Peter 
lived at Rome. Dionysius of Corinth (about 170) 
states that Peter and Paul founded the church at 
Corinth and then taught in Italy, both suffering 
martyrdom at Rome (Eusebius, Hist, ecd,, II., 
zxv. 8) ; and like declarations are made by Irensus 
(Hot., iii. 1, cf. iii. 3), Tertullian (De prcescriptume, 
xxxvi.; cf. Scarpiace, xv.; Adv. Marcionem, iv. 
5), Clement of Alexandria (Eusebius, Hiat. ecd., 
VI., xiv., II., XV.), and the Roman presbyter Caius 
(Eusebius, Hist, ecd., II., xxv. 7). A similar story 
is told both by the late second-centiuy Acts of 
Peter (perhaps Gnostic in origin) and by the almost 
eontemporaiy Acts of Peter and Paul. Reference 
must also be made to a^"tradition, evolved in the 
small pseudo-Clementine circle and devoid of his- 
toricity, that Peter carried on a conflict at Rome 
with Paul, here represented as a false apostle masked 
as Simon Magus. There is no evidence that Simon 
Magus was ever at Rome, the alleged proof being an 
erroneous interpretation of an inscription to the 
Sabine deity Sono Sancus as being in honor of the 
sorcerer (NPNF, 2 ser., i. 114, note 11). The resi- 
dence of Peter in Rome is first brought into con- 
nection with the alleged presence of Simon Magus 
there by the Acts of Peter (chap, cxc.) . The attempt 
has also been made to prove that Peter really suf- 
fered martyrdom by crucifixion at Jerusalem as a 
result of the Neronian persecution, evidence being 
drawn from a combination of the Romans Albinus 
and Agrippa, mentioned by the Acts of Peter as 
the persecutor and judge of the apostle, with Al- 
binus, the successor of Festus as procurator of 
Judea, and Agrippa II., tetrarch of Galilee; but 
the argument is inadequate, as is another theory 
that Peter suffered at some unknown place in the 
East. 

Of the other patristic traditions concerning Peter's 
residence at Rome probably the only one which 
may be regarded as certain is that which makes 

Mark his companion at Rome, where 

8. Confused the second Gospel was written after 

and False Peter's death on the basis of his oral 

Traditions conmnmications. When, however. 

Concerning Jerome declares (De vir. ill., i.) that 

Peter. Peter, after being bishop at Antioch 

and laboring in Pontus, Galacia, Cap- 
padocia, Asia Minor, and Bithynia, went to Rome 
in the second year of Claudius to oppose Simon 
Magus, and was bishop of the church there for 
twenty-five years, finally being crucified head 
downward in the last year of Nero's reign and 
buried on the Vatican, his statements rest on a 
combination of fugitive allusions. The Antiochian 
episcopate is based on Gal. ii. 11 sqq., his activity 
in Asia Minor on I Pet. i. 1, his crucifixion is per- 
haps drawn from a literal interpretation of John 
xxi. 18, while the manner of it (cf. Eusebius, Hist, 
ecd., III., i.) savors of post-apostolic rather than of 
apostolic taste, and his burial on the Vatican is de- 
duced from the statement of Caius (see above) that 



there was a monument on that hill to cozomemorate 
the martyrdom of the apostle. The twenty-five 
years' episcopate of Peter at Rome is evidently due 
to the statement of Justin Martyr regarding the 
labors of Simon Magus at Rome (see above), com- 
bined with the tradition of Peter's residence in the 
same city, especially as it would seem that the Ro- 
man Church had actually been formed early in the 
reign of Claudius through the indirect influence of 
the Petrine Christianity of Palestine. All this giv- 
ing rise to the belief that Peter himself came to 
Rome early in the reign of Claudius, the combinar 
tion of it with the tradition of his martyrdom toward 
the close of Nero's reign evidently gave rise to the 
legend of his twenty-five years' residence in Rome. 
A further element of confusion was added by the 
increasing parallelism of Peter and Paul, leading 
not oidy to the unhistoric tradition of their joint 
founding of the church at Corinth, but also to their 
simultaneous Isbors in Rome; and a similar idea 
may have given rise to the belief that the death of 
Peter, almost coincident with that of Patil, took 
place in 64, the year of the general persecution of 
the Christians instigated by the burning of Rome. 
Still later the death of both apostles was put on the 
same day, June 29, although the persecution actu« 
ally took place in July or August. Moreover, Euse- 
bius {Hitt. ecd., III., ii., xxi.), like Irenaeus, the 
Apostolic Constitutions, and Rufinus, seems to 
have regarded Ldnus, not Peter, as the first bishop 
of Rome; and it was not until the middle of the 
third century that Peter was definitely claimed as 
bishop of Rome (Cyprian, Epist., Iv. 8, lix. 14). 
The reckoning of the twenty-five years in Rome 
varies irreconcilably in different sources, and the 
whole is rendered impossible by the data of the New 
Testament, which shows that he was living in Je- 
rusalem at the time of the council of the apostles 
in 53 (Acts xv.), whence he later visited Antioch 
(Gal. ii. 11 sqq.), while Paul's failure to mention 
him either in his epistle to the Romans (written in 
59) or in his letters from Rome (in the seventh dec- 
ade of the first century) would imply that Peter 
was not in the city even then. It seems most prob- 
able, on the whole, that Peter died a martyr's 
death in Rome toward the dose of Nero's reign, 
some time after the cessation of the general 
persecution. Absolute certainty is, however, un- 
attainable. 

IL Writings: The authenticity of the two 
epistles canonically ascribed to the 'Apostle Peter 
has been severely attacked by modem criticism, 
although the problems coimected with each are 
essentially different in character. The first epistle 
purports (I Pet. i. 1) to be addressed to readers in 
Pontus, Galatia (doubtless including, as in official 
Roman parlance, Pamphylia, Pisidia, and part of 
Lycaonia), Cappadocia, Asia (Caria, 
X. Occasion Lydia, Mysia, and probably Phrygia), 

and Cir- and Bithynia. There is no reason to 
cumstances suppose, as has long been maintained, 
of I Peter, that the Petrine epistles were intended 
solely, or even primarily, for Jewish 
Christians, especially as the only known chxirehes 
in Asia Biinor were the gentile congregations estab- 
lished by Paul and his associates (cf . Gal. iv. 8, 19; 
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Eph. ii. 11-iii. 13; I Cor. iv. 15, xv. 1-3; Acta xv. 
3, 12, 19, xxi. 19), as well as in view of Peter's own 
attitude toward gentile Christians (Gal. ii. 12). 
The fact that the epistle was addressed to recent 
converts from paganism, not to Jewish Christians, 
is clear, moreover, from repeated allusions, such as 
i. 14, 21, ii. 10, iii. 6, and iv. 3. A similar meaning 
is plainly contained in ii. 25, while " the strangers " 
of i. 1 (R. v., " sojourners of the Dispersion ") 
clearly denote, not the Jewish Diaspora, but gen- 
tile Christians regarded as the true Israel scattered 
among the heathen (cf . ii. 9-10), even though Peter 
plainly considered these gentile churches as daiigh- 
ters of the mother church at Jerusalem. The epis- 
tle implies that the gentile Christians of Asia Mhior 
had already been assailed by their pagan compar 
triots (iv. 4). Although the apostle evidently re- 
garded acts of violence as a veiy possible eventual- 
ity (iv. 15-16; cf. i. 6, iii. 14, 17), at the time the 
only dangers were taunts and insults (iv. 4, 14) and 
the charge that the Christians were evil-doers (ii. 
12, iii. 16), baaed on their rejection of heathen vices 
(iv. 3),. an attitude attributed by their enemies to 
a hatred of the human race which might lead even 
to theft or murder (iv. 15). Such accusations were, 
generally speaking, unjust, but it is clear, from 
Peter's earnest admonitions to uprightness of life 
(I Pet. ii. 13-iii. 22), that he feared that the charges 
might prove real ones, and was also apprehen- 
sive that the Christians would relapse into pagan 
abominations to gain the friendship of the world 
(ii. 11, iv. 2). The general situation described in 
the epistle points to the period of the Neronian per- 
secution, not, as some maintain, to the persecution 
under Trajan, for Christianity had not yet been 
made a crime against the State (cf. ii. 12, iii. 6, 13, 
16, iv. 15), and obedience to temporal superiors 
could still be urged, a thing impossible after the 
faith was officially proscribed. Apart from these 
sufferings of the Christians of Asia Minor, and their 
consequent perils, nothing is known regarding their 
condition. It was these distresses and these dan- 
gers which had evoked the letter and had formed 
its purpose (cf. v. 12). 

The contents of I Peter can scarcely be sya- 
tematued. The introduction, with its hopeful out- 
look beyond the evils of the present (i. 1-12), is 
followed by general admonitions to upright life (i. 
13-21), brotherly love (i. 22-25), and the building 
of a spiritual temple (ii. 1-10). Then 

2. Relation come admonitions bearing more di- 
to Other rectly on present conditions of earthly 

N. T. Wri- pilgrimage (ii. 11-12), obedience to 
tings. earthly superiors, even though they be 
oppressive (ii. 13-25), mutual respect 
between husbands and wives (iii. 1-8), abstinence 
from revenge (iii. 8-12), and patient endurance of 
suffering (iii. 13-17), herein imitating Christ (iii. 
18-22). The Christian must not relapse into pagan 
licentiousness (iv. 1-6), but must show sobriety, 
service, and affection (iv. 7-11), as well as endur- 
ance of xmdeserved affliction (iv. 12-19). Both old 
and young are admonished to perform their several 
duties (v. 1-5), and all must trust in God and be 
ever watchful (v. 6-9); while the epistle concludes 
with a benediction (v. 10-ll)i notes on the apos- 



tle's purpose in writing (v. 12), and salutations (v. 
13-14). The epistle shows immistakable depend- 
ence on Romans, Ephesians, and James (cf . I Pet. 
i. 14-15 with Rom. xii. 2; iv. 10 with xii. 3-8; iv. 
8, i. 22 with xii. 9; iii. 9 with xii. 17; ii. 13-14 with 
xiii. 1; ii. 19 with xiii. 5; ii. 1, iv. 13 with xiii. 12- 
13; ii. 24 with vi. 2; i. 5, iv. 13 with viii. 17-18). 
There is, on the other hand, no reason to assume 
that I Peter is dependent on Hebrews, Colossians, 
or any other Pauline epistles, and what dependence 
there is must be considered rather as general rem- 
iniscences than as mechanical borrowing. 

There is, moreover, a marked individuality both 
in style and in dogmatic content, so that, despite 
a certain adoption of Pauline material (cf . I Pet. 
iv. 1-2, ii. 24, iii. 22 with Rom. vi. 7, 18, viii. 34), 
the type of doctrine represented is primitively apos- 
tolic, and is essentially a further de- 
3. Its velopment of the Petrine passages re- 
Theology, corded in Acts. In both there is the 
same basal concept of Christianity as 
the realization of the Old-Testament kingdom of 
God, harmonizing with prophecy and brought into 
being by the crucified but risen Christ. There 
is, however, no such antithesis between the law 
and the Gospel as in the Pauline writings, nor is 
there the Pauline stress on the atonement or on 
justification by faith; but soteriology is more 
prominent in Peter than in James. Faith is not 
so much an acceptance of the forgiveness of sins 
based on the death of Christ upon the cross (as in 
Paul's teaching) as a trust in God grounded on the 
recognition of Jesus as the glorified Messiah who 
shall be revealed in the fulness of time. The moral 
life, consequently, is regarded as connected with 
faith from the first, rather than as a mere fruit of 
faith. The close union of prophecy and the entire 
theocracy of the Old Testament leads Peter to the 
conclusion that the salvation sought by the prophets 
is become the possession of the Christian, while the 
spirit which worked in the prophets was essentially 
tjie same as the spirit of Christ (I Pet. i. 10 sqq.). 
The ideal of the Old-Testament people of God is 
realized in the Christian Church (I Pet. ii. 9), which 
is to include all gentiles called of God (Acts ii. 39). 
The sufferings of Christ are not only the model for 
the t)hristian's patience imder outward affliction 
(I Pet. ii. 21, iii. 18, iv. 1), but, since they most 
clearly reveal his moral greatness (ii. 22 sqq.), they 
inspire the Christian to all self-denial and to all 
struggle with sin (iv. 1 sqq.). Redemption from 
the power of sin is founded on the redemptive wor 
of the death of Christ (I Pet. i. 18-19), which has 
crushed the might of sin forever (iii 18, iv. 1). 
From this it follows tliat Christ is the great shep- 
herd of his flock (v. 4), that the salvation of the 
risen Lord extends even to the dead (iii. 19, iv. 6), 
that the moral effect of baptism, as " the answer 
of a good conscience toward God/' is given through 
the resurrection of Christ (iii. 21), and that the siif- 
ferings of the Christians mark the beginning of the 
judgment (iv. 12). The result of all this ie a lively 
hope (i. 3, 13, 21, iii. 15) in the Christian, who is 
but a pilgrim and a stranger in this world (i. 17, 
ii. 11), a situation which should only inspire him to 
still greater moral eamestoeeB. 
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According to I Pet. v. 13, the epistle was written 

at ** Babylon." The ruined condition of the great 

Babylon at the time, however, as well as the fact 

that in the reign of Caligula the Jews 

4. Place had been driven from it by pestilence 

and Date and persecution, render it certain that 
of Composi- Peter did not compose his epistle there. 

tion; Au- It is equally improbable that ** Baby- 
thenticity. Ion " here means Mesopotamia in gen- 
eral or the Egyptian town of Babylon 
in the Nile delta. Neither is there any tradition 
during the first five centuries of any activity of 
Peter in either Babylonia or Egypt. So it is in- 
dubitable that here, as elsewhere, " Babylon " 
means Rome (cf. Rev. xiv. 8, xvi. 19, xvii. 5, rviii. 
2, 10, 21; Oraada Sibyllina, v. 153; II Esdras, iii. 
1; cf. also I Pet. v. 14; Col. iv. 10). The letter 
can not have been written before 64, both because 
of its dependence on James and Romans, and be- 
cause of the designation of Rome as Babylon, 
which did not come into vogue until the Neronian 
persecution had begun. It may be concluded, then, 
that it was written either soon after the outbreak 
of the persecution, shortly before the return of Paul 
from Spain and the martyrdom of both Peter and 
Paul, or, if the death of the former be placed shortly 
before the fall of Nero, in the closing years of this 
reign. The testimony of the early Church favors 
the authenticity of the epistle. Besides the allu- 
sion to it in II Pet. iii. 1, it is mentioned by Her- 
mas, Papias, Polyc8urp, is cited by Irenseus, Ter- 
tullian, Clement of Alexandria, and Origen, and is 
placed in the canon by Eusebius. On the other 
hand, it was rejected, for dogmatic reasons, by the 
Paulicians, and in the nineteenth century its au- 
thenticity was denied by many critics; while others 
supposed either that it was translated from the 
Aramaic of Peter into Greek by Mark or Silvanus, 
or that one of these two developed the outline given 
by Peter. It has also been maintained that it was 
written later and then ascribed to Peter, although 
no credible motive can be assigned for such a pro- 
ceeding. The optimism which pervades the epis- 
tle, like the theological attitude midway between 
James and Paul, is in entire accord with the tem- 
perament and position of Peter as revealed through- 
out the New Testament. Hence there is, in short, 
no good reason to doubt the authenticity of I 
Peter. 

With the second Petrine epistle the case is differ- 
ent. The occasion of its writing was the rise of 
false teachers; some of them libertines like those 
described by Jude, and others mockers and deniers 
of the second advent (II Pet. ii.-iii.), 
5. n Peter, although it seems probable, on the 
whole, that only one class of false 
teachers is really meant. The epistle is composed 
of an introduction reminding the readers of the 
boon of salvation and uiging them to remain faith- 
ful (i. 1-10), and three parts: an assurance of the 
certainty of the second coming of Christ (i. 11-21); 
a characterization of the libertinism of the false 
teachers and their sure punishment (ii. 1-22); and 
prediction of the destruction of the world by fire, 
the delay of the day of judgment through the mercy 
of God, and an admonition to righteousnesB and pa- 



tience (iii. 1-13); the whole concluding with an al> 
lusion to the writings of Paul, warning, admonitaoo, 
and glorification of God (iii. 14-18). The epistle is 
deariy influenced profoimdly by Jude (cf. ii. 4, 11, 
13 with Jude 6, 0, 12); but, on the other hand, a 
comparison of the second Petrine epistle with the 
first shows a mariced difiFerence in style, as well as 
in dogmatic position. The concepts of " knowl- 
edge " and '' godliness," unmentioiied in I Pet., are 
prominent in II Pet., while the characteristic op- 
timism of I Pet. here disappears. The center of 
expectation is the end of the world rather than the 
perfection of salvation; but, on the other hand, 
the second advent is thought of as more remote 
than in I Pet. Christ appears in II Pet. especially 
as the Savior, but the pattern of his life and pas- 
sion, BO stressed in I Pet., is as little mentioned in 
II Pet. as are his death and resurrection. The 
difference between the two epistles can not be ex- 
plained from their divergent purposes; and a con- 
siderable time must have elapised between the com- 
position of the two, since II Pet. is later than Jude, 
which was probably written after the fall of Jeru- 
salem (see Jude, Efistlb of). Certain points in 
II Pet., moreover, imply a date subsequent to the 
apostolic age (cf. II Pet. iii. 3 sqq., 15-16), and 
the tradition of the Church is unfavorable to the 
authenticity of the epistle. There is no clear evi- 
dence that it was known to the apostolic Fathers or 
to the church writers of the second century. In 
the time of Origen only I Peter was considered 
canonical, and Eusebius reckoned II Peter among 
the antilegomena {HUi, ecd,. III., xxv. 3J, although 
Firmilian of Csesarea in Cappadocia seems to have 
considered it authentic (Cyprian, Epist., Ixxv.). 
Despite certain doubts of Gregory Nazianzen {Car-' 
mina, xxxiii. 35), Jerome, who himself recognized 
the fact that the epistle was rejected by most 
critics on the basis of its stylistic deviation from 
I Peter, was largely responsible for securing general 
acceptance of the epistle. At the Reformation 
period its authenticity was again doubted by Cal- 
vin and Erasmus, and since the time of J. S. Sem- 
ler (q.v.) it has generally been deemed spurious by 
adherents of the critical school. (F. Sie^fert.) 

m. Apocryphal Petrine Litexatiue: Of wri- 
tings of this class four claim mention here, the Gos- 
pel, the Apocalypse, the Preaching, and the 
Acts. 

1. The GKoBpel: That such a gospel existed has 

been known since the end of the second century. 

The most explicit accoimt of it is found in several 

passages in Eusebius (Hiat. ecd., YI., 

i ^If^^ ^"- — ^® longest reference — , HI., iii. 
Mentton. ^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^ NPNF, 2d 

ser. vol. i.) and it is mentioned by Origen (" (Com- 
mentary on Matthew," x. 17), Jerome {De mr. iS., 
i., Eng. transl. in NPNF, 2d ser., iii. 361), Theo- 
doret (HoBreticarum Fabularumj ii. 2), and in De- 
cretum OeUuianum (De libris recipiendis). The prin- 
cipal notice by Eusebius includes a letter by Sera- 
pion, bishop of Antioch 190-191—211-212, to the 
church at Rhossos in Cilida, on the Mediterranean 
coast on the bay of Issus in Ajsia Minor. This church 
had been using the Gospel of Peter in its services, 
and when Smpion visited them he had granted 
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permission to continue this use, though he did not 
himself examine the document closely. But he 
later read the book and f oxmd it tinged with Docetic 
heresy, though " most of it belonged to the right- 
teaching of the Savior, but some things were addi- 
tions." The clear implication is that Serapion 
wished the reading suspended till a second visit, 
when he would probably give directions to cease 
using it. The other references to the gospel add 
little information beyond the fact that these docu- 
ments attributed to Peter were not accepted or gen- 
erally used as testimony by ecclesiastical author- 
ities. 

Being heretical, or at least being regarded as 

heretical, the Gospel was lost for centuries. Finally 

a Frenchman, Urbain Bouriant, discovered in the 

winter of 1886^7 at Akhmim in Upper 

■" Egypt a vellum manuscript in Greek 

oovery. cQjj^^ajuijjg qq thirty-three pages parts 
of three Christian works, the Book of Enoch (pp. 
21-56), the Gospel of Peter (pages 2-10), and the 
Apocalypse of Peter (reversed pages 19-13). The 
pages measure about six by four and three-quar- 
ters inches, and the manuscript itself is not earlier 
than the eighth century. The identification of the 
fragments as parts of the works named is granted 
by all critics. The documents were not published, 
however, till 1892, when they were issued under the 
auspices of the French Archeological Mission at 
Cairo as vol. ix. of a series devoted to F!gyptology 
(pp. 137 sqq., Paris, 1892). The reason for the d&- 
lay was probably that French scholars did not at 
first realize the importance of the documents. Im- 
mediately on the publication intense interest was 
manifested in the discovery, and discussions by 
leading scholars in the New Testament and in 
patristics issued in great numbers, as a result of 
which the principal questions which were raised 
may be regarded as settled. 

The fragment of the gospel is about 150 lines in 
length, and deals with the passion and resurrection 
of Jesus. It begins abruptly in the midst of the 

8 o tent *^^^^^* °^ *^® *'^^» *°^ closes as 
on ''abruptly in the middle of a sentence 
which in complete form possibly recorded the first 
appearance of Jesus to his disciples after his resur- 
rection. Evidently what preceded was the account 
of Pilate's washing of his hands (Matt, xxvii. 24). 
The document then proceeds to state that none of 
the Jews washed their hands, not even Herod, who 
gives Jesus up to the Jews to do as they would with 
him. Then Joseph, a friend of Pilate and of Jesus, 
begs of Pilate the body (in anticipation of the cru- 
cifixion), and Pilate refers the request to Herod, 
who accedes. Then follows the account of the 
mocking, scourging, and crucifixion, Jesus (" the 
Lord ") being silent " as if in no wise feeling pain " 
while the Jews would \iot have his legs broken in 
order to prolong his agony. The document tells of 
the midday darkness, and the administration of 
gall and vinegar. "The Lord" thereupon cried 
out: " My Power, my Power, hast thou forsaken 
me " (or, '' thou hast forsaken me **), and then 
died. The veil of the temple is rent, and the Jews 
draw the nails " from the hands of the Lord " and 
remove him from the cross. To Joseph is given the 



body, and he performs the last rites and lays it in 
his tomb. Then the Jews come to a consciousness 
of their sin and a fear of the coming judgment. 
The murmurings and dread anticipations of the 
people lead the scribes and Pharisees to ask of 
Pilate a guard for the tomb lest the body be stolen 
and resurrection be fictitiously claimed. The tomb 
is then sealed. Early in the morning the guard hear 
a great voice, see two men descend from the open 
heavens, and the stone of the tomb-door roll away 
of itself; the men enter the tomb, and emerge sup- 
porting a third, while a cross follows them. The two 
men's heads reach to heaven, the head of the third 
is still higher. A voice asks: ** Hast thou preached 
to them that are asleep? " and the cross answers 
yea. The soldiers deliberate whether they shall 
tell Pilate, and from the open heavens a n:ian de- 
scends and enters the tomb. The soldiers relate all 
to Pilate, who asserts innocence in the matter, but 
enjoins dlence through fear of the Jews. At dawn 
" of the Lord's day " Mary Biagdalen and her 
friends come to mourn Jesus, find the tomb open 
and a young man sitting there who tells them Jesus 
is risen. In the closing paragraph, on the last day 
of unleavened bread " the twelve disciples " after 
weeping and grieving withdrew to their homes. 
Simon Peter (the narrator) and Andrew took their 
nets and went to the sea with " Levi . . . whom 
the Lord . . ." 

The date of composition of this gospel must be 
placed in the second century. This is proved by 
the fact that it was in use at Rhossus in the early 
part of the episcopate of Serapion; 
4. Date, ^nd it must have been some time in 
Souroee, circulation to have gained the favor- 
Ohunioter. *^^® reception which the Church there 
accorded it. It is evident, also, from 
a remark of Serapion that it was in quite extensive 
use among Docetic Christians. How far back into 
the second century it can be carried is doubtful. 
Hamack and McGiffert find traces of its use by 
Justin Martyr in his First Apology, therefore ben 
fore 161 at the latest. But the majority of schol- 
ars, probably with good reason, reject this hypoth- 
esis, explaining the parallelism by a common use 
of sources, so that the terminua a quo can with as- 
surance not be placed very high. There is no clue 
to the authorship, the one mark being a very evi- 
dent and somewhat extreme antagonism to the 
Jews. Thus there is brought out in bold relief at 
the veiy b^inning of the fragment the assump- 
tion by the Jews, including Herod, of responsibil- 
ity for the death of Jesus. It is probable that the 
author was not a Palestinian (he speaks of the tem- 
ple " at Jerusalem "). The relation of this gospel 
to the foiur canonical Gospels is clear, as it uses 
them all (this is perhaps best exhibited to the eye 
in H. von Schubert's Daa Petrusevangeliutn, synr 
apHsche Tabelle, Berlin, 1893, Eng. transl., Gos- 
pel of St. Peter. Synoptical TabUe, Edinburgh, 
1893), noteworthy here being the employment of 
the Fourth Gospel. But the material is used with 
freedom, and with a view to the author's purpose. 
Joseph, e.g., is made to ask the body of Jesus as 
soon 8JB the condemnation of Jesus is assured. The 
character of the gospel is by nearly all the com- 
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xnentators called dooetio, following the dasaifica- 
tion of its users by Serapion as cited by Eusebius 
(ut sup.). That it is Gnostic is dear, that it is 
dooetic is vigorously denied by McGififert, who is 
not, however, strongly supported by other schol- 
ars. Docetism is on the surface of the document: 
to deny that quality requires strenuous argu- 
mentation. The docetism is of an early type. Th6 
reports referred to above (§ 1) all indicate that this 
book was outside the circle of ecclesiastically per- 
mitted writings. That it should be lost is therefore 
less strange l^an that it lingered so long as to be- 
come the object of copyist's care in the eighth cen- 
tury. Its recovery, however, showed it in pseud- 
epigraphic company, and this company was in high 
favor in Egsrpt at a late date. 

8. The Apooalypeet This work is one of those 
which received frequent and to some extent favor- 
able mention in early Christian literature, and left 
their impress of ideas and even of ez- 

H^ pression upon it, and yet vanished 
**"" under the stress of authority acquired 
by the canonical New Testament. The Muratorian 
Canon (q.v.) mentions it as a book which " some of 
our niunber will not have read in the churches "; 
Clement of Alexandria commented on it (Eusebius, 
Hi8t. ecd.y VI., xiv. 1), and three passages from it 
are quoted in fragments of his " Misodlanies," in 
one of which it is " Scripture "; Methodius (q.v.) 
dted it as inspired; Eusebius (ut sup., III., iii. 2, 
XXV. 4) pronounced against it, as against the gos- 
pd and the Preaching, though not as being heret- 
ical in tendency; Macarius Magnes (see Macariub, 
3) used it, possibly citing from Porphyry of the 
third century, and speaks of it as in agreement 
with prophecy and tiie Gospd. The Nicephoran 
list of apocryphal books (c. 850) says that it con- 
tained 300 lines (about equal in sise to Galatians, 
which has 311) and this agrees approximately with 
the length as given in Codex Claromontanus (D|) of 
the foi^th century and with other evidence. After 
having been used with more or less reserve, some- 
times being absolutely rejected, in Rome, Elgypt, 
and Asia Minor, it survived in Palestine and Egypt 
till the eighth or ninth century. Certain fragments 
were known through the dtations indicated above 
before the rediscovery (given in J. E. Grabe, Spir 
cilegium, i. 74, Oxford, 1698; and in J. A. Robin- 
son and M. R. James, The Gospel . . . and . . . 
ReveUUum of Peter, pp. 94-96, London, 1892). The 
knowledge of this book was greatly extended by 
the discovery, on the same manuscript as that 
which contained the fragment of the gospd, of a 
considerable part of the Apocaljrpee also. 

The newly recovered fragment of about 140 lines 
(nearly half the reported length of the book) con- 
sists of three parts: (1) the conclusion of an es- 
chatological discourse, (2) a vision of paradise, and 
SO te te ^^^ P*"^ * vision of hell. The es- 
on n "chatological part predicts false proph- 
ets, and the coming of God for the relief of the 
/ saints and the judgment of the lawless. The vision 
of paradise comes after the Lord had taken the 
twdve disdples into a moimtain to pray, and is 
given them for enco\iragement in thdr preaching. 
While they are at prayer two of the righteous ap- 



pear as glorious forms, and then a view of paradise 
with its inhabitants is granted. The vision of hellis 
more extended, and shows the punishment of blas- 
phemers of various sorts, of adulterers, murderers 
and abortionists, persecutors of the saints, false 
witnesses, the wealthy and uncharitable, usurers, 
lewd persons, idolaters, and apostates from Chris- 
tianity. The situation in which the book is placed 
is apparently a period after the resurrection of 
Christ and before the ascension, during which he 
instructs his disdples in order to their encourage- 
ment and equipment for the world-mission which 
(impliedly, according to the fourth complete sen- 
tence) they have already recdved. 

The Kterary influence of this Apocalypse is very 
far-reaching and important. Its general ideas aflBli- 
ate with tibose of such books as Enoch and the 
Apocalypse of Baruch. But it has a much closer 
connection with (1) The Testament of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, (2) the Sibylline Grades 
8. Literary (jj ^,30^ 154r-213), the vision of Josa- 
Ste ^' phat in " History of Barlaam and Joe- 
aphat " and (4) II Peter. It appears 
to be very probable that the Testament is an ex- 
panded paraphrase of the first part of the Apoc- 
alypse, and that from it a fair idea can be gained of 
the content of the lost first part of the original. 
The Sibylline lines show dose relationship with 
both the Testament and the Apocalypse, following 
the latter in the part where the Testament fails, 
and so making tenable the conclusion that the Sibyl 
employed as its source the Apocalypse. The de- 
scription of paradise in the vision of Josaphat so 
reproduces not only the ideas but the language of 
the Apocalypse that identity of theme does not 
suffice to explain the close resemblances in expres- 
sion. Finally, the connection between the verbal 
statements of II Peter and the Apocalypse* (con- 
veniently exhibited in DB, iii. 814-815) nas made 
it clear dther (1) that the writer of II Peter bor- 
rowed from the Apocalypse, (2) that both are by 
the same writer, or (3) that the authors were of 
the same school. Other Christian books which were 
influenced by the Apocalypse of Peter are the Apoc- 
alypse of Paul and the Apocalypse of Esdras, the 
Acts of Thomas, and the Passion of Perpetua. The 
notes of dtation show that the document was 
composed in the second century, and the place 
of composition may have been dther Palestine or 
Egypt, 

8. The Preaohinff (Gk. Kemgma PetroUf Lat. 
PrcBdicaHo Petri et Patdi): This book is dted by 
Eusebius (Hist ecd., III., iii.) as one of the four 
spurious works attributed to Peter; Clement of 
Alexandria {Strom., i. 29, ii. 15, vi. 5-7, 15; Eng. 
trand. in ANF, vol. y.) uses it as a genuine wri- 
ting of Peter; Origen (In Johannem, xiu. 17) quotes 
Heracleon as employing on* of the passages iised 
by Clement, but is generally unfavorable in hia 
attitude to the book; still earlier use seems assured 
on the part of Justin Martyr, Aristides, and the 
author of the Epistle to Diognetus, and later xise 
by Apollonius of Asia Minor. It is posdbly the 
same as the " Preaching of Peter and Paul " quoted 
by Lactantius (" Divine Institutes," iv. 21; Eng. 
trand. m ANF, vii. 123). The extant fragmenta 
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have been collected by A. Hilgenfeld in Novum 
TestamenhLTn extra canonem (iv. 51 sqq., Leipsic, 
1884); by E. von DobschUtz, in TU, xi. 1 (1894); 
and by E. Preuschen, AntUegomena (pp. 52-54, 
143-145, Giessen, 1901). Its date is placed by 
Hamack (and Von DobschOtz) as between 110 
and 130, and by Zahn between 90 and 100 (too 
early 1); Hamack and Von DobschQtz agree upon 
Egypt as the place of composition, the latter more 
'definitely settles upon Alexandria. The fragments 
preserved indicate that the work was given as the 
substance of discourses by a spokesman for the 
apostles, the first person plural being used. It 
seems to have inculcated particularly a Christian 
monotheism, and to have been a polemic against 
Judaistic error and paganism, and an apology 
for Christianity. The faithful or saints are " a 
third race " (Gk. trUan genoa) among heathens 
and Jews. 

4. The Acts: Brief mention should be made of 
the fact that about Peter's name there grew up a 
considerable literature, much of it having the char- 
acter of " tendency writings." Of "Acts " there are 
two series quite distinct, the " Gnostic Acts " and 
the " Catholic Acts," which cover practically the 
same ground but with a marked difference in form 
of statement. For references and description of 
these see Apocrtfha, B, II., and for part of the 
literature which developed on the same basis as 
these series of ** Acts " see Clementina. 

Geo. W. GnjtfOBE. 

Bibuoorapht: The life and development of Peter is treated 
with more or less oompleteneas in the works on the life 
of Christ (see under Jbbub Chbibt); sketches usually ap- 
pear also in the introductions to the commentaries on the 
epistles. For further treatment of his life and activities 
consult: T. W. H. Griffith. Tfu ApottU Peter, New York, 
1005; M. Marquardt, Sinum Petrtu ala Mittd- vnd A«*- 
0atia«pimArf der ehriMichen Urkirche, Kempten, 1906; 
G. V. Leehler, Dae apoeiolieche und doe nach-npoatol'- 
ieche ZeitaUer, Gotha, 1857, Eng. transl.. The Apoetolie 
and Po&t-Apoetolie Timee, EdinbuiKh, 1886; E. Renan, 
Lee ApCtree, Paris, 1866, Eng. transl.. The Apoettee, Lon- 
don, n.d.; A. Hauarath, NevieetamenUiehe ZeUgeechichte, 
Munich, 1879. Eng. transl., particulariy Timee of the 
Apoellee, London, 1895; J. Schmid, Petrve in Rom, Lu- 
cerne, 1879; F. W. Farrar, Early Daye of Chrietianiiy, 
London, 1882; J. S. Howson, Studiee in the Life of St. 
Peter, ib. 1883; C. von Weiisftcker, Dae apoetolieehe Zeit- 
alter, Freiburg, 1886, Eng. transl., ApoMie Age, Lon- 
don. 1894; H. A. Birks, Life and Character of St. Peter, 
London, 1887; J. B. Lightfoot, in his Apoetolie Fathere, 
S. Clement of Rome, ii. 481 sqq.. London, 1890; C. Fouard, 
St. Peter and the First Years of Christianity, London, 1892; 
F. W. Puller. Primitive Saints and the See of Rome, Lon- 
don, 1893; W. M. Ramsay. Church in the Roman Empire, 
London, 1893; idem, St. Paid the Traveller and the Roman 
Citizen, ib. 1895; A. C. McGiffert, Hiai. of Christianity in the 
Apoetolie Age, New York, 1897; J. V. Bartlett, Apoetolie 
Age, Edinbuigh, 1900; J. G. Greenhough, Apostles of our 
Lord, London, 1904 (devotional) ; W. H. G. Thomas, The 
Apostle Peter, London, 1904; J. Ninck, Simon Petrus, der 
Fischer aus Galiiaa, Leipsic, 1903; G. Matheson, Repre- 
eentative Men of the N. T., London. 1905; A. Brun, Essai 
sur FapAtre Pierre, Montauban, 1905; L. C. Pillion, Saint 
Pierre, Paris, 1906; A. J. Southouse, The Making of Simon 
Peter, New York, 1906; A. Drews, Die Petruslegende. 
Ein Beitrag 9ur Mythologie dee Christenttsms, Frankfort, 
1910. The discuBuonB in the diottonaries usually cover 
both the Ufe and the epistles: DB, iii. 756-818 (elaborate); 
EB, iv. 4599-4627 (life), iii. 8677-85 (epistles); JS, zi. 
366-368; DCG, 11. 349-351; Vigouroux. Dictionnaire, fsBC. 
xzxi., ools. 356-379 (valuable citation of litemtuxe). 

On the theology of Peter consult the pertinent seotionB 
in the works on N. T. theology mentioned in and under 



BiBUCAL Tbsoloot; also C. A. Briggs, Messiah of th9 
Apostles, pp. 21-41, New Yoric, 1895; R. W. Dale. Thu 
Atonement, pp. 97-148, London, 1875. 

On questions of introduction to tibe epistles the reader 
shoxild consult the relevant sections in the works on N. T. 
introduction and on the Canon (see Bibucal Intboduo 
tion; and Canon of Scbipturb). Consult further: 
Hamack, Litteratur, ii. 1, pp. 450-475; D. Vdlter. Der 
erste Petrusbrief, seine Entstehung und Stdlung in der Oo- 
sehichte des Urchristenthume, Strasburg, 1906; B. Weiss, 
Der erete Pdrtuhrief und die neuere Kritik, Gross-Lichter- 
felde, 1906; E. T. Mayerfaoff, Einleitung in die petrini- 
schen Sehriften, Hamburg, 1835; B. Weiss, in TSK, 1866, 
pp. 256 sqq.; Grimm, in TSK, 1872, pp. 657-694; B. B. 
Warfield. in Southern Presbyterian Review, Jan., 1882, Apr., 
1883; F. Spitta, Der Zuteite Brief dee Petrus und der Brief 
des Judas, Halle, 1885; P. J. Gloag, Introduction to the 
Catholic EpisHee, Edinburgh, 1887; H. Grosch, Die Echt- 
heit des sweiten Briefes Petri, Berlin, 1889; E. Scharfe, Die 
petrinische StrOmung der neutesiamentliehen Literatur, 
Berlin, 1893; G. A. Deissmann, Bibelstudien, pp. 244- 
245, 277 sqq., Marburg, 1895; L. Mormier, La Premih-e 
Epitre de Fap/itre Pierre, Paris, 1902; L. (Sontard, Eeeai 
critique el hietorique sur la premiire ipftre de S. Pierre, 
hyon, 1905; Link, in TSK, 1896, pp. 405-436; E. A. 
Abbot, in Expositor, 2 ser., iii. 49 sqq.; Vigouroux, Dic- 
tionnaire, fascs. xzxi.-zzxii., cols. 380-413. 

Conmientaries are: 0. Bigg, in International Critical 
Commentary, Edinburgh and New York, 1901; J. B. 
Mayor (on II Peter and Jude), London, 1907; W. Steiger, 
Berlin, 1832 (l Peter); J. Brown, 3 vols., Edinburgh, 
1848-56; T. Demarest, 2 vob.. New York, 1851-65; A. 
Barnes, New York, 1859; T. Schott, 2 vols., Erlangen, 
1861-83; T. Adams, Edinburgh, 1862 (II Peter); F. 
Steinfass, Rostock, 1863 (II Peter); R. Leighton, repub- 
lished Philadelphia, 1864; J. LiUie, New York, 1869; 
T. Harms, Hermannsburg, 1873 (II Peter); G. F. C. 
FronmOller, in Lange's commentary, Eng. transl., New 
York, 1874; J. C. K. Hofmann, Ndrdlingen, 1875; in 
C. J. Ellioott's Handy Commentary, New York, 1883; 
E. H. Plumptre, in Cambridge Bible, 1883; G. D. F. Sal- 
mond, in P. SchalTs Popular Commentary, New York, 
1883; F. C. Cook and J. R. Lumby, in the Bible Commen- 
tary, London, 1881; J. E. Huther, in Meyer's commen- 
tary, Eng. transl., 1881; in the Pulpit Commentary, Lon- 
don and New York, 1887; J. M. listen, Zurich, 1887; 
R. Johnstone, Edinburgh, 1888; F. B. Meyer, London, 
1890; M. F. Sadler, London, 1891; H. von Soden, in 
Hand-Kommentar, Freiburg, 1892; 8. Gk)ebel, (}otha, 
1893; J. K. Lumby, in Expositor's Bible, London, 1894; 
K. Burger, Munich, 1895; H. 0)uard, Potsdam, 1895; 
J. T. Beck, GQtersloh, 1895; £. KOhl. G5ttangen. 1896; 
W. F. Besser, Halle, 1899; J. Monnier. Paris. 1900 (I 
Peter); E. Hopp, GQterrioh, 1901; B. Weiss, Leipsic, 1902; 
K. Henkel, Freiburg, 1904 (II Peter); J. H. Jowett, 
London, 1905; H. Gunkel, w Die Sehriften des Neuen 
Testament Hhersetxt und far die Gegenwart erkULH, ii. 25 
sqq., Gdttingen, 1906 (I Peter), and G. Hollmann, in the 
same, ii. 61 sqq. (II Peter). 

On the Apocryphal literature: The principal worte on 
the Gospel are named under Apogstpba. Of the books 
named there (vol. !., p. 229, col. 1, bottom), those by 
Harris, Robinson and James, Von Gebhardt, Hamack, 
and Lods deal also with the Apocalypse. Further litera- 
ture covering either CSospel or Apocalypse, and sometimea 
both, is: Funk, in TQS, Ixxv (1893), 255-288; A. Hilgen- 
feld. in ZWT, i (1893), 439-454; J. Kunse. Das neu auf- 
gefundene BruehatUxk des . , . Petrusevangeliums, Leip- 
sic, 1893; H. von Soden, in ZTK, iii (1893), 52-^2; H. B. 
Swete, The Akmim Fragments of the Apocryphal Gospel o 
Peter, London, 1893; W. C. Van Manen, Het Evangelie 
van Petrus, "Ley den, 1893; E. Klostermann, Rests des Pe- 
true-Evangdium, der Petrus Apokalypee und dee Kerygma 
Petri, Borm, 1894; A. C. McGiffert, in Papers of the Amer- 
ican Society of Church History, vi. 101-130, New York. 
1894 (contains a very full bibliography, including contri- 
butions to periodicals, which may be supplemented from 
RiohardMn, Encydopatdia, pp. 37, 412-413); E. Koch, 
in Kirddiehe Monatsschnft, xv (1896) 311-388; O. Salmon, 
Iniriduetion to the Study of the , , . New Testament, pp. 
581^691, new ed., London, 1897; V. H. Stanton, in JTS 
ii (1901), 1-25; idem. The Gospels as Historical Docts- 
ments, Cambridge, 1903; L. Hennecke, Neutestamentliehe 
Apakryphen, pp. 27-32, Tabingen, 1904; Hamack, Lit- 
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tmavr, u. 1. pp. 470-47ft, 022 sqa.. eO<M»7, 716; Beitiaii. 
hewer, G^Khiehie, pp. 3O2--309.. 471-476. 

On the ** Preaching '* oonsul't, bfludv the woria named 
in the text: T3, L I, pp. 86 aqq., Cambridge, 1891; T. 
Zahn. OMchiehU d§t ntut§$Uxm€fUlieKm Kanontt ii. 2, pp. 
820-^2, Leipsio, 1802; Hamaok, LiUeratw, ii. 1, pp. 
472-174; E. Henneoke, Die NeutMUtmenaiehen Apokry 
phtn, pp. 168-171, TQbingen. 1904; DCB, iv. 329-331; 
Vigouroux, DieUonnaire, faac. zzzii., 414-415; Hamaok, 
LUUratuTf ii. 1, pp. 472 aqq. 

The " Acti " are collected by R. A. lipaiua in Ada 
apottoUtrum apocrypha, part I., Leipoio, 1891, and are 
dinwifwed very thoroughly in the eame scholar's Die 
Apokryj^ien Apoetdgeechichten und AposteUegenden, 3 
vols.. Brunswick, 1883-90. Gonsult further: A. Bell, 
Lioee and Legends of the BvangeliaU, ApoetUe, and other 
Sainte, London, 1901; E. W. Budge, The Comtendinge of 
the ApoeOee, 2 vols., ib. 1901; A. Baum^tark, Die Peh^te- 
tend PatduaaeUn in der litterarieehen Ueberliefentng der 
eifrieehen Kirthe, Leipsic, 1902; C. Schmidt, in TU, xziv. 
1 (1903); G. Ficker, Die Petrveaeten, Leipsic, 1903; A. 8. 
Lewis, in Horm SemiUcm, iv. 17&-216, London, 1904; 
Hamaok, Litteraturt ii. 1, pp. 649 sqq., and ii. 2, paeBlm; 
DB, iiL 773-776. 

PBTBR THE APOSTLE, FESTIVALS OF: The 
ealendar of the Weetem Church from the doee of 
the early period indicates four feasts ia honor of 
Peter. 

L The Feast of Saint Peter and Saint Paul: This 
festival on June 29 commemorating the interment 
of the remains of Peter and Paul, said to have taken 
place under consuls Tuscus and Bassus in 258, is 
already noted in the Kalendarium lAberianua pre- 
pared in 354. Ambrose and Prudentius both tes- 
tify to it in the fourth century and no Western list 
of martyrs from the sixth century fails to notice 
it. In the Eastern Church the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of Theodorus Lector states that this festival 
was already celebrated in Constantinople toward 
the end of the reign of Anastasius I. (518). It also 
appears in the calendars of the Copts, Ethiopians, 
and Armenians, the last of these naming Dec. 27 
as well as June 29 as a memorial day of the mar- 
tyrdom of Peter. The Roman Catholic Church 
regards this, together with Saint Paul's day on June 
30, as one of the leading annual festivals. Benedict 
authorized a celebration of eight days in 1743, and 
Pius IX. lent new glory to this feast by the pom- 
pous celebration of the eighteenth centennial anni- 
versary in 1867. 

n. Feast of the Antiochian Accession of St 
Peter: This festival, assigned to Feb. 22, in honor 
of the assumption of Peter of the bishopric is men- 
tioned in the Calendarium Liberianum in 354. This 
oldest source as well as the calendar of Polemius 
Silvius of 448 leaves the seat of the bishopric to 
which the celebration pertains imdeteimined. The 
Ambrosian liturgy and the sacramentary of Gela- 
sius I. do not mention this festival; after the Gre- 
gorian sacramentary mention is inade in all the 
lituigies of the West but with a variation as to the 
seat. One recension of the Gregorian sacramen- 
tary refers the installation festivtd to Antioch and 
another to Rome. 

nL Feast of Saint Peter's Accession at Rome: 
This festival, celebrated on Jan. 18, was not dearly 
distinguished from the last preceding before the 
eighth century. For example, some old lituigies of 
the Galilean Church knew of but one feast of in- 
stallation, that of Jan. 18. Only from the Carolin- 



gian epoch were both feasts firmly established as 
well as the tradition of a double installation of 
Peter. 

IV. Feast of the Chains of Saint Peter: This 
feast, celebrated on Aug. 1, mention of which is 
IftAlcing in the older sources, is sometimes referred 
after ^e ninth century to the imprisonment and 
miraculous deliverance of Peter under Herod 
Agrippa and by some older sources like the mar- 
tyria of Jerome and Bede rather to that tmder Nero. 
In the Western Church the feast assumed the char- 
acter of a thanksgiving for the harvest, since bread 
made of the first-fruits was offered in the churches. 
In the Eastern Church this feast is celebrated on 
Jan. 16; in the Armenian Church on Feb. 22. 

V. Feast of the Finger of the Apostle Peter: 
Nothing is known with reference to the origin and 
meaning, except that it took place among the Ar- 
menians on May 24. 

VL A Menu>r]al Day of Saint Peter: This was 
celebrated on July 31 among the Abyssinians. There 
is no further record. (O. ZOcKUBBt.) 

Bzbuoobapbt: E. A. H. KeUner, Heortologie, pp. 163-166, 
173-178, FreibuDB, 1901; J. C. W. Augusti, DenkufHrdig- 
keiten, iii. 175 sqq., Leipflic, 1820; F. X. Kraiu, Real- 
BneyklopOdie der ehrieUiehen AtteHUmer, i. 496-498, Fx«i- 
buis, 1882; N. Nilles, Kalendarium manuals tdriueque 
eedeeia, vol. ii., Innsbruck, 1886; F. Probst, Die dUeelen 
rOmiaehen Saeratneniarien und Ordinea, pp. 102, 272, 360, 
Monster, 1892; DCA, ii. 1623-28; XL, 1879-^. 

PETER OF ASPELT. See Aichspalt. 

PETER OF RLOIS: Ecclesiastical author; b. 
at Blois (100 m. s.w. of Paris) about 1130; d. be- 
tween 1204 and 1212. While he was not among 
the foremost in rank and station, he was in posi- 
tions which make his productions worthy sources 
for the church histoiy of his times. His education 
was begun young and was extended by wide read- 
ing before he went to Bologna for the study of law 
and medicine; he afterward took up the study of 
theology, but that he did so under John of Sialis- 
bury (q.v.) is not proved. In 1167 he accompanied 
Stephen, archbishop of Palermo, to Sicily, where 
he became keeper of the seal during the minority 
of King William II., but the disfavor of the Sicilians 
for Stephen compelled Peter to leave in 1169. Later 
he was called by Henry II. to England, where he 
served several persons of distinction as secretaiy 
or chancellor, among them Baldwin of Canterbury, 
Queen Eleanor, widow of Henry II., and possibly 
Archbishop Hubert Walter. He had also relations 
with the bishop of Bath, whose archdeacon he was 
1175-91; he spent a joyless service also as dean at 
Wolverhampton, where his attempts at reform 
were opposed by the chapter. 

The personality of Peter does not make a pleas- 
ant impression upon one. He seems to have suffered 
from discontent because he did not meet the recog- 
nition his abilities seemed to demand. He did not 
lack philosophicsl talent or practical skill; but he 
was not creative, nor did he seem to grasp oppor- 
tunities to put himself in a commanding position. 
He possessed sincerity and an earnest ethical spirit, 
was a partisan of Pope Alexander III. and a foe to 
heretics, and also upheld his episcopal superiors 
against their unruly subordinates. His letters are 
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among the mo0t interesting and important of his 
literary remains, containing much relating to the 
politioal, eoclesiaBtical, and social affairs of the 
period; though whether they are as completely the 
results of personal observation as they purport to 
be has been questioned. He had a double, a Peter 
of Blois who was chancellor of Chartres. 

(S. M. DETTTBCHt.) 
BiBUooaiLPHT: The Opera wera edited by J. Meriin, Paris, 
1519; mora completely by P. de GousBainville, Paria, 1607; 
J. Busaeua, Mains, 1600; J. A. Giles, in PBA, 4 vols., 
Oxford, 1846-47; and in MPO, covii. There is an ample 
sketch in DNB, xlv. 46-62 (contains a critical list of the 
works, genuine, doubtful, and false, and a list of seatter- 
mg notices of yalue to the student of sources). Consult 
further: L. E. Dupin, Nowvelle hiblioiMqu€ dea auteurt 
mxlUiadiquM, ix, 167-176, 36 vols., Paris, 1689-1711; 
Sid. litUrain <U la France, xv. 341-413; T. Wright. Bio- 
graphia BriUumica literono, Anglo-Nonnan Period, pp. 
866-379, London, 1846; and CeilUer, Aufaiirs murU, ziv. 
764-784. 

PETER OF BRUYS: Leader of a radical oppo- 
sition to the ecdesiasticism of the Church in the 
twelfth century [1 104-25]. Knowledge of him comes 
mainly from his opponent, Peter the Venerable of 
Guny {Advermu Petrdbninanoa hoareticoB, MPL, 
dxxxix. 719-850) and from a short notice in Abe- 
lard's Inlroductio ad thedogiam (MPL, dxzviii. 1056) . 
The former writing had as a purpose the controvert- 
ing of the most dangerous heretics of the times and 
the strengthening of the faithful, and the knowl- 
edge it gives is incidental to this aim. Of the 
early life of Peter of Bruys nothing is imparted; 
only that for twenty years he disseminated his doc- 
trines, and that through burning the cross he en- 
raged the people and was burned at St. Gilles. It 
seems that, after the death of Peter, his doctrines 
were changed, but not bettered, and diffused by 
Heniy of Lausanne (q.v.). The doctrines of Peter 
and the Petrobrusians appear to have been about as 
follows: his chief authority he found in the Gospels 
taken literally, and next in the epistles; his posi- 
tion on the Old Testament is doubtful; baptism he 
regarded as for adults, since it presupposed faith — 
impossible in infants; he therefore rebaptized those 
who had received this ordinance in infancy; he re- 
jected transubstantiation, the sacrifice of the mass, 
and the Lord's Supper — Christ had given once his 
flesh and blood to his disciples, and repetition was 
impossible; he rejected the ceremonies and forms 
of worship, even church buildings; he discarded 
singing as worship, and especially the veneration 
of the cross because it was a means of crucifying 
Christ afresh. There is no decided clue to the source 
from which Peter derived these doctrines, suspicion 
points, however, to the Cathari (see New Mani- 

CHBANB, II.). (S. M. DsUTBCHf.) 

For knowledge of the specific teachings of Peter 
of Bruys dependence has to be placed upon 
Peter the Venerable. These are antipedobaptism, 
believers' baptism, denial of the sanctity of church 
buildings in the interest of spiritual religion, an 
iconoclastio attitude toward crosses, rejection of 
the Roman Catholic mass as idolatrous, with pos- 
sible neglect of the Lord's Supper because of its 
idolatrous associations ('^ That the Church has not 
the body of Christ in the sacrament of the altar, 
and that what is done by the priests in this matter 



is utterly vain and destitute of any true eflFect; 
since Christ gave his body not for those who were 
to be Christians in all times, but only for all his 
disciples who were present "), rejection of prayers 
for the dead and, on account of purgatorial suffer- 
ings, rejection of ecclesiastical chantings, a predi- 
lection for the Gospels and especially the words of 
Christ without rejection of the epistles and the Old 
Testament. Ddllinger's effort to identify the Petro- 
brusians and Henricians with the Cathari was shown 
by the present writer {Papers of the American So- 
ciety of Church History, iv. 183-189, New York, 
1892) to be futile. Neither Peter the Venerable 
nor Bernard of dairvaux charges them with dualis- 
tic teaching or with Manichean abstinence from 
animal food; Cathari rejected marriage, while Peter 
and Henry are chaiged with compelling monks 
and others who were living imchastely to many 
and with taking up collections for dowries. The 
Petrobrusians and Henricians seem to have been 
absorbed by the more wid&»spread and better or- 
ganised Waldenses to whom they may have im- 
parted the more radically Evangelical spirit of the 
later as compared with the earliest representatives 
of the party. A. H. Newman. 

Biblzoorapbt: C. U. Hahn, Oetehiehte der Kdur im Mind- 
alter, i. 408 sqq., Stuttftart, 1845; J. H. Blunt, Dictionary 

ofSecU, Hereaiet pp. 422-423, Philadelphia, 1874; 

J. J. I. von DdUinger, Beiirdoe mut SektengeachieJUe dea 
Mittdaltera, i. 76 fqq.. Munich, 1890; Neandar, Chrietian 
Church, iv. 695^608, 602, 604. 

PETER OF CELLS (PETRUS CELLENSIS): 
Abbot of St. Remy at Reims and bishop of Chartres; 
d. at Chartres in 1183. He was bom of a noble 
family in Champagne, became abbot of La CeUe 
at Troyes in 1150, hence his surname; abbot of 
St. Remy in 1162; and in 1181 bishop of Chartres. 
He is interesting as a representative of the practical 
type of monasticism introduced with Bernard's 
reforms. His voluminous correspondence with 
monks, dignitaries, popes, and princes has a dis- 
tinct historical value, showing bim to be an earn- 
est representative of the ascetic high-churchly ideals 
which prevailed at that time; as, for instance, in 
his support of Alexander III. and Thomas k Becket. 
The new dogma of the Immaculate Conception he 
declined on the ground, besides the authority of 
Bernard, that the Roman Catholic Church had not 
yet spoken. He was not the first to use traneubetan- 
tiatio, as has been claimed; the word was not new 
but only as yet imusual. (R. ScHinDf.) 

Bibuoorafht: The letters and sermona are most easily 
consulted in MPL, odi., while some of the letten are 
found in the collections of those of Alexander III. and 
Thomas of Canteibuiy. Consult: The dissertation of 
QiUet, Da Petro CeUenai, Paris, 1881; Hietoire littSraire de 
la France, ziv. 236 sqq.; H. Reuter, Oeachichte Alezan- 
dera IIL, 3 vols.. Leipdc, 1860-64; KL, ix. 1807-08; 
Geillier, Avteura aaerU xiv. 680 sqq. 

PBTER OF CHELCIC. See Bohbmian Bbxth- 
REN, I., I 1. 

PSTBR COICBSTOR: BibUeal scholar of the 
twelfth century; d. at Paris in 1179 or 1108. He 
is known first as deacon of the Church of St. Peter 
in Troyes; became chancellor at the cathedral in 
Paris in 1164; and until 1169 was professor of the- 
ology there. Afterward he resign^ all his offices 
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and entered the Augustinian monastexy of St. Vic- 
tor at Paris where he remained until his death. 
He left eighty sermons (MPL, cxcviii.) and the 
Histaria achoUutica (Strasburg, 1470?; Augsburg, 
1473; MPL, cxcviii., after the edition, Madrid, 
1690; French transl., Paris, 1510?). This work 
treats of Biblical history in the Old and New Tes- 
taments as far as the second year of Paul's sojourn 
in Rome and abounds in references to the Hebrew 
text and ancient versions, giving now a literal and 
now an allegorical interpretation and employing 
also secular writings in its philosophical and theo- 
logical explanations. The woik was for a long 
time very famous and seems to have been a main 
source for medieval writers. See Bible Vebbions, 
B, III., and VI., 5 2. 

Bibuoghapht: CeUlier, Auieun &aerU, ziv. 744 sqq.; Hu- 
toirt litUrair9 de la Fmnee, ziv. 12 aqq.; L. G. Michaud. 
Biogrnphie UnivendU, vui. 670, 46 vok., Pam, 1843-66; 
XL. ix. 1903-04. 

PBTER DAMIAN (PIETRO DAMIAIH), SAINT. 

I. Eaxly Careor. 

Education and Traininc (| 1). 

Monk and Raformer of Monaatio Life (f 2). 

Ghurah Rafonner (| 3). 
n. Official Activitiea. 

C^idinal. and Bishop of Ostia (| 1). 

In the Time of Hildebnmd (I 2). 

In the Time of Alexander II. (i 3). 

MiMion to Heniy IV. of Gennany (f 4). 
in. Influence. 
IV. Chaxacteriaation. 

L Early Career: St. Peter Damian, cardinal and 

reformer, was bom at Ravenna in 1006 or 1007; 

d. at Faenza (31 m. s.w. of Ravenna) Feb. 22, 1072. 

A joyless youth was his lot; he was 

I. Educa- neglected by his parents, and after 

tion and thdr early deaths by his elder brother. 

Training. Another brother, named Damianus, 
took him up — ^in grateful recollection 
of whom, perhaps, he assumed his second name 
Damianus — and made it possible for him to study 
in Faensa and Parma. When he began to lecture 
on grammar and rhetoric he was much appreciated, 
but the ideal of the ascetic life gained power over 
him and he fled, perhaps in the year 1036, to the 
settlement of hennita at Fontavellana near Gub- 
bio in the Apennines, founded possibly by a disci- 
ple of Romuald. See GAMALDOLrrBS. 

Peter was allowed to omit the novitiate and take 

the vows at once. Soon he had so distinguished 

himself that he was called to other 

a. Monk monasteries to revive the discipline. 

and Re- In 1043 he succeeded to the position 

former of of prior of Fontavellana. Under his 

Monastic leadership the monastery flourished. 
Life. and the number of those who came 
from outside to escape the world in- 
creased; and from the new settlements was formed 
the Congregation of Fontavellana. In this circle 
Peter found his favorite form of activity, to culti- 
vate and to advance himself and others in the 
monastic virtues. Rigorous fasting and self-eoour- 
ging were fostered, the latter espedally by Domin- 
icus Loricatus (see Flagellation, I., } 2); but 
the reading of Holy Scripture and the Church 
FatheiBi and manual labor were not neglected. 



But even if the charm of this cloister life com- 
pletely satisfied him, Peter was far too actively con- 
stituted not to turn his attention to 
a. Church church life outside his cloister. Ciy- 
Reformer. ing needs called for reforms; above 
all, the two fundamental evils of the 
eleventh century. Simony (q.v.) and Nicolaitanism 
(see NicoLAiTANs). Peter entered the lists against 
them. When the priest Johannes Gratianus ascended 
the papal throne m 1045 as Gregory VI. (q.v.), 
Peter hailed him with acclaim, but he tinned out 
to be incapable and, moreover, was polluted with 
simony; hence Damian's hopes turned toward the 
German King Heniy III., and without mistake. 
This morally strict and energetic monarch, con- 
vinced of the necessity of thoroughgoing reforms of 
ecclesiastical life, brought aid to ^ Church. In 
1046 he appeared in Italy, had the three popes 
Benedict IX., Sylvester III., and Gregory VI. de- 
posed by synods at Sutii and Rome, and took care 
that the Church obtained a worthy supreme head. 
Clement II. towered above his predecessors; but 
his was not a vigorous personality, and Peter, 
who had already been brought into contact with 
the German king by their common interest in the 
reform of the Church, and had been instructed by 
him to support the pope, was impatient with the 
weakness of the latter. The sudden death of dem- 
ent II. brought a second German bishop, Poppo of 
Brixen, as Damasus II. to the Holy See, but he 
also had only a brief reign. It was all the more 
important then that in his successor Leo IX. a 
man was f oxmd who took up reform systemati- 
cally and with great energy. Peter placed great 
confidence in him, and this was reciprocated 
by the pope. His relation to Victor II. was not so 
close. 

n. Official Activities: Hitherto the activity of 
Peter in the cause of the elevation of church life 
had been entirely free of any official attitude. This 
state of aff ^rs ceased under Pope Ste- 
I. Cardinal phen IX. In the hope of increasing 
and thereby the efficiency of Peter for the 
Bishop Church, he appointed him, in 1067, 
of Ostia. cardinsJ and bishop of Ostia. This 
promotion was no joy to the man thus 
distinguished; he shrank from reentering the 
world from which he had fled; but his sense of 
duty compelled him to accept the position. From 
the moment of his appointment he dedicated him- 
self with great devotion to the new tasks, and sup- 
ported the reform policy of Stephen with all his 
might. But this pope, too, reigned but a short 
tune. When after Stephen's death the Roman no- 
bihty elevated Bishop John of Velletri as Benedict 
X., Peter with other cardinals fled from Rome, and 
went to Fontavellana. When he had returned to 
the old conditions, he became fully aware of what 
he had given up in leaving the monastery. He 
therefore addressed to Nicholas II., who had been 
elected by the cardinals successor of Stephen, the 
most pressing petition for release from his offices in 
the government of the Church. Whatever he could 
adduce in favor of this request he brought forward; 
but he was not mistaken when he thought that Hil- 
debrand (see Gbsqobt VII.)i who had procured 
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his appointment as cardinal, would oppose his 
desire. 

The relationship between him and Hildebrand 
was. a remarkable one. At one as to their great 
aims, the two differed fundamentally both in re- 
gard to the means to be employed 

2. In the and in their own characters. Hilde- 
Timeof brand had by far the stronger will; 

Hildebxand. Peter therefore yielded to him, al- 
though not without resistance. He 
calls him ** the flattering tyrant, who showed pity 
with the love of a Nero, caressed by boxing the 
ears, stroked with eagle's talons "; in bold paradox 
he called him ** holy Satan." Nicholas II. refused 
Peter permission to resign; the times were far too 
serious to let a power like his expend itself in the 
service of a single monastery. Not merely did 
Peter remain a cardinal; he had also to assume the 
administration of the bishopric of Velletri. When 
through the movement of the Patarenes (q.v.) in 
Milan intolerable conditions had arisen, and the 
moment seemed to have come for Rome to inter- 
vene, Peter was sent thither as legate, together 
with Anselm of Lucca (Alexander II.). He justi- 
fied to the full the confidence which had been placed 
In him. He succeeded in inducing the clergy of 
Milan to abjure simony and the marriage of priests, 
and in bringing the church of St. Ambrose into sub- 
jection to the see of Peter. 

The schism which, after the death of Nicholas II., 

broke out between Alexander II. and Honorius II. 

found Peter on the side of the former. 

3. In the For him he labored with glowing zeal. 
Time of by means of letters to the antipope as 
Alezan- well as by composing the DiicepUUio 
derIL aynodalia in view of the assemblage 

sunmioned to Augsbuig for Oct., 1062, 
which was to decide between the rivals. When 
Alexander II. had actually attained recognition, 
Peter exerted himself anew for permission to return 
to his monastery. The answer was that the pope 
sent him as a legate to France, to settle a quarrel 
between the cloister of Gimy and the bishop of 
Macon. Thisjoumey, too, was a success. But Peter 
could also become disagreeable. That on his own 
responsibility he asked Archbishop Anno of Cologne 
to work for the calling of a general council for the 
purpose of doing away with the schism, did not 
correspond with the wishes of Alexander II. When 
the synod met at Mantua, Whitsuntide, 1084, it 
ended indeed in a triimiph for Alexander. The 
papal court was also dissatisfied when Peter, with- 
out being instructed to that effect, sent in 1065 
an earnest exhortation to King Henry IV. of Ger- 
many to come to Italy, annihilate Cadalus and get 
himself the imperial crown; this journey to Rome 
might easily have led to a strengthening of the 
royal influence in Italy, to undermine which had 
been one of the chief aims of papal policy since the 
days of Stephen IX. 

In the year 1067 Peter finally brought about his 
release from his episcopal duties; yet, not only did 
he continue to have the titles of cardmal and bis- 
hop, but was also occasionally further employed 
by Alexander II. in difficult cases. Tlius he was 
sent to Gennany as legate in 1069, when Heniy 



rV. wished to be divorced from his consort Bertha. 

In this case, too, the persuasive power of his 

oratoiy was brilliantly exercised; at 

4. Mi88k>n the diet at Worms he succeeded in 

to Henxy making Henry yield. He was also suc- 
IV. of cessful in reconciling Ravenna — which 

Germany, had allowed itself to be drawn by 

Archbishop Henry over to the side of 

Cadalus — ^with Rome after the archbishop's death. 

nL Influence: The greatest merits of Peter 
Damian lie in the reform of life within the Church. 
In the struggle agtunst the ^* incontinence " of the 
deigy, irnder which concept were included not 
merely immoral acts (cf. the Li6er Oomorrhianus, 
MPL, cxlv. 159-190) but also the marriages of 
priests, he was the most important and most per- 
sistent of those in the front rank of the fight; he 
was second to none in preparing the way for the 
legislative measures of the papacy intended to en- 
force the compulsory celibacy of priests. His sec- 
ond great life-task was the conflict with simony. 
This evil had taken on vast dimensions and forms 
so various that its fundamental character, the pur- 
chase of an ecclesiastical position, was often dis- 
guised. Of especial difficulty was the question of 
what corollaries are to be drawn from the simoni- 
acal transfer of an office, whether the office of priest 
or bishop could be obtained at all in this way. On 
this problem views within the Gregorian party were 
very divergent. Peter stood for the view {Liber 
gratUnmus, MPL, cxlv. 99-154) that, since the 
quality of a consecrating priest can never affect the 
consecration performed by him, even a simoniac 
can impart real ordination, and that the orders are 
valid even in case the person ordained had knowl- 
edge of the simoniacal taint of the ordainer. There-, 
fore, he rejects the repetition of an ordination which 
had been performed by a simoniac, and wishes to 
leave in office those who have, free of charge, re- 
ceived orders from a simoniac. In his time the 
question of Investiture (q.v.) by laymen was not 
yet in the foreground, but from numerous passages 
in his writings it is plain that he considered Church 
and State to be two coordinated powers with differ- 
ent spheres of duty; that he wished their harmo- 
nious cooperation; and that, though he disapproved 
of investiture by secular princes, he did not reject 
it in principle. In these maxims of ecclesiastical 
politics is seen an after-effect of the time of Henry 
III. The controversy between Berengar of Tours 
and Lanfranc about the doctrine of the Eucharist 
did not much concern him; neither did the out- 
break of the great schism between Rome and 
Byzantium in 1054. 

IV. Characterization: Peter Damian was through 
and through a monastic; he remained so even when 
he entered involuntarily the college of cardinals. 
But he possessed great gifts which procured him 
signal successes when he was compelled to come out 
into the worid. Not with injustice did a contem- 
porary name him " old Jerome," whom indeed he 
resembled in many respects. His greatest achieve- 
ments pertained to the reUgious and moral eleva- 
tion of the Italian monks and secular clergy. In 
the Roman Catholic Church he was soon reverenced 
as a saint, even though he was not canonized. In 
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1828 Leo XII. admitted him to the list of the doc- 
tores eedencB, Cabl BIirbt. 

Bibuoobapbt: Tlie Opera of Peter, ed. C. Cajetao, weie 
published 8 vols.. Rome, 1006-16, 4 vob., Paris, 1663, 
with two lives, also 1743, and Venice, 1783, and are in 
MPL, cxliv.-odv. His " Glozy of Paradise ** appeared 
in English, London, 1857. Of his life, besides the ac- 
counts in the Operas ut sup., and in ASB, Feb., iii. 406 
sqq., there are sketches by: J. Lederchi, Rome, 1702; 
A. Vogel, Jena, 1856; A. Capeoelatro, Florenee. 1862; 
F. Neukiroh, OAttinsen, 1875; A« Wambera, Breslau, 
1875; and J. Kleinennanns, Steyl, 1882. Consult further: 
J. Fehr, in OMUrrwichiKhe Viertdiahnehrift fUr katholi' 
weKe Theologie, vii (1868), 189-240; E. Steindozff, Jahr- 
b€cher dea deuUchen Reieht taUer Heinrieh III.^ 2 vols., 
Leipsic,* 1874-81; H. C. Lea, SaeerdoUU Cdibacy, chap, 
xil., Boston, 1884; F. W. E. Roth, in Stvdun und Miir 
theOen cxta dan BmedikHnarorden, vii.-viii., 1886-87; 
J. Langen, Oeachiehle der rUmiaehen Kirehe, vol. ill., Bonn, 
1892; C. Mirbt. Die Publinttik im ZeUaUer Gnoon VII., 
Leipsio, 1894; F. Qreforovius, HiM, of the Ciiy of Rome, 
vol. iv. passim, London, 1896; W. F. Barry. The Papal 
Monarchy SOQ-JSOS, New York, 1902; Neander. Chrie- 
tian Church, vol. iii., passim (valiiable); Sohaff, Chrietian 
Chweh, vol. v., part 1. passim; KL, ix. 1904-08; the liter- 
ature under the articles on the popes named in the text 
and under Flaokllatxon. 

PETBR THE DEACOH: The name of several 
men of conaiderable note in ecclesiaBtical history 
or literature. 

1. One of the Scythian monks who was sent to 
Rome in connection with the theopaschite contro- 
versy under Pope Hormisdas (q.v.). He wrote De 
incamatione et graUa domint nostri Je»u ChrUH 
(MPL, bdi. 83 sqq.), addressing it to Fulgentius 
of Ruspe (q.v.), and aimed in it to oppose the 
Scythian monks and especially the doctrine of 
Faustus of Ries concerning grace. Fulgentius re- 
plied in his Epist., xvii. (MPL, Ixv. 451 sqq.). 
The De incamcUume is often printed among the 
works of Augustine or Fulgentius. 

2. Saint, and pupil and friend of Gregory the 
Great; d. at Rome c. 005. He was one of the 
stimuli which operated in the production of the 
works of Gregory, being especially influential in 
uiging that Father to px^uce his Dialogorum libri 
iv. He was the sponsor for the story that the Holy 
Spirit in the form of a dove often hovered over 
Gregory (cf. ASBy March, ii. 211). 

8. Peter of Monte Cassino, often known as Peter 
the subdeacon of St. Januarius at Naples. He lived 
in the tenth century, and was active in the com- 
pilation of hagiologies, among other works being 
part author of the Vila et translatio Athanaaii 
epiecopi Neapcleoe. He had a namesake at Naples 
about 1100 who translated legends of the sainte 
from the Greek. 

4. The most important of the name is another 
Peter of Monte Cassino, often called '' the Libra- 
rian " (Bibliothecarius). He was of high birth, and 
in 1115 entered the abbey at Monte Cassino to re- 
ceive his education; he left there about 1127, and 
did not return till 1136, and then as the chief par- 
tisan of Reinald, who had just been chosen abbot, 
opposing in this Innocent II. He became chaplain 
and then secretary of Emperor Lothair II., and 
was satisfied with this placid ; but he was desired 
at Monte Cassino, and returned thither to take 
charge of the archives, to which he furnished an 
index which became celebrated. Alexander III. 
named him abbot of Venosa. He continued the 



" Chronicle " of Leo Marsicanus; wrote De viris 
ilhabribui Ccainendbua; De lode eanclia; the 
rhythm De navieeimia; and is regarded as the author 
of Aruutasii Chroniam Cfuinenae (in Muratori, 
Scriptarea, ii. 351 sqq.). His other works are in 
MPL, clxxiii. 439 sqq. 

Bxbuooxapht: A list of the editions of the works of the 
last-named is given in Potthast, Wegtoeiaer, pp. 919-920. 
Consult further: U. Balsano, Le Cronache Italiane nd 
medio evo, Milan, 1884; Wattenbach. DOQ, i (1893). 86, 
ii. 236. 237. 492. 498; and E. Caspar. Petrua Diaconue und 
die MonU Caeeineeer FAUchungen, Berlin, 1909. 

PETER OF DRESDEII: Reputed refugee in 
Bohemia; d. about 1440. ^neas Silvius in his his- 
tory of Bohemia relates that the distribution of the 
communion in both kinds by the pastor of the 
Church of S. Michael in Prague, Jacob of Mies 
(q.v.), was at the suggestion of a certain Peter of 
Dresden, a German by birth who had once studied 
in Prague and had left the university in 1409, but 
having been afterward driven from his native land 
on account of the Waldensian heresy had returned 
to Prague. Not only are good historical sources 
silent on Peter of Dresden; but the monk Nicolaus 
von Lacu (d. 1380) had already demanded both 
kinds of the conmiunion. It is evident that the re- 
port that Peter of Dresden was the originator of 
this practise in Bohemia wae an invention intended 
to make it unpopular among the Bohemians. An- 
other stoiy about Peter appearing in the seven- 
teenth century was that he was the author of the 
macaronic church hymns, and, more particularly, 
of the hynm " In dulci jubilo." Hoffman von Fal- 
lersleben stiggests that as Jacob of Mies wrote hymns 
in the popular dialect and sought to introduce them 
into the Roman lituigy, ^neas Silvius secured also 
this reputation for Peter of Dresden. It may be 
doubted if there wae such a person, yet F. Palacky 
properly suggests that those who were responsible 
for nitTnmg the originator of communion in both 
kinds would hardly have referred to any one not 
known to contemporaries. It seems to be certain that 
Peter of Dresden was school-master at Prague for a 
time and was driven out. (Ferdinand Cohbb.) 
Bxbuoorapht: J. G. Schreiber, De Petro Dreedenei^ Leip- 
sic, 1678; J. Thomasius, Curi6ee Oedaneken vom Dreae- 
dnieehen Peter, Leipsic. 1702; F. Palaoky. GeeehichU wm 
Bdhmen, III., i. 333. Prague. 1845; K. Hdfler. Oeechichi- 
echreiber der huesitieehen Bewegvng, 3 vols., Vienna. 1856- 
1866; E. H. Oillet, Life and Timea of John Huaa, i. 38. 
483. 519. Philadelphia. 1861. 

PETER THE FULLER. See MoNOPRTBrrBS, 
{§ 4 sqq. 

PETER THE HERMIT: B. at Amiens in the 
middle of the eleventh century; d. in the monas- 
tery of Neumoustier, at Huy (25 m. s.s.w. of Lidge), 
Belgium, July 7, 1115. In 1093 he went on a pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land and brought back a let- 
ter from Simeon, patriarch of Jerusalem, to Pope 
Urban II. in which an appeal was made to deliver 
the Christians from the indignities they suffered at 
the hands of the Mohammedans. In delivering this 
letter Peter confirmed it by his own experiences 
and recited the sufferings of other pilgrims. His 
address made a great impression upon the pope. 
He also awakened interest as he told his story on 
his way back to Amiens. He was present at Qer- 
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mont in Nov., 1095, when the first crusade was 
determmed on (see Cbusadbs) and afterward trav- 
ersed southern France, and along the Rhine preach- 
ing to great crowds the duty of going on the cru- 
sade. The time set for the start was Aug. 15, 1096, 
but his converts insisted upon his lead^ them to 
Palestine as soon as possible, and in ^ spring 
40,000, among them many knights, the archbishop 
of Salzburg, the bishops of Chur and Straabuig, 
and other ecclesiastics, made their way through 
Hungary. Only 7,000 reached Constantinople, 
many having been killed by the Bulgarians, and 
most of those who ultimately reached Asia were 
massacred by the Turks. Peter himself joined the 
regular crusading army and entered Jerusalem with 
it (1099). He returned to Europe and fotmded the 
monastery in which he died. On June 29, 1854, a 
bronze statue of him was unveiled in Amiens. It 
stands back of the cathedral, in the Place Pierre 
d' Amiens. 

Bibuoqrapht: The principal literature is that dealing with 
the first cniaade (see under Cbusadks). Consult further: 
William of Tyre, Oeaia Dei per Franeoe, I 11-17. The 
biography by D. A. Qoodsell, Cincinnati, 1906; P. 
d'Oultreman, 2 parts, Valenciennes, 1632; J. F. Schachert, 
Peter v<m Amiene und Oott fried von BouiUon, Berlin, 1819; 
M. Vion, Pierre VHermUe el lee croiaadeat Amiens, 1863; 
L. Paulet, Diaeertation ew la naieaance de Pierre VHer- 
mUet Namur, 1854; A. Ingeislef, PeUr fra Amiena og det 
fiirtAe Koratog, Copenhagen, 1859; Gibbon, Decline and 
FaUt chap, xxxiii.; Milman, Latin ChriaUaniiy, iv. 25 sqq.; 
Schaff, Christian Churchy v. 1, pp. 230 sqq. 

PETER THE IBERIAN. See Monofhtsitbb, 
§§ 2 sqq. 

PETER LOMBARD. 



life (§ 1). 

Theological Position (§ 2). 

Method (i 3). 

Analysis of the " Sentences ' 

Attacks on the " Sentences " 



(S4). 
; Other Works (| 6). 



Peter, commonly known as '' the Lombard " 
from his birthplace, and distinguished as '' the Mas- 
ter of the Sentences " from his principal work, was 
one of the most important scholaatic theologians 

of the twelfth century. He was bom 
z. Life, probably at Novara, then in Lom- 

bardy, scarcely earlier than 1105-10; 
d. in Paris c. 1160 (1164). His family was poor, but 
he early found powerful patrons, so that he was 
able to gain a good education, first at Bologna, then 
in France, at Reims, to which he €ame with a letter 
of recommendation from St. Bernard, and in Paris, 
at that time the headquarters of learning. Here he 
remained, in close relations with the school of St. 
Victor, to whose head Gilduin St. Bernard had 
again commended him in a letter still extant. He 
taught theology in the cathedral school of Notre- 
Dame, and found time to produce the works dis- 
cussed below. Their dates can be only approxi- 
mately fixed. The most famous of them, the Libri 
quatuor serUerUiarum, was probably composed be- 
tween 1147 and 1150, although it may be placed as 
late as 1155. Nothing is certainly known of his 
later life except that he became bishop of Paris in 
1159. Accoiding to Walter of St. Victor, a hostile 
witness, he obtained the office by simony; the more 
usual story is that Philip, younger brotiiier of Louis 
VII. and axchdeaoon of Paris, was elected but de- 



clined in favor of Peter, his teacher. The date of 
his death can not be determined with certainty. 
The ancient epitaph in the church of St. Marod at 
Paris assigns it to 1164, but the figures seem to be 
a later addition; and the demonstrable fact that 
Maurice of Sully was bishop before the end of 1160 
seems conclusive against it, although it is possible 
that in that year he resigned his see and lived three 
or four years longer. His personal character, as 
far as it can be determined from the scanty indica- 
tions, seems to have been deserving of respect, and 
even the opponent just mentioned, a former pupil 
of his, speaks of him with personal affection. 

The historic importance of Peter Lombard rests 
on his " Sentences " and the position taken by them 
in medieval theology (see Schol^ticish). The 
earlier dogmatic theologians, such as Isidore of 

Seville, Alcuin, and Paschasius Had- 

2. Theo- bert, had attempted to establish the 

logical doctrine of the Church from Bible 

Position, texts and quotations from the Fathers. 

In the eleventh century this method 
gave place to dialectical and speculative woridng 
over of the traditional dogmas. Peter Lombard 
came into the field at a time when the new methods 
and their dialectical artifices were still exposed to 
wide-spread objection, but when the thirst for knowl- 
edge was excciedingly keen. One text-book after 
another was being published, the majority of them 
either issuing from the school of Abelard, or in some 
degree inspired by him. Of these works the great- 
est influence was attained by that of Peter, which 
was, for the time, an admirable compendium of 
theological knowledge. It is written under the in- 
fluence preeminently of Abelard, Hugo of St. Vic- 
tor, and the Decreium of Gratian. Whether Peter 
had himself seen the early writers whom he cites is 
frequently uncertain; he was a man of wide read- 
ing, but the works of the Fathers had been used 
again and again in long catense of '' sentences " 
which rendered it unnecessary to go to the original 
treatises. As to his contemporaries, whom he knew 
thoroughly, he shows the influence of Abelard in 
his whole method and in coimtless details, while 
preserving a critical attitude toward his most pro- 
nounced peculiarities. On the other hand, he fol- 
lows Hugo very closely and often textually, though 
here also with a tendency to avoid the purely spec- 
ulative elements. For his sacramental doctrine, 
Gratian is veiy useful, especially through the quo- 
tations adduced by him and his legal attitude 
toward these questions. 

The most marked characteristic of Peter's method 
is the cautious and reserved discretion of his treat- 
ment of dogmatic problems. He shows a strong 
disinclination to laimch out into speculation, at- 
tempting simply to set forth clearly the Chimsh's 
received doctrine. He does not touch disputes be- 
tween Scripture and reason, authority and philos- 
ophy. He was unable to keep clear altogether of 
the technical terms of the philosophical schools; the 

authorities, both earlier and later, 
3. Method, whom he followed had worked with 

these terms. But his explanations of 
them are rather non-committal and eclectic, thiu 
rendering hia work of the broadest utility. Assum- 
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ing as the grounds of his decisions the Scriptiues, 
the Fathers, and the ancient councils with their 
creeds, he proceeds first of all to propound a ques- 
tion, offering next a solution by means of one or 
more patristic passages. Authorities which seem 
to contradict this conclusion are next adduced; 
and the opposition is met by one of two methods, 
both Abelard's — either by the hypothesis that the 
words may be taken in two different senses in the 
two authorities, or by the weighing of authorities, in 
which case the Bible is assumed to be infallible, and 
Augustine has the greatest weight among the 
Facers. Another way of posing l^e question is to 
cite some contemporaiy statement and confirm or 
refute it. Reason takes a secondary place. The 
natural reason is indeed a reflection of the presence 
of God, yet it needs to be helped and completed 
by revelation. He admits that the creation of the 
world by God was known to the heathen '' by a 
course of philosophical reasoning," as well as the law 
of natiire " by which man xmderstands and is con- 
scious what is meant by good and evil "; and he 
here anticipates the later scholastic attitude. Theol- 
ogy is bound to set forth the positive doctrine of 
the Church, but in its fimdamentals it agrees with 
the natural and rational results arrived at by the 
human mind. The Lombard, however, does not 
reach the scientific clearness of his successors in 
relation to these questions, while, on the other hand, 
he usually resists the tendency to hair-splitting so 
characteristic of many of them. 

The first book of the " Sentences " deals, prin- 
cipally from a cosmological standpoint, with the 
evidences for the existence of God. For the doc- 
trine of the Trinity he appeals to the analogies used 
since Augustine, while denying that a 
4. Analysis real knowledge of the doctrine can be 
of the obtained from them without positive 
" Sen- revelation and faith, and emphasizing 

tences." the fact that no hiunan speech can 
give a satisfactory account of the na- 
ture of God. Joachim of Flore asserted that Peter 
changed the Trinity into a quatemity, and the 
charge was investigated at the Lateran Council of 
1215. The basis of this charge was the manner in 
which he distinguished the divine substance from 
the three persons, asserting, as a realist, the sub- 
stantive reality of this common substance. Joachim 
accused him of adding this substance to the three 
persons; but Innocent III. and the council decided 
that he was perfectly orthodox. The relation be- 
tween the prescience of God and events is conceived 
in such a way that neither that which happens is 
the actual ground of the foreknowledge nor the 
latter of the former, but each is to t^e other a 
causa sine qua rum. Predestination is thus, as a 
divine election, the preparation of grace, the forei- 
knowledge and preparation of the blessings of God, 
through which man is justified. There is no such 
thing as merit antecedent to grace, not even in the 
sense that man can merit not to be cast away. The 
omnipotence of God consists in this, that he does 
what he wills and suffers nothing. A distinction is 
made between the absolute uncaused will of God, 
which is always accomplished, and what may be 



called his will in a loose sense. To the tigna bene- 
placUi, the signs of the latter, including commands, 
prohibitions, counsels, operations, permissions, re- 
sults do not always correspond — "for God com- 
manded Abraham to sacrifice his son, yet did not 
will it to be done." The second book deals with 
creation and the doctrine of the angels, usually fol- 
lowing Hugo. Peter considers the '' image " and 
** likeness " of God as distinct, but does not decide 
for any of the three explanations ot this distinction 
which he quotes. He rejects the traducianist the- 
ory of the origin of the human soul. He calls the 
will free, inasmuch as it '* has power to desire and 
choose, without coercion or necessity, what it has 
decreed on grounds of reason," but he denies Abe- 
lard's theory that the moral character of an act de- 
pends on the will of the doer. Of some importance 
is the strong emphasis laid upon the actually sinful 
character of the nature derived from Adam, in con- 
junction with the condemnation of Abelard's prop- 
osition that " we inherit from Adam not guilt but 
penalty." In regard to grace he shows some inde- 
pendent thought, which had its influence on later 
teaching. Grace (gratia operane) is a power (vtr- 
ttts) which frees and heals the will, enabling it to 
perform good and meritorious woiks; of the two 
coefficients to the production of these, grace and the 
will, grace is the more important. The third book 
deals with Christology, reproducing the traditional 
orthodox conceptions, but showing some influence 
from Abelard. One portion of this discussion 
brought him into suspicion of Nihilianism, of which 
he was accused by John of Cornwall and Walter of 
St. Victor, and more than one co\mcil took up the 
question, though without deciding it. The charge 
of Neetorianism, which Gerhoh of Reichersbeig 
brought against the Christology of his time, was 
made also against the Lombard. In regard to the 
atonement, he endeavored both to follow out the 
accepted system of his day and to make use of 
suggestions from Abelard. Christ merited glorifi- 
cation by his life, and by his death man's entrance 
into Paradise, his liberation from sin and its penalty 
and from the power of the devil. Christ as man is a 
perfect and sufficient sacrifice to achieve reconcilia- 
tion, through the revelation of God's love made in 
his death; " the death of Christ then justifies us, 
when by it love is awakened in our hearts." Fur- 
ther, Christ sets man free from eternal punishment 
rdaxando debUum; but to set man free from the 
temporal punishment, which is remitted in baptism 
and mitigated by penance, " the penances laid upon 
those who repent by the Church would not suffice 
unless the penalty borne by Christ were added to 
release us." There is a lack of clearness about this 
whole subject; the ideas of Abelard (Anaelm is not 
noticed) ^ow themselves now and again through 
all the effort to preserve the objective notion of the 
work of redemption. The fourth book deals with 
the sacraments. Here Peter follows Hugo and the 
Decretum of Gratian; and his teaching was of great 
significance for the later development. He was 
probably the first to m^ke a distinct classification 
of seven and only seven sacraments; he laid down 
the dogmatic questions to be discussed under the 
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head of each, and he introduced matter from church 
law into his discuadon of the sacramental dogma. 
In regard to the Eucharist, he speaks of the " con- 
version " of one substance into the other, without 
defining any further, and denies both the symbolic 
view and the consubstantiation taught by some 
followers of Berengar. In his doctrine of penance 
he follows Abelard in seeking theoretical justifica- 
tion for the change which by this time had taken 
place in the practise. 

In spite of the cautious objectivity of the whole 
treatment, some of the propositions laid down in 
the " Sentences " were considered erroneous in 
after years. Mention has been made above of the 
attacks on Peter's doctrine of the 
5. Attacks Trinity and his Christology. Walter of 
on the " Sen- St. Victor asserte that at the Lateran 
tences"; Council of 1179 it was proposed to 
Other oondenm the " Sentences," but other 
Works, matters prevented a discussion of the 
proposal. From the middle of the 
thirteenth centuiy the University of Paris refused 
ite assent to eight propositions, of a highly tech- 
nical character, it is true, and Bonaventura declined 
to press them. Others were afterward added; but 
these objections did not interfere with the general 
popularity of the woik, which had increased to such 
an extent by Roger Bacon's time that he could 
complain (c. 1267) that lectures on it had forced 
those on Scriptural subjecte into the background. 
Besides the "Sentences," other extant works of 
Peter Lombard are CcmmerOariua in paalmos 
Davidicos (first printed Nuremberg, 1478; in MPL, 
cxci. 31-1296) and CoUedanea in omneM D. Patdi 
epistolas (first printed Paris, 1535; in MPL, cxci., 
cxcii.) — ^both collections, in the manner of medieval 
Catena (q.v.), of quotetions from patristic and ecuiy 
medieval theologians, with occasional independent 
remarks. A few unpublished manuscripte, some 
of them of doubtful authenticity, remain in various 
places. Of these the most important for a complete 
knowledge of the author are two manuscripte, one 
early thirteenth century, the other fourteenth, in 
the Biblioth^ue Nationale at Paris, containing 
twenty-five festival sermons representhig a moder- 
ate type of medieval mystical theology, dominated 
by allegorical exegesis, but making some excellent 
practical pointe. Extracte from them are given 
by F. Protois (P. Lombard, son ^pdque, 8a vie, sea 
icriU et eon influence, pp. 126-147, Paris, 1881). 

(R. Seebbrg.) 
Btbuogbapht: The Opera are ooUeeted in MPL, cxcL- 
ozoii. The ** Sentenoes '* were issued in the original in 
many editioos in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
On Peter Lombard consult, besides the work of Protois, 
ut sup.; P. J. Haur^au, D« la phUomipMe teoUuUque, i. 
332 sqq., Paris, 1850; I. A. Domer, Leihre wm dm Permm 
Chriati, u. 374 sqq.. Stuttgart, 1853, Eng. tiansl.. 5 vols., 
Edinbuish. 1861-^; J. Bresch, BamU sur to *' StnUnca *' 
ii€ Pierre Lmnbard, Strasbuig, 1857; A. StfioU, Geaehiehte 
der PhUoeophie dee MitUiaUera, i. 3Q(M11, Blains, 1861; 
H. Denifle, ChaHtdarium vniverailatia Pariaieneiet vol. i., 
Paris, 1889; J. Kdgel, Pehrua Lombardut in a&iner SuUvno 
Mw PhUoaophie dee MiUdaJUr; Leipsio, 1897; J. N. Espcn- 
berger. in BeiMige eur OeeehiehU dee MitUUUUre, iii. 6 
(1901); O. Baltser, in Studien tur OeaehiehU dm- The6U)oie 
und Kirche, vol. viii., 1902; Schaff, CAfiaetan Church, v. 
1, pp. 031--636; Neander, Chriatian CAurcA, iv. 409^11 
et passim; Hamack, Doffma, vol. vi. passim; and the 
works on the history of philosophy and of dogma. 



PETER MARTYR (PETER OF VERONA): 
Italian Domimoan; b. at Verona 1205 or 1206; 
aaeaasinated near Barlassina (14 m. n. of Milan) 
Apr. 6, 1252. Though his parents were probably 
Cathari, he seems to have become a Roman Catho- 
lic while a student at Bologna. In 1221, the year 
of Dominic's death, he entered the Dominican 
order, and soon gained wide reputation as an in- 
quisitor and converter of Italian heretics. For 
twenty years he wozked in the service of the In- 
quisition at Florence, Cremona, Como, etc., and 
especially at Milan. It was here that he finally fell 
a victim to a conspiracy originated by the Cathari, 
who had him assassinated while returning from 
Como. The next year he was canonised by Inno- 
cent IV., and by the close of the fifteenth centuiy 
had become a chief patron saint of the Holy Office. 
His martyrdom is frequently depicted in the art of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The whole 
scene of his death was represented by Titian in a 
painting in the Venetian church of SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo; and he also frequently appears with a sword 
in his back, a knife thrust into his neck, or with a 
palm and sword. His day is Apr. 29. 

(O. ZOCKLERf.) 
Bibuoobafht: The Vita, by Thoma Agni (A^nello de 
Lentino), with commentary, is in A8B, Apr., iii. 678-719. 
The prooeedinci of the inquiry into his death are printed 
in Arthvrio atorieo Lombardieo, iv (1877). 791-794, and ed. 
Q. Waits, in MGH, SerijU,, zxv (1880), 320 sqq.; of. H. 
C. Lea, Hial. of the Inquiaition, i. 383. 417, 479. 511, ii. 
276, New York, 1906. (Consult further: R. de Yisiani. 
Viia a marOrio del 8, Pietro, Verona, 1862; Q. Miia. Bib- 
Koorafia SieUiana, i., ii., Palermo, 1875; F. T. Perrens, in 
Reaua hiatorupie, ii (1876), 337-366; Bibliotheea hagio- 
graphioa LaHna, ii. 977 sqq., Brussels, 1901; KL, ix. 1925. 

PETER MARTYR VERMI6LL See Vbrmiqu. 

PETER N OLASCO, SAINT. See Nolabco. 

PETER OF POITIERS: Scholastic theologian; 
d. 1205. He seems to have followed Peter Comes- 
tor at Paris as a teacher of theology about 1160 
and became in 1192 his second successor as chan- 
cellor of the Univermty of Paris. While he left as 
minor writings the unprinted DuUnctumee peaUerii 
and AUegoria euper Veiue et Novum Teetamenlum, 
he is known for his Sentenliarum libri quinque, com- 
pleted at the latest in 1176 (ed. H. Mathoud, Paris, 
1655, reprinted in MPL, ccxi. 789 sqq.). The work 
is closely related to that of Peter the Lombard 
(q.v.)y though it has its own peculiarities. Book i. 
deab with itue Trinity; ii. with rational creatures, 
among which the sms figure; iii.-v. are concerned 
with the restoration which comes (1) with the rees- 
tablishment of the virtues, (2) through the incar- 
nation, and (3) through participation in the sac- 
raments. The first subject, the Trinity, is handled 
in dialectic manner and at length; the second book 
IS a treatment of cosmology, angelolqgy, and an- 
thropology; of the three theological virtues faith 
and hope are briefly discussed, charity more ex- 
haustivdy; the sacraments are naturally seven, 
among which special attention is given to baptism, 
confirmation, the Eucharist, and marriage. As dis- 
tinguished from the Lombard, Peter cites fewer 
authorities and is more dialectic; as a consequence 
of the latter, he is addicted to minute subdivision 
of his subject. Thus he distinguishes between four 
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kinds of fear: woridly fear, fear of divine puniak- 
ment, fear which comee from love of Qod, and filial 
fear, which divides into reverence and fear of sepa- 
ration, from the last of which Christ was free. The 
unison between this Peter and the Lombard was so 
great that the latter overshadowed the former, in 
spite of his numerous illustrations. 

Besides the foregoing, two other men bore the 
name of Peter of Poitiers: a monk of Cluny, secre- 
tary to Peter the Venerable, who left a couple of 
writings which are in MPL^ clxxxix. 52 sqq., 56 
sqq., 661; and a canonist of St. Victor, who left an 
unpublished work De poenUenHa seu cof^esdone. 

(S. M. DEUTBCHf.) 

Bibuoorapbt: C. Oudin, Commentariua de eeriptoribuM 
teeUaim, u. 1490 ■qq., Leipeic, 1722, reproduced in MPL, 
oezi 779 eqq.; Hidoire KtUraire de la France, xvi. 4S4 
■qq., zii. 349 eqq.; H. Denifle, Chaiivlairium univereUatie 
Parieieneie, i. 8, no. 8, note 1, and p. 01, Paris, 1890; 
KL, is. 1934-36. 

PETER OF SBBASTB: Youngest brother of 
Basil the Great, Gregory of Njrssa, and Macrina 
the Younger (qq.v.); b. before 349; d. between 
391 and 394. He was brought up and educated by 
his sister Macrina, who early instilled in him the 
desire for the ascetic life and was accompanied by 
him when she and their mother retired to their re- 
treat on the Iris. He was skilful in handicrafts, by 
which he contributed to the support of his mother 
and sister and to their charities. He succeeded 
Basil in the presidency of the latter's monasteiy on 
the Iris, and in 370 was made presbyter by Basil, 
whose messenger he was on missions which required 
diplomacy and delicate handling. In 380 he was 
made bid^op of Sebaste in Lesser Armenia, in suc- 
cession to Eustathius (q.v.), and took part in the 
First Coimcil of Constantinople, 381. He served 
as almoner for Olympia the deaconess in the distri- 
bution of funds to the poor. 

The only extant literary woric of Peter is a letter 
to his brotiier Gregory (in the latter's Opera, ii. 268), 
beseeching him to refute Eimomius and defend Bacdl 
from charges brought against the latter. Yet all 
accoimts, as well as his own letter, seem to make 
him the intellectual equal of his more renowned 
brothers, give him a character for a lovely modesty 
and for talents which sought a practical not a liter- 
ary outlet, and show that his was really the stimu- 
lus which resulted in several of Gregory's works, 
notably the Explicatio apologetica and the De honv- 
inia opificio. 

Bibugo&apht: Souroes are hie brother Oregory's " Life of 
the Holy BfaerinA"; Nioephonis, Hiel. eccl., xi. 19; Theo- 
doret, Hiel. ecd., v. 8. Consult: Tillemont, Af^motret, 
ix. 672-^80; CeOlier, Auteure aaerie, iv. 349. 618; DNB, 
iv. 34&-346. 

PETER THE VENERABLE (MAURICE DE 
MONTBOISSIER): Abbot of Quny; b. in 1092 
or 1094; d. at Cluny (11 m. n.w. of MAcon) Dec. 
25, 1155. Of noble lineage, he was devoted by his 
mother to the religious life before his birth, and was 
educated in the abbey of Soucilanges in the diocese 
of Germont. His ability led the abbot, Hugo I. of 
Cluny, to make him prior of Veselay and Domne 
at an early age; and on Aug. 27, 1122, he was 
elected abbot of Quny to succeed Hugo II. Aided 



by his loyal friend llathieu, prior oi St. Martin-des- 
Quunps, later cardinal bii^p of Albano, he ref onned 
the mother house at Quny; and by his tours of 
inspection secured discipline in the cloisters of the 
Cluniao congregation. While he was absent on a 
tour of inspection in Aquitaine, the former Abbot 
Pontius, who had resigned his ofiBce, returned to 
Cluny and seised the abbey, only to be deprived of 
it by Pope Honorius II., and to die at Rome in 
1126. Peter succeeded, by his wise financial course, 
in gradually repairing the damages which the mon- 
asteiy had- suffered from the extravagance of 
Pontius. 

The next task of Peter was to check the dissen- 
sion between the monks of Quny and the Cister- 
cians. In this he was at least partially successful, 
largely through his profound and sincere regard for 
Bernard of Clairvaux; and the schism which threat- 
ened the Church at the papal election of 1130 was 
averted chiefly through the combined efforts of the 
two abbots, both of whom supported the cause of 
Innocent II. Yet on the other hand, when Abelard, 
who had been condemned as a heretic by the Sjmod 
of Sens under Innocent II. at the instance of Ber- 
nard, sought refuge at Quny, he was welcomed by 
Peter (see Abblasd). 

In 1146 Peter submitted to the chapter general 
of Quny his Consueiudinee Cluniaeengea (see Clunt, 
Abbey and Congrbqation of, { 5), a series of 
seventy-six statutes providing stricter discipline 
and abolishing the chief abuses censured by the 
Qstercians; and in 1148 he supplemented these 
statutes by an ordinance governing the domestic 
economy of the monasteiy, adding a report of the 
conditions which he had found at Quny when he 
became abbot. 

With advancing years Peter again felt the long- 
ing of his youth to pass the close of his life in com- 
plete solitude as a hermit; but though he besought 
this privilege personally of Eugenius III. at Rome, 
the pope refused. 

Among the extant writings of Peter the Vener- 
able, his six books of collected letters, though not 
in chronological order, belong to the most impor- 
tant historical documents of the twelfth centuiy. 
They include letters to popes Innocent II., Celes- 
tine II., Lucius II., and Eugenius III.; to kings 
Sigward of Norway, Roger of Sicily, Louis VII. of 
France, and his minister Suger of St. Denis; to the 
Greek Emperor John Comnenus; to the Idng and 
patriarch of Jerusalem; to Bernard of Qairvaux, the 
Carthusian Prior Guigo, Cardinal Mathieu of Al- 
bano, Bishop Henry of Winchester, and many 
others. Since, however, he lacked the gift of pop- 
ular preaching, he strove to refute the foes of the 
Church by means of his pen. The earliest of his 
treatises is probably the Contra dicentea Ckrittum 
nunquam »e Deum dixisae, in which, while con- 
ceding that Christ nowhere in the Bible calls himself 
simply and unmistakably God, he declares doubt as 
to Christ's divinity to be a Mohammedan error and 
that the reserve in (Christ's own expressions con- 
cerning his person was due to his deference to the 
Jews. An important source in connection with the 
sect of the Petrobrusians (see Pstbr of Bbutb) is 
found in Peter's treatise Contra Petrobrutianoa, in 
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which he defends the doctrines of the sacrifice of the 
mass and transubstantiation. In his treatise Ad- 
versus Judasorum inveteraiam duriUam, Peter sharply 
attacks the Jews, who are said to be worse than the 
Saracens, since the latter deny only the divinity 
and resurrection of Christ, whereas the former do 
not believe in Christ at all. 

In 1141 Peter visited Spain, and there commis- 
sioned Peter of Toledo to translate the Koran. This 
version, though really only an excerpt from the 
original, was sent by Peter to Bernard with the re- 
quest that he refute it. When Bernard declined, 
Peter himself wrote five books Contra nefandam 
sectam Sarracenorum, of which only two books have 
been preserved, though a table of contents of the 
remainder by his secretary, Peter of Poitiers, is still 
extant (the two books are published, ed. J. ThomA, 
Leipsic, 1896). Peter sought to prove, in this work, 
that Mohanuned's alleged prophetic office was void, 
since he lacked both the gift of prediction and that of 
miracles, the two signs of the true prophet. Peter's 
last literary task was his De miraculia (see Bibliog- 
raphy, J. d'A venal), in which he related the mar\'els 
which he had experienced, as well as those of which 
he had heard in his travels. Four of his sermons and 
some of his Latin poems and hymns have been pre- 
served. Two of the hymns have been translated 
into English: the Christmas hymn ** Coelum gaude, 
terra plaude " in O. Shipley, Lyra Measianica (Lon- 
don, 1864); and the Easter hymn ''Mortis portis 
fractis fortis " in the same collection and in E. 
Charles, The Voice of the Christian Life in Song 
(liondon, 1858). G. GRtrTZMACHER. 

Bibijoorapht: The Opera are in M. de U Bigne. Maxima 
fnbliotheca veterum pairum, xxiL 82&-1142, 28 vols., Genoa, 
1677-1707, and in MPL, clxxzix.; his two books against 
the Saracens are in E. Martfene and U. Durand, Veterum 
acriptorum . . . umptistima eoUectio, ix. 1120-^, vob., 
Paris, 1724-33; sennona, letters, eto., are in Mart^ne and 
Durand's Theaawrua novua anecdotumt i, 407 sqq.. v. 1419- 
1450, 5 vols., Paris, 1717; J. Mabillon, Vetera analeda, 
pp. 160 sqq., ib. 1723; L. d'Acheiy, SjncUeoitun, ii. 332, 
13 vols., ib. 1655-77; and E. Baluie, MiaeeUanea, v. 443, 
yi. 550, 4 vols., ib. 1761-64. His Epidolm hiatorica are 
in A. Du Chesne, Hiatorice Franeorum aeriplorea, vol. iv., 
5 vols., Paris, 1636-40: and in Bouquet, Recueil, vol. xv. 
Sourees are: The KtCa, by a monastic pupil Rodulfus, in 
Marttoe uid Durand's Ampliaeima coUeeHot ut sup., vi. 
1187-1202; a panegyric by Peter of Poitien is in Bigne's 
work, ut sup., xxii. 820; and the Chnmicon Cluniacenae, 
in Bigne's work, ut sup., xxii., 813 sqq. Consult further: 
Hiataire litUraire de la France, xiii. 263 sqq., xxii. 241- 
267, P. Lorain. Eaaai hialorique aw Fabbaye de Cluny, 
Dijon, 1839 (mcludes part of Peter's correspondence), 
C. A. Wilkens, Pehrtia der Ehncltrdioe, Leipsic, 1857; B. 
Dupaxay, Pierre4e'VSnSrabU, . , , aa vie, aea ceumrea, el 
la aociiU monaatique au xii. ai^le, Chalons. 1862; J. 
d'Avenal. Vie de Pierre le VinSrable, Paris, 1874 (with 
tranal. of De miraevlia), M. Demimuid, Pierre-le-VinSrable, 
ou la vie el Vitifiuence monaatiquea au daunhne aiiele, Paris. 
1876; Schaff, Chriaiian Chureht vol. v., part 1, passim; 
Neander, Chriaiian Church, vol. iv. passim; Ceillier, 
Auteura aacria, xiv. 500-525; and the hterature under 
Clunt, Abbey and Congrbgation of. 

PETER, MARGARETA. See Wildenspuch 
CRtraFixioN. 

PETERBOROUGH: The seat of a bishopric in 
Northamptonshire, Eng., situated on the left bank 
of the Nene, seventy-six miles north of London 
The see was founded by Henry VIII., in 1541. 
Peterborough Cathedral is a beautiful specimen of 
VIII.— 32 



Norman and Early English architecture. It was 
conunenced by Abbot John de Sees, 1117, and com- 
pleted in 1528. 

Bxblioobaprt: G. A. Poole, PeteiborouoK in Dioceaan Hia- 
toriea, London, 1881; W. C. Insram. Peterborough Cathe- 
dral, ib. 1898; W. D. Sweeting, The Cathedral of Peter- 
borough, ib. 1808; A. Pereival, Notea on Old Pete/borough, 
Feterborouch, 1905. 

PETSRKHV, GEORGE WILLIAM: Protestant 
Episcopal bishop of West Viiginia; b. at Clear 
Spring, Md., Mar. 21, 1841. He was educated at 
the University of Virginia (1858-59), and, after 
serving in the Confederate Army throughout the 
Civil War, studied at the Theological Seminary of 
Virginia, near Alexandria (graduated 1868). He 
was ordered deacon in the same year and was ad- 
vanced to the priesthood in 1869. After being 
curate to his father at St. James', Richmond, Va. 
(1868-69), he was rector of St. Stephen's, Culpep- 
per, Va. (1869-73), and of the Memorial Church, 
Baltimore, Md. (1873-78). In 1878 he was conse- 
crated first bishop of West Virginia. Since 1886 
he has been a member of the Board of Missions of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, and in this ca- 
pacity was in charge of the Protestant Episcopal 
missions in Brazil (1893-99) and in Porto Rico 
(1901-02). In theology he is a Low-churchman. 
He has edited History and Record of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the Diocese of West Virginia 
(Charleston, W. Va., 1902). 
Bibuoorapbt: W. S. Peny, The Bpiacopate in America, 

p. 255, New York. 1895. 

PETERS, GEORGE NATHANIEL HENRY: 
Lutheran (Wittenberg Synod); b. at New Berlin, 
Union County, Pa., Nov. 30, 1825; graduated at 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, O., 1850; was pas- 
tor at Woodbury, Springfield, Xenia, and Plymouth, 
O., but long since retired. He is a conservative 
premillenarian; and has published The Theocratic 
Kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ (3 vols., New York, 
1884). 

PETERS (PETER), HUGH: EngUsh Independ- 
ent; b. at Fowey (22 m. w. of Plymouth), Cornwall, 
in 1598; hanged at Charing Cross, London, Oct. 
16, 1660. He was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge (B.A., 1617-18), and studied theology 
and preached in London in 1624r-29. Not being 
able to conform wholly, he traveled abroad 
and about 1632 became pastor of a congregation 
at Rotterdam, where he adopted Independent 
views. In 1635 he emigrated to America and be- 
came pastor at Salem, and it was he who excom- 
municated Roger Williams (q.v.). He was also 
one of the opponents of Mrs. Aime Hutchinson in 
the New England controversy over antinomianism 
(see Antinomianism and Antinomian Controver- 
sies, II., 2). In 1641 he was one of three agents 
sent by the Massachusetts colony to England on a 
commission on conunercial and religious affairs and 
took part as chaplain with the expedition against 
Ireland in 1642. He was prominently identified 
with the Puritan movement throughout, and with 
affairs under the protectorate, and gained great un- 
popularity by his speech and actions. At the Res- 
toration he was tried and executed as a regicide. 
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He published a considerable number of small tracts, 
reports, and sermons (the BrUiah Museum CcUor 
Icgue devotes over two pages to him), and wrote A 
Dying Father's Last Legacy to an Otdy Child (Lon- 
don, 1660). 

Bxbuoorapht: Sourcea are: His La$i Legaevt ut sup., pp. 
97-116; the materials indicated in 0. C. Boase and W. P. 
Courtney, BiblioUuea ComubieiMM, i. 465, iii. 1310, 3 
vols., London, 1874-^2; and thirty-five letters by him in 
CoUectiont of tke ManachuMtU Hutorieal SociHy, 4 ser., 
vi. 01-117. vii. 109-204. Consult further: J. B. Felt. 
Memoir and Defenet of Hvoh Pdon, Boston, 1861 . Other 
aocottnts az«: W. Yonge, BngUindCt Shanu, or the Un- 
maekino of a PoUtieal Athoul, London. 1863 (" a scurri- 
lous collection of fabrications '*) ; [W. Harris], An HUtarical 
Cniioal Aeeount of H. PeUn, ib. 1761; S. Patera, Life of 
H. Polen, New York, 1807; W. B. Sprsgue. AnnaU of the 
American Pvlyii, i. 70-76. ib. 1860; DJVB, adv. 69-77 
(detailed). 

PETERS, JOHN PUKHBTT: Protestant Epis- 
copal; b. in New Yoric City Dec. 16, 1862. He was 
educated at Yale CoUege (A.B., 1873; Ph.D., 1876), 
Yale Divinity School (1879), and the universities 
of Berlin (1870-81) and Leipdc (1882-83). He was 
ordered deacon in 1876 and ordained priest in the 
following year, and was a tutor in Yale (1876-79) 
and minister in charge of St. John's, Dresden (1881- 
1882). He was professor of Old-Testament lan- 
guages and literature in the Protestant Episcopal 
Divinity School, Philadelphia, from 1884 to 1891, 
as well as professor of Hebrew in the University of 
Pennsylvania (1885-93), while in 1888-95 he was 
director of the expedition of the Univenity of Penn- 
sylvania to Babylonia, and in this capacity con- 
ducted important excavations at Nippur. From 
1883 to 1893 he was curate of St. Michael's, New 
York City, has been rector of the same church since 
1803, and since 1904 he has been canon residen- 
tiaiy of the Cathedral of. St. John the Divine. In 
theology he terms himself " a conservative-radical 
Churehman." He has edited Ths Diary of David 
McClure (New York, 1899), translated W. MttUer's 
Politiad History of Recent Times (1882), and con- 
tributed extensively to The Bible as LUeraiure (1896) 
and Lauda Zion (1896). He has written: Scriptures 
Hdyrew and Christian (2 vols.. New York 1886-89); 
Nippur: or, Explorations and Adventures on the 
EuphraUs (2 vols., 1897); The Old Testament and 
the New Testament Scholarship (London, 1901); 
Early Hdrrew Story (New York, 1904); Some Tombs 
in the Necropolis of Marissa (in collaboration with 
H. Thiersch; London, 1905); Annals of St. Michael's, 
New Yorkjor One Hundred Years, 1807-1907 (New 
York, 1907) ; and Modem Christianity; or, the Plain 
Gospel expounded (1910). 

PETERS, MADISON CLINTON: Baptist; b. in 
Lehigh County, Pa., Nov. 6, 1859. He was edu- 
cated at Muhlenbeig and Franklin and Marshall 
Colleges, and at Heidelberg Theological Seminary, 
Tiffin, O., from which he was graduated in 1881. 
After preaching in the Reformed Church at Mul- 
berry, Ind., acting as stated supply at Terre Haute, 
Ind., and being pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
at Ottawa, 111., he was pastor of the Fh«t Presby- 
terian Church, Philadelphia (1884-89), of Bloom- 
ingdale Reformed Church, New Yoric City (1889- 
1900), of the Sumner Avenue Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (1900-02), and of Immanuel Bap- 



tist Church, Baltimore, Md. (1902-04). In 1904- 
1905 he preached in Park Theater, Philadelphia, 
but then returned to New York City as pastor of 
Epiphany Baptist Church. This chaige he resigned 
in 1906 to conduct non-denominational services in 
the Majestic Theater, New York City. He has writ- 
ten Justice to the Jew (New Yoric, 1899; new ed., 
1908); The WU and Wisdom of the Talmud (1900); 
The Jew as a Patriot (1901); The Birds of the 
Bible (1901); Why I became a Baptist (Philadelphia, 
1901); The Man who Wins (Boston, 1905); The 
Jews in America (Philadelphia, 1905); WtU the 
Coming Man Marry f (1906); Sermons that have 
Won the Masses (1908); and Abraham Lincoln* s 
Religion (1909). 

PETERS, NORBERT : Roman Catholic; b. at Allen- 
dorf (50 m. n.e. of Cologne) Aug. 5, 1863. He was 
educated at the gymnasia of Coesfeld and Pader- 
bom, the universities of Monster, Bonn, Tobingen, 
and WQrzbuig, and the seminaries of Eicbst&dt and 
Paderbom; became licentiate in 1883; and priest 
in 1887; taught at the high school at Geseke, 1887- 
1889; continued his studies at Bonn and TQbingen, 
1889-92; became professor of theology at Pader- 
bom, 1892, where he was dean 1898-99 and 1904- 
1905; he was also prosynodal examiner 1896-1904. 
He has issued a commentary on Obadiah (Pader- 
bom, 1892); Die sahidischr-koptische Uebersetsung 
des Buches Ecdesiasticus auf ihren wahren Werth 
far die Textkritik (Freiburg, 1898); Beitrdge mr 
Text- und LUerarkritik sowie tur ErH&rung der 
BUcher Samud (1899); an edition with notes of the 
Hebrew text of Ecclesiastes (1902); Die grund- 
sOtdiche Stellung der kaiholischen Kirche zur Bibel- 
forschung, oder die Gremen der BibelkrUik nach 
katholischer Lehre (Paderbom, 1905); Bibel und 
Naturwissenschaft nach den Grundsdtzen der kaiho- 
lischen Theologie (1906); Papst Pius X. und das 
Bibelsfydium (1906) ; Glauben und Wissen im ersten 
biblischen SchOpfungsbericht (1907) ; and Kirche und 
BibeUesen, oder die grundsdtzliche Stellung der katho- 
lischen Kirche zum BibeUesen in der Landessprache 
(1908). He has served also on the editorial boards 
of such publications as BUtHische Studien; Biblisehe 
ZeUschrift; Theologische Quartalschrift; and Zeit- 
schrift far katholische Theologie. 

PETER'S PENCE (Denarius SancH Petri; cen- 
sus Beati Petri) : A sum of money annually sent to 
the Holy See from several northem nations. It is 
first foimd in England, where later chronicles state 
that King Ina of Wessex paid it in 725, although 
this tradition may be apocryphal. The first certain 
mention of Peter's pence occurs in a letter of Leo 
III. to Cenwulf of Mercia, in which the pope states 
that King Offa had bound himself and his succes- 
sors to pay to the Apostle Peter 365 mancusce an- 
nually for the care of the poor and for lighting \he 
church. Ethelwulf, in 855, is the first king known 
to have sent this amoimt, and after his reign the 
" Rome-fee " (Ronifeot) is frequently mentioned in 
the laws. After the middle of the tenth century a 
penny was required to be given by each household 
in England before St. Peter's day under severe pen- 
alties, and various minor regulations were later in- 
troduced. 
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At first a free gift, Peter's pence later became a 
legal duty, so that Gregory VII. could use it as a 
basis for his claim to the full dependence of Eng- 
land as a vassal of the Holy See. The bishops were 
required to attend to the collection of Peter's pence, 
but delegated their task to the archdeacons; and 
Alexander III. expressly forbade the use of stem 
measures in raising the money. The clergy, how- 
ever, frequently tried to free themselves from their 
duty, and the archdeacons often sent an insuffi- 
cient amount to Rome. The whole tribute, from 
the middle of the twelfth century on, seems to have 
been fixed at 299 marks in silver. The later Eng- 
lish kings, however, refused payment of this tax, 
and finally it was annulled by an act of Parliament 
on July 9, 1533. 

Attempts were made with varying success to in- 
troduce this custom into other countries. It is 
found in Denmark as early as the eleventh centiuy 
(though it seems to have been paid only irregularly 
after the fifteenth century), and about the same 
time in Poland. The connection between Poland 
and Prussia through the supremacy of the Teutonic 
Knights gave John XXII. an excuse to demand 
Peter's pence from Prussia, but the payment was 
resisted and never became general. It was intro- ] . 
duced into Sweden in 1 152 by Nicholas Breakspear, 
afterward Hadrian IV., and from there the custom 
spread to Norway, Iceland, and the Faroe Islands. 
Gregory VII. tried to introduce it into France in 
1081, basing his appeal on ancient customs, but he 
was as unsuccessful here as in his similar attempt 
in Spain. With the sixteenth century the payment 
of Peter's pence was abandoned. It did not, how- 
ever, end altogether with the Reformation, for a 
Lutheranizing bishop in Iceland, Gissurus of Ska- 
holt, continued to collect it in 1539-48, apparently 
without sending it to Rome. 

The modem Peter's pence has nothing in com- 
mon with the ancient system except the name. It 
originated in 1860 as a free-will offering to the pope, 
a kind of compensation for the loss of his territories. 
It was introduced first in Vienna, whence it spread 
to Ireland, Germany, and other parts of the Roman 
Catholic world. The amount is so considerable that 
it enabled Pius IX. to reject the offer of the Italian 
government of a yearly pension of 3,500,000 francs. 
In 1861-68 it is supposed to have amounted to 
71,000,000 francs, and during the later years of the 
pontificate of Pius it was estimated at from 20,- 
000,000 to 25,000,000 francs. No exact records are 
kept, or at least published. During the pontificate 
of Leo XIII. the simi produced by this contribu- 
tion fell considerably, so that in 1901 it was said to 
have amoimted only to about 2,300,000 francs. 

(O. Z6CKLBHt.) 
Bibuoorapht: P. Fabre, Recherche» »ur le denier de Saint 
Pierre en AngUterre au moyen-dge, Paris, 1892; L. Thomas- 
sin, Vetue et nova eccUsia diaciplina. III., 1. 1, chap, xxzii., 
3 vols., Paris, 1728; L. A. Muratori, AnUquUaiea lialieoB, 
V. 851 sqq., 6 vols., Milan, 1723-51; L. T. Spittler, Von 
der ehemalioen Zirubarkeit der nordiechen Reiche an den 
, papsUichen StuM, Hanover, 1797; F. Hurter, OeackichU 
Innoeenz III., iii. 121-122, 134-135. Hambuis, 183<M2; 
William of Malmesbuiy, De geetia regum Anglicorum, 
book ii., ed. T. D. Haidy, p. 152. London, 1840; R. W. 
Thompson, Papacy and the Civil Power , New York, 1877; 
P. Woker, Daa kirehliehe Finanaweaen der Pupate, N&rd- 



lingen, 1878; C. Du Cange, Oloeaarivm medim et infina 
laHnitaiie, ed. C. A. L. Henschel, iii. 62-^3. Niort, 1883; 
A. M. von Steinle, Der Peterapfennig, Frankfort, 1893; 
O. Jensen, Der engliache Peterapfennig und die Lehena- 
ateiter aua England und Irland an den Papatatuhl im Mittel' 
alter, Heidelberg, 1903; Ranke, Popea, i. 11. 26; DC A, 
ii. 1828-29; the article of the French Assembly suppraas- 
ing Peter's Pence is in Reich, Documenta, p. 414. 

PETERSEN, FREDRIK: Norwegian theologian; 
b. at Stavanger (190 m. w.s.w. of Christiania), Nor- 
way, Apr. 23, 1839; d. at Christiania Jan. 9, 1903. 
He studied theology at the University of Chris- 
tiania (candidate in theology, 1863) and Berlin, and 
pursued postgraduate studies in Germany, Sweden, 
and Denmark (1866-68); was university stipen- 
diary in Christiania (1868-72); ordamed (1873); 
and professor of theology at the University of Chris- 
tiania (1873-1902). He was very popular with the 
students, knowing how to enlist their sympathies 
for the researches of a modem-conservative theol- 
ogy, though he was imjustly blamed for the liberal 
thinking now existing in the University of Chris- 
tiania. He was neither a disciple of any school, nor 
did he create a school. His position was that of a 
progressive conservative eclectic, combining scien- 
tific method with Christian piety. His efforts at re- 
constructing the doctrine of inspiration, of the atone- 
ment, and of the theory of restitution are notable. 
As a youth he had been attracted to the writings 
of the Danish philosopher S. Kierkegaard, and his 
first theological production was a study of Kierke- 
gaard, Dr. Sdren Kierkegaarda Christendoms for- 
kynddae (1877). Though he protested against Kier- 
kegaard's dualism respecting faith and thought, he 
agreed with him in holding that faith is independ- 
ent, and regarded the objects of faith as mysteries 
which, independent of anything else, possess the 
ability of creating certainty. Petersen became a 
circumspect but enthusiastic apologist, on the basis 
of positive Christianity. His two leading apolo- 
getic works are Om Skabdsen, OphMeUen og 
Styrdsen, vol. i., Forskningen (1883), vol. ii., Theo- 
logien (1885), revised ed., Forskningen og den Kris- 
telige Tro (1886); and Fritdnkeme og Kristentroens 
moralske Vdrd (1891). Of his lesser works may be 
mentioned Hvor/or jeg tror paa Jesus Kristus, indi- 
cating a development from a hearsay belief passing 
through doubt over to independent faith in Christ. 
Of the laiger works, just mentioned, the first deals 
with materialism in its opposition to the Christian 
conception of creation and preservation; the sec- 
ond treats of the attitude of evolution to revelation 
and the atonement. Petersen's knowledge of the 
various schools of thought, combined with his effort 
to harmonize faith and belief, arrested the atten- 
tion of a ^dde circle of readers. He did not escape 
the criticism of the old-orthodox party, nor of lib- 
eral theology and infidelity. John O. Evjen. 

PETERSEN, JOHANN WH^HELM: German 
Lutheran, mystic, and chiliast; b. at OsnabrQck 
(74 m. w.s.w. of Hanover) J\me 1, 1649; d. near 
Zerbst (22 m. s.e. of Magdeburg) Jan. 31, 1727. He 
was educated at the universities of Giessen (1669-: 
1671) and Rostock (1671-72), and was then adjunct 
in the philosophical faculty at the latter institution 
in 1672-74. Receiving a stipend from the LQbeck 
council in recognition of his attainments, he was 
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enabled to visit the universities of Leipsic, Jena, 
and Wittenbexig. On his return to Giessen he lec- 
tured in the philosophical faculty, a controversy 
between the theologians of Giessen and Marburg 
leading him to write his two treatises: De prasde^- 
HnaUone re/ormatcrum non divina (Giessen, 1675), 
and De osculo juris nalurcB cum primo pracepto 
decalogi (1675). 

About this same time Petersen became associated 
with Spener and his circle, and renouncing an aca- 
demic career, retired to Lobeck in obedience to his 
father's wish. Here he hoped to become a preacher, 
but ruined his chances by a malicious poem on the 
Roman Catholic clergy. To escape prosecution for 
his action, he accepted a call to Rostock as profes- 
sor of poetry; but the enmity which he had excited 
followed him there, and early in 1677 he accepted 
a call to the Church of St. i£gidius at Hanover, 
where he found a defender in Duke John Frederick 
until, in 1678, he became superintendent of the dio- 
cese of Lttbeck and court chaplain at Eutin. 

Petersen's next ten years were the happiest of his 
life. His preaching was so popular that he issued 
a collection of his sermons, and he also advanced 
the cause of popular religious training by his Spruch- 
Cateckiismua (Pldn, 1680). In 1688 he became su- 
perintendent at LQnebux^. His predecessor, Cas- 
par Hermann Sandhagen, had first decided to take 
another position, but had changed his mind after 
Petersen had accepted the call. The ducal govern- 
ment and many of the people wished Sandhagen to 
renudn, so that Petersen, by insisting on holding 
them to their call, had to contend with their op- 
position from the very first. This antagonism was 
intensified by a number of other factors, especially 
by the chiliastic views which Petersen put forth 
more and more, until all preaching on the subject 
was forbidden by the consistory of Celle. In 1691, 
however, his defense of the visions of Roeamimde 
Juliane von Asseburg (q.v.) in his Sendschreiben an 
einige Theclogos (Eng. transl., A Letter to Some Di- 
vines Concerning the Qvestion whether God, since 
Christ^s Ascension, doth any more Reveal Himself 
to Mankind by the Means of Divine ApparUions f 
With an Exact Account of what God hath Bestowed 
upon a Noble Maid, by Francis Lee, London, 1695), 
combined with his increasing promulgation of chili- 
asm, again brought him before the consistory, which, 
after receiving a formal expression of opinion from 
the theological faculty of HelmstSdt, on Jan. 28, 
1692, deposed him and expelled him from the prin- 
cipality of LOneburg. 

After a brief residence in Brunswick, Wolfen- 
btittel, and Magdeburg, Petersen purchased an 
estate at Nieder-Dodeleben, near the latter city, 
through the assistance of his sympathizers, and set- 
tled down to a life of quiet study and literary ac- 
tivity. He now proceeded to defend his chiliasm, 



particularly in his Die WahrheU des herriiehen 
Reiches Jesu ChrisH, wdches in der siebenien Posaur- 
nen noch su envarten ist (2 parts, Magdebuig, 1692) 
and Mysterion apokatasiaseos panton, das ist Ge- 
heimniss der Wiederbringung <Uler Dings (3 vols., 
Frankfort, 1700-10). He likewise wrote commen- 
taries on the Psahns (1719), Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Esekiel (1719), Daniel (1720), the Minor Prophets 
(1723), etc., his mystical views appearing in these 
as well as in other writings. The last three years 
of his life were spent on his estate of Thymer, near 
Zerbst, whither he had removed from Nieder-Dode- 
leben, and his literary activity was such that he 
could record the writing of nearly seventy printed 
books and pamphlets and of over a hundred more 
that remained in manuscript. 

Despite his eccentricities, Petersen was one of the 
foremost theologians of his period of transition 
from orthodoxy to the conflicting extremes of piet- 
ism and rationalism. He is also known as a poet 
in both Latin and German, he himself mentioning 
700 hymns in manuscript. His epic Uranias sive 
opera Dei magna carmine heroico cdebrata was ed- 
ited by Leibnitz (Halle, 1720), while his collections 
of hymns include the 300 prose Stimmen aus Zion 
zum Ldb des AUmdchtigen im Geist gesungen (2 parts, 
Halle, 1696-98) and Neue Stimmen aus Zion (1701), 
as well as the poetic Dreihundert Stimmen aus Zion 
(1721). Seven of his Latin hymns and eight of his 
prose German hymns were included by Johann 
Anastasius Freylinghausen in his Geistreiches Ge- 
sang-Buch (Halle, 1704). Three of Petersen's 
hymns have also been translated into English: the 
'* Ceme lapsum servulum,'' thrice rendered with the 
first lines " Look on me Thy servant fall'n," " Jesus 
cometh to fulfil," and " Lamb of God, all praise to 
Thee "; " Salve crux beata, salve," of which the 
chief renderings begin " Welcome Cross and tribu- 
lation," " Cross, reproach, and tribulation," and 
" O Cross, we hail thy bitter reign "; and " Lieb- 
ster Jesu, liebstes Leben," translated as " Jesus, 
Lord of life and glory." 

The doctrines in which Petersen departed from 
orthodox Lutheran principles were his theories of 
the millennial kingdom; the restoration of all 
things; the heavenly God-man, the firstr-bom of all 
creatures; and direct miraculous revelations of God 
at the present time. (Carl Berth£au.) 

Biblioorapht: The chief sources are his autobiography, 
Fraakfort, 1717, and his L0fben Frauen JohannA BlecnorA 
Petersen (his wife), ib. 1718. Consult further: KOischner. 
/. W. Peleraen, ein theoloerischea Lebenabild, Eutin. 1^2; 
J. G. Walch, Einleitung in die ReligionestreiHgkeitent ii. 
5S6 sqq., v. 037 sqq., Jena, 1735^30; I. Moller, Cifnbria 
lilenUa, ii. 639 sqq., Copenhagen, 1744; C. G. Jdcher, 
Allffemeines Gdehrten-Lexicon, iii. 1421 sqq., Leipsic, 
1751; H. Schmid, Oeechickte dee Pietiemua, pp. 186 sqq., 
N6rdlingen, 1863; A. Ritachl, Geachiehte dee Pietiemua, 
ii. 225 sqq., Bonn, 1884; ADB, xxv 508 sqq.; Julian. 
Hymnotogy, pp. 216, 892, 988. 
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